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ACT  CREATING  THE  COMMISSION. 

[Acre  OF  1898,  Public— No.  146.] 

AK  ACT  authoilsiiig  the  appointment  of  a  nonpardaan  commiBBion  to  collate  information  and  to 
oonalder  and  recommend  legislation  to  meet  the  problems  presented  by  labor,  agriculture,  and 
capital. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Repreuniaixoes  of  (he  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  commiBsion  is  hereby  created,  to  be  called  the  '*  Indus- 
trial Commission/'  to  be  composed  as  follows:  Five  members  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  presiding  officer  thereof ;  five  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atdvee,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  and  nine  other  persons,  who  shall  fairly 
represent  the  different  industries  and  employments,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sbc.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  questions  peiv 
taining  to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to  business, 
and  to  report  to  CongreBB  and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  best  upon 
these  subjects. 

Sbc.  8.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  may  be 
made  a  basis  for  uniform  legislation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in  order  to 
harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the 
producer,  and  the  consumer. 

Sbc.  4.  That  the  commission  shall  give  reasonable  time  for  hearings,  if  deemed 
neceasary,  and  if  neceseary  it  may  appoint  a  suboommission  or  subcommissions  of  its 
own  members  to  make  investigation  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  it  shall  be 
allowed  actual  necessary  expenses  for  the  same.  It  shall  have  the  authority  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers  and  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations.  All  necessary 
expenses,  including  cleriES,  stenographers,  messengers,  rent  for  place  of  meeting,  and 
^  printing  and  stationery,  shall  be  paid  from  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 

appropriated;  however,  not  to  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  exx>endi- 
tures  under  this  section. 

Sbc.  5.  That  it  may  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  at  the  condusion  of  its  labors  submit  a  final  report 

Sbc.  6.  That  the  term  of  the  commission  shall  be  two  years.  ^    The  salary  of  each 
member  of  this  Commission  appointed  by  the  President  shall  be  three  thousand  six 
1  hundred  dollars  per  annum.    Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall  be  allowed 

actual  traveling  expenses. 

Sbc.  7.  That  any  vacancies  occurring  in  the  Commission  by  reason  of  death,  disa- 
bility, or  from  any  other  cause  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  officer  and  in 
^  the  same  manner  as  was  the  member  whose  retirement  from  the  Commission  creates 

the  vacancy.  That  in  case  the  term  of  a  Senator  or  Representative  expires  while  a 
member  of  this  Commission,  said  Senator  or  Representative  shall  not  thereby  cease  to 
be  a  member  of  said  Commission,  but  shall  serve  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  appointed,  drawing  pay  from  the  time  his  term  as  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative expires,  at  the  same  salary  as  those  members  of  the  Conmiission  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Sbc.  8.  That  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  hereby 
^  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise 

appropriated. 
Approved,  June  18,  1898. 

A  ^  The  term  was  afterwards  extended  to  February  16, 1902. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


^  iNDUSTKIAIi  COMMISSTON, 

Washington,  D.  CI,  February  10,  1902, 
To  the  Fifty-seventh  Gongress: 

In  behalf  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith  its  Final  Report.  This  is  Volume  XIX  and  is  devoted  to  his- 
torical reviews  of  the  subjects  of  our  inquiries,  and  to  reconmienda- 
tions  for  legislation,  with  appendixes  relating  thereto. 

It  presents  a  substantially  complete  epitome  of  the  industrial  life  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  important  changes  in  business  methods  which 
have  taken  place  in  recent  years,  with  a  discussion  of  some  of  the 
economic  problems  which  confront  the  people. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  call  attention  to  certain  features  of 
our  reports,  which  we  hope  will  make  them  convenient  to  members 
of  Congress  and  to  legislatblrs  in  the  several  States,  and  also  to  econ- 
omists and  business  men  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Commission  to  select  only 
the  most  competent  witnesses,  although,  of  course,  there  were,  in  the 
nearly  seven  hundred  examined,  a  few  who  sought  to  be  heard,  and 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  for  personal  as  well  as  public  reasons.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  evidence  is  that  of  the  chief  men  in  business  or  the 
heads  of  business  departments,  public  officials,  leaders  of  organized 
labor,  and  experts  who  have  given  the  subjects  exhaustive  study. 

Having  obtained  such  instractive  testimony,  it  was  the  next  purpose 
of  the  Commission  to  present  it  in  accessible  and  attractive  form. 
Therefore,  each  of  the  volumes  of  testimony  opens  with  a  narrative 
review  of  its  substance.  This  is  followed  by  a  digest  of  the  evidence, 
usually  about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  evidence  itself,  arranged 
under  topical  heads  and  giving  reference  to  the  pages  of  the  testimony 
and  cross  references  to  other  evidence  or  authorities  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. In  addition,  each  volume  contains  an  index  of  the  digest  and  an 
index  of  the  testimony,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  latest  and 
best  approved  library  rules,  while  the  final  volume  contains  an  index 
of  its  contents  and  a  general  index  for  all  the  volumes,  by  means  of 
which  quick  and  sure  guidance  can  be  had  to  all  the  information 
presented.  Some  of  these  features  are  unique  in  government  reports 
and  have  been  highly  commended  by  economists  at  hcMue  and  abroad. 
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X  LETTEB  OF  TBAIT8MITTAL. 

Besides  taking  testimony,  the  commission  has  availed  itself  of  much 
other  authentic  information,  gathered  chiefly  from  official  documents 
of  the  Nation  and  the  States,  from  the  decisions  of  courts,  and  from 
the  researches  of  experts.  Thus  a  person  who  seeks  knowledge  as  to 
the  history  and  latest  status  of  any  of  the  subjects  covered  can  find  it 
in  condensed  but  accurate  terms  in  these  volumes,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  find  and  read  the  many  publications  from  which  it  has  been 
gleaned.  In  view  of  the  size  of  the  country  and  the  voluminous  nature 
of  the  legislation  and  reports  of  its  forty-five  States,  and  of  the  many 
organizations  which  represent  industrial  progress,  this  compendium 
should  prove  of  service  to  busy  men. 

Any  reader  of  the  reviews  in  this  final  volume  can  not  but  be 
impressed  with  the  immensity  and  complexity  of  the  industrial  life  of 
the  nation,  and  with  the  fact  that  nearly  all  kinds  of  business  have 
undergone  almost  revolutionary  changes  in  recent  years.  It  would 
now  seem  impossible  to  legislate  wisely  or  to  conduct  business  pru- 
dently without  obtaining  knowledge  of  these  new  conditions.  It  is 
not  presumptuous  to  say  that  most  students  of  these  reports  wiU  find 
many  revelations  of  business  methods  and  complications  of  which  they 
knew  little  before,  and  will  have  a  liberal  education  in  the  economic 
problems  of  the  day. 

Possibly  a  word  will  be  pardoned  in  reference  to  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  the  volumes.  For  some  months  past  the  demand 
for  them  from  all  over  the  country  and  from  foreign  countries  has 
been  so  great  that  regrets  are  expressed  that  larger  editions  were  not 
printed.  Doubtless  Senators  and  Representatives  have  generally  sent 
their  allotments  to  libraries,  which  will  serve  the  public  fairly  well  so 
far  as  all  but  the  final  volume  are  concerned;  but  as  this  volume  is 
substantially  complete  of  itself,  and  embraces  summaries  and  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  its  predecessors,  probably  the  publication  of  a  very 
large  edition  for  a  much  more  general  and  popular  distribution  would 
prove  to  be  a  profitable  and  commendable  use  of  public  funds. 

The  Commission  regrets  that  lack  of  time  prevented  it  from  taking 
testimony  in  the  States  on  the  Pacific  coast,  now  such  an  important 
part  of  tixe  country,  and  from  investigating  many  branches  of  indus- 
try and  some  of  the  newest  combinations  in  sections  which  it  partially 
covered.  It  especially  regrets  its  inability  to  complete  an  investiga- 
tion of  telegraph  systems  and  proposed  Grovemment  ownership,  and 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  in  the  foreign  trade.  The  country 
has  become  so  vast,  and  its  industries  so  varied  and  changeable,  that 
a  bureau  in  a  permanent  department  of  the  Government  would  have 
all  it  could  do  to  keep  trace  of  the  mutations  of  business — a  subject 
which  is  quite  apart  from  the  scientific  and  statistical  work  now  well 
performed  by.  other  bureaus  and  departments. 


LETTEB   OF   TRANSMITTAL.  XI 

The  Commission  acknowledges  with  gratitude  courtesies  received 
from  officials  in  various  departments  of  the  Govemniient  and  in  many 
of  the  States,  and  takes  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  fidelity  of  its 
entire  corps  of  assistants,  especially  to  the  valuable  aid  rendered  by 
most  of  its  expert  agents,  particularly  by  its  accomplished  secretary, 
Mr.  Edward  Dana  Durand,  and  by  Messrs.  F.  J.  Stimson,  J.  W.  Jenks, 
William  Z.  Ripley,  John  Franklin  Crowell,  John  R.  Commons,  Max 
West,  and  Charles  E.  Edgerton. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  said  that  the  duty  which  the  law  devolved 
upon  the  Commission,  to  recommend  legislation,  has  been  performed 
with  becoming  modesty  and  without  a  thought  that  importance  will 
be  attached  to  its  suggestions,  except  so  far  as  they  are  the  results  of 
a  careful  study  of  the  subjects.  ThQ  signatures  of  Conomissioners 
apply  to  the  recommendations  only,  and  no  Commissioner  who  has 
signed  is  necessarily  committed  to  the  statements,  reasoning,  or  lan- 
guage of  the  several  reviews  which  precede  the  recommendations.  It 
is  believed  that  the  conclusions  as  a  whole  are  based  upon  a  fair 
balance  of  evidence,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  of  service  to 
members  of  Congress  and  legislatures  in  shaping  laws  to  the  many 
new  conditions  which  these  reports  present. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Albert  Clarke,  Chai/rmcm. 
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Since  industry  depends  as  much  upon  the  working  force  available 
for  carrying  it  on  as  upon  any  other  one  factor,  the  question  of  popu- 
lation— its  amount,  kinds,  and  distribution — is  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance in  any  survey  of  general  industrial  conditions. 

The  elements  of  population  now  dominant  on  the  North  American 
C!ontinent — whites  of  European  origin  and  the  blacks  whom  they 
brought  in  as  a  laboring  force — having  entered  the  country  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  pressed  steadily  westward,  formed  along  their 
line  of  advance  a  frontier  of  settlement  which  has  been  a  feature  of 
peculiar  importance  in  American  industrial  history.  As  long  as  this 
fi-ontier  existed  an  outlet  was  afforded  for. surplus  labor,  an  opportu- 
nity was  offered  for  enterprise  and  invention,  and,  finally,  the  peculiar 
social  and  moral  conditions  prevailing  in  frontier  life  had  an  effect  on 
the  general  social  life  of  the  whole  country. 

A  frontier  of  settlement  may  be  said  to  have  existed  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  census  year  1880.  Since  that  time  the  unsettled  area  has  been 
so  broken  into  by  isolated  bodies  of  settlement  that  there  is  no  longer 
a  frontier  line,^  and  a  new  period  of  industrial  history  is  opened. 

The  areas  of  unsettled  country  still  remaining  are  mainly  (1)  moun- 
tainous regions  unsuited  to  agricultui*e  or  inaccessible  to  markets;  (2) 
swamp  and  lake  regions;  (3)  timber  lands,  and  (4)  arid  lands. 

In  this  western  advance  population  has  increased  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  the  settled  area,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table: 

Increase  ofpopukUion  and  seUUd  area,* 


Increase,  per  cent. 

Decades. 

Increase,  per  cent. 

Decades. 

Settied 
area. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Settled 
area. 

Popula- 
tion. 

17W-1800 :. 

27.41 
88.44 
24.70 

ai.88 

27.60 
21.80 

85.10 
80.88 
88.07 
88.55 
82.67 
85.87 

1850-1860 

22.01 

6.49 

23.87 

24.06 

85.58 

180O-mo 

1860-1870 

22.68 

1810-1820.. 

1870-1880 

80.06 

iaao-1880 

1880-1890 

24.86 

1880-1810 

1890-1900 

20.70 

1810-1860 

^ElcTenth  Censos,  Population,  I,  p.  xxxiv. 

'Eleventh  Censoa,  Population,  I,  p.  xxxil,  and  Twelfth  Census,  Bulletin  No.  64,  p.  8. 
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This  has  shown  itself  in  a  generally  progressive  increase  of  density 
of  population,  not  merely  for  the  settled  area,  but  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  from  decade  to  decade,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  table: 

DengUy  of  population  aU  each  cemrus,^ 
[Number  of  Inhabitants  per  square  mile,  land  surface  only,  of  States  and  Territories  at  each  census.] 


Oeogiaphical 
diyisions. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

United  Stetas.... 

4.88 

6.61 

8.69 

-4.91 

6.85 

8.43 

7.03 

10.84 

13.80 

17.29 

21.81 

26.7 

North  AUantic*.. 
North  Gen tial*... 

12.14 

16.26 

.20 

10.66 

1.94 

21.51 

.89 

12.48 

2.80 

26.88 
1.14 

14.28 
8.97 

84.20  41.72 
2.14     4.45 

13.57  14.61 
5.98  ,  8.69 

53.23 
7.17 

17.42 

7.05 

.16 

65.87 
12.07 
19.97 
10.68 
.58 

75.89 
17.23 
21.79 
11.91 
.84 

85.92 
23.04 
28.28 
16.51 
1.50 

107.87 

29.68 

82.98 

18.94 

2.58 

129.8 
84.95 

South  AtUntic^.. 
South  Central K.. 
Western* 

8.64 
.68 

38.88 

23.07 

3.48 

' 

>  Eleventh  Census,  Population,  I,  p  xxxv,  and  Twelfth  Census,  Bnlietin  No.  64,  pp.  8-9. 

'Maine,  New  Hampsnire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jeney,  Pennsylvania. 

*Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas. 

*  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Oeoigia,  Florida. 

*  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mlisissippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Indian 
Territory. 

*  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon, 
California. 

Exceptions  are  to  be  noted  between  1800  and  1810,  when  the  density 
of  population  for  the  whole  country  was  reduced  nearly  one-half 
through  the  addition  of  territory  acquired  by  the  Louisiana  purchase 
in  1803;  between  1820  and  1830  for  the  South  Atlantic  States  by  the 
addition  of  Florida,  and  between  1840  and  1850  for  the  South  Central 
States  by  the  addition  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican  territories. 

The  respective  rates  of  increase  of  population  in  the  grand  divisions, 
decade  after  decade,  show  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  frontier.  The 
table  below  shows  that  in  the  decade  1790-1800  the  greatest  increase 
was  in  the  South  Central  States;  in  the  same  decade  the  North  and 
South  ^  Atlantic  States  show  the  highest  rate  of  increase  reached  by 
them  in  any  decade  since  the  first  census,  while  in  the  present  North 
Central  and  Western  States  there  was  too  small  a  population  to  be 
recorded.  Between  1800  and  1810  the  country  as  a  whole  showed  its 
highest  rate  of  increase,  as  also  did  the  North  Central  States,  which 
showed,  besides,  the  highest  rate  of  increase  of  any  of  the  grand 
divisions. 

For  the  next  four  decades  the  North  Central  States  continued  to 
show  the  highest  rate  of  increase  of  any  of  the  grand  divisions,  at  the 
close  of  which  period,  by  1860,  the  highest  rate  of  increase  was  shifted 
to  the  Western  States,  where  it  has  since  remained.  The  rate  of 
increase  for  this  division  for  the  last  decade  (1890-1900),  however, 
although  still  the  largest  for  any  grand  division,  is  so  much  lower  (less 
than  one-half)  than  that  for  the  preceding  decade  as  to  indicate  how  little 
new  territory  has  been  opened  up,  while  a  slight  increase  in  the  rates 

^  If  the  error  of  enumeration  in  the  oensus  of  1870  is  taken  into  account 
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for  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  shows  in  what  direc- 
tions part  of  the  current  formerly  running  to  the  West  has  been 
diverted. 

Increase  of  population  by  decades,^ 


\   I 


GeogTaphical 
diviflioiis. 

1790- 
1800. 

180O- 
1810. 

1810- 
1820. 

1820- 
1830. 

1830- 
1840. 

IMO- 
1860. 

1850- 
1860. 

1860- 
1870. 

1870- 
1880. 

1880- 
1890. 

1890- 
1900. 

United  States.. 

85.10 

•86.88 

83.07 

83.66 

82,67 

85.87 

85.58 

22.63 

80.06 

24.86 

20.7 

North  Atlantic 

•83.92 

82.29 

••474.77 

16.99 

134.09 

24.95 

•192.99 

14.43 

T2. 89 

27.22 

•87.49 

19.11 

61.91 

21.99 

•108.11 

7.67 

46.72 

27.60 

•61.28 

19.20 

42.24 

22.81 
68.35 
14.65 
84.05 
••246.15 

16.09 
42.70 
♦9.11 
11.54 
•60.02 

17.96 
83.76 

*29.79 
88.62 

•78.46 

19.95 
28.78 
16.69 
28.02 
•71.27 

20.9 
17.6 

South  Atlantic 
Booth  Central . 
Weetem 

•23.47 
■•206.68 

17.9 

24.6 

•82.8 

1  Eleventh  Censas,  Population  I,  p.  xiii,  and  Twelfth  Census,  Bulletin  No.  64,  p.  8. 

>  Highest  rate  of  increase  in  the  decade  for  any  division. 

•  Highest  rate  of  increase  in  the  division  for  any  decade. 

«  Error  in  enumeration.    True  rates  are,  1860-70,  21.94;  1870-80,  21.96. 

Each  different  degree  of  density  of  population  has  its  particular  indus- 
trial meaning.  In  this  country  a  population  density  of  2  to  6  to  the 
square  mile  indicates  a  low  stage  of  industrial  development  in  which 
settled  agriculture  has  not  arisen.  At  this  stage  the  community  is  sup- 
ported by  the  grazing  industry,  mining,  or  timber  cutting,  without  any 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  A  density  of  6  to  18  to  the  square  mile  indicates 
the  beginnings  of  settled  agriculture,  while  a  well-developed  agriculture 
is  signified  by  a  population  density  of  18  to  45.  The  growth  of  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industries  and  of  trade  and  transportation 
tends  to  bring  about  greater  concentration  of  population,  not  only  in 
industrial  centers  proper,  but  in  the  agricultural  regions  supplying 
these  centers  where  a  population  density  ranging  from  45  to  90  to  the 
square  mile,  or  even  higher,  may  be  found.* 

The  growth  of  the  country  industrially,  then,  may  be  traced  in  the 
growth  of  the  various  density  groups  occupying  the  whole  area  of 
settlement,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  and  chart: 

DiM^ribniion  of  density  groups  in  settled  area,* 


Census  years. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1880 
1840 
1860 
1860 
187D 
1880 
1890 


Total  area 
of  settle- 
ment, 2  or 
more  to 
the  square 
mile. 


239,935 

805,706 

407,945 

606,717 

632,717 

807,292 

979,249 

1,194,754 

1,272,289 

1,660,565 

1,947,280 


Density  of  population  (excluding  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants 

and  over) . 


Group  1. 


2-6  to 

the  square 

mile. 


83,486 
81,010 
116,269 
140,827 
150,460 
183,607 
283,697 
260,866 
245,897 
884,820 
692,037 


Group  2. 


6-18  to 

the  square 

mile. 


88,346 
123,267 
154,419 
177,158 
225,894 
291,819 
294,698 
853,341 
868,475 
878,890 
896,948 


Group  3. 


18-45  to 

the  square 

mile. 


59,282 
82,604 
106,166 
150,890 
186,508 
241,687 
838,796 
481,601 
470,529 
554,800 
701,845 


Group  4. 


45-90  to 

the  square 

mile. 


13,051 

17,784 

27,499 

39,004 

65,446 

84,451 

100,794 

134,722 

174.036 

281,410 

285,148 


Group  5. 


90+. 


820 

1,198 

1,248 

1,843 

8,414 

5,828 

11,264 

14,224 

18,802 

26,146 

24,807 


1  This  general  division  is  made  in  the  Eleventh  Census,  Population,  I,  p. 
s  Eleventh  Census,  Population,  I,  p.  xzzl. 
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Taking  the  groups  separately  it  is  seen  that  at  the  first  census  period 
practically  two-thirds  of  the  settled  area,  exclusive  of  the  area  occu- 
pied by  cities  of  8,000  and  over,  was  occupied  by  the  two  showing  the 
lowest  grades  of  density  and  the  least  developed  conditions  of  agricul- 
ture. From  1800  to  1840  the  relative  importance  of  these  two  groups 
slowly  diminished  while  the  absolute  numbers  of  square  miles  occupied 
by  them  increased  rapidly  as  new  territory  was  opened  up  decade  after 
decade.  From  1850  on,  while  groups  1  and  2  continued  to  grow  (with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  decline  of  group  1  in  1870)  the  largest  portion 
of  the  settled  area  occupied  by  any  single  group  has  been  taken  up  by 
that  showing  a  density  of  18  to  45  to  the  square  mile,  thus  indicating 
the  greater  prevalence  in  later  decades  of  a  more  highly  developed 
agriculture. 

Groups  4  and  5,  showing  the  influence  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce are  of  slight  relative  and  absolute  importance  in  the  earlier  census 
periods,  but  show  a  general  increase,  both  absolutely  and  relatively, 
until  in  1890  group  4  occupied  12  per  cent  and  group  5  li  per  cent  of 
the  entire  settled  area. 

The  distribution  of  density  groups  throughout  the  grand  divisions 
in  1890  shows  the  stages  of  development  reached  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  country  by  that  time. 

DistribvHon  of  dentiUy  ofpopaUOion^  1890. ' 


Geographical  dlTialoiu. 

Gxoap  1. 

Group  2. 

Group  8. 

Group  4. 

Group  6. 

United  states 

80.40 

20.28 

86.04 

12.06 

1.26 

North  Atlantic 

7  61 
18.78 

7.77 

15.60 

s<80.02 

6.45 

22.74 

21.76 

•24.84 

16.84 

29.18 

t42.485 

"56. 86 

*62.14 

8.68 

«»44.21 

16.64 

18.76 

7.21 

>12.65 

North  Central 

.41 

8onth  Atlantic 

.85 

flonth  Central , „.,.,,-. 

.21 

Western 

.01 

>  Computed  from  Table  Eleventh  Census,  Population,  I,  p.  zxzili. 

*  Group  showiuff  highest  proportion  in  given  division, 

*  Di  vlfflon  showuig  highest  proportion  of  given  group. 

The  above  table  shows  that  of  the  settled  area  of  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  not  including  cities,  nearly  one-half  was  occupied  by  the 
population  group  of  a  density  of  45  to  90  to  the  square  mile,  an 
indication  of  the  influence  of  manufactures,  and  one-eighth  is  occupied 
by  the  gn^up  of  the  highest  degree  of  density.  In  the  North  Central 
States  the  greater  portion,  nearly  one-half,  was  occupied  by  the  popu- 
lation group  (18  to  45  to  the  square  mile)  showing  developed  agricul- 
ture not  connected  with  industrial  centers.  The  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Central  States  also  show  a  preponderance  of  this  group,  over 
one-half  in  each  case  of  the  settled  area  being  so  occupied,  while  in 
the  Western  States  four-fifths  of  the  settled  area  is  still  confined  to 
the  first  population  group,  having  a  density  of  2  to  6  to  the  square  mile. 

UBBAN  AND  RURAL  POPULATION. 

A  special  feature  of  the  increase  of  general  density  is  the  growth  of 
a  distinctively  urban,  as  distinguished  from  a  rural,  population.    The 
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g^wth  of  trade  and  commerce  is  directly  accompanied  by  the  growth 
of  cities;  the  growth  of  manufactures  is  not  necessarily  but  usually  so 
accompanied.  From  1790  to  the  census  year  1900  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  cities  with  a  population  of  8,000  and 
over  and  in  the  proportion  of  the  population  living  in  them,  only  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  population  being  found  in  such  cities  in  the  former 
year,  while  one-third  were  so  found  in  the  latter  year  as  is  seen  by  the 
following  table: 

Per  cent  of  total  popuJaiion  in  cUies  of  8,000  or  over.^ 


CeninuyeaxB. 

Number 
of  ciUee. 

Per  cent 

urban  of 

total. 

Censuii  years. 

Number 
of  cities. 

Percent 

urban  of 

total. 

1790 

6 
6 
11 
18 
26 
44 

3.4 
4.0 
4.9 
4.9 
6.7 
8.5 

1850 

85 
141 
226 
286 
447 
545 

12.5 

uoo 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

16.1 

1810 

20.9 

1«J0 . 

22.6 

1880 

29.2 

1840 

8S.1 

» Twelfth  Cenmis,  Bulletin  No.  70,  p.  3, 

The  same  industrial  diversity  in  the  grand  divisions  that  was  indi- 
cated by  the  diversity  of  distribution  of  population  groups  is  shown  in 
the  differences  of  percentage  of  their  populations,  respectively,  found 
in  cities.  The  following  table  shows  three  differences  for  1880,  1890 
and  1900.  It  will  here  be  seen  that  all  divisions  show  an  increase 
between  1880  and  1900  in  the  percentage  of  the  population  living  in 
cities,  but  in  unequal  degree.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States  the  urban 
population,  already  in  1880  nearly  half  of  the  entire  population, 
increased  to  only  a  little  over  half  by  1900.  In  the  North  Central 
States  the  proportion,  about  one-sixth  in  1880,  rose  to  nearly  one-third 
in  1900.  In  the  South  Atlantic  States  the  proportion  rose  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-sixth,  while  in  the  South  Central  States  the  proportion 
rose  from  one-thirteenth  to  a  little  over  one-tenth. 

Urban  poptdation  (places  8^000  or  over)  1880, 1890, 1900,^ 


Geographical  diyisiona. 


United  States 


1880. 


Numbers 
of  cities. 


286 


North  Atlantic. 
North  Central.. 
South  Atlantic. 
South  Central.. 

Western 

Hawaii 


137 
95 
23 
20 
11 


Per  cent 
of  total 
popula- 
tion in 
cities. 


22.6 


43.1 
17.4 
12.4 
7.6 
24.0 


1890. 


Numbers 
of  cities. 


448 


199 

162 

86 

87 

24 


Per  cent 
of  total 
popula- 
tion in 
cities. 


29.2 


61.8 
25.9 
16.0 
10.4 
80.0 


1900. 


Numbers 
of  cities. 


546 


231 
192 

48 
.49 

30 
1 


Per  cent 
of  total 
popula- 
tion in 
cities. 


82.9 


58.6 
80.6 
17.0 
11.1 
81.2 
25.5 


1  Eleventh  Census,  Population  I,  p.  Ixviii,  and  Twelfth  Census,  Bulletin  No.  70,  p.  2. 
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The  Western  States,  considering  their  low  degree  of  general  density, 
show  a  strikingly  high  proportion  of  the  population  living  in  cities, 
24  per  cent  in  1880  and  31  per  cent  in  1890.  This  growth  of  a  strictly 
urban  population,  while  general  density  remains  in  the  grade  charac- 
teristic of  a  low  degree  of  industrial  development,  is  accounted  for  by 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  industries  carried  on  in  these  States.  Graz- 
ing and  mining  do  not  require  and,  indeed,  will  not  support  dense 
populations  throughout  the  general  area  where  they  prevail,  but  they 
do  require  centers  of  trade  to  dispose  of  the  product  and  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  workers. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  urban  population  for  the  last  three  decades 
has  varied  for  different  parts  of  the  country,  and,  as  indicated  by  the 
growing  percentage  of  urban  population  in  all  parts,  has  far  out- 
stripped the  rate  of  rural  increase. 

Between  1890  and  1900,  however,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  and 
chart  on  the  following  page,  while  the  rate  of  increase  of  cities  for  the 
whole  country  was  much  higher  than  that  of  rural  districts,  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  two  was  not  so  great  as  for  the  period  between 
1880  and  1890;  and,  turning  to  the  grand  divisions,  it  is  seen  that  the 
rate  of  increase  of  urban  population  for  the  latter  decade  is  much  more 
uniform  than  for  the  former  for  all  parts  of  the  country,  each  showing 
a  rate  within  a  few  points  of  the  average  for  the  whole  country. 

The  decrease  in  rate  for  the  North  Atlantic  States  is  seen  to  be  com- 
paratively slight.  The  large  proportionate  decrease  in  rate  in  the 
North  Central,  South  Central,  and  Western  States  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  collapse  of  ^'  boom"  towns,  started  in  a  period  of  speculation  in  land 
values.'  The  slightly  smaller  decrease  in  rate  for  the  South  Atlantic 
States  is,  it  has  been  claimed,'  due  to  the  fact  that  the  growing  manu- 
facturing interests  in  that  part  of  the  country  are  gathering  the  popu- 
lation in  small  rural  settlements  rather  than  in  cities.  It  was  noted 
above  that  while  the  growth  of  manufactures  was  usually  accompanied 
by  the  growth  of  urban  population,  this  was  not  necessarily  the  case. 

Taking  the  four  manufacturing  States  of  the  South — Alabama, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina — it  is  seen  that  the  rates 
of  increase  of  urban  population  in  two  of  these  States  only  are  approxi- 
mately up  to  the  level  of  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  urban  population 
of  the  South  Atlantic  States  as  a  whole  from  1880  to  1890,  while  in 
each  case  the  rate  is  much  lower  than  the  rate  for  the  same  State  in 
the  preceding  decade. 

In  all  four  States  the  groups  containing  the  smallest  cities  show  the 
highest  rates  of  increase — rates  that  are  absolutely  as  well  as  relatively 
high.  In  Alabama  and  Georgia  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  largest 
cities  is  considerable,  and  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  medium-sized 

>  A.  F.  Weber,  **Growth  of  cities,"  in  Municipal  Affaire,  June,  1901,  p.  370-1. 
«Ibid. 
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Percentage  ofincrecae,  urban  and  rural  population,^ 


Geo(i;mphical  diyisions. 

Rural. 

Urban  (dUes  6.000 +). 

1880-90. 

1880-1900. 

1880-90. 

189&-1900. 

United  States 

14.16 

15.29 

61.64 

86.90 

yonh  Atlantic 

1.61 
15.54 
11.77 
19.16 
50.26 

4.00 
10.32 
16.51 
27.45 
89.35 

44.15 
91.56 
60.68 
70.27 
114.38 

86.89 

North  Oential .". 

89.02 

South  Atlantic 

25.19 

South  Central 

85.76 

Western 

40.68 

1  Computed  from  Eleyenth  Census,  Population  I,  p.  Izviii,  and  Twelfth  Census,  Bulletin  Na  70,  p.  2. 
Chart  showing  percenlage  of  increase,  urban  and  rural  population. 
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cities  is  insignificant,  while  exactly  the  reverse  is  to  be  noted  in  North 
and  South  Carolina,  the  increase  of  the  largest  cities  being  unim- 
portant and  of  the  medium  group  considerable.  (See  accompanying 
table.) 

Increase  of  urban  populatumj  9oui?iem  manufacturing  States^  1890-1900.^ 


States. 


QeocglA. 
Moitfi  OaroUna. 
South  OaioUna. 


Per  cent 
Increase  of 
population. 


20.8 
20.6 
17.1 
16.4 


Per  cent 

Increase, 

urban 

(4,000  +) 

population. 


47.2 
86.8 
66.6 
86 


Per  cent 

increase  of 

cities 

20.000+ in 
1890. 


86.60 

25.58 

4.58 

1.55 


Per  cent 

increase  of 

cities 

4,000- 

20,000  in 

1890. 


9.29 
11.18 
80.75 
60.86 


Per  cent 
increase 

places  less 
than4,000in 

1890,  more 

than  4.000 
in  190O. 


22.56 

48.98 

164.94 

70.68 


1  Computed  from  Twelfth  Census,  Bulletins  Nos.  5,19,89,  and  46. 
SEX  AND  AGE — FOBEION  AND  NATIVE  BORN. 

The  distinctions  of  sex  and  age  in  a  population  are  of  industrial  as  well 
as  of  social  importance,  as  adult  males  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  working 
force.  These  are  found  in  excess  at  times  and  places  where  industrial 
opportunities  are  being  newly  developed.  In  a  later  stage,  when 
suflScient  prosperity  is  attained  to  enable  the  producing  class  of  males  to 
maintain  the  nonproducing  classes  of  women  and  children,  these  latter 
are  added  in  greater  proportion  to  the  population.  Hence  it  is  seen  that 
women  may  even  predominate  in  communities  where  industrial  activity 
is  greatest,  leaving  quite  out  of  account  the  women  actually  engaged 
in  industries;  while  the  same  phenomenon  is  seen  in  communities 
where  industrial  opportunities  have  become  exhausted,  the  adult  males 
having  gone  forth  to  seek  other  fields.  The  following  table,  showing 
the  percentage  of  males  in  the  whole  country  and  for  the  grand  divi- 
sions from  1850  to  1900,  indicates  the  working  of  some  of  the  causes. 

Percentage  of  males  m  toUd  population.  ^ 


Qeographical  dlTlsions. 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

United  States 

51.04 

51.16 

60.56 

50.88 

61.21 

61.2 

North  Atlantic 

60.80 
62.08 
60.08 
51.88 
78.61 

49.70 
52.14 
50.09 
51.45 
68.10 

49.48 
61.72 
48.96 
50.12 
61.60 

49.36 
61.92 
49.46 
60.62 
60.53 

49.87 
51.85 
49.88 
50.96 
58.70 

60.0 

North  Centzal 

51.6 

flonth  Atlantic 

50 

South  Central 

51 

Western 

66 

>  Eleventh  Census,  Population  I,  p.  Ixxii,  and  Twelfth  Census,  Bulletin  No.  103,  p.  17. 

By  this  it  is  seen  that  from  1850  to  1880  the  proportion  of  males  to 
females  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  steadily  declined,  there  being  a 
slight  excess  of  males  in  the  former  year,  a  slight  excess  of  females 
in  the  latter.  Since  1880  the  percentage  of  males  has  been  rising,  until 
in  1900  the  percentage  when  worked  out  to  only  three  places  is  exactly 
equal,  denoting  for  the  whole  period  the  general  slackening  in  the  current 
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of  westward  emigration  shown  in  other  tables.  There  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  the  Western  States  in  the  percentage  of  males  for  all  decades 
since  1850,  in  which  year  the  percentage  had  reached  the  great  and 
abnormal  height  of  73.61.  By  1890  it  had  dropped  to  58.88  per  cent, 
showing  a  near  approach  to  normal  conditions,  although  these  percent- 
ages are,  even  thus,  higher  than  those  shown  by  any  other  grand 
division  for  the  same  years.  The  percentages  of  males  in  other  grand 
divisions  show  more  varying  proportions  for  the  several  decades,  but 
a  comparison  of  1850  with  1900  for  each  shows  a  reduction  of  the 
percentage  of  males  in  each  case. 

Taking  the  average  for  the  whole  country,  however,  it  is  seen  that 
the  proportion  of  males  was  higher  in  1890  than  in  1850,  and  remains 
at  this  higher  level  for  1900.  This  change  is  largely  due,  undoubtedly, 
to  the  influence  of  foreign  immigration,  both  decades  (1850-1860 
and  1880-1890)  of  heavy  immigration  being  followed  by  increased  per- 
centages of  males  in  the  following  census  years  (1860  and  1890). 
Foreign  immigrants  are  in  large  proportion  adult  males,  and  the 
foreign-born  population  in  the  United  States  shows  a  higher  percentage 
of  this  class  than  does  the  native-born  population,  as  is  seen  by  the 
accompanying  table: 

Percentage  of  males  18-46  years  of  age  of  total  population  of  same  general  nativity ^  1890. 


Native 

white  of 

native 

parentage. 

Native 
whites  of 

foreign 
parentage. 

Foreign 
white. 

United  states 

19.72 

20.10 

29.79 

North  Atlantic 

19.38 
20.14 
18.46 
18.86 
26.39 

20.39 
19.31 
22.98 
21.47 
22.20 

28.72 

North  Central 

29.21 

South  Atlantic 

25.66 

South  Central 

28.82 

Western 

41.23 

1  Computed  from  Eleventh  Census,  Population  I,  pp.  396  and  748. 

The  foreign  population,  then,  is  more  predominately  a  working 
force  than  is  the  native  population,  and  the  native  whites  of  foreign 
parentage  than  the  native  whites  of  native  parentage,  since  the  former 
class  is  deficient  in  the  higher  age  periods  which  indicate  a  loss  of 
working  power. 

How  much  importance  is  to  be  given  to  this  preponderance  of  males 
among  the  foreign  element  of  the  population  is  seen  only  when  the 
numerical  strength  of  this  element,  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  pop- 
ulation, is  considered.  It  is  seen  in  the  following  table  that  in  1890 
foreign-born  whites  made  up  from  18  to  23  per  cent,  approximately, 
of  the  population  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States;  native  whites 
of  foreign  parentage  were  about  one-quarter  of  the  population  in  the 
former  group,  from  3  to  4  per  cent  in  the  latter;  while  native  whites 
of  native  parentage  were  found  with  fair  uniformity  for  all  parts  of 
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the  country  in  the  proportion  of  somewhat  over  one- half  of  the  popu- 
lation— the  proportion  held  by  foreign  whites  in  the  North  being 
taken  b}^  negroes  in  the  South. 

Percentage  ofnaiimty  elements  in  general  populationj  1890.^ 


Native 
white, 
native 
parent- 
age. 

Native 
white, 
foreign 
parent- 
age. 

Foreign 
white. 

Negro. 

Chinese. 

All 
Others. 

Total. 

United  States 

54.87 

18.87 

14.57 

11.98 

0.17 

0.09 

100 

North  Atlantic 

51.09 
54.78 
57.21 
60.71 
49.14 

25.08 

25.08 

8.64 

4. 62 

28.45 

22.27 

18.18 

2.28 

2.90 

22.22 

1.64 

1.93 

86.88 

81.71 

.89 

.04 
.01 

.03 
.07 
.04 
.06 
1.10 

100 

North  Central 

100 

South  Atlanlde 

100 

South  Central 

.61 
8.20 

100 

Western 

100 

1  Computed  from  Eleventh  Census,  Population  I,  pp.  396-^96. 

The  distribution  of  nativity  elements  considered  as  a  working  force 
is  also  to  be  correlated  with  the  distribution  of  general  population 
into  urban  and  rural.  The  cities  are  the  great  industrial  centers;  the 
foreign  immigrants,  with  a  preponderence  of  workers  among  them, 
crowd  into  the  cities.  The  accompanying  chart,  based  upon  data  given 
in  the  Eleventh  Census,  attempts  to  show  this  correlation  in  a  graphic 
wav. 

Percentages  of  urban*  and  foreign  popvUaiion^  1890 ^  by  geographical  divisions  arranged 

in  order  of  rank. 
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As  is  seen  by  the  chart,  the  North  Atlantic  States  lead  in  respect  to 
number  of  cities  of  25,000  and  over.  They  also  have  the  larg^est  per- 
centage both  of  their  total  population  and  their  foreign  population  in 
these  principal  cities,  and  only  fall  below  the  Western  States  in  high 
percentage  of  foreign  bom  in  the  population  both  of  the  division  as  a 
whole  and  the  cities. 

The  North  Central  States,  with  36  cities,  have  only  19  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  and  32.18  per  cent  of  the  foreign  population  in 
them.  This  indicates  the  prevailingly  rural  character  of  the  section, 
and  also  the  relatively  greater  urban  tendencies  of  the  foreign  bom, 
who  are  sufficiently  numerous  in  the  division  to  make  up  30.74  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the  cities  and  18.16  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  division  as  a  whole. 

The  South  Central  Division,  with  the  next  highest  number  of  cities, 
has  the  smallest  percentage  of  the  total  population  in  cities  of  any 
grand  division,  and  next  to  the  smallest  percentage  of  the  foreign 
population.  At  the  same  time  the  absolute  numbers  of  foreigners 
are  so  small  that  they  make  up  only  2.93  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  division  and  12.46  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  cities. 

The  South  Atlantic  States,  with  10  cities,  had  12.12  per  cent  of  their 
total  population  and  56.32  of  their  foreign  population  in  them,  the  lat- 
ter percentage  being  very  close  to  the  highest  shown  for  any  division — 
that  for  the  North  Atlantic  States.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  South 
Central  Division,  the  foreign-bom  population  is  small  in  absolute 
numbers  making  up  in  this  division  only  2.35  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  division  and  10.93  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
cities. 

The  Western  States  have  the  fewest  large  cities,  nine  only,  but  have  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  total  population  in  them  than  any  grand 
division  has  in  its  cities,  excepting  the  North  Atlantic.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  the  smallest  proportion  of  their  foreigners  in  cities. 
This  proportion,  however,  is  higher  than  that  for  the  total  population, 
and  the  number  of  foreigners  is  relatively  so  great  in  the  Western 
States  that  they  make  up  25.46  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
division  and  34.78  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  cities. 

OOOUPATIONS. 

The  industrial  tendencies  that  have  resulted  in  gathering  popula- 
tion— ^both  native  and  foreign  born — in  cities  are  shown  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  population  by  occupations  for  the  past  thirty  years.  Data 
from  the  Twelfth  Census  are  not  yet  at  hand  to  show  changes  since 
1890,  but  up  to  that  year,  from  1870,  certain  broad  lines  of  tendency 
are  to  be  noted.  From  1870  to  1890  was  to  be  observed  a  steady 
decline  in  the  proportion  of  males  employed  in  agriculture  to  all 
employed,  for  the  whole  country  and  for  each  grand  division.  Dur- 
'  "^  the  same  period  there  was  a  moderate  general  rise  in  the  propor- 
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tion  of  males  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries, 
and  a  considerable  rise  in  the  proportion  of  those  employed  in  trade 
and  transportation.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  males  engaged  in  professional  servicej 
from  2.61  per  cent  so  employed  in  1870  to  3.36  per  cent  in  1890. 

Data  for  showing  changes  in  distribution  by  occupations  for  the 
diJBFerent  nativity  elements  are  not  at  hand  for  a  sufficiently  extended 
period  to  show  tendencies  with  certainty.  But  for  the  short  period 
between  1880  and  1890  it  is  seen  that  the  proportion  of  foreign  bom 
to  all  employed  has  increased  in  all  of  the  main  classes  of  occupations 
excepting  trade  and  transportation.  It  is  also  seen  that  the  foreign 
born,  like  the  native  born,  were  tending  away  from  agriculture. 

Looking  at  the  tendencies  of  change  by  nationalities  between  the 
two  census  periods,  it  is  found  that  while  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  British,  Irish,  Germans,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians,  and 
of  all  others  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  decrease  was  greatest  for  the 
Swedes  and  Norwegians,  next  for  the  British,  next  for  the  Irish,  and 
last  for  the  Germans,  of  whom  29  per  cent  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture in  1880,  and  27  per  cent  in  1890,  a  decline  of  only  6  per  cent. 

In  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  the  proportion  of 
Germans  and  of  Irish  to  all  Germans  and  Irish  employed  remained 
practically  the  same  for  the  two  decades,  while  the  proportion  of  British 
and  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians  had  decidedly  increased.  A  moderate 
general  increase  in  the  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation is  observed  for  all  nationalities,  while  the  proportion  engaged 
in  professional  services  remains  fairly  constant. 

VOLUME  OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  industrial  progress  of  the  nation  may  be  seen  in  the  remarkable 
growth  of  industries  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years.  This 
growth  is  shown  in  graphic  form  in  the  accompanying  charts  of  vol- 
ume of  production  of  leading  staples  and  the  volume  of  traffic  by  rail- 
road and  steamship.  These  charts  were  drafted  from  tables  compiled 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  production  for  the  years  1879  to  1888 — a 
period  of  ten  years  following  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and 
representing,  therefore,  a  turning  point  in  the  industrial  history  of 
the  country.  Taking  the  average  volume  of  production  of  these  ten 
years  as  a  basis,  and  computing  the  annual  production  as  a  percentage 
of  this  basis,  the  relative  growth  of  the  several  products  can  be  seen 
in  comparison. 

METAUS  AND  MINERALS. 

On  this  basis  by  far  the  greatest  increase  has  occurred  in  the  pro^ 
duction  of  copper.*    The  production  of  this  metal  in  1900  is  shown  by 

^  See  Appendix  I,  chart  1. 
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an  index  of  429.6,  an  increase  of  nearly  4i  times  the  average  product 
of  the  years  1879-1888.  Next  after  copper  is  pig  iron,  the  product  of 
which  in  1900  was  nearly  3  times  the  aveipge  product  of  the  eighties. 
Following  close  on  pig  iron  are  bituminous  coal/  with  an  index  of 
293.9  in  1900,  and  zinc  with  an  index  of  292.5.  Anthracite  coal  shows 
relatively  a  small  increase,  reaching  153.3  in  1895,  falling  in  1897, 
rising  in  1899,  and  again  falling  to  142.2  in  1900.  Gold  comes  next 
with  an  index  of  237.8,  then  petroleum  with  an  index  of  207.8,  and 
lead  with  an  index  of  187.8.  The  product  of  silver  reached  its  highest 
point  in  1892,  the  index  being  171.6.  It  then  declined  to  the  low 
point  of  134  in  1894,  and  has  since  risen  to  163.4  in  1900.  All  of 
these  articles  iust  mentioned  have  more  than  doubled  their  product  in 
1900  as  compared  with  the  average  product  of  the  eighties,  and  in 
each  case,  moreover,  except  silver  and  anthracite  coal,  the  product  for 
1900  was  the  largest  on  record. 

AGBICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

When  we  pass  from  metallic  and  mineral  products  to  agricultural 
products  and  live  stock,  we  do  not  find  proportionally  so  large  nor  so 
regular  an  increase.  This  is  explained,  of  course,  by  the  fact  that 
already  in  the  eighties  the  farm  products  were  very  large,  and  the 
growth  of  the  industries  of  the  country  when  expressed  in  percent- 
ages appears  greater  for  those  industries  which  begin  on  a  relatively 
small  scale.  By  far  the  largest  increase  in  any  particular  year  is  shown 
in  the  case  of  potatoes,  the  crop  for  1895  being  represented  by  171.8  as 
compared  with  100  for  the  years  1879-1888.  But  this  crop  is  exceed- 
ingly irregular,  having  fallen  to  94.8  in  1897  and  risen  to  132.2  in 
1899  and  again  falling  to  121.9  in  1900.  Next  to  potatoes  the  largest 
increase  in  agricultural  production  is  found  in  cotton,"  the  article  which 
leads  all  others  is  our  export  trade,  yet  the  highest  point  reached  by 
the  commodity  is  174.8  in  1898  in  a  crop  74.8  per  cent  larger  than  the 
average  crop  of  1879-1888.  The  crop  of  1899  stood  at  142.8  and  that 
of  1900  at  150.7. 

Next  to  cotton,  wheat  shows  the  largest  increase,  this  being  also  a 
leading  export  crop.  The  largest  wheat  crop  was  harvested  in  1898, 
being  50.4  per  cent  larger  than  the  average  for  1879-1888.  The  short- 
est crop  within  the  past  ten  years  was  in  1893  and  the  crop  for  1900 
was  16.3  per  cent  above  the  average  of  our  ten -year  base.* 

The  corn  crop,  which  is  the  largest  single  product  in  the  country, 
shows  its  highest  index  in  1896,  this  being  134.3  on  the  basis  of  100  for 
1879-1888.  The  index  for  this  product  has  since  then  fallen  consid- 
erably below  that  point,  the  nearest  approach  being  123.8  in  1900. 
The  shortest  crop  since  1881  was  in  the  drought-stricken  year  1894, 
the  index  being  71.9.* 

^  Bee  Appendix  I,  chart  2.  '  See  Appendix  I,  chart  3. 
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Xhe  highest  index  reached  by  oats  was  in  1895,  this  being  138.4,  while 
the  crop  of  1900  followed  closely  at  136.2.  Rye  shows  the  least  gain 
of  th.e  grain  crops,  reaching  127  in  1891,  and  since  that  time  ranging 
from  95.8  to  111.9.  The  barley  crop  shows  a  more  persistent  gain, 
its  index  for  1891  being  152.3;  for  1895,  152.7,  and  since  that  time 
ranging  from  97.8  to  122.2. 

When  we  consider  the  live  stock  of  the  country  we  find,  of  course, 
less  violent  changes  from  one  year  to  another,  since  the  statistics  pre- 
sent the  number  of  animals  living  at  each  annual  period,  and  this 
includes  a  large  proportion  which  already  were  included  in  preceding 
years.    For  this  reason  increase  or  decrease  from  year  to  year,  being 
less  dependent  on  weather  conditions,  shows  more  accurately  the  esti- 
mate which  the  stock  I'aiser  places  on  the  changing  amount  of  profit 
in    his  business.    The  comparison  with  manufactures  and  mining  is 
more  apposite.    In  the  case  of  stock  raised  for  slaughter  purposes — 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine — there  has  been  an  actual  falling  off  in  the  past 
decade.    (See  charts.*)    The  number  of  cattle  in  the  country  reached  the 
highest  point  in  1892,  the  index  being  131.2.     From  this  point  there  has 
been  a  steady  decline,  until  in  1900  the  number  of  cattle  was  but  96.3 
per  cent  of  the  average  number  of  1879-1888. 

A  somewhat  similar  shown  ig  holds  for  sheep,  the  highest  point  here, 
however,  being  in  1884,  when  the  index  was  110.3.  From  that  point 
there  has  been  a  decline,  inter nipted  by  a  rise  to  102.9  in  1893,  but 
falling  to  80.1  in  1897,  and  again  rising  to  91.2  in  1900.  Altogether 
the  net  decline  for  the  last  year  reported  is  8.8  per  cent  below  the 
average  number  for  1879-1888,  but  there  is  a  net  rise  above  1897 
of  11.1. 

The  product  of  wool  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
number  of  sheep  (see  chart).  This  product  reached  its  highest  point, 
111.6,  in  1886,  when  sheep  stood  at  109.7,  and  following  the  year 
when  sheep  stood  at  their  highest  point,  110.3.  After  a  decline 
wherein  the  wool  clip  reached  as  low  a  point  as  96  in  1889,  accompany- 
ing the  low  point  of  92.8  for  sheep  in  the  same  year,  there  was  a 
recovery,  and  the  index  of  112.2  was  reached  in  1895,  although  sheep 
for  that  year  were  only  at  92.1.  The  lowest  point  for  wool  was  in 
1897,  represented  by  93.9,  and  there  has  since  then  been  an  increase, 
reaching  104.5  in  1900.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  sheep  has 
increased  only  from  80.1  in  1897  to  91.2  in  1900,  indicating  that  dur- 
ing the  period  under  review  the  quality  of  the  sheep  has  improved  so 
that  the  average  amount  of  wool  per  sheep  has  materially  increased. 
The  largest  number  of  hogs  in  the  country  was  in  1892,  the  index 
being  121.2.  There  had  been  a  rather  steady  increase  in  preceding 
years  leading  up  to  this  high  point,  but  since  then  the  decline  has  been 
marked,  having  fallen  to  89.4  in  1899. 
The  showing  is  different  with  draft  and  dairy  animals.     (See  chart) 

^  Appendix  l,  charts  4  and  5. 
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The  number  of  milch  cows  reached  the  highest  point,  125  in  1895,  and, 
after  a  slight  decline,  returned  to  123.4  in  1900.  There  was  a  much 
larger  increase  in  horses  until  1893,  when  the  index  showed  142.1,  but 
since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady  decline,  usually  attributed  to  the 
substitution  of  electric  traction,  until  in  1900  the  index  stood  at  118.7. 

In  the  case  of  mules  there  has  been  a  similar  movement,  the  largest 
number  in  1894  being  represented  by  130,  and  the  number  for  1900 
by  116. 

MANUFACTURES. 
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Coming  now  to  a  consideration  of  manufactured  products,  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  steel  increased  gradually,  with  only  slight  variations 
of  decrease,  until  1895;  and  after  that  year  increased  with  great  rapidity 
until  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  1899,  when  an  enor- 
mously high  rate  of  increase,  552  per  cent  above  the  average  for  the  ^ 
ten  years,  1879-1888,  the  highest  recorded,  is  reached. 

The  production  of  iron  and  steel  rails  has  expanded  more  evenly. 
In  1881  the  production  was  120  per  cent  of  the  average  for  the  ten 
years.  In  1887  the  highest  percentage  of  increase  (154.9)  was  reached, 
but  after  a  general  decline,  broken  by  short  rises  until  1894,  produc- 
tion increased  again,  and  in  the  last  year,  for  which  figures  are  at  hand, 
had  i-isen  nearly  to  the  1887  point.  ^ 

In  default  of  statistics  showing  directly  the  amount  of  output  of 
cotton  and  woolen  mills,  the  amount  of  their  takings  of  raw  cotton 
and  raw  wool  respectively  in  successive  years  may  be  regarded  as  some 
indication  of  the  growth  or  decline  of  cotton  and  woolen  manufacture. 

The  takings  of  mills  do  not,  in  any  given  year,  necessarily  represent 
the  production  for  the  same  or  the  following  year,  but  the  general  rise 
and  fall  of  takings  through  succeeding  years  parallels  with  tolerable 
closeness  the  increase  and  decrease  of  output. 

A  striking  exception  will  be  noted  in  the  case  of  the  woolen  industry. 
The  takings  of  wool  reached  their  highest  point  in  1896-97,  dropping 
suddenly  and  greatly  in  the  two  following  years,  and  recovering  only 
in  part  in  the  following  year;  while  the  actual  production  of  woolen 
mills  showed  no  such  increase  in  1896-97,  and  no  such  drop  after  that 
year.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  large  purchases  of  wool 
anticipatory  of  the  '^Dingley  tarilBf,"  which  were  so  large  that  pro- 
duction did  not  catch  up  to  them  for  the  four  years  following. 

Cotton  takings  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  absence  of  serious  disturb- 
ing causes,  more  nearly  paralleled  the  courae  of  production.  The 
proportionate  increase  and  decrease  of  these  takings  correspond  in 
general  with  the  takings  of  wool  until  1896-97  is  reached,  when  the 
cotton  takings,  in  opposition  to  the  great  drop  in  wool,  rise  rapidly 
to  a  high  point  and  remain  there  for  succeeding  years.* 

^  See  Appendix  I,  chart  6.  '  See  Appendix  I,  chart,  7. 
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The  comparative  consumption  of  cotton  of  Northern  and  Southern 
mills  by  absolute  figures,  not  percentages,  for  successiv^e  years  is  an 
index  of  that  remarkable  expansion  of  the  Southern  cotton  industry 
which  has  been  such  a  feature  of  the  industry  in  general  since  1893-94. 
At  the  same  time  the  production  of  Northern  mills  has  not  only  not 
declined  (except  for  a  moderate  drop  after  1894-95),  but  has  increased 
with  great  rapidity,  production  reaching  the  highest  point  recorded  in 
1899-1900,  while  the  slight  drop  noted  for  the  present  year  keeps  the 
volume  of  production  far  above  that  of  any  year  before  1898-99.* 

Since  1871  the  production  of  fermented  liquors  and  of  cigars,  respec- 
tively, shows  a  generally  steady  and  parallel  advance  throughout  the 
series  of  years,  while  the  production  of  distilled  spirits  has  two  periods 
of  sadden  rise  and  fall,  the  high  points  being  reached  in  1881  and  1893, 
respectively.  The  former  high  point  indicates  the  culmination  of  a 
period  of  overproduction,  after  which  the  products  had  to  be  disposed 
of  in  foreign  markets  and  production  was  reduced;  the  latter  precedes 
the  increase  in  the  revenue  tax  on  distilled  liquors  imposed  in  1894,  to 
escape  which,  the  normal  production  of  the  succeeding  year  was  largely 
anticipated.' 

RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION. 

Reviewing  the  statistics  of  relative  increase  of  miles  of  railroad 
ox)erated  from  1871  to  the  present  time,  and  the  increase  and  decrease 
in  the  number  of  passengers  and  tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile,  it  is 
seen  that  miles  operated  and  ton  and  passenger  miles  show  a  generally 
regular  and  parallel  course  of  increase  from  1883  to  1892.     From  that 
year  on,  however,  the  degrees  of  relative  change  for  each  class  diverge 
widely.    Speculation  in  railroad  properties  in  1892  (indicated  by  a 
rather  sharper  increase  of  miles  operated  than  for  preceding  years) 
led  to  extensive  rate  cutting,  which,  together  with  the  demand  made 
by  the  Columbian  Exposition,  caused  a  sudden  rise  in  the  volume  of 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  in  the  following  year,  1893,  notwith- 
standing a  comparatively  light  grain  crop  and  the  prevailing  industrial 
depression.     In  1894  a  reaction  is  shown  by  a  sharp  drop  in  ton  and 
I)assenger  mileage.     Since  that  time  miles  operated  have  increased 
regularly  but  moderately;  passenger  mileage  has  barely  recovered  the 
ground  lost  in  1894,  while  ton  mileage  has  risen  rapidly  to  a  point  far 
higher  than  that  reached  in  1893,  the  previous  high  point.' 

MERCHANT  MARINE. 

When  we  come  to  the  shipping  industry  of  the  United  States  we 
notice  a  marked  diflference  in  comparison  with  the  industries  just 

'See  Appendix  I,  chart  8.  'See  Appendix  I,  chart  9. 

'  See  Appendix  I,  chart  10. 
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described.  Reviewing  the  increase  in  the  past  forty-three  years  of 
the  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States,  and  considering  the 
total  amount  of  this  traffic  carried  in  American  vessels,  it  is  seen  that 
while  the  foreign  trade  increased  by  amazing  strides,  especially  m  the 
past  seven  years,  the  absolute  amount  carried  in  American  vessels 
has  shown  a  steady  decline,  and  the  comparative  amount  a  still  more 
striking  decline.^ 

Considering  the  distribution  of  tonnage  of  the  United  States  mer- 
chant marine,  it  appears  that  the  highest  total  was  reached  in  the  year 
1861,  and  the  lowest  total  since  that  time  in  1881.  After  that  year 
there  was  a  general  increase  until  1900,  not  yet,  however,  reaching  the 
highest  figures  of  1861.  Statistics  for  the  period  also  show  that  while 
the  tonnage  engaged  in  coastwise  trade  has  shown  a  steady  increase, 
that  engaged  in  foreign  trade  has  steadily  declined.' 

Statistics  of  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  from  1857 
to  1900  exhibit  wide  fluctuations  dependent  directly  upon  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country.  The  highest  points  reached  were  in  1864, 
1874, 1882, 1891,  and  1899.  The  lowest  point  was  in  1886,  and  a  point 
almost  as  low  was  reached  in  1895.  The  increase  from  1895  to  1899 
has  been  from  110,000  tons  to  393,000  tons.* 

THE  GOLD  STANDARD. 

While  the  investigations  of  the  Industrial  Commission  have  cov- 
ered directly  only  the  problems  of  labor  and  industrial  organization 
and  the  legislation  thereon,  yet  it  can  not  be  overlooked  that  beneath 
all  industry  and  labor  a  fundamental  condition  is  the  standard  of 
money  and  the  stock  of  currency  upon  which  all  the  arrangements  of 
capital  and  labor  are  based.  The  most  important  fact  in  the  review  of 
this  financial  foundation  of  industry  is  the  official  establishment  of  the 
finances  of  the  Government  on  the  gold  basis,  thus  placing  this  coun- 
try on  an  equality  with  other  commercial  countries  in  their  own 
markets  and  in  neutral  markets.  The  movement  in  these  countries 
toward  the  gold  standard  is  indicated  by  the  following  calendar  of 
jevents  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint: 

1816.  Adoption  of  the  gold  standard  in  England  on  the  basis  of  the  pound  sterling 
at  7,322  grams  fine  in  weight 

1871.  Adoption  of  gold  standard  in  Germany. 

1871.  Establishment  of  double  standard  in  Japan  at  ratio  of  1  to  16.17. 

1873.  Suspension  of  silver  coinage  and  establishment  of  the  gold  dollar  as  the  unit 
of  value  in  the  United  States.  Limitation  of  coinage  of  5-franc  pieces  on  individual 
accounts  in  France.  Replacing  of  the  silver  standard  by  that  of  gold  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway. 

1875.  Suspension  of  silver  coinage  on  individual  account  in  Italy. 

1878.  Bland-Allison  silver-purchase  act,  United  States. 

>See  Appendix  I,  chart  11.  'See  Appendix  I,  chart  12. 

'See  Appendix  I,  chart  13. 
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1879.  Reeamption  of  specie  payments,  United  Stotee. 
18S7.  Retirement  of  trade  dollan  bj  United  States. 
1890.  Sherm&n  nlver-purchase  act.  United  States. 
1892.  Gold  standard  adopted  by  Austria- Hungary. 

1883.  Soapennon  of  mlv«r  coinage  in  Britdah  India.  Repeal  of  pnrchaaing  claose 
of  Shennan  Act  in  the  United  States. 

1897.  Adoption  of  gold  standard  by  Rusma  and  Japan. 
1900.  Gold  standard  adopted,  United  States. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  as  the  coininon  monetary 
basis  for  the  leading  countries,  the  supply  of  that  metal  as  replenished 
l>7  the  annual  production  gains  increasing  significance.  That  this  sup- 
ply has  enormously  incr«tsed  with  the  increased  demand  U  evident. 

WorUPt  productwn  of  gold,  1873  to  1900. 

[Report  of  Director  of  the  Hint.  190D.  p.  IWk] 
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From  the  year  1878  to  1891,  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  gold  inciYtased  from  $96,200,000  to  $180,660,000,  an  increase 
of  $34,450,000,  or  35.9  per  cent,  in  the  annual  product.  From  1891 
to  1899,  a  period  of  nine  years,  the  increase  was  $175,934,900,  an 
increase  of  57.3  per  cent  over  the  product  of  1891,  and  218.8  percent 
over  the  product  of  1878.  There  was  a  decline  of  production  in  1900 
of  $63,000,000  below  the  figures  for  1899,  owing  to  the  South  African 
war  and  the  closing  of  the  Transvaal  mines,  whose  output  at  the  time 
of  closing  had  reached  a  rate  of  $100,000,000  per  year. 

In  considering  whether  the  supply  of  gold  is  inci'easing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  growing  commerce  of  gold-using  countries,  a  clear  distinction 
should  be  made  between  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  establish- 
ment of  the  gold  standard  and  the  circumstances  attending  the  standard 
when  once  established.  During  the  process  of  establishing  the 
standard  in  Russia,  Austria- Hungary,  and  other  countries,  between  the 
years  1891  and  1897,  large  quantities  of  paper  and  silver  money  were 
retired  and  gold  was  imported  to  take  their  place.  At  the  same  time 
Germany  and  France  added  largely  to  their  stock  of  gold  in  order  to 
protect  their  reserves.  This  necessarily  drew  upon  the  supply  of  gold 
from  Uie  mines,  and  upon  the  stock  in  other  coimtries.     While  this 
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movement  continued  there  was  apparent  scarcity  of  the  metal,  with 
attendant  stringency  in  the  money  markets  and  depression  of  trade, 
but  after  these  countries  had  completed  their  transition  to  the  gold 
basis  they  not  only  ceased  to  draw  upon  the  world's  stock  but  actually 
yielded  a  portion  of  their  own  accumulations. 

Tables  compiled  for  this  report  (see  Appendix  II,)  and  the  chart 
below  presented  show  this  movement  of  gold.     In  the  four  years 

Oold  production  and  absorption. 
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preceding  1891  the  four  countries  above  mentioned  absorbed  much 
less  than  the  annual  product,  but  in  the  four  years  1891  to  1894 
they  absorbed  $105,000,000  in  excess  of  the  world's  product,  and 
again  in  1896  and  1897  they  took  60  per  cent  of  the  world's  pro- 
duct. Large  quantities  of  this  excess  were  drawn  from  the  United 
States,  which  in  the  six  years  1891  to  1896  lost  $27,000,000  more  than 
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the  annual  domestic  product  In  1897  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary 
c<HDpleted  their  transition  to  the  gold  standard,  and  thenceforth  the 
exports  and  imports  of  gold  followed  the  ordinary  trade  movement, 
undisturbed  by  changes  in  monetary  systems.  At  the  same  time  came 
the  enormous  increase  in  output  from  South  Africa  and  Alaska.  The 
result  was  that,  instead  of  taking  gold  from  other  countries  these  four 
countries  left  in  1898  and  1899  a  surplus  of  nearly  «225,OOO,0OO  per 
year  for  other  countries.  The  United  States,  instead  of  losing  gold, 
has  by  means  of  an  unprecedented  balance  of  merchandise  trade  absorbed 
more  than  half  this  surplus.  The  stock  of  gold,  which  had  reached 
$705,800,000  in  1888,  fell  to  its  lowest  point— $600,000,000— in  1896, 
and  rose  to  $1,131,739,261  in  1901,  an  increase  of  87  per  cent  in  five 
years. 

Total  currency  in  the  United  State*  and  proportion  of  gold. 
IReport  on  tha  nataeet.  1900,  pp.  cxzztI  Kill,  and  p.  axil,  and  circulation  BUMment  for  Jolr.  IWl.] 


I  Una  D,  chart,  p.  XL 

This  increase  in  the  stock  of  gold  brought  the  United  States  in 
1900,  to  the  first  place,  taking  precedence  over  France,  the  next  in 
order,  by  an  amount  of  nearly  $200,000,000. 

World"!  Uoct  o/jroM— Quantify  and  order  of  precedence. 
[ReporU  Director  of  the  Mint.] 
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For  fifteen  years  the  stock  of  gold  held  by  Great  Britain  had  actually 
declined ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  quantity  of  gold  reserve 
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is  not  the  sole  criterion  of   a  nation's  financial  power.      With  the 
leading  countries  established  on  the  same  monetary  basis,  the  bare 

Currency  movement^  1878-1900, 
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quantity  of  reserves  does  not  have  as  great  significance  as  the  supply 
of  capital  for  investment  and  a  credit  balance  due  from  other  countries. 
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These  Great  BritaiD  possesses  beyond  all  other  couatries,  owing  to  her 
ownership  of  international  securitiea,  her  foreign  investments  and 
earnings,  colonial  government  accounts,  etc.  With  these  enormous 
credits  continually  payable  in  London,  coupled  with  a  highly  developed 
deposit  and  check  system,  it  is  possible  for  Great  Britain  to  conduct  her 
immense  financial  operations  on  a  relatively  small  gold  reserve. 

VOLUME  OF  MONETARY  CIRCULATION. 

In  addition  to  the  stock  of  gold  available  for  Government  and  busi- 
ness purposes,  there  was,  in  liKK),  of  other  kinds  of  currency,  includ- 
mg  silver,  subsidiary  coin,  United  States  notes,  national-bank  notes, 
and  fractional  currency,  an  amount  equal  to  f  1,358, 837, 344.  This  is 
nearly  double  the  aggregate  amount  of  these  kinds  of  money  of  the 
year  1879,  and  the  total  currency  of  all  kinds  in  the  Treasury  and  in 
circulation  in  1901  was  $3,483,567,606,  which  was  3.3  times  the  total 
amount  of  currency  in  1879,  and  3.3  times  the  total  in  1878. 

The  significant  change  which  has  occurred  in  the  years  under  review 
is  the  increased  proportion  of  gold  in  the  aggregate  of  all  currency. 
In  1879  gold  amounted  to  33.8  per  cent  of  the  total  currency.  In 
1890  it  had  risen  to  41.3  per  cent,  but  fell  in  1896  to  33.3  per  cent 
Again,  in  1901,  gold  amounted  to  45.3  per  cent  of  the  total  currency. 
(See  table,  p.  31.) 

The  full  significance  of  the  increase  in  currency  can  not  be  ade- 
quately measured  except  by  distinguishing  between  that  portion  which 
belongs  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  that  which  is  in  cir- 
culation among  the  people,  since  it  is  the  latter  only  that  is  available 
for  the  business  community. 

Money  in  treatitry  aad  in  draUation. 
[Report  on  the  Flaances,  IMS,  p.  czlL] 
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There  have  been  excessive  fluctuations  in  the  amounts  held  by  the 
Treasury,  thus  materially  affecting  the  amounts  in  circulation.  The 
smallest  balance  held  by  the  Treasury  during  the  twenty-three  years  from 
1878  to  1901  was  in  January,  1894,  when  it  amounted  to  $108,372,617. 
From  this  low  point  the  balance  has  increased  to  $306,301,325  on  July  1, 
1901,  the  largest  balance  held  by  the  Treasury  on  that  date  for  any 
year  except  1886  and  1887.  Of  this  amount  the  law  of  March  14, 
1900,  requires  $150,000,000  to  be  held  in  gold  as  a  minimum  reserve 
against  outstanding  United  States  notes,  amounting  to  a  fixed  sum 
of  $346,681,016,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  required,  when- 
ever the  gold  reserve  falls  below  this  $150,000,000,  to  replenish  it  from 
loans.  For  this  reason  the  share  absorbed  by  the  Treasury  from  the 
total  stock  of  money  in  the  country  can  not  again  fall  as  low  as  it  was 
in  the  year  1896. 

The  foregoitfg  statements  show  that  there  are  three  causes  which 
control  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  among  the  people:  (l)gold 
exports  and  imports;  (2)  internal  expansion  or  contraction  of  Govern- 
ment money  and  bank  money;  (3)  surplus  and  deficit  revenues  of  the 
Government  Treasury.  Taking  these  three  factors  into  account  there 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  four  rather  distinct  periods  in  the  movement 
of  monetary  circulation  (see  accompanying  chart,  line  A,  and  preced- 
ing table),  first  from  1878  to  1883,  when  the  in(!rea8e  amounted  to 
68.7  per  cent,  or  13.7  per  cent  per  year;  second,  from  1883  to  1892, 
30.2  per  cent,  or  3.3  per  cent  per  year;  third,  a  decline  for  1892  to 
1896  of  6.9  per  cent,  or  1.7  per  cent  per  year;  and,  fourth,  an  increase 
from  1896  to  1901  of  45.1  per  cent,  or  9  per  cent  per  year.  As  a  final 
result  the  circulation  in  1901,  amounting  to  $2,177,266,280,  was  3  times 
the  circulation  of  1878  and  2.9  times  the  circulation  of  1873. 

Perhaps  this  increase  in  circulation  during  two  decades  may  be  more 
fairly  shown  by  comparing  it  with  the  increase  in  population.  Tables 
prepared  in  the  Treasury  Department  (see  preceding  table)  show  that 
from  1873  to  1878  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  per  capita  circulation 
from  $18.04  to  $15.32,  the  lowest  point  reached  since  the  period  of  the 
civil  war.  From  that  date  to  1883  there  was  an  increase  to  $22.91  per 
capita,  an  increase  of  43.3  per  cent.  With  slight  fluctuations  the  cir- 
culation per  capita  rose  to  $24.56  in  1894.  This  is  followed  by  the 
abrupt  decline  to  $21.44  in  1896,  a  decrease  of  13.3  per  cent  in  two 
years.  Following  1896  the  increase  to  1901  was  30.5  per  cent,  or  an 
increase  from  the  low  point  of  1878  amounting  to  83  per  cent,  and 
from  this  point  in  1873  of  55.5  per  cent. 

donsidering  the  causes  which  have  affected  the  volume  of  circulation 
in  the  four  periods  under  review,  we  should  notice  for  the  first  period 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  on  January  1, 1879;  next,  the  enor- 
mous net  imports  of  gold,  which  in  thirty  months — from  August, 
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1879,  to  January,  1882— amounted  to  $206,000,000;  next,  the  coinage 
of  silver  dollars  at  the  rate  of  $2^000,000  per  month ;  finally,  the  increase 
in  national-bank  circulation,  amounting  to  $18,300,000  from  October, 
1878,  to  October,  1881.  These  factors  combined  brought  about  the 
increase  in  circulation  already  mentioned  of  68.7  per  cent  in  five 
years. 

In  the  second  period,  when  the  circulation  increased  3.3  per  cent  per 
year  for  nine  years — 1883  to  1892 — ^there  was  a  net  increase  of  gold 
amounting  to  $122,000,000,^  and  a  decrease  in  national-bank  notes  of 
$178,000,000,*  but  an  increase  of  silver  at  the  rate  of  $24,000,000  per 
year  for  seven  years,  and  $40,000,000  per  year  for  two  years. 

In  the  third  period,  1892  to  1896,  when  circulation  declined  6.9 
per  cent,  there  was  a  net  loss  of  gold  through  its  exportation  amounting 
to  $201,000,000,  a  large  part  of  this  being  taken,  as  already  stated,  by 
Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  for  the  purpose  of  substitution  for 
paper  currency.  There  was  also  the  repeal  of  the  silver-purchase 
act  in  August,  1893,  and  an  increase  in  the  holdings  of  the  Treasury  of 
more  than  $140,000,000.'  This  was  partially  offset  by  an  increase  of 
$50,000,000  in  national-bank  notes. 

In  the  fourth  period,  1896  to  1901,  when  circulation  increased  at  the 
rate  of  9  per  cent  per  year,  the  leading  causes  were  the  enormous 
importations  of  gold  consequent  upon  increase  in  the  world's  production 
and  the  completion  of  European  currency  changes  and  the  industrial 
revival  in  the  United  States,  the  net  imports  for  five  years  being 
$213,000,000,  added  to  a  domestic  production  exceeding  $300,000,000. 

BANK  LOANS. 

The  monetary  circulation  of  the  country  is  made  available  for  busi- 
ness enterprises  largely  through  the  banking  system  of  the  country. 
The  loans  of  national  and  State  banks,  representing  the  accommo- 
dation granted  to  industry,  amounted  to  $1,069,000,000  in  1879,  and 
increased  to  $1,631,000,000  in  1883,  an  increase  of  52.6  per  cent  at  the 
time  when  the  monetary  circulation  increased  68.7  per  cent.     (See 

accompanying  chart,  line  B,  and  table.)  From  1883  to  1892  there 
was  an  increase  of  75.4  per  cent  in  loans,  while  circulation  increased 

80.2  per  cent.    From  1892  to  1896  loans  decreased  9.4  per  cent,  while 

circulation  decreased  6.9  per  cent.     From  1896  to  1900  loans  increased 

44.4  per  cent,  while  circulation  increased  36. 9  per  cent.    The  amount  of 

loans  outstanding  in  October,  1900,  amounted  to  $3,716,000,000,  an 

increase  of  3i  times  over  the  amount  outstanding  in  1879. 

^  See  chart,  p.  22,  and  table,  p.  21. 

'National-bank  notes  outstanding  Jane  30,  1SS3,  $347,856,146;  June  30,  1892, 
$167,306,957. 
'  See  table,  p.  23. 
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BANK  CLEABINGS. 
Bufiiness  activity  of  the  country,  in  uo  far  aa  it  is  based  upon  the  loans 
and  deposita  of  the  banks,  is  indicated  in  the  bank  clearings.  Bank 
clearings  indicate  the  quantity  of  business  conducted  through  the 
medium  of  checks,  and  ai-e  therefore  an  exact  measure  of  the  activity 
of  large  wholesale  and  manufacturing  establishments  and  of  the  specu- 
lative exchanges.  It  is  of  some  impoiiancc  in  this  connection  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  clearings  of  New  York,  the  center  of  spetmlative 
transaction,  and  the  remainder  of  the  country,  wherein  the  clearings 
indicate  more  accurately  actual  exchange  of  property  and  products. 
Outside  New  York  clearings  have  increased  from  ^,290,800,000,  in 
1879,  to  $33,526,385,487,  in  1900,  an  increase  of  nearly  fourfold. 
Bank  ekanngs.^ 
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The  increase  in  New  York  for  tJie  same  period  has  been  from 
$29,235,000,000  to  $60,761,791,901,  in  1899,  an  increase  of  only  two- 
fold. Even  this  showing  exaggerates  the  relative  growth  of  New 
York,  since  New  York's  clearings  in  1881  were  over  $49,000,000,000, 
or  only  19  per  cent  less  than  in  1900,  whereas  the  clearings  outside 
New  York  in  1881  were  more  than  60  per  cent  less  than  in  1900.  The 
years  1881  and  1899  tor  New  York  and  1900  for  banks  outside  New 
York  are  proper  years  for  compari^n,  since  they  were  the  years 
when  in  each  period  of  business  activity  speculation  i-eached  the  top. 

The  foregoing  inferences  in  comparing  the  clearings  in  New  York 
with  those  in  the  remainder  of  the  country  are  considerably  modified, 
if  account  be  taken  that  in  May,  1892,  there  was  established  in  New 
York  the  Stock  Exchange  clearing  house,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
relieving  the  bank  clearing  house  of  the  pressure  of  its  exchanges. 
In  the  Stock  Exchange  clearing  house  stock  sales  made  by  brokers  are 
balanced  and  cleared  against  each  other,  just  as  in  the  bank  clearing 
house  bank  checks  are  cleared.  The  broker,  instead  of  making  out 
checks  for  all  the  stocks  he  buys  and  receiving  checks  for  all  he  sells, 
simply  sends  to  the  Stock  Exchange  clearing  house  a  statement  of  bis 
purchases  and  sales  with  a  check  for  the  difference  that  he  owes,  or 
a  draft  for  the  balance  due  him  on  his  trades.  Thus  a  single  check 
each  day,  through  the  Stock  Exchange  clearing  house,  takes  the  place 
of  many  checks  through  the  bank  clearing  house.  The  extent  of 
this  relief  afforded  b;  the  Stock  Exchange  clearing  house  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  tiiat  the  values  of  stocks  bought  and  sold  on 
this  single  exchange  ranged  from  $3,094,942,769  in  the  year  1894  to 
$18,429,291,715  in  1899,  and  that  the  number  of  shares  dealt  in  ranged 
from  49,075,032  in  1894  to  176,421,135  in  1899. 

Stitnber  and  value  of  thare*  lold  al  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
[GammercLiil  and  iHn.nM.i  chioolcls,  Jouuuy  12,  IWl.  p.  64.] 
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Notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  the  Stock  Exchange  clearing' 
house,  stock  speculation  continues  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
ordinary  bank  clearings  of  New  York,  whereas  its  importance  is  less 
in  the  clearing  houses  outside  New  York.     For  this  reason  it  is  sig- 
nificant  to  notice  that  whereas  the  clearings  in  New  York  in  1900  fell 
13.4  per  cent  below  those  in  1899,  yet  outside  New  York  the  clearings 
slightly  increased,  and  that  they  have  steadily  increased  since  1896, 
indicating  that  the  prosperity  and  business  activity  of  the  manufactur- 
ing and  mercantile  classes,  apart  from  strictly  speculative  interests, 
continues  unabated.     (See  table,  p.  26,  and  chart,  p.  21.) 

This  conclusion  is  still  further  emphasized  if  we  compare  the  clear- 
ings for  the  month  of  June,  1901,  the  latest  month  preceding  the 
preparation  of  this  final  report,  with  the  corresponding  month  in  1900. 
The  comparison  is  as  follows: 

Bank  dearings,  June,  1901  and  1900. 


June,  1901 
June,  1900 


New  York. 


$4,800,782,255 
8,874,206,341 


Increase. 


Peroeni, 
77.1 


Outside  New 
York. 


$3,244,900,676 
2,796,408,262 


Increase. 


PtT  cent, 
16.1 


From  this  table  is  seen  the  enormous  increase  in  speculative  transac- 
tions in  New  York,  amounting  in  June,  1901,  to  77.1  per  cent  above 
those  of  June,  1900,  whereas  outside  New  York  the  increase  (16.1  per 
cent)  continues  along  the  same  moderate  lines  of  the  preceding  four 
years. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

The  volume  of  monetary  circulation  and  the  volume  of  bank  loans 
furnish  the  standard  with  reference  to  which  all  commodities  are  bought 
and  sold.  The  prices  of  each  commodity  rise  and  fall  according  to  its 
own  demand  and  supply,  but  beneath  the  particular  rise  and  fall  of 
each  commodity  is  the  general  rise  and  fall  of  all  commodities  as 
measured  by  the  volume  of  circulation  and  bank  loans.  In  times  of 
business  prosperity,  with  increasing  circulation  and  increasing  loans, 
and  an  increasing  activity,  as  shown  in  bank  clearings,  the  prices  of 
all  industrial  products  rise  together,  some  at  a  rapid  rate,  others  at  a 
slower  rate,  owing  to  the  different  conditions  affecting  each.  Products 
are  bought  and  sold  on  a  higher  and  higher  level  of  prices.  Again, 
in  times  of  depression,  with  decreasing  ciit^ulation  and  decreasing 
loans,  and  a  decreasing  volume  of  bank  clearings,  the  general  level  of 
prices  falls,  and  the  trade  of  the  country  is  conducted  on  a  lower  and 
lower  level  of  prices. 

These  effects  show  themselves  first  in  the  prices  of  stocks,  then  in 
the  wholesale  prices  of  products,  and  last  in  wages  and  retail  prices 
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of  products.  The  prices  of  stocks  are  iSirst  affected,  because  these  arc, 
so  to  speak,  nearest  the  money  supply,  and  they  represent  the  antici- 
pation of  future  earnings  and  dividends.  With  abundance  of  money, 
low  rates  of  interest,  and  good  prospects  of  profits  they  quickly 
respond  and  rise  in  price,  but  with  the  opposite  condition  they  fall  in 
price.  Railroad  and  transportation  stocks  are  a  well-recognized  cri- 
terion of  the  general  conditions  of  business,  since  these  depend  for 
their  profits  on  the  traffic  in  merchandise.  The  following  table  shows 
the  movement  of  prices  of  28  railroad  stocks  for  the  twenty-three 
years,  from  July,  1878,  to  June,  1901,  the  average  prices  for  the  ten 
years  1879-1889  being  taken  as  a  basis  at  100  for  each  stock.* 

Movement  of  prices  of  fS  railroad  stocks  JuLy^  1878^  to  Jutie^  1901,  average  prices  for 

1S79-89  being  100, 


1878-79 73 

1879-80 98 

1880-81 114 

1881-82 116 

1882-83 112 

1883-84 97 

1884-86 76 

1885-86 87 


1886-87 101 

1887-88 98 

1888-89 100 

1889-90 105 

1890-91 98 

1891-92 102 

1892-93 103 

1893-94 87 


1894-95 84 

1895-96 88 

1896-97 86 

1897-98 99 

1898-99 115 

1899-1900 126 

1900-1901 143 


From  this  table  it  can  be  seen  that  in  the  two  years  1878-79  to  1880-81 
the  prices  of  stocks  rose  from  an  index  number  of  78  to  114,  an  increase 
of  56.2  per  cent,  and  to  116  in  1881-82,  an  increase  of  58.9  per  cent, 
and  stood  at  112  in  1882-83,  an  increase  of  53.4  per  cent.  During  this 
period  circulation  increased  53.2  per  cent,  loans  increased  52.6  per 
cent,  and  clearings  increased  66.6  per  cent. 

The  sharp  depression  of  1884-85  brought  stocks  down  to  75,  a  decline 
of  35.4  per  cent,  and  there  was  a  heavy  decline  in  clearings  and  a 
slight  decline  in  loans,  but  not  in  circulation.  The  recovery  which  fol- 
lowed served  to  keep  stocks  at  about  100  until  1892-93,  at  a  time  when 
loans,  circulation,  and  clearings  were  all  increasing.  The  severe 
depression  of  1893  brought  a  low  level  of  prices,  the  average  being 
about  85  for  four  years,  until  1896-97.  Since  then  has  occurred  an 
unprecedented  rise,  the  average  for  1900-1901  being  143,  an  increase 
in  four  years  of  66.3  per  cent.  During  these  four  years  circulation 
increased  36.5  per  cent,  loans  44.4  per  cent,  and  clearings  67.9  per  cent. 

Analogous,  but  not  so  extreme,  have  been  the  changes  in  wholesale 
prices  of  products.  The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  66 
staple  products  of  American  industry,  each  product  being  given  an 
innportance  according  to  the  volume  of  its  production.' 


^  See  also  Appendix  III,  Tables  1  and  2,  and  chart  f ,  line  A. 
'See  also  Appendix  III,  Tables  3  and  4,  and  chart  1,  line  B. 
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MovemerUof  prices  of  66  BtapleproductSt  187S-1901,  averoffe  priceafor  1S79-1S89  being  lOO. 


187&-79 89 

1879-80 107 

1880^1 107 

1881-82 120 

1882-83 Ill 

1883-84 102 

1884-85 94 

1885-86 90 


1886-«7 90 

1887-88 93 

188a^9 94 

1889-90 90 

1890-91 95 

1891-92 90 

189^93 90 

1893-94 82 


1894r-95 81 

1895-96: 77 

189^97 73 

1897-98 79 

1898-99 1.  77 

1899-1900 90 

1900-1901 B» 


An  examination  of  the  course  of  prices  shown  in  the  foregoing  table 
reveals  four  striking  movements. 

1.  A  rise  of  34.8  per  cent  from  1878-79  (the  lowest  point  reached 
since  the  civil  war)  to  1881-82,  i.  e. ,  a  rise  from  an  index  number  of 
89  to  an  index  of  120. 

2.  A  fall  of  25.8  per  cent,  i.  e.,  a  return  in  1885-86  to  the  low  level 
of  1878-79,  and  a  narrow  fluctuation  about  this  level  until  1893. 

3.  A  general  fall  in  1896-97  of  20  per  cent,  i.  e.,  from  90  to  73, 
making  the  aggregate  fall  from  1881-82  to  1896-97,  40  per  cent. 

4.  The  recovery  in  1899-1900,  bringing  the  level  up  again  to  90, 
about  where  it  stood  in  1878-79  and  1885-1893.  This  rise,  however,  is 
checked  in  1901  by  a  fall  from  90  to  88. 

An  examination  of  the  prices  of  industrial  commodities  and  groups 
of  commodities  shows  a  movement  for  each  corresponding  more  or  less 
to  the  general  movement.* 

If  now  we  seek  the  general  causes  lying  beneath  the  movements  of 
prosperity  and  depression,  as  shown  in  prices,  during  the  past  two 
decades,  we  shall  note  the  following:  The  period  of  prosperity  from 
1879  to  1882  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  known  to  this  country, 
and  can  be  compared  only  with  the  recent  period  from  1897  to  1900. 
In  both  cases  the  first  impulse  toward  high  prices  was  large  crops  at 
home  and  short  crops  abroad,  coupled  with  increasing  money  supply. 
Although  the  crops  of  1877  and  1878  were  large,  yet  they  were  paid 
for  by  foreigners  mainly  in  stocks  and  bonds  returned  home.  Up 
to  July,  1879,  there  was  no  material  recovery.  But  when  the  crop 
of  1879  became  known  as  the  largest  ever  raised,  whereas  those  of 
Europe  were  the  worst  on  record,  gold  began  to  pour  into  the  country.  J 

The  favorable  balance  of  trade  for  that  year  was  the  largest  ever  ' 

known  up  to  that  time,  viz,  $264,661,666.  The  prices  of  commodities 
rose  34.8  per  cent  at  a  time  when  circulation  was  increasing  at  a  rate 
of  10.6  per  cent  per  year.  This  favorable  balance  of  trade  and  increas- 
ing supply  of  money  are  reflected  in  the  enormous  rise  of  prices  and  the 
prosperity  of  that  period.  The  year  1881  was  remarkable  for  its  short 
crops.  The  yield  of  wheat  was  only  383,000,000  bushels,  against 
604,000,000  in  1882  and  498,500,000  in  1880.  This  carried  the  index 
number  of  breadstuffs  for  1881-82  up  to  135,  by  far  the  highest  point 

^  See  Appendix  III,  Tables  3  and  4,  and  charts  2-5. 
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reached  by  that  group  in  the  entire  period  under  review.  Other  groups 
rose  in  sympathy,  live  stock  reaching  122,  dairy  products  116,  slaughter 
products  120,  plants  and  fibers  114.  The  groups  of  metals,  minerals, 
and  manufactures  reached  their  highest  point  in  the  preceding  years, 
1879  and  1880,  metals  touching  119  and  iron  manufactures  143. 

Following  the  high  level  of  prices  in  1881-82  came  the  rapid  decline, 
which  is  described  by  the  financial  journals  of  the  times  as  a  depres- 
sion of  extraordinary  severity,  the  general  level  of  prices  rapidly 
falling  during  the  four  years  following,  reaching  90  in  1886-86.  The 
manufacturers'  groups  began  to  fall  before  the  agricultural  groups 
reached  their  climax.  Their  fall  continued  steadily  until  1896-98, 
whereas  the  agricultural  groups  showed  a  halt  from  1884  to  1893,  and 
breadstuffs  and  live  stock  a  boom  in  1890-1893.  The  lowest  points  in 
1896-97  were  touched  by  iron  manufactures,  which  fell  to  an  index 
number  of  46,  a  decline  of  67.8  per  cent  from  the  prices  of  1879-80. 
Metals,  minerals,  and  lumber  fell  to  68,  a  decline  of  43  per  cent  from 
1879-80;  breadstuffs  fell  to  64,  a  decline  of  53  per  cent  from  1881-82; 
plants  and  fibers  to  66,  a  decline  of  48  per  cent  from  1881-82. 

From  this  exceedingly  low  level  of  prices  in  1896-97  has  occurred  in 
the  succeeding  years  a  most  remarkable  advance,  coupled  with  a  period 
of  prosperity  equaled  only  by  that  of  1879  to  1882.  If  we  proceed  to 
analyze  the  movements  of  the  several  articles  and  groups  of  articles 
which  together  make  up  the  general  level,  we  shall  note  at  least  two 
remarkable  features.  When  in  1896-97  the  general  level  of  prices  was 
at  73,  agricultural  products,  standing  at  66,  were  worth  34  per  cent  less 
than  their  average  value  during  the  ten  years  1879-1889,  and  had  fallen 
7  per  cent  more  than  the  general  aveitige  of  all  commodities.  But  a 
sudden  recovery  was  to  follow.  The  crop  year  of  1897-98  was  the 
most  remarkable  and  far  reaching  in  its  effects  of  that  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  There  was  a  wheat  shortage  in  Europe,  Argentina, 
Australia,  and  India,  whereas  the  home  crop  was  103,000,000  bushels 
beyond  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  larger  than  an}'^  crop  since  1891. 
Two  results  followed.  The  price  of  wheat  reached  $1. 12  in  April,  1898, 
against  58  cents  in  July,  1896,  a  rise  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  This  and 
the  sympathetic  rise  in  other  breadstuffs,  notwithstanding  a  fall  in  cot- 
ton, carried  the  index  number  of  that  group  to  90  for  that  year,  a  d§e  of 
39  per  cent  in  one  year.  A  second  result  was  the  enormous  exports  of 
wheat  and  corresponding  imports  of  gold.  The  excess  of  exports  is 
shown  from  the  fact  that  the  favorable  balance  of  trade  in  1898 
reached  $615,432,676,  more  than  double  the  largest  balance  at  any 
time  in  the  preceding  history  of  the  country.  This  balance  of  trade 
was  paid  for  partly  by  continuous  imports  of  gold,  which,  in  the 
thirty-six  months  from  July,  1876,  to  June,  1899,  amounted  to 
$201,671,000.  This,  together  with  the  home  product,  was  enough  to 
increase  the  per  capita  circulation  of  money  from  $21.98  in  July,  1896, 
to  $25.38  in  January,  1899,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent.     So  krge  an 
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importation  of  gold  could  not  have  occurred  had  it  not  been  for  two 
circumstances  affecting  the  world's  gold  supply  described  above,  viz, 
the  cessation  of  gold  purchases  by  Russia  and  Austro-Hungary ,  which, 
with  the  protective  monetary  measures  of  Germany  and  France,  had, 
during  the  four  years  1891  to  1894,  absorbed  more  than  the  world's 
annual  product;  and,  secondly,  the  greatly  increased  output  of  gold 
from  South  Africa  and  Alaska.  With  large  crops  and  high  prices  and 
enormous  gold  imports,  farmers  were  able  to  pay  their  debts.  The 
resources  of  the  New  York  banks  accumulated,  and  they  increased 
their  loans  from  $501,000,000  in  July,  1897,  to  1780,000,000  in  March, 
1899,  an  increase  of  36  per  cent.  The  remarkable  prosperity  of  1899, 
thus  inaugurated  by  the  farmers,  rapidl}'  spread  to  other  industries. 

This  is  shown  by  comparing  the  prices  of  breadstuffs  and  the  prices 
of  metals,  minerals,  and  manufactures.  During  the  time  when  the 
agricultural  group  was  enjoying  its  buoyancy  the  metals  and  miner- 
als continued  depressed,  reaching  the  lowest  point,  78,  at  nearly  the 
time  when  agricultural  products  reached  their  highest  point,  86.  But 
beginning  with  the  new  crop  year,  July,  1898,  and  continuing  through 
the  year  1900,  the  groups  have  changed  places,  and  the  temporary 
gaiB  of  agriculture  has  been  lost.  The  index  number  for  breadstuffs 
feU  to  73  in  1899-1900,  and  rose  to  81  in  1900-1901.  This  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  enormous  crops'  of  cotton  and  wheat  throughout  the 
world  in  1898.  In  that  year  the  world's  crop  of  cotton  was  12  per 
cent  above  the  average  for  the  nine  years  from  1890,  and  the  crop  of 
wheat  was  14  per  cent  above  the  average.  While,  therefore,  the 
prices  of  agricultural  products  declined,  the  increased  prosperity  was 
shifted  for  the  time  to  other  producers,  especially  to  those  of  metals, 
minerals,  and  lumber,  in  which  the  index  number  rose  from  1897-98  to 
1899-1900  from  83  to  110,  and  in  the  case  of  iron  from  46  to  89.  It  was 
iron  and  its  products  that  gave  character  to  the  boom  of  1899.  The 
iron  group  was  at  only  45  in  November,  1898,  but  the  following 
November,  1899,  it  stood  at  96,  an  increase  of  113  per  cent  in  twelve 
months. 

In  November,  1899,  the  tide  turned.  In  October  of  the  preceding 
year  the  Bank  of  England  had  raised  its  rate  to  4  per  cent  in  order  to 
check  the  export  of  gold  to  America.  This  had  a  moderate  effect  in 
that  direction,  but  importations  of  gold  into  the  United  States  con- 
tinued steadily  on  a  small  scale  except  for  the  one  month,  June,  1899, 
which  followed  the  payment  of  $20,000,000  in  gold  to  Spain  for  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  Bank  of  England  then  lightened  its  rate  to 
3  per  cent,  but  this  did  not  long  continue.     Early  in  October,  1899, 

the  Bank  of  England  raised  its  mte  to  5  per  cent,  and  in  December  to 
6  per  cent.    This  was  owing  to  hostilities  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the 

stoppage  in  the  flow  of  gold  from  that  region.  Money  tightened  in  New 
York,  the  importaton  from  Europe  ceased,  and  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary net  exports  to  the  amount  of  110,000,000  took  the  place  of  imports. 
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For  the  year  it  will  be  seen  that  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of 
gold  was  $3,693,575.  The  surplus  resources  of  the  national  banks 
fell  below  the  legal  limit.  They  reduced  their  loans  from  $780,000,000 
in  March  to  $680,000,000  in  December.  The  rate  on  call  loans  jumped 
to  11  per  cent  in  October,  and  the  average  for  December  was  37  per 
cent.  In  November,  Secretary  Grage  attempted  to  relieve  the  strain 
by  his  offer  to  purchase  $25,000,000  worth  of  United  States  bonds. 

The  significance  of  the  war  in  the  Transvaal  consisted  in  its  sudden 
abstraction  of  one-fourth  of  the  world's  entire  annual  production  of 
gold,  and  this  came  at  the  most  awkward  possible  moment,  when  the 
European  banks  were  not  prepared  to  sustain  the  greatly  increased 
loans  which  they  had  granted. 

The  effect  of  this  restriction  on  the  gold  supply  was  seen  first  in  the 
prices  of  stocks,  which  rapidly  fell;  then  in  iron  and  the  metals  and 
minerals.  Iron,  which  had  profited  most  in  the  boom,  suffered  most 
in  the  decline,  and  has  fallen  to  an  average  of  60  for  the  year  1900-1901, 
a  decline  of  32  per  cent.  Pig  iron  reached  its  lowest  point  (54)  in 
1897-98,  and  its  highest  point  (99)  in  1899-1900,  a  rise  of  83  per  cent, 
and  fell  to  70  in  1900-1901,  a  decline  of  29  per  cent  from  the  preceding 
year. 

Next  to  iron  manufactures  the  principal  movement  of  the  past  four 
years  was  in  mineral  manufactures.  This  group  had  risen  from  76  in 
October,  1897,  to  112  in  December,  1899,  and  then  fell  to  95  in  June, 
1901,  after  which  it  rose  to  100  in  February.  The  index  number  of 
the  group  for  the  year  1900-1901  is  106,  showing  a  slight  decline  from 
107  for  the  preceding  year. 

Considering  individual  articles,  the  fall  in  the  group  was  caused 
mainly  by  coke,  refined  petroleum,  and  turpentine.  These  declines 
overcame  the  rise  in  glass  in  February,  1901,  and  a  further  rise  in 
June,  following  an  alliance  of  glass  manufacturers  and  jobbers. 

The  decline  in  the  metal  group  for  the  year  1900-1901  is  14  points — 
namely,  from  99  to  85.  The  principal  drop  occurred  in  the  summer 
of  1900.  As  already  intimated,  the  main  influence  upon  the  group  is 
found  in  pig  iron,  which  dropped  29  points.' 

In  the  group  of  minerals  and  lumber  there  is  a  decline  for  the  year 
from  118  to  107.  This  decline  also  occurred  after  March,  1900. 
The  principal  declines  occurred  in  lumber  and  petroleum.  Anthracite 
coal  rose  in  October,  1900,  following  the  strike,  and  has  maintained 
a  higher  price  since  that  time. 

Manufactures  based  on  agricultural  products  indicate  a  rise  from  68 
in  1897-1899  to  82  in  1899-1900  and  then  a  decline  to  81  for  the  year 
1900-1901.  The  principal  decline  occurred  in  print  cloth  at  the  same 
time,  when  raw  cotton  rose  in  price. 

^  See  Appendix,  III;  Table  3. 
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The  only  groups  in  which  a  rise  occurred  during  the  year  1900-1901 
wei-e  dairy  products  (from  91  to  93),  breadstuflfs  (from  73  to  81),  and 
plants  and  fibers  (from  76  to  84).  The  other  group  representing  the 
farmers'  interest,  namely  live  stock,  shows  a  fall  from  99  to  96,  as 
does  also  the  group  of  slaughter  products  from  105  to  94. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  standing  of  the  three  large 
producing  interests  for  the  past  two  years  of  industrial  prosperity  com- 
pared with  their  standing  during  the  ten  years  1879-1889.  On  the  basis 
of  100  for  the  ten  years  1879-1889  the  general  level  of  prices  in  1899- 
1900  was  90  and  in  1900-1901  was  88.  The  groups  which  in  1899- 
1900  were  above  the  average  were  live  stock,  99;  dairy  products,  91; 
metals,  99;  minerals  and  lumber,  119;  slaughter  products,  105;  min- 
eral manufactures,  107.  Three  groups  were  below  the  average — bread- 
stujffs,  73;  plants  and  fibers,  76,  and  iron  manufactures,  89 — while  one 
group,  agricultural  manufactures,  was,  at  the  average,  90. 

In  the  next  year,  1900-1901,  the  groups  above  the  average  of  88  were: 
Live  stock,  96;  dair}^  products,  93;  minerals  and  lumber,  107;  slaughter 
products,  94;  and  minei*al  manufactures,  106.  A  single  group,  metals 
and  minerals,  had  fallen  during  the  year  below  the  average,  and  took 
its  place  with  breadstuft's,  81;  plants  and  fibers,  84;  iron  manufactures, 
60;  and  agricultural  manufactures,  81. 

The  rise  in  breadstuff s  is  mainly  due  to  corn  and  wheat.  The  rise 
in  plants  and  fibers  is  mainly  due  to  cotton  and  hay,  supported  by 
the  less  weighty  products,  beans  and  flaxseed,  but  counteracted  by  a 
decline  in  potatoes  and  wool. 

Price  movements  of  leading  groups  of  products. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 


The  stock  of  money  in  the  country  depends  partly  upon  the  inter- 
national balance  growing  out  of  foreign  exports  and  imports.  No 
feature  of  American  industry  during  the  past  five  years,  apart  from 
the  consolidations  of  corporations,  is  more  remarkable  or  has  attracted 
more  attention  than  the  growth  of  the  export  trade  and  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  ^^ balance  of  trade." 
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Merchandite  exported  and  imported  and  excest  of  imports  and  export*. 
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In  1891-92  the  exports  for  the  first  time  passed  the  total  of  $1,000,- 
000,000.  That  year  was  exceptional  for  the  period  concerned,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  succeeding  year  exports  fell  to  less  than 
$850,000,000;  two  years  later  to  a  little  over  $800,000,000.  But 
beginning  in  the  year  1896-97  exports  reached  $1,050,993,556,  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  figures  for  the  exceptional  year  1892,  and 
this  height  now  obtained  is  no  longer  exceptional,  since  it  has  been 
followed  by  increases  which  brought  the  total  for  the  year  1901  to  the 
large  sum  of  $1,487,656,544.  Even  this  sum  does  not  represent  the 
relative  increase  in  exports,  since  for  the  first  time  the  islands  of 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  receiving  some  twenty-five  millions  of  Amer- 
ican exports,  are  not  included  in  the  statements  of  foreign  commerce. 
Adding  this  item,  the  total  exports  for  1900-1901  exceeded  one  and 
one-half  billion  dollars. 

On  the  other  hand,  imports  for  the  past  five  years  have  been  less  than 
for  the  preceding  five  years,  and  the  highest  point  reached  in  the  latter 
period  for  value  of  imports,  $849,941,184  in  1900,  is  lower  than  those  for 
1893  and  1894.  The  year  1901,  which  showed  an  increase  of  $93,178,462 
in  exports  over  the  total  value  for  the  preceding  year,  showed  a  decrease 
in  imports  of  $27,184,651. 

As  a  result  of  these  movements  of  exports  and  imports,  the  balance 
of  trade  since  1876  has  been  against  the  United  States  in  only  three 
years,  1888,  1889,  and  1893.  Prior  to  1897  the  largest  balance  of 
trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  was  in  the  year  1879,  at  the  time 
of  enormous  crop  exports  and  famines  in  European  countries.  The 
balance  at  that  date  was  $264,661,666,  and  this  was  closely  followed  in 
1881  by  a  balance  of  $259,712,718.  From  that  period  until  1893  there 
was  an  irregular  decline  in  the  amount  of  the  favorable  balance, 
together  with  the  three  years  of  unfavorable  balance  just  mentioned; 
but  since  the  year  1893  the  balance  has  increased  irregularly,  reaching 
in  1898  the  amount  of  $615,432,676,  which  was  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  any  favorable  balance  in  any  preceding  year.  With  slight 
declines  in  1899  and  1900  the  balance  rose  to  $664,900,011  in  1901, 
nearly  fifty  millions  in  excess  of  the  balance  of  1898,  the  highest 
preceding  year. 

Even  this  enormous  balance  does  not  include  the  precious  metals, 
and  it  will  doubtless  be  conceded  that  since  the  year  in  which  silver 
took  its  place  as  an  article  of  merchandise  it  should  be  included  as  such. 
By  the  addition  of  silver  the  aggregate  exports  for  1901  amount  to 
$1,551,941,724,  or  including  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  nearly  one  billion 
six  hundred  million  dollars.  The  inclusion  of  silver  also  largely 
increases  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  the  figures 
of  excess  of  exports  over  imports  for  1901  being  $664,900,001  without 
silver  and  $692,801,150  with  silver. 
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Merchanditte,  hwbidiiu/  silver,  imported  and  exported,  and  the  amwud  excess  of  exports, 

1894  to  1901, 

[Monthly  Summary  of  Gommeroe  and  Finance,  United  States,  June,  1901,  page  3189.  [ 


Year  ending  Jnne  80— 


18M.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 


Total  exports. 


9942,591,887 
864,838,461 
943,148,606 
1,112,940,194 
1,286,587,509 
1,288,342,857 
1,451,195,857 
1,562,040,737 


Imports. 


•668,281,174 
752,181,144 
808,601,860 
795,268,689 
646,977,435 
727,823,545 
885,197,486 
869,057,067 


Excess  of  ex- 
ports over 
imports. 


9274,810,663 
102,662,307 
134,646,748 
817,676,555 
689,610,134 
566,518,812 
665,997,871 
692,968,680 


It  is  impossible  that  the  payments  for  this  enormous  balance  of  trade 
should  have  been  made  to  this  country  in  gold.    The  balances  of  the  past 
four  years  have  each  amounted  to  two-thirds  of  the  existing  stock  of  gold 
in  the  United  States,  and  an  increase  of  such  enormous  amount  in  any 
one  year  would  so  cheapen  gold  in  this  country  compared  with  com- 
miodities  as  to  raise  the  gold  prices  of  all  commodities  to  a  most 
extreme  degree.     In  fact,  the  prices  of  American  products  can  not  be 
raised  above  the  world's  level  of  prices  for  the  same  products  with- 
out checking  exportation,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  raise  prices  per- 
manently above  the  world's  level,  the  result  would  be  a  permanent  loss 
of  the  export  trade.     An  influx  of  gold  from  abroad,  if  it  exceeds  the 
proportionate  share  of  the  world's  stock  to  which  we  are  entitled  on 
the  basis  of  the  world's  level  of  prices,  must  raise  American  prices 
above  the  prices  in  other  countries,  and  the  only  way  in  which  goods 
could  then  be  exported  would  be  by  selling  them  to  foreigners  at  lower 
prices  than  those  at  which  they  are  sold  to  our  own  people.     Even  this 
could  not  long  continue  if  gold  kept  coming  beyond  our  proportionate 
share,  because  wages  and  the  prices  of  raw  material  wotdd  eventu- 
ally rise  so  high  as  to  force  large  losses  uppn  exporters.     The  only 
extent  to  which  gold  can  come  to  this  country  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  needed  to  bring  gold  prices  of  securities  and  products 
to  a  level  with  prices  of  the'  same  securities  and  products  in  other 
gold-standard  countries,  and  if  it  goes  beyond  this  point  the  resulting 
check  to  exports  will  cause  the  gold  to  go  back  and  the  equilibrium  to 
be  restored.    This  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  recent  rise  of  prices 
in  this  country  since  1897  was  accompanied  by  a  similar  rise  in  Europe, 
since  the  new  gold  and  the  gold  released  from  the  Russian  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  vaults  spread  through  all  countries  accord 
ing  to  the  level  of  prices  in  each.     The  rise  and  fall  of  prices  in 
leading  gold-standard  countries  is  shown  in  the  following  table  and 
accompanying  chart  of  index  numbers,  wherein  the  movements  of 
wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany, 
respectively,  are  presented  on  the  same  basis.     In  each  country,  it  will 
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Comparniire  nwrrmeut  of  wholesale  prirat  in  the  Uniled  States^  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany,  1878  to  1901,  average  prices  for  1879^9  being  100.^ 


Year. 


1878-79.. 
1879-80.. 
1880-81.. 
1881-«i.. 
1882-83.. 
188S-^1.. 
1884-«6.. 
1885-8C.. 
1886-87.. 
1887-88.. 
1888-89.. 
1889-90. . 
1890-91.. 
1891-92. . 
1892-93. . 
1893-94.. 
18»l-96. . 
1895-96.. 
1896-97.. 
1897-98. . 
1898-99. . 
1899-1901) 
190O-19UI 


United 

Great 

States. 

Britain. 

89 

112 

107 

107 

107 

114 

120 

110 

111 

106 

102 

106 

94 

95 

90 

91 

90 

88 

93 

89 

91 

93 

90 

98 

96 

93 

90 

91 

90 

87 

82 

85 

81 

79 

77 

79 

73 

79 

79 

82 

77 

84 

90 

93 

88 

94 

Gennany. 


102 

110 

107 

104 

106 

99 

94 

97 

94 

97 

100 

106 

96 

95 

92 

8S 

82 

82 

88 

84 

100 


Undex  numbers  for  the  United  States  are  compiled  bv  Mr.  John  R.  Commons.  For  Great  Britain 
by  Mr.  AugustUH  Sauerbeclc,  London,  published  annually  in  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society. 
For  German V  by  Professor  Conrad,  piibllshed  in  JahrbOcher  fOr  National  Oekonomie  and  Statistik. 
1894.  and  following  years.  The  index  numbers  for  Great  Britain,  as  originally  compiled,  are  based 
on  the  prices  for  the  years  1867-1877,  but  have  been  converted  to  the  base  of  1879-1889  lor  comparison. 
The  index  numbers  for  the  United  States  are  for  the  crop  or  fiscal  year  July  1  to  June  30,  wlme  those 
for  Germany  are  calendar  years,  and  those  for  Great  Britain  are  calendar  years  1879  to  1883,  and  there- 
after crop  years. 

Ouart  »1iowing  comparaHve  movement  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  Ihiiled  States,  (treat 

Britain^  and  Germany,  1878  to  1901. 
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be  noted,  the  general  level  of  prices  shows  a  rise  in  the  period  for  1879 
to  1882,  then  a  decline  to  1885,  a  rise  in  1890,  a  decline  in  1896,  and  a 
rise  in  1900.  Such  slight  divergences  as  appear  in  the  table  are 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  lists  of  staples  are  not  identical,  since 
the  list  includes  66  commodities  for  the  United  States,  42  for  Great 
Britain,  and  30  for  Germany.  Even  with  these  divergences  it  is 
evident  that  with  countries  on  the  same  monetary  basis  the  causes 
affecting  the  general  level  of  prices  are  international,  and  the  move- 
ment of  gold  from  one  country  to  another  takes  place  only  in  so  far 
as  necessary  to  maintain  a  corresponding  level  of  prices  in  each.  It  is 
on  this  account  that,  although  during  the  past  five  years,  the  total  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  (including  silver)  amounted  to  f  2,771,604,622,  yet 
the  total  net  imports  of  gold  amounted  to  only  1208,719,757.  This 
leaves  more  than  $2,500,000,000  of  merchandise  exports  to  be  paid  for 
by  foreigners  in  other  ways  than  by  gold  or  foreign  merchandise. 
The  following  table  shows  by  years  since  1894  the  net  exports  of 
merchandise  and  the  amount  of  gold  received  from  abroad  in  payment 
therefor.  In  four  of  the  eight  years  there  were  net  exports  of  gold 
at  the  same  time  with  net  exports  of  merchandise. 

Net  expcrU  and  imports;  merchandise  and  gold. 


Year. 


18M 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Net  exporitt 
of  merchan- 
dise (Includ- 
ing silver). 


t274, 310,668 
102,652,807 
134,646,848 
317,676,666 
639,610,134 
666,618,812 
565,997,871 
692,801,150 


Net  exports, 
gold. 


$4,528,942 
80,088,721 
78,884,882 


8,693,575 


Net  imports, 
gold. 


$44,653,200 

104.985,283 

51,432,517 


11,342,882 


Balance  to  be 

accounted 

for. 


$278,839,605 
132,736,028 
213,581,780 
278,023,355 
534,624,851 
604,066,295 
569,691,446 
681,458,718 


Various  estimates  have  been  made  by  different  authorities  in  account- 
ing for  the  large  balances  which  appear  in  this  table.  First  it  is  said 
that  the  indebtedness  of  the  United  States  to  the  capitalists  of  foreign 
countries  draws  a  large  annual  payment  of  interest  from  this  country 
which  is  not  counterbalanced  by  products  or  gold  shipped  in  return. 
Plainly,  if  this  indebtedness  were  large  enough  it  would  account  for  the 
entire  balance.  Debtor  countries  like  Egypt  and  India  pay  a  heavy 
tribute  to  Europe,  and  this  appears  in  a  large,  permanent,  favorable 
balance  of  trade.  A  recent  estimate  places  the  indebtedness  of  the 
United  States  to  Europe  on  January  1,  1899,  at  $3,330,000,000,  and 
the  indebtedness  of  foreign  countries  to  the  United  States  at  |600,- 
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000,000,  leaving  a  net  foreign  debt  of  $2,830,000,000,*  probably  reduced 
to  $2,000,000,000  by  the  end  of  1900.  Considering  the  much  higher 
rate  of  return  on  our  foreign  investments  than  we  pay  to  Europe,  this 
writer  estimates  our  annual  interest  tribute  at  not  over  (90,000,000. 
He  also  estimates  the  expenditure  of  Americans  traveling  abroad  at 
$50,000,000  and  the  loss  by  expatriation  of  Americans  who  take  up 
permanent  residence  abroad  at  $10,000,000.  These  estimates  are 
probably  the  lowest  that  have  been  made  by  those  who  have  inquired 
into  the  subject,  and,  furthermore,  certain  items  like  the  investments 
of  foreigners  in  American  real  estate,  which  must  be  very  large,  are 
omitted  altogether.  Traveling  expenses  of  Americans  abroad  are 
estimated  by  others  as  high  as  $100,000,000  for  each  of  the  past  two 
years,  and  the  income  from  American  property  received  by  former 
Americans  now  living  in  Europe  might  equal  or  exceed  the  traveling 
expenses.  In  addition,  foreigners  residing  in  this  country  send  large 
amounts  of  money  to  Europe,  it  being  estimated  that  65  per  cent  of 
the  tickets  of  immigrants  are  paid  for  in  this  country,  while  foreigners 
returning  to  Europe  or  China  take  with  them  considerable  sums.     In 

1  N.  T.  Bacon  ("American  international  indebtedness,"  Yale  Review,  November,  1900)  gives  the 
followinir  approximate  statement  of  our  foreign  indebtedness  as  of  January  1, 1899,  made  after  careful 
inquiries  from  banking  houses  in  New  York  and  Buiope,  not  including  real-estate  Investments,  which 
the  author  oondders  small  in  amount: 

The  United  SUtes  to— 

England,  for  investments 92,500,000,000 

Holland,  for  investments 240,000,000 

Germany,  for  investments 200,000,000 

Switzerland,  for  investments 76,000,000 

France,  for  investments 60,000,000 

Belgium,  for  investments 20,000,000 

Rest  of  Europe,  for  Investments 15,000,000 

Cuba,  for  investments 30,000,000 

other  American  and  Chinese,  for  investments 15.000,000 

Life  insurance  (cash  surrender  value) 185,000,000 

Total 3,330,000,000 

Europe  to  the  United  States 10,000,000 

Canada  to  the  United  states 150,000,000 

Mexico  to  the  United  States 185,000,000 

Cuba  to  the  United  States 50,000,000 

Other  Antilles  to  the  United  states 10,000,000 

Latin  America  to  the  U n i ted  States 46, 000, 000 

Pacific  China  and  Japan  to  the  United  St Ues 6,000,000 

Life  insurance  (guaranty  investments)  to  the  United  States 46,000,000 

Total 600,000,000 

Debtor  balance 2,830,000,000 

Mr.  Bacon  estimates  the  debtor  items  in  our  national  budget  as  follows: 

Net  interest $90,000,000 

Expenditures  of  Amerieans  traveling 60, 000, 000 

Loss  by  expatriation 10,000,000 

Total 160,000,000 

And  adds  that  probably  S200,000,000  would  cover  our  annual  outlay  for  these  items. 
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all  these  items  the  field  for  speculation  and  guesswork  is  unusually 
wide.  It  is  known,  however,  definitely,  that  in  the  past  year  Ameri- 
can financiers  for  the  first  time  came  to  the  aid  of  European  govern- 
ments in  the  purchase  of  nearly  $100,000,000  in  municipal  and  national 
loans. 

The  following  amounts  are  known  to  have  been  subscribed  for  in 
New  York: 

Qovemmeni  loans  gubKribed  for  in  New  York  during  1900. 
[Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  January  5, 1901«  p.  8.] 


Date. 


Government  loans. 


Mar.,  1900 
Aug.,  1900 
Sept.,  1900 

Feb^  1900 
DO 


British  war  loan 

British  exchequer  loan 

Oerman  treasury  notes 

Swedish  government  bonds 

Corporate  and  municipal  loans,  State  of  Jalisco,  Mexico 
Wladikawkas  and  Southeastern  Railway  of  Bussia 

Total  for  1900 


Amount. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


112,000,000 
28,000,000 
20,000.000 
10,000,000 
2,600,000 
26,000,000 


96,600.000 


3 
3 
4 


The  *' importation"  of  these  loans,  of  course,  served  to  offset  Amer- 
ican merchandise  exports,  exactly  as  would  the  importation  of  cor- 
responding values  of  products  or  specie.  In  addition  to  the  invest- 
ments in  Government  loans,  it  is  well  known  that  American  railroad 
and  other  securities  have  been  purchased  in  large  amounts  in  the 
European  markets  and  brought  to  this  country.  Besides,  American 
exporters  have  recently,  to  a  considerable  extent,  allowed  credits  to 
stand  abroad  because  better  interest  rates  could  thus  be  realized  than 
by  insisting  on  their  immediate  payment.  Finally,  the  payment  of 
freight  charges  on  exports  and  imports  is  made  to  foreign  owners 
of  the  merchant  marine,  and  this  amount  is  estimated  variously  at 
from  160,000,000  to  $150,000,000  yearly.  Undervaluations  of  imports 
are  known  to  exist,  and  these  are  variously  estimated  by  American 
merchants  to  amount  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  Altogether  it  is 
doubtless  true  that,  taking  into  account  these  forms  of  payment  and 
those  undervaluations  which  do  not  appear  in  the  commercial  statistics, 
the  imports  of  the  United  States  balance  the  exports. 
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I.    GENERAL  SUKTEY  OF  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE. 

AGRICULTURAL  PROSPERITY. 

The  following  survey  of  agricultural  conditions  in  the  United  States 
consists  of  (1)  an  analysis  of  the  industrial  facts  developed  by  the  tes- 
timony before  the  Industrial  Commission  or  derived  from  other 
authentic  sources;  and  (2)  an  examination  of  the  more  important  phases 
of  agricultural  development,  past  and  present^  with  special  regard 
to  their  bearing  on  rural  prosperity  and  governmental  measures  for 
promoting  the  same. 

An  examination  of  the  facts  presented  by  the  testimony  given  before 
the  Commission  shows  that  the  general  condition  of  farming  through- 
out the  United  States  is  prosperous  as  compared  with  conditions  at  dif- 
ferent periods  previous  to  and  since  the  civil  war.  Throughout  the 
central  West  it  is  stated  that  in  most  of  the  elements  of  agricultural 
prosperity  the  farmers  are  decidedly  better  off  .than  at  any  previous 
period  in  our  rural  history.  From  certain  portions  of  the  South, 
including  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Texas,  evi- 
dence is  presented  to  show  that  the  condition  of  farming  is  either  of 
doubtful  improvement  or  much  depressed,  but  for  the  most  part  only 
in  local  sections.  There  is  no  considerable  body  of  evidence  to  show 
that  farmers  have  not  shared  more  or  less  freely  and  fully  in  the 
general  improvement  of  business  since  the  depression  of  1893.  In 
fact  the  weight  of  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  farm  wealth  has  stead- 
ily advanced  and  debts  declined.  The  mortgages  of  Kansas  have  been 
reduc^  to  one-fifth  of  their  amount  of  ten  years  ago,  and  the  interest 
rate  on  the  balance  has  been  reduced  one-third. 

As  evidence  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  general,  possibly  the  con- 
dition of  the  older  States  is  after  all  the  best  index  to  the  national 
industry.  «^If  so,  Pennsylvania  might  be  taken  as  representative. 
Contrary  to  the  prevailing  impression  that  farm  lands  in  the  E^t  have 
declined  in  value,  it  is  oflScially  stated  by  the  secretary  of  agriculture 
of  Pennsylvania  that  the  price  of  improved  farm  land  in  that  State  has 
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advanced,  and  that  there  is  no  lack  of  tenants  for  farms  that  are  at  all 
favorably  located  and  in  good  condition.  Poor,  run-down,  or  badly 
located  faims  are  not  wanted,  and  in  the  same  class  are  poor,  run-down, 
or  ill-bred  animals.  The  complaints  of  low  prices  and  hard  times 
among  the  farmers  of  that  State,  it  is  reported,  come  chiefly  either 
from  political  discontent  provoked  by  professional  agitators,  from  the 
occupants  of  ill-conditioned  farms,  or  from  the  owners  of  ill-bred  and 
unprofitable  stock.  What  is  true  of  Pennsylvania  is  substantially  true 
of  the  other  Eastern  States. 

A  further  fact  in  this  connection  is  the  highly  advanced  state  of 
agriculture,  measured  either  by  the  returns  which  it  affords  to  labor 
or  by  the  extent  to  which  it  has  enabled  farmers  to  lay  by  a  reserve  of 
money.  Reports  of  increase  of  farmers'  bank  accounts  have  been 
received  from  all  sections  of  Pennsylvania  as  late  as  1900,  show- 
ing a  marked  improvement  since  1895.  Further  inquiry  shows  that 
the  debts  of  farmers  are  for  the  most  part  balances  due  upon  farm 
improvements  provided  by  them,  and  not  for  losses  occasioned  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business.  Farm  mortgages  are  being  rapidly  lifted, 
the  farmer  is  enjoying  a  comfortable  life  for  himself  and  family,  and 
more  children  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  State  are  being 
sent  to  the  higher  educational  institutions. 

A  third  feature  of  farming  in  Pennsylvania  is  seen  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  scientific  principles  are  being  applied  to  the  capable  man- 
agement of  the  business  of  farming.  Farming  as  an  occupation 
reduced  to  a  science  has  in  many  localities  passed  beyond  the  capacity 
of  men  of  ordinary  ability.  Under  such  circumstances  the  number  of 
failures  on  land  which  offered  first-class  opportunities  may  have 
increased,  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  scientific  class  of  farmers  is  being 
developed  by  the  adoption  of  newer  methods  and  better  appliances. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  for  unwisely  directed  labor,  or  careless  meth- 
ods, to  achieve  the  degree  of  success  which  superior  knowledge  and 
far-seeing  management  enjoys.  Much,  no  doubt,  of  the  distress  in  the 
agriculture  of  this  State  has  come  about  through  the  necessary  elimi- 
nation of  incompetent  occupants  of  the  soil  through  the  painful  method 
of  bankruptcy,  or  by  migration  to  take  up  the  cruder  and  cheaper 
lands  of  the  West. 

AGBICULTUBAL  PBOGBESS. 

When  we  come  to  analyze  the  economic  status  of  national  agfricul- 
ture  from  the  standpoints  of  labor,  of  the  availability  of  capital  for  rural 
development,  of  the  progress  of  machinery  in  farming,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  land,  including  its  value  and  its  methods  of  cultivation,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  has  been  extraordinar^'^  improvement,  both  In 
the  economic  means  available  for  progressive  agriculture  and  in  the 
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methods  which  characterize  improvements.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
it  remains  to  be  said  that  the  old  regime  of  cultivation,  in  which  the 
minimim]  of  attention  is  given  to  the  soil,  has  not  by  any  means  ceased 
to  characterize  large  sections  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  in  many 
States  the  progress  of  intensive  cultivation  has  become  decisive  in 
determining  the  character  of  farming,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  in 
many  localities  in  most  of  the  agricultural  States  the  use  of  modern 
methods  and  systems  of  cultivation  are  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  factors 
in  the  conditions  of  farming.  One  learns,  for  example,  that  the  rota- 
tion of  crops  is  but  a  recent  feature  in  the  farming  of  some  of  the  old- 
est of  the  commonwealths  east  of  the  Mississippi.  This  print^iple  of 
agriculture,  which  was  known  and  in  general  practice  in  England  over 
two  hundred  years  ago,  has  not  yet  been  utilized,  or  just  begun  to  be 
utilized,  in  some  of  our  oldest  States. 

It  is  not,  however,  fair  to  the  facts  to  judge  the  geneml  condition  of 
American  farming  by  the  state  of  progress  in  backward  localities. 
The  truth  is  that  throughout  possibly  the  greater  portion  of  the  United 
States  continuous  cropping  has  practically  reached  its  limit  as  a  system 
of  cultivation.  Where  that  system  still  prevails,  it  is  due  largely  to 
the  remoteness  of  markets  or  the  relative  scarcity  of  labor  and  capital 
in  contrast  with  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  land.  Wherever  it 
has  ceased,  it  has  been  superseded  by  a  systematic  utilization  of  the 
waste  materials  of  the  farm,  thereby  jg^ving  evidence  that  the  industry 
has  passed  out  of  an  old  into  a  new  stage  of  development. 

No  other  single  feature  of  American  farm  values  has  advanced  so 
rapidly  as  has  the  value  of  live  stock.  The  growth  of  farms  and  farm 
property  is  given  herewith  in  a  statistical  statement  of  the  number  of 
farms,  their  acreage,  value,  value  of  implements,  and  of  live  stock. 
The  figures  cover  four  decades,  from  1860  to  1890,  the  census  figures 
for  1900  not  being  available  for  the  entire  country. 

Forty  years'  progress  informs  arid  farm  values. 


Fftrms nnmber. . 

Ikmia acres., 

Fftmui value.. 

I^nn  implements,  do — 
live  stock do — 


1850. 


1,449,078 
293,660,614 
18, 2n,  675, 426 
$151,687,688 
9544,180,616 


1860. 


1870. 


2,044,077 
407,212,588 
16.645,016,007 
1246,118,141 
n,  089, 829, 915 


2,660,986 
407,785,041 
19,262,808,861 
8386,878,429 
81,526,276,467 


1880. 


4,008,907 

536,081,835 

$10,197,096,776 

$406,520,056 

$1,600,464,609 


1890. 


4,664,641 

623,218,619 

1  $18. 279,  ^2, 649 

$494,247,467 

$2,208,767,678 


^Land,  fences,  and  baUdlngs. 
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AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  accompaDjing  map,  prepared  for  the  summary  of  interDal  com- 
merce, Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Depai*tment,  presents  at  a  glance 
the  national  resources  of  the  country  in  their  relation  to  agriculture. 

The  internal  commerce  in  the  United  States  may  be  said  to  be 
carried  on  between  six  agricultural  divisions  on  the  basis  of  the  staple 
industries  which  are  fundamental  in  the  prosperity  of  the  different 

sections: 

1.  In  New  England,  dairying,  trucking,  and  mixed  fanning  have 

received  their  fullest  development,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  New 
York  and  parts  of  the  other  Middle  States.  The  entire  Northeast, 
including  New  England,  New  York,  and  the  leading  Middle  States,  is 
also  so  largely  engaged  in  manufacturing  as  to  comprise  what  may  be 
called  the  industrial  section  of  the  United  States.  This  group  of  States 
is,  therefore,  closely  dependent  upon  the  rest  of  the  country  for  such 
raw  materials  as  the  other  farming  sections  supply. 

2.  The  second  division  is  conveniently  designated  as  the  Cotton 
Belt,  comprising  all  that  country  lying  south  of  the  thirty-seventh 
parallel  of  latitude  and  extending  west  as  far  as  the  western  boundary 
of  Texas.  This  whole  territory  is  primarily  dependent  upon  cotton 
culture  for  its  prosperity. 

3.  North  of  this  territory,  lying  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  forty- 
third  parallels  of  latitude  and  extending  to  the  western  boundaries  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  lies  the  third  staple  section,  which  may  be 
called  the  Corn  and  Winter- Wheat  Belt  of  the  United  States.  Within 
this  belt  the  production  of  live  stock  has  also  become  a  basic  factor  in 
agriculture. 

4.  North  of  the  forty-third  parallel,  extending  westward  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  lies 
the  Spring-Wheat  Belt. 

6.  The  States  and  Territories  usually  known  as  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  and  Territories,  comprising  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Col- 
orado, New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  are  devoted  to  the 
production  of  wool  and  live  stock  as  fundamental  industries. 

6.  The  Pacific-coast  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California 
are  still  primarily  agricultural.  Wheat,  barlej^  live  stock,  timber, 
and  fruits  constitute  the  sources  of  their  prosperity^. 

This  geographical  grouping  of  agricultural  activities  lies  at  the  basis 
of  the  internal  conunerce  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  present  state  of  agricultural  development  no  section  of 
the  country  has  reached  such  a  degree  of  self-sufficiency  as  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  other  sections,  both  for  its  means  of  subsistence  and  its 
materials  of  manufacture.  Consequently  the  development  of  large 
trade  centers  is  dependent  upon  the  accumulation  of  staples  and  their 
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distribution  to  various  consuming  uses  throughout  the  country  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Manufactures  and  merchandise  contribute  a 
comparatively  minor  portion  of  the  total  tonnage  carried  on  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country.  The  dividend-earning  freight  of  Western  rail- 
roads, for  example,  is  found  chiefly  in  the  volume  of  grain  and  cattle 
shipments.  The  Southern  railroads  rely  largely  on  cotton,  lumber, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  for  their  prosperity.  Merchandise  and  manu- 
factures are  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  supplementary  freight-earning 
business. 

FORESTS. 

Forestal  resources  of  the  United  States  are  being  rapidly  reduced 
by  the  present  method  of  cutting  the  timber  to  meet  the  commercial 
demand.  Side  by  side  with  this  tendency  to  exploit  natural  resources 
is  the  progress  of  scientific  forestr}^,  shown  in  the  increase  in  system- 
atic management  of  forests,  in  tree  planting,  and  in  the  adaptation  of 
trees  to  the  varieties  of  soils  throughout  the  country. 

The  timbered  territory  of  the  United  States  may  be  divided  into  six 
geographical  divisions,  each  of  which  is  more  or  less  distinct  from  the 
others.  In  the  order  of  the  importance  of  their  production  they  rank 
as  follows: 

1.  The  Lake  region,  where  white  pine  and  hemlock  are  the  chai'ac- 
teristic  lumber  products,  embracing  the  States  of  Michigan,  Minne- 
nesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Illinois. 

2.  The  Southern  region,  of  which  the  long-leaf  and  short-leaf  pine 
and  cypress  may  be  regarded  as  the  chai'acteristic  woods,  together 
with  the  hard  woods  included  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia. 

3.  The  New  England  and  North  Atlantic  States,  of  which  the  spruce, 
the  birch,  and  the  hemlock  of  Maine,  along  with  the  pme,  hickory,  and 
oak  of  the  Middle  States,  are  characteristic. 

4.  The  Central  States,  north  of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  Pennsylvania, 
whose  chief  product  is  hard-wood  lumber,  found  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
parts  of  Illinois. 

5.  The  Pacific  States,  whose  characteristic  products  are  redwood, 
fir,  cedar,  and  pine. 

6.  The  Rocky  Mountain  States,  where  the  most  common  species 
appears  to  be  pine,  though  not  unassociated  with  sevei*al  other  species 
of  minor  ocmmercial  importance,  such  as  aspen,  cottonwood,  and 
spruce. 

Forests  are  to  be  regarded  as  related  to  agriculture  in  several  vital 
ways.  First,  the  regular  supply  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is 
very  dependent  on  the  proximity  and  density  of  forests,  in  the  absence 
of  which  the  rainfall  flows  off  and  leaves  no  reserve  of  moisture  to  ena- 
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ble  the  locality  to  resist  drought.  Hence,  well-wooded  localities  are, 
in  a  sense,  rendered  proof  against  the  lack  of  rain  by  which  regions 
bare  of  forests  would  be  parched.  The  economic  value  of  forests  to 
fanning  in  this  relation  is  not  only  not  questioned,  but  the  idea  is 
embodied  in  the  general  policy  of  eveiy  European  government. 

FROORKSS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

A  succinct  statement  comparing  agricultural  progress  with  other 
phases  of  national  growth  since  1870  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Progress  of  the  United  States  in  Us  finance,  trade,  and  industries  compared  with  agriculture. 


1870. 


1880. 


1890. 


1896. 


Population 

Total  famifl 

Railways  in  opera- 
tion   miles.. 

Tons  of  freight  car- 
ried Imile 

Average  freight  rate 
per  ton  mile,  cents. . 

Tonnage  of  vessels 
passing  through 
Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Canal 

Wheat  produced, 
bushels 

Corn  produced, 
buahels 

Cotton  produced, 
pounds 

Cotton  (domestic) 
taken  by  mills, 
bales 

Coal  produced. tons.. 

Petroleum .  .gallons. . 

Pig  iron  produced, 
tons 

Steel  produced .  tons . . 

Imports  of  manufac- 
tures of  iron  and 
steel dollars.. 

Exports  of  manufac- 
tures of  iron  and 
steel dollars.. 

Imports  of  raw  silk 
for  manufacturing, 
pounds 

Imports  of  crude  rub- 
ber for  manufao- 
turing pounds. . 

Exports  of  manufac- 
tures  doUan.. 

Exports  of  agricul- 
tural products,  dol- 
lars   

Total  exports,  dollars 

Total  imports,  .do 

Total  money  in  cir- 
culation ..dollars.. 


88,558,871 
2,660,985 

52,922 

l.M 

090,826: 
235,884,700 
1,094,265,000 
1,451,401,857 


60,155,7881 
4,088,9071 

98,262 


62.622,2S0{ 
4,664,641). 


60,878,000 


166,708 


181,115 


1900. 


«89, 902, 209, 249 
1.17 

1,784,890 

498,549,868 

1,717,484,603 

2,771,797,156 


76,803,387 
5,700,000 

U90,888 


857,000i 

32,863,000 

185,262,672 

1,665,179 
68,750 


82,665,454 

11,002,902 

583,589 

9,624,098 
68,279,764 


361,188,488 
392,771,768 
435,968,408 

676,212,794 


79. 192, 966, 125J88, 667, 770, 801 1 126, 991, 70S,  UO 


1,795,000 

63,822,830 

83r*,894,182 

3,885,191 
1,247,835 


71,266,699 

14.716,524 

2,562,236 

16,826,099 
102,856,015 


675,961,091 
835,638,658 
667,954,746 

978,882,228 


.93 

8,454,485 

399,262,000 

1,489,970,000 

3,627,866.188 


2,825,000 

140,866,981 

1.466,867,646 

9,202,708 
4,277,071 


41,679,601 
25,542,206 

7, 947,  WW 

33,842,374 
151,102,376 


629,820,806 
857,828,684 
789,810,409 

1,429,251,270 


.84 

16,806,781 

467,102,947 

2,151,188,580 

5,086,964,409 


2,871,000 

172,426,866 

2,072,409,672 

9,446,806 
6,114,834 


23,048,515 

32,009,989 

8,995,839 

89,741,607 
183,595,743 

558,210,026 
807,688,165 
731,969,965 

1,601,968,473 


».73 

22,315,834 

622,229,606 

2,105,102,516 

4,757,062,042 


Per 
cent  In- 
crease 
or  de- 
crease, 
1870- 
1900(-»- 
or  -). 

-1-98 
-1-114 

-1-261 

+223 

-62 

-h8,180 

-1-121 

+92 

+228 


8,644,0001      +325 

1238,877,1821       +626 

2,396,975.700   +1,198 


13,789,242 
10,639,857 


+728 
+16,376 


20,478,728,        -37 


121,913,548,  +1,008 


18,043,714 


+2.135 


49,»n,138       +413 


433.854,756 


835,858,128 

1,394,483,082 

849,941,184 

2,066,160.998 


+535 


+132 

+266 

+96 

+204 


1  Preliminary  data. 


«  No  data. 


S1882. 
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The  development  and  magnitude  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  may  be  exhibited  by  means  of  a  few  statistical  tables  show- 
uig  progress  in  values,  rural  population,  the  number  of  farms  and 
farm  families,  and  the  nimiber  of  acres  in  farms  for  successive  census 
years.  The  five  tables  given  below  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  L.  G. 
Powers,  chief  statistician  in  charge  of  agriculture  for  the  Twelfth 
Census,  to  show  the  progress  of  the  Southern  States  especially,  com- 
pared with  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  table  below  gives  75,997,687  as  the  total  population  of  the  country 
in  1900,  aod  40,364,618  as  the  rural  population,  there  having  been  an 
increase  of  rural  population  during  the  decade  of  4,649,605,  or  12.7 
per  cent,  while  the  total  population  increased  21  per  cent.  The  table 
shows  furthermore  that  the  gain  in  rural  population  has  been  much 
greater  in  the  fourteen  Southern  States  than  in  the  Western  and 
Northern  States,  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  former  being  17.4 
and  in  the  latter  only  9.2. 

An  exhibit  for  the  years  1890  and  1900  of  the  total  populaHon  and  of  the  rural  population 
of  fourteen  Southern  Stales  and  of  the  other  States  and  Territories  of  the  naUofi,  together 
with  the  percentages  of  gain  for  each. 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georsla 

Kentucky 

I^onWana 

Maryland 

Mii^dflrippi 

North  Gaiollna 

South  Carolina 

Tennenee 

Texas 

Virginia 

WettViisinia 

Southern  States 

Northern  and  Western  States* 

Nation 


ToUil  iMjj 

pulatiuu. 

Per  cent 
increase. 

Kuml  populatiuii. 

1900. 

1890. 

1900. 

1890. 

1 

1    1,828,097 

1,613,017 

20.8 

1,508.605 

1,274,097 

1,811,5M 

1,128,179 

16.2 

1,088,548 

975.862 

628,542 

891,422 

35.0 

867,841 

278,798 

2,216,881 

1,887,858 

20.6 

1,676,118 

1,450,391 

2,147,174 

1,858,685 

15.5 

1,512,054 

1,867,572 

1,881,025 

1,118,687 

28.5 

948,611 

773,076 

1,190,050 

1,042,890 

14.2 

541,734 

481,179 

1,551,270 

1,289.600 

20.8 

1,824,022 

1,142,602 

1,893.810 

1,617,947 

17.1 

1,555,185 

1,400,288 

1,840,816 

1,151,149 

16.4 

1,079,058 

961,842 

2,020,616 

1,767,518 

14.8 

1,617,487 

1,402,922 

8,048.710 

2,285,628 

86.4 

2,368,701 

1.658.684 

1,864,184 

1,656,980 

12.0 

1,427,308 

1,830.468 

958,800 

762,794 

25.5 

758,067 

680,380 

28,271,080 

19,370,094 

20.1 

17,768,279 

15,127,665 

52,725,998 

43,482,418 

21.7 

22,596,834 

20,687,453 

75,997,687 

62,802,612 

21.0 

40,364,613 

35,815,006 

Per  cent 
increase. 
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10.2 
81.9 
15.6 
11.5 
22.7 
12.6 
15.8 
11.1 
12.2 
15.8 
42.8 
7.8 
19.5 


+  17.4 
+    9.2 


+  12.7 


FOREIGNEBS  IN  AMERICAN  AGBIGULTURR. 


The  overflow  of  foreign-born  population  in  the  cities  has  turned 
attention  recently  to  the  cultivation  of  land  as  a  field  for  immigrants 
to  the  United  States.  Among  the  most  successful  nationalities  are  the 
Italians.  Most  of  them,  in  southern  Italy  especially,  have  been 
trained  in  the  methods  of  intensive  agriculture.  One  drawback  hith- 
erto has  been  the  absence  of  any  village  system  of  living  on  the  part 
of  the  rural  population  of  the  United  States,  such  as  characterizes 
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agricultural  society  in  Italy,  Hungary,  and  through  many  portions  of 
Germany  and  France.  Where  systematic  efforts  have  been  made 
under  the  colonizing  principle,  many  communities  of  farmers  have 
I)een  established  in  the  United  States.  Among  these  may  be  noted, 
first,  the  Italian  colony  at  Vineland,  N.  J.  These  foreigners  brought 
with  them  the  knowledge  of  grape  culture  and  wine  manufacture; 
but  afterwards,  finding  that  truck  farming  and  the  cultivation  of 
sweet  potatoes  were  more  profitable,  the  grape  industry  became  a  less 
important  feature  of  the  colony's  activity. 

Another  colony  of  the  same  nationality,  comprising  about  500  per- 
sons, has  flourished  in  Brazos  County,  Tex.  There  the  industry  is  rice 
and  truck  farming.  Throughout  Texas  there  are  many  Italian  cotton 
planters,  as  well  as  grape  growers.  In  the  Brazos  CJounty  colony  the 
inducement  of  cheap  land  was  the  cause  of  locating  after  the  immi- 
grants had  finished  work  upon  a  local  branch  of  a  railroad,  for  the 
grading  of  which  they  had  been  imported.  At  Asti  a  colony  of  that 
name,  on  the  cooperative  plan,  has  been  in  very  successful  operation 
for  fully  16  years.  It  is  reported  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  San  Francisco,  that,  of  the  45,625  Italians  living  in  56  counties  of 
C-alifornia,  almost  all  were  engaged  in  agriculture;  they  owned  2,726 
farm  properties.  In  the  vicinity  of  Denver  and  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  truck  farming  has  been  quite 
generally  in  the  hands  of  Italians.  Likewise  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Orleans  and  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  there  are  50  Italian  truck  farm- 
ers who  emigrated  from  the  valley  of  the  Po,  in  northern  Italy,  and  at 
Daphne,  Baldwin  County,  Ala.,  there  are  regularly  established  sec- 
tions or  communities  of  foreigners  engaged  in  agriculture.  As  a  rule, 
the  Italians  take  small  tracts  of  land,  and  prefer  to  remain  in  close 
contac*t  with  neighbors  of  their  own  nationality.  There  are  very  few 
Italian  farmers  in  the  New  England  States. 

Bohemians,  though  a  rui-al  people  in  Europe,  have  less  frequently 
taken  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  the  United  States.  The  reasons 
assigned  ai'e,  first,  inadequate  capital;  second,  cost  of  travel  from  the 
seaports  to  the  interior,  and,  equally,  the  lonesomeness  of  farm  life  in 
comparison  with  the  village  life  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
in  Bohemia.  Bohemian  farmers  in  individual  households  have,  how- 
ever, been  very  prosperous  in  Ohio,  Nebraska,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 
They  rarely  come  as  farm  laboi-ers,  but  are  prepared  to  buy  land  and 
develop  it.  A  Finnish  colony  has  been  located  in  Hickman  County, 
Tenn.,  with  satisfactorj-  results. 

Attempts  at  inducing  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  foreign  population 
to  engage  in  agriculture  have  not  been  generally  successful.  The 
nKV5t  favorable  example  is  that  at  Woodbine,  in  the  southern  iK>rtion 
of  New  Jersey,  below  Camden.     Difiiculties  of  clearing  land,  unsuit- 
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able  soil  for  certain  crops,  the  lack  of  capital,  and  absence  of  markets 
here  made  thenoselves  felt,  until  it  was  found  necessary  to  supplement 
agricultare  by  the  smaller  manufactures,  at  which  the  population  might 
occupy  itself.  At  the  present  time  40  per  cent  pf  the  1,400  people  at 
Woodbine  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  60  per  cent  in  other  pursuits. 
Russo-Jewish  farmers  in  Connecticut  have  been  especially  successful, 
first,  because  of  their  taking  farms  already  in  a  fair  state  of  cultivation, 
and,  second,  because  of  the  favorable  markets  within  easy  reach. 
Likewise  Jewish  farmei's  have  succeeded  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey,  and  other  localities  and  adjacent  cities  clustered 
around  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 

In  the  several  States  foreign  whites  have  made  different  degrees  of 
progress  and  contributed  variously  to  the  agricultural  development  of 
the  United  States.  A  thriving  colony  of  Swedes  is  established  in  a  new 
township  called  New  Sweden,  in  Aroostook  County,  Me.  This  started 
with  50  colonists  directly  from  Sweden  in  1870,  and  the  community 
now  numbers  about  1,500  people  of  the  most  estimable  character, 
residing  in  several  townships  of  this  county.  Maine  also  has  one  or 
more  small  colonies  of  Finns,  and  a  colony  of  Jews.  ^  In  New  Hamp- 
shire the  advertisement  of  the  32,000  so-called  abandoned  farms  in  1890 
led  to  the  arrival  of  a  number  of  foreigners  who  became  farm  owners. 
In  Cheshire  County,  Polish  labor  is  the  main  reliance.  There  are  also 
some  French  Canadians.  Vermont  is  represented  by  Canadian  French, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Poles,  especially  during  haying  and  hai*vest- 
ing.  Scandinavian  labor  usually  comes  from  Sweden  and  Norway 
direct.  Laborers  are  engaged  through  employment  agencies  at  the 
immigration  station,  in  some  cases  by  groups  of  farmers  who  divide 
them  up  among  themselves  in  the  busy  seasons. 

In  Massachusetts  the  Poles  have  come  in  very  rapidly  in  the  past  ten 
years,  especially  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  In  the  market  gardens 
around  Boston  many  French  Canadians  are  employed.  In  the  Cape 
section  Portuguese  are  abandoning  fishing  and  going  onto  the  farms. 
In  Rhode  Island  conditions  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  eastern 
Massachusetts.  In  Connecticut  the  Irish  of  the  second  generation  are 
&rm  owners,  and  the  Italians,  Swedes,  and  Poles  perform  field  labor 
very  satisfactorily.  As  a  rule  the  Irish  and  Germans  are  among 
the  independent  farmers.  In  New  York  German  and  Dutch  labor  is 
quite  common,  while  Poles,  Swedes,  Russians,  and  Hungarians  are 
scattered  in  different  sections.  In  New  Jersey  foreign  farmers  are 
mainly,  as  in  Coonecticut,  Irish  and  German,  while  Italians  are,  as 
mentioned  above,  of  increasing  importance.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
foreign  population  in  agriculture  is  mainly  German,  but  in  the  coal 
regions  Poles,   Irish,   and  Italians  are  gradually  becoming  a  more 

^Beportfl  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  517-518. 
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important  element  in  agriculture.  In  Ohio  the  prevailing  foreign 
element  is  still  German,  especially  in  southern  Ohio,  and  a  high 
standard  of  educational  attainment  is  frequently  found  among  them. 

In  Indiana  German  farmei"s  are  noted  in  the  southern  counties, 
though  there  are  few  of  this  nationality  in  northern  Indiana.  Foreign 
farm  laborers  through  central  Illinois  are  usually  Germans,  Danes, 
and  Swedes  of  a  highly  intelligent  class.  In  Michigan  there  are  many 
colonies  of  foreigners.  Among  them  are  to  be  noted  the  Dutch,  Finns, 
Danes,  and  Norwegians.  Germans  are  scattered  over  the  State  in 
smaller  groups,  and  there  are  many^  French  Canadians  who  came  in 
originally  as  lumbermen.  The  sugar-beet  industry  has  led  to  the 
arrival  of  Germans,  Polanders,  and  Russians,  who  prove  themselves 
most  efficient.  In  Wisconsin  Germans  and  Scandinavians  have  proved 
more  successful  than  the  American  born  as  farmers.  Most  of  the  for- 
eigners are  Germans  and  Norwegians.  Land  companies  have  been 
quick  to  recognize  this  and  have  made  special  offers  to  induce  imini 
gration. 

Polish  people  have  been  settled  in  the  northern  counties  of  Michigan 
under  land-company  auspices.  These  people  have  been  brought  prin- 
cipally from  Indiana  and  the  mining  regions  of  Illinois  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Another  land  company  at  work  in  settling  the  land  in  northern 
Wisconsin  has  sent  71  families  into  a  single  county,  most  of  which 
were  gathered  from  Western  towns  and  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Wisconsin,  it  is  said,  probably  contains  a  greater  variety  of 
foreign  groups  than  anV  other  American  State.  Many  of  these  groups 
occupy  whole  townships  and  control  the  entire  social  policy  of  these 
communities.  The  Germans,  for  example,  number  75  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  Taylor  County,  65  per  cent  of  Dodge  County,  and  55 
per  cent  of  Buffalo  County.  The  Bohemians  constitute  three-sevenths 
of  the  population  of  Kewaunee  County.* 

In  Minnesota  German  farmei's  and  faim  laborers  have  been  found 
to  be  most  effective,  but  the  various  European  nationalities  are  widely 
distributed,  though  not  so  numerously  as  in  Wisconsin.  Missouri 
includes  among  its  foreign  farmers  Germans,  Irish,  Scandinavians, 
and  French,  representatives  of  which  are  found  in  many  counties.  In 
North  Dakota  foreign  farmers  are  to  be  found  in  every  agricultural 
county,  representing  as  many  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  different  nationali- 
ties. In  South  Dakota  conditions  are  very  similar,  especially  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State.  Foreign  farmers  and  farm  laborers 
are  found  everywhere  in  Kansas,  Germans  being  most  in  evidence 
and  Swedes  next  in  order.  In  Ellis  county  it  is  said  that  more  than 
one-half  are  foreigners,  most  of  whom  are  Russians.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  land  sales  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  this  State 
was  made  to  English,  Swedish,  Germans,  and  Russians. 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  p.  638, 
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Nebraska  shows  a  variety  of  highly  prosperous  foreign  farmers. 
The  railroad  companies  sold  largely  to  Germans,  Swedes,  Bohemians, 
and  Russian  Germans.  The  sugar-beet  companies  and  the  cattle  com- 
panies employ  large  numbers  of  foreigners.  In  the  Southern  States 
the  superabundance  of  cheap,  unskilled  labor  has  militated  against  the 
foreigners  getting  a  foothold  in  agriculture.  This  is  probably  one 
main  reason,  if  not  the  chief  reason,  for  the  failure  of  foreign  whites 
to  seek  agricultural  opportunities  in  the  South.  Furthermore,  the 
absence  of  cash  payment  for  wages  is  another  drawback.  Delaware 
furnishes  an  instance  of  many  Germans  who  began  as  farm  laborers, 
but  are  now  independent  farmers.  While  negro  labor  is  principally 
employed,  Germans  and  Swedes  and  other  foreigners  are  frequently 
preferred,  but  are  not  to  be  had  in  sufficient  numbers. 

In  Maryland  special  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  foreign  whites 
to  take  up  land.  As  a  result  of  this  policy  many  families  of  Germans, 
Dutch,  and  Swedes  have  settled  there.  Many  who  came  as  laborers  in  a 
few  years  acquired  land  of  their  own,  and  are  now  prosperous  farmers. 
In  Virginia  some  German  and  English  farmers  have  settled  in  Albe- 
marle County,  which  is  a  well-known  fruit  section.  Italians  are  found 
in  large  trucking  districts  near  Norfolk.  German  colonists  have  been 
successfully  engaged  in  agriculture  at  Ridge  way,  N.  C,  for  the  past 
seventeen  years.  A  colony  of  some  40  families,  which  settled  near  Mor- 
ganton,  in  the  western  part  of  that  State,  has,  after  many  struggles, 
attained  to  a  highly  creditable  degree  of  prosperity.  In  Mississippi 
foreign  farmers  are  mainly  Germans  and  Swedes,  with  a  few  Irish. 
In  Louisiana  German  fanners  are  credited  with  having  first  cultivated 
rice  for  commercial  purj)oses.  In  some  of  the  southern  parishes 
there  are  Germans,  Italians,  and  Swedes  engaged  in  farming,  and 
Italians  are  numerous  as  farm  laborers  on  large  sugar  plantations,  to 
which  they  come  annually  during  the  busy  season,  both  from  Europe 
and  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

In  Texas  the  colonists  located  at  Brunf  els  are  especially  remarkable  in 
their  influence  over  agriculture,  inasmuch  as  in  their  methods  of  culti- 
vation they  have  avoided  the  exhaustive  system  of  farming  and  main- 
tained the  fertility  of  the  soil  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  their 
farm  policy.  Much  of  the  expansion  in  the  trucking  industry  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Antonio  is  due  to  these  farmers.  In  Arkansas  German 
farmers  rank  as  first  class.  They  have  to  be  credited  here  with  great 
skill  as  gardeners,  truck  farmers,  and  in  diversified  farming  generally. 

In  Colorado  Italians  appear  to  be  taking  the  lead  in  truck  gardening 
in  the  vicinity  of  cities.  In  Arizona  there  are  many  Scandinavian 
farmers  of  considerable  wealth.  In  Utah  small  farms,  the  feature 
of  the  State's  agriculture,  are  owned  by  families  that  cultivate  them. 
Many  of  these  properties  are  in  possession  of  English,  German, 
Scandinavian,  Swiss,  and  Dutch  farmers,  and  here  again  the  Italian 
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truck  farmers  are  prominent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
State.  In  Oregon  in  certain  localities  two-thirds  of  the  farmei*s  are 
Germans,  though  other  nationalities,  such  as  Scandinavians,  Swiss, 
Dutch,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  are  to  be  found.  Many  who  started 
poor  are  now  independent.  Farm  labor  is  mostly  foreign.  In  Cali- 
fornia Germans  and  Swedes  are  found  widely  distributed.  In  Eldo- 
rado County,  Cal.,  foreign  farmers  are  mostly  Portuguese  and  engaged 
in  fruit  growing. 

NEGROES. 

The  condition  of  the  negroes  immediately  following  the  war  was  fre- 
quently deplorable.  In  Alabama  they  turned  to  lawlessness,  and  in 
eastern  North  Carolina  a  similar  condition  existed.  Elsewhere,  how- 
ever, where  the  transition  to  free  industry  and  the  maintenance  of 
municipal  order  characterized  the  community,  no  such  conditions  pre- 
vailed. The  negro  laborer  of  the  present  day,  it  is  declared,  seldom 
repudiates  his  debts.  Their  habit  of  congregating  in  the  outskirts 
of  cities  and  towns  is  f requentl}'  against  their  health  and  comfort 
such  as  was  formerly  enjoyed.  In  the  Black  Belt  of  Alabama  negro 
tenants  are  preferred  to  white  tenants,  because  they  pay  larger 
rents  and  are  able  to  supply  their  own  labor.  Attempts  to  colonize 
negroes  from  the  Black  Belt  are  not  regarded  as  beneficial  to  the 
colored  people.  As  farm  laborers  and  household  servants  they  are 
generally  satisfactory.  In  Kentucky  41.5  per  cent  of  the  agricultural 
labor  is  colored.  In  southern  Maryland  it  is  the  principal  element  in 
the  laboring  class.  In  Alabama  50  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  labor  is 
colored.  The  movement  of  colored  labor  has  been  mainly  toward  the 
southwest.* 

Among  social  tendencies  peculiar  to  negro  labor  is  the  desire  for  an 
isolated  habitation,  constituting  part  of  a  suburban  or  village  com- 
munity. Mr.  Hanmiond,  of  South  Carolina,  denies  that  education 
reduces  the  fidelity  of  the  negro,  and  Mr.  Nail,  of  Kentucky,  looks 
upon  the  villages  of  negroes  as  hopeful  centers  of  improvement. 
Among  the  young  people  there  has  been  much  ambitious  effort,  sup- 
ported by  their  parents.  In  spite  of  the  advice  of  such  leaders  as 
Booker  T.  Washington,  the  young  negroes  of  talent  take  largely  to  the 
professions.  Mr.  Hale,  who  has  extensively  employed  both  white  and 
negro  labor,  states  that  the  capacity  of  negro  children  to  learn  is  as 
great  as  that  of  white  people  under  equal  opportunities. 

The  negro  in  the  South  supplies  most  of  the  unskilled  labor.  The 
average  colored  family  lives  on  much  less  than  the  white  family 
in  the  same  locality,  and  the  unskilled  rural  laborer,  in  localities  where 
negroes  constitute  the  major  proportion  of  the  labor  supply,  is  thereby 
excluded  from  selling  his  labor  in  that  market. 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  X,  pp.  802, 806, 824, 826, 878, 918, 919, 925-926. 
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WHY  IMMIGRATION  HAS  NOT  GONE  SOUTH. 

The  low  cost  of  unskilled  negro  labor  has  made  it  impossible  for 
foreign  or  native  whites  to  compete  with  the  negroes  in  the  same 
grade  of  work. 

While  in  the  North  the  great  body  of  agricultural  labor  is  still  native 
white  labor,  in  the  South  there  is  practically  no  opportunity  for  this 
kind  of  labor  outside  of  ownership  of  lands  cultivated  by  the  owner, 
or  in  superintendence  of  negro  labor  under  the  direction  of  the  white 
owner  of  the  land.  The  experience  of  some  whites  at  least  tends  to 
confirm  the  belief  that  a  more  general  introduction  of  white  farmers 
on  a  soiall  scale,  in  order  to  furnish  examples  to  would-be  small  land- 
owners, has  excellent  possibilities  in  it  for  the  colored  population. 

The  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  foreign  whites  to  move  south- 
ward can  not  be  placed  entirely  upon  the  negro  population.  The  fact 
in  final  analysis  remains,  that  the  attitude  of  many  of  the  whites  has  not 
been  favorable  to  the  advent  of  any  contingent  which  would  alter  the 
traditional  relations  of  the  two  racial  elements  of  the  population. 
There  has  been  a  pride  which  resisted,  if  it  did  not  resent,  the  idea  of 
inviting  foreigners  to  settle  in  the  community.  For  example,  the 
immigration  committee  of  the  Louisville  Commercial  Club  reported  in 
1890  that  *' there  has  always  been  more  or  less  a  sentiment  through- 
out this  State  against  foreign  immigration,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
for  this  committee  to  educate  the  people  and  the  whole  press  of  the 
State  to  the  fallacy  of  such  ideas,  and  show  them  tke  importance  of 
advertising  to  the  world  at  large  the  many  advantages  and  great  min- 
eral and  timber  wealth  of  our  State,  as  well  as  her  rich  farming  and 
grazing  lands,  and  by  this  means  endeavor  to  settle  in  our  midst  a 
class  of  people  who,  with  their  Energy  and  capital,  would  join  us  in 
developing  our  resourc/Cs." 

ASIATICS. 

An  official  bulletin  from  the  Director  of  the  Census  states  that 
there  were  on  June  30,  1900,  less  than  90,000  Chinese  in  the  United 
States.  In  1890  there  were  107,000.  The  actual  reduction  has  been 
17,675  since  1890  and  29,000  since  1880.  Of  the  89,800  Chinese  still 
here,  about  67,700  are  in  the  States  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  moun- 
tain Territories.* 


*  Representatives  of  labor  interests  have  held  that,  notwithstanding  the  Twelfth 
CensDs  figures,  there  are  many  more  Chinamen  in  the  United  States  to-day  than 
there  were  ten  years  ago.  In  support  of  this  belief  they  cite  the  fact  that  within  the 
period  since  the  taking  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  Chinamen  have  opened  laundries  in 
almost  every  neighborhood  in  every  city  of  the  country;  that  they  are  more  gener- 
ally employed  on  the  farms  of  the  Pacific  coast;  that  as  railroad  and  mine  laborers 
in  the  intermountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States  their  numbers  have  greatly  increased; 
and  that,  fearing  the  Census  enumerator's  work  had  for  its  object  the  taxation  of 
Chinamen  or  their  deportation  to  China,  they  naturally  evaded  enumeration.  Ameri- 
can workingmen  also  believe  that  the  Six  Companies  of  San  Francisco  ordered  the 
Chinamen  to  evade  the  enumerators  so  that  the  Twelfth  Census  would  show  a 
decrease  in  their  numbers  in  this  country. 
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The  Japanese  in  the  United  States  have  increased  in  number  from 
2,039  in  1890  to  24,300  in  1900.  They,  too,  are  largely  concentrated 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  they  have  been  in  demand  to  work  beet- 
sugar  estates,  in  fruit  growing,  and  other  agricultural  labor  in  which 
the  seasonal  demand  regularly  outruns  the  supply. 

The  expiration  of  the  Chinese-exclusion  act  raises  the  question  of 
the  value  of  this  class  of  labor  in  the  agriculture  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  sentiment  of  California  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  preservation 
of  that  restriction  upon  this  species  of  foreign  labor.  The  act  expires 
May  1,  1902.  The  chief  objection  to  the  Chinese  laborer  appears  to 
be  that  he  does  not  spend  in  this  country  what  he  earns,  and  there- 
fore does  not  contribute  a  normal  measure  of  prosperity  to  trade  and 
industry  as  a  consumer.  Another  objection  is  that  he  renders  a  supply 
of  white  labor  more  or  less  impossible  in  the  same  locality  or  industry', 
and  hence  displaces  a  class  of  labor  whose  standard  of  living  is  much 
higher  than  his  own.  Finally,  he  shuts  out  unskilled  labor  of  all  the 
white  races  from  localities  in  which  he  constitutes  the  main  element  of 
supply.  His  labor,  however,  is  considered  cheap,  and  his  attention  to 
his  duties  in  agriculture,  especially  in  fruit  picking  and  beet  farming 
in  California,  is  not  called  into  question. 

The  supply  of  agricultural  labor  in  the  United  States  has  received 
three  limitations  by  national  statutes.  First,  in  the  prohibition  of 
importation  of  slaves;  second,  in  the  exclusion  of  contract  labor;  and 
third,  in  the  Chinese-exclusion  act.  The  last  two  of  these  limitations 
have  possibly  applied  mainly  to  other  industries  than  agriculture, 
but  to  a  great  extent  farming  has  been  involved  in  this  restriction  of 
supply. 

POPULATION   OF  HAWAII  AND  PORTO  RIOO. 

The  population  of  two  of  our  insular  possessions,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  Porto  Rico,  is  presented  below.  It  is  principally  agricul- 
tural, as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tables. 

The  hired  labor  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  used  chiefly  upon  the 
sugar  plantations,  demands  for  labor  being  small  in  comparison. 

With  the  expansion  of  sugar  production  the  demands  for  labor  have 
increased.  Originally  the  labor  was  done  almost  wholly  b}''  Hawaiians, 
hut  as  the  requirements  increased,  coupled  with  the  objection  of  many 
Hawaiians  to  hire  at  regular  labor,  the  leaders  of  the  sugar  industry 
were  obliged  to  look  elsewhere,  and  this  led  to  the  introduction  of 
Asiatic  and  other  labor.  In  the  following  table  is  presented  a  view 
of  the  total  population  and  the  numbers  of  each  nationality  engaged 
ill  sugar  plantation  labor: 
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Number  and  naiionalUy  of  augar-plantcUion  laborers  in  Hawaii, 
[From  Report  of  Hawaiian  Bureau  of  Immigration,  December  31, 1899.] 


iBlancU. 

Hawaiian. 

514 
359 

Portu- 
guese. 

Japanese.      Chinese. 

1 

South  Sea 
iBlanders. 

All  others. 

Total. 

Hawaii 

840 
ma 

9,119 
6,806 
696 
848 
4,882 
5,292 

1.820 
1,378 
2 
43 
1,544 
1,197 

17 
37 

330 
166 
27 
1 
ISO 
168 

12,640 

Maul 

7,762 

Moiokffti  . 

ao                 21 

7                    6 

778 

T^anai 

4 

1 

20 

409 

Oahu 

217 
199 

319 
444 

7,098 

Kftiii^l 

7,305 

Total,  1899... 

Total,  1898... 

Total,  1897... 

Total  population, 

1897..... 

1,826 
1,482 
1,497 

89,604 

2,168 
2,064 
2,218 

16,191 

25,644 
16,786 
12,068 

24,407 

6,979 
7,200 
8,114 

21,616 

79 
68 
81 

806 
979 
676 

8,302 

86.987 
28,679 
24,663 

109,020 

The  population  of  Porto  Rico  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  is 
divided  among  the  five  groups  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  where 
similar  proportions  for  Cuba  and  the  United  States  are  added: 

Persontt  in  gainful  occupations  in  Port/)  Rico^  Cuba,  and  tiie  United  Stales. 


CIbjm  of  occupation. 


.\gTiculture,  fisheries,  and  mining 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 

Trade  and  transportation 

Professional  service 

Total 


Number  in 
Porto  Rico. 


198,761 

64,819 

26,616 

24,076 

2,194 


316,366 


Per  cent  in— 


Porto 
Rico. 


62.8 

20.5 

8.4 

7.6 

0.7 


100.0 


Cuba. 


48.1 
22.8 
14.9 
12.8 
1.4 


100.0 


United 
States 
(1890). 


89.7 
19.2 
22.4 
14.6 
4.1 


100.0 


The  number  of  urban  inhabitants  in  each  department  of  Porto  Rico, 
with  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  total  population  and  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  the  department,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Department. 


Agnadilla. 
Arecibo . . . 
Bayamon  . 
Guayama  . 
Humacao  . 
Mayaguez. 
Ponce 

Total 


Total  popu- 
lation. 


99,645 
162,308 
160,046 
111,986 

88,601 
127,666 
208,191 


963,248 


Urban 

population 

(1,000+). 


15,518 
21,166 
46,728 
26,829 
18,219 
29,463 
45,869 


208,792 


Percent- 
age ur- 
ban. 


Percent- 
age ru- 
ral. 


15.6 

13 

29.2 

24 

20.6 

23.1 

22.6 

21.4 

84.4 

87 

70.8 

76 

79.4 

76.9 

81.4 


88.6 
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MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  AGRICULl  (JRAL  INDUSTRIES. 

Returning  again  to  farm  statistics  of  the  United  States,  Table  II 
gives  the  increase  in  farms  during  the  decade  and  shows  the  gain  in 
farm  families  by  1900.  According  to  these  returns,  there  were 
6,700,000  farms  in  the  United  States  in  1900.  The  total  number  of 
farms  scheduled  was  5,781,988,  which  figures  are  subject  to  correction; 
hence  this  is  an  approximation,  but,  taking  it  as  provisional,  we  have  a 
gain  of  about  1,200,000  farms  in  the  ten-year  period  since  1890.  In 
this  gain  the  Southern  States  have  made  the  greater  advances,  in  the 
number  of  both  farms  and  of  farm  families.  The  South  shows  an 
increase  of  33.2  per  cent  in  farms  and  24.9  per  cent  in  farm  families, 
compared  with  22.3  per  c^nt  and  18.4  per  cent,  respectively,  for  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

An  exhibit,  for  the  year  1890 ,  of  the  number  of  f anna  and  farm  familieit,  and,  for  1900, 
of  the  number  of  farm  schedules  reported  to  the  Census  Office,  togeUier  with  percentages 
of  increase  of  the  latter  over  tfie  former. 


states  and  Territorltw. 


A  Idbuma 

Arkansafl 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Miaslasippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

The  Southern  States 

The  Northern  and  Western  States. 

The  nation 


IVroentage  of   in- 

crease 

of     farm 

Vurm 

schedules  over- 

Farms 

(1890). 

157,772 

Farm  fam- 
ilies (1890). 

166,690 

schedules 

(1900). 

224,517 

Farms 

(1890). 

Farm 
families 

(1890). 

42.8 

34.7 

124,760 

146,970 

179,202 

43.6 

21.9 

84.228 

36,625 

41,021 

19.9 

12 

171,071 

175,688 

225,522 

31.8 

28.4 

179,264 

188,560 

236.978 

32.2 

•25.1 

69,294 

79,705 

116,185 

67.6 

45.8 

40,798 

41,372 

46,593 

14.2 

12.6 

144,318 

161,080 

230,151 

59.5 

42.9 

178,869 

182,791 

222,293 

24.6 

21.6 

115,008 

117,405 

158,676 

37.9 

35.2 

174,412 

188,726 

223,788 

28.3 

21.8 

228.126 

248,782 

258,283 

11 

1.9 

127,600 

132,790 

170,106 

33.3 

28.1 

72,773 

76, 157 

93,756 

28.9 

23.1 

1,817,788 

1,938,341 

2,422,021 

83.2 

24.9 

2,748,858 

2,828,888 

3,359,967 

22.3 

18.4 

4,564,641 

4,767,179 

5,781,988 

26.7 

21.8 

INCREASE   OF   CULTIVATED   AREAS. 

Progress  in  the  reduction  of  territory  to  agricultural  uses,  especially 
the  public  domain,  is  presented  in  the  following  table.  This  phase 
of  farm  development  occurred  in  all  sections,  and  made  its  greatest 
advances  during  the  twenty  years  from  1870  to  1890.  It  appears  that 
from  1870  to  1880  both  the  number  of  farms  and  the  improved  acreage 
increased  more  than  50  per  cent  throughout  the  country  taken  as  a 
whole,  while  the  acreage  incorporated  into  farms  increased  by  nearly 
one-third.  During  the  decade  between  1880  and  1890  the  rate  of 
progress  was  only  one-half  as  rapid,  there  being  an  increase  of  but 
slightly  more  than  25  per  cent  in  the  South,  North,  and  West  in 
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improved  ac^reage,  although  this  aspect  of  rural  progress  went  on 
during  this  decade  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  increase  in 
either  the  number  or  the  acreage  of  farms.  The  decade  1870  to  1880 
was  the  era  of  incorporation  of  the  public  lands  into  farms,  while  that 
of  1880-1890  continued  the  transformation  of  farm  lands  into  improved 
acreage.     The  figures  are  given  herewith: 

An  exkibUfor  the  years  1870 ,  1880.  and  1890  of  the  number  qffamuy  acres  of  farm  lands, 
€md  acres  of  improved  land  in  farms,  together  vnth  percentages  of  gain  for  the  specified 
decades. 


Divisions  and  vearH. 


Southern  States: 

1870 

.1880 

1800 

Northem  and  Western  States 

1870 

1880 

1890 

Nation: 

1870 

1880 

1890 


1 

Farms. 

Per  cent 

of 
increase. 

877,276 
1,521.898 
1,817,788 

78.5 
19.4 

1.782,709 
2,487,014 
2,746.858 

89.5 
10.4 

2,659.985 
4,006.907 
4,564,641 

50.7 
13 

Acres  in 
farms. 


188,492.808 
283,811,895 
268,102,007 

219,242.788 
302,270.440 
369,286.612 

407,735,041 
586,061,885 
623,218,619 


Percent 
of 

increase. 


24 
8.6 


87.8 
22.2 


81.5 
16.8 


Improved 

acres  in 

farms. 


60,585,886 

85,217,612 

106.629,914 

128, 885,  n4 
199,658,580 
260,986,841 

188,921,099 
284,771,042 
857,616,765 


Per  cent 

of 
increase. 


40.6 
26.1 


56.4 
25.8 


60.7 
25.9 


CAPITAL   ENGAGED   IN    AGRICULTURE. 

The  invested  capital  represented  in  farming  in  the  United  States 
and  its  growth  during  the  20  years  from  1870  to  1890  is  exhibited  in 
the  next  table.  Ac<x>rding  to  this  table  the  total  value  of  the  three 
classes  of  rural  property  was,  in  1890,  $15,982,267,689.  The  total  rail- 
road capital  of  the  country  at  that  time,  in  the  United  States,  was 
$9,437,420,000.  Hence,  if  agricultural  values  be  compared  with  this 
great  economic  interest,  it  is  found  to  exceed  the  total  capitalization  of 
the  railroad  property  of  the  country  at  the  same  date  by  over  six  and 
a  half  billion  dollars.  Put  in  another  form,  the  agricultural  capital 
was  one  and  two-third  times  the  railroad  capitalization. 

An  exhibit  for  the  years  1870,  1880,  and  1890  of  the  value  of  farm  lands  and  buildings,  of 
fanning  implements  and  mackinery,  and  of  live  stock  upon  farms,  together  vnth  percent- 
ages  of  ifncreasefor  the  specified  decades. 


Diyisions  and  years. 


Land,  fences, 

and 

building 


Southern  States: 

Igj^v  'nil,  248, 284, 890 

"y^ t    1,660,855,488 

1,882,907,771 
2,620,703,808 


1880 

1860 

Ncfrthem  and  Western 
States. 


1870 


1880 

lago 

The  Nation: 


{ 


1870 

1880 
18B0 


16,161,958,699 
7,702,448,873 
8,864,189,005 

10,758,548,751 


f  17,410,218,089 
\  9,262,803,861 
10,197,096,776 
18,279,252,649 


Percent 
of  in- 
crease. 


46.8 
37.5 


86.7 
28.7 


87.3 
30.2 


Implements 

and 
machinery. 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


1 848-,  870, 965 
61,099,956 
75,86i>,866 
92,484,880 


1220,622,778 
275,778,478 
880,660,-680 
401,812,587 

1269,502,748 
886,878,429 
406,520,066 
404,247,467 


65.2 
21.8 


49.9 
21.5 


50.8 
24.8 


Live  stock. 


18305,746,102 
882,181,877 
850,966,688 
605,126,429 


1914,476,064 
1,143,096,060 
1,140,398,024 
1,708,641,144 

11,220,221,166 
1,625, 276, 457 
1,500,384,707 
2,208,767,578 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


1  Valae  expressed  in  gold;  one-fifth  le«  than  currency  value. 


17.7 
40.0 


24.8 
49.4 


23.0 
47.2 
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INCREASED  PRODUCTIVITY   OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Growth  in  the  value  of  farm  products  for  the  period  1870  to  1890  is 
exhibited  below.  It  appears  that  the  increase  by  decades  is  about  one- 
third;  that  is,  in  ten  years  the  total  value  of  farm  products  has 
been  augmenting  approximately  at  the  rate  of  33i  per  cent. 

An  exhibit  for  the  years  1810^  1880y  and  1890  of  the  value  of  aUfarm  restmrces,  together 

with  percentages  of  gain  for  the  specified  decades. 


Southern  States. 


Northern  and  Western 
SUtes. 


Y€»ar. 


Total  farm 
values. 


1870 

1880 
1890 


nSl,  602, 909,467 

t    2,008,686,821 

2,268,753,820 

8,118,269,207 


Per  cent 
of  In- 
crease. 


41.5 
87.4 


Total  farm 
values. 


»«7, 297, 057, 541 

9,121,821,926 

9,886,247,718 

12,863,996,482 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


Nation. 


Total  farm 
values. 


Per  cent 
'     of  in- 
,  crease. 


188,899,966,998 

'    11,124,958,747 

34.7,    12,104,001,538 
30.8     15,982,267,689 


36.1 
32.0 


1  Value  expressed  in  gold;  one-fifth  less  than  currency  value. 


II.  LEADING  PHASES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


The  existing  conditions  which  prevail  in  American  agriculture  are  the 
outcome  of  a  rapid  development  of  the  natural  resources  by  a  rural 
population  which  has  always,  in  practice  and  generally  in  policy  since 
the  time  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  kept  itself  in  more  or  less  vital  rela- 
tion with  the  other  phases  of  the  nation's  economic  evolution. 

The  varied  development  of  American  agriculture  is  ascribed  to  dif- 
ferences in  climate,  soil,  and  institutions,  aa  well  as  greater  or  less 
facility  for  reaching  markets.  Climatic  conditions,  for  example, 
define  the  limits  of  the  cotton  industry,  rice,  cane-sugar,  and  wheat 
culture,  and  give  these  industries  a  natural  monopoly. 

Scientific  research  has  made  many  contributions  to  farming  progress. 
The  development  of  any  country  or  locality,  within  climatic  limita- 
tion, is  dependent  not  only  on  the  soil,  but  equally  so  on  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  soil  to  receive  plants  by  introduction  from  other  localities 
or  countries.  Science  has  led  in  this  respect  to  the  realization  of  vast 
possibilities.  Nearly  all  of  the  fruit  development  in  California  has  been 
the  result  of  this  commercial  introduction  of  plants  not  native  to  that 
soil.  In  fact,  almost  the  whole  category  of  important  crops  is  made 
up  of  plants  which  have  had  such  introduction.  With  the  exceptfon 
of  a  few  grapes,  grasses,  and  some  forage  plants,  every  crop  required 
for  the  manifold  needs  of  a  diversified  farming  industry  and  grown  on 
a  commercial  scale  in  the  United  States  has  been  introduced  from  for- 
eign countries. 
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CEREAL  CULTURE. 

In  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Crop  Reporter  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  corn  is  always  first  of  the  domestic  crops 
in  total  value.  From  1879  to  1900  its  total  annual  value,  based  on  the 
farm  price  December  1  of  each  year,  has  ranged  between  about 
1500,000,000  and  $750,000,000,  once  only  having  fallen  below  the 
smaller  amount,  while  five  times  it  has  exceeded  the  larger.  The 
second  place  has  been  usually  held  by  hay,  the  total  annual  value  of  the 
crop  since  1879  ranging  between  $330,000,000  and  $494,000,000,  with 
a  single  exception  in  1893,  when  it  attained  to  upward  of  $570,000,000. 
The  total  annual  value  of  the  wheat  crop  since  1879  has  ranged  from 
$213,000,000  to  $497,000,000,  surpassing  the  hay  crop  in  value  only 
during  the  years  from  1879  to  1882,  and  again  in  1891  and  1897, 
when  failures  in  the  European  wheat  supply  brought  the  price  of  that 
cereal  for  a  time  to  an  extraordinarily  high  level. 

Cotton  in  some  years  contends  for  the  ascendency  with  wheat,  hav- 
ing exceeded  the  latter  staple  in  total  value  10  years  out  of  35,  to  wit, 
in  1869,  1870,  1872,  1887,  1889,  1890,  1893,  1894,  1895,  and  1900. 
The' three  years  1893,  1894,  and  1895  will  be  remembered  as  a  period 
of  exceptional  depression  in  wheat  prices,  and  1900  as  a  year  of 
remarkably  high  prices  for  cotton.  The  lotal  annual  value  of  the 
cotton  crop  since  1879  has  ranged  from  $242,000,000  to  $339,000,000, 
the  lower  value  occurring  in  1879  and  the  higher  in  1900k 

Our  four  most  valuable  crops  are  those  named  (oats  never  rising  or 
falling  from  the  fifth  place  or  potatoes  from  the  sixth),  in  their  order 
of  total  value,  com  and  hay  in  general  coming  first,  wheat  and  cotton 
afterwards. 

COTTON  INDUSTRY. 

The  exclusive  attention  of  the  South  to  cotton  production  was  stim- 
ulated by  the  high  price  of  cotton  immediately  following  the  war. 
Other  products  yield  by  no  means  so  profitable  a  return  as  cotton,  and 
consequently  pork  and  corn  were  neglected.  The  fall  in  the  price  of 
cotton  forced  the  raising  of  corn  and  meat  upon  the  farmers  of  the 
South  to  some  extent.  Nevertheless  the  attempt  to  restrict  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  by  conventions  of  planters  has  never  accomplished 
anything  in  that  direction.  In  Georgia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  a 
more  favorable  practice  has  obtained  of  raising  about  20  acres  of  cot* 
ton,  15  of  com,  and  5  of  other  crops. 

While  this  limitation  in  cotton  acreage  has  been  going  on  by  intro- 
duction of  other  crops  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  cotton  States,  the  seat 
of  cotton  culture  has  gradually  been  moving  southwestward. 
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Comparison  below  for  a  series  of  years  shows  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  the  year  1900,  Texas  has  steadily  increased  and  each  of  the 
other  sections  decreased  its  proportionate  contribution.  The  table  of 
bales  received  from  these  three  geographical  sources  for  five  years 
follows,  from  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange: 

Geographical  sources  of  the  cotton  crop. 


Source. 


Texas  

Other  Oulf  States 
Atlantic  States . . 

Total 


1896-07. 


Balea. 
2,248,000 
2,881,000 
8,679,000 


8,768,000 


1897-86. 


Bales. 
3,076,000 
3,774,000 
4,351.000 


11,200.000 


1898-99. 


Bales. 
3,666,000 
3,860,000 
4,360,000 


11,275,000 


1899-1900. 


Bales. 
2,591,000 
2.960,000 
3,886,000 


9,436,000 


1900-1901. 


Bales. 
3,809.000 
2,781,000 
3,793,000 


10,383.000 


Acreage  in  cotton  in  this  country  continues  to  expand  with  the 
increase  in  the  world's  demand,  and  comparatively  little  success  has 
been  achieved  in  the  effort  to  find  another  and  cheaper  source  of  sup- 
ply. Texas  alone  now  produces  more  cotton  than  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  outside  of  the  United  States.  Judging  by  past  attempts  to 
displace  American  cotton,  the  South  is  better  adapted  to  cotton  pro- 
duction than  any  other  known  territory.  The  staple  can  be  more 
profitably  grown  in  the  South  than  anywhere  else,  and  in  obedience 
to  economic  law  the  Southern  States  will  for  some  time  probably 
continue  to  furnish  the  world's  supply.  A  rise  of  a  cent  or  two  a 
pound  will  bring  back  into  cotton  growing  a  very  large  acreage  now 
outside  of  profitable  cultivation. 

The  following  statement,  in  support  of  testimony  taken,  gives  the 
estimated  acreage  of  cotton  planted  in  1900  and  in  1901,  and  the  esti- 
mated acreage  harvested  in  1900: 

EstimaUd  acreage  in  live  l/nited  States, 


States  and  Territories. 


Estimated  acrea^  of  cotton. 


Planted  in 
1900. 


Vixginia 

North  Carolina . . 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

MiMisBippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

MiflBOuri , 

Oklahoma , 

Indian  Territory 

Total 


44,000 
1,842,000 
2,867,000 
S,&51,000 

169,000 
3.085,000 
81063,000 
1,285,000 
7,174,000 
1,899,000 

801,000 
53,000 

246.000 

844,000 


25,421,000 


Harvested 
in  1900. 


44,000 
1,342,000 
2,367,000 
8,551,000 

169,000 
2,996,000 
2,896,000 
1,285,000 
7,041,000 
1,899,000 

801,000 
53,000 

246,000 

844,000 


25,084,000 


Planted  in 
1901. 


62,000 
1,476,000 
2,538,000 
8,870,000 

186,000 
8,362,000 
8,124,000 
1,401.000 
7,748,000 
2,089,000 

918,000 
59,000 

808,000 

418,000 


27,532,000 


American  cotton  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Chinese  crop,  which 
it  has  gradually  driven  out  of  European  markets.     Various  authori- 
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ties  anticipate  that  our  coining  competitor  in  cotton  production  is 
Russia.  In  round  numbers,  about  25,000,000  acres  (1900)  are  devoted 
to  cotton  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  about  9,000,000  in  Rus- 
sia. During  the  period  from  1890  to  1893  the  fall  of  price  in  cotton 
reduced  the  area  of  cultivation  throughout  the  world,  except  in  Russia 
and  in  Egypt,  in  both  of  which  countries  production  increased,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  promotion  in  each  case. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Fall  in  price  has  forced  a  reduced  cost  of  production  of  cotton.  On 
account  of  this  necessity,  mainly,  the  geographical  area  of  produc- 
tion was  shifted  southwestward  into  Texas,  where  new  and  fertile 
lands  at  (comparatively)  low  prices  were  to  be  had,  raaking  it  possible 
to  produce  cotton  at  a  5-cent  cost.  Under  this  condition  of  low 
prices  the  older  cotton  sections  held  on  to  this  industry  long  after  the 
limits  of  profitable  cultivation  had  been  reached.  Mr.  Hammond 
estimates  the  cost  of  growing  cotton  in  the  Pee  Dee  region  in  1848  at 
4.7  cents  per  pound,  including  interest  on  capitalization.  In  1886  the 
cost  of  production  averaged  8.28  cents  in  the  same  region,  and  $5.88 
per  hundred  was  the  minimum  of  cost  without  any  profit,  in  1901,  in 
South  Carolina  and  Texas.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  according  to 
testimony  on  conditions  generally,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  countries, 
that  the  maximum  of  safe  cost  in  growing  is  in  the  vicinity  of  9  to 
11  cents  a  pound.  The  large  crops  that  have  been  grown  at  much 
lower  prices  have  been  grown  under  the  artificial  stimulation  of  a 
ruinous  credit  system.  Other  property  has  been  swallowed  up  to 
maintain  the  growing  of  cotton.  The  desertion  of  houses  on  tenanted 
tracts,  the  loss  of  live  stock,  and  shrinkage  of  other  agricultural  values 
are  cited  as  proofs  of  the  statement  that  cotton  in  some  sections, 
especially  at  low  prices,  has  proved  a  drain  on  the  economic  strength 
of  the  farm.^  In  Georgia  it  is  claimed  that  the  cost  of  cultivation 
is  about  the  same  now  as  40  years  ago,  but  that  there  has  been  some 
improvement  in  methods  of  cultivation,  thereby  in  eflfect  reducing  the 
cost  of  production,  though  slightly.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  claimed 
that  in  Tennessee  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  has  materially  fallen  by 
improved  methods  and  reduced  price  of  labor. 

The  same  witness  estimates  the  cost  of  producing  at  $22  an  acre,  for 
two-thirds  of  a  bale  of  cottbn.  He  considers  that  cotton  can  not  be 
profitably  raised  for  5  cents  a  pound.  Where  it  has  been  continued  at 
this  price  deterioration  of  plantations  has  resulted.  It  is  seriously 
doubted  whether  even  in  the  Mississippi  bottoms  cotton  can  be  raised 
at  6  cents  a  pound.  In  the  vicinity  of  Memphis  5  cents  a  pound  was 
placed  as  the  limit  without  profit  in  1897,  but  rise  of  prices  of  labor 

>  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  X,  pp.  827,  833,  838. 
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and  provisions  since  then  has  made  production  unprofitable  at  that 
market  value.  In  the  Delta  the  cost  of  production  is  less  than  in  the 
hill  country^  but  the  cost  of  living  and  operating  a  plantation  is  appar- 
ently greater.  The  cost  in  Mississsippi  is  placed  by  Mr.  Kyle  at 
from  4  to  5  cents  where  the  price  of  animals  and  implements  is  low, 
but  no  profit  can  be  derived  at  that  price  with  the  increasing  cost  of  the 
plantation's  equipment.  With  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  (March, 
1900)  the  same  view  is  confirmed  by  others.  It  is  frequently  alleged 
that  wages  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  price  received  for  cotton. 

When  the  price  of  cotton  rose  to  7  and  8  cents  late  in  1899,  the 
farmer,  who  had  incurred  prior  obligations  requiring  early  market- 
ing, failed  to  profit  by  the  rise  in  price.  Mr.  Redding,  of  Georgia, 
estimates  that  not  more  than  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  farmers  were 
able  to  hold  their^crop.*  Mr.  Kyle  estimates  that  as  a  rule  25  per  cent 
of  the  Mississippi  tenants  are  obliged  to  sell  their  crop  immediately, 
and  Mr.  Peake,  of  Georgia,  puts  the  figure  at  90  per  cent.  In  North 
Carolina  the  practice  of  holding  cotton  for  a  rise  is  more  general,  and 
the  price  paid  by  the  mills  is  an  object  of  closer  attention  on  the  part 
of  farmers.  The  Cotton  Growers'  Association,  by  advancing  money, 
has  sought  to  enable  the 'farmers  to  hold  their  crop  for  improved 
prices.  In  Georgia  not  one  in  10  fanners  is  able  to  hold  his  cotton. 
The  small  tenant  farmer  must  necessarily  realize  early. 


P&OGRESS  OF  SOUTHERN  CONSUMPTION. 

During  the  cotton  year  just  closed  Southern  mills  consumed  45  per 
cent  of  the  American  cotton  taken  by  the  mills  of  this  country,  accord- 
ing to  the  Manufacturers'  Record.  Ten  years  ago  they  consumed  but 
23  per  cent.  Their  progress  in  a  decade  is  marked  by  the  following 
table: 

Consumption  of  cotton  by  Southern  and  Northern  mUU,  189^-1901. 


Year  ended  August  31— 


1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Southern 

Northern 

mills. 

mills. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

686,080 

2,190,766 

743,848 

1,687,286 

718,616 

1,601,173 

862,888 

2,083,839 

904,701 

1,600,271 

1,042,671 

1,804,680 

1,281.841 

2,211,740 

1.899,899 

2,190,096 

1,697,112 

2,068,800 

1,620,981 

1,966,897 

Total. 


Bales. 

2,876,846 

2,431,134 

2,319,688 

2,946,677 

2,604,972 

2,847,351 

8,443,681 

8,689,494 

8,665,412 

3,687,828 


In  this  matter  of  consumption  the  South  is  playing  each  year  a  more 
prominent  part  by  the  construction  of  new  mills  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  its  spindles  and  looms.     The  Textile  World  brings  the  fig- 


^  Beports  InduBtrial  Commission,  Vol.  X,  p.  444. 
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ures  up  to  September  1,  1901,  and  gives  the  following  as  the  number 
of  cotton  mills  in  the  South  and  their  equipment  in  spindles  and  looms: 

Number  and  equipment  of  coUon  mills  in  the  Southern  States. 


States. 


North  Carolina . . , 
SonthCaroUTM... 

Geocgia 

Alabama 

Tenneasee 

YiTginia 

Maryland 

Mianasippi , 

Looisiana 

Texas 

Kentccky 

Arkanaas 

Grand  total 


Number 
of  millB. 

Spindles. 

284 

1,620,905 

121 

1,981,304 

144 

1,271,188 

62 

688,182 

34 

209.086 

15 

164,490 

20 

178,184 

17 

141,920 

11 

78,575 

17 

108,004 

7 

68,842 

4 

17,600 

686 

6.467,709 

Looms. 


36,129 

65,782 

81,682 

11,127 

4,519 

6,868 

8,568 

8,574 

1,761 

2,542 

992 

281 


157,212 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that  the  num- 
ber of  new  mills  completed  in  1900  was  139,  that  the  number  in  opera- 
tion was  500,  consuming  1,570,998  bales  of  cotton,  and  that  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  cotton  purchased  by  the  mills  in  the  Southern  States 
in  1900  over  that  in  1899  was:  Alabama,  33,713  bales;  (Jeorgia,  36,775 
bales;  Kentucky,  561;  Missouri,  703;  North  Carolina,  67,617;  South 
Carolina,  23,378,  and  Virginia,  93  bales;  total  net  increase,  157,070 
bales.  The  decrease  by  States  is:  Arkansas,  894;  Louisiana,  3,054; 
Mississippi,  210;  Tennessee,  1,476,  and  Texas,  288  bales. 


TOBACCO. 

To-day  the  United  States  is  the  world's  leading  tobacco  producer. 
Other  countries  are  now  studying  our  soils,  methods,  and  climate,  with 
a  view  to  producing  a  competing  type  of  product  for  the  European 
market.  It  has  recently  been  proved  that  both  in  Florida  and  Con- 
necticut a  perfect  substitute  for  the  Sumatra  leaf  can  be  produced. 
Florida  and  Texas  have  both  produced  from  Cuban  seed  a  leaf  iden- 
tical in  appearance,  if  not  quite  of  the  same  flavor,  as  the  Cuban  leaf. 
The  position  of  American  tobacco  in  the  markets  of  the  world  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  at  the  Paris  Exposition  it  received  the  full 
limit  of  merits  and  was  awarded  the  grand  prize. 

Tobacco  culture  has  firmly  established  itself  in  the  South,  in  the 
West,  and  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  especially  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  South  Atlantic  States  tobacco  has  been  displacing 
cotton  quite  rapidly  in  some  localities,  as  eastern  North  Carolina, 
resulting  in  the  opening  of  new  markets  at  such  places  as  Kinston, 
Wilson,  and  Tarboro,  and  at  MuUins,  S.  C.  This  change  came  about 
from  the  necessity  of  substituting  a  new  crop  for  cotton,  the  low  price 
of  which  had  made  its  cultivation  unprofitable.    The  same  tendency  to 
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extend  the  tobacco  acreage  has  been  manifested  in  the  cotton  States 
farther  south.  As  a  step  in  diversification  this  development  is  of 
more  than  usual  value.  With  tobacco  culture  the  demand  for  com- 
mercial fertilizers  has  grown;  inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  crop  yields 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  by-product  to  replace  its  drain  on  the  soil, 
as  cotton  does,  even  this  development  has  it  drawbacks. 

The  extent"  of  development  west  of  the  mountains  in  the  Southern 
States  may  be  indicated  by  sales  in  that  region. 

Leaf4obacco  receipts  at  Southern  markets. 
[From  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics.] 


Markets. 


September- 


Louisville 

Cincinnati . . . 
Clarkflville . . . 
Hopklnsville. 

Paaucah  

Nashyille 

Mayfield 


1900. 


Hhd8. 

2,836 

3,497 

91 

22 

43 


14 


Total. 


6,503 


1901. 


Hhdt. 

8,857 

7,024 

532 

414 

276 


169 


16,272 


Nine  months  end- 
ing September— 


1900. 


1901. 


Hhds. 

85,683 

60,697 

19,588 

12,476 

9,728 

1,983 

9,780 


189  880 


Hhds. 

111,674 

53,616 

21,757 

12,090 

7,070 


8,501 


214,715 


Sales  at  Richmond,  Va.,  were  7,474,000  pounds  in  1900-1901;  at 
Durham,  N.  C,  9,989,000  pounds;  at  Winston,  N.  C,  21,380,012 
pounds,  and  at  Danville,  Va.,  54,107,680  pounds. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  TOBACCO. 

The  relation  of  tobacco  culture  to  tobacco  manufacturing  has  been 
made  of  great  advantage  to  agriculture.  In  the  South  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania the  raw  material  is  extensively  worked  up  into  the  manufac- 
tured form  itf  the  locality  in  which  it  is  raised.  This  feature  brings 
farming  and  manufacturing  into  a  normal  unity  of  interest  by  utiliz- 
ing the  farm  labor  in  the  winter  season  for  cigar  manufacturing, 
assorting,  and  other  processes  of  preparing  the  leaf  for  the  trade  or 
for  consumption.  In  any  question  of  change  of  national  policy  toward 
the  importing  interests  this  fact  should  be  regarded  as  of  primary 
importance,  from  the  standpoint  of  agriculture. 


RICE. 

Rice  has  been  produced  in  the  United  States  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, but  only  of  late  years  has  it  reached  much  development. 

During  the  past  ten  years  20,000  persons  from  the  North  and  West 
have  been  attracted  by  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  irrigation, 
in  conjunction  with  methods  successfully  applied  years  ago  to  wheat 
growing  in  the  prairie  States,  would  make  rice  growing  equally  sue- 
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cessf  ul.  The  result  is  the  existence  of  a  practically  new  industry  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000  invested  in  100 
canals,  1,500  miles  in  extent,  now  capable,  under  present  water  con- 
ditions, of  flooding  300,000  acres,  and  increasing  each  year. 

Dan  Talmage's  Sons'  provisional  estimate  of  the  1900  rice  crop  of 
the  United  States,  as  compared  with  the  final  estimate  for  1899,  is  as 
follows: 

Rice  crop  of  the  United  States j  1899  and  1900. 


States. 

1899. 

1900. 

North  Carolina 

Pounds. 

3,126,000 
29,098,100 

6.900.000 
180,160,000 

Pounds. 
8,760,000 

South  Carolina 

84,600,000 
7,600,000 

GeoiiB^ 

l/oulwinna. . . ,  . 

240,000,000 

Total 

219,278,100 

286,760,000 

The  rice  acreage  in  Texas  for  this  season  (1901)  is  reported  to  be 
four  times  as  large  as  a  year  ago.  The  largest  increase  has  been  in 
the  vicinity  of  Beaumont. 

CONSUMPTION,  PRODUCTION,  AND  IMPORTATION. 

The  average  yearly  consumption  of  cleaned  rice  in  the  United  States 
for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  not  far  from  250,000,000  pounds,  and 
the  average  production  about  150,000,000  pounds,  leaving  a  net  annual 
average  of  about  100,000,000  pounds  to  be  supplied  by  importation. 
In  the  last  year  of  the  decade,  however,  there  were  indications  of  a 
decided  increase  in  both  domestic  consumption  and  production,  and 
also  of  a  significant  lessening  in  the  difference  between  them.  Appar- 
ently the  consumption  of  rice  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900, 
amounted  to  upward  of  275,000,000  pounds;  the  production  in  the 
same  year  was  about  220,000,000  pounds,  or  in  the  fiscal  year  1899- 
1900  the  production  of  rice  in  the  United  States  was  only  about 
65,000,000  pounds  short  of  supplying  the  domestic  needs. 

Productiony  imports,  exports,  and  consumption  of  rice  in  the  United  States. 


I 

1 

Year. 

Marketed 
production, 
year  ended 
AujputSO. 

Imports, 

year  ended 

June  80. 

Total  pro- 
duction and 
imports. 

Total 
exports. 

Approxi- 
mate con- 
sumption. 1 

1891 

Pounds. 
188,800,000 
166,666,800 
237,546,900 
122,865,160 
109,820,800 
168,686,440 

96,886,400 
116,801,760 
186,990,720 
219,278,200 

Pounds. 

183,104.068 

86,112,164 

81,081,944 

86,810,636 

141,901,411 

78,190,884 

138,939,980 

129,810,680 

168,887,026 

98,648,461 

Pounds. 
269,901,063 
240,777,964 
818,678,844 
209,676,696 
261,122,211 
246,876,774 
280,826,380 
246,112,890 
290,827,746 
812,926,651 

Pounds. 
8,660,194 
10,577,423 
11.668,064 
12,640,678 
10,396.663 
14,966,842 
11,994,922 
10,942,840 
19,967,402 
81,214,696 

Pounds. 

261,243,869 

280,200,541 

807,010,780 

197,036,018 

240,726,668 

231,909,482 

218,831,408 

235,169,660 

270,860,344 

281,711,965 

1802 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

18B6 ; 

1899 

1900 

1  Exceas  of  production  and  Imports  over  exports.    Estimates  of  production  arc  from  Dan  Talmage's 
Sons  Company,  New  York. 
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The  cultivation  of  rice  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  for  ten  y^ars  past 
been  rapidly  decreasing.  Imports  into  the  United  States  from  those 
islands  have  fallen  from  10,730,000/pounds  in  1890  to  596,100  pounds 
in  1900. 

DAIEYING  INDUSTRIES. 

Reduced  to  their  simplest  terms,  the  facts  on  this  subject  show  that 
the  development  of  dairying  has  been  one  of  the  redeeming  features  of 
American  agriculture.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  accept- 
ance by  the  producing  sections  of  commercial  standards  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Elgin  butter,  for  example,  was  formerly  confined  to  a  small 
section  of  country  west  of  Chicago.  Ten  years  ago  much  of  the  but- 
ter made  in  Minnesota  was  sent  to  Elgin  to  be  sold  under  that  name; 
but  now  Minnesota  butter  has  won  for  itself  a  national  reputation  for 
quality,  the  dairy  interests  have  prospered  enormously,  and  the  whole 
character  of  farming  has  changed  therewith.  Among  the  leading 
influences  which  dairying  has  had  on  the  development  of  American 
farming  may,  therefore,  be  mentioned: 

1.  The  adjustment  of  farm  production  to  recognized  commercial 
standards.  No  invention  has  done  more  to  improve  commercial 
methods  in  the  dairying  industry  than  the  Babcock  test,  by  which  the 
butter  value  of  milk  furnished  to  the  creamery  can  be  easily  tested 
and  the  producer  given  the  true  value  of  the  milk  on  the  basis  of 
quality. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  prices  of  farm  products  when  cereals  fall  in 
value. 

3.  The  utilization  of  feed  to  greater  advantage  in  the  maintenance 
of  milk-producing  animals  at  a  profit. 

4.  Dairy  farming  preserves  and  builds  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
In  1870,  JeflFerson  County,  Wis. ,  had  reached  its  lowest  ebb  agricul- 
turally. Grain  farming  had  exhausted  or  reduced  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  to  a  ruinous  degree,  the  average  yield  being  8  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre.  Farms  were  mortgaged  for  60  per  cent  of  their  assessed 
value.  Dairying  was  then  introduced.  Now  this  county  has  nearly 
100  creameries,  which  make  7,000,000  pounds  of  butter  a  year.  The 
fertility  of  the  land  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  its  average 
yield  is  now  21  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

(5)  Dairying  furthermore  develops  a  superior  breed  in  stock, 
improves  the  standard  of  intelligence  in  the  farming  countiy,  and 
increases  the  regular  cash  resources  of  the  locality  devoted  to  the 
industry.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  other  State  authorities 
estimate  that  Missouri  yields  from  121,000,000  to  $36,000,000  in  dairy 
products  each  year.  Iowa  ranks  among  the  first  of  the  Western 
dairying  States,  and  in  1890  produced  10.4  per  cent  of  the  country's 
output  of  butter.     In' 1899  this  State  shipped  91,683,184  pounds,  com- 
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pared  with  71,226,793  pounds  in  1890.  Kansas  and  Nebraska  ha\re 
progressed  even  more  rapidly  in  this  respect.^  In  the  liast  dairying 
is  a  long  established  feature  of  agriculture,  both  in  New  England  and 
in  the  Middle  States.  The  South  is  still  backward,  but  improving 
rapidly. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE — THE  MILK  SUPPLY  OF  CITIES. 

The  problems  connected  with  dairying  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups:  First,  those  of  butter  and -cheese  making,  in  which  farming 
and  manufacturing  meet,  so  to  speak.  This  group  of  problems  is 
concerned  with  the  question  of  which  system  of  butter  and  cheese 
making  is  best  adapted  to  any  given  locality  or  any  particular  farm; 
that  is,  whether  the  creamery,  the  skimming  station,  or  the  farm  dairy 
is  best  suited  to  the  production  of  these  articles  for  market. 

The  other  group  of  problems  relates  to  milk  production  for  cities. 
Here,  also,  there  are  these  leading  questions:  The  milk  standard,  the 
tuberculosis  test,  and  the  question  of  prices  as  between  producers  and 
distributers  in  cities. 

The  production  of  a  milk  supply  for  large  cities  has  brought  to  light 
several  problems  peculiar  to  this  phase  of  dairying. 

1.  Demands  have  increased  enormously  with  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion. The  problem  raised  by  this  increase  was  that  of  the  monopoly  of 
the  near-by  producer. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  came  by  the  introduction  of  refrigera- 
tor cars,  whereby  the  area  of  supply  was  indefinitely  widened. 

2.  This  gave  rise  to  a  second  problem — that  of  adjusting  the  sup- 
ply and  the  price  between  country  producers  and  city  distributers. 
During  the  summer  the  surplus  milk  supply  depresses  the  price  and 
perplexes  the  distributers  to  dispose  of  the  milk  without  its  spoiling. 
The  practice  of  scaling  the  price  to  reduce  supply  has  not  worked  well, 
and  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  producers  to  reduce  the  supply  sent 
to  cities  has  made  it  necessary  to  restrict  production  or  to  utilize  the 
milk  in  butter  or  cheese  making,  or  in  condensing. 

Dairying  within  twenty  years  or  more  has  grown  from  a  local  to  a 
national  industry.  Nearly  all  sections  of  the  country  produce  some 
butter  and  cheese  for  distant  markets  at  home  or  abroad.  This  phase 
of  farming  is  least  developed  in  the  South.  Its  earliest  development 
on  an  extensive  scale  was  achieved  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Later 
the  industry  spread  to  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wis- 
consin, and  thence  beyond  the  Mississippi  until  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  Missouri  acquired  prominence  among  the  dairying  sec- 
tions of  the  Union.  Now  these  latter  States  have  regular  commercial 
connections  with  the  South,  the  East,  and  with  Europe  for  the  sale  of 
dairy  products. 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  268-296. 
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The  milk  supply  of  large  cities  as  to  which  reports  were  obtained 
seems  to  be  provided  with  little  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  pro- 
ducers, distributers,  or  consumers.  In  the  evidence  bearing  on  this 
industry  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  as  a  rule, 
with  the  exception  of  the  producera  of  milk  for  the  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton markets.  The  organized  producers  for  the  New  York  City  supply, 
represented  in  the  Five  States  Milk  Producers'  Association,  have  com- 
plained that  the  producer  receives  altogether  too  small  a  proportion  of 
what  the  consumer  pays.  Its  distributers  in  New  York  City,  who 
supply  the  consumers,  have  been  represented  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Exchange.  The  exchange  price  is  usually  the  standard  wholesale  price 
based  on  the  freight  rate  of  26  cents  per  can  of  40  quarts.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  1898,  the  monthly  average  price  per  quart  varied  from  1.75 
cents  in  June  to  3.25  cents  in  December.  This  apparent  price,  being 
subject  to  station  charges  and  freight  rate,  is  larger  than  the  actual  net 
price  paid  producers. 

According  to  the  Five  State  Association's  system,  the  net  price  for 
the  year  1898  ranged  from  1.25  cents  per  quart  in  June  to  2.50  cents 
in  December  in  Zone  I,  which  is  the  zone  of  the  26-cent  freight  rate. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  claimed  by  the  producers  that  the  shipment  of 
milk  to  the  New  York  market  at  this  rate  resulted  in  production  at  a 
loss.  Failure  to  convince  the  Milk  Exchange  that  a  high  wholesale 
price  was  necessary  to  command  a  sufficient  supply,  something  that 
seemed  like  a  strike  on  the  part  of  the  associated  producers  was 
inaugurated,  with  the  effect  of  improving  prices  to  some  extent  f  6r  the 
immediately  ensuing  season.  A  more  permanent  policy,  however, 
on  the  pai-t  of  the  producers  consisted  in  the  establishment  of  butter 
and  cheese  manufactories.  This  plan  has  resulted  in  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  condensaries,  creameries,  and  cheese-making  estab- 
lishments throughout  southeastern  New  York  and  adjacent  portions  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  It  has  been  found,  nevertheless,  that 
even  this  change  does  not  fully  exempt  the  Ekstern  producer  from 
competition.  The  development  of  dairying  in  the  West  has  reached 
such  proportions  that  States  like  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Iowa,  as  well 
as  Michigan,  are  by  this  time  full-fledged  competitors  of  New  York. 

DAIRYING  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  strength  of  the  Western  dairy  interests  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  table,  showing  the  investment  in  a  single  State. 

The  total  value  of  the  investment  of  the  State  of  Missouri  in  dairying, 
including  the  farm  lands,  cattle,  and  fixtures,  as  well  as  the  factories, 
is  reported  below: 
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Value  mnd  groM  receipt*  of  creamerieSf  dcdriejiy  and  cheese  factories  in  Missouri, 
[From  the  Monthly  Bulletiii  of  the  Misaourl  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  No.  1,  April,  1901.] 


Items. 


Value,  includ- 
ing lands,  c|it- 

tle,  ana 
factory  plant. 


Annual 

receipts, 

groflB. 


OeamerieH  (720) 

Farm  dairies 

Cheese  factories  (50) 


f85,860,000 

80,075,000 

S,  726, 000 


Total. 


100,660,000 


tl0,600,000 

15,100,000 

475,000 


85,175,000 


The  competition  between  the  Blast  and  the  West  is  a  fixed  feature  of 
the  trade.  The  receipts  of  Eastern  butter  at  New  York,  which  means 
largely  New  York  butter,  in  1897  amounted  to  14,686,660  pounds,  and 
the  receipts  of  Western  butter  amounted  to  98,233,750  pounds,  show- 
ing that  87  per  cent'of  the  total  receipts  were  from  Western  sources. 
This  praxx)rtion  has  been  steadily  growing  since  1882.  As  a  rule  the 
price  of  Western  butter  of  similar  standard  grade  is  but  1  cent  less 
than  that  of  Eastern  butter.  In  cheese  making  the  receipts  from 
Eastern  sources  for  the  same  year  were  66,598,300  pounds,  and  from 
Western  sources  5,699,080  pounds,  showing  that  7.8  per  cent  only  of 
the  Neiv  York  receipts  were  from  Western  sources.  The  price  of 
Western  cheese,  like  that  of  butter,  is  usually  a  cent  lower  than  that  of 
flastern  cheese.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  production  of  cheese 
is  the  more  favorable  form  into  which  to  convert  the  commercial  milk 
supply  of  the  East. 


THE  MILK   SUPPLY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  progress  of  milk  production  may  be  measured  by  the  yearly 
receipts  at  New  York,  as  reported  for  a  series  of  six  years,  in  cans  of 
40  quarts  each : 

BcceipU  of  milk  at  New  York  CUyj  1895-1900, 
[From  the  Milk  Reporter,  Essex,  N.  J,] 


Total  receipts cans. 

Dally  average do.. 


1896. 


8,027,040 
21,992 


1896. 


8,295,616 
22,666 


1897. 


8,628,043 
28,388 


1898. 


9,187,127 
25,170 


1899. 


9,489,136 
25,998 


1900. 


9,811,692 
26,881 


The  rate  of  increase  from  1895  to  1900,  inclusive,  was  22.2  per  cent. 
These  figures  include  cream  and  bottled  milk,  the  latter  of  which  is 
becoming  a  rapidly  increasing  feature  of  the  business. 
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THE  LIVE-STOCK  INDUSTRY. 

The  live-atock  industry  of  the  United  States  is  primarily  Weatero  ia 
locatioD,  though  it  is  reeslablishiDg  itself  for  meat  production  through- 
out the  East,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  meat.  The  leading  pork  and 
packing  establishments  are  located  in  the  Mississippi  Valley;  the  main 
sources  of  cattle  supply  are  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  hogs  and  sheep.  The  corn  belt  is  the  basis  of  the  hog-pro- 
ducing industry,  and  cattle  growing  has  become  more  and  more  a 
question  of  com  supply.  Sheep  raising  is  based  on  the  availability  of 
pasturage,  and  has  therefore  been  located  in  the  Upper  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States.  From  these  areas  the  commercial  movement  is  almost 
wholly  northward  and  eastward  to  the  great  slaughtering  centers  on 
the  Missouri  River  and  at  Chicago.  In  1900  the  five  prominent  pack- 
ing centers — Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Omaha,  St  Louis,  and  St.  Joseph^ — 
received  7,615,726  cattle,  16,873,640  h<^,  and  6,492,563  sheep.  The 
following  table  gives  the  receipts  annually  since  1884  at  these  five 
markets: 

Receiplt  ofcattU,  kogt,  and  ihetp  at  five  Wettem  markeli. 
[From  tbe  Kanns  City  DioTera'  Telegram,! 


Yesr. 

Cattle. 

Hogs.           S 

eci). 

%oia 
x,b-n 

ra^06» 

M,S4G 

II 
Is 

8,167,a«        1 
1^677  666        1 
10,308,723        1 

10[05l!620        i 
13,160,826         3 
13,678,228        3 
12,57'2,9»         i 

ills  i 

1S,0»,607        6 
15,382,966        6 

1S,872.6«        6 

BM«n 

1M 

IK 

1 

201 
B31 

2i; 

^ 

in 

The  relative  importance  of  these  five  leading  stock  markets  may  be 
seen  from  the  table  of  comparative  receipts  from  the  opening  of  the 
current  year  to  September  30: 


Um  marhOt,  nine  month*  of  1901. 

Ilatketiat- 

September. 

Cat  He. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

2»S,C09 

no;  836 
47,  SU 

ill 

Namber. 
448, 3»1 
9i:2t7 

1:1 

Number. 
l.'ila.AAb 
1,446,7W 
657,538 
SS3,094 
29C;482 

A'umber. 
6.763.636 
2.746.SM 

1,494,614 

NmiAer. 

2,860.964 

730, 7M 

•m.«n 

713,  SU 

1,0S6,«12           815,262 
1,16B,8B7           633,41B 

6,236,356 
4:796;i3» 

1!:SS 

'^'"^ 

4.849.843 
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The  following  compilation  shows  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered 
yearly  at  the  four  Western  centers: 

Number  of  catUe  slaughtered  at  certain  markets,  1887-1900. 
[From  the  Cindnnati  Price  Current]. 


Year. 


1087 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1S98 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Chicago. 

Kansaa 
city. 

St.  Louis. 

Omaha. 

1.501.000 

186,000 

187,000 

84,000 

1,648,000 

874,000 

211,000 

184,000 

1,768,000 

476,000 

210,000 

239,000 

2,221,000 

649,000 

277,000 

822,000 

2,184,000 

582,000 

815.000 

325,000 

2,450,000 

669,000 

336,000 

456,000 

2,238,000 

899,000 

429,000 

548,000 

2,024,000 

925,000 

492,000 

518,000 

1,808,000 

894,000 

579,000 

814,000 

1,782,000 

896,000 

605,000 

846,000 

1,711,000 

942,000 

595,000 

468,000 

1,615,000 

907,000 

541,000 

490,000 

1,702,000 

993,000 

542,000 

549,000 

1,794,000 

1,116,000 

590,000 

553,000 

Total. 


2,048,000 
2,862,000 
2,688.000 
8,373,000 
8,866,000 
8.911,000 
4,104,000 
8,959,000 
8,690,000 
8,627,000 
8,711,000 
8,553,000 
3,786.000 
4,063,000 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  COMPETITION. 

On  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  South  American  competition 
with  the  United  States,  the  figures  of  cattle  slaughter  on  the  River 
Plate  (Argentina  and  Uruguay)  and  on  the  Rio  Grande  are  given  for 
corresponding  period  in  the  following  table: 

Statistics  of  tfie  Saladero  slaughlers  of  catde  on  the  River  Plate  {Argentina  and  Uruguay) 

amd  Rio  Grande  for  the  last  twenty  years. 


1884 : 1,611,200 

1885 1,643,000 

1886 1,681,000 

1887 1,242,000 

1888 1.633,150 

1889 1,779,700 

1890 1,824,560 

1891 1,985,100 

1892 1,964,000 


1893 2,011,400 

1894 1,995,800 

1895 1,964,600 

1896 1,419,700 

1897 1,520,600 

1898 1,351,700 

1899 1,412,500 

1900 1,309,100 


The  slaughter  of  cattle  at  the  five  leading  centers  in  the  United 
States  in  1900  aggregated  6,616,726  head,  so  that  the  South  American 
centers  receive  but  20  per  cent  of  the  number  required  for  the  slaugh- 
tering industry  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  St. 
Joseph. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  THE   SOUTHWEST. 

Within  fifty  years  a  itidical  change  has  taken  place  in  the  part  which 
live  stock  plays  in  New  England.  We  may  take  Connecticut  as  repre- 
sentative. Census  Bulletin  No.  104,  Table  16,  shows  that  all  other 
classes  have  been  subordinated  to  dairy  cows  and  horses,  the  one  form- 
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ing  the  centml  feature  in  agriculture  and  the  other  representing  the 
growth  of  cities. 

Number  of  lu^  stock  in  ConnecticiUy  1850-1900, 


Census  year. 


1860 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 


Dairy 
cows. 

Other 

Mules 

neat 
cattle. 

Horses. 
26,879 

and 
asses. 

Sheep.i 

85.461 

127,214 

49 

174,181 

98,877 

143,030 

33,276 

82 

117,107 

98,889 

119,124 

34,985 

190 

83,884 

116, 319 

120,667 

44,940 

539 

59,431 

127,892 

76,769 

48,764 

279 

87,652 

126,434 

90,624 

02,576 

802 

28,021 

Swine. 


76,472 
75, 120 
51,983 
63,699 
62,087 
46,447 


I  Lambs  not  Included. 

The  dairying  and  the  grazing  industries,  as  the  two  main  branches  of 
-the  animal  industry,  are  contrasted  in  Census  Bulletin  No.  104,  Table 
18,  showing  the  percentages  of  various  animal  products  in  1899  in 
Connecticut  and  Arizona: 

Animal  products  in  1899  in  Connecticut  and  Arizona. 


Products. 


Connecticut. 


Arizona. 


Animals  sold  and  slaughtered 

Dairy  produce 

Poultry  and  egg^ 

Wool  and  monair 

Honey  and  wax 

Total 


Value. 


2,014,358 

7,090,188 

2,607,526 

22,711 

16,576 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


17.3 

60.9 

21.5 

.2 

.1 


Value. 


3,204,758 

540,700 

278, 370 

431,484 

67,489 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


70.9 

12 
6.1 
9.5 
1.5 


$11,651,359 


100 


$4,522,801 


100 


SOURCES  OF  LIVE-STOCK   SUPPLY. 

The  commercial  supply  of  the  different  kinds  of  live  stock,  accord- 
ing to  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics,  is  derived  in  the  United 
States  from  different  areas  of  production.  Taking  cattle  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  movement,  there  are  three  territorial  sources 
on  which  the  markets  of  the  interior  depend  for  their  annual  receipts: 

1.  Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Indian  Territory,  representing 
the  more  southern  grazing  areas  in  which  the  grazing  economy  still 
predominates  in  the  preparation  of  stock  for  markets. 

2.  The  Western  ranches,  especially  Montana,  Wyoming,  the  Dako- 
tas,  and  Colorado,  the  most  northern  productive  territory,  just  as  the 
Texas  territory  represents  the  remotest  southern  source  of  consider- 
able supply.  Each  of  these  two  widely  distant  sources  has  its  own 
peculiar  advantages  either  in  climate  or  in  special  nutritive  value  of 
pasturage. 

8.  The  feeding  States,  which  lie  within  the  corn  belt,  including  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Nebi*aska,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  and  to  some  extent 
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Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  These  eight  States  derive  a  large  portion  of 
their  cattle  for  feeding  purposes  from  the  Western  or  Texas  ranches 
in  an  unfinished  state,  keeping  them  over  the  winter  usually  for  prep- 
aration for  the  spring  market.  Within  this  group  of  States  the  influ- 
ence of  live  stock  has  made  itself  felt  upon  the  agricultural  economy, 
not  only  by  affording  the  farmer  a  convenient  use  for  his  surplus  corn, 
but  also  by  requiring  him  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  raising  of 
various  kinds  of  fodder  crops  in  order  to  provide  for  the  feeding  of 
the  herd  during  the  fattening  period  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  receipts  of  Texas  cattle  at  Chicago, 
b^^  months,  for  the  years  named: 

Texas  cattle  receipts  at  Chicago,  1896-1900, 


Month. 


January . . . 

Pebniarj'  -  - 

March 

April 

May 

Jnne 

July 

Angost 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December . 

Total 


1896. 


29,000 
18,000 
21,210 
16,656 
28,557 
43.222 
45,876 
84,300 
33,211 
20,812 
17,250 
15,400 


1897. 


18,600 
16,700 
13,150 
18,327 
19, 146 
17,976 
24,548 
82,527 
18,008 
14,868 
6,400 
7,950 


323,563 


202,697 


1898. 


7,600 
12,484 
11,079 

2,835 

7,133 
18,869 
17,683 
11,522 

9.675 
19,030 

5,978 
11,520 


130,408 


1899. 


21,658 

19,500 

18,618 

8,512 

5,291 

8,383 

13,800 

16,532 

20,969 

18,200 

10,750 

9,117 


1900. 


19,160 

14,200 

18,410 

7,U9 

6,150 

11.306 

20,850 

82,127 

23,824 

25,410 

9,178 

7,600 


171,339    194,726 


While  the  Texas  supply  of  unfinished  cattle  will  always  figure  in  the 
stocking  of  the  Northern  ranges  and  the  feeding  lots  of  the  corn  belt, 
the  tendency  is  to  finish  more  of  the  cattle  for  market  as  corn  and  hay 
increase  and  the  grazing  sections  decrease  in  the  development  of  the 
State.  Going  back  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  receipts  of  Texas 
cattle  show  a  steady  gain  from  1885  to  1892,  when  the  highest  figure 
was  reached  with  the  reinarkable  supply  of  717,153  head.  Since  then 
receipts  have  decreased  somewhat,  reaching  a  minimum  in  1898,  when 
only  130,408  were  received.  Now  the  supply  is  rising  again,  and 
though  Texas  cattle  raisers  hardly  expect  to  get  back  to  the  condi- 
tions of  1892,  so  far  as  supplies  are  concerned,  the  steady,  earnest 
effort  that  is  being  made  to  build  up  the  depleted  herds  will  show  itself 
sooner  or  later.  However  energetic  Texas  cattle  producers  may  be, 
the  time  is  likely  never  to  come  when  Texas  will  have  as  many 
marketable  cattle  as  were  in  its  limits  in  1892.  The  reason  for  this 
lies  in  the  fact  that  hundreds, of  feeders  in  the  corn  belt  find  the  young 
cattle  of  Texas  a  very  profitable  investment.  When  Texas  cattle  were 
abundant  and  cheap,  the  ranchman  of  the  far  North  bought  freely,  and, 
in  fact,  depended  largely  on  Texas  stock  to  replenish  his  ranch  after 
his  season's  marketing.     Now  comparatively  few  Texas  cattle  are  sent 
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directly  to  the  ranges  of  Montana,  Dakota,  and  Wyoming.  The  great 
majorit}"^  are  fattened  at  home  on  cotton-seed  meal,  or  sent  to  the  com 
belt  feed  lot  to  receive  a  finish  on  that  cereal. 

THE   RANGE-CATTLE   INDUSTRY. 

The  present  condition  of  the  cattle  business  on  the  ranges  is  far 
from  satisfactory,  either  to  the  range  people  themselves  or  to  the 
farmer  who  prepares  cattle  for  market  by  feeding  them  on  his  own 
land.  The  United  States  Government  now  owns  between  260,000,000 
and  300,000,000  acres  of  land  over  which  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  are 
allowed  to  graze  free  of  charge.  The  maintenance  of  this  portion  of 
the  industry  is  conditioned  upon  the  gift  of  free  grass.  It  is  now, 
however,  in  that  stage  of  change  in  which  hay  is  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  fresh  grass  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  herds  in  many 
parts  of  the  grazing  lands. 

The  history  of  the  range-cattle  industry  throws  some  light  on  the 
existing  situation.  As  early  as  1874  or  1875  the  improvement  of  the 
grade  of  range  cattle  was  begun  by  the  cattlemen  of  Wyoming. 
Importations  were  made  from  Europe  for  the  best  obtainable  breeds. 
The  bulk  of  the  range  cattle  was  imported  from  Texas  between  1868 
and  1878.  After  that  the  range  men  drew  largely  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States.  By  1894  the  large  frame  of  the  Texas  cattle  had 
become  crossed  with  the  small-boned  variety,  forming  the  best  type 
of  beef  cattle  in  the  ranches  of  the  West. 

The  most  important  economic  factor  in  building  up  the  range-cattle 
industry  was  substantially  free  pasturage  on  public  lands.  Natural 
increase,  public  pasturage  free  of  cost,  improvement  of  breeds,  and  the 
consolidation  of  many  herds  under  the  ownership  of  great  ranch  com- 
panies, were  all  features  of  the  growth  of  the  Western  cattle  industry 
between  1873  and  1884.  Between  these  dates  the  Wyoming  State 
Growers'  Association  increased  its  holdings  from  20,000  of  cattle,  worth 
$350,000,  to  2,000,000  head,  worth  $100,000,000.  The  range-cattle 
business  reached  the  highest  point  about  1885.  It  had  been  unusually 
profitable  up  to  that  time.  The  average  cost  of  raising  a  steer  was 
usually  estimated  by  range  stock  growers  at  75  cents  to  $1.25  a  year. 
In  four  years  the  steer  was  ready  for  market  at  a  cost  of  $4  or  $5. 
At  the  railroad  station  loaded  for  shipment  they  were  worth  $25  to 
$50  per  head. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  such  extraordinary  returns  on  capital 
attracted  investing  enterprise.  Between  1879  and  1886  vacant  ranges 
were  fitted  up  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Herds  were  bought  out 
and  consolidated  in  order  to  control  as  much  as  possible  the  i*anges 
claimed  by  each  herd.    The  struggle  of  rival  cattlemen  for  range  pas- 
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turage  arose  from  the  competition  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  use  of  the 
public  domain  as  long  as  the  pasturage  was  worth  having. 

The  crisis  in  the  range-cattle  business  came  about  1886-87,  or  a  little 
earlier.  By  that  time  the  ranges  had  become  fully  stocked  or  possibly 
overstocked,  so  rapidly  had  been  the  rate  of  multiplication  in  the  herd. 
There  had  been  two  diy  summers  pret^eding  this,  with  the  eflFect  that 
one-half  of  the  cattle  in  north  Wyoming  and  Montana  perished.  Many 
herds  lost  60,  70,  and  even  90  per  cent,  and  in  some  instances  herds 
of  several  thousands  were  utterly  wiped  out.  This  proved  the  death 
blow  to  the  large  consolidated  range  companies  which  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  the  use  of  the  public  domain.  By  July,  1893,  they  had  pi-ac- 
tioEklly  all  passed  out  of  existence  in  the  far  Northern  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States.  Subsequently  the  industry  took  the  form  of  a  smaller 
scale,  with  fenced  or  fairly  defined  pastures  and  herding.  The  herd 
law  put  an  end  to  the  range  business  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Under 
this  law  a  cattle  owner  was  obliged  to  keep  his  cattle  off  unfenced 
fields  of  grain  or  stand  a  suit  for  damages. 

The  change  which  drought,  severe  winters,  overstocking,  the  with- 
drawal of  reservations  into  the  public  domain,  the  sale  of  public  lands, 
and  the  herd  laws  brought  about  revolutionized  the  stock  industry 
within  the  few  years  from  1885  to  1893.    This  revolutionary  change 
took  the  form  of  a  division  of  the  busineias  on  territorial  lines  between 
the  southern  and  the  northern  sections  beyond  the  Mississippi.     Cattle 
growing  on  inclosed  pastures  in  Texas  succeeded  the  free-range  system. 
The  new  pastures  covered  the  hitherto  vacant  Staked  Plains.    The  fea- 
ture of  the  business  on  this  plan  consisted  in  raising  steers  to  the  two- 
year  limit  and  then  shipping  them  north  to  Wyoming  and  Montana  for 
finishing  on  the  rich  pastures  of  those  mountain  States,  or  of  sending 
them  to  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  where  they  were  fattened  by  feeding  for 
the  market.     On  account  of  the  less  nutritive  value  of  the  Southern 
grasses  it  has  not  always  been  possible  to  mature  beef  animals  there. 
Large  shipments  were  made  to  slaughtering  centers  for  canning  pur- 
poses.    Drought  in  the  Southern  States  drove  the  tide  of  unfinished 
cattle  toward  the  corn  States  early  in  the  nineties,  and  thereby  sub- 
stituted a  live-stock  basis  for  a  cereal  basis  in  Southwestern  agriculture. 
The  new  agriculture  of  the  West  is  now  really  based  on  live  stock  as 
the  vital  factor  in  farm  economy.     By  its  use  the  corn  crop,  the 
grasses,  and  the  hay  crop  are  all  enhanced  in  value  by  being  converted 
into  the  form  of  meat  and  dairy  products,  thereby  securing  also  the 
refertilization  of  the  soil. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  under  these  circumstances  should  not 
be  one  of  standing  in  the  way  of  farm  development,  but  rather  of 
removing  obstacles  to  the  expansion  of  its  historic  homestead  policy. 
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DISTRIBUTION   OF  8TOCKEBS  AND  FEEDERS. 

The  demand  for  stockers  and  feeders  is  the  largest  factor  in  the 
shipments  from  the  Kansas  City  market.  The  total  shipments  for 
this  purpose  in  1900  amounted  to  669,743  head  of  cattle  and  calves. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  receipts  which  arrive  at  the  stock 
yards,  especially  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  are  sold  to  escape  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  them  over  winter  in  districts  where  pasturage  becomes 
inadequate  and  where  fodder  supplies  are  too  expensive  or  too  defi- 
cient for  profitable  holding  of  the  stock  by  producers.  This  condition 
results  in  putting  on  the  market  live  stock  which  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  for  killing  purposes.  This  stock  passes  into  the 
hands  of  farmers  and  owners  of  feed  lots  throughout  the  feeding 
belt.  The  scale  on  which  this  distribution  takes  place  is  determined 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  condition  of  the  corn  crop  and  the  surplus 
cattle  which  stock  feeders  can  command  for  the  winter  feeding. 

Stockers  play  a  different  r61e  in  agricultural  economy,  the  demands 
of  which  they  are  called  upon  to  meet.  As  already  pointed  out,  live 
stock  has  rapidly  been  passing  into  a  more  fundamental  function  in 
the  farming  system  of  the  Central  and  Western  States  as  a  basis  of 
the  new  agriculture.  The  demand  for  cattle,  especially  of  a  younger 
grade,  for  stocking  purposes  has  grown  wonderfully  since  the  middle 
of  the  decade  just  ended.  The  progress  of  dairying  in  these  States  is 
partly  responsible  for  the  demand  for  stockers,  but  breeding  has  also 
become  an  important  factor. 

Kansas  City  being  the  chief  distributing  center  for  supplying  the 
surrounding  feeding  States,  the  table  of  a  seven  years'  movement  is 
given. 

Monthly  shipmenis  of  stockers  arid  feeders  from  Kansas  City. 


Month. 


January . . 
February . 

March 

April 

M!ay 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December 

Year 


1894. 


Oars. 
846 
897 
962  ; 
891  : 
242 
169  I 
248 
830 
998 
1,792 
1,644 
1,058 


10,072 


1895. 


(Jars. 

795 

481 

1,001 

627 

321 

383 

819 

1,945 

1,630 

1,903 

1,518 

1,214 


12,587 


1896. 


Oars. 

820 

935 

719 

546 

488 

354 

668 

1,416 

2,850 

2,629 

2,332 

2,617 


16,169 


1897.  ,  1898. 


Oars. 

1,635 

1,427 

1.192 

838 

821 

629 

841 

2,767 

2,996 

2,666 

2,806 

1,640 


Oars. 

1,191 

1,201 

1,845 

573 

585 

475 

511 

1,769 

3,503 

3,641 

2,458 

1,365 


20,265  18,617 


1899. 


Oars. 

895 

954 

1,109 

761 

665 

416 

637 

2,615 

3,828 

3.480 

2,671 

1,572 


19,393 


1900. 


Oars. 

1,240 

1,169 

1,421 

1,084 

977 

610 

659 

2,489 

3,033 

8,721 

2,687 

1,501 


20,691 
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Aaerage  monthly  pruxn  of  Texa»  and  Waileni  cailU  at  Chicago,  18S4-I900. 
[From  tha  Drovem'  JoumAl.] 
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LOCATION  OF  SLADGHTEEINa  E8TABUSHMENT8. 

Another  feature  of  the  Western  live-stock  industry  is  the  southwest- 
w&rd  trend  of  the  cattle-slaughtering  establishments.  Two  of  the 
largest  packing  houses  in  the  West  have  very  recently  bought  lands 
at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  in  order  to  be  near  the  source  of  pastured  cat- 
tle. The  quantity  of  Texas  cattle  shipped  to  Chicago  reached  its  maxi- 
mum in  1892,  when  717,153  head  were  received.  Since  then  receipts 
have  receded  somewhat  till  1898,  when  only  130,408  head  arrived.  In 
1900  the  direct  arrivals  were  194,726  head.  Locally,  agriculture  has 
much  to  gain  by  locating  the  packing  houses  in  the  midst  of  the  source 
of  supplies.  Among  other  things,  the  cottoo-secd  crop  will  be  more  in 
demand  on  the  farm  for  feeding  purposes.  Another  advantage  lies  in 
the  nearness  of  the  Texas  cattle  market  to  the  Gulf  seaports  in  sup- 
plying the  export  trade.  Texas  at  the  present  time  contains  as  many 
neat  cattle  as  any  two  other  States.  Under  these  conditions  the  foreign 
market  can  be  more  economically  reached.  The  effect  of  this  change 
in  the  location  of  this  branch  of  animal  industry  will  be  to  give  a 
much  more  direct  access  on  the  part  of  the  Western  packing-house 
products  to  the  Central  and  South  American  markets.  It  furthermore 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  development  of  stock  raising  in  the  East. 

In  the  State  of  Maine  it  has  already  become  an  open  question  as  to 
whether  stock  raising  for  the  beef  market  would  not  be  equally  prof- 
itable with  dairying.     There  are  evidences  that  throughout  the  middle 
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States  the  fattening  of  cattle  for  meat  purposes  is  being  resumed  under 
the  influence  of  the  high  price  of  meat.  There  are  other  indications 
that  the  entire  East  is  beginning  to  put  its  agriculture  once  more  upon 
the  live-stock  basis,  and  that  the  intense  competition  with  Western  meat 
has  probably  reached  its  highest  point,  if  not  already  begun  to  decline. 
Distance,  when  once  the  cost  of  producing  cattle  becomes  more  nearlj^ 
equal,  will  ultimately  decide  in  favor  of  a  profitable  development  of 
stock  liaising  in  many  Eastern  sections  of  the  country  which  have  passed 
out  of  cultivation  and  await  their  utilization  for  pastures. 

TRUCK  FARMING. 

Truck  farming  may  be  said  to  differ  from  market  gardening  in 
being  carried  on  not  for  local  sale,  but  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
distant  markets  by  means  of  the  improved  methods  of  transportation 
now  in  use.  Market  gardening  is  dependent  on  the  progress  of  the 
season  in  the  locality.  By  means  of  rapid  shipping  facilities  the 
perishable  vegetable  products  of  distant  localities  are  delivered  in 
markets  far  in  advance  of  the  local  supply.  Hence  the  season  of 
consumption,  which  was  formerly  measured  by  the  period  of  the 
local  supply,  has  in  many  cases  been  extended  to  cover  the  full 
circuit  of  the  year.  Trucking,  as  thus  organized,  has  extended  its 
development  in  two  directions:  (1)  Along  rivers  and  waterways,  such 
as  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Rhode  Island  coast,  the  Long  Island 
Sound,  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  Mobile  Bay,  and  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  adjacent  to  Chicago.  Water  transportation  in  connection 
with  a  large  center  of  consumption  has  been  the  basis  of  the  earlier 
developments.  (2)  Southward  on  both  coasts  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  into  Texas.  An  unfavorable  feature  of  the  trucking  indus- 
try is  the  heavy  loss  in  quality  in  the  course  of  marketing.  The  pro- 
ducer complains  rightly  that  he  is  the  heaviest  sufferer  from  this 
source.  The  railroads  have  been  obliged  to  protect  themselves  by 
collecting  freight  in  advance  in  some  cases,  owing  to  the  perishable 
character  of  the  cargo.  Largely  out  of  these  conditions  has  come  the 
system  of  selling  by  commission. 

The  successful  marketing  of  truck  products  is  possibly  the  chief 
problem  of  this  division  of  rural  industry. 

Professor  Earle,  who  has  studied  the  question  thoroughly,  reached 
the  conclusion  that  it  requires  business  ability  of  a  high  order  to  mar- 
ket truck  crops  successfully.  It  is,  he  says,  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  business,  for  it  is  useless  to  grow  good  crops  unless  they 
can  be  sold  at  a  profit;  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  ten  men  who 
grow  good  truck  crops  where  there  is  one  who  markets  them  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  In  the  early  days  of  the  business  nearly  all 
such  crops  were  shipped  on  commission,  and  at  the  present  time  many 
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of  the  more  perishable  crops  are  still  mostly  sold  in  this  way.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  giving  the  producer  the  full  benefit  of  the  market, 
but  by  the  other  method  he  must  assume  all  the  risks  of  loss  in  transit 
and  of  temporary  gluts,  besides  the  very  considerable  risk  of  loss 
through  dishonest  agents,  since  by  this  system  the  commission  mer- 
chant has  things  practically  in  his  own  hands. 

CALIFORNIA   FRXHT   SHIPPERS. 

The  California  fruit  shippers,  realizing  the  drawbacks  to  selling  on 
commission,  some  years  ago  inaugurated  a  system  of  auction  sales  in 
many  of  the  large  cities.  This  has  been  so  successful  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  fresh-fruit  shipments  from  that  State  are  now  sold  in  this 
way.  Cargoes  of  foreign  fruits  are  also  often  disposed  of  at  auction, 
but  for  some  reason  this  system  has  been  little  taken  up  by  Ekistern 
produce  shippers,  though  it  has  been  much  discussed  and  seems  to 
have  some  advantages.  The  shippers  of  Eastern  produce  are  so  widely 
scattered  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  unite  them  in  giving  a  fair 
trial  to  this  or  any  other  system  requiring  concerted  action. 

A  still  further  development  in  shipping  has  been  attempted  at  some 
points.  The  growers  have  pooled  their  interests  and  now  load  solid 
cars,  which  their  shipping  agent  is  empowered  either  to  sell  on  track 
or  to  consign  as  a  whole  to  any  market  that,  from  the  latest  advices, 
seems  to  be  most  desirable. 

FRUIT  GROWING. 

APPLES. 

Apples  are  the  principal  American  fruit  crop.  The  commercial 
apple  crop  of  1901,  according  to  the  final  report  of  the  American  Agii- 
culturist,  October  19,  is  placed  at  23,000,000  barrels,  against  48,000,000 
one  year  ago,  and  nearly  70,000,000  barrels  in  the  banner  crop  year  of 
1896.  The  commercial  apple  belt  includes  New  England,  the  Middle 
States,  especially  New  York,  and  Michigan.  The  surprising  thing  is 
the  development  of  the  crop  in  the  Southwest;  many  counties  there 
now  report  the  largest  yield  in  years,  and  of  fine  quality.  As  a  result 
Eastern  consumers  must  depend  more  largely  upon  Southwestern 
apple  orchards.  This  year's  crop  is  phenomenally  small  in  the  States 
usually  expected  to  furnish  the  surplus  for  winter  markets  on  both 
home  and  export  account. 

The  extent  to  which  orcharding  has  supplemented  grain  and  stock 
growing  in  certain  of  the  central  States  of  the  West  may  be  indic/ated 
by  the  size  of  the  orchards,  and  the  amount  and  value  of  the  crop  in 
certain  localities.  A  single  grower  in  Missouri  was  offered  $50,000 
for  his  crop  in  the  fall  of  1901.     A  single  buyer  has  arranged  for  the 
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harvesting  of  crops  of  640  acres  at  one  place  in  Kansas,  500  acres  at 
another,  and  460  acres  at  another.  This  yield,  it  is  estimated,  will 
amount  to  30,000  barrels.  The  trees  from  which  this  crop  is  gathered 
vary  from  14  to  17  years  of  age,  showing  that  orcharding  has  had  a 
good  start  in  this  portion  of  the  country,  and  that  it  has  already 
become  a  marked  feature  of  the  variation  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
middle  West.  It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  the  largest  apple 
buyers  of  the  Elast  frequent  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Oregon,  California,  and  West  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of 
contracting  for  the  purchase  of  the  j^ear's  apple  crop  from  growers  in 
these  States.  A  single  buyer  has  thus  arranged  for  263,000  barrels, 
amounting  in  all  to  a  million  of  dollars  in  value.  He  has  cold  storage 
facilities  for  300,000  barrels 

FRUIT  GROWING    BY   LOCALITIES. 

The  growth  of  orchards  in  still  other  parts  of  the  country  has  oc- 
curred within  recent  years.  A  small  station,  Cobden,  in  southern  Illi- 
nois, during  the  last  season  shipped  as  many  as  300  cars  of  peaches;  and 
Union  Count}^  alone,  in  which  this  point  is  located,  shipped  fully  400 
cars,  mainly  to  the  Chicago  and  other  city  markets.  One  feature  of 
orchard  development  has  consisted  in  taking  advantage  of  the  earlier 
seasons.  .  Peach  growing  has  extended  southward.  From  central 
Georgia  northward  by  way  of  Chattanooga,  and  in  different  portions 
of  the  Ohio  Valley,  increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  this  source  of 
agricultural  wealth.  Thence  the  peach  area  finds  its  next  largest 
development  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  some  counties  of 
which  there  were  in  1897  more  than  8,000  acres  devoted  to  peach 
orchards.*  In  Piedmont,  Va.,  apples  have  been  grown  for  export 
for  many  years.  The  mountain  districts  of  the  Southern  States  are 
increasing  in  importance  as  fruit  growers.  New  York  and  New 
England  still  hold  the  first  rank  in  this  source  of  wealth. 

The  fruit  industry  has  shifted  much  from  time  to  time.  Formerly 
the  Eastern  cities  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  Delaware  peach 
crop.  This  has  now  lost  its  prominence  in  favor  of  other  localities. 
The  cause  of  this  loss  has  usually  been  attributed  to  such  plant  dis- 
eases as  the  "yellows,"  for  instance:  but  fuller  study  of  the  subject 
shows  that  the  causes  were  principally  defects  in  cultural  and  commer- 
cial methods.  Mr.  G.  H.  Powell  gives  the  following  reasons  for  the 
decline  in  the  once  famous  Delaware  peach  orchards: 

1.  Uncertainty  of  the  crop  in  recent  years. 

2.  Increasing  competition,  due  to  the  development  of  immense 
peach  tracts  throughout  the  country. 

*  Reports  Indastrial  Commission,  Vol.  VI,  p.  442. 
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3.  Lack  of  intensive  culture,  that  is  now  made  necessary  by  compe- 
tition, such  as  tillage,  pruning,  thinning,  and  other  orchard  incidentals. 

4.  The  prevalent  tenant  system  of  land  management.  In  some  sec- 
tions nearlv  all  of  the  orchards  are  tenanted. 

5.  A  fundamentally  wrong  package — the  large  five-eighths  bushel 
basket  instead  of  smaller  baskets  and  carriers.  This  year  several  of 
the  best  growers  will  begin  a  cooperative  study  of  various  systems  of 
pruning,  thinning,  more  intensive  tillage,  and  better  marketing. 

THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRIES. 

The  history  of  sugar  production  in  the  United  States  is  one  of  varied 
and  ceaseless  experiment.  Beginnings  were  made  with  ma])le  sugar 
in  1791.  Maple  sugar  was  then  manufactured  in  Otsego  County,  New 
York,  to  the  amount  of  120,000  pounds,  equal  in  flavor  to  the  best 
muscovado.  The  recorder  of  this  fact  states  that  the  industry  was 
then  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  that  from 
"the  excellence  of  the  product  it  must,  when  more  extensively  known, 
soon  diminish,  if  not  entirely  preclude  the  necessity  for  importing 
sugar  of  any  other  quality.^  The  maple  sugar  industry  now  mnks 
next  in  importance  to  dairying  in  Vermont,  where  the  annual  output 
is  worth  between  $1,000,000  and  $1,500,000.  Maple  sugar  is  also 
produced  extensively  in  New  Hampshire,  Northern  New  York,  and 
Ohio. 

Cane  sugar  has  been  a  permanent  factor  in  domestic  production,  in* 
Louisiana  especially,  ever  since  the  acquisition  of  that  territory  by  the 
United  States. 

The  census  of  1860  reported  that  the  progress  of  sorghum  culture 
had  furnished  the  .West  with  this  new  article  of  domestic  luxury  and 
utility,  and  rendered  this  section  comparatively  independent  of  sugar 
cane.  This  was  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  when  the  North  and 
West  were  cut  off  from  the  Louisiana  cane  sugar  supply,  and  sorghum 
as  a  substitute  for  sugar  and  molasses  had  a  development  which  it 
never  afterwards  obtained.  In  fact,  the  South  was  more  dependent 
than  the  North  on  sorghum  products. 

The  share  of  each  source  of  the  domestic  sugar  supply  is  given  in 
the  following  table  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Treasury 
Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  years  1884-1900: 

^Hardie's  **  American  Remembrancer/'  p.  78,  1795. 
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(Quantity,  in  iont,  oftugar  corttamed  in  the  United  Stal€*,  1S84  to  1900. 
(Dsu  furnlsbed  by  Messrs.  Wlllelt  ji  Gray.  New  York.] 


Reflned 
prod  net  nf 
imported 


088.090 
122.  MS 

21 a!  791 

19»!t61 
2S7,29J 
.6U,bm 

,700.836 
.572.  <S« 
,670,963 
716, 607 


Leading  re&ners  state  that  little  or  no  sugar  i^  manufactured  from 
domestic  molasses;  also  that  in  refining  only  about  2  per  cent  of  the 
original  weight  is  wasted.  Messrs.  Willett  &  Gray,  New  York,  state 
that  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  1898  only  about  141,811  tons  were 
unrefined. 

THE    BEET-SUGAR   INDUSTRY, 

■  The  development  of  the  beet-augar  industry  in  the  United  States 
has  arisen  largely  from  the  successful  experiments  in  Germany,  where 
the  industry  has  reached  its  highest  achievement  during  something 
like  a  century  of  progress.  Experiments  with  our  lands  show  that 
certain  localities  yield  a  richer  sugar  content  in  the  beets  than  others. 
The  beginning  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  in  this  country  dates  from 
1835.  The  first  analysis  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  made 
in  1862.  Early  attenipta  at  production  were  disastrous  solely  on 
the  agricultural  side.  Cultivation  was  not  understood.  In  1884,  at 
Alvarado,  nerfr  San  Francisco,  a  small  factory  was  consuming  80  tons 
of  beets  per  day.  Beet  growing  had  proved  successful  and  become 
highly  profitable  to  the  farmers.  Further  efforts  at  raising  the  beet 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  several  mills  in  the  Central  West 
The  methods  of  cultivation  greatly  improved,  and  several  States,  in 
order  to  promote  the  new  agricultural  industry,  offered  bounties  to 
encoui'age  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar. 

In  1890  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  distiibuted  beet  seed 
imported  from  Europe  among  400  farmers,  228  of  whom,  representing 
29  counties,  reported  results  and  sent  beets  for  analysis.     The  average 
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content  of  the  sugar  in  the  juice  was  14.2  per  cent,  and  the  coeflScient 
of  purity  was  about  80  per  cent  in  200  of  these  samples.  The  esti- 
mated yield  of  beets  per  acre  was  13  tons.  In  this  way  the  adapta> 
bility  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  such  parts  of  Michigan  for  the 
beet  industry  was  successfully  demonstrated.  The  largest  factories 
are  now  in  opei*ation  in  California.  In  New  York,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Binghamton,  a  yield  of  from  10  to  12  tons  per  acre  has  been  obtained 
by  the  fanners.  The  cost  of  production  varies  from  $20  to  $46  per 
acre.  A  State  bounty  of  one  cent  a  pound  on  sugar  produced  from 
beets,  for  which  the  farmer  receives  $5  a  ton,  has  been  in  force. 
Generally  the  sugar-beet  crop  is  regarded  as  highly  profitable. 

In  Michigan,  Germans  and  Hollanders  have  grown  beets  profitably 
on  land  for  which  a  rent  of  from  $8  to  $12  an  acre  was  paid.  The 
number  of  acres  rented  depends  upon  the  working  force  of  the  family. 
Nine  factories  were  erected  in  Michigan  under  the  stimulus  of  a  State 
bounty.  The  addition  of  another  cash  crop  caused  the  price  of  farm 
lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  factories  to  rise  $10  per  acre.  It  is 
necessary,  as  a  matter  of  polic}^  to  be  liberal  with  farmers  in  order 
to  establish  the  industry  and  guarantee  a  supply  of  beets.  Hence  the 
bounty  policy.  The  cost  of  production  in  Michigan,  exclusive  of  fer- 
tilizer and  rent  of  land,  is  reported  as  being  $35.43  per  acre.  Other 
evidence  places  the  cost  at  $30  per  acre,  mostly  for  labor.  Mr.  Rogei-s 
considers  the  beet  crop  as  one  of  the  surest  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
natural  risks. 

The  sugar-beet  industry  has  grown  rapidly  within  the  last  four  or 
five  years.  California's  yield  for  this  campaign  (1901)  is  reported  as 
amounting  to  200,000  tons. 

In  Michigan,  and  elsewhere  also,  the  sugar-beet  industry  was  inau- 
gurated under  a  bounty  law  which  soon  became  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion, so  that  the  new  industry  had,  almost  from  the  start,  to  stand 
alone.  Nothing  contributed  more  to  the  survival  of  the  sugar-beet 
business,  under  these  circumstances,  than  the  desire  of  the  farmers 
for  a  new  cash  crop.  The  degree  of  eagerness  with  which  such  a 
new  market  for  farm  products  is  sought  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  at  Bioghamton,  N.  Y.,  beets  have  been  hauled  distances  of  75 
to  100  miles  to  the  factory. 

The  risks  of  beet  culture  are  not  high,  although  the  labor  is  exact- 
ing, the  cultivation  intensive,  and  the  crop  exhausting.  The  soil  has 
to  be  especially  selected  and  storage  is  expensive  and  hazardous. 
The  German  average  yield  is  13  tons  per  acre.  The  average  American 
yield  in  1899  was  8  tons  of  2,000  pounds  each  to  the  acre. 

A  further  factor  in  the  development  of  the  sugar  beet  is  the  grada- 
tion of  price  to  saccharine  standard,  so  that  the  better  the  quality  of 
the  ci-op  the  higher  the  price.     In  order  that  this  standard  of  grada- 
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tion  may  be  equitably  applied  for  both  farmer  and  factory,  each  party 
to  the  contract  employs  an  expert,  as  is  the  case,  for  example,  in 
California. 

The  experts  in  charge  of  the  factory  at  Rocky  ford,  Colo.,  have 
become  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  valley  (Arkansas  Valley,  Colo- 
rado) is  the  ideal  sugar-producing  locality  on  account  of  its  equable 
climate,  ample  supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  cheap  fuel  and  limestone, 
and  an  unlimited  extent  of  available  land  for  beet  culture. 

The  beets  are  grown  by  the  farmers  under  contmct  with  the  fac- 
tory, and  paid  for  according  to  the  saccharine  content,  determined  by 
chemical  tests  made  of  samples  taken  from  the  wagons  at  the  time  of 
delivery.  But  the  factory  does  not  depend  entirely  on  its  contractual 
relations  with  farmers  for  its  beet  supply.  Besides  the  8,000  acres  con- 
tracted for  yearly  for  five  years  in  this  way,  the  factory  controls  about 
5,000  acres  of  land.  Most  of  the  land  will  be  farmed  by  tenants,  but 
only  a  portion  of  each  farm  is  devoted  to  beets  each  year.  Selling 
upon  this  basis  encourages  better  farming  and  the  raising  of  better 
beets.  It  is  regarded  as  the  only  fair  way,  both  to  the  raiser  and  to 
the  manufacturer. 

As  an  example  of  the  quality  of  the  sugar  beets  produced  upon  this 
land,  according  to  a  census  bulletin,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  6  car- 
loads of  beets  from  one  field  were  tested,  with  results  as  follows:  One 
carload,  16.3  per  cent;  3  carloads,  18.8  per  cent,  and  2  carloads,  20.4 
per  cent. 

Sugar-beet  production,  it  thus  appears,  owes  much  of  its  development 
to  the  selection  of  seed  and  of  soil,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  type 
of  beet  with  a  maximum  sugar  content — that  is,  16  per  cent  or  more 
of  sugar. 

Suitability  of  soil  is  so  much  of  a  determining  factor  that  beets 
raised  near  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  which  would  yield  4  per  cent,  or  80 
pounds,  less  sugar  per  ton  than  those  raised  in  Colorado  or  other 
Northern  localities,  it  is  believed,  could  not  compete  successfully  in 
the  sugar  market  with  the  more  favored  localities,  other  things  being 
equal. 

The  influence  of  sugar-beet  culture  upon  the  system  of  farming  is 
evidenced  in  various  ways.  For  example,  the  sugar-beet  crop  in  rota- 
tion ahead  of  wheat  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  improvement  of  France 
as  a  wheat-growing  country.  The  leaves,  pulp,  and  molasses  are  all 
available  for  feeding  to  stock,  and  this  increases  the  capacity  of  the 
farm  to  maintain  live  stock,  whereby  the  fertility  of  the  soil  may  be 
renewed  more  effectively  and  at  less  cost  than  by  artificial  fertilizers. 

The  relative  cost  of  producing  beet  and  cane  sugar  will  have  much 
to  do  with  the  future  of  the  domestic  beet -sugar  industry.  There  are 
no  very  exact  figui*e6  available,  but  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that 
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the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Louisiana  is  higher  than  in  Porto  Rico, 
although  costs  are  sure  to  rise  in  the  latter  place  and  to  be  reduced 
here.  Porto  Rico  can  produce  sugar  at  2  cents  a  pound  (the  duty 
of  $1.68  per  hundred  pounds  having  been  discontinued);  here  it  costs 
from  3  cents  to  3i  cents  a  pound.  Dr.  Wiley  estimates  the  cost  of 
the  product  in  Germany  at  from  2^  to  2|  cents  per  pound,  exclusive 
of  taxes.     In  the  United  States  the  cost  is  perhaps  3  cents. 

According  to  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  there  were  31 
beet-sugar  factories  in  the  United  States  in  the  census  year  ended  May 
31, 1900,  representing  an  invested  capital  of  $20,958,519,  and  produc- 
ing 71,427  long  tons  of  beet  sugar,  valued  at  $7,323,857.  Since  that 
date  the  existence  of  37  factories  has  been  reported,  having  a  nominal 
daily  capacity  of  22,310  short  tons  of  beets  and  capable  of  manufac- 
turing 240,000  short  tons  of  sugar  annually. 

The  acreage  of  beets  actually  contracted  for  in  1899  was  135,305 
acres;  but,  because  of  the  shortage  of  the  crop  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  California,  beets  were  harvested  from  105,175 
acres  only,  and  the  average  yield  amounted  only  to  8  short  tons  to 
the  acre. 

The  acreage  in  beets  in  the  United  States  in  the  census  year,  together 
with  the  quantities  and  cost  of  beets  used,  and  the  quantities  and  value 
of  sugar  produced,  were  as  follows: 

QuarUUies  and  values  of  sugar  beets  and  beet  sugar j  crap  of  1900. 


Acres 

in 
beets. 

Tons  of 
beets 
(2,000 

ponnds). 

Cost. 

Aver- 
age 
price 
per  ton. 

Kinds  and  value  of  sugar. 

states. 

Granulated. 

Raw. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Calilornia 

Michlmn 

All  otEer 

68.878 
37,034 
84,393 

854,942 
206,925 
233,791 

91,585.968 
902,592 
996,776 

94.47 
4.38 
4.26 

43,889,911 
32,787,098 
39.109,347 

92,049,726 
1,561,100 
1,969,701 

42,901,802 

971,186 

8.898.782 

91,440.592 

39,184 

162,278 

United  States. 

135,306 

794.658 

3,485,320 

4.89 

115,686,866 

5,580,527 

47,771,719 

1,642.064 

The  total  quantity  of  raw  and  granulated  beet  sugar  produced  in 
the  United  States  was  163,458,075  pounds,  valued  at  17,222,581,  of 
which  California  produced  86,741,713  pounds,  valued  at  J3,490,318;- 
Michigan,  33,708,283  pounds,  worth  $1,600,284,  and  all  other  States 
and  Territories,  43,008,079  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $2,131,979. 

Deducting  the  raw  sugar  reported  to  be  melted  in  the  crop  of  1900 
(3,462,700  pounds)  from  the  total  amount  of  raw  sugar  manufactured 
(47,771,719  pounds),  there  remain  44,309,019  pounds,  which  may 
properly  be  credited  as  this  year's  output  of  raw  sugar,  and  the  total 
output  of  granulated  and  raw  would  be  159,995,375  pounds. 
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Number  and  capacity  of  heetrtugar  fadories,  by  Stales. 


States  and  Terrltorien. 


Galiiomia... 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Michigan  ... 
Minnesota  .. 
Nebraska  ... 
New  Mexico 
New  York  .. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington. 


United  States 


1899. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Nominal 

daily 
capacity 
(in  tonb) 
of  beets. 


18 
1 
1 
9 
1 
3 
1 
2 


1900. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


9.900 
350  ' 
700 

4,100 
400 

1,260 
200 
400 


8 
3 
1 

10 
1 
S 
1 
3 
1 
1 
4 
1 


37 


Nominal 

dailv 
capacity 
(in  tons) 
of  beets. 


9.900 
1,850 

700 
4,450 

400 
1,260 

200 
1,000 

400 

850 
1.450 

350 


22,310 


1  Includes  1  idle  establishment 

Evidence  gathered  from  various  countries  outside  of  the  United 
States  shows  that  sugar-beet  culture  over  practically'  all  the  world  is 
enlarging.  This  year's  beet  area  in  Germany  is  reported  by  Willett  & 
Gray  as  being  30,000  hectares  (74,130  acres)  larger  than  last  year. 
The  same  tendency  is  active  in  Russia,  Italy,  and  Austria. 

The  London  Statist  is  authority  for  the  following  table,  showing  the 
world's  production  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  at  decennial  periods  from 
1840  to  1900,  and  the  percentage  which  beet  sugar  supplied  of  the 
world's  product  at  each  period  named: 

World*  s  prodtiction  of  cane  and  beet  sugar ^  1840-1900. 


Year. 


1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 


Cane 

Beet 

Total 

sugar. 
Tons. 

sugar. 

sugar. 

Tom, 

Tom. 

1,100,000 

50,000 

1,150,000 

1,200,000 

200,000 

1,400.000 

1,510,000 

889,000 

1,899,000 

1,585,000 

831,000 

2,416,000 

1,852,000 

1,402,000 

3.254.000 

2,069,000 

3.633,000 

5,702,000 

2,860,000 

5.950,000 

8,800.000 

Supplied 
by  beet. 


PerecnL 
4.35 
14.29 
20.43 
34.40 
43.08 
63.70 
67.71 


III.  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR. 


In  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  population  much  has  yet  to 
be  done  before  the  right  relation  of  labor  to  land  is  reached.  In  the 
development  of  agriculture  it  is  the  compact  group  of  small  holdings 
rather  than  the  holders  of  whole  sections  that  really  benefits  the 
country  most.  While,  therefore,  the  public  lands  are  generally  taken 
up,  the  occupation  of  large  holdings  by  smaller  settlers  remains  to  be 
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done  in  a  very  large  part  of  the  country  lying  southwest  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  population  of  this  country  is  east 
of  the  Missouri  River,  and  one-half  of  the  territory  is  west  of  it. 
Development  of  agricultural  lands  by  increasing  the  density  of  settle- 
ment to  a  more  profitable  degree  is  the  policy  of  such  southwestern 
railroad  lines  as  the  Atchison.  To  some  extent  the  annual  distribu- 
tion of  farm  labor  to  and  from  the  Western  wheat  districts  results 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  settlement  of  laborers  upon  lands.  But 
the  real  work  of  adjusting  the  supply  of  farm  labor  to  the  demand  is 
far  more  intricate  and  comprehensive. 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND. 

At  present  there  is,  outside  of  New  England  and  the  South,  especially, 
an  undersupply  of  agricultural  labor.  The  diversification  of  farming 
has  created  a  general  demand  for  persons  of  experience  and  skill  in 
farm  operations.  This  demand  is  almost  universal,  but  applies  espe- 
cially to  the  East  and  the  central  West.  In  the  grain-growing  sections 
the  demand  is  seasonal,  and  becomes  intensified  at  haiTest  time  through- 
out the  entire  Mississippi  Valley.  The  South  is  oversupplied  with 
common  labor. 

Special  phases  of  farm  enterprise  have  developed  new  demands  for 
varieties  of  skilled  labor.  This  bos  been  the  case  in  dairying  and  in 
fruit  growing.  The  directive  talent  in  these  pursuits  is  being  sup- 
plied increasingly  by  the  agricultural  colleges.  The  methods  and 
principles  there  taught  are  thus  carried  into  practice  and  diffused 
among  the  operating  laborers  in  these  sections. 

A  surplus  of  agricultural  laborers  in  the  South  is  assigned  by  some 
witnesses  as  a  cause  both  for  the  low  degree  of  efficiency  of  colored 
labor  and  the  backward  state  of  progress  in  the  use  of  improved 
machinery  on  farms.  With  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  colored 
labor  available  its  disposition  has  become  more  problematical.  The 
price  of  such  labor,  50  to  60  cents  a  day,  makes  the  competition  of  the 
Southern  white  laborer  impossible;  hence  the  negro  laborer  has  the 
field  of  farm  labor  to  himself,  and  is  easily  persuaded  to  change  his 
position  or  leave  his  employer  for  inducements  offered  elsewhere. 
Nevertheless,  at  least  one  extensive  employer  regards  the  Southern 
negro  as  the  best  agricultuml  laborer  in  America,  and  considers  the 
negro  as  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  South. 

In  Virginia  the  negro  is  considered  trustworthv,  as  a  rule,  and  gen- 
erally kind  in  the  treatment  of  domestic  animals.  Colored  farm  labor 
in  Virginia  is  generally  satisfactory.  In  Tennessee,  other  than  colored 
labor  for  the  farm  is  inefficient  and  hard  to  get.  Colored  superin- 
tendents have  been  found  to  be  successful.  In  Georgia,  labor  contracts 
for  the  farm  are  made  on  the  same  basis  for  white  and  colored  men, 
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and  employment  for  the  entire  year  is  not  acceptable  to  farm  labor. 
In  California,  hand  labor  on  sugar  beets,  vegetable  farming,  and  gar- 
dening is  done  largely  by  Asiatics.  In  Washington  and  Oregon,  the 
same  class  of  labor  is  frequently  emplo3''ed  on  similar  work. 

IRREGULARITY  OF   EMPLOYMENT. 

Throughout  the  country  in  general,  opportunities  for  regular  employ- 
ment at  wages  continue  eight  or  nine  months  during  the  year.  The 
other  three  or  four  months  are  given  to  irregular  or  occasional  work, 
according  to  the  locality  or  the  habits  of  the  laborer.  In  many  local- 
ities laborers  not  regularly  employed  at  wages  earn  their  board  and 
lodging  during  the  winter  months  by  feeding  stock  or  similar  light 
labor  of  a  routine  character. 

Evidence  has  been  practically  uniform  that  while  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  hard  work  to  be  performed  on  the  farm,  the  influence  of 
machinery,  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  farm  comforts,  and  the 
growing  self-respect  of  occupancy  or  ownership  have  all  contributed 
to  make  the  general  condition  of  the  farmer  better  by  far  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  HAWAII. 

New  interest  is  added  to  the  agricultural  labor  question  by  the  acces- 
sion of  our  insular  possessions.  There  the  question  of  admitting 
more  Oriental  labor  is  an  open  one.  The  preponderance  of  this  kind  is 
evident  from  the  following  statistics: 

Number  and  nationality  of  sugar-planlation  laborers  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
[Report  of  Hawaiian  Bureau  of  Immigration,  December  31, 1899.] 


Total. 


Islands. 

Hawaiian. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Japanese. 

Chinese. 

South  Sea 
Islanders. 

All  others. 

Hawaii 

614 
869 
80 
7 
217 
199 

840 
623 
21 
6 
319 
444 

9,119 
6,306 
698 
348 
4,882 
6,292 

1,820 

1,373 

2 

43 
1,644 
1,197 

17 
37 

830 
166 
27 
1 
130 
163 

Maui 

Mf^lokftf 

Lanai 

4 

1 

20 

Oahu 

Kauai 

Total,  1899... 
Total,  1898... 
Total,  1897... 

1,829 
1,482 
1,497 

2,163 
2,064 
2,218 

26,644 
16,786 
12,068 

6,979 
7,200 
8,114 

79 
68 
81 

806 
979 
676 

12,640 

7,762 

778 

409 

7,093 

7,306 


36,987 
28,679 
21,663 


SEASONAL  DISTRIBUTION  AND- MOBILITY  OF  LABOR. 

Agricultural  labor  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  (1)  That  fur- 
nished by  the  occupier's  family.  (2)  Hired  labor  domiciled  on  the 
farm  or  adjacent  to  it.  (3)  That  floating  or  migratory  contingent 
which  year  by  year  seems  to  become  a  larger  feature  in  the  farm  labor 
supply  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.     This  supply^  has  become 
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international  in  its  sources  and  scope  of  operations.  It  also  moves 
northward  with  the  prog'ress  of  harvests  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
latitudes  in  the  wheat-growing  countries.  All  of  these  movements  are 
part  of  the  conditions  with  which  the  farm  labor  market  has  to  deal. 
As  a  rule  the  movement  is  not  from  cities  to  the  countiy,  inasmuch  as 
city  labor  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  farmers,  and  is  not 
regarded  as  particularly  efficient.  Nevertheless,  in  the  stress  of  the 
harvesting  season  there  is  little  choice,  because  delay  involves  the  pos- 
sibility of  loss  by  damage  from  change  of  weather. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  seasonal  pressure  for  farm  labor  is  found 
annually  on  the  Northwest  coast,  where  the  gathering  of  the  hop  crop 
and  the  wheat  harvest  creates  a  demand  at  the  same  time  from  all 
available  sources.  About  the  beginning  of  September  (1901)  the  hop 
farmers  were  found  advei*tising  all  along  the  coast  and  at  interior  towns 
for  men  to  pick  hops  at  the  rate  of  $1  and  $1.25  per  box.  At  the  same 
time  the  harvest  in  eastern  Washington  demands  a  small  army  of 
laborers,  for  which  farmers  are  willing  to  pay  from  $2  to  $3  per  day 
and  board.  Simultaneously  salmon  canners  along  the  rivers,  espe- 
cially when  they  have  a  large  run  of  salmon;  give  rise  to  a  seasonal 
demand  for  labor.  Such  public  improvements  as  the  railroad  com- 
panies of  the  State  have  had  under  way  call  for  fully  2,000  men  at 
wages  varying  from  $1.60  to  $2.50  per  day  for  good  labor.  Such 
conditions  as  these  are  more  or  less  unusual,  but  they  illustrate  the 
difficulty  of  the  farmer  depending  upon  a  supply  of  labor  outside  of 
that  which  is  domiciled  upon  his  own  farm.  Much  loss  necessarily 
arises  from  such  uncertain  supplies  of  labor  in  wheat-growing  coun- 
tries. The  same  difficulty  has  been  met  in  many  sections  of  the  South 
during  cotton-picking  time,  where  a  corresponding  loss  has  been  caused 
by  an  inadequate  supply  of  labor. 

MOBILITY  OF  LABOR. 

Many  colored  laborers  go  from  Virginia,  and  possibly  from  farther 
South,  to  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  for  the  season. 
Wages  of  $18  to  $20  per  month  are  there  paid,  being  double  what 
they  get  in  the  South.  Hop  picking  in  northern  New  York,  as  in 
Kent,  England,  draws  largely  from  the  cities,  of  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions. Cotton  picking  in  the  South  has  to  make  special  demands  on 
the  labor  of  the  towns;  in  some  instances  hauling  the  worker  from  and 
to  town  daily  is  part  of  the  terms  of  employment.  In  trucking  and 
fruit-growing  sections  in  the  South,  along  the  Ohio,  on  the  lake  shores, 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  same  resort  to  a  seasonal  supply  of  labor 
is  necessary  to  save  the  crops.  The  piuctice  is  demoralizing,  however, 
in  its  effect  upon  the  community  in  many  places,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  these  seasonal  laborers  are  largely  unattached  members  of  society 
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who  float  from  colder  to  wanner  latitudes,  and  from  city  to  country, 
and  back  with  the  changes  in  chances  of  obtaining  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter. 

An  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  using  a  sui^plus  of  labor  in  one 
locality  for  meeting  a  special  demand  in  farming  has  been  given  in  a 
late  proposal  of  a  member  of  the  New  York  board  of  aldermen  to  send 
5,000  laborers,  then  out  of  work  in  that  city,  to  harvest  the  wheat  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  To  this  proposal  the  Western  farmer  responded 
with  a  positive  refusal  on  the  ground  that  these  men  would  probably 
be  economically  inefficient,  as  a  rule,  if  not  socially  dangerous  to  the 
rui*al  community. 

EFFICIENCY. 

Evidence  collected  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  expert  agent  on  farm  labor, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  efficiency  of  farm  labor  has  developed 
in  different  directions  during  the  last  half  century.  Skilled  labor, 
owing  to  its  contact  with  machinery  and  the  influence  of  education, 
has  attained  increased  efficiency,  while  unskilled  and  irregular  labor 
has  lost  much  of  its  former  adaptability  and  value  to  the  farm. 

It  is  claimed  generally  that  machinery  has  reduced  the  number  of 
farm  laborers,  but  improved  its  efficiency.  In  Vermont  the  supply  is 
still  mainly  native  labor,  but  foreign  labor,  consisting  of  Canadians  and 
Scandinavians  principally,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  Poles,  all  of  which* 
are  very  satisfactory,  is  obtained  through  the  immigration  bureaus  at 
Boston,  New  York,  and  other  ports.  These  are  mostly  young  men 
without  family,  but  Scandinavian  girls  are  frequently  hired  as  house- 
hold servants.  Mr.  Norris,  of  the  New  York  State  Gmnge,  considers 
that  machinery  has  not  decreased  the  demand  for  labor  on  the  farm, 
but  opened  new  avenues  of  employment  and  so  improved  the  condition 
of  labor.  In  Illinois  it  is  stated  that  about  the  same  number  of  laborera 
is  employed  as  20  years  ago,  but  that  the  hired  help  is  now  mainly  of 
foreign  birth,  whereas  it  was  formerly  native-born.  In  New  Jersey 
agricultural  labor  has  suffered  in  quality  from  the  competition  of 
manufacturing  establishments.  In  Salem  County,  a  great  trucking 
county,  colored  labor  from  the  South  has  consequently  been  success- 
fully introduced,  but  is  less  disposed  to  continuous  labor  and  slower 
than  the  foreigners.  In  Pennsylvania  the  same  unfavorable  effect  of 
industrial  competition  upon  the  quality  of  farm  labor  is  noted. 

FARM  WAGES. 

Fai-m  wages  in  New  Jersey  are  given  at  $26  to  $30  per  month,  with 
house  and  garden  furnished;  with  board,  $1^  to  $18  per  month;  ordi- 
nary day  labor,  75  cents  to  $1  per  day;  during  harvest  time,  $2  to  $2.50. 
In  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  at  harvest  time,  the  greatest  difficulty 
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is  experienced  in  obtaining  sufficient  labor  to  save  the  crop,  at  the  rate 
of  $2  to  $3  per  day.  In  Mississippi,  plantation  labor  at  $1.25  to  $1.50 
a  day  is  reduced  by  the  competition  of  the  work  on  the  levees  and 
other  public  works.  Elsewhere  the  building  of  railroads  and  engineer- 
ing works  depletes  the  country  of  much  of  its  best  labor.  The  hours 
of  labor  vary  from  ten  to  twelve  a  day,  and  the  labor  contract  on 
farms  usually  does  not  run  beyond  seven  or  ten  months  of  the  year, 
except  in  certain  portions  of  the  South  where  truck  farming  affords 
work  all  the  year  round.  On  a  Connecticut  farm  the  working  farm 
year  is  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  days,  and  on  some  other  Northern  farms  it  ranges  probably 
between  two  hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  working  days. 

The  general  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  warranted  that,  compared 
with  other  kinds  of  labor,  the  hours  are  too  long,  and  the  months  are 
too  few  for  the  continuous  earning  of  an  income.  Consequently,  the 
pressure  must  be  put  upon  the  workers  at  the  busiest  periods  in  such 
a  way  as  to  trench  on  their  leisure  and  liberty.  On  the  other  hand, 
farm  labor  often  insists  on  exemption  from  work  during  the  winter 
portions  of  the  year.  Shorter  hours  of  labor  have  become  a  necessity. 
This  does  not  apply  generally  to  dairying,  in  which  long  hours  seem 
to  be  necessary  all  the  year  round.  There  appeal's  to  be  no  doubt, 
from  the  evidence  presented,  that  the  social  and  moral  condition  of 
rural  labor  is  far  better  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  number  of  married 
men  compared  with  single  men  among  farm  laborers  is  diminishing. 
The  social  position  of  hired  labor  on  the  farm  in  the  North  and  West 
is  an  equality  with  the  other  members  of  the  family.  This  does  not, 
of  course,  apply  to  colored  labor.  The  drudger}^  .of  faiin  labor  has 
been  very  greatly  mitigated,  if  not  eliminated  entirely.  Further- 
more, there  are  few  occupations  in  which  children  receive  a  better 
training  in  industrious  habits  and  adaptability  to  circumstances  than 
on  the  farm.  . 

Agricultural  wages,  with  comparisons  based  on  the  census  of  1890, 
are  given  below  for  five  geographical  divisions: 

Average  wages  of  farm  labor  in  the  United  States  in  1890, 


Geographical  divisions. 


Average 

wage  rate 

per  month. 

with  board. 


North  AtlanUc 
Soath  Atlantic 
Korth  Central . 
Sooth  Ceatial  , 
Western 


f  16. 32 

9.19 

15.83 

11.22 

22.13 


Value  of 
agricul- 
tural prod 
uctfiper 
agricul- 
tural 
worker. 


Proportion 
of  popular 
tion  over  10 
years  of  age 
engaged  in 
agricul- 
ture. 


61.8 
13.8 
2S.9 
10.5 
30.0 
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SOCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  social  condition  of  the  rural  laborer  in  geneitil  is  declared  to  be 
in  every  respect  superior  to  that  of  the  city  laborer  of  the  same  grade 
of  intelligence  and  skill.  On  this  point  the  evidence  is  stated  to  be 
overwhelming  and  conclusive. 

The  agricultural  i)opulation  embraces  that  portion  whose  life  and 
labor  are  spent  upon  the  land.  There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that 
an  indefinite  but  not  large  portion  of  the  rural  population  in  the  United 
States  occupies  itself  in  the  city  in  the  summer  and  in  the  country  in 
the  winter,  as  in  France. 

Change  in  the  character  of  farm  labor  has  come  about  by  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  by  the  higher  education  of  the  children  of  the 
farmer's  family,  and  by  the  employment  of  foreigners,  especially 
of  northern  European  peoples.  In  Connecticut  farm  labor  is  of  a 
very  miscellaneous  character  on  this  account.  In  the  other  New  Eng- 
land States  many  of  these  foreigners  have  developed  into  farm  owners 
and  occupiers,  thus  redeeming  farm  lands  which  native  Americans 
had  ceased  to  desire  or  failed  to  make  profitable. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  tendencies  in  the  movements  of  farm  labor 
is  the  appearance  of  young  men  of  foreign  birth  in  the  labor  markets. 
Throughout  New  England  and  the  West  this  is  quite  general,  and  the 
surplus  of  Southern  labor,  which  Mr.  Hale  regards  as  a  disadvantage, 
is  to  some  extent  drawn  oflf  into  the  trucking  and  grain  sections  of  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  tier  of  States 
lying  immediately  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  This  migratory  dispo- 
sition results  in  the  decadence  of  tenant  homes  on  the  farms,  as  is  seen 
throughout  the  South  and  the  E^t.  Professor  Davenport  notes  the 
tendency  to  employ  men  of  more  advanced  years  in  agriculture  than 
formerly,  though  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  laborers  are  still  young 
men,  and  the  married  portion  in  Illinois  and  Michigan  are  usually 
American  born.  In  New  England  French  Canadian,  German,  and 
other  foreign-born  families  are  taking  up  farms  that  had  practically 
passed  out  of  cultivation,  thus  repopulating  the  country  with  a  mote 
successful  class  of  farmers. 

The  establishment  in  the  South  of  cotton  mills,  which  employ  white 
labor  exclusively,  has  not  diminished  the  field  labor,  even  among 
the  whites,  to  any  noteworthy  extent.  Factory  labor  appears  to  have 
been  drawn  from  localities  and  conditions  in  which  labor  was  waiting 
for  the  opportunity.  The  land  has  not  been  robbed  for  the  sake  of 
the  factory. 

In  the  Northwest  the  practice  of  furnishing  the  tenants  houses  on 
the  farm  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  the  family  together  has  been  tried 
with  advantage.  The  opportunities  for  employment  are  such  as  to 
afford  occupation  to  the  children,  and  the  advantage  of  having  a  small 
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tract  of  land  by  which  the  family  maintains  itself  under  no  expense  is 
self-evident.  Such  a  tenantry  as  this  in  the  majority  of  cases  appears 
to  lead  to  the  purchase  of  the  small  piece  of  land,  on  which  a  man  can 
make  a  living  for  himself  and  family. 

THE  NEGROES. 

Agricultural  conditions  among  the  negroes  in  the  South  show  not  a 
few  signs  of  improvement.  Negroes  are  buying  farms  in  Mississippi 
varying  in  size  from  40  to  80  acres.  The  restriction  of  the  franchise 
tending  to  keep  the  negroes  out  of  politics  has  had  the  effect  of  concen- 
trating their  attention  upon  self-improvement  in  economic  and  social 
conditions.  They  are  said  to  take  increased  interest  in  education  and 
in  acquiring  property.  There  are  colored  men  in  North  Carolina 
worth  from  $5,000  to  $100,000  each.  In  Kentucky  negroes  own  171,570 
acres  of  land.  They  are  averse  to  mortgaging  lands  to  which  they 
have  title. 

The  policy  among  the  more  intelligent  colored  people  of  the  South 
who  are  yet  attached  to  the  soil  is  to  buy  land  and  make  a  living  out  of 
it  The  schools  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  are  of  the  character  and 
type  to  teach  the  young  people  how  to  accomplish  this  result.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  younger  but  in  some  respects  more 
wisely  located  school  at  Winston-Salem,  where  the  idea  of  a  farm-village 
in  proximit}"^  to  a  large  market  for  farm  products  is  embodied  in  the 
scheme. 

The  exodus  of  rural  labor  to  industrial  towns  brings  it  within  reach 
of  better  educational  opportunities,  as  a  rule,  than  were  enjoyed  in  the 
country.  The  only  illiterates  in  Graniteville  (factory  town),  S.  C, 
are  those  who  have  recently  come  from  the  farms  in  the  surrounding 
country.  The  negroes  are  more  useful  to  society  on  the  farm  than 
anywhere  else.  They  are  far  in  advance  of  the  Russian  serfs,  and 
have  made  more  progress  in  thirty  years  than  any  other  race. 
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IV.    SYSTEMS  OF  LAND  HOLDING. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  TENANCY. 

Much  alarm  has  been  expressed  at  the  growing  tendency  toward 
tenancy  in  the  United  States.  The  fact  of  its  growth  is  beyond  doubt. 
Tables  are  given  herewith  for  two  of  the  smaller  Eastern  States,  Dela- 
ware and  Connecticut,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

Number  and  per  cent  of  farms  of  specified  tenures  in  Delaware,  1880  to  1900. 


Census  year. 


1900 
1890 
1880 


Total 
namber 

of 
fanns. 

Number  of  farms  oper- 
ated by- 

Owners. 

Cash 
ten- 
ants. 

754 
628 
511 

Share 
tenants. 

9,687 
9,381 
8,749 

4,811 
4.978 
5,041 

4,1-22 
8,775 
3,197 

Per  cent  of  farms 
operated  by — 


Number  and  per  cent  of  farms  of  specified  tenures  in  Connecticut,  1880  to  1900. 


Census  year. 


1900 
1890 
1880 


Total 
number 

of 
farms. 


26,948 
26,350 
30,598 


Number  of  farms  oper- 
ated by— 


Per  cent  of  farms 
operated  by- 


Owners. 


23,481 
23.310 
27,472 


Cash 
ten- 
ants. 


2,763 
2,102 
1,920 


Share 
tenants. 


704 

938 

1,206 


Owners. 

Cash 
ten- 
ants. 

Share 
tenants. 

87.1 
88.5 
89.8 

10.3 
8.0 
6.3 

2.6 
3.5 
3.9 

Thus  far  the  growth  of  tenancy  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  conse- 
quence of  several  causes,  among  which  are  (1)  the  retirement,  from 
advanced  age,  of  owners  of  farms  to  near-by  villages  or  to  smaller  f anns; 
(2)  the  rise  of  the  value  of  suburban  lands  to  a  level  which  requires 
more  capital  than  the  cultivating  owner  can  profitably  keep  in  land, 
thus  causing  him  to  rent  land  and  use  more  of  his  capital  in  intensive 
cultivation  of  specialties  for  the  city  market.  (3)  The  growth  of 
farm  tenancy  has  taken  place  under  circumstances  which  have  favored 
the  transition  of  families  from  wage  labor  to  farm  tenancy,  and  thence 
frequently  to  farm  ownership.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  progress 
of  tenancy  being  regarded  as  an  alarming  tendency,  it  is  luther  to  be 
looked  upon  as  favorable  to  the  cultivating  tenant.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated by  the  statistican  of  agriculture  in  the  census  of  1900  that  in  the 
small  State  of  Delaware  fully  3,400  persons  have  risen  from  a  lower 
position  to  that  of  either  farm  tenancy  or  ownership. 

There  are,  however,  other  aspects  which  must  not  be  ignored. 
Absentee  ownership  and  a  tenantry  hopeless  of  ownership  are  as  yet 
not  general,  at  least,  but  rather  exceptional.     The  growth  of  tenant 
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farming  in  the  rich  corn  and  cotton  lands  of  northern  p,nd  eastern 
Texas,  for  example,  has  been  a  feature  of  the  agriculture  of  that  State 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  original  owners  of  lands  which  were 
distributed  under  State  laws  and  not  according  to  the  Federal  home- 
stead system  have  ceased  to  labor  upon  them,  because  they  have  found 
that  it  is  more  profitable  to  rent  their  ground  in  smaller  tracts  to  oth- 
ers, who  pay  either  a  cash  rental  or  a  large  share  of  the  crop  in  return 
for  the  use  of  the  field. 

TENANCY   IN  THE   SOUTH. 

It  is  stated,  on  apparently  good  authority,  that  in  the  cotton  coun- 
ties around  Dallas,  Waco,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  Brazos  River,  Texas, 
76  per  cent  of  the  best  cotton  land  is  owned  by  men  who  live  in  large 
towns,  and  is  farmed  by  a  poor  and  shiftless  class  of  whites  and 
negroes  who,  under  the  strict  and  unceasing  supervision  of  the  owner, 
or  his  agent,  generally  make  for  the  owner  a  handsome  profit  upon 
the  present  valuation.  The  cotton  planter  with,  say,  2,000  acres  of 
fertile  land  divides  it  into  tracts  varying  from  50  to  100  acres  each. 
Each  tract  is  fenced  and  improved  to  the  extent  of  a  house,  barn,  and 
comcrib.  This  tract  is  leased  for  a  year,  beginning  with  January  1. 
Although  the  planters  prefer  that  the  tenants  should  furnish  their  own 
stock,  implements,  and  seed,  it  is  difficult  to  find  renters  who  are 
sufficiently  well  equipped  or  have  enough  capital  to  take  the  land  on 
such  terms.  In  nearly  every  case  the  landlord  is  expected  to  furnish 
everything,  including  food  and  clothing  for  the  family,  until  such  time 
as  the  crop  is  harvested  and  sold. 

The  system  of  overseeing  by  the  agent  of  the  landowner  is  usually 
such  as  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  owner  in  keeping  the  stock  and 
implements  from  abuse  or  neglect.  Nevertheless,  this  system '  of 
absenteeism  has  the  seeds  of  economic  self-destruction  in  it.  A  sys- 
tem of  supervision  does  not  develop  but  destroys  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant.  The  general  disposition  is  to  lay  everything 
to  the  shiftlessness  of  the  renters.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated 
by  one  of  the  leading  planters  in  McLennan  County,  Tex.,  that  a 
properly  conducted  cotton  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Waco  will 
pay  from  30  to  50  per  cent  upon  its  valuation.  This,  however, 
requires  the  strictest  attention  to  detail  and  very  strict  handling 
of  the  people  who  till  the  soil.  He  states  that  of  about  1,300 
farmers  in  McLennan  County  over  1,200  are  tenant  farmers.  There 
is  a  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  landlords  to  increase  the  size 
of  their  holdings,  and  the  men  who  already  have  the  land  and 
money  are  more  apt  to  absorb  adjacent  tracts  than  they  are  to  allow 
the  tenant  to  buy  land.  The  German  farmers  in  this  portion  of  the 
country  appear  to  be  prosperous,  and  are  noted  for  remaming  a  much 
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longer  time  on  the  same  farm  as  renters,  usually  several  years  elaps- 
ing before  a  change  is  made.  One  German  tenant  is  cited  who 
rented  the  same  piece  of  ground  from  the  same  landlord  for  13 
years,  and  left  him  because  the  landlord  would  not  sell  him  the  farm 
which  be  had  cultivated  and  in  which  he  desired  to  put  his  savings. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  it  is  sometimes  diflScult  for  renters  to 
obtain  land,  even  when  they  have  the  means  to  pay  for  it. 

When  the  planter,  in  many  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  leases  his 
ground  and  furnishes  nothing  to  make  a  crop,  he  receives  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  the  crop.  Cash  rental  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  Where  the  planter  furnishes  the  live  stock,  implements,  and 
supplies,  he  gets  one-half  of  the  cotton  and  one-half  of  the  corn, 
and  deducts  from  the  renter's  sharQ  of  the  crop  money  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  libcml  prices  for  all  supplies  furnished  and  liberal 
interest  on  the  money.  The  result  of  this  system  is  that  the 
renters  rarely  ever  sua'eed  in  laying  by  a  sui-plus.  On  the  contrary, 
their  experiences  are  so  discoui^ging  that  they  seldom  remain 
on  the  same  farm  for  more  than  a  year.  They  are  not  only  unable  to 
lay  by  any  money,  but  their  children  remain  uneducated  and  half 
clothed.  The  system  is  apparently  one  of  the  most  undesirable, 
so  far  as  its  effect  on  the  community  is  concerned,  without,  of 
course,  implying  any  questionable  motive  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 
The  landowner  himself  is  not  necessarily  at  fault.  He  is  obliged  to  be 
liberal  in  furniahing  supplies  and  stock  to  the  tenant,  whose  manner 
of  using  these  resources  may  be  the  most  wasteful.  During  unfavor- 
able years  the  profit  may  wholly  disappear  or  leave  a  deficit  in  his 
account,  so  that  during  favorable  years  it  is  necessary  to  make  good 
the  loss. 

The  tenant  system  or  crop-sharing  system,  which  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  feature  of  land  tenure  throughout  the  cotton  belt,  is  not 
regarded  as  an  advantageous  arrangement  between  the  tenants  and 
landlords,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  gladly  gotten  rid  of  for  a 
better  system  if  the  conditions  permitted  it.  Where  the  tenant  sys- 
tem prevails,  the  tenant  is  furnished  with  a  house,  water,  fuel,  pas- 
turage for  his  stock,  a  share  of  the  fruit  on  the  place,  a  garden,  a 
shelter  for  stock,  and  stoi*age  for  crops.  The  crop  is  in  some  cases 
divided  as  follows:  One-fourth  of  the  cotton,  one-third  of  the  corn,  and 
one-half  of  the  small  grain  goes  to  the  landlord,  the  balance  to  the 
tenant,  the  landlord  furnishing  the  land  and  stock  and  his  share  of 
the  fertilizers.  Under  this  system  the  crop,  to  a  great  extent,  and  the 
land,  generally,  are  apt  to  be  neglected.  The  tenant  is  desirous  of 
expending  as  little  labor  as  possible  and  the  landlord  of  getting  the 
largest  crop  return.  The  permanent  value  of  the  land  is  apt  to  be 
sacrificed  for  lack  of  competent  supervision,  and  deterioration  of  the 
property  in  general  is  quite  certain  to  grow  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
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under  a  different  system  of  occupancy.  The  renter  has  little  or  no 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  permanent  improvements.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  where  the  contract  is  made  for  a  year  at  a  time,  admitting 
of  frequent  changes  of  tenants  and  enabling  them  to  evade  the  responsi- 
bilities of  careful  management  and  methods  of  cultivation.  Conse- 
quently both  the  permanent  improvements  and  the  quality  of  the  soil 
deteriorajte  under  this  system.  The  tenant  is,  furthermore,  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  exchanging  his  crop  for  family  supplies.  He  sells  his 
corn  at  the  lowest  price  to  the  country  merchant  from  whom  he  gets 
his  provisions  in  exchange,  paying  the  highest  price  the  country  mer- 
chant sees  fit  to  demand.  This  same  corn  which  is  sold  early  in  the 
fall  may  have  to  be  bought  back  from  the  country  merchant  by  the 
tenant  late  in  the  winter  at  from  50  to  100  per  cent  advance.  The 
economic  effects  of  such  a  system  are  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  ten- 
ant in  both  transactions,  both  as  a  producer  and  a  consumer,  and  no 
system  of  such  a  character  has  in  the  history  of  agriculture  ever  led, 
if  uncorrected,  to  anything  but  failure. 

FARM  OWNERSHIP. 

In  spite  of  these  unfavorable  survivals  the  ownership  of  farm  homes 
is  still  the  fundamental  fact  in  American  land  tenure.  In  the  less 
developed  States  laborers  frequently  aspire  to  land  ownership.  It 
is  estimated  that  fully  half  of  the  farm  laborers  in  Berkeley  County, 
W.  Va.,  own  their  homes.  Land  is  cheap  there  in  contrast  with  the 
value  of  land  in  Illinois,  where  it  is  stated  that  few  farm  laborers  work 
for  the  ownership  of  land.  Even  mortgage  indebtedness  often  indi- 
cates growth  in  home  ownership  of  farms.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
50  per  cent  of  the  homesteads  in  eastern  Minnesota  are  mortgaged. 
There  is  a  decided  movement  toward  taking  up  cheap  lands  in  the 
Northwest,  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Pacific.  Many  of  these  settlers 
have  sold  their  more  valuable  farm  lands  in  the  Eastern  and  Central 
States  and  gone  westward  with  ample  capital  to  buy  cheaper  lands. 
A  similar  process  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  few  years  in  the 
Southwest.    Both  of  these  movements  tend  to  increase  home  ownership. 

MORTGAGE   INDEBTEDNESS. 

The  awakening  which  followed  the  revelation  of  the  census  of  1890 
on  the  matter  of  farm  indebtedness  had  two  results: 

First.  It  showed  that  the  burden  of  farm  mortgages  was  general 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  mortgaged  homes  were  shown  to 
be  incumbered  by  debts  varying  from  31  per  cent  of  their  total  value 
in  Idaho  to  51  per  cent  in  Virginia. 

Second.  Another  effect  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  to  this  condition  of  agriculture.     In  other  words,  it  stated  the 
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facts  in  the  case  and  furnished  a  basis  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  paying  off  of  mortgages  does  not  appear  to  have  made  noteworthy 
progress  until  about  five  years  later.  First  came  the  period  of  marked 
economy  on  the  farm,  following  which  thousands  of  mortgages  on 
Western  farms  were  paid  off  during  the  three  years  1896  to  1898, 
inclusive.  At  the  Omaha  Exposition  a  quantity  of  canceled  mort- 
gages were  shown  as  a  proof  of  the  progress  in  this  direction. 
^'Throughout  the  wheat  belt,"  says  an  agricultural  authority  already 
quoted,  ''there  has  been  a  perfect  craze  to  pay  off  mortgages."  From 
1890  to  1895  hundreds  of  settlers  in  the  semiarid  West  were  forced  to 
give  up  their  farms  to  parties  who  held  mortgages  on  them.  These 
foreclosures  in  many  cases  had  little  advantage  for  their  owners.  The 
land  was  taken  up  by  more  thrifty  farmers  and  stock  men,  and  later 
was  again  brought  under  cultivation.  The  full  force  of  the  mortgage- 
paying  movement,  however,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States,  where  the  fine  crops  of  wheat  as  well  as  corn  which  followed  the 
middle  of  the  decade,  along  with  the  upward  trend  of  prices,  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  payment  of  mortgage  debts.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  movement  reduced  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  farm  loans  in 
the  north  central  States  from  7.3  per  cent  to  about  6;  in  the  Southern 
States  from  8.3  to  7;  and  in  the  Western  States  from  9  to  7.5  per  cent. 
In  the  Atlantic  States,  where  the  rate  of  interest  was  already  low,  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  marked  change.  But  the  year  1898  will  be 
remembered  as  a  triumphant  one  in  the  paying  off  of  farm  mortgages 
throughout  the  country.* 

REDUCTION   IN   THE   RATES  OF  INTEREST. 

The  reduction  of  mortgage  rates  of  interest  represented  a  growth  in 
the  borrowing  power  as  well  as  in  the  paying  power  of  those  sections 
of  the  country  in  which  it  occurred.  Whenever  any  borrower  can 
refund  a  mortgage  or  any  similar  obligation  for  a  lower  rate  of  inter- 
est, it  is  proof  that  he  has  the  advantage  in  the  bargain  and  is  making 
use  of  it.  It  is  likewise  proof  that  the  lender  recognizes  that  for  the 
time  being  he  must  make  concessions  to  the  one  who  is  using  his 
capital. 

The  lower  rate  of  interest  furthermore  showed  that  agricultural 
enterprise,  compared  with  other  forms  of  economic  activity,  was  com- 
manding capital  in  competition  with  manufacturing  and  transporta- 
tion. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  peculiarly  lacking 
in  such  banking  institutions  as  the  credit  banks  of  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Canada,  the  refunding  operation  brought  into  the  field  of  farm 
mortgages  a  much  more  favorable  condition  of  credit  and  much  more 
abundant  capital  than  had  been  the  case  for  a  number  of  years.     The 

^American  Agriculturist  Yearbook,  1899,  p.  340. 
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increase  of  the  number  of  State  banks  in  such  States  as  Kansas  and 
Nebi*aska  prior  to  the  amendment  to  the  national-bank  act  of  March 
14,  1900,  proved  that  these  communities  were  operating  largely  on 
their  own  savings,  independent  of  outside  financial  aid.  The  latest 
report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shows  that  under  the  act  of 
amendment  referred  to  above  there  have  been  organized  in  the  agri- 
cultural States  of  the  South  and  West  322  banks  during  the  eighteen 
and  one-half  months  ending  with  September  30,  liOOl,  with  a  total 
capital  of  $14,103,000. 

The  entire  country  is  now  in  a  far  better  position  than  ten  years  ago, 
in  the  matter  of  rates  of  interest  on  loans  to  farmers  and  in  respect  to 
the  financial  institutions  which  now  accommodate  farming  districts. 
The  investment  companies  which  made  a  business  of  lending  Eastern 
money  on  Western  farms  during  the  period  of  mortgaging  farms  prior 
to  1890  were  often  operated  in  the  interest  of  neither  the  lender  nor 
the  borrower,  but  for  the  promoter,  who  succeeded  in  keeping  up  the 
rate  of  interest  to  the  farmer  and  keeping  down  the  rate  of  interest  to 
the  lender.  Crop  failures  or  inability  of  the  farmer  to  pay  usurious 
rates  of  interest  brought  such  companies  to  ruin. 

Kansas  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  agricultural  State  which  has 
developed  financial  institutions  peculiar  to  her  principal  Industrie's 
needs.  In  one  year,  from  September  1,  1900,  to  September  1,  1901, 
the  total  deposits  in  427  State  and  private  banks,  which  represent  rural 
industry  much  as  the  national  banks  represent  urban  enterprise, 
increased  their  deposits  by  111,291,359.73,  or  39  per  cent;  their  loans 
by  $4,737,278.59,  or  22  per  cent;  their  cash  and  sight  exchange  by 
$6,843,911.24,  or  42  per  cent.  State  Bank  Commissioner  Morton 
Albaugh,  reporting  further,  says: 

The  State  banks  of  Kansas  never  before  have  made  so  good  a  showing  as  at  the 
present  time.  Of  the  $42,899,992.02  in  deposits  which  they  had  on  September  30, 
they  held  in  cash  and  sight  exchange  $22,952,506.31  or  53  per  cent,  when  the  law 
only  requires  that  the  banks  in  towns  of  less  than  5,000  inhabitants  shall  hold  20  per 
cent  and  in  larger  towns  25  per  cent 

The  loans  aggregatmg  $28,550,204.05  are  almost  four  times  the  banking  capital,  and 
insure  gocxl  returns  to  the  stockholders.  Most  of  the  banks  in  the  State  are  conserv- 
atively managed,  and  there  is  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  directors 
to  give  more  and  more  attention  to  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  their  respective 
banks.  Tliere  have  been  few  bank  failures  in  Kansas  where  the  directors  gave  a 
careful  and  intelligent  oversight  to  the  bank's  management. 

Most  of  the  banks  are  taking  advantage  of  the  good  times  to  eliminate  their  real 
estate  holdings,  their  furniture  and  fixtures,  accounts  and  other  resources,  that  in 
changed  conditions  must  be  of  questionable  value. 

PURPOSES   FOB  WHICH  MORTGAGES  WERE  CONTRACTED. 

The  present  condition  of  agriculture  does  not,  therefore,  labor  under 
the  burden  of  mortgage  indebtedness  which  so  generally  depressed 
farmers  at  as  late  a  period  as  1892-1895.     This  mortgage  indebtedness 
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came  into  existence  during  a  period  of  rapid  development  of  railroads 
and  spread  of  population  throughout  the  central  West.  Railroads  had 
been  built,  especially  from  1873  to  about  1885,  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  advance  of  population  required.  Favorable  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts made  borrowing  eavsy  on  the  part  of  farmers,  and  a  very  large  per 
cent  of  farm  properties  in  States  beyond  the  Mississippi  were  under 
mortgage  by  the  time  of  the  census  of  1890.  The  investigation  then 
made  showed  that  from  1880  to  1889  the  mortgage  inde})tedness  of 
agricultural  lands  (acres)  rose  from  $342,566,477  to  $585,729,719. 
The  acreage  included  in  this  indebtedness  rose  from  370,984  acres  in 
1880  to  525,094  acres  in  1889.  On  January  1,  1890,  the  amount 
of  mortgages  in  force  on  acres  of  land,  including  town  lots,  was 
$2,209,148,431,  covering  an  area  of  2,303,061  acres.  The  States  which 
had  more  than  100,000  acres  under  such  mortgage  were  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Wisconsin.  Special  investigations  conducted  in  102 
counties  were  made  to  discover  the  reasons  why  the  mortgage  debt 
was  incurred.  These  counties  were  distributed  geogniphically  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  results  as  given  in  the 
following  table  are  therefore  representative  of  the  general  conditions 
as  to  the  objects  of  indebtedness: 


Ihirposesfor  ivhich  mortgages  were  conlracled. 


Objects  of  indebtetlnesa. 


Total  for  102  eotinties 

Purchase  of  real  estate 

Real-estate  Improvements 

Purchase  and  improvements  (combined ) 

BusinesH 

Farm  machines,  domestic  animals,  and  other  personal  property 

Purchase, improvements,  business,  and  personal  property  (two*  or  more  com- 
bined   

Purchase,  improvements,  business^  and  personal  property  (combined  with 
objects  other  than  farm  and  family  expenses) .' 

Purchase,  improvements,  business,  and  personal  property  (combined  with 
farm  and  family  expenses) 

Farm  and  family  expenses 

All  other  objects 

Total  for  purchase  and  improvements  (not  combined  with  other  objects) 

Total  for  purchase,  improvements,  biLsiness.and  personal  property  (not 

combined  with  other  objects) 


Number  of 
mortgages. 

Amount  of 
mortgages. 

Per  call. 
100 

Ptr  cent. 
100 

54. 67 

20.  % 

4.50 

6.01 

1.95 

56.66 

20.81 

5.09 

8.92 

.70 

1.73 

2.19 

.46 

.63 

2.06 
3.40 
2.27 

1.32 
1.75 
1.95 

80.13 

82.56 

89.82 

94.37 

EXCESSIVE   INDEBTEDNESS   IN    1890. 

The  excessive  indebtedness  in  1890  was  no  doubt  partly,  if  not 
principally,  the  result  of  the  speculative  impulse  which  had  seized  all 
classes  alike  in  the  rapid  filling  up  of  the  West,  which  followed  the 
opening  of  new  lands  and  the  entrance  of  those  vast  wheat-producing 
States  into  the  world's  market.  The  growth  in  values  of  land,  of 
labor,  and  of  capital  had  been  so  rapid  as  to  give  the  impression  that 
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almost  any  rate  of  interest  and  any  amount  of  indebtedness  could  be 
paid  out  of  the  phenomenal  productiveness  of  the  prairie  soils.  The 
rapid  enhancement  of  real-estate  values  in  cities  and  the  increase  of 
population  which  rivalrous  railroads  and  steamship  companies  brought 
about  by  immigration  agencies  in  Europe  helped  to  give  a  magically 
speculative  character  to  the  whole  country  covered  by  these  opera- 
tions. In  this  state  of  receptivity  schemes  for  the  development  of  the 
countrj'^  attracted  Eastern  capital,  whose  legal  representatives  did  not 
scruple  to  press  upon  farmers,  otherwise  disposed  to  be  conservative, 
the  advantage  of  improvements  in  buildings  and  machinery,  to  be  pro- 
vided only  by  borrowing  money  at  extraordinary  rates  of  interest. 
Not  a  few  farmers  throughout  the  West  and  the  South  especially 
became  involved  in  speculations  in  town  properties.  These  condi- 
tions in  a  large  measure  accounted  for  the  overgrown  state  of  farm 
indebtedness  a  decade  ago. 

PRESENT   TENDENCIES. 

This  vast  indebtedness,  however,  disappeared  from  the  field  of  dis- 
cussion, and  from  being  a  factor  in  Western  farm  policy,  almost  as 
quickly  as  it  came.  From  1894  down  to  1900  a  series  of  excellent  crops 
of  wheat  and  corn  and  an  advance  in  the  prices  of  live  stock  occurred 
coincidently  with  a  series  of  short  crops  in  Europe  and  the  occurnuice 
of  three  successive  wars.  Meanwhile  the  growth  of  farming  capi- 
tal had  become  a  feature  of  the  ver}'  same  States  which  but  a 
few  years  before  were  afflicted  with  a  heavy  mortgage  indebtedness. 
The  increase  of  rural  banking  power  is  manifested  in  this  ten- 
dency of  capital,  which  has  gone  largely  to  pay  for  the  mortgage 
indebtedness  without  having  to  leave  the  community  for  the  purpose.* 
This  is  substantially  the  present  state  of  the  mortgage  question  in 
localities  where  some  years  ago  it  had  reached  an  acute  stage  of 
financial  distress.  At  the  present  time  the  tendencies  to  farm  indebt- 
edness, so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  appear  to  be  devoid  of  any 
speculative  element,  and  to  be  based  on  the  surplus  earning  power  of 
the  properties  to  which  they  apply.  More  of  the  surplus  wealth 
throughout  the  grain  and  stock  raising  sections  of  the  interior  is  being 
applied  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  farm  properties.  The 
farmers  are  plowing  in  their  surplus  earnings,  so  to  speak,  just  as  rail- 
roads are  applying  their  surplus  to  permanent  improvements  of  roadbed, 
terminals,  and  equipment.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  enough,  })ut 
no  one  familiar  with  the  present  status  of  the  distinctly  agricultural 
States  north  of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  can  doubt  the 
general  soundness  of  rural  development  on  the  basis  of  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  financial  independence  than  has  probably  been  the  case  sinc^e  the 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VI,  p.  138. 
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civil  war.  Except  on  territory  adjacent  to  the  larger  cities,  where 
land  has  a  speculative  value  and  has  become  too  expensive  for  use  in 
the  normal>sized  farm,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  tenantry  is 
increasing  the  difficulties  of  ownership.  The  indications  are,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  rates  of  interest  have  declined  so  generally  in  the 
older  States,  for  borrowing  purposes  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  that 
it  has  become  much  more  easy  to  acquire  ownership  than  formerly. 

The  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  may,  however,  be  partly  offset  by 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  farm  lands.  .  Rise  in  the  value  of  lands  is  apt 
to  increase  tenantry,  because  the  farmer  with  limited  capital  will 
rent  land  and  put  his  capital  into  labor,  machinery,  and  supplies. 
Farm  renting  is  thus  a  step  in  the  direction  of  farm  owning  in  every 
prosperous  portion  of  the  country.  This  has  taken  place  already 
around  cities.  Here  people  with  surplus  capital  have  bought  lands  in 
view  of  the  increase  in  value  arising  from  increase  in  population. 

The  United  States  census  of  1890  showed  a  marked  increase,  not 
only  absolutely  but  relatively,  in  the  number  of  farm  tenants.  In 
1880,  30.93  per  cent  of  the  farm  families  hired  their  farms;  in  1890, 
34.17  per  cent.  During  that  decennial  period  there  was  in  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, and  Illinois  a  loss  of  22,300  owning  farmers  and  a  gain  of  18,887 
tenant  farmers.^ 

This  phenomenon,  the  rise  of  values  of  land  and  the  fall  in  the  rate 
of  interest,  help  to  promote  the  migration  from  dearer  to  cheaper 
lands.  For  example,  the  westward  migration  of  farmers  from  the 
central  States,  in  order  to  buy  lower-priced  land  farther  west,  tends 
toward  increased  ownership.  This  movement  has  reached  unusual 
proportions  in  the  Northwestern  States.  Owners  of  high-priced  farm 
lands  in  the  older  of  these  States  are  selling  out  to  richer  or  more 
contented  neighbors,  and  are  moving  west  and  northwest,  where  thej' 
buy  cheaper  lands  from  proprietors  who  are  desirous  of  selling  and 
putting  the  proceeds  into  still  cheaper  lands  still  farther  west  and 
north. 

A  farmer  in  Illinois  or  Iowa  will  sell  his  land  at  from  J50  to  $100  an 
acre,  and,  moving  into  southern  Minnesota,  buy  a  new  farm  at  from 
$20  to  $40  an  acre.  The  land  of  his  new  farm  will  be  as  rich  as  that 
of  the  old  one,  it  is  just  as  advantageously  situated  as  regards  the 
markets,  and  will  yield  as  good  an  income.  Yet  the  moving  farmer 
may  have  made  several  thousand  dollars  by  the  change.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  man  he  has  bought  out  in  southern  Minnesota  moves  on  into 
the  forest  regions  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  or  into  the  new 
farming  lands  that  are  being  opened  in  the  Red  River  Valley  and  North 
Dakota,  paying  from  $2  to  $10  for  land  which  is  often  very  rich. 
In  1900  the  desire  for  cheap  lands  brought  150,000  people  into  the 
Northwestern  States.     New  settlers  have  continued  to  come  in  by 

» Political  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  XI,  No.  4,  1896. 
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special  trains,  and  railroad  officials  have  estimated  that  200,000  thrifty, 
hard-working  farmers  would  be  added  to  the  population  there  during 
1901. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  many  portions  of  South  Dakota  where  farms 
were  formerly  heavily  mortgaged,  mortgages  have  now  nearly  disap- 
peared. Less  attention  is  given  to  flocks  than  at  an  earlier  period. 
There  nevertheless  remains  the  tendency  to  run  into  debt,  and  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  are  prepared  to  encourage  mortgaging 
lands  by  offering  liberal  terms  of  payment  The  mte  of  interest  is 
almost  invariably  10  per  cent,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  20  per  cent, 
according  to  the  risk  run  in  making  the  loan.  Exemption  laws  do  not 
always  work  advantageously,  and  are  in  some  cases  detrimental  to  the 
general  interests.  They  undoubtedly  raise  the  lates  of  loans  which 
farmers  have  to  pay. 

BONANZA  FARMS  AND  TENANCY. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  bonanza  farms  along  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  the  Great  Northern  railroads,  as  well  as  in  California,  has  changed 
the  system  of  land  tenure  from  one  of  large  to  one  of  small  farming. 
The  main  factor  in  the  dissolution  of  these  mammoth  properties  was 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  land.  In  some  cases  the  tendency  has  been 
to  take  too  much  land  for  the  available  capital,  so  that  increasing  the 
number  of  farms  would  increase  the  productivity  of  the  land.  That 
this  state  of  things  is  rapidly  coming  to  pass  is  apparent  from  the 
stream  of  farmers  passing  westward  into  the  Dakotas,  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington, and  Oregon.  Owners  of  large  tracts  of  land  are  either  selling 
outright  or  dividing  up  their  areas  into  tenant  farms  large  enough  for 
a  single  farmer  to  take  care  of.  The  bonanza  farm  has,  in  this  case, 
been  succeeded  by  tenancy.  But  here  again  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
tenancy  will  be  only  a  transition  stage  between  large-scale  farming 
and  ownership,  a  stage  that  will  terminate  when  the  land  acquires  a 
cash  value  for  sale  in  excess  of  the  capitalized  value  of  the  net  income 
from  renting. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ACQUIRING  LAND. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  conversion  of  the  public  domain  into  private  property  of  land- 
holders of  various  classes  has  been  one  of  the  most  significant  features 
of  the  history  of  American  agriculture.  The  original  area  amounted 
to  1,815,504,147  acres,  of  which  806,532,362  acres  had  been  alienated 
up  to  the  end  of  1896.  The  rate  of  alienation  from  1884  to  1889  varied 
from  17,000,000  to  27,000,000  of  acres  per  year.  From  1890  to  1900 
.the  transfer  of  public  property  to  private  ownership  went  on  at 
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rates  varying  from  13,566,552  acres  in  1892  to  8,864,300  in  1895. 
Since  1895  the  interest  of  the  people  in  acquiring  public  lands  has 
received  new  stimulus.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  rise  of  land  values 
throughout  the  middle  West  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  generally; 
partly  also  to  the  increased  emigration  from  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States  and  from  Europe,  to  occupy  the  lands  which  railroad 
companies  have  held  as  part  of  the  grants  from  the  public  domain. 
The  policy  of  these  companies  is  now  to  sell  lands  to  settlers  in  order 
that  local  sources  of  traffic  may  be  developed  thereby,  and  the  reve- 
nue of  the  roads  increased  through  the  territory  which  they  traverse. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  public  domain  has  disappeared  as 
a  factor  in  the  progress  of  land  ownership  by  homesteaders.  The 
records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  the  land  disposals  were 
13,453,887  acres  for  the  year  1900,  as  against  9,182,413  acres  for  the 
previous  year  (1899),  or  an  increase  exceeding  4,000,000  acres.  Of 
homestead  entries  8,478,409  acres  were  shown  in  the  report  of  1900,  as 
against  6,177,587  acres  for  the  year  before. 

The  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  shows  that 
there  were  9,488  more  final  homestead  entries  made  during  the  year 
just  closed,  and  covering  1,180,528  more  acres,  than  for  any  one  year 
since  the  passage  of  the  homestead  act  (May  20,  1862),  almost  forty 
years  ago.  Nearly  one-fourth  as  many  final  entries  of  homesteads  and 
acres  in  this  last  fiscal  year  were  recorded  as  in  the  entire  nineteen 
years  following  that  law.  The  record  of  original  homestead  entries 
made  by  settlers  on  the  public  domain  the  past  year  is  almost  as  great 
a  surprise.  These  entries  numbered  68,648,  and  covered  9,497,275 
acres,  an  increase  of  7,378  entries  and  1,018,866  acres  over  the  year 
before.  In  original  homestead  entries,  final  homestead  entries,  and 
commuted  homestead  entries  made  last  fiscal  year  there  were  111,390 
entries  in  all,  and  these  embraced  15,455,057.46  acres  for  actual,  bona 
fide  homes  to  American  settlers. 

PRIVATE   PURCHASE. 

The  opportunity  to  acquire  land  on  the  part  of  the  colored  tenant 
farmer  in  the  South  docs  not  appear  to  be  restricted  by  any  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  whites.  On  the  contrary,  practically  all  influential 
interests  favor  the  ownership  of  lands  on  the  part  of  the  negro.  The 
commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Georgia  cites  a  case  of 
seven  colored  men  who  own  farms  of  from  65  to  300  acres  each  in  his 
own  neighborhood.  About  40  acres  of  land  is  considered  a  minimum 
size  of  a  farm  which  an  occupant  with  one  mule  or  horse  can  culti- 
vate, while  60  acres  is  considered  a  minimum-sized  farm  for  separate 
ownership.  In  the  southern  portion  of  Alabama  the  ownership  of 
small  farms  is  the  feature  of  land  tenure  among  a  large  class  who  are 
considered  the  most  intelligent  farmers  of  that  State.     Here,  as  else- 
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where,  farm  ownership  tends  to  intensive  cultivation.  They  do  their 
own  work  and  devote  themselves  to  their  business.  A  similar  svstem 
of  ownership  exists  among  the  white  farmers  of  soutHern  Georgia.  As 
a  rule  these  farms  are  small  and  their  occupants  are  prosperous. 

In  the  Black  Belt  lands  are  owned  in  large  tracts  by  whites  who  fre- 
quently employ  from  60  to  150  hands  or  tenants.  These  farmers 
generally  own  their  lands,  live  on  their  estates,  and  direct  the  work 
of  cultivation  by  the  day  through  their  sons  or  overseers.  It  is  noted 
that  where  small  farms  lie  adjacent  to  the  large  farms  the  former  are 
the  more  progressive  of  the  two,  especially  when  ownership  is  the 
common  feature  of  both  systems.  The  same  authority  above  quoted 
states  that  if  the  owners  of  the  large  farms  would  sell  their  lands  in 
small  tracts,  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  At 
a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent  on  the  investment,  however,  this  land  is 
not  likely  to  be  broken  up  into  small  farms.  The  historical  tendency 
to  enlarge  the  acreage  of  estates  rather  than  to  reduce  it  has  still  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  the  development  of  systems  of  land  tenure  in  the 
South. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHANGES  IN   MARYLAND. 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  Extern  lands  has  contributed  in  certain 
localities  toward  a  reorganization  of  the  system  of  farming,  in  which 
live  stock  and  certain  staple  crops  closely  correlated  with  live  stock  are 
dominating  features.     Prince  George  County,  Md.,  including  that  por- 
tion of  Maryland  which  lies  between  the  city  of  Washington  and  the 
Cheaapeake  Bay,  was  a  district  of  great  affluence  prior  to  1860.     Land 
was  worth  $100  per  acre.     Large  estates  averaging  from  800  to  1,000 
acres  were  the  rule.     The  civil  war  affected  this  portion  of  the  South, 
as  many  other  portions,  by  wrecking  the  estates  and  dislodging  young 
men,  who  were  highly  educated,  from  their  country  homes  to  join  the 
professional  ranks  in  large  cities.     Meanwhile  the  soil  has  remained 
much  the  same  and  the  cities  have  grown,  furnishing  still  better  mar- 
kets every  year,  with  the  increase  in  population.     Recent  inquiries 
about  lands  and  farm  property  for  sale  have  been  followed  by  pur- 
chasers from  different  parts  of  the  country.     The  prices  of  farm  lands 
vary  now  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre,  according  to  proximity  to  shipping 
points,  conditions  of  land,  fences,  and  buildings.      Near  cities  land 
brings  from  $100  to  $150  per  acre.     Where  the  owners  of  farms  have 
lived  in  the  cities  it  has  frequently  occurred  that  poor  colored  tenants 
have  permitted  the  property  to  run  down  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
not  especially  profitable.     A  good  farm  in  fair  condition  can  be  bought 
for  from  $10  to  $25  per  acre.     The  large  estates  still  remain,  as  a  rule, 
to  be  divided  up.     Labor  is  scarce,  and  there  is  a  general  demand  for 
farmers.     The  State  has  done  much  for  this  locality  through  the 
agency  of  the  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station.     Within 
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a  circuit  of  from  12  tx>  16  miles  from  Washington  during  the  last  year 
more  than  1,600  acres  have  been  sold  to  Western  farmers,  coming 
mainl}'  from  Illinob).  The  object  of  these  purchasers  generally  has 
been  to  stock  the  farms  with  early  lambs,  beef  cattle,  and  hogs.  It 
has  been  found  that  in  this  mild  climate  large  herds  can  be  wintered 
on  pasturage  the  greater  part  of  the  entire  season.  Thjs  is  but  one 
illusti*ation  of  the  tendency  of  stock  growing  to  take  root  again  as 
a  feature  of  Eastern  agriculture. 

RAILROAD  LANDS. 

The  opportunities  for  acquiring  land  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been 
but  slightly  abridged  by  the  disappearance  of  the  public  domain. 
Millions  of  acres  are  still  in  the  hands  of  railroad  companies  which  are 
devoting  their  energies  to  enticing  people  to  purchase  and  occupy 
them.  Land  companies  in  certain  Western  States  have  operated  system- 
atically during  the  last  five  years  with  much  success.  In  the  South- 
ern States  almost  every  leading  railroad  has  its  land  agent,  who  devotes 
his  time  and  efforts  to  informing  the  people  of  opportunities  to  acquire 
good  land  at  favorable  locations  along  their  respective  lines.  It  is 
furthermore  well  known  that  individual  owners  of  large  tracts  are  find- 
ing it  more  profitable  to  divide  their  lands,  in  view  of  the  greater  value 
they  would  have  under  small  proprietorship.  Throughout  the  West, 
generally.  State  authorities,  as  well  as  the  railroads  and  the  landown- 
ers, have  come  to  realize  the  necessity  of  having  a  larger  population 
in  order  to  obviate  the  scarcity  of  labor  under  which  different 
industries  have  to  be  conducted.  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company,  for  example,  uses  about  one-tenth  of  the  population  of 
Colorado,  including  members  of  the  families  of  the  persons  employed. 
The  development  of  this  industry  is  contingent  directly  on  obtaining  a 
further  supply  of  labor.  A  movement  is  now  on  foot  for  the  purpose 
of  making  known  the  advantages  of  the  Western  States.  The  rail- 
roads are  to  offer  minimum  rates  of  transportation  for  people  and  their 
personal  effects,  which  has  been  done  in  Canada  for  several  years. 
During  the  past  year  the  Canadian  government's  agents  secured  the 
settlement  of  between  30,000  and  40,000  people  within  a  designated 
area  in  the  northwest.  The  fact  that  this  search  for  home  seekers  to 
occupy  the  lands  of  the  West  is  being  conducted  largely  under  the  aus- 
pices of  its  industrial  enterprises  indicates  that  the  West  itself  has 
reached  a  stage  where  manufacturing  is  beginning  to  draw  upon  the 
rural  population.  In  fact,  up  to  the  present  time  the  labor  supply  of 
Western  industries  has  been  drawn  from  the  farms  and  the  ranches, 
supplemented  by  a  certain  flow  from  the  East  and  to  some  extent 
from  Europe.  The  labor  from  the  Western  farms  is  among  the  most 
intelligent,  skillful,  and  desirable  of  high-priced  labor  in  the  United 
States.     The  men  are  quick,   active,   and  ambitious,   and  are   wide 
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awake  to  business  opportunities.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  with  the 
growth  of  manufacturing  and  transportation  the  West  is  likely  to 
afford  a  much  more  enticing  opportunity  than  ever  before  for  farmers. 
Certainly  at  no  recent  date  have  the  owners  of  lands  been  more 
desirous  of  finding  purchasers.  Prices  of  farming  land  are  advancing 
at  no  ordinary  rate,  and  this  itself  shows  that  the  supply  has  developed 
a  demand  of  a  highly  desirable  character. 

land  companies. 

Opportunities  for  acquiring  land  in  the  United  States  occur  (1)  by 
viitue  of  migration  of  farmers  from  the  Middle  West  to  the  Northwest 
and  the  Pacific  coast;  (2)  by  the  efforts  of  railroad  companies  to 
bring  settlers  into  their  comparatively  vacant  lands  in  order  to  develop 
the  traffic  possibilities  of  the  country  through  which  their  lines  run. 
From  1873  to  1890  railroad  building  may  be  said  to  have  outrun  the 
spread  of  population.  The  inflow  of  people  to  acquire  property  in 
land  in  the  Northwest  and  the  Southwest,  as  well  as  in  the  central  West, 
is  the  belated  filling  up  of  the  territory  covered  with  railroads  ten  or 
fifteen  years  before  the  lands  were  sufficiently  settled  to  make  traffics 
profitable.  (3)  The  other  opportunity  for  obtaining  land  is  by  buying 
up  the  tracts  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  States  left  by  those  who  migrate 
farther  westward.  One  of  the  most  successful  methods  followed  to 
build  up  a  region  is  that  of  colonization  by  land  syndicates.  But  the 
older  method  of  the  emigration  agent  now  fails  to  bring  Europeans, 
especially  the  north  Europeans,  to  this  country.  Yet  these  are  the 
be^t  class  of  people  for  building  up  the  West.  Just  now  the  tide  from 
the  Old  World  has  set  in  strongly  toward  Michigan  and  other  States. 
The  experience  of  colonizing  companies  furnishes  evidence  that  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  induce  the  people  of  the  northern  part  of  Europe 
to  break  up  their  homes  and  come  to  the  United  States  to  settle. 
Desirous  as  these  hardy  northern  people  may  be  to  better  their  condi- 
tion and  enjoy  a  less  rigorous  climate,  the  change  is  made  with  difficulty. 
A  New  York  company  which  obtained  control  of  Tseveral  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  Michigan  for  the  express  purpose  of  coloniz- 
ing it  with  these  people,  made  slow  progress  until  they  abandoned 
certain  outworn  methods  of  inducing  immigration. 

The  would-be  colonists  can  not  be  moved  by  spreading  abroad 
pamphlets  telling  what  a  fine  new  country  we  have  for  them.  They 
have  been  misled  too  many  times  by  such  advice.  ''Colonies  of 
Finns  and  Danes,  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  all  over  Michigan,  are 
all  remarkably  prosperous,  and  this  prosperity  is  made  the  basis  of 
the  colonizing  efforts.  Having  acquired  new  lands  for  settlement — 
generally  territory  that  had  been  cleared  of  timber  by  the  lumber- 
men, and  therefore  virgin  soil — the  syndicate  select  some  unusually 
prosperous  member  of  a  colon}"  and  propose  to  him  that  he  go  back 
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to  his  old  home  on  a  six  months'  visit.  They  pay  him  his  expenses 
both  ways,  and  so  much  a  day  besides,  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in 
telling  how  successful  he  has  been  in  the  New  World.  For  every 
countryman  of  his  he  induces  to  come  over  and  buy  land,  the  syndi- 
cate deeds  him  an  additional  acre.  The  plan  works  well.  A  repre- 
sentative of  a  land  syndicate  in  the  West  states  that  the  Finns,  as  a 
iiile,  are  a  first-class  people  for  farming  in  the  West.  At  home 
they  till  the  soil  under  adverse  conditions,  and  life  generally  is  along 
hard  lines.  Politically,  too,  they  are  oppressed,  and  arc  compelled  to 
do  military  service  for  the  Czar  outside  their  own  small  country. 
Living  close  to  the  soil  and  being  unusuaUy  clannish,  this  is  the  last 
straw  for  them,  and  once  they  can  be  persuaded  that  freedom  and 
prosperity  lie  over  the  sea,  they  are  ready  to  come. 

Land  companies  seldom  if  ever  make  any  effort  toward  getting 
foreigners  from  the  large  cities  of  the  East.  They  do  not  want  them. 
The  surplus  population  of  Ekstern  cities  is  considered  to  he  lazy  and 
generally  not  fit  for  colonizing  purposes  after  they  have  once  had  a 
taste  of  city  life.  Even  though  they  might  be  induced  to  go  West  on 
land,  they  would  soon  let  it  run  down,  and  this  would  have  a  bad  effect 
on  the  other  colonists.  Many  of  the  best  settlers  in  Michigan  are 
Dunkards,  who  migrated  from  Pennsylvania.  They  are  very  relig- 
ious, as  sturd}"^  and  thrifty  as  the  Finns,  and  make  fully  as  good 
farmers. 

In  the  Northwest  the  available  cheap  lands  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes — railroad  lands,  cut-over  timber  lands,  and  homesteads.  The 
railroad  lands  were  those  originally  granted  by  the  State  or  Federal 
Government  to  railroad  companies.  These  lands  have  been  regularly 
sold  b}'^  the  railroads  for  many  years,  but  the  policy  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  since  its  reorganization — that  of  disposing  of  the  lands  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  improvement  of 
its  tributary  territory — has  given  the  process  a  great  impetus  within 
the  last  three  years.  The  company  has  sold  itij  lands  in  North  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  in  a  few  large  tracts  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
each  at  very  low  prices — sometimes  not  more  than  75  cents  an  acre 
and  rarely  more  than  $2.  The  companies  or  firms  purchasing  these 
lands  have  generally  placed  them  on  the  market  at  double  what  was 
paid  to  the  railroad  company.  These  purchasers  in  turn  add  50  cents 
or  ^1  to  the  price,  and  sell  to  individual  settlers  or  to  colonies  made 
up  of  farmers  from  the  more  settled  regions.  In  the  end,  few  of  the 
lands  actually  taken  for  cultivation  will  have  more  than  a  section — 
640  acres — to  the  farm,  and  the  usual  holding  is  a  quarter  section. 

The  cut-over  l^nds,  found  in  southern  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan,  are  those  which  originally  were  covered  with  pine  forests. 
Sometimes  these  lands  are  barren,  sometimes  they  are  sandy  and  suited 
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only  to  particular  crops,  but  often  they  are  as  rich  as  any  in  the  State, 
well  watered,  good  grass-growers,  and  ideal  for  general  farming  or 
dairy  purposes. 

The  rate  at  which  new  farms  are  being  brought  under  cultivation  in 
the  Northwest  may  be  shown  from  the  following  figures  of  the  number 
and  acreage  of  farms  in  39  counties  of  North  Dakota  for  the  two  suc- 
cessive vears,  1899  and  1900: 


Years. 


1899. 
190O. 


Total  number 
of  farms. 


39,119 
42,024 


Total  acres 
under  cultiva- 
tion. 


6,877,184 
6,623,315 


Total  acres  cul- 
tivated and 
uncultivated. 


9,542,484 
U,  297, 768 


From  this  it  appears  that  there  was  an  increase  of  746,131  acres  in 
crops,  including  cultivated  grasses,  from  1899  to  1900,  and  1,755,274 
acres  were  added  in  a  single  year  to  the  farm  acreage  of  this  State. 


ABUSE  OF  PUBLIC  LAND  POLICY. 

About  50,000,000  acres  of  forests  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
public  domain  by  proclamation  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  a  more 
rational  system  of  maintaining  the  forests  for  the  protection  of  the 
timber  from  private  plunder  and  the  preservation  of  a  water  supply 
on  which  the  valleys  are  dependent  for  agricultural  development. 
These  reservations  have  been  laid  out  upon  straight  lines  coinciding 
with  the  sections  of  the  suiTey.  They  consequently  include  many 
valleys  containing  fertile  lands  not  covered  by  forests  but  entirely 
suitable  for  settlement.  Wherever  such  land  had  been  acquired  from 
the  Government  within  the  lines  of  new  reservations  compensation  has 
been  made  bj'^  the  issue  of  transferable  land  scrip  entitling  the  dis- 
placed owners  to  take  other  Government  land,  acre  for  acre,  in  lieu  of 
that  withdrawn  from  private  ownership  by  the  forest  reservation  law. 

So  much  of  this  scrip  has  been  issued  of  late  that  it  has  become  a 
recognized  marketable  product,  and  the  current  price  for  the  same  in 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  other  States  where  reservations  have  been 
made  is  $5  per  acre.  This  scrip  is  bought  by  those  who  have  exhausted 
their  land  rights  as  citizens  to  further  extend  their  possessions,  by 
large  live-stock  companies  to  perfect  their  hold  upon  the  public  range, 
and  by  railroads  and  other  corporations  who  have  need  of  certain 
pieces  of  land.  This  scheme  of  issuing  indemnity  scrip  has  made  an 
opening  for  widespread  abuse  of  a  law  which  was  thoroughly  good  in 
its  intent. 

Another  means  of  preventing  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
public  lands  is  by  making  entries  covering  agricultural  lands  under 
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8uch  a  law  as  the  timber  and  stone  act.  In  this  way  corporations  get 
fii'st  possession  of  public  lands  and  add  immensely  to  the  cost  which 
the  original  settler  has  to  pay. 

During  the  year  1900  there  were  nearly  2,500  entries  made  under 
the  timber  and  stone  act.  These  entries  covered  an  area  of  about 
300,000  acres,  and  brought  the  Government  $750,000  in  cash.  The 
law  provides  that  this  land  can  be  bought  by  any  citizen  in  quantities 
not  to  exceed  160  acres  and  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  an  acre,  if  such  land 
is  proven  to  be  more  valuable  for  timber  or  stone  than  it  is  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  is  not  available  for  mineral  exploitation.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  need  for  such  a  law.  It  is  seldom  used 
legitimately,  for  nearly  all  of  the  entries  made  are  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  land  for  some  specific  pui'pose,  and  not  for  getting  timber 
or  for  quarrying  stone.  In  Wyoming  a  number  of  stockmen  have 
used  this  law  to  increase  their  privileges  upon. the  public  range.  In 
Colorado  the  law  has  been  used  by  railroad  and  other  corporations  to 
secure  land  for  industrial  enterprises,  or  for  small  town  sites  which 
the  companies  desired  to  control. 

This  seems  to  be  a  favorable  time  for  a  revision  of  the  land  laws 
of  the  United  States  looking  to  the  promotion  of  settlement  by  l)ona 
fide  occupants  of  the  land.  The  present  system  is  full  of  contradic- 
tions, and  abounds  in  confusion  of  interests.  Land  entries  are  made 
under  several  different  acts,  any  one  of  which  may  be  extensively  used 
to  filch  the  public  domain  and  postpone  indefinitely  the  progress  of 
the  effort  to  break  it  up  into  homesteads. 

The  public  domain  is  injured  agriculturally  in  another  way,  namely, 
by  close  grazing  where  there  is  no  restriction.  The  pasture  value  is 
thus  exhausted,  and  the  land's  restoration  for  farming  pui*poses  is  then 
a  still  more  diflScult  matter  than  before.  Overstocking  is  to  grazing 
lands  what  continuous  cropping  is  to  cultivated  lands.  It  exhausts  it 
to  the  utmost  limit.  Forty  millions  of  public  lands  not  fit  for  culti- 
vation are  fit  only  for  grazing.  There  should  be  some  restrictions 
enforced  to  prevent  destruction  by  overstocking.*  The  plan  that  meets 
the  need  of  the  herdsman  and  the  settler  alike  is  that  which  provides 
for  leasing  grazing  lands  adjacent  or  contiguous  to  arable  lands.  This 
would  constitute  a  sound  economic  basis  for  the  development  of  stock 
raising  in  connection  with  the  cultivation  of  irrigable  lands. 

The  competition  among  stockmen  has  resulted  in  a  struggle  for  free 
grass  on  public  lands.  The  recent  form  of  the  conflict  between  cattle 
men  and  sheep  grazers  for  this  land  has  led  to  the  proposal  that  the 
Government  should  lease  the  public  grazing  lands  in  restricted  amounts 
for  a  term  of  twenty  years  to  the  highest  bidder.  Under  such  a 
scheme,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  those  familiar  with  the  conditions,  it 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  X,  p.  1065. 
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Would  be  possible  for  large  and  small  owners  of  herds  alike  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  here, 
as  in  other  fields  of  enterprise,  community  of  interest  would  most 
probably  under  this  scheme  lead  to  the  combination  of  herd  owners 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  an  entire  section  of  country,  thereby 
eliminating  the  small  owner  entirely  and  postponing  the  breaking  up 
of  these  lands  into  small  pastures  attached  to  homes};eads. 

The  real  issue^  therefore,  into  which  the  present  arid-land,  ques- 
tion resolves  itself  is  this:  whether  it  is  the  homestead  interest  or  the 
cattle  interest  which  is  to  be  favored  in  the  disposition  of  these  lands. 

Those  who  have  investigated  the  workings  of  the  desert-land  law 
find  this  to  be  the  general  view  on  the  subject:  Instead  of  its  result- 
ing in  the  building  up  of  homes  on  the  arid  domain  of  the  United 
States,  an  element  of  fraud  has  made  the  law  an  agency  for  monop- 
olizing the  land  by  powerful  combinations  of  land  grabbers,  who  have 
succeeded  in  evading  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  their  own  interests. 
Every  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  by  them  to  postpone  the 
settlement  of  the  country  for  which  the  public  lands  were  intended. 
In  ninety  cases  out  of  one  hundred,  it  is  stated  that  the  provisions  of 
the  desert-land  act  have  not  been  complied  with  in  securing  title.  In 
fact,  the  provisions  of  the  law  have  been  repeatedly  violated  and  title 
has  been  secured  in  numerous  cases  by  perjury. 

The  accessibility  of  public  lands  to  private  settlement  as  homestead 
possessions  has  long  been  the  pride  of  the  country's  land  history. 
With  the  growing  scarcity  of  land,  however,  various  interests  have 
arisen  which  have  made  it  their  business  to  block  the  way  to  breaking 
up  the  public  domain.  As  a  rule,  these  obstructive  tactics  have 
always  been  displayed  by  people  who  have  been  interested  in  raising 
beef  cattle  on  free  public  pasture  in  competition  with  the  farmers  of 
the  east  and  central  West.  The  Federal  Government  has,  therefore, 
wherever  such  operations  are  tolerated,  put  itself  in  the  position  of 
giving  an  inmiense  premium  to  the  production  of  cattle  on  these 
unsettled  domains.  The  desert-land  law  originated  in  1875  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  said,  of  enabling  a  cattle  company  in  California  to  secure 
a  large  tract  of  land  under  the  pretense  of  reclaiming  the  Government 
domain.  So  successful  were  these  schemers  in  getting  free  pasturage 
that  a  similar  law  of  a  much  more  generous  character  was  passed  in 
1877,  constituting  the  desert-land  act  as  it  now  stands  upon  the  statute 
books.  Since  1877  there  have  been  36,961  original  desert  filings  under 
this  law  in  the  arid  States,  covering  9,140,617  acres  of  public  land. 
Of  these  filings  only  10,912  have  been  proved  on  a  title  conveyed  by 
the  Government,  these  final  proofs  covering  2,674,696  acres. 

This  system  of  entry  has  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  the  development  of  land  values,  as  well  as  of  land  culti- 
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vation.  It  would  be  the  blindest  economic  policy  to  permit  such  a 
system  to  perpetuate  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  States  in  which  it  has 
already  gotten  a  strong  footing  under  the  arid-land  act.  The  progress 
of  irrigation  in  the  arid-land  regions  has  converted  the  almost  worth- 
less grazing  lands  into  orchards  of  greatest  value  in  the  development 
of  the  valleys  only  recently  overrun  by  cattle.  Where  the  free-pas- 
turing interests  are  influential  with  the  State  governments  it  appears 
that  State  control  of  public  lands  is  advocated.  This  proposition 
involves  the  idea  that  while  the  United  States  should  retain  title  to 
giuzing  lands,  it  should  intrust  the  leasing  of  them  to  the  State  authori- 
ties, who  are  supposed  to  be  better  judges  of  the  necessities  of  the  case 
than  the  officials  of  the  General  Government.  This  is,  however, 
nothing  but  a  continuation  of  the  scheme  to  get  something  for  nothing 
at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  these  States  as  well  as  of  the  national 
property. 

If  the  homestead  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  prevail  over  the 
monopolizing  tendency  in  the  control  of  arid  lands,  it  is  possible  to 
provide  a  plan  by  which  the  live-stock  interest  may  be  developed 
in  connec^tion  with  the  homestead  as  it  has  already  been  developed  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  must  ultimately  be  developed  every- 
where as  rapidly  as  the  range  business  gives  way  to  the  increase  of 
faim  lands. 

This  plan  proposes  that  each  person,  meaning  coi'poration  as  well  as 
individual,  owning,  occupying,  or  cultivating  a  160-acre  farm  shall 
have  the  right  to  lease  four  sections  of  2,560  acres  of  grazing  land, 
these  leases  to  be  made  from  year  to  \^ear,  the  rental  paid  to  be  nomi- 
nal, say  2  cents  an  acre,  and  the  land  to  be  always  subject  to  home- 
stead entry  by  any  settler  who  may  desire  the  same,  permission  to  be 
given  to  fence  individually  or  in  common,  and  protection  aflForded  the 
lessees  from  depredations  by  live  stock  owned  by  others.  Such  a 
leasing  system  as  this  would  make  a  pasture  an  appurtenance  of  each 
ranch,  no  matter  whether  it  be  a  homestead  of  160  acres  or  an  immense 
holding  by  some  nonresident  corporation. 

But  in  every  case  the  disposition  of  lands  according  to  this  law 
should  be  made  a  Federal  function.  Under  such  a  system  the  irriga- 
tion of  arable  lands  could  be  carried  on,  and  a  mixed  development  of 
agriculture  and  grazing  would  tend  to  build  up  such  communities  with 
unusual  rapidity  and  permanence.  This  proposal  would  not,  however, 
be  adopted  without  opposition.  As  desirable  land  becomes  scarcer 
the  struggle  for  free  range  pasture  induces  the  big  cattle  companies 
to  keep  back  the  movement  of  the  settler  toward  the  interior.  This 
ma}'^  be  done  by  emplo^^ing  persons  to  prove  up  homesteads,  which  are 
immediately  brought  under  the  control  of  the  cattle  coiporations,  thus 
elBfectually  thwarting  the  national  purpose  in  inducing  population  to 
enter  upon  this  last  and  in  many  respects  most  desirable  portion  of  the 
public  domain. 
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There  ia,  indeed,  no  public  question  which  relates  to  the  unex- 
pended balance  of  public  lands  that  is  more  entitled  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  National  Grovernment  than  this  one,  involving  as  it  does 
the  threefold  issues  of  the  homestead  development,  the  struggle  of 
the  cattle  corporations  to  utilize  the  public  lands  for  free  pasturage 
for  years  to  come,  and  the  irrigation  of  these  lands,  whereby  they 
may  be  opened  to  the  influx  of  a  waiting  population  of  farmers. 


V.    THE  RURAL  EXODUS. 

There  probably  has  never  been  a  period  in  the  world's  history,  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  New  World's  history,  when  the  product  of  each  unit 
of  rural  population  sufficed  to  support  so  large  a  number  of  the  other 
members  of  society  besides  supporting  himself.  Rural  exodus  of 
surplus  labor  has  helped  rather  than  hindered  the  attainment  of  this 
result.  If  such  be  the  case,  then  not  only  has  it  contributed  toward 
the  increase  of  the  economic  income  of  rural  life,  but  also  resulted  in 
increasing  the  command  of  the  nonniral  population  as  a  whole  over 
the  products  of  rural  labor. 

In  the  United  States  rural  exodus  to  towns  and  cities  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  movement  of  population  from  one  rural  section 
to  another.  Both  are  natural  results  of  two  economic  influences — the 
opportunity  to  improve  one's  income  by  turning  from  farming  to  trade, 
transportation,  and  industry,  and  secondly,  the  desire  to  acquire  better 
and  cheaper  lands  whose  value  is  likely  to  advance  with  the  progress 
of  the  community.  These  factors  reduce  themselves  to  one  national 
characteristic,  namely,  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  adapt  themselves 
to  new  opportunities. 

The  eflfects  of  this  change  upon  farming  have  been  twofold.  First, 
it  changed  the  character  of  farming  by  increasing  the  interdependence 
of  farmers.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  practice  of  having  a  traveling 
steam  thrasher  instead  of  thrashing  the  grain  with  the  fai*mer's  own 
machinery  during  the  winter.  Secondly,  it  obliged  the  farmer  to 
abandon  much  land  that  under  new  conditions  no  longer  proved  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  be  retained  under  cultivation.  Under  this  category 
come  the  abandoned  farms  of  New  England. 

Among  these  general  considerations  there  are  certain  special  influ- 
ences which  have  caused  rural  exodus,  such  as  the  absence  of  families 
of  wealth  and  social  standing  in  the  community,  the  seasonal  demand 
for  labor  in  contrast  with  all-year-round  emplo3'^ment  elsewhere,  the 
absence  of  schools  for  children  in  the  country  of  a  grade  and  extent  to 
compare  with  those  in  the  city,  longer  hours  of  work,  absence  of  ready 
money  for  personal  expenditure,  and  lack  of  anuisenient,  of  religious 
advantages,  and  of  convenient  means  of  communication.     Improved 
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machinery  has  been  first  a  result  and  then  a  cause  of  rural  exodus. 
The  opening  of  opportunities  for  employment  of  girls  and  boys  in 
factories  and  in  mercantile  establishments  has  greatly  added  to  this 
urban  access  of  rural  population. 

ABANDONED  FARMS. 

Abandoned  farms  or  un tilled  farms  are  peculiar  to  portions  of  the 
country  where  great  economic  changes  have  for  the  time  being,  if  not 
permanently,  put  farming  at  a  relative  disadvantage.  This  has  been 
the  case  in  portions  of  the  Ekist  and  the  South,  especially  on  the 
Atlantic  slope  from  Canada  to  Texas.  Likewise,  in  the  semiarid  West 
tracts  have  been  settled  and  abandoned  within  the  last  20  years  for 
a  similar  reason.  The  difliculty  has  been  that  of  adjustment  to  new 
conditions — new  levels  of  prices,  new  competition,  new  demands  upon 
the  output,  and  the  organization  of  the  farm  itself. 

Abandonment  of  land  for  farming  purposes  may  be  the  result  of  one 
of  several  causes.  The  land  may  be  in  itself  capable  of  affording  a 
living  to  its  occupants,  but  there  may  not  be  enough  occupants  to 
cultivate  it.  This  has  been  the  case  in  many  portions  of  New  England. 
The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  of  Rhode  Island  reports 
that  neglected  or  uutilled  farms  are  found  in  every  county  in  that 
State;  that  these  nonproductive  farms  are  now  succumbing  to  the 
encroaching  forests  without  yielding  anything  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Commonwealth.  "  Some  of  these  farms,"  he  states,  "  left  to  decay  and 
weeds,  were  once  the  pretentious  homes  of  happy  and  contented  house- 
holds. They  were  not  deserted  because  they  were  nonproductive. 
Death,  in  many  cases,  was  the  sole  cause.  After  the  death  of  parents, 
the  children,  who  were  already  settled  and  otherwise  employed  else- 
where, permitted  the  old  home  to  become  the  abode  of  strangers,  or 
worse,  to  decay.  Most  of  these  farms,  if  not  every  one,  will  yield  a 
better  living  than  thousands  in  cities  are  compelled  to  accept,  and  a 
living,  bare  and  scant  as  it  may  be  on  a  farm,  is  better  than  a  similarly 
contracted  life  in  the  cit3^"^ 

The  same  official  authority  states  that  in  some  parts  of  Rhode  Island, 
since  the  census  of  1895,  the  number  of  neglected  farms  has  decreased 
owing  to  purchase  of  land — contiguous  farms  for  pasture  or  game  pre- 
serves— while  in  other  places  the  number  of  farms  abandoned,  as  far  as 
occupation  and  tillage  are  concerned,  has  increased. 

The  untilled  farms  in  Rhode  Island  are  to  be  found  in  every  one  of 
the  five  counties  and  in  seventeen  different  towns.  At  the  date  of 
November,  1900,  the  whole  number  of  such  farms  was  349.  Of  these, 
251  had  buildings  on  them,  and  98  were  without  buildings.     The  total 
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acreage  included  in  the  whole  number  was  30,313,  of  which  12,044 
were  classed  as  "tillage,"  which  presumably  means  suitable  for  culti- 
vation; 1,518  acres  were  suitable  for  pasture;  and  16,751  acres  were 
woodland.  The  valuation  set  upon  these  farms,  that  is,  the  price  at 
which  they  were  offered  for  sale,  amounted  to  $313,900.  The  board 
of  agriculture  had  prepared  this  statement  of  the  conditions  by  the 
canvass  of  an  efficient  and  capable  chief  clerk  of  the  State  census  of 
1895.  He  had  visited  every  farm  reported  in  the  official  catalogue  of 
untilled  farms,  and  made  his  report  from  personal  observation  and 
inspection.  The  catalogue  in  question  contained  31  photographs  of 
farm  properties. 

This  detailed  statement  of  the  method  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  land  is  made  in  order  to  show 
that  it  is  practicable  for  people  of  small  savings  to  acquire  land  within 
convenient  reach  of  towns,  churches,  schools,  mills,  and  other  agen- 
cies on  which  a  farmer  is  dependent.  The  price  at  which  these  lands 
can  be  bought  is  remarkably  low.  To  give  a  few  instances,  a  farm  of 
300  acres  is  offered  for  $800;  another  of  300  acres  for  $2,600;  another 
of  125  acres  for  $2,700.  The  average  price  of  these  untilled  farms  is 
a  little  over  $13  an  acre. 

The  use  to  which  such  untilled  lands  may  be  put  must  require  less 
labor  and  capital  than  tillage,  consequently  pasturage  has  succeeded 
tillage  in  many  portions  of  New  England,  as  it  has  in  old  England.  In 
certain  localities  of  the  South,  both  in  the  tide-water  regions  and  in  the 
mountainous  sections,  something  of  the  same  result  has  followed  from 
the  withdrawal  of  the  younger  generation  from  rural  industry  for  lum- 
bering, mining,  transportation,  and  mercantile  pursuits. 

RBOOOUPATION  OF  ABANDONED  FARMS. 

Valuable  light  is  thrown  on  the  methods  and  results  of  bringing  the 
abandoned  farms  of  New  England  back  to  occupancy  by  the  descrip- 
tive catalogues  of  such  States  as  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  The  history  of  this  movement  in  Massa- 
chusetts began  in  1891.  Efforts  were  made  before  that  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont  to  secure  the  reoccupancy  of  farms  in  those  States. 
The  Massachusetts  crop  report  of  October,  1899,  made  inquiries  as  to 
whether  the  number  of  deserted  farms  had  increased  or  decreased  in 
the  previous  decennial  period.  The  replies  indicated  a  decrease,  but 
gave  no  comprehensive  inf  oi'mation.  The  State  bureau  of  statistics  of 
labor  succeeded  in  collecting  a  number  of  statistics  about  abandoned 
farms  in  1890.  There  were  then  in  existence  1,461  such  farms,  72  with 
buildings  and  689  without  buildings;  3.45  per  cent  of  the  total  farm 
acreage  was  in  abandoned  farms,  and  the  assessed  value  of  abandoned 
farms  was  1.15  per  cent  of  all  the  farms.     The  average  size  of  aban- 
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doned  farms  with  buildings  was  86  acres;  without  buildings,  87  acres. 
The  average  value  of  abandoned  farms  with  buildings  was  $894;  with- 
out buildings,  $561.  The  average  value  of  the  buildings  on  aban- 
doned farms  was  $337,  being  much  less  than  the  average  value  of 
buildings  upon  farms  under  cultivation.  Much  of  the  abandoned  land 
could  be  bought  for  less  than  $10  an  acre.  The  board  of  agriculture 
reported  in  January,  1890,  that  applications  for  information  regarding 
such  property  were  numerous,  and  applied  to  the  legislature  for  a 
small  sum  of  money  to  expend  in  order  to  collect  information  and 
inform  the  public  in  answer  to  these  inquiries  as  to  the  actual  state  of 
these  properties.  Precisely  a  year  later  the  subject  of  abandoned 
farms  is  reported  as  having  been  much  discussed.  The  secretary  of 
agriculture  states  that  "they  are  in  retired  locations,  mostly  among 
the  hills.  Some  of  them  are  ideal  situations  for  summer  residence  of 
the  weJ-to-do,  others  are  adapted  to  specialties  in  agriculture." 

New  Hampshire  had  already  pursued  a  plan  w^hich  was  recommended 
for  adoption  in  this  case  in  order  to  bring  population  back  to  the  land 
and  enhance  the  value  of  the  productive  property.  The  act  of  1891, 
(chapter  280)  authorized  the  State  board  of  agriculture  to  collect  and 
circulate  information  relating  to  abandoned  farms.  This  law  remained 
in  force  for  10  years.  The  method  pursued  under  this  provision  was 
to  send  a  circular  to  the  assessors  of  the  several  cities  and  towns,  quot- 
ing and  explaining  the  law,  asking  them  to  return  on  an  inclosed  blank 
the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  having  control  of  property  of  this 
description.  Returns  were  received  from  but  7  of  the  351  cities  and 
towns,  and  135  of  the  344  towns  reported  the  names  of  887  owners 
or  agents.  The  method  of  collecting  information  by  a  circular  letter 
was  continued  until  328  descriptions  of  property  were  obtained.  The 
average  area  of  these  farms  was  115.35  acres;  the  average  price  asked 
was  $1,675.78.  The  catalogue  made  up  out  of  these  descriptions 
was  m  great  demand,  applications  having  come  from  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  from  Canada  and  England.  By  actual  count 
1,118  requests  were  received  by  mail  the  first  six  weeks.  Many  let- 
ters of  encouragement  were  received  and  hopes  expressed  that  good 
results  would  follow.  A  second  edition  of  the  catalogue  was  required 
in  less  than  a  year.  A  third  edition  followed  before  the  end  of  1892; 
a  fourth  in  November,  1893;  a  fifth  edition  in  July,  1895.  Further 
individual  effort  put  the  board  of  agriculture  in  possession  of  the 
names  of  541  owners  which  had  not  been  reported  by  the  assessors  in 
1891.  Altogether,  down  to  September,  1901,  there  were  different 
editions  of  catalogues  of  abandoned  farms  issued  varying  from  1,000 
to  3,000  copies  per  issue.  The  total  outlay  during  this  period,  from 
1891  to  1901,  was  $3,769.05  out  of  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  available 
for  the  collection  and  circulation  of  information  relating  to  aban- 
doned farms. 
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In  summing  up  the  results  of  this  effort  to  bring  abandoned  prop- 
erty back  into  productive  use  certain  important  facts  are  worth  noting 
in  connection  with  the  demand  for  this  character  of  property  and  the 
use  to  which  it  was  put.  The  descriptive  catalogue  of  September, 
1901,  for  Massachusetts  states  that  out  of  331  purchasers,  78  of  whom 
are  not  reported  as  to  their  residence,  188  resided  in  Massachusetts, 
18  in  New  York,  14  in  Connecticut,  6  in  New  Hampshire,  5  in  Ver- 
mont, 4  in  Rhode  Island,  and  others  varying  from  1  to  3  were  from 
other  States  of  the  Union,  and  1  from  Nova  Scotia.  Two  hundred  and 
eighteen  purchasers  out  of  251  whose  residences  are  specified  were 
from  the  New  England  States.  This  would  indicate  that  the  market 
for  such  property  is  largely  local,  or  at  least  the  land  is  more  apt  to 
be  bought  by  people  in  that  section  of  the  Union  in  which  the  prop- 
erty lies  than  by  persons  living  at  a  distance. 

The  names  of  the  purchasers,  the  official  report  states,  would  indi- 
cate that  most  of  them  were  of  American  parentage.  It  does  not 
appear  probable,  therefore,  that  this  opportunity  has  been  made  use 
of  by  foreignei^s  to  acquire  land. 

Out  of  the  331  fanns  sold  for  intended  use,  purchasers  specify  the 
object  of  purchase  for  233  of  them.  One  hundred  and  twenty -three 
purchasers  desired  the  property  for  farming  purposes;  that  is,  more 
than  half  intended  to  use  them  for  cultivation.  Twenty-eight  bought 
for  a  home,  16  for  an  investment,  16  for  summer  residence,  15  for  the 
wood  and  timber,  10  for  poultry  raising  with  some  fanning,  an  equal 
number  for  dairying,  9  for  poultry  raising,  3  for  sheep  raising,  1  each 
for  cranberry  culture,  floriculture,  and  for  raising  hay.  These  figures 
prove  that  the  lands  have  their  principal  use  in  agriculture,  and  that 
in  the  judgment  of  the  purchasers  their  cultivation  is  not  regarded  as 
unprofitable.  The  list,  moreover,  suggests  that  there  is  an  encourag 
ing  variety  of  uses  to  which  these  lands  have  been  put. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  sentiment  has  played  an  important  though  sub- 
ordinate rdle  in  this  effort.  Purely  economic  considerations  have  not 
been  the  only  factor  in  repeopling  these  waste  places  of  the  country. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  expressions  received  from  those  who  have 
bought  these  lands  is  that  they  were  led  to  it  by  a  desire  to  "  get  into 
the  country,"  either  from  being  tired  of  the  city,  from  poor  health 
in  town,  or  on  account  of  some  ailment  which,  while  not  incapacitating 
them  for  work  in  the  country,  had  still  put  them  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  competition  6t  the  city  industries.  A  most  frequent  enjoyment  is 
indicated  in  the  possession  of  live  stock,  in  the  extent  to  which  their 
surroundings  have  been  improved  by  the  planting  of  trees,  and  the 
improved  health  of  the  members  of  the  family  by  living  in  the  country. 
There  is  still  apparent  among  these  purchasers  the  healthful  belief 
that  the  city  for  them  was  not  the  right  place  to  bring  up  their  boys. 
The  desire  to  purchase  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  home  for  the  family 
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is  manifest,  and  is  one  of  the  important  factors  in  restoring  these  untitled 
lands.  In  not  a  few  cases  intensive  cultivation  and  stock  raising  has 
resulted  most  favorably  for  the  purchaser.  In  other  cases  he  has 
bought  additional  lands  lying  adjacent  to  his  own  and  so  extended  his 
proprietorship. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Massachusetts  is  an  industrial  rather 
than  an  agricultural  State.  There  are  within  its  8,177  square  miles  of 
territory  33  cities  and  320  towns.  The  business  of  supplying  milk, 
butter,  eggs,  fresh  fruit,  and  fine  vegetables  to  these  towns  falls 
largely  upon  the  farmers  of  the  State.  Among  the  disadvantages 
complained  of  in  some  cases  by  purchasers  of  these  so-called  abandoned 
farms  is  distance  from  the  railroad.  Transportation  facilities  are  much 
more  developed  in  Massachusetts  than  in  most  other  States,  especially 
as  regards  the  intermunicipal  electric  lines.  It  remains  for  these 
agencies  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  needs  of  farmers  in  their  relation 
to  the  city  markets,  somewhat  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  trolley 
lines  of  Cleveland  and  other  northern  Ohio  cities. 

EMIGRATION  TO  THE  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

Emigration  from. the  Eastern  and  Central  States  to  the  West  is  still 
active.     A  report  from  the  Northwest  saj'^s : 

"These  people,  who  go  in  large  colonies,  small  groups,  and  by 
families,  are  native  Americans  (mostly  from  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States),  who  have  sold  their  small  farms  in  order  to  buy  large  ones  in  a 
new  section.  For  the  money  which  they  have  received  for  their  small 
holdings  in  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country  they  will  be  able 
to  buy  many  a^res,  which  will  allow  the  parents  to  leave  a  farm  to 
each  child." 

There  is  a  difference  between  this  movement  and  that  which  in  the 
early  eighties  gave  so  large  a  population  to  the  Dakotas.  Then  the 
home-seekers  took  up  Government  lands,  and  many  had  to  mortgage 
their  property  either  for  farm  implements  and  stock  or  for  food  sup- 
plies until  they  should  be  able  to  raise  a  crop.  A  series  of  bad  years 
brought  disaster  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  settlers,  and  when  the 
price  of  wheat  fell  thousands  abandoned  their  farms,  being  unable  to 
support  themselves  and  pay  high  interest  on  their  mortgages.  The 
people  who  are  now  pouring  into  the  Northwest  are  all  experienced 
farmers,  and  they  have  money  with  which  to  buy  good  lands  and  main- 
tain themselves  comfortably  until  they  can  harvest  profitable  crops. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  cultivated  acreage  that  followed  the 
great  invasion  of  the  Western  States  caused  a  long  period  of  low  prices 
for  farm  products,  especially  for  wheat,  but  for  several  years  the 
growth  of  population  has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
productive  acreage,  and  the  time  can  not  be  distant  when  the  demand 
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for  breadstuflfs  will  be  such  as  to  make  agriculture  even  more  profit- 
able, in  spite  of  the  long  haul  by  rail.  Far-seeing  capitalists  are 
said  to  have  bought  thousands  of  acres  of  the  abandoned  farm  land  in 
the  Dakotas.  It  is  estimated  that  the  immigration  into  the  Northwest 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  this  season  will  reach  not  less  than 
200,000  persons. 

The  extent  of  this  movement  of  home-seekers  to  the  Northwestern 
States  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  during  the  period  from 
February  12  to  April  1  fully  25,000  people  passed  through  the  St 
Paul  gateway  to  their  new  homes  in  this  part  of  the  country.  In  cer- 
tain cases  they  moved  in  colonies,  requiring  a  dozen  trains  to  carry 
their  effects.  Immigration  has  not  confined  itself  to  the  States  men- 
tioned, but  has  also  affected  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  The  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  reports  thousands  of  immigrants  yearly  for  the  last 
several  years,  and  an  advance  of  land  values  to  the  extent  of  100  per  cent 
in  seven  years. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  has  about  4,000,000  acres  of  unsold 
land  in  Washington.  Between  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
upper  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  there  is  enough  unsettled 
territory  to  reveal  the  possibilities  of  increasing  the  volume  and 
variety  of  traffic  on  the  railroads  serving  these  sections.  The  far- 
sighted  policy  involved  in  encouitiging  immigration  into  this  territory 
is  partly  responsible  for  the  recent  struggle  for  the  financial  control 
of  the  transportation  lines  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Lakes. 

The  immigration  to  the  Southwest  from  the  older  States  north  of 
the  Ohio  has  broadened  the  basis  of  agricultural  industry  during  the 
past  year  to  an  extent  that  only  the  participating  railroads  have  come 
to  appreciate.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  vice-president  of 
the  Atchison  system,  the  immigration  of  farmers  into  the  country 
served  by  that  line  has  been  greater  during  the  last  ten  months  than 
it  was  during  the  previous  ten  years.  The  people  who  are  taking  up 
farm  land  in  the  Southwest  are  men  and  women  born  of  foreign-born 
parents,  who  are  looking  for  land  of  a  low  price,  such  as  their  fathers 
found  when  they  arrived  in  the  central  West  a  decade  or  two  ago. 
These  lands  have  been  hithei'to  in  the  possession  of  people  who 
obtained  them  from  the  Government.  They  are  now  passing  out  of 
th^e  first  hands  into  the  proprietorship  of  the  producer.  The  Atchi- 
son Company,  together  with  the  Southern  Pacific,  has  been  making 
systematic  efforts  to  attract  people  to  these  lands  who  understand  how 
to  farm. 

THE  TREND  TO  NONRURAL  INDUSTRIES. 

Possibly  the  trend  to  nonrural  occupations  is  primarily  caused  by 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  rural  population  to  increase  faster 
than  its-  opportunities  for  rural  employment.     If  so,  then,  and  to  that 
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extent,  there  is  nothing  alarming  in  it.  More  and  more,  as  the  country 
improves  its  conditions,  the  movement  from  the  country  becomes  a 
question  of  natural  differentiation  of  the  surplus  population  of  the 
rural  districts. 

One  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  emptying  the  country  of  its  work- 
ing population  and  centralizing  it  in  the  cities  has  been,  and  still 
is,  the  policy  of  railroads  to  lower  the  through  rates  in  freight  and 
maintain  as  high  as  possible  the  local  rate  from  noncompetitive  points 
in  the  country  to  competitive  centers,  thus  putting  small  industries  at 
rural  points  at  so  great  a  disadvantage  in  freight  rates  as  to  either 
force  them  out  of  business  or  into  competitive  centers.  This  factor, 
probably,  more  than  all  others  combined,  has  drained  the  rural  districts 
of  their  small  industries  and  deluged  the  cities  with  their  surplus  popu- 
lations, from  which  arise  their  social  problems. 

REMEDIES   FOR   URBAN    CONOESTION. 

The  remedy  for  urban  congestion,  so  far  as  the  rural  population 
contributes  thereto,  is  partly  educational  and  partly  economic.  Both 
are  fundamental  and  not  incidental.  They  go  together  in  the  State's 
policy  of  the  application  of  its  resources  to  strengthen  the  weaker 
communities  of  the  commonwealth.  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
takes  care  to  maintain  the  excellent  character  of  its  hill-country 
schools  to  prevent  deterioration  by  desertion  of  population.  On  the 
contrary,  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  rural  exodus  to  cities 
and  towns  has  been  stimulated  by  the  none  too  liberal  policy  of  some 
State  legislatures  toward  the  rural  schools.  If  cities  gave  no  better 
educational  advantages  to  children  than  many  country  children  have 
to  put  up  with,  families  would  desert  such  a  city*as  they  would  a  sink- 
ing ship.  The  objections  that  city  representatives  in  the  State  legis- 
latures make  to  a  more  liberal  ase  of  the  State  funds  on  country 
schools  is  shortsighted.  If  the  poorer  portions  of  the  country  are 
allowed  to  struggle  along  until  only  the  old  and  impotent  are  left,  the 
cities  which  force  such  a  result  will  have  to  deal  with  a  surplus  |)opu- 
lation  displaced  from  its  natural  employment  by  sheer  intellectual 
starvation,  only  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  and  to  make 
the  struggle  for  life  in  the  city  all  the  severer  and  sadder. 

REMEDIES   FOR  RURAL  ISOLATION. 

Remedies  for  rural  isolation  are  primarily  social  in  their  character. 
Anything  that  will  minister  to  the  resources  of  rural  society  and 
intensify  its  self-helpfulness  and  its  sense  of  solidarity  will  go  far  to 
lift  the  incubus  of  isolation  from  rural  life.  The  loneliness  of  farm 
life  has  been  considerably  reduced  by  rural  mail  delivery.  It  has 
been  still  further  lessened,  especially  in  Western  conuuunities,  by  the 
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introduction  of  the  telephone.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  wider  use  of 
this  great  modern  convenience  has  been  the  high  rates  charged  b}'  the 
regular  companies.  Several  plans  to  obviate  this  difficulty  have  been 
tried.  The  simplest  is  the  actual  building  of  a  line  and  the  installation 
of  a  small  circuit  by  those  who  wish  to  use  it.  Groups  of  Western 
farmers  have  themselves  cut  and  set  the  poles  and  strung  the  wires 
for  their  own  line,  and  after  buying  receivers,  insulators,  batteries, 
and  other  material,  have  divided  the  cost  and  shared  the  expense  of 
maintenance.  Lately  another  plan  has  been  tried  with  excellent  results 
in  a  number  of  Wisconsin  towns.  A  stock  company  is  formed  of  those 
who  desire  to  use  the  service.  The  shares  sell  for  a  uniform  price  of 
$50 — the  average  cost  for  installing  each  telephone  in  a  g6od  exchange; 
but  no  stock  is  sold  to  anyone  except  those  who  rent  an  instrument, 
and  only  one  share  is  allotted  for  each  receiver  in  use. 

The  charges  are  so  regulated  that  the  stockholders  receive  a  divi- 
dend of  1  per  cent  a  month.  This  is  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the 
regular  rental.  In  one  of  the  Wisconsin  towns,  for  instance,  the  rent 
for  a  telephone  in  a  business  office  is  $2.25  a  month,  and  in  a  residence 
$1  a  month.  The  dividends  average  75  cents  a  month,  so  that  the 
actual  cost  is  only  $1.50  in  an  office  and  25  cents  in  the  home.  This 
is  less  than  half  the  usual  cost. 

If  we  add  to  this  the  advent  of  the  electric  railway  into  the  country 
to  connect  towns  aria  villages,  and  the  further  improvement  of  high- 
ways, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  tide  of  population  will  in 
time  turn  country -ward,  as  an  extension  of  the  suburban  tendency 
now  so  conspicuous  in  the  decenti*alization  of  the  city's  population. 


VI.    EDUCATION. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

Evidence  on  the  state  of  public  education  in  rural  communities  shows 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  might  be  called  miseducation,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  The  criticism  is  frequently  made  that  the 
coui"se  of  study  is  not  only  too  short  and  lacking  in  coherence  and 
continuity  of  subjects,  but  is  also  occupied  with  subjects  that  have  a 
very  remote  relation  to  the  demands  of  agricultural  life  on  the  youth 
of  the  country.  Variety  of  subjects  has  apparently  taken  the  place 
of  simplicity  and  directness  in  educational  purpose. 

The  average  amount  of  schooling  received  by  each  individual  of  the 
population,  according  to  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  was  3.32  years  in  1870,  and  in  1897  it  was 
4.94  years.  The  North  Atlantic  States  advanced  from  4.98  in  1870  to 
6.60  m  1897;  the  South  Atlantic,  from  1.20  to  3.08;  the  South  Central, 
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from  1.09  to  2.83;  the  North  Central,  from  4  to  5.90,  and  the  West- 
ern States,  from  3.46  to  5.54.  Per  capita  expenditure  in  1897  for  the 
United  States  was  $2.62;  for  the  North  Atlantic  States,  $3.62;  the 
South  Atlantic,  $1.19;  the  South  Central,  $1.02;  the  North  Central, 
$3.08;  the  Western,  $3.49.' 

Significant  evidences  of  improvement  in  country  schools  are  seen 
in  the  better  class  of  buildings,  in  better  supervision,  and  in  the 
lengthening  of  the  period  of  instruction.  A  witness,  speaking  for 
New  Hampshire,  says  that  children  usually  attend  until  the  age  of 
16  or  18  years,  especially  during  the  winter  months.  Another,  in 
speaking  of  Ohio  schools,  says  that  few  children  fail  to  attend  up  to 
the  age  of  12  or  14,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  and  many  continue  for 
a  shorter  period  during  the  winter  to  the  age  of  16  or  18.  For  New 
Jersey,  it  is  stated  that  the  school  facilities  are  fairly  satisfactory; 
attendance  is  compulsory,  but  not  well  enforced,  and  an  insufficient 
amount  of  attention  is  given  to  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  to 
nature  study.  Throughout  the  South,  it  is  evident  that  although 
appropriations  have  increased  rapidly  in  ten  years,  the  school  terra  is 
not  regarded  as  long  enough,  and  that  politics  interferes  at  times  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools.  Illiteracy  among  the  whites 
amounts  to  much  less  than  among  the  negroes.  City  attendance  is 
much  more  regular  than  in  the  country.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Harry  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  that  the  common  school  system 
has  had  an  unfavorable  influence  in  that  State  upon  parental  responsi- 
bilit}^  for  the  education  of  children. 

President  Dabney,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  states  that  the 
education  now  given  is  not  of  the  right  kind,  in  that  it  disqualifies  for 
business  and  manufacturing  and  tends  to  encourage  the  young  to 
enter  clerical  and  professional  pursuits.  The  chief  lesson  of  the  past 
century  regarding  education  is  that  it  increases  the  wealth-producing 
power  of  a  people  in  direct  proportion  to  its  distribution  and  thorough- 
ness. The  development  of  the  resources  of  the  South  are  thus  directly 
dependent  on  its  use  of  educational  opportunities.* 

Free  conveyance  in  Massachusetts  has  enabled  thinly  populated  dis- 
tricts to  concentrate  their  resources  and  thereby  improve  the  character 
of  the  instruction.  This  has  been  a  necessity  of  new  conditions,  aris- 
ing partly  from  the  decline  in  value  of  property  and  partly  from  the 
scattered  character  of  the  rural  homes.  In  the  West  consolidation  of 
districts  has  been  brought  about  by  the  desire  to  establish  schools  of 
a  higher  than  primary  grade.  Both  of  these  developments  point  to 
the  determination  on  the  part  of  State  authorities  that  the  chai'acter 
of  the  rural  schools  shall  not  be  suffered  to  deteriorate. 


*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  4-7. 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  p.  193. 
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NATURE  STUDY. 

Evidence  on  this  subject  is  a  unit  on  the  question  of  the  desirability 
of  nature  study  in  the  educational  training  of  the  child  living  in  the 
country.  What  and  how  to  teach  the  child  is  now  the  most  important 
part  of  the  problem.  Its  solution,  it  is  agreed,  depends  in  the  last 
analysis  on  the  tact  and  good  judgment  of  the  teacher.  The  plan  fol- 
lowed provides  outline  studies  of  a  topical  character,  with  suggestions 
as  to  method  of  procedure.  The  time  set  apart  for  nature  study  is,  in 
the  best  methods,  not  devoted  to  set  recitations,  but  to  the  free  search 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  for  materials  in  plant  and  animal  life  found 
near  by.  Nature  study  has  materially  changed  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  character  of  the  teacher  required,  by  dispensing  with 
text-books  and  training  the  pupil  not  to  memorize,  but  to  observe. 
^^The  thing  we  need  more  than  anything  else  in  industrial  education 
in  agriculture  is  a  differently  trained  teacher.  We  shall  never  trans- 
form the  rural  population  as  we  would  like  to,"  says  Professor  Roberts, 
of  New  York,  '*  until  the  teacher  who  goes  into  the  school  has  a  knowl- 
edge of  and  is  in  sympathy  with  plant  and  animal  life  as  we  find  it  on 
the  farm,  in  the  woods,  and  in  the  garden."^ 

But  the  collection  of  a  mixed  lot  of  specimens  is  not  the  aim  or  the 
end.  It  is  not  how  many  specimens  they  get,  but  how  much  they 
know  about  them  that  is  of  value.  In  collecting  material  of  this  kind 
the  student  furnishes,  with  each  plant  collected  and  preserved,  the 
answers  to  a  prepared  list  of  questions.  The  following  sheet  is  an 
example.'  These  answers  ai'c  numbered  the  same  as  the  plant,  and 
filed  away,  or  perhaps  inclosed  with  the  plant  in  its  folder  and  kept 
there. 

1.  Common  name. 

(Scientific  name  also,  if  you  can  find  it. ) 

2.  Date. 

3.  Locality  (city,  county,  State). 

4.  Habitat:  In  what  kind  of  soil  and  relation  to  water  supply? 

5.  How  numerous  is  it  in  this  locality? 

6.  What  other  plants  are  associated  with  it? 

7.  What  is  its  value,  or  what  damage  does  it  do? 

8.  W*^hat  variations  in  size  and  appearance  do  you  find?    Give  measurements. 

9.  What  kind  of  roots  has  it  and  how  deep  do  they  go? 

10.  Is  it  annual,  hiennial,  or  perennial? 

11.  Any  interesting  facts  about  it? 

Collected  by . 

By  assigning  topics  for  collection  the  pupil  is  kept  looking  for  some- 
thing definite.  Such  topics  vary  in  nature  and  difficulty  with  the  age 
and  ability  of  the  student,  from  oak  leaves,  burs,  acorns,  tendrils, 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  p.  219. 

'Missouri  Board  of  Agriculture,  Monthly  Bulletin^  Vol.  1,  No.  4. 
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stone  fruits,  or  bulbs,  through  any  series  of  increasing  complexity. 
The  end  to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  guidance  of  the  pupil  to  search  care- 
fully and  see  everything  down  to  details.  Such  instruction  not  only 
adds  a  new  interest  to  study,  for  the  youngest  as  well  as  the  oldest, 
but  in  reality  gives  a  new  foundation  to  farm  life.  In  this  its  far- 
reaching  value  consists. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Agricultural  colleges  still  reflect  the  ascendency  of  either  the 
mechanical  or  the  scientific  over  the  practical  aspects  of  agricultural 
problems.  It  is  stated  that  in  New  England  these  institutions  devote 
relatively  more  attention  to  the  mechanical  arts  than  to  agriculture, 
thus  making  them  the  recruiting  grounds  for  industrial  instead  of 
agricultural  pursuits.  A  remedy  for  this  pei^version  of  purpose  is  to 
be  found  in  moral  rather  than  in  instructional  changes.  Enthusiasm 
for  agriculture  is  regarded  as  lacking.  The  substitution  of  the  classics 
for  agriculture,  or  the  preponderance  of  the  f oniier  in  an  agricultural 
college,  necessarily  results  in  the  undervaluation  of  agriculture  as  a 
skilled  pursuit.  Nevertheless,  it  is  conceded  that,  in  spite  of  mistakes 
made  in  the  earlier  period  of  development  of  agricultural  colleges,  the 
present  tendency  in  agricultural  education  is  much  more  closely  in 
touch  with  the  problems  of  farming.  In  many  portions  of  the  coun- 
try farmers'  institutes  have  brought  the  faculties  of  agricultural  col- 
leges into  closer  contact  with  the  farmer  himself,  and  caused  each  to 
have  a  better  understanding  of  what  the  other  is  working  to  achieve. 
In  Pennsylvania,  representing  the  East,  and  in  Michigan  and  Minne- 
sota, representing  the  West,  these  institutes  have  revolutionized  the 
relations  of  agricultural  colleges  to  the  farming  communities.  In  the 
first  place,  they  have  made  the  collegiate  instruction  less  technical  and 
more  practical,  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  have  shown  the  farmer 
that  the  teacher  was  master  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  business 
of  farming,  about  which  the  farmer  himself  was  technically  ignorant. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  benefits  of 
agricultural  education  in  the  older  States  are  grossly  underestimated 
except  by  those  intimately  acquainted  with  the  actual  results.  Schools 
of  the  type  of  the  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture  in  New  York,  and 
of  the  State  college  at  Madison,  Wis.,  represent  the  more  complete 
adaptation  of  education  to  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 

Two  leading  difficulties  in  the  way  of  introducing  the  subject  of 
agriculture  into  the  conmion-school  course  are  represented  to  be  the 
lack  of  proper  text-books  and  the  want  of  training  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  Another  difficult}'  still  arises  in  requiring  one  kind  of 
instruction  for  country  children  and  another  for  town  children,  when 
both  may  be  in  attendance  at  the  same  school.     Where  agriculture 
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has  been  introduced  into  public-school  courses,  teachers  have  found 
the  subjects  popular  and  profitable,  and  have  sought  the  summer 
courses  at  normal  schools  and  universities  the  better  to  prepare  them- 
selves. At  the  University  of  Missouri,  for  example,  out  of  240 
students  taking  summer  courses,  65,  most  of  whom  we.  e  teachers  in 
rural  schools,  took  the  work  in  agriculture. 

Present  developments  in  agricultural  colleges  indicate  not  only  an 
increase  in  facilities,  but  a  greater  degree  of  adaptation  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  agriculture  and  of  mechanical  industries. 

The  repoiis  of  the  presidents  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges  for  1900  show  a  decided  increase  in  instructors,  students, 
property,  income,  etc. ,  as  well  as  the  inauguration  of  new  lines  of 
work.  A  considerable  number  of  the  institutions  have  established 
short  courses,  ranging  from  four  weeks  to  two  years,  in  agriculture, 
the  mechanic  arts,  dairying,  domestic  science,  etc.,  for  the  benefit 
of  persons  who  can  not  afford  to  take  a  regular  course.  These  courses 
arc  well  attended,  showing  that  they  meet  a  real  need.  Another  way 
in  which  these  institutions  are  enlarging  their  usefulness  is  by  taking 
up  farmers'  institute  work.  According  to  the  reports  for  the  year 
ending  eJune  30,  1900,  35  of  the  institutions  took  part  in  institute 
work,  thus  aiding  in  the  instruction  of  many  thousands  of  practical 
farmers. 

A  notable  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  the  Clemson  College  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanics  Arts,  in  the 
establishment  of  courses  of  instruction  in  textile  industry,  with  special 
reference  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics.  Special  buildings  of 
cotton-mill  design  have  been  erected  and  equipped  for  the  practical 
instruction  of  students. 

The  number  of  students  pursuing  courses  of  study  in  agriculture  in 
land-grant  colleges  has  increased  from  4,390  in  1899  to  6,035  in  1900; 
the  number  in  engineering  from  6,730  to  8,341;  in  household  economy 
from  1,573  to  1,868;  in  veterinary  science  from  646  to  1,167.  The 
numlx'r  of  students  taking  dairying  courses  was  1,215,  and  the  number 
reported  as  receiving  instruction  in  military  drill  was  12,800.  The 
income  of  the  institutions  was  reported  as  $7,111,749,  an  increase  of 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars  over  the  amount  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  amount  of  Federal  aid  received  under  the  acts  of  Congress 
approved  July  2,  1862,  and  August  30,  1890,  was  $1,844,177,  an 
increase  of  about  $75,000;  the  State  appropriations  amounted  to 
$2,916,837,  an  increase  of  $346,410.  The  remainder  of  the  income  was 
derived  from  fees,  invested  funds,  and  other  miscellaneous  sources. 

A  more  thorough  review  of  the  relation  of  educational  agencies  in 
the  United  States  to  the  farmers  shows  that  the  land-grant  colleges 
had  been  established  for  more  than  30  years,  and  the  Federal  experi- 
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inent  stations  for  fully  11  years,  without  having  succeeded  in  elBTecting 
anything  like  the  mutually  helpful  service  which  these  agencies  were 
intended  to  bring  to  the  practical  development  of  farming.  The  report 
of  the  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  the  State  of 
New  York  (Bulletin  159,  1900),  speaking  of  legislative  efforts  to  aid 
the  farmer,  says  it  was  found,  in  going  among  the  farmers  of  that 
State,  "that  the  majority  of  farmers  had  not  been  personally 
touched  by  these  great  enterprises.  There  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of 
actual  contact  between  the  farming  body  and  the  teaching  body,  and 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  teaching  and  experimenting 
are  necessarily  too  advanced  to  appeal  to  the  general  farmer.  It 
became  plain,  therefore,  that  the  purpose  of  the  legislature  could 
be  best  subserved  by  teaching  the  individual  farmer  in  elementaiy 
matt-ers.  Scientific  knowledge  is  far  in  advance  of  even  the  best 
farm  practice.  The  fanner  must  be  awakened  and  educated."  This 
conclusion  was  arrived  at  by  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  board 
of  the  State  to  aid  the  farmer  to  solve  his  present-day  problems.  In 
order  to  ascertain  what  these  were,  the  college  authorities  went  to  the 
farmers  and  held  meetings  in  order  to  find  exactly  what  sort  of  help 
the  farmer  was  in  need  of.  After  ascertaining  the  particular  class  of 
problems  whose  solution  the  New  York  farmer  was  bent  upon,  a  series 
of  plainly  worded  and  amply  illustrated  bulletins  was  sent,  contain- 
ing summaries  of  conclusions  reached  by  the  central  experiment 
station  and  from  other  sources.  Thus  this  sj^stem  of  aid  resulted 
in  the  solution  of  special  problems  rather  than  in  the  diffusion  of 
general  principles.  This  policy  has  in  every  way  justified  itself.  It 
has  furthermore  served  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  and  the 
methods  through  which  the  State  can  encourage  its  citizens  to  restore 
its  fundamental  industry  to  a  larger  measure  of  prosperity. 

The  older  theory  of  agricultural  education  proceeded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  you  must  educate  the  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  in  order 
that  they  might  not  leave  the  country.  It  was  presumed  that  a  colle- 
giate or  other  education  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  the  coun- 
try attractive  to  the  younger  generation.  The  consideration  was 
overlooked  that  the  educated  young  man  or  woman  was  more  likely  to 
see  how  superior  the  social  life  of  the  city  was  and  how  much  larger 
its  opportunities  were  than  those  of  the  country.  The  education  these 
young  people  received  had  the  unexpected  effect  of  revealing  the  com- 
parative unattractiveness  of  rural  life  to  such  an  extent  as  to  detach 
the  students  from  the  farm,  thereby  stimulating  the  very  tendency  it 
was  hoped  to  counteract.  One  effect  of  this  discovery  was  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  agricultural  colleges  themselves.  The  general  agri- 
cultural education  which  did  not  specially  prepare  a  young  man  or  a 
young  woman  for  anything  in  particular  connected  with  farm  life  has 
given  place  to  a  much  more  special  training.     Now  the  young  men 
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and  women,  but  young  men  especially,  take  short  courses  in  dairyings 
in  the  management  of  orchards,  in  live-stock  feeding,  etc.  It  has 
come  to  appear  to  the  young  man  that  the  agricultural  schools  should, 
and  now  do,  in  part,  accomplish  for  him  very  much  what  a  business 
college  accomplishes  for  the  young  man  who  wishes  to  engage  in 
business;  namely,  it  prepares  him  to  earn  a  better  income  than  he 
formerly  could  command.  The  general  agricultural  training  for  the 
great  majority  of  youths  involves  an  outlay  of  time  and  money.  This 
general  training  has  tended  more  and  more  to  take  the  form  of  a  lib- 
eral or  a  technical  training  and  only  partially  accrues  to  the  benefit  of 
agriculture.  In  the  64  agricultural  or  land-grant  colleges  in  1898 
there  were  31,658  students,  only  4,181  of  whom,  or  13.2  per  cent, 
were  in  the  agricultural  courses. 

Agricultural  colleges,  until  quite  recently,  constituted  the  second 
story  of  a  system  of  education  with  no  stairway  between  the  first  and 
second  floors.  This  stairway  can  only  be  provided  by  a  more  system- 
atic provision  of  secondary  instruction  such  as  France,  Denmark, 
and  Holland  provide  for  the  country  population. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  development  hitherto  has  not  been  toward 
the  farm  but  toward  the  professions.    The  evidence  is  ample  to 
show  that  in  New  England  generally  these  colleges  devote  relatively 
more  attention  to  the  mechanical  than  to  the  agricultural  division  of 
their  curriculum  and  that  a  small  proportion  of  the  boys  go  back  to 
the  farm.     A  similar  state  of  things  has  been  reported  to  exist  in 
New  Jersey.     In  Ohio  the  agricultural  college  developed  into  a  State 
university  and  the  classics  overshadowed  the  agricultural  department. 
In  Vermont  the  winter  dairying  schools  of  six  weeks  have  proved 
most  successful  and  indicated  the  direction  in  which  the  State  insti- 
tutions could  be  helpful  to  the  farmers.     Minnesota  and  Nebi*aska 
have  both  established  high-school  grades  of  instruction  of  very  service- 
able character  in  their  relation  to  the  farmer.    These  efforts  at  greater 
adaptation  of  the  colleges  to  the  needs  of  the  farmers  has  gone  far  to 
'  bridge  the  gap  between  the  two. 

The  agricultural  colleges  must  not  be  considered  as  having  spent  the 
.  first  thirty  years  of  their  life  in  vain.  The  first  great  want  of  farming 
since  the  civil  war  has  been  the  training  of  a  class  of  scientific  investi- 
gators. These  colleges  have  done  more  than  all  other  institutions  to 
supply  this  great  need  of  scientific  leaders  in  the  new  agriculture.  Sec- 
ondly, the  next  important  task  was  the  organization  of  agricultural 
knowledge  in  such  forms  and  classifications  as  would  enable  teachei*s 
to  impart  it  systematically  to  students.^  Thus  agricultural  education 
has  achieved  what  commercial  education  is  just  beginning  to  realize 
as  its  greatest  need. 

'  Reports  Industrial  Commifision,  Vol.  X,  pp.  259-264. 
I  C — ^VOL  XIX — 02 ft 
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SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  country  that  so  high  a  level  of 
intelligent  interest  be  maintained  in  the  work  of  farming  as  to  attract 
youthful  talent  to  rural  specialties.  There  is  a  demand  for  managers 
of  truck  farms,  of  stock  farms,  of  orchards,  of  skimming  stations, 
of  creameries,  of  commercial  associations  for  the  sale  of  farm 
products,  and  in  many  other  special  pursuits.  Expert  dairymen  are 
more  and  more  in  demand  year  by  year.  The  agricultural  colleges, 
by  their  regular  and  their  shorter  special  courses,  are  meeting  these 
newer  wants  with  an  increasing  degree  of  success.  But  there  is  still 
lacking  a  type  of  school  which,  based  on  the  elementary  or  primary 
public  school,  should  recognize  the  latter  as  the  point  of  departure 
for  a  practical  agricultural  training  of  a  lower  grade  than  the  college. 
The  universities  of  Minnesota  and  Nebraska  have  schools  of  agri- 
culture of  a  high-school  grade,  conforming  somewhat  in  grade  at 
least  to  the  ''practical  schools"  in  the  French  system  of  agricultural 
instruction.  But  it  is  not  claimed  of  these  schools  that  they  embody 
the  element  of  apprenticeship  in  the  training  of  the  youth  to  farm 
duties.  Such  schools  should  not  feel  the  overahadowing  preponder- 
ance of  being  located  at  the  State  university,  but  in  different  localities, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  ''farm  schools"  of  France.  These 
farm  schools  have  not  been  tried  here,  if  we  except  a  few  private 
experiments.  The  French  institution  has  sought  to  train  the  sons  of 
the  peasant  laboring  class  in  the  practical  details  of  faiTn  work.  This 
includes  the  use  of  machinery  and  tools,  care  and  management  of 
animals,  the  seeding,  the  cultivation,  and  the  harvesting  of  crops, 
besides  theoretical  instruction  in  bookkeeping,  French,  arithmetic, 
surveying,  leveling,  and  the  general  principles  of  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, and  arboriculture.^ 

To  bridge  the  institutional  gap  between  the  public  schools  and  the 
agricultural  college  there  is  nothing  in  the  American  system  of  agricul- 
tural education  corresponding  in  completeness  to  that  in  operation  in  ^ 
France.  There  agricultural  education  begins  in  the  rural  primary 
schools,  from  the  age  of  7  to  9,  with  the  simplest  facts  of  agriculture, 
such  as  first  lessons  in  the  garden;  from  9  to  11  years,  soils,  fertilizers, 
tillage,  and  the  ordinary  implements;  from  11  to  13  years,  more 
methodical  instruction,  in  tillage,  drainage,  implements,  fertilizers, 
sowing,  harvesting,  domestic  animals,  horticultural  propagation,  tree 
culture,  and  grafting.  After  13,  advanced  courses  for  boys  and  girls 
include  practical  ideas  and  operations  in  the  leading  phases  of  agri- 
culture. The  rural  primary  schools  have  about  3,400  gardens  attached 
to  them.  There  are  160  of  the  superior  primary  schools,  with  more 
than  16,000  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  agriculture.     The  purpose 

^Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1900,  p.  124. 
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is  to  train  the  child  in  observation,  in  experiment,  and  in  proving  the 
fundamental  scientific  ideas  in  agricultural  operations,  giving  that 
degree  of  elementary  knowledge  which  will  enable  the  child  to  read  a 
modern  agricultural  book  with  intelligence  or  attend  an  agricultural 
meeting  with  profit.  To  supply  teachers  a  course  of  agriculture  was 
established  in  the  normal  schools. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  FOR  ADULTS. 

farmers'  institutes. 

One  of  the  oldest  convictions  in  the  rural  mind  since  the  growth  of 
modern  cities  has  been  that  of  the  superior  educational  advantages 
which  cities  enjoy  compared  with  the  country.  The  i^ecognition  of 
this  fact  prompted  rural  interests  to  apply  their  remedies.  Individ- 
ual families,  looking  to  the  future  welfare  of  their  children,  left  the 
farm  for  the  city,  or  the  younger  members  detached  themselves  from 
the  farm,  while  the  older  members  remained  for  their  natural  term  of 
life.  This  flow  of  population  left  in  many  districts  the  less  adaptable 
elements,  giving  to  the  city^  the  strength  and  vitality  of  farm  life.  No 
system  of  industry  could  long  expect  to  attract  capital  or  labor  of  an 
efficient  character  which  played  this  losing  game  in  the  process  of 
national  development.  The  beginnings  of  the  awakening  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers  themselves  came  with  the  organization  of  such  self- 
helping  societies  as  the  granges.  From  the  standpoint  of  public 
policy  the  interest  of  the  State  in  strengthening  agricultural  com- 
munities took  the  form  of  colleges  and  agricultural  departments  of 
government.  From  these  two  opposite  standpoints  there  have  been 
developed  systematic  methods  of  meeting  and  solving  the  difficulties 
of  rural  progress.  Of  these  agencies  the  most  popular  thus  far 
developed  is  the  farmers'  institute. 

The  farmers'  institute  represents  the  cooperation  of  the  practical 
farmer  and  the  scientific  worker  under  governmental  auspices  in  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  fanning. 

Nearly  every  State  holds  from  5  to  300  meetings  of  this  character  a 
year.  Each  of  42  States  has  a  special  official  in  charge  of  institutes. 
They  usually  have  from  one  to  three  sessions  a  day,  and  continue  from 
one  to  three  days.  The  general  supervision  is  under  the  State  board 
of  agriculture,  or  under  the  direction  of  the  agricultural  college,  or 
some  central  organization  acts  in  cooperation  with  local  societies. 
The  programmes  are  not  simply  agricultural  in  a  narrow  sense,  but 
cover  all  leading  phases  of  rural  interests.  In  Pennsylvania,  for 
example,  in  a  two  days'  session  of  four  meetings,  one  session  may  be 
devoted  to  domestic  science,  or  home  improvement;  another  to  various 
aspects  of  practical  fanning;  another  to  methods  of  marketing  crops, 
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and  another  to  stock  raising  or  fruit  growing.  This  illustrates  the 
variety  and  scope  of  the  questions  discussed.  The  purpose  is  to  draw 
out  local  experience  as  much  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring 
the  scientific  lecturer  or  the  practical  experience  of  other  parts  of  the 
State  and  country  to  bear  upon  the  farming  problems  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  the  institute  is  held. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  staff  of  ninety-five  institute  lecturers.  The 
reports  show  an  actual  attendance  of  150,000  people.  The  general 
direction  and  local  management  of  these  institutes  are  outlined  before- 
hand. Institutes  of  one  or  two  davs  of  five  sessions  each  are  held  at 
from  one  to  six  different  places  in  each  county,  $12.50  from  the  State 
treasury  being  allowed  for  each  day's  \ocs.l  expenses.  Two  or  three  lec- 
turers attend  each  institute,  and  local  assistance  is  also  utilized  to  pre- 
sent results  of  farming  experience  in  that  locality.  Institutes  were 
held  at  two  hundred  different  places  in  1900-1901. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Nearly  all  of  the  States  have  departments  of  agriculture  in  their 
administrative  organization,  whose  constitutional  object  is  the  promo- 
tion of  this  particular  interest.  Yet  in  too  many  cases  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  annually  is  so  small  as  to  limit  seriously  the  use- 
fulness of  this  branch  of  the  State  government. 

Examination  of  the  different  State  reports  from  departments  of 
agriculture  shows  that  each  State  has  had  its  peculiar  problems  to 
work  out,  and  that  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  make  the  result  of 
one  State's  experience  of  much  value  for  the  other  States.  This  in 
part,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  no  such  concert  of  action  has 
ever  been  agreed  upon  b}'^  the  representatives  of  the  State  boards  of 
agriculture,  such  as  has  for  some  time  marked  the  policy  of  the  State 
labor  bureaus  or  the  State  railroad  commissions.  A  greater  degree  of 
cooperation  and  more  frequent  comparison  of  policies,  methods,  and 
results  would  no  doubt  improve  their  efficiency. 

Fifteen  States  have  commissioners  of  agriculture,  24  have  boards 
of  agriculture,  whose  chief  duties  devolve  upon  the  secretary,  and  one 
has  a  secretary  of  agriculture.  Most  of  these  make  annual  or  bien- 
nial reports,  intended  for  general  distribution,  though  the  editions  are 
usually  quite  limited.  The  main  purpose  of  these  departments  is  to 
diffuse  intelligence  on  the  subject  of  agriculture. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  has  very  generally  devoted 
itself  to  research  and  the  spread  of  information,  thus  combining 
the  scientific  and  the  popular  requirements  of  improvement.  On  its 
scientific  side  the  Department  is  in  close  touch  with  the  State  experi- 
ment stations  and  thus  with  the  progress  of  agriculture  throughout 
the  whole  country.     The  entire  country  thus  feels  the  influence  of 
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its  enlarging  activity.  During  the  three  years  1899,  1900,  and  1901 
the  average  appropriations  for  the  work  of  this  Department  slightly 
exceeded  $2,000,000. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  February  9,  1889,  created  an  execu- 
tive department  out  of  what  had  theretofore  been  only  a  bureau  in 
charge  of  agricultural  interests.  The  Secretary,  of  Agriculture  is 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  all  public  business  relating  to  the  agri- 
cultural industry,  including  advisory  supervision  of  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  deriving  support  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  control 
of  quarantine  regulations  relating  to  the  cattle  trade. 

From  the  beginning  a  progressive  policy  has  marked  the  activities 
of  this  Department,  especially  within  the  last  few  years.  It  may  be 
truly  said  to  lead  agricultural  practice  rather  than  to  have  followed  it. 
Its  services  have  not  only  contributed  to  the  wiser  direction  of  agricul- 
tural effort  in  the  selection  of  soils  and  of  plants,  but  equally  so  in  the 
prevention  of  losses,  in  the  opening  of  markets,  and  in  the  diffusion  of 
the  latest  and  best  information  on  important  phases  of  this  industry. 

VOLUNTARY  OBGANIZATIONS  OF  FARMERS. 

Usually  voluntary  organizations  of  farmers  are  looked  upon  with 
undoubted  favor.  In  most  prosperous  States  they  have  flourished  in 
great  variety.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  these  associations  are 
represented  on  the  State  board  of  agiiculture.  This  plan  of  coordina- 
ting local  representatives  with  State  agencies  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  is  one'  of  the  most  encouraging  developments  in  rural 
society.  The  State  board  cooperates  with  these  societies,  for  example, 
in  supplying  them  with  lecturers  and  in  other  ways  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  localities  represented.  There  are  in  Massachusetts  34 
agricultural  societies,  all  of  which  are  connected  with  the  State  board 
of  agriculture,  16  horticultural  societies,  47  farmers'  and  mechanics' 
associations,  15  pomona  granges,  159  subordinate  granges,  and  18 
organizations  of  a  miscellaneous  nature.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
secretary  of  the  State  board  that  improvement  in  agriculture  in  Mas- 
sachusetts has  very  largely  come  through  these  organizations.  Their 
institute  lecturers  who  come  into  contact  with  the  farmers  through 
these  associations  are  college  professors  and  practical  agriculturists. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  question.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  main- 
tained by  some  that  these  associations  have  encouraged  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content in  the  conmiunities  where  they  flourish,  that  they  almost 
invariably  become  mixed  up  with  political  issues,  and  that  they  impair 
the  capacity  and  disposition  of  farmers  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and 
develop  their  own  individuality. 

This  latter  view  of  the  matter  applies  more  properly  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  country  in  which  farming  has  not  developed  the  variety 
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of  interests  which  enables  the  representatives  of  diversified  crops  to 
understand  one  another.     Where  a  comprehensive  sense  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farm,  both  commercial  and  industrial,  guides  the  policy  of 
such  organizations  as  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange,  the 
individual  membership  does  not  suffer,  but  the  cooperative  capacity 
receives  a  much-needed  development.     The  history  of  farmers'  organ- 
zations,  it  is  true,  shows  a  constant  tendency  to  exceed  their  normal 
functions.     The  decision  to  antagonize  frequently  gets  the   better 
of  the  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  State  authorities  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  interests  of  agriculture.     Nevertheless,  the  field  of 
association  is  constantly  widening,  and  the  usefulness  of  these  agencies 
is  being  more  and  more  fully  demonstrated  throughout  the  country. 
Compared  with  foreign  countries  the  voluntary  organizations  among 
American  farmers  do  not  have  the  close  relation  with  the  governmental 
departments  one  finds  in  such  countries,  as  in  Belgium  and  in  France. 


VII.    PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

With  rare  exceptions,  prevailing  prices  of  farm  products  for  five 
years  or  more  have  been  regarded  as  favorable  to  producers,  even 
among  farmers  themselves.  At  no  time,  in  recent  years  at  any  rate, 
have  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  been  in  so  good  a  position  to  hold  both 
their  live  stock  and  crops  for  improvement  in  prices.  The  slow  arri- 
vals of  wheat  and  cotton  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  season  indi- 
cate that  farmers  themselves  are  more  nearly  masters  of  the  situation 
than  they  have  been  for  some  years  past. 

In  spite  of  this  condition  there  remains  the  fact  that  this  higher 
level  of  prices  is  but  a  few  years  removed  from  a  period  of  agricul- 
tural depression,  caused  chiefly  by  uncertainty  in  the  governniental 
policy  on  the  subject  of  currency.  That  uncertainty  suspended  invest- 
ment and  locked  up  circulation,  thereby  curtailing  the  consuming 
capacity  of  large  numbers  of  the  population,  without  correspondingly 
restricting  production. 

These  two  considerations  point  to  two  influences  that  govern  farm 
prices,  namely,  the  general  state  of  domestic  prosperity  and  the  sound 
condition  of  the  financial  system.  In  the  West  and  the  South  alike 
the  progress  of  newer  industries  has  affected  the  prices  of  farm 
products  advantageously  to  the  producer,  and  in  the  older  States  the 
still  further  growth  of  long-established  industries  has  reacted  upon 
agriculture  so  far  as  it  may  depend  upon  a  home  market. 

When  prices  of  farm  products,  such  as  cereals  and  cotton,  are  con- 
sidered in  their  relation  to  the  foreign  demand  for  the  country's  sur- 
plus portion,  another  factor  in  the  determination  of  prices  appears. 
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Grain  prices  particularly  are  affected  by  competition  with  the  surplus 
of  Argentina,  Russia,  and  Austria-Hungary.  India  and  Australia  are 
so  irregular  in  their  surplus  as  to  add  further  uncertainty  to  prices  at 
which  American  grain  will  sell  in  Europe. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  our  wheat  and  nine-tenths  of  our  corn  are  con- 
sumed at  home.  The  home  market  is  presumably  an  important  factor 
in  governing  these  prices.  In  the  case  of  cotton,  two-thirds  goes 
abroad  and  only  one-third  is  consumed  at  home;  hence  the  foreign 
market  has  the  larger  measure  of  influence  on  the  price  of  cotton. 

HOW  PRICES  ARE  GOVERNED.      . 

On  the  whole  the  home  market  is  the  one  prime  factor  which  reg- 
ulates the  values  of  farm  products  to  producers,  especially  where 
the  policy  prevails  of  reseiTing  the  home  market  to  industries  on 
which  agriculture  is  dependent  for  a  near-by  demand.  Competition 
among  producers  and  low  distributive  expenses  must  be  relied  on  to 
guard  the  consumers'  interests.  Indeed,  the  factors 'most  generally 
spoken  of  as  governing  prices  of  farm  products,  in  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  are  competition  and  railroad  charges.  The  former  affect 
producers  directly,  and  the  latter  affects  consumer  directly.  Compe- 
tition of  the  West  with  the  East  in  the  markets  for  grain,  hay,  and 
dairy  products  is  constantly  referred  to  as  having  reduced  prices 
and  thus  profoundly  modified  the  system  of  farming  throughout  the 
Southern,  the  Middle,  and  the  New  England  States.  Railroad  charges 
have  been  constantly  referred  to,  in  evidence  relating  to  these  sec- 
tions, as  a  factor  which  affects  prices  unfavorably  to  the  producer 
but  favorably  for  the  consumers.  High  local  freight  rates  and  rela- 
tively low  rates  on  long  hauls  have  everywhere  restricted  the  develop- 
ment of  local  industries.  This  has  tended  to  favor  the  distant 
consumer. 

Among  the  factors  mentioned,  first  rank  must  be  given  to  the  econ- 
omj'  of  distribution  by  transportation  and  commercial  exchange  from 
producer  to  consumer.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  the  increase  in  production  have  undoubtedly  caused  agricultural 
prices  to  fall.  The  consumer  necessarily  profits  by  such  improved 
methods  of  handling  products  as  are  peculiar  to  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  and  through  such  agencies  as  large  grain-carrying  ships 
traversing  the  ocean  between  the  producing  territories  of  the  United 
States  and  the  consuming  centers  of  Europe.  These  facts  suggest 
one  of  the  leading  causes  for  the  general  low  prices  of  cereals  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

A  second  factor  causing  a  lower  level  of  prices  peculiar  to  the  last 
third  of  the  past  century  is  to  be  found  in  the  low  cost  of  production, 
resulting  from  cheap  land  and  improved  machinery  for  producing 
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cereals  on  a  large  scale.  This  second  group  of  factors  has  broug^ht 
down  the  cost  of  production  to  such  a  point  as  to  ruin  English  wheat 
growing  in  many  localities,  and  would  have  done  the  same  thing  for 
Germany  and  France*  had  not  protective  measures  been  enacted  to  pre- 
vent it.  These  are  some  of  the  main  influences  which  have  governed 
the  course  of  agricultural  prices  for  at  least  three  decades  preceding 
the  present  time.  A  review  of  the  evidence  contained  in  the  Indus- 
trial Commission's  Report  on  the  Distribution  of  Farm  Products  ^  leaves 
no  other  conclusion  to  be  drawn. 

A  third  factor  is  speculation.  Much  of  the  testimony  on  this  sub> 
ject  is  conflicting.  It  is  certain  that  speculation  in  future  prices  does 
have  a  more  or  less  intimate  connection  with  actual  values  of  farm 
products,  but  no  evidence  has  been  conclusive  enough  to  show  whether 
variations  of  actual  values  have  been  caused  by  speculative  variations, 
or  whether  speculative  changes  have  been  the  result  of  changes  in 
actual  market  values.  Of  farm  products  it  is  probably  correct  to  say 
that  speculation  does  not  govern  prices  except  so  far  as  the  speculative 
prices  enable  the  buyer  or  seller  of  actual  goods  to  anticipate  the 
probable  course  of  prices  at  a  future  time.  If  this  be  a  fair  statement 
of  the  weight  of  evidence,  then  the  speculative  market  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  buyer's  barometer,  which  more  or  less  faithfully  reflects  the 
estimate  of  the  market.  It  has  not  been  denied  that  the  producer  con- 
stantly avails  himself  of  this  indicator  of  values  in  determining  whether 
to  withhold  or  dispose  of  his  crop. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  has  been  quoted  as  stating  that  farmers  in 
that  portion  of  the  Southwest  ^'  are  buying  '  futures '  against  the  wheat 
they  are  selling.  They  speculate  in  this  manner  to  save  building  gran- 
aries and  rehandling  the  wheat."  No  information  has  been  obtainable 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  practice  prevails. 

Scarcity  of  one  of  two  interchangeable  crops  is  a  price  factor  of 
importance.  The  price  of  one  cereal  is  frequently  influenced  by 
another,  sometimes  by  substitution  of  the  lower  priced  for  the  higher 
priced  grain,  as  was  the  case  with  rye  when  wheat  became  too  expen- 
sive in  Europe  during  the  Leiter  deal  of  1898.  Statistics  compiled 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  covering  the  period  for  1887  to 
1899,  inclusive,  show  that  the  highest  average  export  price  of  wheat 
coincided  with  the  largest  crop  but  one,  and  the  smaller  crops  have 
been  accompanied  by  low  prices.*  Evidently  the  export  price  of 
wheat  raised  in  the  Northern  States  is  not  wholly  dependent  on  the  size 
of  our  surplus.  Nor  is  the  connection  between  large  yields  in  the  world's 
wheat  crops  and  low  prices  on  the  one  hand,  and  small  yield  and  high 
prices  on  the  other,  so  close  and  continuous  as  might  be  supposed.  It 
is  rather  the  size  of  the  European  wheat  crop  that  affects  the  export 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VI. 

"Edward  T.  Peters,  ** Influence  of  Rye  on  the  Price  of  Wheat,'*  Yearbook  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  1900,  p.  168. 
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price  of  the  8ui*plus  wheat  countries.  But  even  this  is  subject  to 
important  modification,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  rye  and 
other  food  crops  can  be  made  to  supplement  the  deficiency  in  the 
wheat  yield.  In  illustration  of  the  same  law  of  substitution,  as  influ- 
encing prices,  the  present  scarcity  price  of  com  in  the  Northwest  is 
being  kept  down  by  the  use  of  wheat  for  fattening  stock  for  market. 

Some  of  the  governing  elements  in  prices  of  cotton  are  summarized 
herewith,  from  testimony  taken  before  the  Commission.  It  is  denied 
that  overproduction  is  the  cause  of  low  prices  of  cotton.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fact  of  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  production  of  cotton  is 
generally  conceded.  It  appears  that  for  the  last  three  years,  includ- 
ing 1900,  production  has  been  profitable  and  acreage  has  increased. 
Most  of  these  crops  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  low  cost  of  labor 
ruling  prior  to  this  period.  Consequently  the  outcome  was  profitable, 
and  underproduction  was  not  considered  as  a  cause  of  improved  prices. 
Mr.  Hammond  considers  the  system  of  liens  as  responsible  for  the 
excessive  acreage  devoted  to  cotton  raising.  Mr.  Graham,  of  North 
Carolina,  states  that  10  acres  of  cotton  are  a  better  basis  of  credit  than 
50  acres  of  corn,  and  that  a  mortgage  is  seldom  taken  on  other  than  a 
cotton  crop. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Memphis  the  favorable  price  of  recent  crops  has 
reduced  the  amount  of  advances  made  to  farmers  and  shortened  the 
period  of  advances.  The  higher  price  of  cotton  in  the  spring  of  1900 
was  attributed  to  a  short  crop.  Another  cause  of  improvement  in 
cotton  culture  is  the  increased  value  of  cotton  seed.  Undisputed  evi- 
dence is  furnished*  to  show  that  the  growth  of  cotton  mills  in  the  South 
has  likewise  contributed  materially  to  the  improved  price  of  cotton.  At 
Augusta,  it  is  stated,  the  producer  gets  three-fourths  of  a  cent  more 
per  pound  than  is  paid  at  the  seaboard  for  export  cotton.  At  New 
Orleans  and  other  Louisiana  towns  new  factories  have  been  organized 
on  what  is  known  as  the  New  Orleans  plan.  This  enables  local  capital 
to  enter  the  industry  by  providing  for  weekly  payments  of  a  dollar  each 
for  a  small  number  of  shares  worth  ¥100.  The  effect  of  the  location 
of  factories  in  the-  cotton-growing  section  is  also  indirectly  advanta- 
geous, not  only  by  promoting  savings  for  investment,  but  by  drawing 
labor  from  the  fields  to  the  factories,  thereby  furnishing  a  local  mar- 
ket for  small  produce,  as  butter,  eggs,  and  vegetables  for  the  near-by 
farmers.  Such  conditions  require  the  local  and  the  foreign  mill  to 
compete  for  the  same  cotton.  Not  only  cotton  production,  but  the 
community  in  general,  is  thereby  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  prosperity. 
Towns  generally  grow  up  around  new  mills. 

EFFECT  OF  CHANGING   PRICES. 

The  declining  price  of  cotton  and  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  com  and 
provisions  throughout  the  South  must  ultimately  bring  affairs  to  the 
point  at  which  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  raise  supplies  than  to  grow 
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cotton,  at  least  as  extensively  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  When- 
ever the  purchasing  power  of  corn  and  provisions  proves  to  be  per- 
ceptibly greater  than  cotton  it  will  be  seen  that  Southern  farming  will 
turn  itself  to  supplying  these  high-priced  necessities  for  the  local 
market.  The  debt-paying  power  of  corn  and  provisions  will  then  be 
greater  than  that  of  cotton.  There  are,  of  course,  conditions  which 
will  make  such  a  transformation  somewhat  tardier  than  would  be  the 
case  in  other  portions  of  the  country  outside  of  the  cotton  belt.  For 
example,  advances  to  the  tenant  farmer  can  be  obtained  much  more 
readily  and  liberally  on  cotton  than  on  corn  and  provisions.  On  this 
account  the  Southern  farmer  is  less  free  to  adapt  himself  to  changes 
which  might  materially  better  his  position. 

The  producer  of  farm  products  is  generally  an  advocate  of  high 
prices,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  increase  a  supply  so  far  in  excess  of 
the  demand  as  to  result  sooner  or  later  in  depressing  prices.    " 

The  effect  of  high  prices  frequently  is  to  concentrate  rural  labor 
and  capital  upon  a  single  line  of  production,  and  thus  prevent  diver- 
sification in  crops. 

Nothing  illustrates  more  clearly  the  influence  of  farm  prices  on  tne 
general  prosperity  than  the  course  of  cotton  prices  during  the  last 
three  years  or  seasons  ending  September  1.  The  secretary  of  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  states  that  the  average  of  the  United 
States  crop,  based  on  a  middling  grade  for  the  crop  year  ending  with 
August  31,  1901,  was  9.33  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  7.65  for 
the  preceding  year,  and  4.88  for  the  crop  year  1898-99.  The  aver- 
age commercial  value  of  the  crop  of  1900-1901  was  $47.63  per  bale,  as 
against  (38.55  and  $25.08  for  the  two  preceding  yeai*s  respectively. 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  crop  of  1900-1901  was  $130,782,729 
more  than  that  of  1899-1900  and  $211,794,562  more  than  that  of 
1898-99.  The  following  table  based  on  average  middling  values  gives 
the  amount  of  income  to  the  South  from  the  cotton  crop  for  the  last 
seven  years: 

Commercial  value  of  cotton  crop. 


Year.  Amount. 


Value. 


BcUcs. 

1894-1895 1    9,901,251 

1895-1896 7,157,346 

1896-1897 • I    8,767,964 

1897-1898 .    11,199,994 

1898-1899 11,274,840 

189^1900 9,436,416 

1900-1901 10,883,422 


9297,087,580 
294,095,347 
821,924,834 
320,552,606 
282,772,987 
363,784,820 
494,567,549 


Four  particular  causes  have  conspired  to  effect  this  increase  in  the 
value  of  this  year's  crop  compared  with  that  of  1898-99  or  that  of 
1899-1900.  In  the  first  place,  the  crop  year  of  1^00-1901  began  with 
a  depleted  supply.  This  scarcity  was  intensified  by  a  shortage  in  the 
crop  of  1899-1900,  amounting  to  from  1,750,000  to  2,000,000  bales  less 
than  the  crops  of  the  two  preceding  yoai-s. 
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In  addition  to  this  shrinkage  in  supply,  the  building  of  cotton  mills 
in  the  South,  some  increase  in  the  spindles  in  the  North  and  West, 
and  the  growth  of  the  demand  on  the  part  of  Europe  and  the  f^st 
for  cotton,  all  contributed  to  emphasize  the  demand  on  the  dimin- 
ished supply.  From  the  side,  therefore,  of  the  growing  demand  of 
the  cotton  industry  on  the  crop,  we  have  a  second  cause  for  the  great 
rise  of  prices  of  the  raw  material.  A  third  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
iDcieasing  demand  for  cotton  goods,  caused  by  the  general  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  industry  and  trade  throughout  the  world.  The 
South  has  sent  more  goods  than  ever  to  China  and  the  East  generally, 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Boxer  war.  In  the  home  market,  the  broad- 
ening basis  of  domestic  trade,  west  of  the  Mississippi  especially,  and 
extending  into  Alaska,  gave  an  impetus  to  consumption  which  the 
country  had  never  before  experienced. 

Finally,  the  effect  of  the  low  prices  of  American  cotton  in  1898-99 
had  driven  out  of  the  productive  field  many  other  localities  which  had 
begun  to  supply  certain  consumers  of  the  raw  material  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  These  low  prices  simply  eliminated  numerous 
such  producers  and  a;a*n  threw  upon  the  United  States  practically  the 
whole  burden  of  supplying  most  of  the  world  with  raw  cotton.  The 
concentration  of  the  world's  demand  once  more  upon  the  Southern 
States  resulted  in  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  high  price  of 
cotton  for  the  crop  year  1900-1901. 

The  relation  of  the  level  of  farm  prices  to  the  demand  for  land  Is 
intimate.  High  prices  have  a  decided  effect  in  the  wider  distribution 
of  farm  population.  Older  lands  are  sold  out  at  advanced  values  and 
remoter  ones  taken  up  to  greater  advantage.  Conversely,  a  decline 
in  land  values  is  only  another  form  of  decline  in  the  price  of  farm 
products.  Where  occupancy  is  more  settled  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  depressing  influence  of  low  prices,  except  the  anticipation  of  such 
a  tendency  and  the  variation  in  the  crops  which  will  enable  the  pro 
ducer  to  meet  the  low-price  periods  of  production.  This  in  reality 
is  the  only  remedy  for  depression,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pro- 
ducer. By  restriction  of  supply  in  one  direction  and  the  development 
of  effort  in  other  neglected  phases  of  farming,  the  tenor  of  the  market 
is  improved  in  all  directions. 

Two  conditions  favoring  the  recovery  of  agriculture  in  the  East  are 
the  low  price  of  land  and  the  lower  rate  of  interest.  One  witness 
stated  Ufat  with  enough  capital  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  land  in  New 
Jersey  he  could  easily  provide  for  the  other  half  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  land.  Furthermore,  since  the  decline  of  fertility  began 
in  the  East,  about  forty  years  ago,  the  progress  of  agricultural  chem- 
istry has  aided  in  systematic  restoration.  Likewise  methods  of 
restoring  fertility  by  means  of  leguminous  crops  have  received  wide 
application,  not  only  in  the  East,  but  in  every  section  of  the  country 
where  the  recovery  of  lost  fertility  has  been  made  necessary. 
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It  is  found  that  the  ocret^  i-esponds  qmckiy  to  advance  in  prices. 
Successful  experiment  is  promptly  appropriated.  An  excellent  illus- 
tration of  how  the  rise  in  prices  extends  production  is  found  in  the 
case  of  broom  corn.  The  price  of  this  product  during  the  year  1900 
was  from  two  or  three  times  what  it  had  been  before,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  acombinatioD  of  manufacturers  to  control  the  new  mate- 
rial in  the  central  West,  In  1901,  consequently,  the  acre^e  of  broom 
corn  in  Illinois  alone  increased  from  61,000  to  80,000  acres,  or  19,000 
acres  in  one  year. 

VARIATION  IN  PRICES. 

The  course  of  agricultural  prices  has  varied  greatly  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  jMibt  century  down  to  its  close.  From  1849  to  18?2  the 
general  course  was  upward.  From  18T2  to  1894  the  general  course 
was  still  more  rapidly  downwaixi.  Since  1894  there  has  been  a  marked 
recovery  not  only  throughout  the  United  States,  but  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  the  world,  so  that  the  level  of  prices  has  reacted 
very  favorablj'  upon  the  progress  of  production  of  farm  products. 

The  following  table  gives,  in  the  first  column,  the  crop  year,  in  the 
second  the  country's  production  of  corn  in  bushels,  in  the  third  the  farm 
price  as  reported  in  December  of  the  year  named,  in  the  fourth  atid  fifth 
similar  particulars  for  wheat,  and  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  the  cotton 
crop,  as  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  yearly 
average  prices  of  low  middling  uplands  in  the  New  York  markets. 
An  asterisk  (*)  afiSxed  to  the  price  denotes  a  change  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  in  the  production,  the  change  in  other  cases  being  opposite: 

Produdion  and  pricei  of  three  agricvllural  »lapU»  tince  I88S. 
[From  the  Crop  Reporter.) 


Indian  com. 

Whet, 

COllOD. 

Crop  year. 

Prodocwlln 
United  SUM. 

■asT 

UnlledSlal^. 

SSJ 

er     Produced  In 

.    nulled  SlaWt 

price  p«r 
York. 

no 
no 
no 

no 

no 
no 

wo 

no 
no 
no 
no 

"is 

32.8 
36. « 

w.e 

•39!  4 

IS:? 

25.3 

Centl 

91 
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•fiS 

1 
1 

Baia. 

5  no 

6  no 
a                 no 

\        i 

s     i 

4       ^          no 

"Tsi 

'If 

1893 

'i 

d  Fluctualloiu.  1901,  p.  102. 
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The  effects  of  variation  in  prices  upon  movements  of  capital  and 
labor  are  slow  but  certain.  Whenever  one  farm  product  of  first  i-ank 
rises  higher  than  others,  so  as  to  put  it  on  an  unusual  level  of  value, 
the  effect  is  to  attract  labor  and  capital  in  that  direction  for  the  time 
being,  to  the  sacrifice  of  other  phases  of  fanning.  This  process  goes 
on  slowly,  but,  in  the  long  run,  surely.  The  high  prices  of  meat  and 
com  have  given  an  unusual  prominence  to  the  growing  of  corn  and 
live  stock  throughout  the  Central  States,  and  made  of  that  cereal  a 
still  more  fundamental  crop.  It  has  also  somewhat  reduced  the  pri- 
macy of  wheat  growing.  This  applies  especially  to  what  is  known  as 
the  corn-belt  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Throughout  the  spring-wheat  belt  the  high  price  of  butter  and  the 
low  price  of  wheat  which  prevailed  about  1890  led  to  the  development 
of  dairying  throughout  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  to  the 
growth  of  such  crops  as  potatoes,  fruits,  and  the  like,  so  that  these 
localities  have  become  highly  specialized,  primarily  from  the  fact  that 
change  of  prices  gave  very  different  direction  to  the  whole  system  of 
farming. 

Variation  in  prices  of  farm  products  changes  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  whole  farming  population  whose  crops  are  affected  thereby.  As 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  cotton  crop  of  1900-1901  increased  the 
income  of  the  South  by  $131,000,000  over  the  amount  received  for 
the  crop  of  1899-1900.  A  rural  section  in  such  a  position  exerts  an 
influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in  every  phase  of  labor 
and  investment  outside  of  its  own.  The  country  as  a  whole  has  an 
important  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  a  fairly  high  level  of  agricul- 
tural prices. 

Another  effect  of  variation  in  prices  is  seen  in  the  shifting  of  the 
location  of  a  particular  agricultural  industry  from  the  less  favored  to 
the  more  favored  districts.  The  influence  of  the  fall  of  prices  of  cot- 
ton resulted  in  such  relocation  of  cotton-growing  territory  in  two  dif- 
ferent areas:  (1)  It  drove  the  cotton  growing  out  of  the  hill  country 
into  the  lowlands  along  rivers  and  streams  east  of  the  Mississippi; 
(2)  a  still  greater  change  was  the  shifting  of  the  cotton-growing  area 
toward  the  Southwest,  until  one-third  of  the  whole  cotton  crop  came 
from  Texas  alone.  The  actual  seat  of  cotton  production  was  forced 
in  the  direction  of  the  new  and  unexhausted  lands  as  a  result  of  the 
necessity  of  producing  at  a  lower  cost.  In  1896-97  Texas  raised  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  total  cotton  crop,  the  other  three-fourths 
having  been  produced  in  the  other  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic  States.  In 
1900-1901  the  crop  of  Texas  was  larger  than  that  of  either  of  the 
other  sections,  being  8,809,000  bales,  or  37.6  per  cent,  for  Texas  alone, 
including  Indian  Territory,  2,781,000  bales  for  the  other  Gulf  States, 
and  3,793,000  bales  for  the  Atlantic  States,  including  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  Kentucky,  out  of  a  total  crop  of  10,383,000  bales.* 
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It  is  a  quite  general  principle  i)i  the  variation  of  prices  that  the 
change  in  the  price  is  greater  than  the  change  in  the  supply — that  is, 
a  reduction  of  supply  of  5  per  cent  may  cause  a  rise  of,  say,  10  per 
cent  in  price,  and,  vice  versa,  an  increase  in  supply  of  5  per  cent 
results  in  a  decrease  of,  say,  10  per  cent  in  price. 

The  causes  for  variation  in  the  prices  of  cereals  in  the  United  States 
must  be  sought  in  the  world's  supply  of  breadstujffs  from  year  to 
year,  in  its  relation  to  the  demand.  In  this  connection  the  European 
crop  is  the  principal  factor.  A  shortage  there  sends  up  the  world 
price;  an  abundance  depresses  it  with  greater  certainty  than  is  the 
case  with  any  other  factor  in  the  world's  cereal  situation.  The  demands 
of  the  deficit  wheat  countries  are  consequently  the  chief  influence  in 
fixing  the  price  at  which  the  American  surplus  shall  be  disposed  of. 
That  demand  varies  with  the  European  harvests — that  is,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  deficit. 

The  size  of  the  surplus  influences  both  the  domestic  and  the  export 
prices. 

The  necessity  of  the  United  States  to  dispose  of  its  surplus  in  the 
European  markets  without  any  other  outlet  has  led  wheat  growers 
of  the  Northwest  to  advocate,  with  much  unanimity,  the  importance 
of  finding  a  larger  market  in  the  Orient,  so  that  there  may  be  compe- 
tition with  Europe  in  the  demand  for  our  surplus. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSIONS. 

It  has  not  been  denied  that  both  cotton  and  grain  farming  have  at 
different  times  since  1870  been  carried  on  at  a  loss;  that  is,  the  price 
received  by  the  farmer  was,  for  many  parts  of  the  country  and  for 
successive  years,  below  the  cost  of  production.  In  the  South  planters 
have  sold  cotton  for  between  4  and  6  cents  which  cost  6  or  7  to  pro- 
duce. Wheat  in  the  Northwest  which  cost  60  cents  to  produce  has 
had  to  be  sold  at  a  price  below  cost.  These  conditions  have  also  pre- 
vailed over  large  areas  and  during  successive  years  since  1890,  but 
more  as  exceptions  than  as  a  general  rule.  Witnesses  attribute  decline 
in  agricultural  prosperity  to  overproduction  in  some  directions  and 
the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  in  cities  to  handle  quickly  perishable 
products.  To  these  they  add  adulteration  as  a  depressing  factor, 
especially  in  the  case  of  butter,  cheese,  bran,  flour,  meal,  and  gro- 
ceries. These  are  specific  causes,  while  cheap  Western  lands,  farm 
machinery,  low  freight  rates  by  land  and  sea,  and  Western  competition 
with  the  East  are  general  causes  for  decline  of  farm  prices. 

EFFECTS. 

The  question  of  agricultural  depressions  has  been  viewed  from  a 
general  and  a  local  standpoint.     There  is  no  doubt  that  land  values  in 
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New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  many  por- 
tions of  the  South,  have  declined  steadily  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Much  of  the  hill  country  in  New  England  would,  however, 
never  have  been  settled  for  agriculture  if  the  Western  lands  had  been 
accessible  at  that  time.  When  the  Western  lands  were  opened  the 
poorer  soils  of  the  Elast  dropped  out  of  cultivation. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  serious  depression  in  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products,  with  the  possible  exception  of  wool  and  a  few 
other  commodities  influenced  b}'  unusual  conditions.  It  is  stated  that 
there  has  never  been  a  more  favorable  time  to  buy  a  farm  and  pay  for 
it  out  of  its  products  than  at  the  present. 

One  cause  for  the  slow  recoveiy  in  the  price  of  wool  in  1897  and 
1898  was  the  enormous  quantity  which  was  brought  into  the  country 
prior  to  the  reimposition  of  a  tariff  on  imported  wool  by  the  act  of 
1897.  In  addition  to  this  there  has  been  a  very  rapid  increase  of 
flocks  in  some  localities,  and  the  quality  of  wool  has  been  of  a  medium 
rather  than  a  superior  grade.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  policy 
of  sheep  husbandry  in  the  United  States  in  paying  more  attention  to 
the  demand  for  mutton  than  to  the  demand  for  wool,  because  the  for- 
mer is  the  more  profitable  of  the  two.  ^  In  accounting  for  the  depressed 
state  of  domestic  wool  prices,  Mr.  Theodore  Justice  mentions  two 
other  causes,  namely,  the  sympathetic  influence  of  the  fall  in  prices 
of  merino  wool  in  London  in  1900  upon  American  prices;  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  very  general  substitution  of  cotton  for  wool." 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  fall  in  prices  of  staple  farm  products 
has  been  the  effort  to  find  what  other  products  were  in  demand  in  the 
consuming  markets.  Frequently  it  has  occured  that  the  farmers, 
instead  of  raising  crops  which  had  to  be  shipped  a  great  distance,  have 
found  that  it  was  possible  to  sell  nearer  home  by  giving  attention  to 
the  demands  of  local  communities.  This  has  resulted  in  diversifica- 
tion of  crops  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  relation  of  the  market 
to  the  farm. 

Agricultural  depressions  always  reach  far  beyond  the  farming  inter- 
ests in  their  consequences.  Their  effect  on  railway  revenues  is  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  phenomena  of  commerce  and  finance.  Corn 
and  wheat  are  still  the  mainstays  of  the  majority  of  the  railroads  of 
this  country.  But  they  are  now  less  vitally  important  than  in  1880,  or 
1894  even.  In  the  latter  year  the  failure  of  the  corn  crop  had  a  dis- 
astrous effect  on  railroad  revenues.  Other  causes  were  added,  but 
the  loss  of  corn  yield  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  was  the  primary  influ- 
ence and  the  main  one.  If  the  harvest  then  had  been  a  bountiful  one 
the  whole  financial  and  economic  history  of  the  United  States  in  recent 
years  would  have  been  different.     It  is  true  that  in  the  years  when 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VI,  p.  328. 

'  Beports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  370-397. 
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the  financial  depression  was  at  its  height  the  com  yield  was  larger, 
but  this  happened  when  the  purchasing  power  of  the  general  com- 
munity was  at  its  lowest  point  and  Europe  was  not  in  the  market. 

With  the  growth  of  the  towns  and  of  general  ti'ade  activity  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  says  a  financial  review,  the  railroads  conducting 
the  transportation  of  that  section  are  less  dependent  on  the  harvest 
yield  than  ten  years  ago;  but  corn  and  wheat  still  continue  to  furnish 
their  chief  traffic,  and  probably  about  50  per  cent  of  their  tonnage  is 
affected  directly  or  indirectly  by  a  crop  failure.  What  a  general  crop 
failure  may  mean  may  be  gathered  from  a  few  figures,  showing  the 
changes  in  revenues  of  the  affected  railroads  at  the  time  of  the  last 
corn-crop  failure.  This  was  in  1894,  when  the  corn  harvest  yielded 
but  1,213,000,000  bushels,  valued  on  the  farm  at  $555,000,000;  whereas 
in  1891  the  crop  ^as  2,060,000,000  bushels,  valued  at  $836,400,000. 
How  the  purchasing  power  of  the  West  was  crippled  and  the  spirit  of 
discontent  spread  abroad  may  be  realized  by  comparing  the  harvest  in 
the  principal  corn-growing  States  in  1894  and  earlier  years.  This  is 
done  in  the  appended  table: 

Production  of  com  in  the  principal  corn-growing  StateSf  1891-1894, 


states. 


Iowa 

NebraakA 
Kansas. . . 
Minouri . 


1894. 

1893. 

1892. 

ButMs. 
81,844,010 
13,855,524 
41,797,728 
U6,  Oil,  654 

BusheU. 
251,832,150 
167,278,896 
139,466,702 
158,197,715 

Bxuhds. 
200,221,000 
167,145,000 
145,825,000 
152,489,000 

1891. 


Bushels. 

350,878,000 

167,652,000 

141,893,000 

203,210,000 


In  1894,  also,  the  disaster  to  com  was  further  emphasized  by  only 
a  moderate  production  of  wheat,  oats,  and  other  grains.  With 
126,000,000  bushels  of  Nebraska  corn  and  100,000,000  bushels  of 
Kansas  corn  lost  in  one  year,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  to  explain 
the  industrial  conditions  which  followed.  Some  of  the  losses  reported 
in  railway  earnings  will  further  emphasize  the  effect  of  a  complete 
corn  failure.  The  largest  losses  in  that  year  of  railway  disaster  were 
shown  by  the  corn  roads,  and  how  these  fared  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  decreases  for  the  calendar  year  1894  in  gross  and  net 
receipts: 

Decrease  in  receipts  of  certain  railroads^  1894' 


Railroads. 


Atchison 

Burlington  and  Qulncjr 

BtPaul 

Northwestern 

Union  Pacific 

Illinois  Central 

Southern  Pacific 

Chicago  and  Alton 


DecreaHe. 


Gross. 


97,965,956 
6,841,606 
5,386,666 
4,680,688 
4,607,006 
3,695,638 
3,571,791 
1,274,634 


Net. 


S5, 706, 743 
1,453,723 
1,453,355 
2,491,366 
8,477,057 
2,311,809 
2,092,716 
247,202 
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Burlington  and  Quincy,  the  greatest  of  corn  carriers,  had  a  deficit 
of  over  $1,000,000  for  tlie  year,  after  a  reduction  of  dividends.  Rock 
Island's  gross  receipts  dropped  from  $21,000,000  in  the  previous  year 
to  $17,420,000,  and  the  surplus  of  $208,000  over  4  per  cent-dividends 
was  reduced  to  a  deficit  of  $802,000,  after  a  3  per  cent  dividend. 
Missouri  Pacific's  gross  earnings  of  $24,000,000  in  1893  were  reduced 
to  $21,800,000  in  1894.  The  Union  Pacific,  which  repoi-ted  gross 
earnings  of  $26,500,000  in  1893,  had  but  $22,300,000  in  the  following 
3''ear.  These  revenue  losses  were  primarily  due  to  the  almost  complete 
loss  of  the  corn  harvest.  The  value  of  this  crop  to  the  roads  is  not  so 
much  that  they  move  a  large  amount  of  the  gi*ain  in  bulk,  as  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  cattle  movement  depends  so  largely  on  the  com 
yield. 

Taking  statistics  of  the  freight  movement  on  all  the  railroads  of  this 
country,  grain  accounted  for  59,000,000  tons  of  freight  in  1899,  out 
of  a  total  movement  of  831,000,000  tons.  This  was  7i  per  cent  of 
the  total  tonnage,  but  no  other  commodities,  except  coal  and  lumber, 
furnish  so  heavy  a  proportion  of  the  freight  carried  on  the  i-ailroads 
in  the  United  States.  The  tonnage  from  cattle  varies  as  the  corn 
yield  is  good  or  bad.  In  1899  live  stock  traffic  was  15,250,000  tons, 
dressed  meat  4,500,000  tons,  and  packing-house  products  were 
5,000,000  tons,  while  other  animal  products  yielded  fully  4,000,000 
tons  to  the  traffic  movement  of  the  railroads.  Thus  nearly  210,000,000 
tons  of  freight  were  contributed  to  the  railroads  by  agricultural  and 
cattle  products. 

PERlfANENT  OONDmONS  OF  AORIGULTURAL  PROSPEKPTY. 

The  popular  impression  prevails  among  witnesses  that  the  foreign 
trade  fixes  prices  of  our  surplus  crops,  and  that  the  foreign  markets 
determine  the  value  of  the  crop  as  a  whole.  The  price  in  Liveipool,  it 
is  alleged,  makes  the  price  of  cotton  for  the  world.  Similarly,  it  is 
believed  that  Liverpool  fixes  the  price  of  wheat.  The  dependence  on 
one  foreign  market  thus  depresses  prices.  Another  cause  is  the  farm- 
er's necessity  for  marketing  his  crops  when  the  greatest  volume  is 
thrown  on  the  market,  "thus  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  specula- 
tors." Of  this,  both  cotton  and  grain  producers  complain.  Conse- 
quently there  has  arisen  the  demand  that  the  policy  of  the  Government 
should  provide  for  opening  more  foreign  markets  for  farm  products, 

A  thorough  analysis  of  agricultural  relations  in  the  United  States 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  home 
market  as  a  price-determining  factor,  rather  than  on  foreign  markets. 
The  reverse,  however,  is  still  trae  of  cotton  prices,  of  which  crop 
only  about  30  per  cent  is  consumed  at  home.     But  the  increase  in 
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Southern  consumption  is  having  a  decided  influence  in  improving  the 
prices  of  raw  cotton  to  the  producer.* 

Grain  prices  stand  in  a  somewhat  different  relation  to  the  two 
branches  ol  the  market  demand.  The  domestic  demand  requires  three- 
fourths  of  the  supply  of  wheat  and  nine-tenths  of  the  average  annual 
market  supply  of  corn.  The  remaining  one-fourth  and  one-tenth, 
respectively,  are  required  for  the  foreign  demand.  The  genei-al  level 
of  prices  is  the  result  of  both  demands,  foreign  and  domestic.  The 
level  of  prices  resulting  from  the  influence  of  the  domestic  demand 
on  the  domestic  supply  is  always  subject  to  being  raised  or  lowered  by 
the  foreign  demand.  In  this  sense  the  foreign  demand  for  the  American 
sui*plus  fixes  the  range  of  prices  for  the  crop  as  a  whole.  Foreign 
scarcity  raises  American  prices  somewhat  higher,  and  foreign  abun- 
dance depresses  prices  here  by  lack  of  demand. 

Agricultui'al  prosperity  depends  on  marketing  crops  at  something 
more  than  the  general  level  of  expenses  of  production,  in  which  is  to 
be  included  the  expenses  of  distribution  to  the  consumer.  The  mar- 
gin between  expenses  and  market  prices,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
greater  the  nearer  to  the  point  of  production  the  product  of  the  farm 
is  consumed.  From  the  standpoint  of  advantage  to  the  producer  the 
home  market  is  consequently  always  the  primary  consideration  in 
agricultural  policy.  The  foreign  market  is  necessarily  more  irregular 
and  therefore  often  a  disturbing  factor  in  domestic  prices,  rather  than 
a  remedy  for  agricultural  depression. 

The  risks  of  the  foreign  trade  are,  moreover,  greater  than  those  of 
the  domestic  trade,  consequently  the  element  of  speculation  is  larger. 
But  in  the  long  run  these  risks  tend  to  be  reduced  to  narrower  limits, 
and  the  course  of  prices  at  home  or  abroad  depends  far  more  upon  the 
conditions  of  demand  and  supply  than  on  any  speculative  factors. 
Permanent  markets  are  among  the  first  requirements  of  a  sound  agri- 
cultural policy. 


VIII.  .ADAPTATION  OF  THE   FARM   TO  ECONOMIC  CHANGES. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  MONETARY  REFORM. 

The  agricultural  question  varies  with  different  periods  and  different 
places,  but  there  is  always  some  central  problem  which  forms  the  core 
of  discontent  and  discussion  in  the  effort  to  find  a  remedy.  That  prob- 
lem is  usually  one  of  adjustment  of  farming  interests  to  economic 
changes.  In  1893  the  low  price  of  farm  products  and  the  causes  and 
remedies  were  a  central  subject  of  discussion  and  inquiry.     The  analy- 


*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  171-173. 
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sis  of  the  conditions  then  existing  were  made  public,  as  far  as  the 
South  was  concerned,  in  the  George  report  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
It  found  that  low  prices,  for  cotton  especially,  were  the  principal  cause 
of  agricultural  distress.  It  proposed  as  remedies  (1)  that  the  commer- 
cial practice  of  dealing  in  "futures"  of  farm  products  be  abolished, 
and  (2)  that  silver  currency  be  remonetized,  as  a  means  of  raising  the 
price  of  cotton.* 

In  1891,  two  years  before  the  George  report  appeared,  ex-JSenator 
W.  A.  Peflfer,  of  Kansas,  representing  conditions  in  the  West,  wrote 
extensively  on  the  agricultural  question.  His  main  contention  was 
that  agriculture,  compared  with  railroading,  banking,  and  manufac- 
turing, had  been  for  some  years  losing  ground  relatively  to  these 
other  great  interests  and  to  the  progress  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  "So  it  is  all  over  the  country  and  all  over  the  world. 
Agriculture  is  behind,  farming  is  profitless,  farmers  are  not  doing 
business  on  a  cash  basis.  The  railroad  builder,  the  banker,  miner, 
and  manufacturer  are  growing  richer,  while  the  farmer  and  his  co- 
worker are  poorer  as  the  years  pass."  This  is  the  estimate  of  this 
eminently  capable  and  representative  publicist  speaking  of  the  agricul- 
tural situation  just  ten  years  ago.  The  remedy  he  proposed  was  like- 
wise monetary.  "The  plan  we  propose  is  that  the  Government  pre- 
pare money — ^good  money — and  lend  it  to  the  people  on  just  such 
security  as  individual  money  lenders  now  take,  and  which  the  Govern- 
ment enforces.  We  want  money  direct  from  the  Government,  offer- 
ing the  same  security  that  the  Government  offers  for  its  debts — ^the 
prosperity  of  the  people.  And  we  want  money,  not  certificates  to 
sell  to  speculators  for  money.  *  *  *  Touch  any  spring  along  the 
keyboard  of  commercial  gambling  and  a  Wall  street  syndicate  appears. 
This  dangerous  power  which  money  gives  is  fast  undermining  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  It  now  has  control  of  nearly  half  their 
homes,  and  is  reaching  out  its  clutching  hands  for  the  rest.  This  is 
the  power  we  have  to  deal  with.  It  is  the  giant  evil  of  the  time. 
Money  is  the  great  issue — all  others  pale  into  insignificance  before 
this,  the  father  of  them."* 

It  must  be  noted  that  these  two  analyses  of  agricultural  conditions 
presented  by  the  then  Senators  Peffer  and  George  represented  the 
two  leading  agricultural  sections  of  the  country,  the  West  and  the 
South.  They  agreed  substantially  upon  remedies,  namely,  that  the 
rise  of  prices  was  the  only  remedy  worth  considering  as  fundamental, 
and  that  this  must  come  through  monetary  reform  either  by  silver  coin- 
age or  by  the  subtreasury  plan.  The  money  powers  (banks  and  rail- 
roads), they  alleged,  controlled  prices  (including  rates  of  freight  and  the 
markets)  by  cornering  currency,  and  therefore  an  increase  in  the  quan- 

^ Senate  Report  986,  5ad  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  vol.  1. 

*  "The  Fanners'  Side,  His  Troubles  and  their  Remedy,"  pp.  20,  123,  270-271. 
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tity  of  money,  a  change  in  the  method  of  issue,  and  a  better  distribution 
of  the  money  issued  were  features  in  the  only  remedy  that  would  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  disease  of  monetary  strangulation.  '^  Unless  relief 
is  afforded  to  most  of  the  farmers  and  other  producing  people  whose 
homes  are  mortgaged,  they  will  be  homeless  in  a  veiy  few  years;  and 
it  is  evident  to  all  who  have  carefully  studied  the  situation,  that  relief, 
if  it  come  at  all,  must  come  through  a  reduction  of  interest  rates  to  a 
figure  which  can  be  paid,  leaving  soniething  to  pay  on  the  principal."* 

Neither  of  these  methods  of  relief  was  adopted.  What  was  sought 
to  be  effected,  however,  by  these  remedies  really  came  to  pass,  namely, 
an  increase  in  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  such  as  had 
never  occurred  during  any  similar  period  of  our  economic  history, 
and  a  subsequent  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest. 

The  other  remedial  factor  besides  the  increase  of  circulating  medium 
was  the  rise  of  farm  prices  which  followed  the  depression  of  1893-94. 
It  may  be  properly  held  that  the  improvement  in  prices  was  the  effect 
of  the  increase  in  circulating  medium;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  influences  which  led  to  the  increased  demand 
for  money  to  transact  business  came  very  largely  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts upon  which  gradually  growing  demands  were  made  for  the  sur- 
plus farm  products.  It  is  therefore  fair  to  say  that  to  some  extent 
the  improvement  in  prices  was  responsible  for  increase  in  the  per  capita 
circulating  medium  and  that  likewise  the  growth  in  circulation  helped 
to  stimulate  the  advance  in  prices.  Back  of  all  this  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  low  prices  of  the  depressing  period  of  1893-94  and  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  lands  from  railroads  in  the  more  distant  por- 
tions of  the  West  created  an  increased  demand  for  money,  by  broad- 
ening the  bases  of  conmiercial  operations,  not  only  in  relation  to 
agriculture,  but  equally  so  in  regard  to  lumbering  and  mining  in  these 
more  distant  localities. 

In  the  following  table  the  money  of  the  United  States  in  coin  and 
notes,  the  circulation,  both  in  volume  and  per  capita,  and  the  popu- 
lation, as  estimated  by  the  Treasury  Department,  are  given  from  1885, 
which  was  the  first  year  in  our  monetary  history  when  the  total  moneys 
of  the  country  amounted  to  $1,500,000,000.  The  volume  of  increase 
from  1885  down  to  1900  is  apparent  from  this  statement.  The  per 
capita  circulation,  as  well  as  the  absolute  amount  of  money  in  circula- 
tion, shows  a  fairly  steady  increase,  though  there  was  a  notable  falling 
off  in  1886  and  again  in  1896,  besides  lesser  diminutions  in  1889, 1893, 
and  1895. 


**The  Farmers'  Side,  His  Troubles  and  their  Remedy,"  p.  273. 
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CAUSES  OF  THE  KESTORAnON  OF  PROSPERITY. 

The  four  chief  influenceH  in  the  restoration  of  t^iculture  to  its 
present  state  of  prosperity  out  of  its  general  prostration  of  several 
years  ago  were: 

1.  Rise  in  form  prices. 

2.  Increase  in  circulating  medium  and  the  extension  of  rural  bank- 
ing agencies  and  institutions. 

3.  The  more  general  diffusion  of  manufacturing  industries,  such  as 
cotton  mills  in  the  South  and  grain  mills  and  dairying  industries  in 
the  North  and  West. 

4.  The  substitution  of  live-stock  production  for  cereals  in  the  cen- 
tral West  as  the  basis  of  farming,  and  the  progress  of  diversified 
^riculture  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

DIVEBSIFICATIOM  OF  CROPS  AND  DEVBLOPHBNT  OF  UAKKBTS. 

Great  economic  changes  have  occurred  outside  of  farming,  including 
changes  in  the  monetary  system,  in  transportation,  and  in  industries,  of 
more  or  less  favorable  effect  upon  ^riculture.  The  attitude  of  banks 
toward  agriculture  has  been  changed  under  the  necessity  of  seeking 
outlets  for  surplus  capital.  The  methods  of  transportation  have  been 
unproved,  both  in  the  time  required  to  reach  the  market  and  in  the  use 
of  such  facilities  as  refrigerator  cars.  Local  industries  have  given 
rise  to  demands  which  led  to  diversification.  Readier  access  tolai^ 
markets  has  led  to  specialization,  as  in  the  trucking  of  the  South 
and  orcharding  in  the  West 
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Specialization  of  crops  in  favored  localities  is  now  a  prominent 
tendency  in  farming.  Sugar-beet  culture  is  of  this  class.  As  an 
example  of  the  success  with  which  a  special  crop  may  be  grown  and 
marketed,  the  cantaloupe  business  of  Rocky  ford,  Colo.,  may  be  cited. 
A  total  of  398  cars  were  shipped  during  the  past  season  ending  with 
September  from  that  station  alone.  From  the  vicinity  no  less  than 
500  carloads  were  sent  out.  Each  car  contained  an  average  of  400 
crates  of  45  melons  each,  making  a  total  of  200,000  crates  or 
9,000,000  cantaloupes,  which  were  disposed  of  in  markets  as  far  east 
as  New  York  and  Boston.  On  an  average  it  is  stated  that  growers 
received  $1  per  crate  for  their  product.  Most  of  this  fruit  was 
shipped  by  fast  freight,  50  carloads  by  express,  and  50  more  in  small 
express  shipments  from  Rockyford. 

Diversification  of  crops  has  gained  much  in  the  South  within  adeca.de. 
Its  real  significance  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  S3'stem  of  fanning  is 
more  apparent  when  regarded  as  a  transition  between  the  single  crop 
system  and  a  complete  rotation  system.  In  this  respect  it  stands  for 
the  efforts  of  the  farmer  to  reduce  the  risk  of  failure  incident  to 
dependence  on  single  cropping.  This  change  is  going  on  over  large 
sections  of  the  country  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  West.  In  the 
West  dairying  and  stock  raising  have  called  into  existence  grass  and 
hay  crops,  which  now  figure  largely  in  the  assets  of  the  later  systems 
of  cultivation. 

In  the  East  one  of  the  more  noteworthy  developments  of  markets 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  demand  for  fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  development  of  new  markets  has  been 
greatly  hindered  by  the  lack  of  well-established  relations  of  contract 
between  the  producers  and  the  manufacturers  of  raw  materials  fur- 
nished by  the  farm.  In  the  case  of  creameries  mechanical  standards, 
such  as  the  Babcock  test,  furnish  to  the  buyer  and  the  seller  a  common 
standard  by  which  to  determine  quickly  and  accurately,  with  almost  no 
expense,  the  value  and  grade  of  the  commodity  sold.  Likewise  the 
chemical  test  to  which  the  sugar  beet  is  put  upon  receipt  at  the  beet- 
sugar  factory  enables  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  to  know  the 
value  of  the  product  on  the  common  basis  of  estimation.  In  both  cases 
contracts  are  entered  into  beforehand  for  the  quantity  required  for  the 
season;  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  induce  capital  to  invest 
largely  in  a  manufacturing  plant,  unless  it  could  be  legall}-  certain  of 
being  furnished  with  the  required  materials.  The  canning  industry, 
which  has  made  such  enormous  advances  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union,  has  suffered  somewhat  from  this  difficulty.  Contracts,  made  in 
advance  of  the  season,  with  due  allowance  for  the  risks  of  short  or 
abundant  yields,  have  resulted  in  fatal  misunderstandings  on  the  part 
of  one  party  or  the  other.     In  seasons  of  large  yield  the  canning 
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establishments  have  refused  to  take  the  whole  crop  of  the  farmers, 
and  in  seasons  of  short  crops  the  farmers  have  been  induced  by  the 
tempting  offers  of  outside  parties  to  send  their  yield  into  better  mar- 
kets than  the  contract  provided  for.  The  trouble  between  the  New 
Jersey  packers  of  tomatoes  and  the  farmers  has  finally  been  brought 
into  the  courts  for  determination  of  the  binding  chai*acter  of  the  agree- 
ments. These  agreements  were  not  in  writing.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Salem,  N.  J.,  a  great  deal  of  hard  feeling  has  been  engendered  on  this 
account.  Likewise  the  farmers  living  near  Cambridge,  Md.,  had  con- 
tracted for  the  sale  of  their  tomatoes  to  the  factories  at  $6  per  ton. 
When  they  advanced  to  nearly  double  that  amount,  speculators 
appeared  and  secured  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop,  thus  causing 
the  packers  to  lose  heavily  and  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  ful- 
fill to  advantage  their  contracts  with  the  ti*ade.  In  one  case  several 
lots  of  tomatoes  were  replevined  by  one  of  the  canners  and  brought  to 
his  factory.  In  1900,  when  the  crop  was  abundant,  the  factory  price 
was  so  much  better  than  the  outside  market  that  growers  generally 
delivered  larger  supplies  than  the  factories  were  prepared  to  handle. 
These  facts  regarding  the  development  of  canning  factories  as  a  local 
market  for  such  products  as  tomatoes,  corn,  peas,  beans,  etc.,  throw 
some  light  on  the  difficulties  under  which  industries  closely  allied  to 
farming  are  conducted  when  there  is  wanting  some  equitable  scale  of 
graduating  prices. 

The  history  of  the  canning  industry  is  of  value  in  showing  how 
farmers  have  managed  to  open  new  avenues  of  trade.  About  the 
year  1840  we  hear  of  the  corn-canning  industry  having  been  begun  by 
one  Isaac  Winslow,  near  Portland,  Me.  During  his  visits  to  France  he 
learned  of  the  process  of  preserving  food  (fruit)  by  canning,  and  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  preserving  green  vegetables  in  hermetically  sealed 
cans.  In  1842  he  planted  some  corn  for  experimental  purposes 
and  canned  it,  cob  and  all.  Later  the  corn  was  cut  from  the  cob  by 
hand,  then  gradually  machinery  was  introduced,  until  now  practically 
everything  is  done  by  machinery.  The  number  of  acres  planted  to 
sweet  corn  under  contract  for  the  supply  of  the  canning  factories  in 
Maine,  in  1899,  was  11,060,  and  for  the  corn  the  farmers  were  paid 
$331,500.  There  were  packed  in  Maine,  in  1899,  22,100,000  cans  of 
corn.  At  the  prices  quoted  this  would  have  been  worth  $1,519,374.45. 
The  packing  season  lasts  from  three  to  six  weeks,  and  takes  about 
7,000  men  and  women  inside  the  factories  to  keep  them  going.  There 
were  at  that  time  about  70  factories,  representing  an  investment  of 
$600,000  in  the  State.  The  quantity  of  tin  plate  consumed  in  making 
the  cans  was  6,185,190  pounds. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetables  may  be 
canned,  including  such  orchard  products  as  apples,  peaches,  plums, 
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apricots,  and  the  like.  In  Missouri  the  canning  of  eggs  has  been 
going  on  for  several  years  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Alaskan 
and  far  northern  trade. 

Reverting  again  to  the  canning  business  in  Maine,  it  is  believed  that 
the  possibilities  are  almost  unlimited  in  this  direction.  The  canning 
of  blueberries  has  alone  become  a  large  business  in  Washington  County. 
Five  factories  in  1899  packed  an  aggregate  of  39,000  bushels,  the  farm 
cost  of  which  was  $50,000,  and  the  entire  pack  when  sold  at  the  prices 
ruling  at  the  time  amounted  to  $104,000.  The  pickers  of  these  berries 
alone  received  $31,000. 

One  particular  feature  of  this  great  change  in  the  form  in  which 
the  farm  product  is  marketed  is  the  readiness  with  which  the  canned 
goods  can  be  marketed  at  any  season  of  the  year.  But  even  more 
important  than  this  is  the  advantage  which  the  canning  factory 
has  of  contracting  in  advance  for  the  whole  output.  Large  depart- 
ment stores  in  New  York  and  other  cities  now  give  their  orders  fully 
six  to  twelve  months  in  advance  of  the  canning  season.  The  factory 
proprietors  themselves,  on  the  basis  of  these  contracts,  proceed  to 
make  contracts  with  the  farmers  for  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  desired, 
or  with  collectors  of  berries  and  other  small  vegetable  crops  for  a 
supply  of  whatever  is  needed.  It  thus  comes  to  pass  that  the  industry 
is  given  a  permanency  and  a  continuity  which  enables  the  rural  popu- 
lation to  count  upon  it  from  year  to  year  as  a  means  of  employment 
and  income.  It  is  further  noticeable  that  these  crops,  especially  the 
com  crop,  have  not  succeeded  in  impoverishing  the  soil  in  such  States 
as  Maine,  because  much  of  the  manurial  value  of  the  plant  is  in  the 
fodder,  which  is  left  for  feeding  the  animals  on  the  farm,  thereby 
enabling  the  farm  to  grow  more  stock  than  it  would  if  the  land  were 
all  put  in  grass.  The  corn  canning  industry  has  therefore  introduced 
increased  means  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  older 

States.' 

« 

Besides  trucking  and  canning,  dairying  has  done  most  toward  the 
adjustment  of  fanning  to  commercial  demands.  Cheese  factories  and 
creameries  have  afforded  new  markets  for  the  milk  of  the  farm.  At 
the  six  cheese  factories  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  an  average  of 
less  than  10  pounds  of  milk  was  required  for  a  pound  of  cheese. 
Farmers  received  68. 3  cents  per  100  pounds  for  milk,  or  an  average 
of  $2.16  per  cow  per  month.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  that  the  average  total  income  per  cow  supplying 
the  cheese  factories  per  year  was  $35,  and  the  average  cost  of  keeping 
a  cow  per  year  about  $22,  making  a  proj&t  of  $13  on  each  cow  milked. 
In  a  new  State  such  as  North  Dakota,  where  profits  are  high  from  dairy- 
ing, it  is  more  profitable  to  raise  calves  than  to  sell  them.  The  by- 
product of  the  cheese  factory  can  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  rais 

*  Report  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture,  1900,  pp.  198,  199. 
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ing  calves,  as  the  milk  sent  to  the  creamery  can  be,  after  the  cream  is 
separated  from  it;  consequently  creameries  have  been  much  more  in 
favor  than  cheese  factories,  owing  to  the  feeding  value  of  the  milk 
derived  from  the  creameries.  In  one  case  at  least  the  cheese  factory 
has  substituted  butter-making  machinery.  There  were  in  operation 
in  October,  1900,  16  creameries.  The  milk  supply  came  from  535 
patrons.  The  plan  of  establishing  skim -milk  stations  located  along 
the  line  of  the  various  railroads,  where  the  milk  can  be  separated  and 
the  cream  shipped  to  a  central  plant,  ripened,  and  made  into  butter, 
seems  to  be  developing  as  a  substitute  for  the  older  system  of  depend- 
ing on  the  delivery  of  the  milk  unseparated  from  the  cream  at  the 
creamery.  It  is  apparent  here  that  the  increase  in  live  stock  from  the 
raising  of  calves  and  young  cattle  is  so  profitable  that  no  system  of 
utilization  of  the  milk  could  prosper  without  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  making  use  of  the  milk  for  feeding  stock. 

These  instances  of  representative  development  are  cited  to  show  that 
in  the  newer  States  of  the  Northwest  stock  growing  in  connection  with 
the  &rm  is  already  becoming  an  established  feature  of  agriculture. 
For  the  present,  however,  stock  raising  would  appear  to  be  primarily 
for  commercial  purposes  and  not  with  a  view  to  maintaining  the  f er- 
tflity  of  the  soil.  Nevertheless,  as  land  becomes  more  valuable  and 
each  producer  must  content  himself  with  a  smaller  quantity,  the  pres- 
sure of  events  and  conditions  will  force  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
improving  the  quality  of  the  soil.  His  acquaintance  with  the  rearing 
of  live  stock  and  its  preparation  for  market  as  well  as  for  dairying 
purposes  will  enable  the  system  of  farming  to  make  a  much  shorter 
cut  from  the  extensive  to  the  intensive  method  than  was  made  in  the 
prairie  regions  of  the  central  West.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
important  agricultural  section  will  ever  again  pursue  the  wasteful  sys- 
tem of  exhausting  the  soil  by  continuous  cropping  which  still  prevails 
in  some  of  the  older  States. 

The  tendency  of  rural  investments  throughout  the  districts  in  which 
butter  and  cheese  making  has  taken  root  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  put- 
ting less  of  the  surplus  into  land  and  more  into  such  industrial  equip- 
ment as  will  enable  the  farmer  to  give  increased  value  to  the  raw 
materials  of  the  farm  before  putting  them  upon  the  market. 

The  production  of  cheese  in  Missouri  and  Kansas  within  the  past 
few  years,  with  Kansas  City  as  a  distributing  center  for  that  branch 
of  trade,  has  been  a  feature  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  adap- 
tation, especially  in  the  northern  half  of  Missouri  and  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Kansas.  Two  years  ago  very  little  Western  cheese  was  handled 
in  the  Kansas  City  market;  at  the  present  time  there  are  only  one  or 
two  firms  handling  Eastern  or  Northern  cheese,  and  that  in  compara-. 
tively  small  and  steadily  decreasing  quantities.  There  have  been  a 
great  many  new  factories  established  within  the  past  year  or  so,  but 
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the  greater  portion  of  the  increase  in  output  has  come  from  the  enlarge- 
ment of  older  factories.  The  ruling  price  in  this  market  averages 
about  1  cent  less  than  the  quotations  on  Eastern  and  Northern  cheese.^ 

It  has  frequently  been  assumed  that  creameries  are  establishments 
involving  small  outlays  of  capital,  and  that  they  may  readily  be  set  up 
in  almost  any  community  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  This  has 
not,  however,  been  the  case  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
butter  and  cheese  industry  has  gained  a  footing.  There  have  been 
many  failures,  especially  in  small  cooperative  establishments.  Never- 
theless, the  conditions  of  success  even  under  cooperation  are  pretty 
well  defined  and  easil}'^  learned  by  this  time.  One  of  these  conditions, 
regardless  of  whether  the  creamery  is  a  cooperative  or  an  individual 
enterprise,  is  the  use  of  an  ample  supply  of  capital  to  provide  the  best 
machinery,  trained  management,  and  operation  on  a  large  scale. 
The  creameries  of  Kansas  may  be  taken  as  typical.  Twenty-four 
creameries  reporting  to  the  bureau  of  labor  of  that  State  in  1897  had 
a  capital  of  $259,442  invested,  being  an  average  of  $10,810  per 
creamery. 

The  dependence  of  these  establishments  on  markets  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  20  creameries  reporting  at  that  time  sold  only  8.4  per 
cent  of  their  product  within  the  State  of  Kansas;  70.9  per  cent  was 
shipped  to  other  States  and  sold  there,  and  15.2  percent  was  exported, 
leaving  5.5  per  cent  to  be  accounted  for.  Special  inquiry  has  shown 
that  the  use  of  the  refrigerator  cars  has  enabled  the  Western  producer 
to  put  his  butter  and  cheese  into  almost  any  market  within  the  country 
without  deterioration  in  quality.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years 
two  at  least  of  the  large  packing-house  companies  have  gone  into  the 
business  of  collecting  and  distributing  butter,  thus  putting  at  the  ser- 
vice of  producers,  large  and  small,  throughout  these  States  a  much 
larger  number  of  refrigerator  cars  than  formerly.  Under  these  new 
conditions  production  would  seem  to  be  materially  advantaged. 

INSURANCE,  BANKS,  AND  COOPERATIVE   BUYING. 

Excessive  rates  for  insurance  on  rural  property  drove  farmers  into 
independent  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  insurance  against  fire 
losses  first,  and  later  to  other  forms  of  insurance.  In  every  essential 
respect  this  departure  has  justified  the  treatment  of  rural  conditions 
as  a  separate  field  for  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  distri- 
bution of  losses.  Rates  of  insurance  have  been  greatly  lowered,  and 
special  forms  of  insurance  have  been  provided  for,  which  under  the 
old  standard  policies  were  not  to  be  had. 

The  credit  banks  of  Europe  have  not  seemed  adaptable  to  the  con- 
■  ditions  of  farming  in  the  United  States.     Branch  banks,  State  banks, 

^  Missouri  Agricultural  Report,  1901. 
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private  banks,  and  national  banks,  under  the  act  of  1900  providing 
for  smaller  capitalization  ($25,000),  have  all,  to  some  extent,  partici- 
pated in  the  remarkable  growth  of  banks  and  banking  capital  in  rural 
sections  of  the  country  since  1893. 

Cooperative  buying  has  succeeded  within  limits.  The  old  idea  that 
a  cooperative  store  in  a  farming  community,  under  the  management  of 
one  not  specially  accustomed  to  the  selection  of  goods  for  the  local 
market,  could  succeed  because  of  the  assured  patronage  of  the  pro- 
moters, has  long  since  proved  itself  impracticable.  The  rock  on  which 
these  stores  were  wrecked  was  lack  of  cash.  Generally  where  farmers 
have  confined  themselves  to  a  quite  limited  variety  of  goods  needed  by 
them,  such  as  standard  grades  of  fertilizers,  farm  machinery,  and 
implements,  and  groceries  which  can  be  handled  in  large  quantities, 
cooperation  has  justified  itself,  but  as  a  rule  on  a  cash  basis  only. 
In  such  goods  the  risks  of  maintaining  a  stock  and  of  handling  are 
small,  the  time  between  their  purchase  and  their  distribution  to  the 
so-called  consumer  is  short,  and  the  advantage  of  buying  in  large 
quantities  for  cash  can  be  realized  without  any  great  advances  on  the 
part  of  any  particular  person.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  coupled 
with  cash  payments  by  consumers,  cooperative  buying  within  the  lines 
specified  has  frequently  been  carried  on  in  many  different  forms  with 
a  highly  creditable  degree  of  success. 

Another  obstacle  in  cooperative  buying  has  been  the  absence  of  a 
credit  rating  on  the  part  of  cooperative  organizations,  in  cases  where 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  buy  for  cash. 


IX.    AGRICULTURAL  METHODS. 

The  progress  of  American  farming  from  its  beginnings  in  colonial 
days  to  the  present  era  of  invention  and  rural  comfort  is  one  of  the 
most  instructive  phases  of  our  national  evolution.  Early  colonial 
methods  were  crude.  "Agriculture,  as  we  know  it,"  says  Mr.  George 
K.  Holmes,  "can  scarcely  be  considered  to  have  existed.  The  plow 
was  little  used.  The  hoe  was  the  implement  of  industry.  Made  at  the 
plantation  smithy,  the  blade  was  ill  formed  and  clumsy,  and  the  handle 
was  a  sapling  with  the  bark  left  on.  After  a  succession  of  crops  had 
exhausted  the  soil,  the  cows  were  sometimes  penned  upon  it."  This 
was  the  state  of  fanning  in  Georgia  in  1790,  and  it  represented 
the  South  as  a  whole.  The  same  authority  states  that  "the  Massa- 
chusetts farmer  who  witnessed  the  Revolution  plowed  his  ground 
with  a  wooden  plow."  The  age  of  iron  and  steel  had  not  yet  begun, 
and  some  of  the  tools  of  the  colonial  farmer  were  quite  as  primitive 
as  those  of  the  days  of  the  Roman  Republic.     His  tools  were  costly 
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and  crude.  Of  machinery  there  was  none,  and  the  principal  imple- 
ment was  the  wooden  plow.  Not  until  the  beginning  of  the  past 
century  had  the  harrow  made  its  appearance  as  a  farm  implement, 
and  it  was  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
modern  implements  and  machinery  actually  entered  into  the  equip- 
ment of  the  American  farm.  "  In  comparison  with  the  agriculture  of 
the  present  time,  that  of  the  previous  century  and  of  the  earlier  half 
of  the  present  century  was  crude,  wasteful,  uneconomical,  expensive, 
laborious,  and  unscientific.'"  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  just  what  dates 
the  older  order  of  cultivation  broke  up  and  the  newer  methods  began, 
because  they  began  at  diflferent  times  in  different  places.  Neverthe- 
less, the  first  period  in  this  development  extended  down  not  far  from 
the  time  of  the  civil  war.  After  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  generally, 
the  new  era  of  machinery  and  of  the  application  of  science  to  the 
methods  of  cultivation  began.  Railroad  building  throughout  the 
Central  and  Western  States  increased  the  demand  for  variety  of  farm 
products.  Variety  in  commercial  demand  reacted  upon  the  system  of 
farming  by  favoring  a  more  economical  system  of  rotation  and  restrain- 
ing the  ruinous  practice  of  single  cropping.  The  same  tendency  to 
diversification  in  production  received  a  new  impetus  from  the  great 
f  aU  in  prices  of  cereals  and  live  stock,  first  about  1873,  the  second  time 
about  1885,  and  lastly  in  1893-1896.  The  effect  of  these  successive 
reductions  was  to  develop  dairying  and  fruit  raising  throughout  the 
East  and  the  West.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  in  the  South  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  trucking  in  the  tide-water  territory 
and  tobacco  growing  generally,  and  to  a  more  extensive  cultivation  of 
cereals  and  maintenance  of  live  stock  throughout  the  Piedmont  and 
the  mountain  sections. 

As  early  as  1860  the  agriculture  of  the  Middle  States  was  regarded 
as  having  reached  the  limit  of  development  in  certain  directions.  The 
production  of  wheat,  for  example,  had  fallen  four  and  a  half  millions 
of  bushels  behind  that  of  1850,  while  the  population  had  increased  one 
and  a  half  millions.  The  soil  of  New  England  was  looked  upon  as 
exhausted  by  tillage.  Wheat  had  ceased  to  be  remunei'ative  there. 
The  causes  assigned  for  the  decline  in  the  Middle  States  were  even 
then  given  as  (1)  competition  with  the  West  and  consequent  low 
prices,  and  (2)  the  want  of  sufiicient  capital  to  admit  of  a  better  sys- 
tem of  farming.  The  methods  of  farming  were  such  as  to  exhaust  the 
organic  matter  from  the  soil  and  to  give  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
maintenance  of  fertility  by  manuring.  It  is  reported  that ''many 
continue  to  grow  wheat  in  the  same  manner  and  with  as  little  prepara- 
tion as  when  the  country  was  new  and  the  soil  abounded  in  available 
plant  food."    An  undue  amount  of  attention  was  given  to  wheat.     It 

^  Yearbook  of  the  Departjment  of  Agriculture,  1899,  article  on  **  Progress  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  United  States,**  by  Geo.  K.  Holmes. 
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was  not  uncommon  to  grow  wheat  every  other  year  on  the  same  land. 
This  was  the  case  in  western  New  York,  then  regarded  as  the  finest 
wheat  section  of  the  East.  At  this  juncture  it  was  the  continuous 
opening  of  Western  lands  that  saved  the  East  from  the  necessity  of 
entering  upon  intensive  cultivation.  The  public  land  policy  postponed 
this  general  change  in  agricultural  methods  for  fully  fifty  years. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  opening  of  the  public  lands  on  so  extensive  a  scale  created  a 
demand  for  machinery.  The  utter  insufficiency  of  labor  to  harvest 
and  thresh  the  grain  called  into  use  that  series  of  wonderful  imple- 
ments which  must  rightly  be  regarded  as  among  the  great  inventions 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  period  between  1870  and  1880  was  the  one  of  most  rapid  intro- 
duction of  farming  implements.  Comparison  of  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  valuation  of  the  three  principal  forms  of  farm  property  on  a 
gold  basis  shows  the  following  result.  The  currency  valuations  of 
the  figures  of  the  census  of  1870  are  reduced  by  one-fifth: 

Percentage  of  increase  in  valuation  of  farm  property  ^  by  decades^  from  1860  to  1890. 

[From  the  Abstract  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  p.  99.] 


Items. 


Lands,  fences,  and  baildings 

liye  stock  on  hand 

Implements  and  machinery 


1850  to 

1860  to 

1870  to 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

72 

11 

87 

100 

12 

28 

62 

9 

60 

1880  to 
1880. 


80 
47 
21 


During  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880  the  value  of  farm  implements 
and  machinery  doubled,  reckoning  on  the  gold  basis  of  valuation. 
Neither  of  the  other  kinds  of  farm  property  increased  so  rapidly.  The 
lower  percentage  of  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  machinery  for  the 
decade  from  1880  to  1890  is  more  apparent  than  real.  With  the  fall  in 
the  prices  of  machinery  the  amount  of  machinery  bought  has  increased 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  this  percentage  would  indicate. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States  has  always  been 
made  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor,  so  that  the  invention  and 
use  of  agricultural  implements  has  been  a  necessity  of  the  conditions 
through  which  the  country  passed  from  its  very  beginning.  The  effect 
of  the  civil  war  was  to  withdraw  an  unusually  large  number  of  peo- 
ple from  the  cultivation  of  the  farms.  The  impetus  given  to  manu- 
factures and  to  transportation  by  this  struggle,  together  with  the 
influence  of  high  prices  upon  production,  all  tended  to  draw  upon  the 
farm  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  militant  as  well  as  the  peaceful 
enterprises  of  the  nation.    This  gave  new  inducement  to  the  invention 
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and  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements.  The  Commissioner  of 
Patents  of  that  period  states  that  "notwithstanding  half  a  million  of 
our  agriculturists  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  farm  to  engage  in 
military  service,  still  the  number  of  applications  for  patents  on  agri- 
cultural implements,  including  reapers,  beehives,  horse  hayforks  and 
horse  hayrakes,  has  increased  from  360  in  1861  to  502  in  1863." 

At  the  London  exhibition  of  1851  the  general  excellence  of  Ameri- 
can plows,  reapers,  churns,  scythes,  axes,  forks,  and  other  implements 
was  acknowledged  by  the  admission  of  the  judges  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  triumph  of  American  reapers  marked  a  new  era  in 
European  agriculture.  It  was  estimated  by  the  census  of  1860  that 
the  average  value  of  farm  implements  and  machinery  for  each  farm 
of  100  acres  was  $150.  In  New  England  the  value  of  machinery 
Employed  averaged  $1.34  per  acre  of  improved  lands,  while  in  the 
Middle  States  it  was  $2.07  per  acre,  in  the  Western  States,  $1.56,  and 
in  the  Southern  States  $1.48  per  acre.  This  in  general  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  with  regard  to  agricultural  machinery  at  the 
period  when  the  lands  of  the  East  had  deteriorated  in  fertility  and  the 
virgin  plains  of  the  West  were  just  beginning  their  phenomenal  yields 
of  grain.  The  East  had  neither  the  capital  nor  the  system  of  culture 
to  meet  competition  from  the  West  with  its  new  machinery.  *  The  chief 
causes  why  the  Elast  failed  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Western 
lands  was  to  be  found  (1)  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  land;  (2)  in  the 
absence  of  surplus  capital  with  which  to  experiment,  in  order  to 
inaugurate  a  more  intensive  system  of  culture,  and  (3)  in  the  superior 
implemental  equipment  of  the  Western  grain  producer.  Moreover, 
the  state  of  agricultural  knowledge  was  deficient  in  adaptability  to 
change. 

The  application  of  machinery  to  harvesting  and  handling  crops  has 
not  by  any  means  reached  its  limits  in  increasing  the  resources  of  the 
farm.  The  grain  binder  has  had  as  great  an  influence  as  any  piece  of 
machinery  upon  the  extension  of  the  growth  of  wheat.  The  com 
harvester,  the  corn-husking  and  the  fodder-shredding  machines  have 
been  upon  the  market  since  1885.  It  was  estimated,  according  to 
the  Iron  Age,  that  about  35,000  corn  harvesters  were  sold  during 
1901,  and  that  between  8,000  and  10,000  husking  and  shredding 
machines  would  be  sold  before  the  close  of  the  season.  These  facts 
indicate  a  new  direction  in  which  machinery  is  making  triumphs. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  scarcity  of  labor  has  made  it  necessary  for  the 
farmer  to  resort  to  machinery.  This  same  scarcity  is  being  felt 
throughout  the  West  in  the  corn-husking  season,  especially  when  the 
demand  for  labor  in  manufacturing  industries  coincides  with  the  har- 
vesting season  in  the  corn  belt.  But  the  saving  of  the  labor  item  of 
expense  will  be  less  profitable  than  the  gain  which  comes  from  the 
increase  in  the  fodder  crop  resulting  from  the  shredding  of  the  com 
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fodder.  The  yield  of  fodder  to  the  acre  is  as  great  in  tonnage  as  the 
average  crop  of  hay,  and  when  shredded  it  is  said  to  be  equal  to  hay 
in  feeding  value.  Heretofore  the  farmers  of  the  West  have  been 
unable  to  save  this  enormously  valuable  fodder  crop  because  labor  was 
not  to  be  had  for  cutting  and  shocking  it  by  hand.  The  best  that  they 
could  do  was  to  drive  through  the  field  with  a  wagon,  husk  the  ears 
from  the  stalks,  and  leave  these  immense  reserves  of  fodder  to  waste 
and  rot  on  the  ground.  Machinery  has  therefore  added  immensely 
to  the  possibilities  of  maintaining  live  stock  on  the  western  farm. 
This  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  present  and  prospective  elements  of 
strength  in  the  agricultural  situation  throughout  the  corn  belt,  if  not 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  FERTILITY. 

At  the  basis  of  all  rural  prosperity  lies  the  preservation  of  the  soil's 
fertility.  The  most  prominent  cause  of  decline  in  the  productive  con- 
dition of  land  is  found  in  the  lack  of  proper  management  to  this  end. 
It  has  been  reported  that  in  South  Carolina  seven  or  eight  millions  of 
dollars  are  spent  every  year  for  fertilizers.  There  the  complaint  is 
made  that  manure  is  too  heavy  to  haul  into  the  fields  and  is  therefore 
left  to  go  to  waste.  In  the  Northwest,  in  the  Dakotas,  it  is  stated  that 
fai-mers  had  been  raising  grain  by  simply  scattering  it  on  the  surface 
and  dragging  it  in  without  doing  any  plowing  of  the  soil  except  once 
in  five  or  six  years.  Where  the  seeding  has  been  done  by  contract 
without  supervision  it  has  frequently  been  done  in  a  slipshod  manner. 
Farms  in  North  Dakota  have  until  recently  been  sowed  to  wheat  for 
many  years  in  succession.  Though  the  last  year's  crop  was  one  of 
extraordinary  yield,  nevertheless  such  treatment  simply  shows  that  the 
resources  of  the  soil  must  be  gradually  exhausted  unless  variation  in 
crop  relieves  the  strain  upon  the  elements  of  fertility.  This  is  one  of 
the  objections  to  bonanza  farming.  While  its  methods  may  seem  more 
business-like  than  those  of  many  small  farms,  it  still  remains  true  that 
a  farm  cultivated  on  the  wholesale  plan  and  continuously  robs  the  soil 
of  its  fertility  and,  if  continued  long  enough  without  replenishment, 
will  necessarily  extinguish  profits. 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  cotton,  tobacco,  and  grain  crops 
has  become  so  general  throughout  the  East  and  the  South  as  to  be  a 
constant  part  of  the  farmer's  annual  outlay.  Discoveries  of  phosphate 
beds  in  South  Carolina,  in  Florida,  and  later  in  Tennessee,  have  given 
the  Southern  States  a  special  advantage  in  the  use  of  this  species  of 
fertilizer.  They  have  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  this  means 
of  increasing  the  productiveness  of  their  soils.  Inferior  brands  have 
been  driven  from  the  market.  The  State  authorities  have  intervened 
between  manufacturers  and  consumers  of  fertilizers  to  test  the  stand- 
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ard  of  quality  by  inspection  and  analysis,  thus  protecting  the  farmer 
against  misrepresentation.  Exclusive  dependence  on  commercial  fer- 
tilizers has,  however,  greatly  retarded  attention  to  the  use  and  prepa- 
ration of  farm  manures.  Mr.  Hammond,  with  others,  considers  that 
on  this  account  commercial  fertilizers  have  been  a  positive  injury  to 
the  progress  of  Southern  agriculture. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

In  maintaining  the  fertility  of  soil,  rotation  of  crops  is  coming  to 
play  a  more  important  r61e,  especially  in  the  less  advanced  sections  of 
the  country,  whose  crop  system  has  been  deficient  in  leguminous  plants. 
A  shorter  rotation  series  is  giving  place  to  a  longer  one,  thus  relieving 
the  soil  to  a  greater  extent  of  the  drain  caused  by  a  smaller  variety  of 
crops. 

Rotation  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  and  maintaining  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  by  the  growing  of  leguminous  plants,  such  as  red  clover,  stock 
peas,  etc.,  has  spread  in  the  South  in  recent  years.  Together  with  this 
method  has  come  that  of  the  more  intensive  system  of  cultivation  of 
fruits  for  commercial  purposes,  including  strawberries,  tomatoes,  etc., 
in  localities  near  to  shipping  points.  The  old  system,  which  these 
changes  superseded  only  within  a  decade  or  so,  was  that  of  raising 
cotton  or  com  on  the  same  land  year  after  year  until  the  land  became 
utterly  impoverished. 

THE   LIVE-STOCK   SYSTEM  OP  MAINTAINING   FERTILITY. 

Experience  seems  to  have  demonstrated  that  stock  growing  and  stock 
feeding  are  essential  to  permanent  prosperity  in  farming.  The  present 
state  of  agriculture  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  has  to  be  considered 
in  this  light,  and  somewhat  apart  from  the  conditions  west  of  that 
stream.  Somewhat  more  accurately,  the  East,  or  New  England,  and 
the  South,  have  to  be  judged  separately  with  regard  to  the  condition 
of  farms.  The  abandoned  farms  in  the  East,  and  the  unproductive 
fields  of  the  South,  together  with  the  diminished  yield  of  some  of  the 
Middle  States,  have  forced  the  farmer  to  reckon  with  the  limited 
resources  of  the  soil.  But  everywhere  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to 
have  recourse  to  the  same  remedy.  In  many  of  the  best  farmed  por- 
tions of  the  Middle  States  it  has  been  the  practice  for  a  quarter,  or 
possibly  half  a  century,  to  restore  and  maintain  fertility  by  means  of 
manure.  For  this  purpose  the  straw  and  the  corn  fodder  were  neces- 
sary elements  of  production.  The  winter  function  of  live  stock  was 
to  build  up  a  supply  of  manure  suflScient  to  fertilize  at  least  part,  if 
not  all,  of  the  fall  sowing  in  grain.  In  the  interior  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi  the  old  practice  of  burning  the  straw  to  get  rid 
of  it  appears  to  have  passed  away  at  last,  and  the  utilization  of  the 
live  stock  during  the  winter  for  the  manufacture  of  a  manure  supply 
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has  become  an  established  yet  often  neglected  method  of  bringing  a 
farm  back  to  a  prime  condition  of  fertility.  In  this  process  of  pre- 
paring manure  as  a  fertilizing  factor  a  radical  step  in  advance  was 
taken  when  it  was  learned  that  manure  kept  under  cover  of  a  roof  was 
far  more  valuable  than  one  which  had  been  drained  by  the  rains  of 
winter,  spring,  and  summer. 

Present-day  farming  has  learned  another  important  fact  in  the  rela- 
tion of  commercial  fertilizers  to  barnyard  manure  as  a  means  of 
restoring  fertility.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  used  as  supplementary 
aids,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  contain  only  two  of  three  elements 
of  plant  food  and  do  not  furnish  the  material  for  the  formation  of 
humus  in  the  soil.  The  function  of  manure  is  to  give  growing  plants 
a  deeper  and  a  wider  range  of  appropriation  of  plant  food.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  this,  and  the  only  source  from  which  it  comes  is 
decayed  plants.  Where  lime  is  used  for  fertilization,  as  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  some  vegetable  material  is  necessary  for  giving  to  the 
lime  its  full  effect  upon  the  crops.  Whatever  form  of  commercial 
fertilizer  may  be  used,  the  vegetable  elements  of  manure  are  funda- 
mental in  increasing  their  efficiency. 

It  is  from  this  standpoint  of  agricultural  intelligence  that  one  has 
to  look  upon  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  Extern  as  well  as 
Western  agriculture.  The  answer  to  the  whole  question  of  what  to 
do  to  escape  from  the  exhausting  of  soil  fertilit}'^  is  found  in  keeping 
more  stock.  Live  stock  has  ceased  to  be  a  side  issue  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  farm,  and  it  no  longer  serves  its  main  purpose  in  supplying 
food  for  the  farm  family,  but  has  become  the  keystone  to  the  whole 
structure  of  development  in  the  newer  farm  econom}^  which  recog- 
nizes that  the  point  of  diminishing  return  to  labor  and  capital  can  be 
indefinitely  postponed  only  by  utilizing  live  stock  of  such  types  and 
condition  as  will  pay  for  themselves  the  year  round,  both  by  helping 
to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  farm  and  by  contributing  to  its  cash 
income. 

The  economic  function  of  live  stock  has  thus  become  paramount  as 
compared  with  the  crops  of  the  farm  which  are  subordinate  in  this 
system.  The  quantity  and  the  kind  of  crop  that  a  farmer  under  the 
live-stock  economy  can  produce  is  dependent  on  his  live  stock.  That 
being  the  case,  the  crops  grown  must  be  such  as  will  maintain  the 
stock  all  the  year  round  with  as  little  outlay  as  possible  for  feed  not 
produced  on  the  farm.  With  a  supply  of  farm-made  feed  for  stock, 
which  regularly  contributes  a  net  gain  to  the  fertility  of  the  farm,  an 
endless  chain  of  economic  activity  is  maintained.  There  is  no  danger 
that  the  soil  will  cease  to  bring  a  fair  return  to  its  cultivator;  and  the 
natural  increase  of  the  stock,  together  with  the  steady  rise  of  values 
which  comes  with  the  growth  of  population,  will  guarantee  the  farmer 
against  loss  in  the  long  run. 
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Only  those  who  have  examined  the  facts  in  the  development  of 
American  agriculture  will  realize  how  recent  has  been  the  extension 
of  this  system  of  farming  over  the  agricultural  States  of  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Only  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  chief  aim  of  farming  was  the  preparation  of  a  commercial  sur- 
plus of  raw  materials  for  market.  When  it  was  found  that  this 
policy  was  wasting  fertility  in  the  face  of  falling  prices,  the  introduc- 
tion of  live  stock  as  a  larger  factor  in  farm  investment  followed  natu- 
rally. It  was  a  short  step,  but  one  of  fundamental  meaning  to  the 
profitable  pursuit  of  agriculture  when  the  waste  matter  of  the  vege- 
table growth  and  animal  life  were  combined  to  restore  and  maintain 
permanently  the  fertility  of  exhausted  farm  lands. 

The  entrance  of  American  agriculture  upon  this  era  of  its  history  is 
marked  b}^  the  utilization  of  such  by-products  as  straw  in  the  making 
of  manure  in  wheat-growing  sections,  by  the  use  of  fodder  for  stock 
feeding  in  corn-growing  sections,  and  the  use  of  cotton  seed  both  for 
fertilizing  and  for  stock  feeding  in  the  cotton  belt.  It  had  become 
necessary  to  resort  to  these  hitherto  unemployed  sources  of  wealth  to 
make  farming  profitable.  The  rediscovery  of  their  worth  has  put 
farming  on  a  new  foundation. 

CONDITIONS    IN   DIFFERENT   SECTIONS. 

There  are  now,  approximately,  5,700,000  farms  in  the  United  States. 
The  policy  of  development  outlined  above  applies  especially  to  those 
in  the  Northern  and  Western  section  of  the  country  where  no  single 
crop  now  dominates  the  system  of  culture  as  cotton  has  in  the  South. 
Yet  even  in  the  South  the  same  policy  is  here  and  there  beginning  to 
prevail,  though  somewhat  more  slowly  and  less  generally,  as  a  means 
of  restoring  fertility  to  the  land.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
Southern  agriculture  is  based  rather  on  commercial  fertilizers  to  sus- 
tain a  single  cropping  system  of  cultivation  than  on  live  stock.  The 
use  of  cotton  seed  for  fertilizing  is  but  the  crude  beginning  of  a  self- 
restoring  system  of  culture.  The  demonstrated  value  of  cotton  seed 
for  feeding  pui^poses  is  known,  but  the  quantity  and  quality  of  stock 
and  fodder  are  both  wanting  to  complete  the  self-sufficing  system  of 
maintaining  fertility. 

Analysis  of  conditions  thus  far  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
of  permanent  prosperity  have  received  a  fuller  degree  of  development 
in  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  There  is  in  Southern  agriculture 
no  such  organization  of  the  faim  by  which  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
guaranteed  against  exploitation  in  the  present  or  future.  The  South 
is  still  in  the  extensive  stage  of  cultivation. 

Agricultural  statistics  make  it  clear  that  the  14  Southern  Statues 
have  developed  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  other  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, not  only  in  rural  population,  but  in  farm  families  and  in  the  number 
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of  farms.  Nevertheless,  apart  from  the  insistence  upon  diversification 
of  crops  and  a  more  general  production  of  the  farm's  supplies,  the 
main  trend  of  Southern  development  in  the  agricultural  industiy  as 
a  whole  seems  as  yet  to  be  devoid  of  any  scientific  foundation  for  per- 
manent prosperity. 

A  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  below  the  level  of  profitable  cultivation 
may  leave  the  major  portion  of  the  plantations  without  a  business  basis 
on  which  to  sustain  credit  or  meet  obligations.  While  this  is  the  case 
the  tenure  of  prosp)erity  can  not  be  permanent,  because  it  is  not  suf- 
ficiently capable  of  adaptation  to  changes  in  the  market. 

Two  opposite  systems  prevail  in  the  two  great  agricultural  belts  of 
the  countrv — the  cotton  belt  and  the  corn  and  wheat  belt.  In  the 
cotton  belt  the  prevailing  policy  in  the  use  and  treatment  of  land  is  still 
expansive  and  hence  exhaustive,  because  the  resources  of  the  farm  are 
not  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  self-fertilization  of  the 
soil.  The  dependence  is  still  mainly  upon  commercial  fertilizers  to 
keep  up  the  productivity  of  improved  areas.  In  the  corn  and  wheat 
belt,  on  the  other  hand,  what  tends  to  amount  to  a  self-sufficing  sys- 
tem of  recuperation  has  impressed  itself  permanently  upon  farm  policy. 
The  economic  tendency  of  the  former  system  is  in  the  long  run  suicidal; 
that  of  the  latter,  dependent  solely  on  good  management  for  permanent 
prosperity.  The  live-stock  system  of  farming  is  not  only  the  key  to 
the  trend  of  existing  practice,  but  is  furthermore  the  pivotal  factor 
in  the  adaptation  of  the  business  of  farming  to  changes  in  the  market. 
'The  increase  or  decrease  of  quantity  or  changes  in  the  variety  of  stock 
puts  into  the  hands  of  the  farmer  the  means  of  adjusting  his  enter- 
prise to  commercial  conditions  affecting  his  products. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  changes  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
greater  portion  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  United  States  in  the  past 
ten  years  or  more  is  the  transition  of  farming  from  a  cereal  to  a  live- 
stock basis.  The  economic  function  of  live  stock  in  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  land  is  better  appreciated  in  practice  and  is  being 
more  systematically  developed  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  This  change  has  revolutionized  the  position  of  the  agricul- 
tural producer  in  his  relation  to  the  market  for  his  products.  Live 
stock  in  commerce,  directly  and  indirectly,  has  acquired  an  increased 
impoilance  which  can  be  compared  only  with  the  progress  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  in  manufactures  within  the  last  decade  of  our 
economic  development. 

Coincident  with  this  great  transformation  in  agriculture  the  pro- 
duction of  live  stock  has  seen  the  gradual  decline  of  the  ranch  system 
and  the  substitution  of  the  farm  system  of  rearing  and  feeding  live 
stock  for  commercial  purposes.  With  this  change  from  the  ranch 
method  to  the  farm  method  of  production  has  occurred  an  improve- 
ment in  the  breeds  of  stock  of  various  kinds,  whereby  the  quality  of 
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the  product  has  been  so  greatly  improved  that  the  original  types  of 
cattle,  for  example,  as  represented  in  the  long-horned  Texas  steer, 
have  practically  disappeared.  In  his  place  are  now  found  a  few  supe- 
rior t3'pes,  including  such  as  the  Herefords,  the  Short  Horns,  the 
Anguses,  and  the  Galloway's.  There  is  possibly  no  better  illustration 
of  the  influence  of  agricultural  depressions  on  the  policy  of  the  pro- 
ducer than  this  change  in  the  breeds  of  cattle.  Among  other  results 
of  this  attention  to  breeding  on  the  part  of  the  producer,  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  is  the  advantage  which  this  improved  type  of  beef 
cattle  has  given  the  United  States  over  her  South  American  rivals  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  The  strength  of  the  business  of  the  United 
States  as  a  producer  of  beef  for  foreign  consumers  lies  at  the  present 
time  not  so  much  in  numerical  preponderance  as  in  the  superiority  of 
the  quality  of  stock  which  the  country  is  now  in  condition  to  supply 
indefinitely. 

Another  practice  called  forth  by  the  demands  of  stock  upon  the  farm 
is  that  of  using  certain  fodder  crops  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  restor- 
ing nitrogen  to  the  soil  and  of  maintaining  the  stock  on  roughness. 
Feeding  and  fertilizing  value  are  thus  combined  in  the  same  growth. 
The  restoration  crop  not  only  rests  the  land,  but  sustains  the  herd 
while  it  contributes  to  the  soil's  enrichment. 

IMPROVED  TILLAGE. 

One  of  the  results  of  practical  experiment  and  of  scientific  research^ 
about  which  the  experience  of  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New  are 
agreed  is  this,  that  the  productiveness  of  any  soil  depends  as  much  upon 
its  physical  condition  as  upon  the  amount  of  plant  food  it  contains. 
This  conclusion  lies  directly  in  the  path  of  intensive  cultivation.  *'It 
has  been  frequently  shown  that  the  soils  of  abandoned  farms,  for  exam- 
ple, contain  large  amounts  of  plant  food,  but  are  still  quite  infertile."* 
By  proper  and  careful  methods  of  cultivation  such  soils  have  been 
made  to  produce  large  crops.  This  fruitfulness  is  brought  about 
through  improvement  of  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  by  drain- 
age, careful  and  frequent  working  of  the  land,  and  the  growing  and 
plowing  under  of  leguminous  and  other  green  crops.  The  new  soil 
culture,  therefore,  lays  the  emphasis  on  the  condition  of  the  soil  rather 
than  on  its  constitution. 

One  problem  involved  in  this  principle's  application  is  that.of  enabling 
the  soil  to  appropriate  and  conserve  the  supplies  of  moisture  which  fall 
during  seasons  when  crops  are  usualh'  not  growing,  to  be  drawn  upon 
during  the  period  when  rainfall  is  small  and  moisture  is  most  essential. 
The  continuous  cultivation  of  land  tends  to  exhaust  the  plant  food,  where 

^American  Agriculturist's  Yearbook,  1899,  p.  193. 
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there  is  no  addition  of  manure.  The  original  supply  of  vegetable  mate- 
rial in  the  soil  is  thus  withdrawn,  and  the  condition  of  looseness  and 
therefore  of  receptivity  of  the  rain  is  lost.  The  land  can  not  store  up 
in  times  of  excessive  moisture  what  is  most  needed  in  the  drier  periods 
of  crop  growing.  The  two  means  by  which  the  proper  suppl}'^  of 
moisture  has  been  provided  for  are  drainage  and  thorough  tillage,  but 
none  of  these  systems  can  be  maintained  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  up 
the  productivitj^  of  the  soil  without  the  application  of  humus  in  the 
form  of  stable  manure.  For  that  purpose  throughout  the  United 
States  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  of  attention  to  this  feature  in 
the  system  of  farming.  This  has  been  accompanied  by  an  equally 
wonderful  increase  in  the  quantity  of  hay  and  rough  feeding  material, 
for  cattle  especially,  and  these  two  elements,  cattle  and  feed,  have 
together  supplied  stable  manure  as  a  means  of  maintaining  tlie  fertil- 
ity of  the  farm.  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  how  completely  the  last 
decade  of  agricultural  progress  has  changed  in  the  directions  indicated 
above. 

FORESTS. 

The  maintenance  of  fertility  is  intimately  connected  with  forests.  A 
worn-out  soil,  as  is  well  known,  is  frequently  permitted  to  reforest 
itself  and  thus,  in  the  courae  of  10  or  15  years,  feed  the  soil  with  the 
vegetable  matter  which  exacting  cultivation  had  exhausted.  Apart 
from  this,  however,  the  influence  of  forests  upon  the  natural  condition 
of  the  country  gives  them  a  function  which  no  other  agency  can  satis- 
factorily perform. 

The  function  of  the  forest  in  the  economy  of  nature  has  been  clearly 
described  in  these  words:  "  With  a  watershed  protected  by  a  growth 
of  timber  the  winter  rains  and  melting  snows  are  held  in  reserve  and 
given  up  gradually  through  the  summer,  supplying  the  streams  with 
the  normal  amount  required  during  the  long  dry  season  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  field,  orchard,  and  vineyard.  But  when  those  watersheds  are 
denuded  of  their  protecting  growth  the  rain  and  melting  snows  are 
hurried  mpidly  into  the  streams  and  precipitated  into  the  valley  at  a 
season  when  irrigation  is  not  needed,  and  when  the  dry  season  comes 
these  streams  have  either  ceased  to  flow  altogether  or  have  dwindled 
to  insignificant  rivulets,  and  irrigation  becomes  impossible." 

Some  years  ago,  according  to  an  official  report,  it  was  found  that  the 
Susquehanna  River,  previously  a  navigable  stream,  had  begun  to  change 
its  character;  that  it  was  seriously  flooded  in  winter  and  early  spring, 
and  there  were  long  periods  in  summer  when  the  flow  diminished  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  river  was  no  longer  navigable  save  for  vessels 
of  the  lightest  draft.  An  inquiry  was  ordered  by  the  Government, 
and  the  I'esult  of  the  investigation  was  to  affirm  the  speculation  that  this 
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change  in  the  character  of  the  river  was  due  to  the  removal  of  the 
forests  in  its  basin,  whereby  the  ground  was  robbed  of  its  protective 
covering  of  roots,  moss,  leaves,  and  porous  soil  which  serve  as  a 
natural  reservoir,  holding  back  the  water  and  compelling  it  to  descend 
slowly  to  the  stream.  It  was  estimated  by  the  commission  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  rainfall  in  a  forest  area  is  held  back  by  the  forest  floor,  so 
to  call  it,  and  only  one-fifth  is  carried  away  at  once  to  the  rivers  so  as 
to  cause  floods,  but  in  the  case  of  a  watershed  denuded  of  forests  the 
proportions  are  reversed.  Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  preser- 
vation of  forests  or  woodland  areas  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
fertility  and  well-being  of  a  country. 

Apart  from  the  natural  function  of  forests  in  maintaining  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  in  any  portion  of  the  country,  there  is  an  eco- 
nomic dependence  of  the  farm  upon  wood  lands.  The  extent  of  this 
dependence  ma}^  be  gathered  from  the  figures  of  the  wooded  area  incor- 
porated in  the  farm  acreage  of  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
census  of  1890,  our  fanns  aggregated  623,000,000  acres,  of  which  about 
200,000,000  acres  were  under  wood.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this 
woodland  area  is  embraced  in  those  generally  important  adjuncts  of 
the  farm  known  as  wood  lots  and  in  timber  tracts  held  chiefly  by 
farmers  for  their  value  as  sources  of  timber.  This  is  especially  the 
case  throughout  the  East. 

Profitable  fanning  throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  the  West 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  growth  of  trees.  Fuel,  fencing, 
building  material,  and  protection  from  wind  are  some  of  the  principal 
uses  of  trees  in  those  regions.  Forestry  has  now  become  a  feature  of 
Statt^.  activity  in  aid  of  agriculture,  to  the  end  that  wooded  areas  may 
attain  the  greatest  usefulness  and  most  peimanent  value  to  their 
owners. 

*  The  forestal  resources  of  the  United  States  in  their  relation  to  agri- 
culture consequently  present  a  new  series  of  problems  which  farm 
interests  are  seriously  considering.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  last 
century,  and  even  down  toward  its  close,  agricultural  progress  gener- 
all}'  required  the  clearing  of  lands  for  cultivation.  The  forests  were  a 
hindrance  to  progress.  After  a  century  and  a  half  of  such  effort  to 
hew  settlements  out  of  the  dense  woods  on  the  frontier,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  utility  of  forests  came  to  be  undervalued  and  that  they 
were  wastefuUy  destroyed.  The  work  of  denudation  received  a  fresh 
impulse  with  the  progress  of  railroad  building,  whereby  lumber  could 
be  brought  from  places  before  inaccessible.  Then  came  the  growth 
of  foreign  demand  on  the  Southern  lumber  supply.  Now,  after  half 
a  century  of  exploitation,  the  country  has  apparentU'  reached  the 
danger  point,  at  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  protect  regions  not 
suitable  for  farming,  but  necessary  for  the  life  of  streams  and  rivers. 
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The  diminishing  streams  and  the  higher  prices  of  lumber  are  together 
awakening  the  people  to  the  new  conditions.  These  conditions  have 
been  changing  rapidly  during  the  past  thirty  years.  Already  some  of 
the  grandest  forests  of  the  world  are  robbed  of  their  wealth,  the  value 
of  the  land  they  covered  is  enormously  lessened,  and  the  country  as 
a  whole  is  the  poorer  for  the  lack  of  a  foresight  that  might  have 
preserved  them.  Since  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  the  President  has 
segregated  39  national  forest  reservations  by  proclamation,  embracing 
an  area  of  more  than  46,800,000  acres,  or  over  fifteen  times  the  size 
of  Connecticut.  These  are  mostly  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific 
coast  States.  In  the  East  and  South  generally  no  such  authority 
exists  to  enforce  such  a  policy.  Yet  here  the  feeling  is  growing  that 
in  some  way  the  preservation  of  woodlands  must  be  accomplished, 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  timber  as  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
serving the  water  suppU^  both  for  country  and  for  city.  '^The  capac- 
ity of  a  country,"  sa3's  Prof.  William  H.  Brewer,  ''for  supporting  a 
dense  population  depends  upon  agriculture,  and  in  many  of  our  States, 
which  are  otherwise  rich  in  natural  resources,  the  capacity  of  their 
agriculture  depends  upon  the  preservation  of  their  streams  for  irri- 
gation. There  is  practically  no  more  public  land  suited  for  agricul- 
ture without  irrigation,  now  left  for  settlement  and  occupation,  and  in 
more  than  one  district  the  agricultural  population  has  actually  dimin- 
ished within  the  last  few  3'ears  because  of  the  diminished  flow  of  water 
from  the  neighboring  mountains  caused  by  the  destruction  of  forests." 
The  problem  of  restoring  forests  on  watersheds  is  of  vital  interest 
to  the  entire  area  of  farms  and  pastures  dependent  upon  any  such 
section.  According  to  Mr.  T.  P.  Lukens,  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  the  fact 
that  the  depletion  of  forests  causes  extremes  of  flood  and  drought  is 
shown  by  the  present  condition  in  southern  California,  as  contrasted 
with  the  same  area  prior  to  the  inroads  of  unrestricted  sheep  and  cat- 
tle grazing,  wasteful  methods  of  lumbering,  and  destructive  fires. 
Origmally  the  mountains  and  valleys  were  well  forested  and  the  streams 
flowed  contmuously.  The  effect  of  these  abuses  is  seen  in  the 
decreased  flow  of  streams  and  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  originally 
productive  soil.  The  remedies  proposed  are  the  absolute  prohibition 
of  grazing,  except  within  fenced  areas,  the  employment  of  rangers 
to  guard  against  fires  and  to  enforce  the  grazing  regulations,  and 
the  inauguration  of  improved  methods  of  lumbering,  under  trained 
foresters. 
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X.    DISTRIBUTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

WATERWAYS. 

Nothing  has  been  more  surprising  to  the  student  of  commerce  than 
the  inability  of  our  interior  waterways,  especially  our  rivers,  to  com- 
pete with  railroads.  In  1880  the  receipts  of  cotton  by  river  at  New 
Orleans  were  64  per  cent  of  the  entire  arrivals  at  that  place;  in  1890 
they  were  20  per  cent,  and  in  1899  only  15  per  cent,  showing  a  marked 
decline  in  the  river  cotton  trade.  The  rail  receipts  meanwhile  had 
increased  enormously.  Comparing  1880  and  1899,  we  find  that  in  the 
former  year  cotton  receipts  at  New  Orleans  by  river  amounted  to 
1,087,522  bales;  by  rail,  627,577  bales.  In  1899  the  receipts  by  river 
were  343,450  bales,  and  by  mil  1,935,177  bales. 

The  same  tendency  on  the  part  of  railroads  is  shown  in  the  receipts 
of  flour.  Of  734,027  barrels  arriving  at  New  Orleans  in  1899,  only 
71,962  barrels  were  brought  by  river;  and  of  37,479,500  bushels  of 
grain  received  at  that  port,  only  2,754,928  arrived  by  river. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  measure  the  influence  of  river  traffic 
at  such  a  port  as  New  Orleans  by  the  proportion  of  freight  which  it 
bears  to  market.  A  stream  which  would  carry  only  10  per  cent,  or  pos- 
sibly 5  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts  would  still  continue  to  have  a  very 
marked  influence  in  determinmg  the  rate  at  which  railroads  would  carry 
goods  within  territory  included  in  the  basin  of  the  stream  in  ques- 
tion. The  river  traffic  really  makes  a  base  i^ate  which  railroads  not 
only  can  not  ignore,  but  must,  in  the  long  run,  conform  to  in  practice. 
For  example,  the  Mississippi  River  makes  the  rates  from  St.  Louis  to 
Memphis  or  New  Orleans.  Though  Chicago  is  not  situated  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  the  interest  of  railroads  running  southward  would 
lead  them  to  give  rates  for  south-bound  shipments  from  Chicago  which 
would  in  some  measure  enable  that  city  to  compete  with  shipping 
points  such  as  St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Rival  cities  and 
industries  bring  such  influence  to  bear  upon  railroads  as  to  make  favor- 
able rates  for  purposes  of  competition  with  favorably  situated  centers 
of  distribution.  Another  illustration  of  the  influence  of  water  rates 
is  seen  m  the  competition  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  New  Orleans 
for  the  trade  of  the  trans-Mississippi  States.  By  means  of  the  New 
York  State  canals  and  the  Lakes  it  is  possible  to  distribute  such  heavy 
commodities  as  sugar  into  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  by  water  over 
a  greater  part  of  the  distance.  The  effect  is  that  all  railroads  which 
would  compete  for  a  share  in  this  trade  are  obliged  to  adapt  themselves 
to  this  low  rate  of  transportation.  Rates  of  freight  by  river  from  St. 
Louis  to  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  and  New  Orleans  have  declined  rapidly 
since  1880.     The  freight  to  New  Orleans  in  1880  on  a  sack  of  grain  of 
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100  pounds  was  not  lower  than  20  cents,  in  1900  it  was  10  cents;  on 
flour  and  meal  per  barrel  in  1880,  30  cents,  in  1900,  20  cents,  a  decline 
of  one-third.  Hay  per  hundred  pounds  in  1880,  was  20  cents;  in  1900, 
12i  cents. 

These  river  rates  may  be  compared  with  the  rail  rates  from  St.  Louis 
to  Southern  cities.  To  New  Orleans  in  1882  the  rate  was  66  cents  per 
barrel  of  flour;  in  1900,  34  cents.  Grain  in  sacks  per  hundred  pounds 
in  1882  was  33  cents;  in  1900,  20  cents.  Hay  in  1882,  33  cents;  in 
1900,  20  cents. 

It  is  frequently  taken  for  granted  that  the  use  of  waterways  in  the 
distribution  of  farm  products  has  generally  declined  on  account  of  the 
competition  of  railroads.  A  study  of  representative  movements  does 
not  always  justify  this  conclusion.  For  example,  the  use  of  the  Ohio 
River  in  getting  farm  products  from  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  to  such 
distributing  points  as  Cincinnati  can  not  be  said  to  have  decreased. 
Both  receipts  and  shipments  of  cotton  at  Memphis  for  six  years  preced- 
ing 1894-95  and  for  six  years  following  that  cotton  season  indicate  that 
in  spite  of  the  multiplication  of  railroads  connecting  the  cotton  fields 
with  this  great  interior  market,  the  waterways  have  held  their  own  as 
carriers  of  cotton.  For  the  first  six-year  period  preceding  1894^95,  the 
average  3^early  receipts  of  cotton  at  Memphis  by  river  were  105,263 
bales,  and  for  the  six  years  following  that  season  the  average  was  111,395 
bales,  showing  that  there  has  been  an  average  yearly  gain  of  over 
6,000  bales.  The  shipments  of  cotton  from  this  port  lead  te  substan- 
tially the  same  conclusion.  For  the  six-year  period  before  1894-95,  the 
average  yearly  shipments  were  28,706  bales,  while  the  average  for  the 
six-year  period  following  that  season  amounted  to  27,655  bales. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  use  of  waterways  for  handling 
farm  products  has  been  i*etarded  by  the  use  of  facilities  which  had 
failed  to  improve  with  the  progress  of  the  country  in  other  respects. 
Another  cause  for  the  apparent  backwardness  of  river  transportation 
especially  is  the  too  general  prevalence  of  individual  control  as  com- 
pared with  consolidated  management  such  as  applies  to  the  shipping  of 
coal  on  the  Western  rivers  and  the  Liakes,  or  of  general  merchandise 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  leading  lines  in  the  Atlantic  coastwise 
trade  have  close  traffic  relations,  if  the}'  are  not  generall)'^  controlled 
by  railroads.  The  same  is  true  to  a  smaller  extent  on  tne  Lakes, 
where  each  of  the  trunk  line  railroads  has  its  service  of  steamers. 

RAILROADS. 

Among  American  waterways  the  Lakes  exercise  the  chief  influence 
in  the  distribution  of  agricultural  products.  However,  at  the  present 
state  of  competition  among  the  east-bound  railroads  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  rivers  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  there  is  such  a 
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degree  of  oompetition  as  to  largely  neutralize  the  influence  of  the  Lakes, 
especially  in  the  handling  of  so  important  a  commodity  as  flour.  Thus 
far  ''community  of  interests'-  has  not  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
deraoi-alization  of  the  rate  situation.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  ship- 
per and  the  producer,  as  well  as  the  consumer,  such  competition  among 
carriers  would  be  advantageous  if  the  smaller  shipper  were  in  a  position 
to  take  advantage  of  the  cut  rates.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  cutting  of 
rates  gives  to  large  shippers  the  secret  rate  and  leaves  to  small  ship- 
pers the  open  or  higher  rate.  The  eflfect  therefore  is  to  force  the  small 
trader  out  of  business.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  methods  of  hand- 
ling farm  products,  but  also  to  manufactures  and  any  other  industry 
in  which  shipping  is  an  important  feature. 

This  constantly  active  or  ever-recurring  competition  between  the 
great  interior  centers  of  concentration  and  the  seaboard  centers  of 
consumption  and  export  really  regulates  the  rate  to  the  Gulf  ports  to 
possibly  even  a  greater  extent  than  the  river  rate  or  the  lake-and- 
canal  rates  do. 

Even  in  this  case  gi*ain  has  been  the  chief  farm  product  handled; 
flour  has  never  been  given  the  prominence  in  lake  traffic  that  grain 
enjoys,  and  is  more  generally  distributed  by  rail  even  in  competition 
with  lake  shipments.  There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  flour  shippers  to  avoid  the  lake-and- rail  routes  to  the  East.  On 
that  account  and  to  that  extent  the  railroads  enjoy  an  exceptional 
advantage.  They  seem  to  have  taken  advantage  of  this  preference  by 
making  a  proportionately  higher  rate  for  flour  than  for  grain  to  the 
seaboard  for  export.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  stimulate  the 
exports  of  wheat  and  to  restrict  the  exports  of  flour;  in  other  words, 
to  tmnsfer  the  milling  business  from  this  country  to  Europe,  where  the 
grain  goes.  A  committee  of  Northwestern  millers  in  presenting  their 
side  of  the  case  allege  that  in  railway  practice  wheat  and  flour  are 
carried  at  essentially  the  same  rates  in  domestic  trade,  but  that  the 
ditterence  in  the  export  rate  ranges  from  3  to  10  cents  a  hundred- 
weight, averaging  6  cents.  This  makes  it  of  advantage  for  England 
to  import  wheat  instead  of  flour,  and  commercial  statistics  show%  they 
say,  that  we  are  exporting  only  20,000,000  barrels  of  flour  to  every 
132,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  '^ 

Furthermore,  the  exports  of  flour  have  fallen  off  very  decidedly  and 
those  of  wheat  increased.  The  following  table,  compiled  by  the  Rail- 
way World  for  the  first  8  months  of  1901  (subsequent  figures  having 
been  supplied  directly  from  the  current  publications  of  the  Treasury 
Department),  shows  the  prevailing  condition  under  which  the  flour 
and  wheat  trade  with  foreign  countries  has  been  conducted  during  the 
past  year: 
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Export*  of  wheal  and  flour ^  1900  and  1901, 


Month. 


JaiiUHry.. 
February 
March  .'.. 

April 

May 

June 

Jnly 

August... 


Total,  8  months 122,621,206 


Wheat. 


Flour. 


Bushels, 
1901. 


12,780,711 
10,901,993 
11,573,666 
13,907,466 
15,955,783 
12,245,764 
18,460,991 
26,694,832 


Per  cent 

increase 

over  same 

month  in 

1900. 


94.75 
69.95 
78.53 
87.75 
71.67 
40.48 
282.58 
221.48 


Barrels, 
1901. 


1,448,237 
1.570.256 
1.385.873 
1,953,821 
1,649.844 
1,501,127 
1,565,365 
1.952,344 


108.58  I  12,716,867 


September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


16,879,086 
15,472.695 
18,656,630 
10,297,636 


56.62 

43.82 

65.51 

-5.27 


Total,  12  months 178,317,864 


80.22 


1,511.496 
1,707,233 
1,694,328 
1,621,995 


19,284,779 


Per  cent 

increase 

oversame 

month  in 

1900. 


Barrels  of  flour 
exported— 


Per 

1,000 
bushels 

of 
wheat, 

1900. 


-1.69 

.31 

27.01 

87.06 

-15.58 

-22.57 

12.39 

27.91 


4.89 


224 
244 
168 
192 
210 
222 
2l^ 
156 


206 


-5.92 

6.86 

10.45 

.07 


4.14 


156 
149 
186 
149 


187 


Per 

1,000 
bushels 

of 
wheat, 

1901. 


118 
144 
120 
140 
108 
123 
84 
62 


104 


92 
110 
124 
158 


108 


The  wheat  tmde  has  been  stimulated  abnormally,  and  the  flour  trade 
has  fallen  behind.  An  examination  of  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour 
at  interior  markets  and  milling  points  shows  that  this  situation  is  not 
attributable  to  relatively  high  prices  for  flour  where  it  is  manufactured. 
The  flour-milling  interests  have  pointed  out  again  and  again  that  the 
cutting  of  grain  rates  to  the  seaboard  for  export  has  had  the  effect  of 
awakening  a  demand  for  wheat  instead  of  flour  in  European  markets. 
One  outcome  of  this  is  to  put  the  American  milling  industry  at  a  seri- 
ous disadvantage.  There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  except  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  authority'  to  maintain  railroad  and  ocean  rates  on  wheat. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  made  a  careful  study  of  this 
question  of  export  and  domestic  rates,  and  particularly  the  discrimi- 
nation in  export  rates  between  wheat  and  flour,  in  a  case  decided  on 
August  7,  1899.     Its  conclusion  is  contained  in  this  paragraph: 

"This  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  public  policy  and  good  rail- 
way policy  alike  require  the  same  rate  upon  export  wheat  and  flour. 
Such  rates  tend  to  develop  both  the  industries  of  the  United  States  and 
the  traflic  of  the  railroads.  We  are  not,  however,  here  settling 
national  or  railroad  policy.  We  are  simply  administering  the  act  to 
regulate  commerce,  and  in  view  of  all  conditions  as  we  find  them  we 
do  not  feel  that  charging  a  somewhat  higher  rate  on  flour  than  on 
wheat  for  export  is  in  violation  of  that  statute.  We  do  think  that  the 
published  difference  is  too  wide,  and  that  the  rate  upon  flour  for 
export  ought  not  to  exceed  that  upon  wheat  by  more  than  2  cents  per 
100  pounds." 

Chicago  and  Elast  St.  Louis  are  the  two  greatest  centers  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  for  merchandise  requiring  shipment  to  Atlantic 
seaboard  cities.     Through  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York'  have  for 
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many  yeare  been  used  as  the  standard  or  basis  for  the  construction  of 
tariffs  to  be  applied  from  cities  located  in  the  territory  noi-th  of  the 
Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi 
River,  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  in  competition  for  likstern 
business.  Such  rates  are  therefore  of  great  importance  to  the  ship- 
ping public.  , 

The  rates  herewith  presented  are  from  Cfaic^^  and  East  St.  Louis, 
and  cover  the  transportation  of  live  stock,  provisions,  dressed  and 
salted  meats,  grain  and  grain  products  to  the  principal  Eastern  sea- 
board cities. 

Credit  is  due  the  auditor^s  office,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
for  assistance  rendered  in  the  construction  of  this  table,  which  is  taken 
from  the  Crop  Reporter. 

Publiiked  trantportalion  rata  on  a^riciJluTal  product/',  IlKIl . 
[RMw  In  ceo  la  per  lOD  pouodB.) 


New  York..,. 
Fblladelplila. 

Baltimore 

Newport  New 
Norfolk 

NewVoVli'.!!! 
PhlladelpbU. 
Baltimore 

Newport  New 
NorfoUc 


re  Ktock.  j  ProvUknu. 
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h 

s> 

M 

7 

IB 

»7 

New  York.... 
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Baltimore 

Newport  Newi 
Norfolk 

New  York!!!! 
Philadelphia . 

Baltimore 

Newport  New; 
NorColk 
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] 

'        * 

" 

,7 
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1 

" 
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The  average  annual  freight  rate  on  wheat  in  cents  per  bushel  during 
1900,  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  was  as  follows:  Lake  and  canal, 
4.4:2;  lake  and  rail,  5.05;  all  rail,  for  domestic  consumption,  9.98;  for 
export,  9.08,  The  average  ocean  rate.  New  York  to  Liverpool,  was 
S|  penctt. 
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WAGON  ROADS. 

The  extension  of  steam  railroads  over  the  country  to  nearly  the  full 
measure  of  its  demands  for  the  time  being  has  helped  to  call  attention 
to  the  backward  state  of  the  public  highways.  Practically  all  of  the 
surplus  products  of  the  farm  have  to  be  handled  by  teams  for  a  greater 
or  less  distance  before  they  reach  the  railroad  station,  there  to  enter 
into  the  trade  of  the  country.  The  backward  state  of  these  highways 
has  added  largely  to  the  expense  of  this  initial  stage  of  distribution 
between  producer  and  consumer.  This  being  recognized  as  one  of 
the  weakest  features  in  our  system  of  ti*ansportation,  there  has  been 
much  effort  made,  both  by  way  of  legislation  and  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, to  effect  improvements  in  road  building.  Recently  railroads 
have  begun  to  promote  highway  improvement  by  practical  exhibitions 
of  methods  of  construction.  In  Maryland  a  division  of  highways  has 
been  created  under  the  State  geological  survey.  Careful  inquiry  was 
first  made  into  the  road  question  in  that  State.  The  needs  of  localities 
were  set  forth  and  suggestions  made  as  to  the  method  of  accomplish- 
ing the  improvement.  Documents  have  been  distributed  showing  the 
estimates  of  expense  for  building,  and  the  amount  of  money  which 
might  be  saved  per  annum  if  roads  were  in  good  condition.  In  this 
case  it  is  estimated  that  the  saving  would  be  $3,000,000  per  annum. 
There  are  li,483  miles  of  public  roads  in  Maryland,  or  about  1.47 
miles  to  each  square  mile  of  territory.  This  mileage  includes  that  of 
51  toll  roads,  the  total  length  of  which  is  497  miles.  Over  13,000 
miles  of  Maryland  roads  are  composed  of  earth,  890  miles  are  built  of 
stone,  225  miles  of  gravel,  and  250  miles  of  shells.  Only  2,021  miles, 
or  about  one-seventh,  are  classed  as  main  roads. 

In  1898  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  appointed  a  special  commission 
to  investigate  roads,  especially  in  that  State,  and  present  a  suitable 
bill  for  their  improvement,  involving  changes  in  the  present  system 
of  road  building.  The  older  system  provided  for  township  care  of 
the  roads  under  county  control,  though  the  relation  between  the  county 
supervision  and  township  management  was  in  fact  quite  remote.  The 
legislature  of  New  York  likewise  took  up  the  question  about  the  same 
time.  In  Massachusetts  appropriations  have  been  made  amounting  to 
more  than  one-half  million  dollars  annually  for  building  public  roads. 
There  it  is  the  practice  to  build  stretches  of  improved  highways  at  State 
expense,  the  town  authorities  cooperating  to  keep  the  roads  in 
proper  condition.  In  New  Jei-sey  a  fund  is  regularly  expended  for 
improvement  of  roads.  The  result  has  been  one  of  the  best  systems  to 
be  found  in  the  country.  In  Connecticut  over  500  miles  of  road  have 
been  completed  since  the  State  road  system  was  adopted  several  years 
ago.     As  much  more  is  now  in  progress  of  improvement  or  has  been 
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projected.  The  plan  there  is  to  have  the  State  treasury  bear  one-half 
the  expense,  the  county  one-fourth,  and  the  town  the  other  fourth. 

Elsewhere  throughout  the  country  much  improvement  has  come 
from  continued  agitation.  In  North  Carolina,  running  into  the  country 
in  various  directions  from  the  city  of  Charlotte,  macadamized  roads 
have  been  building  for  the  past  ten  years,  generally  by  the  aid  of  con- 
vict labor.  In  Kentucky  the  toll  roads  have  been  bought  up  and  made 
free  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  turnpikes  are  turned  over  to  the 
counties  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  from  $75  to  $250  per  mile. 
Some  of  them  have  been  given  back  to  the  counties  without  any  con- 
sidemtion  whatever.  In  1899  Shelby  County  was  reported  as  having 
bought  up  117  miles  of  turnpikes  at  a  cost  of  about  $16,000,  and  the 
roads  were  made  free  from  January  1,  1900.  Fullj'^  nine-tenths  of 
Kentucky  highways  are  still  worked  on  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
forced  labor.  Each  man  living  on  the  farm,  who  is  between  the  age 
of  18  and  50,  is  compelled  to  work  on  the  road  or  pay  someone  else  to 
do  so.  This  frequently  results  in  the  cheapest  kind  of  labor  being 
sent  as  substitutes.  In  Virginia  a  similar  condition  has  existed.  In 
Tennessee  the  adoption  of  a  new  road  law,  which  went  into  effect 
January  1,  1900,  provided  for  the  election  of  one  road  commissioner 
from  each  county,  who  is  to  have  charge  and  oversight  of  all  roads 
and  bridges  in  the  county.  All  highways  are  to  be  worked  by  con- 
tract, sealed  proposals  for  which  are  to  be  submitted  annually  at  a 
given  date.  Provision  is  made  for  proper  engineering  in  location  and 
gi-ading.  Bradley  County  has  under  that  act  borrowed  money  for  the 
purpose  of  building  new  stone  roads,  and  it  is  estimated  that  100  miles 
of  stone  and  gravel  roads  were  built  in  this  county  alone  under  the 
new  law  during  the  first  year  of  its  operation. 

One  of  the  encouraging  features  in  this  connection  is  the  extensive 
use  of  road-building  machinery,  such  as  rock  crushers,  steam  rollers, 
plows,  ete.  A  plant  of  this  character  may  be  bought  for  from  $5,000 
to  $6,000,  and  be  moved  from  place  to  place  as  needed  to  carry  on  the 
construction  work. 

Another  improvement  has  been  made  by  the  use  of  crude  petroleum 
in  covering  the  surfaces  of  common  earth  roads.  The  theory  is  that  if 
the  moisture  can  be  prevented  from  penetrating,  these  roads  will 
remain  solid  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Such  has  been 
found  to  be  the  case  in  California.  The  practice,  however,  seems  to 
be  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

NATIONAL   AND  STATE   ACTION. 

The  establishment  of  the  oflSce  of  Public  Boad  Inquiries  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  marks  the  advent  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  the  development  of  highways.  The  earlier  national  high- 
ways, such  as  the  Cumberland  road,  belong  to  an  entirely  different 
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piirt  of  our  national  policy  on  the  road  question.  These  national  roads 
had  a  military  necessity,  which  has  long  since  been  set  aside  by  the 
development  of  railroads.  The  pui-pose  of  the  public  roads  office  is  to 
disseminate  information,  to  make  investigations,  and  to  carry  on 
experiments  regarding  road  materials  and  construction.  Numerous 
bulletins  well  illustrated  have  been  published  for  these  purposes.  The 
exhibition  of  methods  and  results  under  the  same  office  at  various 
expositions  throughout  the  country  has  helped  to  popularize  road 
improvement.  More  than  half  of  the  States  are  administering  their 
roads  under  new  and  progressive  road  laws.  The  tendency  of  suc^h 
legislation  has  been  toward  a  stricter  supervision  and  enforcement  of 
the  earlier  systems,  a  more  liberal  use  of  public  funds,  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  money  tax  for  labor,  the  adjustment  of  assessments  to  the 
degree  of  benefits,  the  empowering  of  townships,  counties,  and  dis- 
tricts to  issue  bonds,  and  regulations  encoui^aging  the  use  of  wide  tires. 
The  New  Jei'sey  law,  which  is  one  of  the  best,  was  passed  in  1891. 
It  provides  that  on  petition  of  the  owners  of  two-thirds  of  the  lands 
bordering  on  a  public  road  not  less  than  a  mile  in  length,  asking  that 
the  road  be  improved  and  agreeing  to  pay  10  per  cent  of  the  cost,  the 
county  officials  shall  improve  the  road.  One-third  of  the  expense  is 
borne  by  the  State.  The  law  makes  possible  the  expenditure  of 
^50,000  a  year.  Ten  miles  were  built  in  1892,  25  miles  in  1893,  and 
20  miles  in  1894.  The  roads  cost  at  first  about  $6,000  per  mile,  but 
on  account  of  the  reduction  in  price  of  materials  and  the  increase  of 
lalx)r-8aving  machinery,  the  cost  has  been  reduced  to  about  $3,000  per 
mile.  For  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  applications  for  new  roads  have 
been  far  in  excess  of  the  limit  prescribed  b}'  the  law.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  attitude  of  th,e  public  in  Massachusetts  under  the  laws 
of  that  State.  For  the  more  densely  populated  portions  of  the  coun- 
trv  there  is  no  doubt  that  under  this  system  a  fairly  satisfactorv  solu- 
tion  of  the  road  problem  has  been  reached.  ^ 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS. 

A  step  in  the  direction  of  quick  and  cheap  transportation  facili- 
ties between  the  large  cities  and  the  adjacent  country  districts  has  at 
last  been  effected  by  the  trolley  lines.  In  the  case  of  those  running 
into  Cleveland  the  interrounicipal  railway  movement  has  developed  a 
quantity  of  farm  freight  available  for  the  city  market  which  has  appar- 
ently surprised  those  who  were  not  anticipating  the  possibilities  of 
using  trolley  roads  for  marketing  the  products  of  the  farm.  The  milk 
trade  at  Cleveland  has  been  brought  under  this  influence  in  a  marked 
degree.     Few  other  cities  in  the  country  have  such  a  reach  of  trolley 

»  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  ISmi,  pp.  367-380, 749-750. 
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roads  as  Cleveland  has.  Already  seven  of  these  roads  reach  out  into 
the  country,  east,  west,  and  south,  distances  of  60  to  60  miles,  and  all 
but  one  run  through  dairy  districts,  one  into  the  heart  of  a  section 
which  has  never  had  public  communication  with  the  town;  another 
reaches  the  famous  Wellington  district. 

These  roads  were  quick  to  see  the  possibilities  of  the  milk  tiude 
and  speedy  and  unsurpassed  delivery  to  dealers  or  peddlers.  Milk 
cars  are  run  over  these  lines  morning  and  night,  and  at  mtes  somewhat 
below  the  steam  roads'  tariff,  actually  passing  the  fanners'  barns.  The 
amount  of  milk  they  deliver  (September,  1901)  is  fully  one-half  of  the 
city  supply.  As  the  street  lines  and  country  trolleys  are  owned  by  one 
company,  milk  cars  are  run  anywhere  in  the  city  that  the  consignor  of 
the  milk  demands,  and  the  smaller  buyers  stop  a  car  anywhere  and  take 
off  their  cans.  This  avoids,  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  any  use  for 
a  milk  depot  other  than  the  distributing  car.  Incidentally,  these  same 
lines  are  running  package  freight  cars.  The  amount  of  farm  prod- 
uce that  they  transport  in  basket,  box,  and  barrel  is  astonishing,  and 
the  return  package  freight  is  quite  as  larg'e. 

At  York,  Pa.,  where  the  owners  of  the  city  electric  lines  have  made 
extensions  through  the  country  to  towns  and  villages  seveml  miles 
distant,  a  similar  growth  of  rural  traffic  has  taken  place. 

The  opening  of  the  electric  i-ailway  from  Benton  Harbor  on  the 
southeastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ,  promises 
to  add  another  line  of  this  kind  to  the  marketing  of  farm  produce. 
This  line  bisects  the  richest  fruit  country  of  western  Michigan,  and  by 
boat  connects  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  with  the  fruit  territoiy ,  which  has 
expanded  far  beyond  the  limits  of  existing  railroads.  At  the  present 
stage  of  railroad  building,  increased  mileage  consists  of  the  extension, 
very  largelj^,  of  biunches  and  spurs  from  already  established  lines. 
This  does  not  always  succeed  in  reaching  faiin  communities  which 
have  developed  without  special  regard  to  the  nearness  or  remoteness 
of  railroad  facilities.  If  this  conservatism  on  the  part  of  steam  rail- 
road interests  and  promoters  is  continued,  as  it  very  likely  will  be,  the 
electric  railway  will  be  called  into  use  more  generally  to  meet  the 
needs  of  lighter  traffic  for  farming  districts,  very  much  as  the  light 
railways  of  England  have  been  developing  there. 


COST  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Between  1885  and  1900  the  commercial  expenses  involved  in  concen- 
trating grain  at  Chicago,  not  including  freight  charges,  but  including 
elevator  charges  at  both  ends  and  commission  for  selling  at  Chicago  on 
consignment,  decreased  from  a  range  of  3i  to  lOf  cents  a  bushel  in 
1885  to  a  range  of  2i  to  3J  cents  in  1900. 
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The  cost  of  handling  at  the  local  elevator  is  2  cents  a  bushel. 
Through  i*ates  to  the  seaboard  or  for  export  on  corn  are  much  lower 
than  the  sum  of  the  local  rates,  thus  making  it  cheaper  for  the  through 
shipper  to  handle  the  grain  from  the  local  elevator  through  to  destina- 
tion than  for  the  local  shipper  to  send  it  to  a  primary  market  on 
eonsigninent. 

Statistical  calculations  show  (1)  that  the  combined  distributive 
expenses  of  handling  corn  from  Kansas  to  Chicago,  where  the  bulk  of 
the  corn  from  tmns^Mississippi  points  is  marketed,  is  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  value  of  the  com  to  the  consumer  at  Chicago,  the  pro- 
ducer getting  two- thirds  of  the  Chicago  value;  (2)  that  the  distributive 
expenses  for  handling  from  Illinois  points  to  Chicago  amount,  on  the 
average,  to  one-fifth  of  the  Chicago  value,  the  Illinois  producer  getting 
the  other  four-fifths. 

The  cost  of  distribution  has  been  reduced  chiefly  by  economies  of 
such  nature  as  the  consolidation  of  receiving  and  shipping  agencies  at 
primary  markets,  by  the  enlarged  scale  of  handling  at  terminal  ele- 
vators, and  by  through  rates  on  shipments. 

The  controlling  features  in  the  grain  trade  of  the  West  are  (1)  con- 
solidation of  agencies  in  the  constitution  of  primary  markets;  (2)  com- 
petition among  primary  markets;  (3)  cooperation  of  ittilroads  with 
line  elevator  companies  in  control  of  terminal  warehouses  to  command 
traffic  for  the  business  of  the  road  and  grain  for  warehouse  storage; 
(4)  the  differentiation  of  grain  buying  between  independent  dealers 
and  line  companies;  (5)  the  combination  of  local  grain  dealers. 


XL    PROBLEMS  OF  GRAIN  AND  COHON  MARKETING. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PUBLIC  WAREHOUSES. 

The  teiminal  elevator  system  in  the  handling  of  grain  begins  with 
the  prominence  of  Chicago  as  a  primaiy  grain  market.  This  point 
has  always  been  the  principal  terminus  in  the  receipt  of  Western  grain 
and  in  its  distribution  eastward.  The  teiminal  warehouses  grew  out 
of  the  necessit)^  of  storing  the  grain  from  the  time  it  was  harvested,  or 
shortly  thereafter,  to  the  time  when  it  was  required  for  consumption. 
The  producing  districts  being  generally  without  adequate  storing 
facilities,  the  central  markets  accumulated  vast  supplies,  provision  for 
which  was  made  in  the  warehouses  known  as  elevators.  From  1871 
up  to  1887  these  elevators  were  handled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
more  or  less  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  They  were  then  regarded 
as  terminal  freight  stations,  and  were  under  independent  management. 
That  is,  they  were  operated  by  persons  engaged  in  no  other  business. 
I  c — ^voL  XIX — 02 12 
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A  new  factor  in  the  situation  began  to  appear  about  1885,  when  the 
warehousemen  of  Chicago  commenced  to  deal  in  grain,  thereb}^  enter- 
ing into  competition  with  buyers  throughout  the  grain  territor}- .  This 
practice  grew  so  rapidly  that  within  fifteen  years  grain-buying  ware- 
housemen absorbed  three-fourths  of  the  business  of  both  l)uying  and 
selling  grain  at  the  Chicago  market.  During  the  first  three  or  four  3'ears 
following  the  enactment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  the  elevators 
ceased  to  be  open  on  equal  terms  to  the  public,  and  passed  into  the 
hands  of  people  who  did  a  combined  grain  buying  and  warehousing 
business. 

This  combination  of  pursuits  made  its  representatives  much  more 
imp>oi*tant  in  the  control  of  the  grain  movement  than  any  grain 
buyer  could  be  who  was  not  in  control  of  warehousing  facilities. 
The  railroads  in  their  competition  for  grain  traffic  found  the  ware- 
housing grain  buyer  to  be  most  helpful,  particularly  because  of  his 
having  established  a  line  of  country  elevators  throughout  the  territory 
traversed  by  the  railroad,  and  because  he  was  in  a  position  to  receive 
the  grain  at  terminal  stations  and  store  it  promptly  or  forward  it  east- 
ward. This  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  cost  of  transferring  grain 
at  Chicago  for  eastern  destinations. 

Through  rates  for  shipment  to  the  ISast  and  to  Europe  enabled  the 
large  grain  dealers  in  control  of  warehouses  to  take  advantage  of  a 
lower  rate  than  was  open  to  those  who  were  simply  receiving-mer- 
chants at  Chicago.  This  difference  between  the  through  and  the  local 
rate  is  in  normal  times  from  2  to  3  cents  a  bushel  on  corn  in  favor 
of  the  through  shipment.  The  line-elevator  buyer  can  afford  to  pay 
the  farmer  so  much  more. 

Under  such  conditions  as  these  the  terminal  elevator  svstem  of  ware- 
housing  grain  has  become  a  central  feature  of  the  primary  grain  mar- 
kets, which  are  in  more  or  less  complete  control  of  about  half  a 
dozen  grain  fimis.  This  outcome  has  been  mainly  due  to  competition 
among  primary  markets,  to  the  necessit}'  of  reducing  the  cost  of  dis- 
tribution per  unit  at  Chicago,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  railroads  getting 
what  they  regarded  as  their  share  of  the  grain  traffic  without  coopera- 
ting with  the  leading  representatives  of  the  grain  trade. 

ELEVATOR  MONOPOLIES. 

It  is  frequentl}'  alleged  that  the  prices  at  which  farmers  have  to 
part  with  their  crops  is  determined  by  the  combination  of  buyers  in 
terminal  markets;  for  example,  that  the  card  prices  paid  for  wheat  in 
South  Dakota  are  fixed  by  three  or  four  men  on  the  Minneapolis  Board 
of  Trade.  If  this  is  the  case,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  room 
for  competition  among  buyers,  especially  if  these  three  or  four  buyers 
are  ready  to  take  the  hulk  of  the  crop  as  it  comes  to  the  market.  A 
further  factor  in  the  control  of  prices  is  the  existence  of  the  local 
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elevators  under  the  control  of  these  three  or  four  terminal  buyers. 
On  the  part  of  the  buyers  themselves  and  the  trade  generally  it  is 
denied  that  any  combination  on  their  part  really  exists.  The  value 
of  this  denial  may  be  inferred  from  the  violent  opposition  which 
these  terminal  grain  interests  manifest  when  the  local  farmers'  asso- 
ciations propose  to  erect  local  elevators  at  points  on  i*ailroads  where 
these  leading  buyers  alone  are  represented  by  their  own  elevators. 
Where  elevators  have  been  erected  and  operated  as  independent  eleva- 
tors, a  price  of  from  1  to  3  cents  more  has  been  paid  than  at  points 
where  no  independent  elevators  were  in  operation.  In  a  large  number 
of  cases  the  opposition  has  taken  the  form  of  paying  a  price  high  enough 
to  drive  the  independent  elevator  out  of  business.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  line  elevator  interests  simply  reveal  what  they  constantly 
deny,  viz,  that  there  is  enough  of  a  monopoly  in  controlling  the  pur- 
chases to  lose  a  good  deal  of  money  in  driving  out  any  attempt  at  com- 
petition. There  is  no  fact  which  is  inferentially  so  clear  and  yet  so 
difficult  to  prove  in  courts  of  law  as  this,  that  line  elevator  companies 
succeed,  in  the  absence  of  independent  elevators,  in  maintaining  a 
monopoly  on  the  basis  of  common  interests  among  themselves. 

There  are  limits  to  the  extent  to  which  the  common  interests  of  a 
group  of  grain  buyers  in  any  particular  commercial  territory  can  go 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  more  or  less  substantial  monopoly.  Minne- 
apolis buyers,  for  instance,  may  force  down  prices  at  points  where 
there  are  no  independent  elevators,  for  a  while  at  least,  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  other  grain  markets  to  the  lower  level  of 
prices.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  favored  by  the  fact  that  the  grain 
movement  is  organized  for  shipping  to  a  given  market  within  natu- 
rally tributary  territory.  It  is  furthermore  true  that  there  may  not 
be  much  competition  between  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  for  Northwest- 
ern wheat  when  the  same  group  of  bujers  are  the  largest  purchasers 
in  both  of  these  markets.  Nevertheless,  such  a  condition  would  sooner 
or  later  work  its  own  destruction  by  bringing  into  this  territory  grain 
buyers  either  from  the  Southwest  or  from  the  far  Northwest.  There 
are  usually  enough  buyers  in  the  market  to  take  advantage  of  prices 
that  in  any  given  territory  are  out  of  line  with  the  prevailing  level  at 
the  great  terminal  markets.  Only,  therefore,  where  the  central 
market  has  a  more  or  less  privileged  position  by  reason  of  its  centralized 
railroad  agencies  and  well-organized  system  of  handling  grain  rapidly, 
as  compared  with  buyers  not  so  favorably  situated,  can  a  combination 
of  buyers  operate  for  any  length  of  time  in  such  a  way  as  to  buy  con- 
tinuously below  the  prevailing  prices.  The  competition  of  terminal 
markets  sooner  or  later  puts  definite  limits  to  the  advantages  arising 
from  combination  of  buyers;  but  where  the  same  group  of  interests 
operates  in  all  the  leading  markets,  it  would  seem  economically  possible 
to  keep  prices  down  throughout  the  greater  pait  of  the  territory  and 
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for  the  major  portion  of  the  season  during  which  the  crop  is  uflually 
sold.  •  In  order  that  this  might  be  done,  abundant  capital  would  have 
to  be  available  for  handling  the  crop  quickly,  and  the  operators  of  such 
a  combination  would  have  to  be  given  first  call  on  the  supply  of  rail- 
road cars  for  handling  a  crop.  That  such  relations  have  actually  been 
in  existence  throughout  the  corn  and  wheat  belts  of  the  West  can  not 

be  successfully  denied.* 
At  many  points  in  the  grain  territory  of  the  West  the  railroads 

intersect  one  another  to  such  an  extent  as  to  aflford  the  farmer  a  choice 
of  routes,  but  not  always  competitive  advantages,  in  shipping  grain. 
As  a  rule,  the  farmer  sells  to  the  local  buyer,  or  to  a  line  elevator  at 
his  nearest  railroad  station.  The  railroads  have  to  deal  directly  with 
the  local  grain  buyer  or  the  line  elevator  owners.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  line  elevators  are  in  a  position  of  advantage  in  their  relation  to 
the  railroads.  The  railroads  depend  upon  them  more  than  upon  any 
other  commercial  agency  for  securing  the  grain  traffic  of  their  rail- 
roads. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  for  want  of  paying  a  few  cents 
per  bushel  by  way  of  a  rebate  in  freight  any  particular  road  whose 
dividends  are  dependent  upon  this  grain  traffic  would  hesitate  to  com- 
pcnsjite  line  elevators  to  that  extent  for  such  service. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  line  elevators  and  local  dealers'  eleva- 
tors, on  the  leading  grain  lines  of  the  West,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
figures  showing  the  ownership  of  grain  elevators  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway.  At  331  stations  there  are  743  elevators,  of  which 
the  line  elevator  companies  control  430,  or  57.9  per  cent;  the  local 
dealers  control  286,  or  38.5  per  cent;  and  the  fai'mers'  associations,  27 
elevators,  or  3. 6  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  *  The  almost  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  railroads  themselves  is  that  thej^  encourage  the  erec- 
tion of  an  adequate  number  of  elevators  in  grain-producing  territory 
to  enable  them  to  handle  this  traffic,  regardless  of  whether  the  elevator 
is  operated  by  local  dealers,  line  companies,  or  independent  manage- 
ment.' Formerly  the  majority  of  buj'ers  in  the  country  shipped  to 
commission  houses  at  the  central  market,  but  latterly  this  practice  haa 
been  abandoned,  until  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  grain  that  now  moves 
to  the  interior  markets  is  bought  by  the  large  grain  concerns. 

The  local  grain  dealers  in  the  West  have  for  some  time  been  looked 
upon  as  trenching  upon  the  limits  of  legalized  association,  if  not  actu- 
ally transgressing  the  antitrust  law.  On  October  4, 1901,  the  secretary 
of  the  Kansas  Grain  Dealers'  Association  was  convicted  of  violating 
the  Kansas  antitrust  law,  fined  $500,  and  sentenced  to  three  months  in 
jAil.  He  was  charged  with  entering  into  combination  with  the  grain 
dealers  to  pool  and  fix  prices,  divide  the  earnings,  and  prevent  compe- 
tition among  grain  buyers.     Under  this  system  it  was  charged  that 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VI,  p.  52. 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VI,  p.  55. 
'Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  5(K-54. 
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the  associated  dealers  of  Eiinsas  bad  almost  absolutely  controlled  the 
grain  business  of  that  State  for  two  years.  It  appears  that  all  the  grain 
buyers  at  a  given  point  who  went  into  the  scheme  which  the  associ- 
ated dealers  organized  were  to  get  an  equal  division  of  the  giuin  pur- 
chased. They  were  to  buy  on  a  3-cent  margin,  each  firm  putting  up  a 
hundred-dollar  forfeit  to  the  State  Grain  Dealers'  Association  in  order 
to  guarantee  adherence  to  the  plan.  A  report  of  the  week's  business 
was  feent  to  the  secretary  of  the  association  every  Saturday  night. 
Farmers  and  elevator  companies  have  been  organized  at  many  points  to 
buy  and  ship  grain  independently  of  the  association's  plan,  but  have 
rarely  been  successful. 

It  would  seem  from  the  meager  facts  presented  in  this  statement 
that  the  Grain  Dealers'  Association  had  succeeded  in  reaching  a  very 
high  degree  of  combination,  with  the  effect  of  virtually  making  it 
impossible  for  farmers  and  independent  buyers  to  compete  at  points 
where  the  combination  had  completed  its  organization. 

In  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  as  well  as  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  farmers  have  been  organizing  into  grain-growers'  associa- 
tions in  order  to  combat  the  alleged  monopolistic  influence  of  the  line 
elevators.  It  is  the  policy  of  these  associations  to  induce  the  farmers 
to  ship  their  own  grain  in  car  lots  direct  to  terminal  points,  and  to 
grow  better  grades.  By  this  means  it  is  held  that  prices  can  be  raised 
from  2  to  5  cents  a  bushel  higher  than  is  obtained  at  local  stations 
where  the  line  elevators  have  a  monopoly  of  the  grain  business. 

There  are  indications  elsewhere  that  the  grain  trade  is  being  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  State  powers.  Attorney-General  Douglas,  as 
recently  as  August,  1901,  wrote  an  opinion  for  the  Minnesota  Railroad 
and  Warehouse  Commission  which,  if  followed,  will  work  a  radical 
change  in  the  relation  to  the  law  of  those  elevators  which  have  hitherto 
been  considered  as  private.  He  declares  that  all  elevators  adjacent 
to  railroad  lines  are  public  elevatoi-s  within  the  law,  whether  on  spur 
tracks,  on  sidings,  or  only  adjacent  to  the  line  of  railroad.  There  are 
about  100  of  these  elevators  in  the  State,  and  they  have  never  been 
licensed  or  regulated  by  the  State  in  any  way.  They  have  been 
classed  ss  private  elevators. 

INSPECTION  OF  GRAIN. 

Practically  all  of  the  grain  arriving  at  the  large  markets  of  the 
interior  passes  through  some  system  of  inspection.  The  inspection 
officers  are,  as  a  rule,  selected  on  the  ground  of  their  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  grain.  They  usually  have  an  adequate 
force  of  assistants  who  are  on  hand  to  meet  the  incoming  trains  loaded 
with  the  different  kinds  of  grain.     Two  systems  of  inspection  are  in 
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force,  one  of  which  derives  its  authority  from  the  State,  the  other  of 
which  is  provided  for  by  the  local  boards  of  trade. 

The  grain  inspection  department  of  Illinois  does  not  consider  it 
essential  to  ascertain,  when  a  sample  is  submitted  for  inspection,  what 
part  of  the  country  or  what  particular  State  it  comes  from.  The  fact 
brought  out  here  is  that  it  is  after  all  milling  quality  which  determines 
the  value  of  wheat,  and  not  locality,  except  so  far  as  locality  may  have 
contributed  to  the  flour  value  of  the  wheat.  In  the  manufacture  of 
standard  brands  of  flour,  tastes  change,  so  that  the  demands  of  the 
baking  industry  vary  considerably  from  time  to  time.  In  meeting 
these  demands,  both  of  the  bread  cx)nsumer  and  of  the  baking  business, 
it  is  necessary  to  mix  different  qualities  of  wheat  in  order  to  produce 
a  bmnd  of  flour  which  will  meet  the  varying  demands  of  the  con- 
suming market.  One  of  the  real  motives  for  mixing  wheat,  therefore,  is 
found  in  the  demands  of  the  baker  and  the  bread  consumer. 

The  farther  the  wheat  gets  away  from  the  farmer's  hands,  the  more 
apt  it  is  to  be  mixed.  The  value,  therefore,  of  any  particular  locality's 
wheat  is  determined  by  its  mixing  value  for  milling  purposes.  A  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  the  wheat  ground  into  flour  escapes 
the  art  of  the  mixer.  Consequently  the  demand  for  a  law  which  would 
prevent  the  mixing  of  grain  would  seem  to  be  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  producer  still  has  an  interest  in  it  after  it  has  entered 
the  channels  of  trade.  Such  appears,  however,  not  to  be  the  case, 
and  an}'^  such  law  passed,  presumably  in  the  interest  of  the  producer, 
would  probably  only  add  to  the  expense  of  distribution  and  throw 
the  burden  ultimately  upon  the  consumer. 

Attempts  to  prevent  mixing  have  therefore  ignored  the  essential 
element  in  the  value  of  wheat,  namely,  its  milling  quality.  Demands 
are  still  heard  for  a  law  prohibiting  mixing  in  elevators.  In  1889  the 
legislature  of  Missouri  passed  an  act  of  such  a  chamcter.  It  had  the 
effect  of  driving  the  elevator  business  out  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  into 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  where  a  more  liberal  inspection  law  was  passed.^ 
Only  a  national  law  could  reach  all  markets  alike. 

The  grain  trade,  as  represented  by  local  dealers  throughout  the  cen- 
tral West,  is  giving  increasing  attention  to  methods  of  settling  dis- 
putes and  of  determining  market  standards,  including  such  subjects  as 
uniform  grades  and  weights.  The  National  Grain  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, at  Des  Moines,  Iowa  (October,  1901),  gave  especial  attention  to 
the  formation  of  a  committee  on  arbitration.  The  scheme  drafted 
for  discussion  provides  that  local  committees  should  act  as  courts  of 
first  resort,  the  national  committee's  decision  should  be  final  and  its 
jurisdiction  should  cover  all  matters  national,  interstate,  and  inter- 
local pertaining  to  the  grain  business  wherein  any  member  of  the 

^  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1891,  p.  25. 
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national  association  or  affiliated  associations  had  personal  interest. 
The  hoard  of  arbitration  should  be  constituted  of  three  persons,  one 
prominent  receiver  or  buyer  of  grain,  located  at  some  central  or  ter- 
minal market,  one  representative  country  shipper,  and  one  not  entirely 
identified  with  either  of  the  above  divisions  of  the  grain  trade,  and  all 
to  be  selected  with  consideration  of  geographical  and  business  condi- 
tions. 

Likewise,  in  the  growth  of  the  present  system  of  handling  gniin, 
or^'anizations  of  growers  have  done  a  great  deal  to  perfect  the  meth- 
ods. The  National  (Jrain  Growers'  Aasociation  has  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1896  increased  its  membership  to  2,000  and  an  associate 
membership  to  1,645  persons,  making  in  all  3,645  members.  These 
representatives  in  their  annual  conventions  discuss  problems  and 
arrive  at  decisions  upon  interstate  trade,  arbiti'ation,  boards  of  appeal, 
common  carriers.  State  and  national  laws,  terminals,  central  markets, 
trade  rules  and  customs,  grain  inspection,  car  inspection,  and  the 
weighing  of  grain.  It  would  seem  that  out  of  such  conditions  a 
national  system  pf  grading  and  inspection  might  be  constructed. 

GRADING  OF  GRAIN  FOR  EXPORT. 

The  grades  for  grain  at  the  different  markets,  both  in  the  interior 
and  at  the  seaboard,  are  usually  established  by  the  grain  committee  of 
some  commercial  organization,  said  rules  for  grading  being  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  body  to  which  the  committee  is  responsible. 

The  rules  for  grading  at  these  different  places  appear  to  agree  quite 
closely  in  the  standards  which  they  set.  In  practice,  however,  there 
are  different  degrees  of  strictness.  Some  boards  of  trade  and  cham- 
bers of  commerce  require  their  inspectors  to  live  up  squarel}'^  to  the 
rules,  and  others  seem  to  allow  considerable  latitude.  It  seems  to  be  a 
general  rule  that  the  grades  of  local  primary  markets  which  receive  at 
first  hand  grain  from  territories  cx)ntigiious  thereto  are  accepted  by 
other  markets  as  standard.  For  instance,  the  trade  at  Cincinnati 
accepts  the  Minneapolis  and  the  Milwaukee  grades  in  the  purchase  of 
wheat  in  those  markets.  To  some  extent  the  interior  grades  are 
accepted  at  the  seaboard  markets. 

At  the  leading  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  while  there  is  no  formal 
agreement  among  the  inspecting  officials  of  the  different  ports  on  the 
subject  of  uniformity  of  grade,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  inspection  author- 
ities keep  more  or  less  in  touch  with  one  another,  and  are  cognizant 
in  a  general  way  of  the  nature  of  the  work  performed  at  all  the  other 
ports.    The  secretary  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  says: 

**Thi8  is  due  in  part  to  their  own  efforts  to  inform  themselves  of 
the  work  done  by  others,  and  in  paiii  to  the  fact  that  each  shipper  of 
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grain  from  the  West  for  export  makes  use  of  all  the  Atlantic  ports, 
and  any  variation  in  the  standards  of  inspection  at  the  different  ports 
would  be  brought  into  immediate  notice." 

Owing  to  these  conditions,  namely,  substantial  uniformity  in  the 
rules  of  inspection  and  the  commercial  necessity  of  any  particular  port 
keeping  its  standard  up  to  those  observed  by  other  ports,  there  seems 
to  be  now  in  existence  a  pratically  uniform  standard  for  the  exporting 
grades  of  cereals  at  all  ports  having  an  official  inspector.  A  further 
step  in  the  direction  of  more  complete  uniformity  has  been  taken  in 
the  recent  organization  of  an  association  of  the  chief  inspectors  of  the 
different  grain-handling  centers  of  the  United  States. 

An  anal^^sis  of  the  rules  governing  the  inspection  of  grain  at  several 
of  the  leading  markets  shows  that  the  following  eight  characteristics 
are  taken  into  ac*count  in  the  classification  and  gradation  of  cereals: 
(1)  Locality  of  production,  (2)  season  of  sowing,  (3)  weight,  (4)  color, 
(5)  cleanliness,  (6)  purity,  (7)  dryness,  (8)  soundness. 

It  is  evident  that  while  in  practice  uniformity  of  standard  grades 
already  prevails  within  certain  limits  it  is  equally  true,  as  the  president 
of  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade  remarks,  "that  the  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  fixing  and  enforcing  a  uniform  standard  of  export  grades 
is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  grain  raised  in  the  ter- 
ritories contiguous  to  the  various  ports  of  shipment,  which  makes 
quite  a  difference  in  the  value  of  grain  technically  of  the  same  grade. 
At  the  present  time  (November  20,  1901)  new  crop  wheat  from  New 
Orleans  will  bring  better  prices  than  wheat  from  most  any  other  port 
in  the  country." 

Any  effort  to  put  into  legal  enactment  the  requirements  of  an  export 
standard  grade  of  grain  would  have  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  this 
inevitable  influence  of  producing  locality  upon  commercial  quality. 
Allowing  for  this,  there  does  not  appear,  to  be  any  good  reason  why 
each  important  kind  of  grain  might  not  be  defined  for  export  purposes 
by  weight  per  bushel  and  by  characteristics  of  quality,  such  as  sound- 
ness, dryness,  cleanliness,  and  purity. 

MARKETING  OF  COTTON. 

The  scarcity  of  money  and  the  consequent  indebtedness  of  farmers 
for  supplies,  stock,  machinery,  etc.,  have  made  it  necessary  to  sell'the 
greater  proportion  of  the  cotton  crop  at  a  lower  price  than  prevails 
later  in  the  season.  For  a  long  time  this  has  been  the  chronic  condition 
of  the  cotton  grower.  Numerous  proposals  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  obviating  this  necessity.  Underneath  all  of  them  lies 
the  fundamental  idea  of  obtaining  advances  for  cotton  without  losing 
control  of  it.  The  subtreasury  idea,  which  was  much  discussed  ten 
years  ago,  has  not  been  recently  revived.  A  later  plan  is  that  of  erect- 
ing storage  warehouses  at  such  large  interior  centers  as  Memphis  and 
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Houston,  where  low  rates  of  insurance  might  be  obtained  and  com- 
panies organized  to  advance  a  certain  percentage  of  the  value  of  the 
cotton,  or  a  definite  amount  of  money  on  each  bale,  so  that  the  grower 
might  be  enabled  to  meet  his  more  pressing  obligations  without  hav- 
ing to  throw  a  large  proportion  of  his  crop  on  the  market  during  the 
fall  months.  This  plan  seems  to  have  excellent  possibilities  in  it,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  fair-dealing  capitalists  might  go  very  far 
toward  improving  the  financial  position  of  farmers  who  could  avail 
themselves  of  it.  By  so  doing,  trade  localities  would  greatly  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  and  thereby  add  to  the  general 
prosperity. 

The  Texas  Cotton  Growers'  Association  has  announced  a  plan  by 
which  Galveston  bankers  will  advance  to  planters  $30  a  bale  on  their 
cotton.  A  central  association  at  the  port  of  Galveston  receives  the 
cotton,  to  which  it  is  consigned  from  the  shipper  in  the  interior. 
The  advances  are  available  as  soon  as  the  shipment  is  made,  and  they 
bear  an  interest  rate  of  6  per  cent.  This  plan  is  accompanied  by 
another  feature,  which  is  advisory,  namely,  that  farmers  shall  not  dis- 
pose of  more  than  10  per  cent  of  their  cotton  per  month  until  prices 
have  advanced.  Similar  arrangements  for  advancing  funds  are  made 
with  banks  at  Houston,  Dallas,  and  Corsicana.  This  attempt  is  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  imaginary  scheme,  so  many  of  which  have 
failed  in  the  past,  but  rather  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  banking 
institutions  to  remedy  in  some  measure  the  fatal  inadequacy  of  rural 
funds,  the  absence  of  which  is  the  cui^se  of  farming  everywhere,  until 
I'emedied  by  banking  institutions  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  farming 
community,  such  as  prevail  now  in  the  central  West. 

« 

SPECULATION  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

It  has  frequently  been  urged  that  there  should  be  remedial  legisla- 
tion in  order  to  protect  the  producer  from  the  speculator.  Dealings 
in  ''  futures"  have  at  different  j^feriods  since  the  rise  of  produce,  grain, 
and  cotton  exchanges  in  the  United  States  been  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  chief  factors  governing  the  prices  of  farm  products.  That  is, 
speculative  agreements  as  to  future  values  have  been  regarded  as  caus- 
ing a  rise  or  fall  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products. 

This  earlier  view  of  speculative  trading  has  been  considerably  mod- 
ified by  a  more  complete  insight  into  the  relation  which  speculation 
bears  to  commercial  methods.  It  is  now  more  generally  held  that 
speculation  in  its  legitimate  and  normal  function  is  primarily  occu- 
pied in  anticipating  the  price  at  which  under  all  circumstances  the 
producers'  supply  is  likely  to  yield  to  the  consumers'  demand.  The 
adjustment  between  these  two  factors — supply  and  demand — is  all  the 
more  delicate  because  with  each  recurring  year  they  exhibit  more  or 
less  elasticity.    The  positions  of  producers  and  of  consumers  change. 
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The  commercial  judgment  must  be  recast  each  successive  season  and 
at  all  stages  of  the  season.  This  task  must  be  classed  among  the  really 
valuable  services  of  speculation  in  distribution. 

The  three  great  functions  which  speculation  performs  in  a  free  sys- 
tem of  trading  are,  first,  to  localize  the  risks  of  distribution  among  a 
special  class  of  experts  presumably  well  informed  as  to  the  facts  of 
supply,  demand,  credit,  exchange,  and  cost  of  distribution.  Second, 
to  relieve  producers  and  consumers  alike  of  the  expense  and  risk  of 
being  responsible  for  a  year's  production,  thus  freeing  the  cash  income 
of  both  of  these  economic  interests  for  other  uses  than  those  of  pro- 
tecting and  providing  a  long-term  supply  of  utilities.  Third,  to 
reduce  the  profits  of  trade  bj^  ready  and  active  competition  among  the 
various  speculative  interests  toward  a  minimum  of  cost  per  unit  of 
commodity  handled,  by  conducting  distributive  operations  on  a  large 
scale. 

Throughout  the  Elast  and  the  West  it  appears  to  be  the  general  prac- 
tice of  millers  on  a  large  scale,  who  make  contiucts  for  delivering  flour 
in  the  future,  to  purchase  in  the  market  for  ''futures''  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  wheat  against  the  contract  for  the  delivery  of  flour  which 
they  have  assumed.  This  system,  as  stated  by  entirely  trustworthy 
representatives  of  the  trade,  has  been  found  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  the  miller  from  assuming  the  extraordinary  risks  of 
changes  in  the  market  value  of  wheat.  Only  the  more  speculative 
and  daring  millers  would  undertake  to  fulfill  future  contracts  without 
exercising  this  precaution  of  purchasing  wheat  "  futures."  In  consid- 
ering the  question  of  whether  buying  and  selling  of  ''futures"  is  con- 
sistent with  the  welfare  of  the  producer,  this  aspect  of  the  pnu^tice 
must  be  regarded  as  buying  and  selling  insurance  against  loss. 

The  economic  position  of  warehousemen  in  handling  agricultural 
products  under  the  present  system  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
miller.  The  warehouseman  with  a  million  bushels  of  grain  in  storage 
is  obliged  in  some  way  to  secure  himself  against  loss  from  fall  in  cash 
prices  in  the  future  by  selling  "futures"  at  a  price  which  will  cover  his 
outlay.  He  thus  absolutely  eliminates  that  million  bushels  of  grain 
from  the  class  of  risks  which  the  business  has  to  run. 

A  common  evil  of  the  grain,  cotton,  and  provision  trades  is  over- 
speculation.  Overspeculation  is  a  result  of  the  attempt  to  do  too 
large  a  volume  of  business  on  a  given  amount  of  cash  capital.  The 
amount  of  cash  capital  which  a  trader  can  command  depends  very  gen- 
erally on  the  amount  of  credit  which  his  bankers  are  willing  to  give 
him.  It  is  therefore  largely  in  the  power  of  these  trustees  of  the  com- 
munity's cash  capital  to  check  or  favor  overspeculation.  Any  laws 
that  will  fix  and  enforce  upon  banking  institutions  the  responsibility 
for  extrahazardous  uses  of  funds  intrusted  to  them,  whether  by  their 
customers  or  the  oflScers  of  banks,  will  go  far  toward  checking  over- 
speculation. 
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XII.    HOME  AND  FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  HOME  MARKET. 

The  products  of  agriculture  comprised  64.64  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  our  domestic  exports  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901.  In 
spite  of  this  extraordinar\'^  prepondemnce,  only  a  comparativel}^  minor 
proportion  of  our  farm  products  ever  passes  out  of  the  home  market. 
The  disposition  of  the  corn  crop  of  the  United  States  from  yefiv  to 
year  illusti-ates  the  relative  importance  of  the  home  market  as  com- 
pared with  the  foreign  market.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  commercial 
corn  crop  ever  leaves  the  county  in  which  it  is  grown — that  is,  the 
corn  crop  is  the  feed  basis  of  the  great  majority  of  American  farms. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  corn  crop  enters  into  the  internal  commerce  of 
the  country;  that  is — it  passes  out  of  the  county  in  which  it  was  grown 
and  is  distributed  between  the  farm  and  the  numerous  consuming 
centers  throughout  the  country.  From  5  to  10  per  cent  enters  into 
foreign  trade.  Compared  with  the  organization  of  the  farm  in  foreign 
countries,  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  feed  for  the  maintenance  of 
live  stock,  the  American  faim  occupies  a  unique  position  of  unusual 
strength.* 

The  wheat  crop  gives  further  illustration  of  the  demands  of  the  home 
market  and  foreign  markets.  Between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  the  wheat 
is  consumed  in  the  county  where  grown.  The  exports  of  wheat  and  of 
wheat  flour  reduced  to  an  equivalent  in  bushels  ranged  from  27.6  per 
cent  in  1895  to  40.8  per  cent  in  1897.'  It  is  fairly  accurate  to  say  that 
30  per  cent  of  the  crop,  or  less  than  one-third,  is  regularly  exported; 
the  other  60  per  cent  being  required  for  domestic  use. 

As  a  rule,  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  oats  crop  is  consumed  within 
the  county  where  grown.  The  remainder  passes  into  trade,  4.6  per 
cent  of  which  was  exported  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  leaving 
26.4  per  cent  to  supply  the  domestic  demands  outside  of  the  producing 
counties. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  three  great  staples  taken  as  a  whole  are 
mostly  consumed  at  home.  The  development  of  domestic  demands 
likewise  appears  to  be  increasing.  It  is  not  too  much  to  anticipate  a 
time  in  the  future  when  the  foreign  consumers  may  have  to  rely  less 
on  the  American  suiplus,  and  our  own  needs  take  a  still  larger  share 
of  the  annual  production.  A  comparison  of  the  value  of  agricultural 
exports  with  the  value  of  total  exports  brings  out  two  facts:  First,  that 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VI,  p.  44. 

*  Reports  Indastriai  Commission,  Vol.  VI,  p.  40. 
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the  percentage  of  t^ricultural  values  compared  with  the  total  i»  decreas- 
ing; Meeond,  that  the  total  values  of  agricultural  exports  taken  alone 
have  been  inirreasing,  especiallj'  if  we  compare  the  average  of  agricul- 
tural exports  for  the  ten  yeara  since  1891  with  the  average  for  the  ten 
yeai-s  preceding  1891. 

CompnriMm  if  agriodtural  and  total  exportt » 


im.  734.  MS 
Me.IB2.ST3 
M6, 476, 70S 

7a),3»t,H3 


I  Foreign  and  domestic. 


EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1900  the  product;!  of  agriculture  were  exported 
to  the  value  of  $835,858,123,  forming  59.1*4  per  cent  of  the  total 
domestic  exports.  For  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1901,  the 
total  domestic  exports  were  $1,460,453,809,  of  which  $944,059,568 
were  the  domestic  products  of  agriculture,  making  altogether  64.64 
per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  exports. 

The  relation  of  imports  and  exports  of  products  of  agriculture  and 
the  excess  of  agricultural  exports  over  agricultural  imports  during 
each  fiscal  year  from  1891  to  1900,  inclusive,  will  be  seen  from  the 
statistics  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, in  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  on  the  whole  an  increase 
of  the  excess  of  exports,  though  not  without  fluctuations  from  year 
to  year: 
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Value  of  imports  and  domeslic  exports  of  the  United  States,  total  and  agricultural^  and 
excess  of  agricultural  exports  over  agricultural  importSf  during  each  fiscal  year  from  1891 
to  1900y  inclusive. 


Yean  ended  June  dO— 


1891 

1892 

1883 

18M 

1896 

Annual  average, 
1891-1896 

1896 

1897 

1896 

xo99>  .................. 

1900 

Annua]  average, 
1896-1900 


Imports. 


Total. 


1844,916,1^1420, 
827,402,462 
866,400,922 
to4,994,  622 
731,969,965 


785,186,838 


779,724,674 
764,730,412 
616,049,651 
697,148,489 
849,941,184 


741,518,888 


Agricul- 
tural. 


,211,949 
430,697,057 
425,667,448 
365,160,819 
373,115,965 


404.168,661 


891,029,407 
400,871,468 
314,291,796 
366,514,881 
420,189,288 


876,869,868 


Percent 
agricul- 
tural. 


40.73 
62.78 
49.18 
56.75 
50.97 


61.48 


Domestic  exports. 


Total. 


3872,270,28811642, 
1,015,732,011 
831,080,785 
869,204,987 
798,392,599 


876,826,123 


50.15  863,200,487 
52.421,082,007,603 
61.021,210,291,913 
61.001,208,981,222 
49.431,870,763.571 


50.76 


1,136,088,959 


Agricul- 
tural. 


751,344 
799,828,232 
615.382,986 
628,363,088 
553,210,026 


647,807,125 


Per 
cent  ag- 
ricul- 
tural. 


73.69 
78.69 
74.06 
72.28 
69.73 


569,879,297 
688,471,139 
858,688,570 
784,776,142 
835,858,123 


745,588,654 


66.02 
66.23 
70.54 
66.19 
60.98 


65.79 


Excess  of 
agricul- 
tural ex- 
ports over 
agricul- 
tural im- 
ports. 


1222,539,895 
862,631,175 
189,726,588 
263,202,717 
180,094,041 


78.69  243.688,574 


178,849,890 
282,599,671 
639,891,777 
429,261,261 
415.718,835 


869,164,286 


The  imports  consist  of  12  leading  classes,  which,  altogether,  com- 
prise about  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  import  in  the  products  of  foreign 
agriculture.  These  details  are  based  on  the  figures  of  the  fiscal  j^ear 
ending  1900.  During  that  year  sugar,  which  is  the  main  class,  was 
impoi'ted  to  the  value  of  $100,250,974,  at  an  avei*age  price  of  from  2.4 
to  2.5  cents  per  pound. 

Next  in  importance  are  hides  and  skins,  valued  at  $57,935,698;  the 
average  yearly  import  price  per  pound  being  16.7  cents. 

The  imports  of  coffee  for  this  year  were  787,991,911  pounds,  valued 
at  $52,467,943,  or  6.7  cents  per  pound. 

Silk  was  imported  to  the  value  of  $45,329,760,  an  average  of  $3.47 
per  pound. 

Vegetable  fibei*s  during  this  fiscal  year  were  received  to  the  amount 
of  $34,334,750,  consisting  mainly  of  sisal  gi'ass,  cotton,  and  manila 
hemp. 

Wool  was  received  to  the  amount  of  155,928,455  pounds,  valued  at 
$20,260,936,  the  average  import  price  per  pound  being  13  cents. 

Fruits  and  nuts  were  imported,  valued  at  $19,263,592,  which  includes 
bananas  and  lendbns. 

Imports  of  tobacco  amounted  to  19,619,627  pounds,  valued  at 
$13,297,223,  the  average  price  per  pound  being  67.8  cents. 

The  imports  of  tea  were  valued  at  $10,558,110,  the  annual  average 
import  price  being  12.4  cents  per  pound. 

Wines  were  imported  to  the  value  of  $7,421,495. 

Vegetable  oils  worth  $6,320,711,  and  cocoa  worth  $5,970,844,  were 
imported. 
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Of  these  articles,  sugar,  coffee,  vegetable  fibers,  and  tobacco  are 
peculiar  to  the  tropical  possessions  recently  acquired  by  the  United 
States.  These  possessions  are  furnishing  markets  for  our  farm  prod- 
ucts, such  as  flour  and  provisions,  on  the  sale  of  which  in  exchange 
for  the  tropicjil  products  the  prosperous  relation  between  the  United 
States  and  these  islands  will  depend.  Less  and  less,  therefore,  should 
this  country  derive  from  outside  sources  such  tropical  commodities 
as  sugar,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  and  more  and  more  should  these  islands 
constitute  openings  for  the  sale  of  our  surplus  agricultural  products, 
if  the  policy  best  calculated  to  bind  our  tropical  possessions  to  the 
United  States  is  that  of  mutually  advantageous  trade  relations. 

An  official  table  explaining  existing  trade  relations  of  these  posses- 
sions follows: 


Commerce  f  area^  and  population  of  Porto  RicOy  Cuba,  Hawaii,  t?i£  Philippines,  and  Guam, 

[From  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  aod  Finnncc] 


Countriefl. 


Commerce. 


Year. 


Porto  Rico 

Cuba 

Hawaii 

The  Philippines 
Guam , 


1900 
1900 
1899 
1900 


Imports  into. 


Exports  from. 


Total. 


$10,506,169 
71,681,187 
19,059,606 
20,597,167 


From 
United 
Stetee. 


95,428,088 

30, 107, 110 

15,020,830 

1,656,469 


Per  cent 

of 
United 
States. 


Total. 


61.67 

42.00 

78.81 

8.04 


16,639,831 
45,228,346 
22,628,742 
19,751,068 


To 
United 
States. 


83,009,823 

34,621,879 

22,517,759 

3,522,160 


Per  cent 

of 
United 
states. 

45.33 
76.55 
99.51 
17.83 


Countries. 


Commerce. 
Imports  and  exports. 


Porto  Rico 

Cuba 

Hawaii 

The  Philippines 
Guam 


Total. 


$17,146,000 

116,909,583 

41,688,348 

40,348,235 


Part  of 
United 
states. 


18,437,861 

64,728,989 

37,538,589 

5,178,629 


Per  cent 

of  United 

States. 


49.21 
55.37 
90.05 
12.84 


Population. 


Year. 


1899 
1899 
1900 
1899 


Number. 


953. 243 
1,572,797 

154,001 

8,000.000 

«9,000 


Area.i 


Square 
miles. 


3, 606 

46,575 

6.449 

119. 542 

2  150 


1  From  United  State.s  reports. 


>  Estimated. 


POSSIBLE  EXTENSION  OF  FOREIGN  MARKETS. 


When  it  comes  to  such  a  market  as  Cuba,  it  would  seem  advanta- 
geous for  the  United  States  to  give  that  island  a  slight  differential  duty 
on  its  staples  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  premium  on  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  relations  with  the  United  States.  This  country  is  the 
natural  source  from  which  food  supplies  are  drawn  for  the  needs  of  the 
Cuban  consumer.  The  reciprocity  treaty  in  force  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States  for  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  was  signed  July  31,  1891, 
and  demonstrated  the  influence  of  such  an  arrangement  in  stimulating 
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our  exports  to  Cuba.     No  further  proof  of  the  adv^antage  of  such  rela- 
tion need  be  required,  and  agriculture  in  the  United  States  has  as 
much  to  gain  as  any  other  economic  interest  from  a  resumption  of 
reciprocal  trade  relations  with  Cuba. 

As  to  other  countries,  our  best  foreign  markets  for  the  products  of 
agriculture  are  still  European.  With  the  progress  of  consumption  of 
articles  of  a  tropical  origin  our  foreign  trade  with  tropical  .countries 
is  sure  to  increase.  The  most  promising  outlook  is  now  in  the  Asiatic 
trade.  South  America  is  in  some  respects  a  competitor.  Canada  is 
applying  the  American  policy  of  progress  by  protection,  also  by  the 
use  of  bounties  and  by  liberal  encouragement  in  putting  farm  products 
into  the  European  markets.  Nevertheless,  by  yielding  minor  advan* 
tages  for  the  present,  it  would  seem  practicable  to  enlarge  the  oppor- 
tunities for  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

A  comparison  of  agricultural  exports  shows  that  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1900,  there  were  16  different  articles  whose  value 
amounted  to  110,000,000  or  more  each,  out  of  a  total  of  $844,616,530. 
At  the  head  of  these  articles  cotton  stands  valued  at  $242,988,978,  fol- 
lowed in  order  by  corn,  wheat,  wheat  flour,  lard,  bacon,  cattle,  fresh 
beef,  leaf  tobacco,  hams,  oil  cake  and  meal,  cotton-seed  oil,  oats,  fruits, 
barley,  and  oleo  oil. 

BECIPEOOITT. 

Reciprocity  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
principally  American,  have  been  in  existence  since  1854.  The  treaty 
with  Canada  was  in  force  from  1854  to  1866;  that  with  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  from  1876  to  1898.  A  series  of  treaties  was  framed  under  the 
act  of  1890  with  Brazil,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  Geimany,  the  British 
West  Indies  and  British  Guiana,  Austria-Hungary,  and  several  of  the 
Central  American  States.  These  continued  in  existence  until  the 
passage  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  August  27,  1894. 

The  general  terms  of  these  treaties  embraced  the  idea  that  they  were 
to  provide  markets  for  our  surplus  products  of  agriculture  and  certain 
manufactures.  Breadstuffs,  provisions,  live  animals,  fruits,  and  poultry 
were  among  the-  products  for  which  advantages  were  believed  to  be 
gained  by  these  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  In  the  case  of  the  tropics 
the  emphasis  was  put  upon  the  advantages  of  exporting  manufactured 
articles,  including  machinery,  in  exchange  for  tropical  products  not 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  reciprocity  treaties  of  ten  years  ago 
the  surplus  manufactures  of  the  United  States  have  become  relatively 
much  more  important,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  to  furnish  an  out- 
let for  this  kind  of  exports  in  particular  that  reciprocity  treaties  are 
proposed.  This  change  from  an  agricultural  to  a  manufacturing  basis 
of  reciprocity  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  the  question  is  mised  whether 
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the  farming  interests  of  the  country  have  anything  to  gain  by  the 
extension  of  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  foreign  countries.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  agricultural  products  are  still  preeminent. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  reciprocity  treaties  will  overlook  the 
large  proportion  of  agricultural  surplus  in  the  exports  of  the  United 
States  in  spite  of  the  rapid  growth  of  manufactures.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1901,  the  products  of  agriculture  comprised  64.64 
per  cent  of  the  total  exports  and  the  manufactures  28.11  per  cent.  In 
point  of  value,  therefore,  agricultural  products  were  more  than  two 
and  one-fourth  times  as  large  as  manufactures. 

The  advantage  of  reciprocity  from  the  farmer's  standpoint  is  quite 
as  often  indirect  as  direct.  If  treaties  could  be  made  by  which  the 
meat  products  or  provisions  of  the  United  States  could  be  exchanged 
for  certain  foreign  manufactures  which  partake  of  the  chai*acter  of 
luxuries,  perhaps  no  serious  objection  would  be  raised  on  the  part  of 
American  manufacturers,  and  the  market  for  American  farm  prod- 
ucts would  be  widened  by  such  an  arrangement.  This,  however, 
could  apply  only  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  manufacturing  is 
specialized  in  such  directions.  For  the  tropics  the  same  indirect  ben- 
efits would  be  obtainable  through  the  free  admission  of  flour  and  pro- 
visions in  exchange  for  commodities  peculiar  to  tropical  climates,  such 
as  coffee,  fruits,  etc.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  farm  products  which  has  been  going  on  in  this  country  for  some 
months  may  materiallj^  check  exports  in  certain  articles,  which,  under 
a  much  lower  price,  might  figure  much  more  largely  in  exchange.rela- 
tions  such  as  reciprocity  contemplates.  Whether,  therefore,  reci- 
procity turns  out  to  be  advantageous  or  disadvantageous  to  agriculture 
depends  veiy  much  on  how  it  is  affected  by  the  level  of  prices  at  home; 
for  it  may  be  that  the  home  market  is  so  much  more  favorable  than 
the  foreign  market  as  to  take  more  and  more  of  the  surplus  now  sent 
abroad.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  Canada  is  far  less 
favorably  situated  for  reciprocity  arrangements  than  ten  years  ago, 
inasmuch  as  her  policy  is  to  develop  her  manufactures  just  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  United  States.  Likewise  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
the  disposition  of  France  and  Germany  is  to  raise  the  grain  duties  and 
thus  stimulate  the  increased  production  of  cereals  and  cut  off  the 
market  of  the  United  States. 

The  best  prospects  for  reciprocity,  looking  to  the  interests  of  the 
producers  of  surplus  farm  products,  are  (1)  in  the  Tropics,  and  (2)  in 
the  Far  East.  The  judgment  of  representatives  of  the  farming 
interests  in  the  Northwest  favors  the  latter  trade  as  a  necessary  aid  to 
agriculture.  To  that  end  they  propose  a  bounty  on  cargo  tonnage  of 
ocean-going  ships.  • 
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XIII.    GOVERNMENT  AID  AND  REGULATION. 

Government  encourages  trade  and  industry,  among  other  ways,  by 
enforcing  standards  of  purity  in  products  offered  for  sale,  by  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  pests,  and  by  aiding  in  affording  industrial  and 
commercial  opportunities  to  its  citizens.  The  fertilizer  laws  and  the 
oleomargarine  laws  are  instances  of  the  first  function,  the  measures 
adopted  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Texas-fever  tick  an  instance  of 
the  second,  and  the  reservation  of  the  home  market  for  domestic 
wool  growers  a  case  of  the  third  kind. 


FERTILIZER  CONTROL. 

The  methods  of  inspecting  fertilizers  vary  in  different  States,  but 
all  systems  have  had  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  the 
freedom  of  interstate  commerce.  The  legal  ground  on  which  the 
exercise  of  State  authority  over  such  sales  is  based  is  that  of  the  police 
powers  which  each  commonwealth  is  bound  to  exercise  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  citizens.  The  method  of  procedure  has  been  to  select 
samples  of  fertilizers  manufactured  in  or  shipped  into  a  given  State 
and  send  them  to  the  experiment  stations,  where  analyses  are  made 
and  reports  given  out  showing  the  contents  of  the  particular  conunercial 
brands.  As  a  rule  the  different  States  have  allowed  for  a  reasonable 
degree  of  variation  in  the  contents  of  these  fei*tilizers;  but  it  has  some- 
times been  necessary  to  exclude  brands  from  the  market  which  have 
not  measured  up  to  the  legal  standard. 

Much  useful  literature  has  been  diffused  among  the  consumers  of 
fertilizers  under  the  auspices  of  State  authorities.  Farmers  under- 
stand better  now  than  they  ever  have  what  the  constituent  elements  of 
a  good  fertilizer  are,  and  they  are  more  familiar  than  ever  with  the 
market  value  of  standard  ingredients.  Some  States  have  issued  offi- 
cial valuations  of  commercial  fertilizers,  by  which  it  is  undertaken  to 
inform  the  consumer  whether  the  price  asked  for  a  fertilizer  is  abnor- 
mal or  not.  Some  departments  of  agriculture  have  year  by  year 
made  computations  including  all  the  elements  of  cost  in  a  fertilizer 
as  delivered  to  the  consumer.  These  elements  comprise:  (1)  The 
wholesale  cost  of  the  ingredients;  (2)  the  jobbers'  profit  on  the  sale  of 
the  ingredients,  assumed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  retail  price  of  single 
ingredients  in  small  lots,  less  the  wholesale  cost  of  the  ingredients; 
(3)  expense  and  profit  of  mixing,  $1  per  ton;  (4)  expense  and  profit 
of  bagging,  $1  per  ton;  (6)  agent's  commission,  20  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  the  goods  f.  o.  b.  at  the  jobber's  or  mixer's  warehouse;  (6)  freight 
from  the  wholesale  market  to  point  of  delivery.     By  making  such 
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valuations  from  year  to  year  it  is  possible  to  protect  the  consamer 
who  lacks  technical  knowledge  of  such  a  commodity  from  being 
imposed  upon,  provided  the  consumer  makes  use  of  the  information 
which  the  State  furnishes.  The  requirement  of  the  fertilizer  laws  of 
the  different  States,  that  each  manufacturer  shall  submit  a  statement  of 
the  percentage  of  ingredients,  has  the  effect  of  maintaining  a  standard 
of  quality  up  to  the  legal  requirement.  These  analyses,  stamped  by 
the  manufacturers  on  each  bag,  have  furthermore  helped  to  diffuse 
correct  ideas  as  to  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  different  ingre- 
dients of  fertilizers. 

PURE-FOOD  LEGISLATION. 

The  pure-food  legislation  in  which  farmers  are  most  directly  inter- 
ested relates  principally 'to  butter  substitutes.  In  our  foreign  trade 
these  substitutes,  known  as  imitation  butter,  have  had  the  effect  of 
greatly  damaging  our  sales  of  real  butter.  International  competition 
is  so  active  as  to  make  it  highly  advisable  that  a  reasonably  rigid  inspec- 
tion and  labeling  of  exports  should  be  carried  out  under  national  con- 
trol. By  no  other  means  can  the  prejudice  against  butter  from  the 
United  States  be  overcome  in  such  markets  as  London,  where  Den- 
mark, Russia,  Australia,  Ireland,  and  Canada  compete  with  us  for  the 
butter  tiude. 

In  foreign  markets  it  is  clear  enough  that  not  only  our  domestic 
producers  have  rights  in  this  legislative  prevention  of  fraud,  but  that 
the  entire  trade,  and  through  it  the  exchange  power  of  the  nation,  as  a 
whole,  is  affected  unfavorably  by  the  destraction  of  the  confidence 
of  the  foreign  trade  in  the  genuineness  of  our  products.  Against 
such  abuses  as  this,  a  system  of  inspection  of  exports,  under  national 
control,  would  be  worth  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  to  the  butter 
trade  and  industry  alone. 

The  activity  of  the  dairying  interests  in  the  different  States  has 
quite  generally  forced  spurious  substitutes,  sold  under  the  name  and 
form  of  butter,  to  be  marketed  on  their  merits  as  avowed  substitutes. 
The  history  of  oleomargarine  legislation  shows  that  in  spite  of  many 
failures  to  enforce  these  laws  the  trade  in  butter  substitutes  is  carried  on 
under  heavy  risks,  owing  to  the  liability  of  participants  to  prosecution. 
By  act  of  May  15, 1899,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine or  butterine  is  no  longer  prohibited,  as  was  previously  the 
case,  but  is  permitted,  provided  it  be  "free  from  coloration  or  ingre- 
dients that  cause  it  to  look  like  butter;"  but  those  who  manufacture 
or  sell  it  are  required  to  obtain  a  license,  pay  a  fee,  and  stamp  each 
package  with  the  words  "oleomargarine"  or  "butterine,"  and  must 
furthermore  exhibit  a  sign  setting  forth  this  branch  of  their  business 
in  n>  conspicuous  place  on  the  walls  of  the  establishment  in  which  the 
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sale  or  manafacture  is  carried  on.  Under  the  new  law  special  effort 
was  made  to  inform  dealers  throughout  the  State  what  its  provisions 
were.  Copies  of  the  law,  license  blanks,  and  books  of  record  were  dis- 
tributed before  the  law  was  enforced  to  the  extent  of  testing  samples. 
From  January  1,  1900,  to  December  6,  1900,  945  prosecutions  were 
brought  under  this  oleomargarine  law.  Many  of  them  are  still  pend- 
ing, and  mainly  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  judicial  machinery, 
there  is  still  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  operation  of  the  law.  Of 
the  total  number  of  1,134  cases  brought  by  the  dairy  and  food  division 
of  the  department  of  agriculture  for  the  period  specified  during  1900, 
only  126  cases  had  been  decided  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
(1901),  and  987  were  still  pending. 

The  bearing  of  this  matter  on  agricultural  prosperity  is  vital.  It  is 
stated  officially  that  Pennsylvania  has  1,100,000  cows,  whose  annual 
product  in  butter  is  from  90,000,000  to  100,000,000  pounds.  These 
cows  are  owned  by  211,412  farmers'  families,  consisting  approximately 
of  1,000,000  people,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  State's  population.  The 
annual  income  of  the  farming  people  of  Pennsylvania  from  butter 
alone  is  estimated  at  between  eighteen  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
It  is  urged  on  the  part  of  the  State  department  of  agriculture  that  the 
substitution  of  oleomargarine  under  the  pretense  of  selling  it  for  but- 
ter would  result  in  an  inunediate  depreciation  in  the  value  of  live  stock 

• 

in  that  C!onmionwealth  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  almost  total  loss  of  buildings  and  machinery  used  in  the 
conduct  of  this  business.  It  would  furthermore  result  in  throwing 
out  of  employment  many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  on 
the  farms  who  are  now  engaged  in  occupations  suited  to  their 
strength  and  attainments.  This  in  turn  would  lead  to  a  social  dis- 
placement by  forcing  a  still  larger  portion  of  the  rural  population  to 
betake  itself  to  the  cities,  and  thereby  intensify  the  problems  of  urban 
life. 

PREVENTION  OF  PESTS. 

The  frequent  appearance  of  insect  pests  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  has  awakened  the  attention  of  scientific  men  and  of  farming 
interests  alike  to  the  need  of  some  systematic  method  of  immediate 
action  before  the  danger  to  agricultural  prosperity  has  been  multi- 
plied many  fold  by  the  spread  of  the  pests.  The  proposition  to  turn 
the  matter  over  to  State  agricultural  authorities  does  not  suffice;  the 
intimate  titule  relations  among  the  States  makes  it  impossible  for 
any  single  State  or  any  group  of  States  to  act  effectively  of  its  own 
accord.  Nothing  short  of  Federal  organization  of  preventive  methods, 
in  which  the  States  act  in  unison,  will  suffice  to  deal  with  such  dangers. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its  Bureau  of 
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Animal  Industry,  has  been  able  to  cope  successfully  with  such  danger- 
ous pests  as  the  Texas  fever  tick,  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  and 
without  seriously  interfering  with  the  cattle  trade.  Had  a  similar 
method  been  pursued  upon  the  discovery  of  the  San  Jos6  scale,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  would  have  been  saved  to  the  United  States  by  keep- 
ing open  the  European  fruit  markets. 

The  spread  of  gipsy  moths  in  Massachusetts  since  1885  is  another 
illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  problem  in  the  absence 
of  national  action.  After  this  pest  had  been  in  evidence  for  fully 
five  years  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  began  a  systematic 
extermination,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  the  infested  area  to  about  one- 
third  of  what  it  was  when  the  extei'mination  began.  The  outlay  made 
for  this  purpose  aggregated  $1,195,000.  Then,  unfortunately,  the 
impression  obtained  that  those  engaged  in  its  extermination  were  dis- 
posed to  prolong  it  unduly,  and  further  appropriation  was  refused. 
As  a  result  the  gipsy  moth  has  again  begun  to  spread,  and  now  covers 
some  50  miles  north  and  east  of  Boston.  The  brown-tail  moth, 
imported  unintentionally  about  six  years  ago,  has  spread  even  more 
rapidly  in  that  State.  In  July,  1901,  it  had  made  its  way  into  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire. 

Unless  steps  are  taken  to  repress  these  pests,  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  but  that  they  will  .in  course  of  time  infest  the  whole  country. 
Authorities  on  the  subject  are  generally  agreed  that  they  can  be  ex- 
terminated. Already  the  burden  of  repression  seems  to  have  exceeded 
what  individual  States  are  willing  to  bear,  and  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  Federal  Government  should  not  assume  the  responsibility 
of  dealing  with  the  existing  danger.  It  would  at  least  be  wise  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  to  make  prompt  and  thorough  inquiry  at  the  first 
appearance  of  such  dangers  to  agricultural  prosperity.  Early  and 
quick  action  would  frequently  result  in  stamping  out  such  perils 
before  they  had  opportunity  to  spread.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  an 
ounce  of  prevention  would  seem  to  be  a  better  outlay  than  a  pound  of 
cure.  It  would  certainly  be  worth  much  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country  to  know  that  a  wide-awake  bureau  was  ever  on  the  alert 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  any  locality  upon  which  the  blighting  misfor- 
tune of  insect  pests  had  fallen. 

RELATION  OF  THE  TARIFF  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

Tariflfs  in  the  United  States  have  been  agriculturally  justified  on  the 
ground  of  their  indirect  influence  in  furnishing  home  markets  for  the 
products  of  the  farm.  Alexander  Hamilton,  while  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  his  well-known  report  on  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
factures, regarded  this  relation  as  a  vital  feature  in  his  memorable 
policy.     By  the  creation  of  manufactures,  he  pointed  out  that  such  9i 
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home  market  was  created.  By  the  diffusion  of  these  manufactures 
throughout  the  country  the  consumer  was  brought  nearer  to  the  place 
of  surplus  production,  and  the  necessity  for  distant  transportation  was 
thereby  eliminated  and  a  near-by  market  secured  more  permanently 
than  any  foreign  market  could  be. 

Another  fact  bearing  directly  on  the  question  of  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  by  tariffs  is  the  fact  that  the  level  of  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts is  determined  very  largely  by  the  price  which  the  surplus  portion 
of  the  country's  product  brings  in  the  world  market,  where  competi- 
tion with  all  other  countries  is  active.  The  retention  of  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  farmers'  surplus  for  domestic  consumption,  and  the 
exportation  of  a  decreasing  proportion  of  the  crop,  would  tend  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  higher  level  of  prices  to  the  farmer  under  the  con- 
ditionij  of  a  practically  exclusive  home  market.  It  is  this  consideration 
that  encourages  rural  enterprise  to  produce  less  of  those  articles,  a 
part  of  which  have  to  be  sent  abroad  in  competition  with  all  other 
countries,  such  as  grain,  and  more  of  those  articles  which  are  in  increas- 
ing demand  for  domestic  use,  namely,  small  fruits,  dairy  products, 
poultry,  eggs,  etc.  This  implies  that  diversified  and  intensive  agricul- 
ture are  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  farm  prices,  without  coming 
into  competition  with  foreign  producers  for  so  large  a  part  of  the  sur- 
plus crop  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 


BECOHMEHSATIOVS. 

Agriculture  is  the  fundamental,  if  not  the  most  important,  industry 
of  any  people  and  should  receive  as  much  direct  benefit  from  legislation 
as  any  other  industry.  Agriculturists  are  indirectly  but  nevertheless 
vitally  interested  in  equitable  tax  laws  and  in  legislation  intended  to 
prevent  monopoly,  either  in  manufacturing  or  in  transportation.  As 
consumers  of  manufactures  and  producers  of  farm  products  they  are 
doubly  affected  by  unequal  or  exorbitant  fi*eight  charges.  Their 
interests  will  be  best  conserved,  therefore,  by  low  uniform  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  freight  and  by  legislation  which  will  promote 
fair  competition  in  manufactures.  The  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  these  subjects  and  on  taxation  will  be  found  in  appropriate 
places  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Agriculture  has  derived  more  benefit  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  from  its  administrative  work  than  from 
any  other  Federal  legislation.  The  annual  injury  to  fruit  and  gi*ain 
from  the  ravages  of  insects  would  probably  be  double  what  it  is  now 
but  for  the  work  of  the  Department.  The  distribution  of  weather  fore- 
casts has  been  of  incalculable  value  in  aiding  farmers  to  give  timely 
care  to  crops.  Its  experiments  in  proving  the  adaptation  of  crops  to 
climates  and  soils  have  developed  agriculture  into  a  science  and  thus 
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alike  benefited  the  industry  and  the  country  in  general.  Although 
the  work  of  the  Department  has  assumed  large  proportions,  the  Com- 
mission believes  that  it  may  be  advantageously  extended  to  new  sub- 
jects.    We  therefore  reconomiend: 

1.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  given  authority — 

(a)  To  inspect  dairy  products  intended  for  export  and  to  certify  to 
their  gi-ade  and  quality. 

(b)  To  fix  standard  grades  for  cereals,  based  on  season  of  growing, 
quality,  and  weight  per  measure,  and,  when  intended  for  export,  to 
inspect  and  certify  the  same. 

(c)  To  cause  stock  cars  and  stock  yards  to  be  cleansed  and  disinfected 
whenever  he  considers  such  action  necessary. 

(d)  To  make  adequate  regulations  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  unin- 
spected or  diseased  meat  from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  foreign 
countries. 

{e)  To  require  and  direct  the  proper  disposition  of  diseased  meat. 

The  law  at  present  authorizes  the  inspection  of  meat  intended  for 
interstate  commerce  or  export,  but  leaves  the  condemned  meat  to  be 
disposed  of  locally.  The  proper  disposition  of  condenmed  meat  is  quite 
as  important  as  inspection. 

2.  That  a  more  comprehensive  penalty  clause  for  shipping  diseased 
meat  be  enacted;  also,  a  provision  by  which  a  receiver  of  a  i*ailroad, 
as  well  as  the  ''owner  or  manager  of  any  railroad  company,"  shall  be 
held  liable  for  violations  of  the  law. 

3.  That  a  law  be  enacted  to  provide — 

(a)  For  the  inspection  of  nursery  stock  intended  for  interstate  com- 
merce or  for  export,  and  prohibiting  the  transportation  of  diseased, 
infested,  or  uninspected  nursery  stock. 

(i)  For  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the  importation  of  nursery 
stock  and  fruit,  and  prohibiting  the  importation  of  diseased,  infested 
or  uninspected  nursery  stock  or  fruit. 

The  quarantine  maintained  by  the  State  of  California  against  the 
importation  of  infested  nursery  stock  is  a  good  example  of  what  should 
be  done  by  the  General  Government.  Nearly  all  insect  pests  with 
which  farmers  and  fruit  growers  have  to  contend  have  come  to  us  from 
foreign  countries.  Their  extermination  is  of  more  than  State — it  is  of 
national — concern,  and  Federal  assistance,  in  such  cases  as  the  gypsy 
moth  and  the  brown-tail  moth  in  Massachusetts,  should  be  extended. 

4.  That  a  pure-food  section  in  the  chemistry  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  be  established  to  prevent  the  adulteration,  false 
branding,  and  deceptive  imitation  of  foods,  beverages,  candies,  drugs, 
and  condiments  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  and 
for  regulating  interstate  tmffic  therein. 

When  spurious  or  prohibited  articles  are  found  for  sale  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  should  cause  information  thereof  to  be  communicated 
to  the  proper  district  attorney,  whose  duty  should  be  to  prosecute. 
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5.  That  adequate  le^latioD  be  enacted  by  the  several  States,  where 
needed,  to  control  such  diseases  as  glanders,  taberculosis,  etc. 

Laws  and  regulations  in  various  States  have  accomplished  much  good 
in  controlling  such  diseases,  in  the  inspection  of  milk  and  meats,  and  in 
the  destruction  of  such  pests  as  the  Texas  fever  tick,  etc.  The  continu- 
ance and  extension  of  this  work  is  recommended;  and  to  those  States 
where  the  authorities  are  lax  in  enforcing  such  laws,  or  where  such 
laws  have  not  been  enacted,  the  example  of  other  States,  where  more 
progressive  and  intelligent  laws  are  enforced,  is  earnestly  commended. 

6.  That  whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  the  tariff,  by  reciprocity 
or  otherwise,  adequate  protection  to  the  beet-sugar  industry  be  main- 
tained. 

The  growing  of  beets  and  the  production  of  sugar  therefrom 
have  made  rapid  and  successful  progress  during  the  past  three  years. 
The  direct  benefits  thus  accruing  to  agriculture,  and  to  labor  in  the 
way  of  additional  employment,  are  only  partly  appreciated  or  under- 
stood, while  the  economic  advantage  to  the  nation  of  producing  its 
own  sugar  supply,  aggregating  in  value  more  than  $100,000,000 
annually,  would  be  very  great.  It  is  freely  predicted  by  students  of 
the  question  that  the  United  States  will  eventually  make  its  own  sugar, 
mainly  from  beets,  and  that  the  cost  of  production  will  ultimately  be 
as  low  as  in  Europe.  To  destroy  or  to  seriously  check  the  growth  of 
this  industry  by  removing  the  tariff  on  sugar  would  be  not  only 
unfortunate,  but  unjust  to  capital  already  invested  therein. 

7.  That  increased  appropriations  be  made  by  the  Congress  for 
building  sample  stretches  of  improved  roads  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  so  as  to  encourage  the  more  rapid  construction  of  such  roads 
at  State  and  local  expense. 

The  fact  that  the  cost  in  the  United  States  per  ton  per  mile  to 
move  farm  products  from  the  farm  to  railroad  station  is  approximately 
three  times  as  much  as  in  Europe,  and  thirty  times  as  much  as  it  costs 
to  move  the  same  products  on  our  railroads,  proves  the  economic 
desirability  of  improved  roads  in  this  country.  The  proper  distribu- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  such  roads  may  be  affected  by 
local  conditions.  The  provisions  of  the  New  Jersey  law  seem  equit- 
able, and  it  is  reconunended  (not  as  a  model,  but  as  a  guide)  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  various  States. 

8.  That  the  system  of  free  rural  delivery  be  extended  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Postmaster-General  in  his  latest  annual  report. 

Free  delivery  of  mail  in  the  rural  districts  has  proved  a  boon  to 
farmers  and  others  outside  the  cities  and  villages.  Ready  means  of 
communication  is  an  educational  force  which  increases  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  using  it.  That  free  rui*al  delivery  is  effective  in  this 
regard,  and  is  a  privilege  fully  appreciated  by  those  enjoying  it,  ha^" 
been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  increase  of  postal  receipts  whe^ 
it  has  been  established. 
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9.  That  the  policy  of  setting  aside  forest  preserves,  already  inau- 
gui*ated,  be  extended,  and  that  the  three  bureaus  of  the  Government, 
which  have  charge  of  investigations  and  administrative  work  connected 
with  forestry,  be  consolidated. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  the  National  Government  to  do  all 
needed  to  be  done  toward  preserving  the  forests  of  the  country.  Some 
States  have  already  taken  steps  in  the  same  direction  by  establishing 
forest  preserves  and  otherwise,  which  work  should  also  be  extended 
or  encouraged  by  appropriate  statutes. 

Albert  Clarke,  Chairman. 

Boies  Penrose. 

Thomas  R.  Bard. 

John  J.  Gardner. 

John  C.  Bell. 
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John  M.  Farquhar. 

Eugene  D.  Conger. 
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Charles  J.  Harris. 
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1.    PROGRESS  AND  PRESENT  STATUS. 

EXTENT  AND  CAUSES. 

Owing  to  the  past  few  years  of  prosperity  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  general  condition  of  mining  at  the  present  time  is  of  excep- 
tional promise,  and  the  industry  seems  likely  to  expand  to  a  degree 
wholly  unprecedented. 

The  art  of  mining,  or,  better,  the  science  of  profitable  mining,  has 
been  developed  to  a  marked  degree  of  efficiency,  and  under  ordinary 
conditions  the  earning  of  profit  is  now  more  assured  than  ever  before — 
in  part  on  account  of  the  better  knowledge  of  ore  deposition,  in  part  on 
account  of  the  high  efficiency  of  mine  management,  and  in  part  through 
the  cheapening  of  mining  costs  by  the  introduction  of  mechanical  appli- 
ances to  replace  costly  hand  labor.  Steam  drills  in  metal  mines,  coal- 
cutting  machinery  in  bituminous  coal  mines,  electric  underground  and 
surface  haulage,  gravity  or  mechanical  conveyance  of  coal  or  ore  to 
breaker,  concentrator,  or  furnace — all  are  factors  of  economy,  which 
have  a  value  calculable  in  dollars  and  cents.  With  these  improvements 
many  mines  of  too  low  a  grade  of  mineral  to  admit  of  profitable  treat- 
ment heretofore  are  now  operated  on  a  paying  basis. 

The  demand  for  all  metals  has  increased  enormously  during  the  past 
century,  particularly  in  the  last  quarter,  and  it  is  still  on  the  increase. 
The  use  of  iron  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  progress  of  civilization, 
and  the  production  in  the  United  States  has  approximately  doubled 
every  decade  for  the  past  sixty  years.  Gold  is  produced  in  increased 
quantity,  and  the  production  of  silver,  which  increased  rapidly  up  to 
1892,  is  still  maintained  very  near  the  topmost  point.  The  production 
of  copper  and  lead  has  made  enormous  strides,  particularly  in  the  last 
few  decades.  The  production  of  10,000  tons  of  zinc  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century  would  have  overstocked  the  markets  of  the  world  so 
effectually  that  the  mines  would  have  been  shut  down  from  overpro- 
duction, yet  during  1900  the  production  in  the  United  States  was 
123,886  short  tons,  and  Europe  smelted  and  refined  470,987  long  tons 
of  this  metal. 

One  of  the  most  pronounced  indications  of  the  great  technical  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  century, 
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particularly  in  the  latter  part,  is  the  >villingness  almost  universally 
shown  by  managers  of  industrial  works  to  discuss  details  of  manufac- 
ture freely  in  the  technical  papers,  giving  to  others  engaged  in  the 
same  trade  the  results  of  their  personal  experience.  There  are  but 
few  metallurgical  works  in  this  country  which  will  deny  entrance  to  a 
visitor.  Community  of  ideas  and  methods  has  also  been  furthered  by 
the  widespread  consolidations  of  producing  interests  which  have  been 
made  in  the  past  few  years,  and  interchange  of  thought  and  observation 
has  been  stimulated  by  railroads,  steamboats,  and  telegraph.  These 
important  factors  of  development  have  also  determined  the  current  of 
population  and  the  drift  of  mining  and  metallurgical  progress. 


TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  MINERALS. 

The  remarkable  development  and  present  activity  of  the  mineral 
industry  of  the  United  States  in  general  is  most  aptly  shown  in  a  com- 
parison of  the  grand  totals  of  production  from  year  to  year.  The 
money  value  at  the  place  of  production  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  meas- 
urement. This  best  represents  the  condition  of  the  industry,  which 
depends  not  only  on  the  quantity  of  the  various  products,  but  upon 
the  money  value  as  well.  A  summary  of  the  total  value  of  the  mineral 
products  annually  produced  in  the  United  States  from  1880  until  1900 
is  given  in  the  subjoined  table,  together  with  the  gain  or  loss  in  value 
absolutely  and  in  percentage  compared  with  the  year  directly  preced- 
ing. 

Table  l.-^-Swrnamary  of  the  mmeral  products  of  the  United  Staiee  for  the  years  1880  to 

1900.^ 


Year. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Total  value. 


$369, 
406, 
457, 
453, 
412, 
427, 
445, 
520, 
540, 
550, 
619, 
623, 
648, 
574, 
526, 
621, 
622, 
630, 
697, 
972, 
1, 070, 


319,000 
175, 552 
595, 259 
441, 073 
989, 105 
898,  .680 
786,594 
714, 474 
781, 936 
870, 845 
512, 173 
000,644 
675, 081 
299,886 
624, 139 
259,000 
533, 016 
853,929 
817, 581 
560,093 
108, 889 


Gain  or  loss  in  value 

from  preceding 

year. 


+$36, 
+  51, 

-  4, 
-40, 
+  14, 
-f  17, 
+  74, 
+  20, 
+  10, 
+  68, 
-f  3, 
+  15, 

-  74, 
-47, 
-f  94, 
+  1, 
+  8, 
-f  66, 
-f274, 
+  97, 


856,552 
419, 707 
154,186 
451,968 
909,105 
887, 914 
927,880 
067,462 
088, 909 
641,328 
488, 471 
674, 437 
375, 195 
675,  747 
636,861 
274, 016 
320, 913 
963,652 
742, 512 
548,  796 


Percentage  of 
increaae  or 

decrease  from 

preceding 

year. 


-f-  9.98 
+12.68 

—  .90 

—  8.92 
+  3.61 
4-  4.16 
+16. 81 
+  3.85 
+  1.87 
4-12.46 
-f  .56 
+  2.52 
—11.48 

—  8.30 
+17. 97 
+  .20 
+  1.18 
+10. 61 
+39. 37 
+10. 03 


i22d  An.  Rept  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1901. 
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The  average  rate  of  annual  increase  in  the  value  of  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States  from  1880  to  1898  was  approximately 
$20,000,000.  The  phenomenal  gain  of  $274,742,512  in  1899  over  1898 
serves  especially  to  show  the  great  demand  for  these  products,  and  their 
consequent  increased  value.  While  the  value  increased  39  per  cent, 
the  actual  output  of  the  mines  was  not  more  than  10  per  cent  greater 
than  in  1898.  The  increase  in.  value  of  nearly  10  per  cent  in  1900  over 
1899,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  nearly  the  same  as  the  increase  in  the 
actual  quantities  produced. 

As  a  rule  it  is  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  progress  of  the  mining 
industry  follows  the  general  progress  of  a  country's  prosperity  by  a 
period  of  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years.  Taking  into'  account 
the  great  progress  that  has  been  and  is  being  made  in  the  various 
industries  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  few  years,  the  promise 
of  enormous  development  of  mining  is  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  When 
one  considers  the  total  value  of  the  mineral  production  of  the  United 
States  for  1889,  amounting  to  $550,870,845,  and  contrasts  with  it 
the  value  of  the  products  in  1900,  $1,070,108,889,  an  idea  is  obtained 
of  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  industries  con- 
nected with  mining.  When  compared  with  1880,  the  first  year  for 
which  we  have  any  record,  the  record  for  1900  appears  still  more 
striking.  The  value  of  the  mineral  products  in  the  closing  year  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  almost  exactly  three  times  that  of  1880. 
If  we  assume  that  the  same  rate  of  increase  was  maintained  in  earlier 
years,  the  production  in  1860  was  worth  $123,100,000;  in  1840,  about 
$41,000,000.;  in  1820,  $14,000,000,  and  in  1800  less  than  $5,000,000. 
There  are  no  complete  statistics  upon  which  we  can  base  such  a  state- 
ment, but  from  such  records  as  we  have  of  the  production  of  gold, 
silver,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  coal,  and  a  few  other  substances  these  ratios 
are  not  unreasonable.  Nearly  all  of  our  great  development  in  the 
mining  industry,  barring  gold,  was  accomplished  in  the  final  quarter 
of  the  last  century,  and  during  the  past  ten  years  the  United  States 
has  led  the  world  in  mineral  production. 

PRESENT  GAFITAL,  EMPLOYEES,  AND  WAGES. 

The  report  of  the  Eleventh  Census  shows  that  in  1889  there  were 
engaged  directly  in  the  mining  industry  636,419  persons  who  depended 
on  this  industry  as  a  regular  means  of  support.  They  received 
$265,290,643,  or  more  than  52  per  cent  of  the  entire  value  of  what 
they  produced.  The  statistics  of  capital  invested  in  the  mining  indus- 
try depend  on  many  chance  conditions,  as  estimates  are  made  of  the 
market  value  of  the  properties.  The  results,  however,  give  an  approx- 
imate idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  industry  is  changing  from  a 
speculative  to  a  conservative  business.    The  capital  invested  in  the 
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mining  industi*y  in  1889  was  $1,340,000,000.  Apportioning  the  respec- 
tive amounts  to  the  different  industries,  the  details  are  as  set  forth  in 
the  subjoined  table: 

StcUisiics  of  capUalf  persons  employ ed^  and  wages  of  the  principal  mining  industries  in  the 

United  States  for  the  year  1889. 

[Compiled  from  the  Eleventh  Cenaun  Reports.] 


Kind  of  minin^r. 


Gold  and  ailver 

Coel 

Petroleum..'. 

Copper 

Iron  ore 

Lead  and  zinc 

Unspecified  to  balance 


Total 


Total  capital 

invested  in 

mines. 


•466,900,666 

942,757,929 

114,157,870 

62,623,228 

61,782,287 


Persons  em- 
ployed di- 
rectlvin 
minm^. 


292,718,620 


1,340,000,000 


67,307 
299,559 

22,689 
8,721 

38,227 

14,000 
206,066 


686,419 


Total  wa^es 
pcdd. 


•40,412,022 

109,130,928 

8,646,900 

6,096,026 

15,458,118 

1,220,766 

24,425,886 


266,290,648 


Bsdmatlng  768  miners  for  Kansas. 


DEVELOPMENT  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  1900. 

To  illustrate  the  development  of  the  mining  industry  in  the  United 
States,  the  following  tables  have  been  compiled  from  the  publications 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

The  information  regarding  the  more  important  metals  and  minerals 
has  also  been  arranged  in  the  form  of  diagrammatic  charts,  which 
show  at  a  glance  the  development  of  the  individual  industries  and 
demonstrate  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  country  during 
the  past  two  or  three  decades.  These  charts  also  illustrate  the  progress 
of  the  respectiveindustries  in  the  principal  foreign  countries.  Standard 
prices  of  certain  leading  articles  are  also  indicated  on  the  charts. 


GOLD  AND  SILVEB. 


In  the  following  table,  showing  the  production  of  gold  and  silver 
in  the  United  States  since  1792,  mint  or  ^^ coinage"  value  is  taken  as 
the  basis  of  calculation — $20. 67  per  ounce  for  gold  and  11.2929  per 
ounce  for  silver. 
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Prodtiet  of  gold  and  tSver  inlht  UmUdSataii 


[The  «Mliiut«  lot  17m  to  187S  ta  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Haymond,  DnlWd  Bt>te>  mlDlliK  coma 
Btnca  hy  the  Director  of  the  Ulot) 
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■  Preliminary  ecUnuiM, 


From  these  tables  and  diagrams  it  will  be  seen  that  the  production 
of  gold  in  the  United  States,  which  was  swelled  greatly  after  the  dis- 
coveries in  California  and  other  Western  States  about  the  middle  of 
the  century,  fell  off  from  1872  to  about  1893,  the  production  in  these 
years  averaging  only  about  135,000,000  annually.  Since  1893  there 
has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  production,  partly  due  to  the  discoveries 
in  Alaska.  The  output  for  1900  reached  no  less  than  179,3^2,218. 
The  production  of  silver,  which  was  very  small  up  to  1860,  increased 
rapidly  until  1873,  when  it  reached  $35,760,000.  From  this  time  on 
there  was  a  steady  though  somewhat  less  rapid  increase  until  1892, 
when  the  maximum  of  $82,101,000  was  reached.  The  decrease  in  the 
value  of  silver  produced  since  that  time  has  been  due  altogether  to  the 
great  fall  in  its  price,  the  actual  output  in  ounces  having  continued  to 
increase.  The  coinage  value  of  the  output  for  1900  was  only  slightly 
less  than  that  of  gold,  $74,633,476.  Preliminary  figures  for  1901  indi- 
cate that  the  output  of  gold  has  been  only  slightly  greater  than  in  1900, 
and  that  the  quantity  and  value  of  silver  produced  was  about  the  same 
as  in  1900. 
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ProdiuHon  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  VniUd  SUiUtfrom  1845  to  1899. 
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The  diagram  on  the  opposite  page  shows  that,  in  IdOO,  the  United 
States  attained  a  gold  production  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
country.  This  condition,  however,  was  due  to  the  sudden  falling  off 
of  the  output  in  South  Africa  on  account  of  the  Boer  war.  Prior  to 
that  war  the  production  in  the  United  States,  in  South  Africa^  and  in 
Australasia,  respectively,  was  approximately  the  same;  and  in  all  three 
fields  the  output  had  increased  with  very  great  rapidity  since  1890. 
Indeed  production  in  South  Africa  scarcely  dates  back  of  that  year. 
Russian  gold  fields  produce  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
yearly,  with  no  special  tendency  to  increase. 

Production  of  tUver  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  from  1876  to  1900,  in  troy 

ounces. 
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The  production  of  silver,  as  is  readily  seen  by  the  above  diagram 
(which  shows  ounces,  not  value),  is  largely  confined  to  North  America, 
although  the  output  of  several  South  American  countries,  not  shown 
in  the  diagram,  is  of  some  little  importance.  The  Mexican  mines 
show  an  upward  movement  closely  parallel  to  that  in  our  own  country, 
except  that  the  marked  falling  off  in  the  production  of  the  United 
States  during  the  early  nineties,  due  chiefly  to  the  change  in  our  cur- 
rency laws,  is  not  seen  in  Mexico.  The  present  output  in  the  two 
countries  is  nearly  equal,  each  producing  about  60,000,000  ounces  of 
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silver  yearly.  Germany  also  produces  a  moderate  amount  of  silver, 
but  with  little  tendencj"  to  increase  in  recent  years.  The  Australian 
production  sprang  up  rapidly  in  the  early  nineties,  but  is  now  declining. 


COPPER. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  developments  in  mining  industry  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  has  been  the  immense  increase  in  the 
production  of  copper,  to  a  considerable  degree  explained  by  the  great 
demand  for  this  metal  in  electrical  construction.  From  the  table  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  copper  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  more  than  twentyf  old  within  thirty  years  and  more  than  ten- 
fold since  1880.  The  output  in  1880  was  27,000  long  tons;  in  1890, 
115,966  tons,  while  in  1900  it  had  leaped  to  270,588  tons,  valued  at 
198,494,039. 

Production  of  copper  in  the  United  States  from  1845  to  1900, 

[In  tons  of  2,240  pounds.] 


Year. 


Produc- 
tion. 


1846. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1858. 
1854. 
1865. 
1856. 
1867. 
1&%. 
1850. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 


100 
150 
800 
600 
700 
650 
900 
1,100 
2,000 

3,000 
4,000 
4,800 
5,500 
6,300 
7,200 
7,500 
9,000 
8,500 


Year. 


1864. 
1866. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 


Produc- 
tion. 


8,000 
8,500 
8,900 
10,000 
11,600 
12,500 
12,600 
18,000 
12,500 
16,500 
17,500 
18,000 
19,000 
21,000 
21,500 
23,000 
27,000 
82,000 
40,467 


Year. 


1883. 
1884. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 


Produc- 
tion. 


61,674 

64.708 

74,062 

70,430 

81,017 

101,061 

101,239 

115,966 

126,839 

164,018 

147,033 

158,120 

169,917 

206,384 

220,671 

286,060 

263,870 

270,588 


The  United  States  to-day  produces  more  copper  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined.  As  seen  by  the  diagram  on  the  opposite  page, 
the  country  having  the  next  largest  output  is  Spain,  which  mines  about 
a  fifth  as  much  copper  as  our  own  country,  while  Chile,  Germany,  and 
Japan  each  produce  in  the  neighborhood  of  25,000  tons.  In  none  of 
these  foreign  countries  is  the  production  increasing  with  any  consid- 
erable rapidity.  The  recent  great  increase  in  the  price  of  copper  is 
also  clearly  shown  on  the  chart.  A  further  discussion  of  the  price 
movements  of  1900  and  1901  will  be  found  on  pages  231  and  following. 
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Prffduction  of  copper  in  ilvR  principal  countries  of  the.  world  from  1882  to  1900^  in  metric 
tons  {^,^4  pounds) ;  also  price  of  lake  copper  per  metric  ton  ai  New  York. 


US.000 


100,000 


LEAD. 

Exceedingly  rapid  also  has  been  the  increase  in  American  production 
of  lead.  In  1870  this  country  produced  17,830  short  tons  of  refined  lead, 
while  the  output  in  1900  was  270,824  tons,  with  a  value  of  $23,561,688. 
The  increase  in  production  from  1896,  when  the  output  was  188,000 
tons,  is  especially  conspicuous. 

I  o — ^voL  xrx — 02 14 
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The  movement  from  1825  to  1900  is  shown  in  the  following  table; 

Prodv^ction  of  refined  lead  in  the  United  States  from  18S5  to  1900 y  inclusive. 

[In  toiiH  of  2,000  {tounds.] 


Year. 


Produc- 
tion. 


1825 
1890 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 


1,500 
8,000 
7.600 
10.000 
11,000 
12,000 
13,000 
15,000 
13,500 
15,000 
17,500 
17,000 
20.500 
24,000 
25,000 
26,000 
30,000 
28,000 
28,000 
25,000 
23,500 
22,000 
18.500 
15,700 


Produc- 
tion. 


16,800 
16,500 
15,800 
16.000 
15,800 
15,300 
16,400 
15,600 
14,100 
14,200 
14.800 
15,700 
14,800 
16,100 
15,200 
16,400 
17,500 
17,830 
20.000 
25,880 
42,540 
52,080 
59,640 
64,070 


Year. 


18T7. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 


Pro<lu<* 
tioii. 


81,900 

91.060 

92,780 

97,825 

117,085 

132,890 

143,957 

139,897 

129,412 

1130,629 

1146,700 

151,919 

156,397 

143,630 

178.654 

173,305 

162,982 

« 162, 686 

« 170, 000 

« 188, 000 

«212,000 

222,000 

210,500 

270,824 


1  Estimated. 


*  Arrived  ut  from  direct  returns  from  smelters. 


The  recent  great  increa.se  in  American  lead  production  ha.s  placed 
this  country  ahead  of  any  other,  Spain  having  lost  its  foremost  place, 
as  may  readily  be  seen  by  the  diagram  on  the  opposite  page.  Indeed, 
the  Spanish  output  shows  an  absolute  decrease  during  the  years  1899 
and  1900,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  only  two-thirds  as  great  as  that 
of  the  United  States.  Germany  ranks  next  to  Spain  and  has  increased 
her  production  rapidly  in  recent  years.  The  advance  in  the  lead 
industry  of  Mexico  has  been  almost  as  rapid  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  country  now  produces  more  than  80,000  tons  yearly.  Great 
Britain  produces  at  present  about  40,000  tons  of  lead  annually,  her 
output  having  fallen  off  somewhat  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
New  South  Wales  entered  the  field  as  a  lead  producer  about  1890,  and, 
though  the  output  fell  off  greatly  after  a  few  years,  it  is  now  again 
increasing  rapidly. 
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Production  of  l-ead  in  the  principid  countries  of  the  iwrldfrom  1876  to  1900 j  in  metric  tons 

{ByS04  pounds);  also  price  per  metric  ton  at  New  York. 
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FINAL    REPORT    OF    INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION. 


ZINC. 

The  production  of  zinc  in  the  United  States  from  year  to  year  is 
shown  in  the  table  on  the  following  page.  The  output  increased  with 
great  rapidity  from  1873  to  1892,  multiplying  more  than  twelvefold. 
The  output  was  less  in  1896,  but  by  1899  had  increased  nearly  60  per 
cent  above  the  figure  for  that  year,  reaching  129,051  tons. 

I^roduction  of  spelter  {zinc)  in  the  United  Stales, 
[In  tons  of  '2,000  pounds.] 


Year. 

1873 

1875 

1880 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885...: 

1886 


Produc- 
tion. 


7,343 
15,833 
23,239 
33,766 
86,872 
88,544 
40,688 
42,641 


Produc- 
tion. 


50,340 
55.903 
58,860 
63,683 
80,873 
87,260 
78,832 
75,828 


Produc- 
tion. 


89,686 

81,499 

99,980 

115,899 

129,051 

123,886 


The  diagram  opposite  compares  the  production  of  zinc  in  the  leading 
countries.  The  United  States  ranks  third,  producing  nearly  as  much 
as  Belgium  and  about  three-fouilhs  as  much  as  Germany.  All  three 
of  these  countries  show  a  very  rapid  increase  in  output  since  1875, 
though  our  own  country  is  gaining  more  I'apidly  than  the  others. 
Great  Britain  and  France  also  produce  considerable  quantities  of  zinc. 


IRON   AND   STEEL. 


Even  more  important  to  the  development  of  the  country  than  the 
production  of  the  more  valuable  metals  is  that  of  iron  and  steel.  The 
figures  for  the  development  of  this  industry  are  shown  in  the  table  on 
page  214. 


mining: STATISTICS   OF  PRODUCTION. 
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Production  of  zinc  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  wq^ldfrom  1876  to  1900 ,  in  metric  tons 

{fS,f^4  pounds) ;  also  price  per  metric  ten  at  New  York^ 
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The  above  diagram  represents  the  production  by  smelters,  and  includes  sine  made 
from  both  foreign  and  domestic  ores.  In  Belgium  a  large  pari  of  the  output  is 
derived  from  imported  ores,  and  this  is  true  also  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France.    The  United  States,  Germany,  and  Spain  are  exporters  of  ore. 
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n  of  pig  iron  in  Ou  United  Statei,  18S4  (t 
[In  lonfl  ot  i.'UO  iiouni]*,] 


YeM. 

Produc- 

Year. 

I-mduc- 

Y«r. 

Produc- 

11 

ezs,M7 

750,  SM 
821,222  1 

67s,aei  1 
;i»26B 

M$,CI70  1 

1:S:S! 

E:::::::: 

;;;;;;  Is 

1875:::::;::: 

:;;;;;  11 

Si 

\^ 

.!;Si! 

lS,7M,24a 

t7,^ 

1 

in  (A(  (;n;(f((  .Snd-ji,  18G5  to  1900. 

I  (it  i:na  poiiiidR.] 


v™. 

1'r.iiluc- 

Vt-r. 

''Ji^"" 

y™. 

'■^n'." 

11,000 
!7,CW 

IS 

390.  OCU 
634,000 

ilsifilooo 

1,7«,000 
1. 660,000 
IKTOOO 
1,719,000 
2.573,000 

1889 

S,ft!2,00a 
4,K7,000 
4,020,000 

mk;SES 

'      ' 

From  the  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  output  of  pig  iron  in  the 
United  States  has  multiplied  fully  eightfold  since  1870,  rising  from 
1,665,178  long  ton,s  to  13,789,242  long  tons  in  1900.  The  increase  in 
the  production  of  pig  iron  during  the  three  years  1898  to  1900  was 
especially  tnarked.  From  1890  to  1897  the  production,  which  fluctu- 
ated very  considei-ably,  averaged  only  about  9,000,000  tons  yearly,  with 
no  sjwcial  tendency  toward  an  increase.  The  production  of  steel  dur- 
ing the  more  recent  years  is  quite  closely  parallel  to  thatof  pig  iron,  but 
in  early  yeara  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  iron  was  turned  into  steel 
than  is  at  present  the  case.  Jn  1870  only  67,000  tons  of  steel  were 
produced  in  this  country  and  in  1881  1,241,000  tons,  the  production  of 
iron  in  the  latter  year  lieing  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
steel.  In  1899,  however,  10,833,000  tons  of  steel  were  produced,  or 
more  than  threc-fourtha  as  much  as  the  production  of  pig  iron. 


khoko: — statistics  of  pboduotion. 
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I^rodiu^ion  of  pig  iron  in  the  jrrincipal  countries  of  the  tvorldfrom  187()  to  1900,  in  metric 

tons  {^,1^04 pounds). 
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From  the  above  diagram  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  United 
States  leads  the  world  in  the  production  of  pig  iron,  the  output  being 
over  5,000,000  tons  more  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  nearly 
6,000,000  tons  more  than  Germany.  Only  in  the  kvst-named  country 
has  the  increase  of  production  been  in  any  degree  parallel  to  that  in  the 
United  States. 
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Production  of  ttteel  in  the  princijxfl  amntries  of  the  iroMfrom  1876  to  li/OOj  in  metric  tovs 

(^,e04j)ou'nds). 
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The  production  of  steel  in  this  country  as  compared  with  others 
shows  our  progress  even  more  clearly  than  that  of  pig  iron.  A  larger 
proportion  of  our  pig  iron  is  made  into  steel  than  is  the  case  in  Great 
Britain.  The  diagram  above  shows,  however,  that  Germany  has 
increased  her  steel  production  with  great  rapidity  since  1895.  Further 
statistics  regarding  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries  are  given  in  ^  the  report  on  Manufac- 
tures, Trade,  and  Commerce. 


^  See  pp.  — . 
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Production  of  eonl  in  the  Uraied  Slaletfnm  1868  until  1900  (l<mg  ion*). 
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Coal  ho^  lieen  quito  as  indutpensable  n  factor  in  the  industrial  pro- 
grestt  of  the  nation  as  iron  and  steel.  The  output  of  coal  has  increased 
in  roughly  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  iron,  multiplying  nearly 
eightfold  since  1870.  In  the  former  year  the  amount  of  coal  pro- 
duced was  32,863,000  long  tons,  while  in  1900  the  output  was 
240,96fi,9l7  tons.  The  production  of  coal  has  inci-eased  liy  a  hundred 
million  tons  during  the  past  decade.  The  increase  has  been  very  great 
*iince  1897,  when  the  production  was  178,709,344  ton^. 

I'Todiirlirm  nf  mal  in  Ihf.  Cniird  t^aUt  from  1S6S  until  1900.  inlwg  Imif  {S,S40  pound»). 
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Production  of  coal  in  (lie  principal  countries  of  the  ivorld  from  1875  to  1900 j  in  metric  Urns 

(£.S04  pounds). 
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The  diagram  above  shows  that  the  United  States  has,  during  1899 
and  1900,  wrested  from  Great  Britain  the  position  of  supremacy  in  the 
production  of  coal,  which  she  formerly  held.  The  output  of  Great 
Britain  has  risen  steadily,  but  her  mines  have  been  worked  so  nmch 
longer  than  our  own  that  an  increase  of  production  means  constantly 
increasing  difficulty  and  expense  of  operation.  The  coal  production 
of  Germany  has  also  risen  rapidly  and  now  amounts  to  150,000,000 
tons  annually.  The  production  in  other  European  countries  is  com- 
pwiratively  small,' or  wholh"  lacking,  and  most  of  them  have  to  import 
coal. 
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PBTBOLEUM. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progi-esa  of  the  petroleum  industiy 
in  this  country: 

Prodiudion  of  crwU  pHroUum  in  tlie  United  Slatet  from  ISS9  to  1900. 
[BamlB  of  n  gatlooi.] 
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The  production  of  crude  petroleum  dates  only  from  about  1860, 
when  the  first  discoveries  in  Pennsylvania  were  made.  The  output  in 
1870  reached  5,260,745  barrels,  and  since  that  time  it  has  increased 
more  than  twelvefold.  During  the  years  from  18S0  to  1888  there 
was  practically  no  increase  in  the  production  of  petroleum,  })ut  since 
that  time  the  discoveries  of  new  fields  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Colo- 
rado, California,  and  elsewhere  have  resulted  in  a  very  i^apid  increase. 
The  pi-oduction  rose  from  27,613,025  barrels  in  1888  to  63,362,70-1 
barrels  in  1900. 
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The  production  of  petroleum  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  United 
States  arid  Russia.  The  practical  development  of  the  industry  in 
Russia  took  place  much  later  than  in  our  own  country.  The  Russian 
output,  however,  has  increased  with  very  great  i-apidity  and  now 
exceeds  somewhat  that  of  the  United  States.  The  Russian  oil  is  umch 
less  rich  in  illuminating  material  than  the  American  product,  but  the 
cost  of  producing  the  crude  oil  is  so  low  that  the  Russians  are  able  to 
compete  in  many  European  markets. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  MINING  ON  MANUFACTURES  AND  ON 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  the  mining  industry  on  the  development 
of  manufactures  and  social  conditions  is  widespread  and  far-reaching. 
A  few  instances  will  illustrate  the  great  strides  that  have  been  made  in 
the  advancement  of  civilization  as  a  direct  result  of  the  development 
of  the  mineral  industry  of  the  world.  First  and  foremost  is  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  with  reference  to  which  it  may  be  accepted  as  an 
axiom  that  the  progress  of  a  country  in  civilization  is  reflected  in 
the  quantity  of  these  products  consumed.  The  construction  of  rail- 
roads, steamships,  and  war  vessels;  of  trolley  lines;  of  iron  piping  for 
gas  and  oil  transportation;  of  immense  structures  of  skeleton  steel 
for  buildings,  bridges,  viaducts,  and  the  like;  of  enormous  tunnels, 
shafts,  and  subway  excavations  requiring  steel  linings  or  braces,  and 
of  many  similar  structures,  is  now  carried  out  on  a  scale  that  was 
hardly  dreamed  of  a  half  a  century  ago. 

The  increase  in  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  for  railroad  construction, 
which  is  peculiarly  typical  of  the  progress  of  the  country's  develop- 
ment^ ma}'^  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  the  railroad  mileage  of 
the  country  increased  from  2,818  miles  in  1840  to  52,922  miles  in  1870 
and  194,321  miles  in  1900. 

The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  for  each  census  period: 

Number  of  miles  of  railroad  constructed  and  in  operation  at  end  of  decades  from  18S0  to 

1900, 

[Poor's  Manual,  1, 1900.] 


Year. 


1830 
1840 
1860 
1860 


Amount 

con- 
structed. 


Milei. 
23 
2,818 
9,021 

80,626 


Annual 
increase. 


Miles. 


516 
1,656 
1,837 


Year. 


1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 


Amount 

con- 
structed. 


Miles. 

52.922 

93,262 

166,654 

194.321 


Annual 
increase. 


Miles, 
6,078 
6,706 
6,878 
8,981 


Not  only  is  the  increased  use  of  metal  products  important  in  the 
development  of  new  industries  and  constructions,  but  also  in  the 
substitution  of  more  enduring  and  better  things  for  those  of  inferior 
chai'acter.  Wooden  steamships  and  war  vessels,  for  example,  are  now 
a  relic  of  bygone  days,  and,  except  for  coastwise  trade,  steel  sailing 
vessels  have  largely  supplanted  those  of  wood.  We  have  but  to  point 
to  the  American  Navy,  which  has  been  constructed  of  American  steel, 
and  to  our  merchant  marine,  to  which  in  one  year  over  one  hundred 
iron  vessels  of  American  construction  and  material  have  been  added, 
to  understand  the  significance  of  this  change.  Wooden  buildings  and 
bridges  are  now  being  replaced  by  those  of  steel,  and  even  stone  struc- 
tures are  I'apidly  being  supplanted  by  those  of  metal.     Wire  netting 
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and  plates  are  being  substituted  for  walls  and  partitions  formerly  of 
wood,  hollow  tiling  and  iron  girders  for  wooden  floors  and  beams, 
metal  roofing  for  shingles,  etc.  The  use  of  such  metallic  construction 
materials  is  of  especial  advantage  where  fire  is  liable  to  originate,  as 
for  furnace  buildings,  factories,  shaft  houses,  etc.  This  change  in  the 
method  of  constructing  bridges  and  buildings  has  taken  place  almost 
entirely  within  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Here,  as  in  other  lines, 
American  methods  in  the  manufacture  of  structural  material,  as  well 
as  in  construction  itself,  have  been  developed  to  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency. 


PRODUCTION,  CONSUMPTION  AND  PRICES. 

The  influences  affecting  the  prices  and  production  of  metal  products 
are  numerous  and  complicated.  One  influence  which  has  made  itself 
felt  in  connection  with  several  classes  of  products  during  recent  years 
is  that  of  combination  among  producers.  This  subject  is  discussed 
under  another  head.  Another  influence  is  that  of  tariff  legislation, 
both  of  this  country  and  of  other  countries. 

EFFECT  OF  AMERICAN  TARIFF  LEGISLATION. 

The  general  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  protective  tariff  will  be 
found  in  connection  with  that  part  of  this  report  which  deals  with 
manufactures  and  general  business  and  with  trusts  and  industrial  com- 
binations. For  the  most  part  our  protective  duties  rest  on  manufac- 
tured articles,  and  affect  the  mining  industries  chiefly  through  their 
influence  on  the  prices  of  articles  into  which  the  products  of  the  mines 
enter  as  a  raw  material.  The  tariff  duties  on  iron  ore  and  on  bitumi- 
nous coal  doubtless  exercise  some  influence  as  regards  prices  and  pro- 
duction in  certain  limited  sections  of  the  country;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  they  can  be  supplied  as  cheaply  to  American  consumers  from 
American  mines  as  from  mines  of  other  countries,  even  in  the  absence 
of  protective  duties. 

One  illustration  of  the  direct  effect  of  tariff  legislation  on  the  mineral 
industries  may  be  drawn  from  the  case  of  salt.  The  effect  of  changes 
in  the  tariff  on  the  production  and  importation  of  salt  in  the  United 
States^  is  shown  in  the  percentage  of  imports  to  total  consumption,  as 
follows: 

Percentage  of  imports  to  total  conmmpUan  of  salt,  United  StaieSy  1880-1900. 


1880 

36.5 
99.1 
82.5 
33.4 
88.8 

1886 

t 
26.8 
24.5 
21.7 
18.7 
17.2 
14.5 

• 

1892 

12.8 
9.49 

10.71 

12.78  . 

11.88 
8.57 

1898 

7.02 

1881 

1887 

1893 

1899 

6b4 

1882 

1888 

1894 

1900 

6b4 

1883 

1889 

1895 

1884 

1890 

1896 

1885 

31.6 

1891 

1897 

*  Twenty-second  Annual  Reix)rt,  Mineral  Resources,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
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During  this  time  the  domestic  production  of  salt  gradually  increased 
from  an  annual  output  of  5,961,060  barrels  in  1880  to  20,869,342  barrels 
in  1900. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  up  to  1893  there  was  a  steady 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  imports  of  salt  to  total  consumption  in 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  the  absolute  quantity  of  imported  salt 
greatly  decreased,  reaching  the  minimum  of  348,619,173  pounds  in 
1893.  In  1894  salt  was  placed  on  the  free  list  and  the  importations 
rose  to  569,151,669  pounds  in  1895.  The  tariff  act  of  1897  restored 
the  duty  and  the  importations  fell  off  in  that  year,  while  in  1898  they 
were  reduced  to  371,059,452  pounds. 

EFFECT  OF  CANADIAN  BOUNTY   LAWS  ON  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

According  to  James  M.  Swank,  in  his  report  on  Iron  and  Steel  at 
the  Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  for  the  Twenty -second  Annual 
Report,  Part  VI,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  progress  of 
the  Canadian  iron  and  steel  industries  in  recent  years  has  been 
greatly  promoted  by  the  bounty  act  of  the  Dominion  parliament  of 
June  29,  1897,  which  provides  for  the  payment  of  liberal  bounties 
by  the  Dominion  government  to  the  manufacturers  of  *' steel  ingots, 
puddled  iron  bars,  and  pig  iron,"  $3  per  ton  to  be  paid  "on  steel 
ingots  manufactured  from  ingredients  of  which  not  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  weight  thereof  consists  of  pig  iron  made  in  Canada;"  $3 
per  ton  "on  puddled  iron  bars  manufactured  from  pig  iron  made  in 
Canada;"  $3  per  ton  "  on  pig  iron  on  the  proportion  produced  from 
Canadian  ore;"  and  $2  per  ton  "on  pig  iron  on  the  proportion  pro- 
duced from  foreign  ore."  By  the  terms  of  the  act  referred  to,  these 
bounties  were  to  terminate  on  April  23,  1902,  but  an  act  of  the 
Dominion  parliament,  dated  August  11,  1899,  extended  the  bounty 
provisions  to  June  30,  1907,  provided,  however,  that  they  should  be 
annually  reduced  after  April  23,  1902,  as  follows:  From  that  date  to 
June  30,  1903,  90  per  cent  shall  be  paid;  from  July  1,  1903,  to  June 
30,  1904,  75  per  cent;  from  July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905,  55  per 
cent;  from  July  1,  1905,  to  June  30,  1906,  35  per  cent;  from  July  1, 
1906,  to  June  30,  1907,  20  per  cent.  The  act  of  August  11,  1899, 
also  provided  that  "notwithstanding  anything  in  the  statutes  of  1897, 
or  in  this  act,  no  bounty  shall  be  paid  under  this  act  on  steel  ingots 
made  from  puddled  iron  bars  manufactured  in  Canada."  The  bounty 
provisions  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1897,  were  held  to  have  come  into 
force  on  April  23, 1897. 

Production  of  pig  iron  in  Canada. 
[In  metric  tons,  2,204  pounds.] 


Year. 


1896. 
1897. 
1896. 
1809. 
1900. 


Production. 


47.685 
49,497 
69,248 
95,682 
87,612 
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RELATION  OF  PRICES,  PRODUCTION,   AND  CONSUMPTION. 

The  relation  between  the  consumption  of  material  products  and  the 
price,  and  that  between  the  price  and  the  production,  is  peculiarly  com- 
plicated. The  strength  of  the  demand  for  metal  products  is  very  great. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  at  least  of  these  products  csm  not  readily  be 
increased  to  meet  a  rapid  increase  in  demand,  while  the  fortuitous 
nature  of  discoveries  in  some  instances  tends  to  make  the  production 
bear  little  relation  to  the  demand.  Nevertheless,  the  mining  indus- 
tries are,  through  modern  improvements,  becoming  more  and  more 
systematic  in  their  methods,  and  less  and  less  speculative.  In  general, 
therefore,  the  higher  the  price  of  mineral  products  rises,  the  greater 
the  production  probably  will  be.  An  increase  in  their  price,  in  many 
instances,  would  render  profitable  operations  which  at  a  lower  price 
could  not  be  carried  on  except  at  a  loss.  As  in  the  case  of  other  prod- 
ucts, an  increase  in  production  tends  naturally  to  lower  prices  unless 
other  influences  intervene. 

During  recent  years  higher  costs  of  labor,  fuel,  supplies,  and  other 
material,  aided  by  advanced  freight  rates  from  mine  to  market,  have 
increased  the  cost  of  producing  the  metals.  It  is  a  question  in  the  cop- 
per, iron,  and  steel,  and,  indeed,  in  the  metal  trades  generally,  whether 
consumption  will  continue  in  this  country  at  the  tremendous  rate  of  the 
last  few  years,  and,  if  not,  whether  more  normal  prices  will  bring  out 
a  latent  demand.  Both  copper  and  lead  have  of  late  been  sustained  at 
artificially  high  prices  by  the  great  combinations  which  are  in  control 
of  the  principal  sources  of  production. 

Changes  in  the  demand  for  mineral  products  may  be  greatly  affected 
bj'^  the  substitution  of  the  use  of  one  product  for  that  of  another. 
There  are  several  conspicuous  illustrations  of  the  tendency  to  make 
such  substitutions.     These  may  be  briefly  described. 

SUBSTITUTION  OF  PETROLEUM  FOR  COAL. 

In  the  West,  where  coal  is  very  high,  seveitil  railroads,  as  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe,  are  equipping  locomotives  with  oil 
burners.  About  three  barrels  of  oil  will  furnish  as  much  heat  as  one 
ton  of  coal.  A  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  fuel  is  attained  by 
the  use  of  oil,  even  at  a  price  as  high  as  $1.50  per  barrel.  Good  steam 
coal  in  California  costs  about  $7  per  ton.  The  large  supply  of  petro- 
leum in  Texas  may  be  used  in  a  similar  way  as  a  substitute  for  coal. 
In  the  South  the  coal  operators  are  meeting  the  threatened  invasion  of 
the  field  of  coal  by  procuring  a  reduction  in  coal  freight  rates  to  the 
centers  of  consumption  where  oil  can  be  delivered  cheaply. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  England,  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at 
Mobile,  Ala.,  in  his  report  of  the  coal  trade  for  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  predicts  that  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  the  coal 
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receipts  of  Mobile  in  1901  which  will  more  than  offset  the  increase  of 
1900  over  1899,  the  tonnage  of  coal  receipts  for  1900  and  1899  being 
274,970  and  189,300,  respectively.  This  anticipated  decrease  will  result 
from  the  satisfactory  substitution  of  oil  for  coal.  To  meet  the  compe- 
tition, coal  railroads  running  into  Mobile  have  reduced  the  freight  rate 
from  $1.76  to  $1.10  per  ton.  Early  in  1901  oil  was  placed  in  Mobile 
at  60  cents  per  barrel,  which,  allowing  three  barrels  of  oil  to  equal  one 
ton  of  coal  in  heating  value  and  taking  the  price  of  steam  coal  at  that 
time  ($2.86  per  ton),  shows  a  saving  of  $1  per  ton  in  favor  of  oil. 

Many  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  for  the  reduction 
and  distillation  of  zinc  ores  now  use  oil  in  place  of  coal  for  fuel. 

The  advantages  of  liquid  or  gaseous  fuel,  apart  from  cheapness,  are: 
Easier  and  better  control  of  heat  concentration;  more  efficient  utiliza- 
tion; freedom  from  large  storage  space;  easier  and  cheaper  transpor- 
tation, and  no  ashes  or  residual  products  requiring  handling. 

SUBSTITUTION   OF  NATURAL  GAS   FOR  COAL. 

Natural  gas  is  largely  used  for  domestic  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
metallurgical  furnaces  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  in  treatment  of 
zinc  ores  and  products,  in  glass  making,  and  in  many  other  important 
fields — ^mining,  metallurgical,  and  industrial. 

The  Eleventh  Census  estimated  the  production  of  natural  gas  in  1889 
at  552,160,000,000  cubic  feet.  Assuming  30,000  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas  to  equal  in  heating  power  one  ton  of  Pittsburg  coal,  this  amount 
of  gas  should  have  displaced  in  heating  value  18,450,000  tons  of  coal, 
while,  as  actually  reported,  it  displaced  approximately  but  10,000,000 
tons.  This  great  wastefulness  was  characteristic  of  the  consumption  of 
natural  gas  in  the  early  years  of  its  use.  Later,  as  the  supply  became 
less,  greater  care  was  taken  in  transporting  and  using  it,  and  special 
burners  were  constructed  which  yielded  a  greater  result  for  the  gas 
burned.  The  amount  of  natural  gas  used  in  the  United  States  is 
reported  in  the  value  of  the  coal  it  replaces.  (See  page  264.)  Actual 
figures  of  production  in  cubic  feet  can  not  be  obtained. 

REPLACEMENT  OF  COAL  BT  PRODUCER  GAS. 

Consumption  of  gas  in  gas  stoves  and  gas  heaters  has  affected  the 
tonnage  of  anthracite  very  largely  in  the  past  few  years.  This  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  while  great  advances  have  been  made  in  nearly 
every  other  branch  of  the  mineral  industry,  the  production  of  anthracite 
coal  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  practically  stationary.  Since 
the  gas  is  produced  from  bituminous  coal,  the  ultimate  result  is  the 
replacement  of  anthracite  coal  by  bitiuninous. 

A  number  of  industrial  and  metallurgical  works  are  now  using  pro- 
ducer gas,  which  can  be  made  from  inferior  grades  of  coal,  or  in  some 
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cases  from  oil.  A  special  instance  of  the  substitution  of  producer  gas 
or  illuminating  gas  for  coal  is  in  cases  where  steam  heating  plants  use 
gaseous  fuel  and  coke,  both  supplied  directly  by  gas  companies. 

CONSUMPTION   OF   COAL   FOR  ILLUMINATING   PURPOSES. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1899  there  was  sold  in  the  United 
States  70,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  illuminating  gas,  of  which  52,500,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  was  catburetted  water  gas.  Illuminating  gas  is 
manufactured  in  two  ways — the  older  method  of  direct  distillation  of 
special  varieties  of  bituminous  coal,  and  the  more  modern  water-gas 
method  in  which  anthi*acite  or  coke  is  used.  The  products  of  the  lat- 
ter process,  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen,  themselves  burn  withv 
intense  heat,  but  with  faint  luminosity.  To  make  the  gas  luminous  it 
is  laden  or  enriched  with  volatile  hydrocarbon  products,  as  crude 
petroleum. 

In  1896  Mr.  Walter  Clark  investigated  the  gas  companies  of  the 
United  States  and  found  the  processes  in  use  divided  as  follows: 

Proressejt  in  tise.  in  the  gas  marks  of  the  Ihiicd  States  in  1896. 

Coal  gas  (generally  small) 418 

Water  gaa 296 

Water  gas  and  coal  gas  mixed 1 1(> 

Oil  gas 108 

Miscellaneous 13 

Total 951 

Total  using  water  gas 412 

At  present  (1901)  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  500  gas  companies 
produce  water  gas.  The  water-gas  producei^s  are  at  present  somewhat 
startled  at  the  increased  cost  of  the  petroleum  products  which  they 
need  to  make  the  gas  burn  with  a  luminous  flame,  and  a  cheaper  sub- 
stitute is  being  sought.  Owing  \o  the  great  improvements  in  recent 
years  in  the  design  of  coke  ovens  that  save  the  by-products  of  bitu- 
minous coal  distillation,  i.  e.,  gas  and  ammonium  sulphate,  the  old- 
fashioned  bituminous  coal  gas  can  now  be  manufactured  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  formerly,  and  if  the  high  price  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts continues,  or  if  no  cheaper  substitute  is  found,  the  water-gas 
industry  may  be  abandoned  and  a  return  made  to  the  older  coal-gas 
manufactures.  Illuminating  gas  now  feels  the  competition  of  elec- 
tricity, sometimes  produced,  as  at  Buffalo,  by  water  power.  Buffalo 
consumption  of  illuminating  gas  also  has  been  diminished  in  rex;ent 
years  by  the  piping  of  natural  gas  from  Canada  and  from  Pennsylvania. 

SUBSTITUTION   OF   BITUMINOUS   COAL   FOR   ANTHRACITE. 

The  replacement  of  anthracite  by  bituminous  coal  in  the  industrial 
and  metallurgical  field  is  best  shown  by  a  glance  at  the  diagrammatic 
Qhart  of  the  coal  production  in  the  United  States  (page  217).    The 
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enormous  development  of  the  industries  of  the  country  calls  for  the 
use  of  the  cheapest  fuel.  Hence  the  great  increase  of  the  bituminous 
product,  while  the  annual  production  of  anthracite  has  not  increased 
to  any  great  extent.  The  competitive  commercial  conditions  are 
summarized  in  the  following  brief  digest: 

Commercial  reasons  for  ilie  stibstUtUion  of  bituminous  coal  for  anthracite. 


Mining:  eoni 

Handling     in 
mines;  cost. 

Pumping;  (xjrI  ... 

Royalty 

Preparation 

Freight  rates 


Anthnurite. 


Greater,  as  seams  are  tbiclE- 

er,  up  to  30  feet. 
Greater;  generally  by  shafts 

down  to  2,200  feet. 

Greater,  a.s  below  level  of 

ground  water. 

50  cents  per  ton 

Includes    expensive    coal 

breaker,  $80,000  to  SlOO,- 

000,  and  involves  10  to  15 

per  cent  of  waste. 
45  per  cent  of  net  value  at 

tide  water. 


Bituminous. 


Leas;  seams  thinner  and  less  expensive  to  support; 
use  of  coal-cutting  machinery. 

Less;  many  mines  are  drifted  into  bv  horizontal 
tunnels  700  to  800  feet,  and  those  of  snaf t  type  are 
of  less  depth.  . 

Less,  ranging  down  to  nothing,  as  mines  are  gen- 
erally above  level  of  ground  water. 

5  to  15  cents  per  ton. 

Little  or  none,  as  much  is  sold  "run  of  mine,"  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  comes  from  the  mine. 
If  prepared,  screening  alone  is  necessary. 

Flat  rate;  at  present  $1.40  per  ton,  flat,  from  mines 
east  of  a  certain  arbitrary  line. 


Since  the  average  cost  of  producing  bituminous  coal  is  much  less 
than  that  of  anthracite,  the  consumption  of  the  latter  is  naturally  lim- 
ited to  those  uses  for  which  it  is  specially  fitted  by  its  nonsmoking 
combustion.  Anthi-acite  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  article  for 
domestic  consumption,  while  its  former  use  under  boilers  and  for  manu- 
facturing pui-poses  has  been  largely  supplanted  by  soft  coal.  The  main 
objection  to  the  use  of  bituminous  coal  in  cities  is  the  dense  smoke 
given  off  by  it.  Such  cities  as  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  have  become 
notorious  for  the  smoke-laden  condition  of  their  atmosphere.  In  larger 
cities,  where  the  manufacturing  interests  do  not  occupy  so  prominent  a 
position,  local  legislation  has  prevented  the  direct  combustion  of  smoke- 
producing  fuels,  and  while  much  soft  coal  is  burned,  it  entails  the  use 
of  some  type  of  smoke-consuming  apparatus. 

In  large  office  buildings,  such  as  are  constructed  at  the  present  time, 
bituminous  coal,  burned  with  smoke  consumers,  is  substituted  for 
anthracite  for  the  production  of  steam  with  which  the  buildings  are 
heated.  This  is  commercially  possible  only  in  a  large  plant.  Formerly 
individual  offices  were  heated  by  stoves  using  anthracite. 

While  the  production  of  anthracite  will  increase,  it  will  not  increase 
in  any  such  proportion  as  that  of  bituminous  coal.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  at  least  for  the  next  fifty  years  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  will  be  anthracite,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  the  anthracite  fields  in  Pennsylvania  will 
last  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  years. 

SUBSTITUTION  OF  COKE   FOR  COAL. 

• 

The  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  is  now  using  coke  for  locomotive 
boiler  firing,  buying  its  coke  from  the  New  England  Gas  Company 
which  uses  bituminous  coal  from  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia.     Fifty 
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locomotives  now  use  coke,  and  100  more  are  being  adapted  to  the  use  of 
it.     Coke  is  also  used  in  place  of  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  water  gas. 

As  an  additional  instance  of  the  replacement  of  coal  by  coke  may  be 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company,  and  other 
operators  in  the  Connellsville  region,  are  placing  on  the  market  a 
variety  of  product  called  "  crushed  coke,"  that  is  used  mainly  for 
domestic  consumption  in  private  dwellings.  The  coke  is  sized  into 
various  grades  corresponding  to  the  different  sizes  of  coal. 

The  tendency  to  use  coke  in  place  of  coal  has  been  much  increased 
by  the  introduction  of  by-product  coke  ovens.  In  the  old  beehive 
ovens,  used  for  making  coke  for  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture  and 
other  industrial  purposes,  the  volatile  constituents  of  the  coal  went  to 
waste.  The  by-product  oven,  by  saving  these  portions  of  the  coal, 
greatly  reduces  the  net  cost  of  production  of  the  coke.  One  thousand 
and  eighty-five  by-product  coke  ovens  have  been  established  in  the  United 
States,  and  an  additional  1,096  are  in  course  of  construction.  Connells- 
ville coal  contains  28  to  34  per  cent  of  volatile  constituents,  and  when 
coked  yields  by-products  in  the  following  amounts:  1  to  1.2  per  cent 
ammonium  sulphate,  3  to  3.5  per  cent  tar,  1.60  to  1.76  per  cent  benzol. 
The  gas  produced  amounts  to  8,000  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  coal,  half  of 
which,  or  4,000  cubic  feet,  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
generate  the  heat  for  the  coking  operation,  and  is  available  for  revenue. 

The  statistics  of  coke  ovens  for  1900  are  as  follows: 

By-product  ovens  built 1, 085 

By-product  ovens  building 1, 096 

Coke  produced  from  by-product  ovens short  tons. .  1, 075, 727 

Total  production  of  coke do 20,533,348 

Total  number  of  ovens,  by-product  and  beehive 58, 484 


II.    MINING  COMBINATIONS. 

CONTROL  OF  THE  SEVERAL  MINING  INDUSTRIES. 

In  all  branches  of  the  metal-producing  industries  the  development 
of  combinations  or  'Hrusts  "  has  been  conspicuous  during  recent  years. 
As  aflFecting  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  the  general  tendency 
toward  combinations  is  discussed  in  that  part  of  this  report  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  industrial  combinations.  Directly  concerning  the 
mining  and  metallurgical  industries,  however,  the  leading  facts  regard- 
ing the  existence  of  combinations  in  each  branch  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing summary: 

Gold, — ^This  metal,  being  always  of  a  standard  value,  does  not 
extend  to  producers  the  advantage  of  control  of  price  by  a  combina- 
tion of  interests,  and,  partly  on  this  account,  no  trust  or  combination 
has  been  formed  in  this  field. 
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Oopper. — The  Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  capitalization 
$153,000,000,  controls  from  66  to  60  per  cent  of  the  United  States 
production. 

Silver  and  lead. — ^The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
has  I'ecently  affiliated  with  its  one  large  competitor,  the  Guggenheim 
Smelting  Company,  the  combined  capitalization  being  $100,000,000. 
This  consolidation  practically  includes  all  the  silver-lead  smelting 
interests  in  the  United  States,  the  exceptions  being  the  Balbach  Smelt- 
ing and  Refining  Company  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  Selby  Smelting  and 
Lead,  Company  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  the  Puget  Sound  Reduction 
Company  of  Everett,  Wash.,  and  a  plant  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Iron  and  steel, — ^The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  capitalized  at 
$1,404,000,000,  controls  about  70  per  cent  of  the  iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction. Its  control  extends  to  the  mines  as  well  as  the  furnaces 
and  mills.  The  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America  is  capitalized  at 
$50,000,000,  and  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Works  at  $20,000,000. 
Among  other  large  operators  are  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  and  companies  in  the  Southern  States. 

Zinc, — ^The  Missouri  and  Kansas  Zinc  Miners'  Association  is  in  con- 
trol of  the  large  producers  of  ore.  The  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion controls  one-fifth  of  the  total  output  of  spelter  in  the  United  States. 
In  September,  1900,  options  were  secured  on  all  but  two  of  the  West- 
ern zinc  smelting  plants. 

Coal. — ^The  principal  consolidations  in  this  branch  of  the  mineral 
industry  in  the  United  States  are:  Morgan  and  Vanderbilt  railroad 
interests;  Pittsburg  Coal  Company ,  ^  capital  $64,000,000;  Monongahela 
River  Consolidated  Coal  and  Coke  Company,*  capital  $30,000,000. 

Petroleum, — ^The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  practical  control  of  the 
refining  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States  and  a  considerable  degree 
of  control  over  the  production  of  crude  oil.  There  are  consolidations 
projected  to  control  the  Texas  and  California  fields,  but  many  inde- 
pendent producers  still  operate  in  the  West  and  South. 

RAILROAD  COMBINATION  AND  THE  COAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  subject  of  the  combination  of  railroads  in  the  mining  and  trans- 
portation of  anthracite  coal  is  discussed  in  connection  with  that  part 
of  the  present  report  dealing  with  transportation. 

The  bituminous  coal  that  is  mined  in  certain  districts  of  the  United 
States  meets  in  a  high  degree  all  the  demands  of  the  consumers. 
These  districts  are  in  central  Pennsylvania,  the  Cumberland  region 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  along  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and 
Norfolk  and  Western  railroads  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.     Some 

^  Now  oonaolidated  into  one  concern. 
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of  this  coal  is  of  the  coking  variety  and  is  well  fitted  for  gas  manufac- 
ture; most  of  it  is  well  adapted  for  steam  generation,  and  some  of  it 
is  the  best  coal  procurable  for  naval  use.  During  1899  and  1900  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railroad,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  railroad.  This  movement,  which  brought  these 
four  great  coal-carrying  roads  under  one  control,  was  quickly  followed 
by  an  increase  in  the  freight  rates  from  the  mines  to  tidewater  and  an 
assignment  of  a  definite  sphere  of  operation  to  each  of  the  four  roads 
in  the  distribution  of  the  product.  These  railroads  unlike  anthracite 
roads,  do  not  operate  mines  in  any  large  way.  Strong  efforts  were 
made  to  establish  foreign  trade  by  locating  agents  at  foreign  points 
and  by  providing  adequate  shipping  facilities  for  deep-water  vessels  on 
this  side.  The  railroads  and  mine  owners  have  received  advantage  by 
ending  the  rate  cutting  which  so  long  prevailed,  and  which  often 
resulted  in  freight  rates  wholly  unremunerative  to  the  railroads,  and 
by,  to  a  considerable  extent,  abolishing  the  competition  of  different 
coals  in  the  same  market,  which  caused  low  prices  and  unsatisfactory 
returns  to  the  mine  owners.  The  producers  have  not  been  satisfied 
with  the  car  supply,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  public  has  been 
benefited.  Since  this  consolidation,  however,  the  price  of  bituminous 
coal  has  been  advanced,  at  least  in  some  instances,  50  cents  per  ton 
above  the  average  for  1899. 

In  the  Pittsburg  region  important  consolidations  of  operators  directly 
concerned  in  mining,  as  distinguished  from  railroad  companies,  were 
made  in  1899.  The  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  capitalized  at  $64,000,000 
(one-half  preferred  and  one-half  common  stock),  was  formed  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  those  operators  shipping  by  rail,  embracing  104 
concerns.  The  Monongahela  River  Consolidated  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  capitalized  at  $30,000,000  (one-third  bonds,  one-third  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  one-third  common  stock),  was  formed  to  further  the 
interests  of  those  opei'ators  shipping  by  water.  As  in  other  instances, 
the  result  of  abolishing  disastrous  competition  has  been  shown  in 
increased  prices  for  the  products.  These  two  companies  began  opera- 
tions in  1899,  and  shortly  after,  the  price  of  IJ-inch  coal  was  raised 
from  85  cents  per  ton  at  the  mines  to  $1.25,  and  the  price  of  li-inch 
screened  coal  delivered  at  Pittsburg  was  raised  from  95  cents  per  ton 
to  $1.30.     The  two  companies  are  now  under  one  control. 

COPPER  AND  THE  AMALGAMATED  COMPANY. 

The  uses  of  copper  in  the  industries  have  always  been  very  large. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  extensively  used  for  sheathing  ships,  but  in 
recent  years  steel  has  been  largely  substituted  for  this  purpose.  It 
continues  in  demand  for  roofing  and  gutters  and  for  domestic  and  lab- 
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oratory  utensils.  Its  largest  use  has  been  and  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  brass,  and  thus  it  enters  into  so  many  articles  of  utility  and  orna- 
ment, such  as  builders'  hardware,  steam  fittings,  gas  and  electric  fix- 
tures, plumbers'  supplies,  bedsteads,  clock  and  watch  works,  bronzes, 
balustrades,  ordnance  and  equipment,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
both  a  necessity  and  a  luxury,  the  demand  for  which  grows  as  wealth 
increases.  The  great  development  of  electricity  in  recent  years  and 
its  continual  increase  has  added  very  largely  to  the  demand  for  cop- 
per, chiefly  on  account  of  its  conductivity,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
cheaper  material  can  be  substituted  with  satisfaction. 

INCREASE   IN   PRICES — PRINCIPAL   MINES. 

While  the  price  of  copper  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last 
four  years,  the  annual  increase  in  production  has  averaged  less  than 
10  per  cent.  Naturally  this  fact  has  caused  activity  in  seeking  new 
mines  and  making  greater  development  of  those  already  worked,  while 
of  course  the  stocks  of  many  new  companies  have  been  brought  very 
prominently  before  the  public.  Nevertheless,  not  more  than  two  new 
mines — the  Highland  Boy  and  the  Bingham — have  added  considerably 
to  the  copper  supply  during  the  last  five  years,  and  even  their  produc- 
tion is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  world's  large  mines.  Theie 
has  been,  however,  owing  to  the  recent  high  price  of  coppe»r,  an  appre- 
ciable addition  to  the  supply  from  prospecting.  Prospectors  find  small 
deposits,  and  the  custom  ore  which  they  turn  in  to  the  smelters  yields 
them  at  least  good  wages  and  enables  them  to  continue  the  work  of 
discovering.  This  enterprise  has  given  employment  to  a  considerable 
number  of  men,  and  it  has  been  due  entirely  to  the  remunerative  price. 
When  copper  brought  but  12  cents  a  pound  there  was  little  or  none  of 
this  industry. 

The  fact  is  so  well  known  that  it  hardly  need  be  mentioned  here 
that  the  great  mines  are  in  Michigan,  Montana,  and  Arizona.  The 
product  of  the  Michigan  mines  is  known  as  lake  copper,  and  that  of 
the  others  as  electrolytic,  the  foiiner  because  the  mines  are  located  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  latter  because  electricity  is 
employed  to  separate  the  copper  from  gold  and  silver  which  are  found 
in  the  same  ores.  The  largest  of  the  Michigan  mines  is  the  Calumet 
and  Hecla,  and  the  story  of  its  wonderful  richness  reads  like  an 
Aladdin's  tale.  The  stock  of  this  mine,  as  of  many  others  in  the  lake 
group,  is  mostly  owned  in  Massachusetts. 

DIFFERENCE   IN  MINING  LAWS. 

There  is  a  striking  difference  in  the  mining  laws  between  Michigan  and 
Montana,  out  of  which  have  grown  results  which  are  so  little  under- 
stood that  a  brief  explanation  soeins  appropriate  here.     In  Michigan  a 
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mining  claim  its  defined  by  the  square  feet  of  the  surface,  and  the  owner 
must  keep  within  those  lines,  no  matter  how  deep  he  may  go  or  which 
way  the  veins  may  lead. 

But  in  Montana  there  are  what  are  called  "extra-lateral  rights."  If 
the  apex  of  a  vein  is  found  within  a  miner's  claim  he  may  follow  the 
vein  to  any  extent  by  keeping  within  the  end  lines  of  his  claim.  This 
lateral  extension  gives  rise  to  conflicting  claims  among  the  different 
owners  of  the  surface,  and  there  have  been  innumerable  lawsuits  to 
determine  whether  the  vein  apexes  are  within  one  claim  or  another. 
The  litigation  has  been  fierce  and  not  unattended  with  judicial  scandals, 
while  development  has  been  arrested,  wages  lost,  and  profits  sacrificed. 

FORMATION   OF  THE  AMALGAMATED  COMPANY. 

Chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  these  difficulties  the  Amal- 
gamated Copper  Company  was  formed  early  in  1899,  and  there  was 
such  confidence  in  its  organizers  that  the  stock  was  oversubscribed 
about  fourfold.  It  was  capitalized  at  $75,000,000,  but  during  the  year 
1901,  for  the  puipose  of  acquiring  additional  properties,  its  capital 
was  increased  to  about  $153,000,000.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy 
of  the  management  not  to  acquaint  the  public  with  its  accounts  or 
purposes,  which  may  have  been  due  to  the  pendency  of  negotiations 
and  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  properties  acquired  in  Montana. 
That  this  has  led  to  much  misconception  admits  of  little  doubt,  and 
yet  it  may  have  been  temporarily  expedient. 

"  The  Amalgamated,"  as  it  is  commonly  spoken  of,  controls  the  out- 
put of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Company,  the  Butte  and  Boston  Company, 
the  Boston  and  Montana  Company,  th^3  Colorado  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company,  the  Parrot  Company,  and  the  Washoe  group  of  mines. 
The  mines  of  these  companies  are  all  located  in  one  hill  in  the  city 
of  Butte,  Mont.  The  copper  interests  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company  are  entirely  restricted  to  this  group  of  mines.  It  neither 
owns  nor  directly  or  indirectly  controls  mines  in  any  other  State  or 
Territory. 

Because  the  company  has  effected  a  consolidation  of  control  it  has 
been  called  *'the  copper  trust,"  although  its  control  is  restricted  as 
above  set  forth;  and  because  it  has  refused  to  cut  the  price  of  its 
store  of  copper  when  demand  has  slackened,  and  has  curtailed  produc- 
tion for  the  same  reason,  it  has  been  likened  to  the  Secretan  copper 
speculation  of  a  few  years  ago,  which  undertook  to  corner  the  world's 
supply  and  disastrously  failed.  Examination,  however,  shows  little 
or  no  parallel,  as  the  French  combination  was  wholly  a  deal  in  copper, 
while  the  Amalgamated  is  a  producing  company  which  professedly  is 
endeavoring  to  place  the  industry  in  Montana  on  a  good  business  basis. 
It  has  not  attempted  to  control  the  world's  supply,  and  it  comes  far 
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short  of  being  a  monopoly,  as  it  produces  only  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  copper  output  in  the  United  States. 

The  French  syndicate  ran  the  price  of  copper  up  to  17^  cents  a 
pound,  but  after  its  failure  the  price  fell  to  about  10  cents,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  much  below  the  cost  of  production.  When  the 
Amalgamated  was  formed  the  price  was  12  cents,  and  it  is  asserted  by 
men  in  the  business  that  not  more  than  three  companies  in  the  United 
States  can  profitably  produce  copper  at  that  price.  The  price  until 
December,  1901,  was  16|  for  electrolytic  and  17  for  lake.  This  was 
an  increase  of  about  33  percent  over  the  price  during  the  last  business 
depression,  and  many  believed  that  it  was  unnaturally  high. 

ACCUMULATION   OF    STOCK. 

There  was  a  popular  impression  that  Amalgamated  or  its  constituent 
companies  carried  a  larger  supply  of  copper  in  December,  1901,  than 
the  markets  of  the  world  contained  in  recent  years.  Careful  inquiry 
proves  this  to  be  a  mistake.  The  stock  of  "G.  M.  B's"  (good  mer- 
chantable brands)  was  then  smaller  in  the  London  market  than 
statistics  had  ever  shown  before,  being  only  about  12,000  tons,  while 
the  average  for  the  past  ten  years  exceeded  50,000  tons.  At  the  time 
of  the  Secretan  speculation  it  reached  150,000  tons.  This  store  is  the. 
stock  of  speculative  copper.  It  is  generally  pig,  and  before  being 
used  in  industries  must  be  refined.  The  market  for  G.  M.  B's  is  very 
largely  manipulated  by  the  smelters  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
They  often  sell  short  in  the  market  to  reduce  the  price,  because  upon 
the  price  of  G.  M.  B's  is  based  the  price  which  they  have  to  pay  for 
their  ores.  The  price  of  refined  copper  in  London  avemges  £10  per 
ton  higher  than  the  quotations  for  G.  M.  B's  and  it  is  usually  only  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  different  from  the  price  ruling  in  New  York. 

Formerly  consumers  purchased  their  supplies  of  copper  mostly  from 
middlemen,  generally  buying  for  future  delivery.  During  the  year 
1901  this  custom  was  radically  changed.  The  middleman  seems  to 
have  disappeared,  and  the  copper  produced  in  the  United  States  is 
now  sold  by  the  producers  to  the  consumers  chiefly  through  the  United 
Metals  Selling  Company.  Therefore  the  stock  heretofore  carried  by 
middlemen  must  now  be  carried  by  either  the  producer  or  the  consumer. 
Since  the  consumer  buys  as  he  needs  the  copper,  the  producer  carries 
most  of  the  supply.  With  this  exception  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  copper  trade.  Production  has  increased  but  little  in  the  last  two 
years,  but  consumption  in  Europe  has  heavily  fallen  off,  owing  to 
financial  stress  on  the  Continent  and  the  overloading  of  electrical  com- 
panies with  the  securities  of  enterprises  in  their  line.  Exports  during 
the  calendar  year  1901  fell  off  65,000  tons,  as  compared  with  1900,  but 
they  were  unusually  large  that  year,  to  replenish  stocks  that  became 
depleted  after  the  price  was  advanced  the  previous  year. 
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In  October,  1901,  the  quantity  in  store,  chiefly  held  b}'^  the  Amalga- 
mated, was  estimated  b}'  experts  at  about  135,000  tons.  The  Calumet 
and  Ilecla  was  reported  to  have  sold  freely  at  slight  concessions,  but 
the  market  price  held  steadily,  and  the  Amalgamated  refused  frequent 
ofl^ers  a  little  under  the  market.  Their  ability  to  carry  even  a  much 
larger  store  was  not  questioned,  and  though  they  generally  maintained 
reticence,  they  insisted  that  the  glut  was  wholly  due  to  abnormal  and 
temporary  causes.  Considering  that  after  pig  copper  has  been  pro- 
duced in  the  West  at  least  three  months  must  be  allowed  for  its  trans- 
portation and  refining  before  it  enters  the  Eastern  market,  and  in  view 
of  the  expected  improvement  in  Europe,  the  present  accumulation  can 
hardly  be  called  excessive  or  dangerous  or  speculative,  and  if  prosper- 
ity continues  here  and  is  fully  revived  in  Europe  the  store  may  be 
found  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands.  Whether  or  not  the  transfer 
of  holdings  from  middlemen  to  producers  is  a  public  benefit  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  if  consumers  have  any  fears  of  oppression  it  would 
seem  that  they  can  protect  themselves  by  carrying  more  of  the  store, 
which  they  are  sure  to  need. 

CUTS  XN   PRICE   AND   EFFECT  ON   ffTOCKS. 

Early  in  December,  1901,  it  became  apparent  that  without  an  agree- 
ment between  large  producers  the  price  could  not  be  maintained,  and 
it  was  generally  believed  that  all  of  them  were  making  sales  either  at 
concessions  from  quoted  prices  or  with  guarantees  of  rebates  should 
the  price  fall  within  a  given  time.  The  prices  of  the  shares  in  all  the 
American  companies  declined  rapidly.  Amalgamated,  which  had  been 
as  high  as  130  six  months  before,  fell  to  60,  but  soon  i*allied,  and,  after 
the  declai-ation  of  a  quarterly  dividend  of  1  per  cent,  gi^adually  advanced 
to  70.  For  some  i-eason  not  stated,  that  company  announced  a  cut  in 
the  price  of  copper  to  12  cents.  There  were  no  sales  by  any  of  the 
companies  at  this  price  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  coup  in  the  game  of 
desperate  competition,  either  to  put  a  stop  to  the  smaller  cuts  which 
others  were  making  or  to  force  consolidations  or  binding  agreements 
as  to  output  and  price.  Many  millions  in  the  aggregate  were  lost  by 
investors  in  the  stocks.  The  shrinkage  in  value  of  the  134,000,000 
pounds  of  copper  in  the  hands  of  producers,  caused  by  the  fall  in  price 
from  17  to  13  cents,  at  which  acitual  sales  were  made,  was  $5,376,000. 
The  annual  production  of  the  mines  controlled  by  the  Amalgamated, 
under  normal  conditions,  is  stated  at  about  336,0^0,000  pounds.  The 
fall  in  price  on  this  quantity,  if  continued,  would  equal  a  loss  of 
$13,440,000,  which  approximates  8  per  cent  on  its  capital.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  smallei'  producers  must  have  suffered  more  in  proportion. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1902,  the  United  States  circuit  court  in  Mon- 
tana dissolved  the  injunction  of  the  local  court  which  had  restrained 
the  Boston  and  Montana  company  from  paying  its  dividend  to  the 
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Amalgamated,  and  the  stock  of  the  latter  further  advanced.  The  end 
of  the  uncertainty  and  conflict  is  not  clearly  in  sight,  but  conditions  in 
Europe  have  improved  and  there  are  indications  that  a  reasonable  price 
can  be  established  and  full  production  soon  resumed. 

THE  LESSON   OF  THE  INCIDENT. 

Different  conclusions  are  dmwn  from  this  history,  according  to  the 
points  of  view  of  those  who  draw  them.  One  opinion  is  that  it  teaches 
the  futility  of  attempting  to  fix  or  maintain  a  price  in  the  face  of  a 
greatly  diminished  demand,  even  though  the  decline  is  believed  to  be 
tempoi-ary.  Another  opinion  is  that  such  a  fluctuation  emphasizes  the 
impoiiAnce  of  perfecting  means  of  control  so  that  steadiness  of  price 
of  both  the  product  and  the  shares  can  be  preserved,  even  though  it 
be  a  higher  price  than  might  result  from  unrestrained  competition. 
In  whichever  direction  lies  the  tine  policy,  it  seems  to  the  Indastrial 
Conmiission  that  when  the  great  supplies  of  nature  come  under  the 
opei-ation  of  gigantic  forces,  in  adapting  them  to  the  uses  of  man,  the 
best  good  of  all  legitimate  interests  requires  publicity  of  resources 
and  methods  and  such  governmental  supervision  as  ma}"^  tend  to 
preserve  an  equilibrium  and  prevent  demoi-alization  and  disaster. 


III.   THE  TF.CHNICAL  ADVANCE  OF  THE  MINING  INDUSTRIES. 

SUMMARY    OF    MECHANICAL    APPLIANCES    AS    SUBSTI- 
TUTES FOR  HAND  LABOR. 

The  development  of  mechanical  appliances,  as  substitutes  for  hand 
labor  in  the  mining  industry  may  be  briefl}'  summarized  as  follows: 

Compresseil  air  or  steam  drills. 
Mechanical  haulage: 

Pneumatic  system. 

Endless  rope. 

Tail  rope. 

Horse  or  mule  power. 

Electric  trolleys. 
Automatic  hauling  and  dumping  hy  utilizing  gravity. 
Drainage — Pumps  operateil  by  steam  or  compressed  air 

Gravity  drainage  through  tunnels  at    lower 
levels. 
Mechanical  picks,  chisels,  gouges. 
Traveling  jumpers  and  roitk  drills. 
Circular  saws. 
Wire  saws. 

Endless  chain  with  attaclie<l  cutter. 
Revolving  toothed  bar. 
{h)  Machines  for  exiravating  c*omplete  tunnel. 


In  mines: 
Power. 


(a)  Machines  for  cut- 
tinggrooves.     Exca-  ' 
vating  machines 
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Hoisting  or  winding: 
Windlass,  capstan,  or 
drum,  operated  by  .. 


Transportation*     above 
GROUND 


Man  or  horse  power. 

Water-wheel  power. 

Steam  power. 

Compreesed-air  power. 

Oil  or  gas  engine  power. 

Electric  power. 

Shoots. 

Pipes. 

Slwiges. 

Wheeled  oonvevanoes. 

Boats. 

Single  rope. 


Aerial  n>i>e  ways.  .< 


'Dams. 

Tunnels. 

Siphons. 

Winding  machinery. 


Endless  rope. 

Endless  rope  and  supporting  rope. 
Double  endless  traveling  rope  or  chain. 
Telpherage  line. 


Drainagk 


Surface  workings  al)ove 
ground. 


Surface  workings  below, 
water. 


Pumjis-  A^  ^ojierated  by  motors.  .- 


Water  under  heavy  pressure.  .^ 


Conveyance     of     mined, 
orb  to  bins  or  cars. 


Conveyance  op  ore, 
flux,  and  fuel  at  fur- 
NACE. 


Air. 
Water. 
Steam. 

Gas  or   oil  en- 
gines. 
Electric. 
Hydraulic  mining  of  gold 

ores. 
Hydraulic  treatment  of 

phosphate  deposits. 
Hydraulic  treatment  of 

manganese  ores. 
Hvdraulic  treatment  of 

m 

gem  deposits. 
Steam  shovels,  soft  iron  ore  deposits. 

Spoon  dredges ]  For  gold  ores  and 

Crabdredges I    phosphate  de- 

Endless-chain  dretlges nosits 

Centrifugal  pumps J 

Industrial  railways. 

Gravity  loading  of  bins. 

Gravity  loading  of  cars  or  vessels. 

Overhead  crane  and  buckets  to  unload  c&tb  or  vessels 
to  stock  pile  or  bins. 
Mechanical  unloader,  crab — coal. 

iron  ore. 
Mechanical  dumping  or  tipping  of  entire  car — coal. 
Mechanical  conveyors. 

Chain  type. 


I        Screw  type. 
El 


Charging  furnace 


Endless-belt  type. 
'Mechanical  furnace  chargers. 
Blast  furnace  for  iron. 
Shaft  furnace  for  coj)j)er. 
Shaft  furnace  for  \viu\. 


1        SI 
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Removal     of      furnack 
products. 


(rt)  Molten  metal: 

Mechanical  casting  machines — cast  iron.  Immense 
ladle  to  convey  molten  pig  iron  to  the  mixer,  a 
vessel  in  which  successive  charges  from  the  blast 
furnace  are  held  in  a  molten  condition  until 
needed  for  the  Bessemer  converter.  Copper  molds 
arranged  on  revolving  apparatus  or  on  chain  con- 
veyors. 

(A)  Solidified  metal: 

Removal  of  pig  iron  in  large  quantities  by  overhead 
crane.  Formerly  each  individual  pig  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  sow  and  hand  moved. 

(c)  Molten  slag: 

Granulated  in  water  under  heavy  pressure  and  re- 
moved by  outflowing  stream  or  by  a  separate 
mechanical  conveyor. 
Caught  and  conveyed  to  dumps  in  large  pots  of  7- 
ton  capacity,  and  hauled  by  horse,  steam-locomo- 
tive, or  electric-trolley  power.    Formerly  caught 
in  small  pots  and  hauled  by  hand  to  dump. 
Roasting  fubnacbs    for  [Mechanical  charging  of  ore  to  furnace. 
coppRR,   GOLD,  OR  81 L-  J  Mcchanical  passage  of  ore  through  furnace. 
VER  ORES.  [Mechanical  discharge  of  ore  from  furnace. 

Crushed  material  handled  in  immense  vats  up  to  1,400 

tons  capacity  and  greater. 
Industrial  railways — elevators. 
Water  power  to  remove  leached  products. 
Utilization  of  gravity  for  transport  of  material. 
jMechanical  screens  or  trommels. 
\Gravity  at  tipple  and  bins. 


Leaching  gold  and  sil- 
ver ORES  OR  MILL  TAIL- 
INGS. 


Coal 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MINING  METHODS. 

The  actual  work  of  mining  ore  and  minerals  and  carrying  them  to 
the  surface  for  treatment  has  been*  greatly  improved  during  recent 
years-  The  reduction  in  costs  which  has  been  rendered  possible  by 
these  mechanical  improvements  has  permitted  operation  of  mines 
which  were  hitherto  unprofitable,  and  has  made  the  business  of  mining 
a  much  more  stable  one  than  in  earlier  days.  Without  attempt  to 
describe  in  detail  the  innumerable  improvements  in  methods  of  mining, 
the  following  summary  may  be  presented,  showing  the  leading  factors 
that  have  contributed  to  the  cheapening  of  production  of  ores  and 
minerals: 

1.  Improved  methods  of  excavating  and  cutting,  which  have  made 
possible  the  production  of  larger  quantities  for  a  given  expenditure  of 
labor  and  money.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  improvements  of  this 
sort  is  the  use  of  undercutting  machines  in  bituminous  coal  mining, 
which  is  rapidly  increasing. 

According  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  the  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  in  1900  amounted 
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to  269,064,281  short  tons.  Of  this  enormous  output  52,790,523  tons, 
or  25.25  per  cent  of  the  total  bituminous  product,  was  undercut  by 
machines.  While  the  bituminous  output  in  1900  increased  a  little  less 
than  9  per  cent,  the  machine-cut  product  increased  over  20  per  cent. 

The  progress  made  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  development  of  the  use 
of  undercutting  machines  in  the  United  States  has  attracted  more  atten- 
tion than  any  other  single  fact  connected  with  the  coal-mining  industry. 
One  of  the  interesting  features  in  connection  with  the  use  of  mining 
machines  in  1900  was  the  fight  made  against  their  continued  use  in  the 
mines  of  Illinois  by  the  Mine  Workers'  Union,  which  resulted  in  a 
decrease  of  1,000,000  tons  in  the  machine-mined  product  from  that 
State.  In  1900  there  were  323  concerns  in  the  United  States  using 
3,907  coal -cutting  machines. 

(2)  Improved  methods  of  mechanical  haulage,  as  pneumatic  haulage, 
endless-rope  and  tail-rope  systems.  Following  this  line,  better  grading 
has  been  done,  heavier  rails  and  larger  ties  have  been  ased,  and  better 
equipment  generally  has  resulted.  Increased  loads  have  been  carried 
at  higher  speeds,  which  materially  reduces  the  haulage  cost  per  ton, 
and  has  more  than  compensated  for  the  increased  length  of  haul,  due 
to  the  extension  of  the  mine  workings  from  the  shaft  or  pit  mouth. 
In  coal  mining,  especially,  reduced  cost  of  haulage  and  of  tnu^k  main- 
tenance has  been  obtained  by  concentrating  the  workings  in  many  cases. 

(3)  Improved  methods  of  mechanical  handling  of  material,  as  the 
utilization  of  gravity  to  aid  in  the  haulage  of  loaded  and  empty  cars  at 
the  shafts  and  the  introduction  of  automatic  dumping  appliances  on 
the  tipple. 

(4)  Improved  methods  of  mine  drainage  by  proper  concentration 
of  workings,  by  increased  size  of  pumps,  and  by  the  substitution  of 
compressed  air  for  steam  at  points  in  the  mine  remote  from  the  power 
plant. 

(5)  Improved  methods  of  haulage  above  ground  by  the  substitution 
of  steam  locomotives,  electric  trolleys,  or  endless  gravity  rope  appli- 
ances for  mule  or  horsepower  for  the  conveyance  of  ore  or  material 
from  bins  to  furnace  or  ovens. 

The  general  conditions  of  the  precious  metal  mining  industries,  as 
stated  by  representatives  of  mines  and  smelters  of  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  Idaho  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  are  highly  prosperous. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  mining  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  defi- 
nite and  safe  business  and  less  and  less  speculative.  Although  it  is 
still  more  -hazardous  than  manufacturing,  if  successful  the  return  is 
greater.  The  possibility  of  profitable  mining  has  resulted  largely  from 
great  improvements  in  methods  of  mining  and  in  the  treatment  of  the 
ores,  particularly  in  the  latter.  It  is  stated  that  silver  mines  in  Utah 
are  yielding  a  greater  profit  with  silver  at  a  market  price  of  60  cents 
per  ounce  than  when  it  was  at  90  cents.    The  improvement  in  smelting, 
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concentration,  and  mining  machinery  in  the  West  has  benefited  alike 
the  mine  owner,  the  smelter,  and  the  laborer.  Notwithstanding  the 
saving  in  labor  per  unit  of  product  as  the  result  of  these  improvements, 
they  have  apparently  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  miners 
employed,  because  many  mines  are  now  operated  which  could  not  be 
properly  conducted  without  the  aid  of  machinery.  Furthermore,  the 
use  of  machinery  renders  it  possible  to  produce  more  wealth  with  a 
given  amount  of  labor  than  formerly,  which  justifies  a  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor.  The  reduction  of  hours  in  Utah  to  eight  per  day, 
under  the  constitutional  provision  in  that  State,  is  an  instance  in  point. 
In  silver  mining,  generally  speaking,  wages  have  increased  materi- 
ally during  the  past  few  decades.  The  increase  Ls  due  in  part  to  labor 
organizations  and  in  part  to  improvements  in  machinery.  Mechanical 
roasting  furnaces  have  displaced  hand  labor,  yet  by  the  use  of  them 
the  demand  for  mining  labor  has  increased,  and,  on  the  whole,  has 
resulted  in  the  employment  of  more  labor. 

CONCENTRATION. 

As  applied  to  the  treatment  of  ores  the  term  "concentration"  is  used 
in  a  broad  sense  to  include  all  processes,  excluding  furnace  methods, 
whereby  the  metallic  or  valuable  constituent  is  raised  to  a  higher 
percentage.  This  result  ma}'  be  accomplished  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  ranging  from  the  simple  treatment  of  hand  hammering,  in  which 
the  sterile  portion  or  gangue  of  the  ore  is  broken  off  and  removed, 
leaving  the  remaining  material  richer  in  metal,  to  the  complex  opera- 
tion in  which  the  crushed  ore  is  separated  into  a  number  of  products 
by  water  treatment  under  the  influence  of  gravity.  These  products 
range  from  the  most  sterile  or  worthless  material  to  the  purified  or 
concentrated  ore,  often  with  intermediate  products  of  varied  richness. 
Ore  enrichment  or  concentration  renders  many  ores,  otherwise  too 
poor  to  make  treatment  profitable,  available  for  industrial  use,  and 
is  an  important  factor  in  modern  mining  development.  With  the 
exception  of  iron  ores  (and  even  here  there  are  some  magnetic  ores 
that  are  concentrated  before  furnace  treatment),  all  the  more  important 
metallic  ores  require  concentration  under  some  conditions. 

The  following  is  a  simple  classification  of  the  operations  employed 
for  concentrating  ores: 

Mecltanical  processes : 

1.  Washing  with  water  to  separate  sand,  clay,  or  mud;  applicable 
to  ores  of  gold  or  lead. 

2.  Hand  sorting  in  the  mine  or  at  the  surface;  used  with  nearly  all 
ores  excepting  soft  ores  of  iron. 

3.  Breaking  up,  subdividing,  or  shaping;  used  for  nearly  all  ores. 
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4.  Screening  or  sifting,  classification  as  to  size,  by  hand,  machine,  or 
trommel. 

In  breaking  up  the  ore,  hand  work  has  now  been  supplanted  to  a 
large  extent  by  machines,  which  perform  the  work  with  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  labor.  These  machines  are:  Crushers  or  jaw  breakers, 
stamps  operated  by  gravity  or  by  steam,  rolls,  mills,  edge  runners, 
ball  grinders,  disintegrators,  conical  grinders  and  breakers,  pneumatic 
pulverizers,  and  miscellaneous  pulverizers. 

Processes  depending  upon  physical  properties: 

1.  Motion  in  water,  employed  in  jigs,  separators,  plane  tables, 
traveling  belts,  and  buddies. 

2.  Motion  in  air,  employed  in  pneumatic  jigs,  fans,  and  centrifugal 
concentrators. 

3.  Magnetic  concentrators,  endless  belts,  rolls,  or  deflectors. 

The  various  machines  mentioned  above  for  the  concentration  treat- 
ment are  used  for  the  different  ores  as  outlined  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

APPLICATION   OF  CONCENTRATING    METHODS  TO   THE    MORE    IMPORTANT 

ORES. 

Gold, — The  extraction  of  gold  from  simple  sand  or  gravel  is  accom- 
plished by  mere  washing,  or  by  washing  combined  with  amalgamation, 
as  exemplified  in  hydraulic  mining.  When  the  gold  is  contained  in 
hard  rock,  as  quartz  or  conglomerate,  it  is  crushed  and  stamped,  the 
gold  being  caught  by  the  mercury  in  the  passage  of  the  pulp  and 
water  over  amalgamated  copper  plates.  Sometimes  mercury  is  also 
added  in  the  battery  to  catch  the  coarse  gold  at  once.  The  pulp  leav- 
ing the  amalgamated  plates  generally  contains  pyrites  or  other  heavy 
metallic  sulphides  carrying  gold,  which  is  subsequently  collected  by 
some  type  of  concentrator  and  treated  with  profit.  There  are  many 
gold  and  silver  mines  now  operated  successfully  which  depend  for 
profit  upon  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  concentrates.  If 
these  concentrates  were  not  saved,  the  precious  metals  obtained  by 
direct  amalgamation  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  costs  of 
treatment. 

Silver. — Silver  ores  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  Silver  ores 
proper,  and  (2)  argentiferous  lead  or  copper  ores. 

1.  Many  of  the  silver  minerals  are  too  friable  to  admit  of  wet- 
dressing  processes,  and  their  preparation  is  generally  limited  to  crush- 
ing, hand  picking,  and  cobbing, 

2.  Ores  of  this  class  may  be  concentrated  by  the  ordinary  processes 
for  lead  or  copper  ores,  unless  the  proportion  of  friable  silver  mineml 
is  too  large. 
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Copper, — ^The  principal  ores  of  copper  are: 

(1)  Metallic  copper  (as  at  Lake  Superior);  (2)  copper  oxide  ores 
(rare  occurrence,  mainly  in  Arizona);  (3)  copper  sulphide  ores  (as  at 
Butte,  Mont.;  Colorado,  Utah,  California,  and  in  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  States). 

1.  The  ores  of  metallic  copper  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  are  of 
varying  richness,  and  while  large  masses  of  pure  metallic  copper  fre- 
quently occur,  the  general  average  of  copper  content  is  quite  small. 
The  Calumet  and  Hecla  mine  averages  from  2  to  3  per  cent  metallic 
copper,  while  at  the  Atlantic  mine  the  average  copper  content  is  as 
low  as  from  0.6  to  0.75  per  cent.  Without  a  method  of  enrichment 
by  concentration  the  cost  of  treating  these  ores  directly  in  furnaces  or 
by  chemicals  would  be  absolutely  prohibitive. 

The  concentration  process  as  used  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  con- 
sists in  crushing  the  ore  by  steam  stamps  (some  stamp  heads  having  a 
capacity  of  400  tons  of  ore  per  twenty-four  hours),  the  crushed  material 
being  treated  by  jigs,  round  tables,  and  belt  concentrators,  which 
yield  enriched  products  varying  in  copper  content  up  to  80  or  &0  per 
cent. 

2.  Copper  oxide  ores:  The  oxide  ores  of  Arizona  are  of  greater 
richness  (10  to  20  per  cent  copper)  than  the  metallic  ores  of  Lake 
Superior;  yet  their  friabiUty  precludes  washing  and  water  treatment, 
as  much  of  the  valuable  material  would  be  carried  away  with  the  out- 
flowing water  and  lost.  These  ores  are  limited  in  occurrence,  gener- 
ally appearing  in  the  topmost  layers  of  the  mineml  deposit,  and  as  the 
mine  deepens  they  are  replaced  by  sulphide  ores.  When  the  oxide 
ores  are  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  for  treatment,  they  are  reduced 
to  metallic  copper  direct  in  the  furnace,  or  are  added  to  the  charge  of 
sulphide  ores  in  the  regular  smelting  treatment,  which  yields  from  the 
furnace  a  copper  matte  (a  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron)  subsequently 
treated  in  a  Bessemer  converter  for  metallic  copper  product. 

3.  Copper  sulphide  ores:  The  copper  sulphide  ores  at  Butte  now 
average  2i  to  3  per  cent  copper,  and  are  enriched  by  mechanical  con- 
centration by  water.  Occasionally,  however,  the  ore  is  of  sufficient 
richness  to  treat  direct  in  the  furnace.  Ordinarily  the  ore  is  hand 
picked,  crushed  in  rolls,  the  coarse  material  jigged,  and  the  fine 
product  treated  first  by  buddies  and  later  by  belt  or  table  concentra- 
tors. The  copper  content  of  the  concentrators  runs  as  high  as  20  per 
cent. 

The  richness  of  the  copper  ores  of  the  United  States  is  diminishing  with 
increased  depths.  At  Butte  the  ores  now  average  but  2i  to  3  per  cent 
copper.  This  is  not  an  unmixed  evil,  as  better  technical  management 
is  called  into  play  to  maintain  profitable  treatment.  The  same  tend- 
ency toward  lower  averages  is  shown  in  the  older  Arizona  districts  and 
in  California,  as  well  also  as  at  Trail,  Canada.     The  principal  producers 
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of  copper  in  the  United  States,  with  few  exceptions,  are  becominfif 
more  and  more  dependent  for  successful  operation  upon  the  treatment 
of  immense  quantities  of  low-grade  ores,  which  entails  increased  cost. 

Lead. — In  some  mines  the  galena  ore  is  so  pure  that  it  merely  requires 
washing  to  prepare  it  for  sale  or  for  the  smelter.  In  the  larger  num- 
ber of  cases,  however,  the  mineral  is  first  submitted  to  a  preliminary 
concentration  treatment,  which  consists  of  crushing,  sizing,  and  jig- 
ging. This  is  particularly  noticeable  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  where  the  lead 
ore  (galena=lead  sulphide)  occurs  with  zinc  ore  (sphalerite = zinc  sul- 
phide). These  two  minerals,  each  objectionable  to  the  other  in  their 
subsequent  furnace  treatment,  are  separated  by  water  concentration 
in  jigs  into  products  which  can  be  directly  smelted  for  the  contained 
metal. 

Iron  ores. — ^These  ores  generally  occur  in  such  quantities  and  of  such 
richness  as  to  admit  of  direct  furnace  treatment.  In  the  case  of  mag- 
netites, however,  a  previous  concentration  by  magnetic  separators  or 
by  washing  and  jigging  is  sometimes  employed  to  enrich  the  ore. 

METAL  EXTRACTION. 

The  development  of  furnace  methods  for  the  extraction  of  metals 
has  progressed  to  a  remarkable  degree,  especially  during  the  past  few 
decades.  There  is  not  a  single  branch  of  the  metallurgical  treatment 
of  ores  that  has  not  been  benefited  commercially  by  the  application 
of  scientific  and  business  principles.  When  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  production  of  metals  is  .considered,  one  realizes  that  the  methods 
of  extraction  must  have  advanced  at  a  corresponding  rate.  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  that  in  progress  in  metallurgical  treatment  of 
ores,  be  they  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  or  iron,  the  United  States 
leads  the  world.  Exception  might  be  made  as  regards  the  cyanide 
treatment  of  ores  in  South  Africa  and  in  Australia,  but  even  in  these 
countries  much  of  the  progress  has  been  due  to  the  efforts  of  Amer- 
ican engineers  and  others  of  American  training.  A  comparison  of 
the  conditions  of  a  few  years  ago  and  of  to-day  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  great  development  that  has  been  made  in  this  country..  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  the  improvement  in  metal  extraction  has  resulted 
from  the  untiring  energy,  inventive  genius,  technical  skill,  scientific 
training,  and  special  utility  of  American  metallurgists  and  engineers, 
many  of  whom  by  their  exceptional  qualifications  have  surmounted 
difSculties  that  would  have  been  insuimountable  to  others  hampered 
by  precedent  or  by  conservatism. 

GOLD. 

Gold  washing  methods  have  been  greatly  improved  in  recent  decades. 
The  crude  hand  treatment  of  the  ore  by  the  pan,  cmdle,  or  "Tom"  has 
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been  supplanted  by  hydraulic  mining  on  a  large  scale.  Mountains  are 
now  removed  by  water  under  high  pressure,  the  outflowing  stream  of 
water  and  auriferous  gravel  or  sand  passing  through  tunnels  and 
sluices  which  contain  riflJes  on  the  bottom  to  collect  the  heavier  gold 
particles  as  they  settle  by  gravity  from  the  flowing  stream.  Quick- 
silver is  often  used  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  the  gold,  its  well-known 
affinity  for  gold  being  utilized  to  collect  the  smaller  particles  of  the 
precious  metal  that  would  otherwise  pass  to  waste  in  the  outflowing 
stream  of  water.  Entire  rivers  have  been  turned  from  their  courses 
in  order  to  treat  the  gold-bearing  sands  in  their  beds,  and  while 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  accomplishing  these  immense 
engineering  feats,  the  operations  have  been  successful  financially  on 
material  containing  but  a  few  cents  in  gold  value  per  cubic  yard. 

There  have  been  rapid  advances  in  recent  years  in  breakers,  rolls, 
stamp  mills,  mechanical  feeders,  amalgamating  plates,  amalgamation 
in  the  mortar,  the  use  of  chemicals  to  prevent  loss  of  gold  and  quick- 
silver, and  above  all,  in  the  case  of  silver-gold  ores,  in  the  use  of  con- 
centrating devices  to  save  the  precious  metals  locked  up  in  heavy  sul- 
phide minerals  which  escape  direct  amalgamation.  By  the  saving  of 
this  valuable  product  many  mines  are  operated  at  a  profit  which  other- 
wise could  be  run  only  at  a  loss. 

Chemical  methods  of  gold  extraction, — Among  the  chemical  methods 
of  gold  extraction  are  included  especially  the  cyanide  and  the  chlori- 
nation  processes. 

The  chlorination  process  is  based  on  the  action  of  chlorine  on  gold, 
forming  a  soluble  gold  chloride,  which  is  extracted  by  leaching  the 
ore  with  water.  The  gold  is  precipitated  from  the  solution,  generally 
by  ferrous  sulphate  (copperas),  charcoal,  or  hydrogen  sulphide.  This 
process  was  proposed  in  1848  by  Plattner,  and  introduced  into  Cali- 
fornia in  1818,  since  which  time  it  has  undergone  various  improve- 
ments. It  is  still  employed  for  ores,  especially  pyritic  ores  containing 
fine  gold,  that  do  not  readily  yield  the  precious  metal  b}'^  amalgamation. 

The  cyanide  process  was  proposed  in  1890  by  Messrs.  MacArthur 
and  Forrest,  and  is  based  upon  the  solubility  of  gold  in  extremely  weak 
solutions  of  potassium  cyanide,  from  which  it  is  subsequently  obtained 
by  precipitation  with  metallic  zinc  or  by  electrolytic  deposition.  This 
process  is  applied  either  to  the  crushed  ore  direct  (sometimes  preceded 
by  a  roasting  treatment)  or  to  tailings  which  have  passed  through  the 
milling  and  amalgamation  process.  These  tailings  still  contain  a 
small  amount  of  gold  per  ton  of  material,  sufficient  to  yield  a  hand- 
some profit  when  the  material  is  treated  in  large  quantities.  The 
development  of  this  process  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  the  enormous  increase  of  the  gold  production  of  the  world 
during  the  past  decade.  It  has  been  largely  applied  to  the  treatment 
of  mill  tailings  in  South  Africa  and  Australia,  and  to  many  ores  and 
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tailings  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  As  an  adjunct  to  the 
milling  and  amalganiation  process,  its  value  is  incalculable.  Apart 
from  the  chemical  principles  involved,  its  development  has  mainly 
been  in  the  mechanical  handling  of  the  material.  Conveyors  bring 
the  material  from  the  mill  and  dump  it  into  immense  steel  or  cement 
vats  (sometimes  of  1,400  tons  capacity  each),  in  which  the  chemical 
extraction  of  the  gold  is  accomplished.  The  removal  of  the  leached 
product  in  like  manner  has  been  best  accomplished  by  mechanical 
devices,  as  special  couveyors,  or  sometimes  by  a  stream  of  water, 
which  washes  the  spent  ore  through  exit  doors  in  the  bottom  or  sides 
of  the  tank. 

Furnace  methods  of  gold  extraction. — Under  this  division  belong  the 
various  methods  of  smelting  copper  and  lead  ores  often  containing  gold 
and  silver  to  which  have  been  added  gold-bearing  ores  that  may  con- 
tain silver  and  base  metal  as  well.  Smelting  methods  yield  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  gold  and  silver  contained  in  the  ores,  and  particularly 
in  the  case  of  gold,  on  account  of  the  high  value,  it  is  sometimes  pref- 
erable to  treat  them  by  smelting  with  ores  of  lead  or  copper,  although 
they  may  be  amenable  to  treatment  by  amalgamation  or  leaching 
processes.  The  advance  in  the  methods  of  gold  extraction  by  smelting 
can  be  properly  referred  to  the  sections  below  on  copper  smelting  and 
lead  smelting. 

COPPER. 

The  advance  in  the  various  branches  of  copper  metallurgy  is  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Ore  roasting. — In  heaps:  Formerly  of  few  tons  capacity,  now  of 
250  tons  and  more,  with  great  saving  in  labor  by  use  of  tramways  to 
handle  material;  also  saving  in  fuel  cost. 

Stalls:  This  older  expensive  method  has  been  supplanted  by  cheaper 
and  more  efficient  furnaces. 

Furnaces:  Old  style  hand  furnaces  of  limited  capacity  have  for  the 
most  part  been  superseded  by  mechanical  furnaces  that  are  automatic 
in  action.  As  a  result  a  large  output  per  furnace  has  been  obtained 
with  a  great  economy  in  labor  cost  per  ton.  The  ore  in  granular  form  is 
fed  to  the  furnace  automatically,  passed  through  it  automatically,  either 
by  gravity  or  by  moving  plows,  and  discharged  automatically.  These 
furnaces  are  of  many  types,  the  principles  employed  being  classified  as 
follows: 

Multiple  hearths — rectangular  or  circular,  one  over  another:  Mate- 
rial is  passed  through  by  plows  attached  to  endless  chains,  or  to 
revolving  arms  attached  to  center  shaft. 

Revolving  cylinders:  Material  is  passed  through  either  by  direct 
inclination  of  cylinder  which  rotates,  or,  if  cylinder  be  horizontal, 
material  is  charged  and  discharged  by  gravity  through  doors  at  top  or 
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bottom.  Its  movement  in  the  furnace  during  roasting  is  accomplished 
by  the  rotation  of  the  cylinder. 

Ore  ^Tndting, — Reverberatory  furnaces;  fusion  furnaces:  Progress 
is  typified  by  the  increased  size,  from  those  of  a  few  tons  capacity 
twenty  years  ago  to  50  or  more  tons  at  the  present  time. 

Factors  of  progress:  Mechanical  charging,  better  adjustment  of 
charge,  better  removal  and  settling  of  outflowing  slag,  the  use  of  slack 
coal  with  forced  draft,  better  settling  of  escaping  dust,  better  refrac- 
tory materials,  the  utilization  of  waste  heat  to  warm  incoming  air,  or, 
in  some  furnaces,  to  produce  steam  direct,  better  methods  of  tapping 
outflowing  matte,  and  mechanical  casting  machines  in  refining  furnaces, 
are  all  important  improvements  in  the  smelting  of  copper  which  have 
considerably  lowered  the  cost  of  production. 

Shaft  furnaces:  In  no  other  branch  of  smelting  has  the  improvement 
over  old  methods  been  so  marked  as  in  this  field.  From  small  brick 
furnaces  of  a  very  limited  capacity  (a  few  tons  only)  the  step  to  the 
water-cooled  furnace  of  iron  which  can  smelt  nearly  500  tons  of  ore 
daily  is  indeed  a  very  great  one.  Among  the  points  of  particular 
improvement  should  be  mentioned  the  following: 

1.  Mechanical  handling  of  ore  and  products.  The  same  improve- 
ments are  used  in  handling  copper  as  lead  (see  below). 

2.  Replacement  of  fragile  and  costly  refractory  brick  lining  and 
exterior  mason  work  by  iron  and  steel  jackets,  water  cooled,  v^hich 
has  resulted  in  great  economy  in  repaii's. 

3.  Use  of  movable  forehearth  for  the  collection  and  separation  of 
molten  products,  matte,  and  slag. 

4.  Removal  of  slag  by  large  pots  moved  to  the  dump  by  horse  or 
locomotive  power  in  place  of  small  pots  hauled  by  hand. 

5.  Better  adjustment  of  charge,  which  has  given  a  greater  yield  of 
metal  with  less  loss  of  metal  in  slag.  In  this  way  also  diminished 
amount  of  fuel  is  required. 

6.  The  above-mentioned  results  have  been  aided  by  better  control  of 
blast,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  utilization  of  waste  heat  to  warm 
the  blast— heat  absorbed  from  the  warm  water  of  the  jackets  or  con- 
tained in  the  molten  slag. 

Improvements  have  also  been  made  in  processes  for  separating  the 
precious  metals — gold  and  silver — from  copper  and  lead,  as  well  as 
from  each  other,  as  outlined  below: 

1.  Electrolytic  separation  of  gold  from  silver — Moebius  process. 

2.  Electrolytic  refining  of  copper,  involving  the  separation  of  gold 
and  silver. 

3.  Zinc  desilverization  of  lead — Park's  process. 

4.  Electrolytic  refining  of  gold. 

5.  Acid  parting  of  gold  and  silver. 

6.  Acid  refining  of  gold. 
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LEAD. 

In  the  smelting  of  lead  ores  practically  the  entire  product  is  made 
by  furnace  treatment,  in  which  the  advance  made  by  American  metal- 
lurgists in  the  past  few  decades  has  been  most  marked.  Mechanically, 
the  greatest  progress  in  furnace  treatment  has  been  in  the  handling  of 
material  in  large  quantities,  by  the  use  of  automatic  samplers,  convey- 
ors, and  mechanical  chargers  (in  a  few  instances  where  the  composition 
of  the  ore  charge  is  fairly  uniform),  as  well  as  by  removal  of  slag 
by  water  granulation  with  outflow  of  stream  or  separate  mechanical 
conveyors,  etc. 

The  smelting  process  has  been  developed  to  a  high  degree  and  is 
briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Boasting  furnaces;  In  the  roasting  furnaces  the  output  has  been 
largely  increased  and  the  time  of  roasting  appreciably  diminished.  In 
special  instances  the  older  hand-operated  furnaces  have  been  replaced 
by  automatic  mechanical  furnaces,  with  resultant  increase  in  capacity 
and  diminished  labor  cost  per  ton  of  ore  treated. 

2.  In  the  smelting  furnaces  a  great  advance  hss  been  made  over  the 
practice  of  even  a  few  years  ago.  The  furnaces  have  been  enlarged  in 
size,  and  the  amount  of  ore  treated  per  f urnac^e  has  been  increased  from 
10  or  12  tons  to  beyond  200  tons.  The  excellent  results  now  obtained 
have  been  due  to  the  following  factors: 

Wider  limits  of  charge,  so  adjusted  as  to  include  other  ores,  notably 
those  containing  silver  in  amount  too  small  for  profitable  extraction  by 
other  means.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  lead  now  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  used  as  a  collecting  agent  for  silver. 

Better  adjustment  of  material  composing  the  charge,  by  which  a 
higher  per  cent  of  metal  is  extracted,  and  less  loss  is  incurred  in  flue 
dust  and  waste  slag.  This  is  also  aided  by  the  proper  form  of  the 
furnace  and  the  manner  of  operating,  i.  e.,  temperature,  blast  pressure, 
etc. 

Diminution  of  amount  of  fuel  required  per  ton  of  charge  treated; 
hence  lessened  cost  of  fuel  and  labor. 

In  the  lead  desilverizing  and  refining  processes  also  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  past  twenty -five  years. 

IRON   AND   STEEL. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the 
United  States  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  just  closed  is 
enormous.  The  great  advance  in  the  betterment  of  the  human  race 
has,  in  no  small  degree,  been  made  possible  by  the  production  of  vast 
quantities  of  cheap  iron  and  steel. 

A  comparison  of  the  production  of  iron,  and  steel  in  the  United 
States  in  the  years  1840  and  in  1900  shows  the  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  methods  of  mining  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  of  the  ore.  In 
1840  there  was  produced  from  804  small  furnaces  266,100  long  tons 
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of  pig  iron.  In  1900  the  output  from  223  furnaces  was  13,789,242 
long  tons. 

The  introduction  of  the  Bessemer  process  in  1864  and  of  the  open- 
hearth  process  in  1868  secured  the  cheap  manufacture  of  pig  iron  into 
steel  products,  and  with  this  possibility  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  pig 
iron  was  a  natural  consequence — results  only  obtainable  by  the  highest 
eflBciency  in  the  many  branches  of  applied  science  which  are  directly 
connected  with  the  industry.  The  application  of  the  laws  of  chemistry 
and  physics,  together  with  progress  in  mechanics,  has  rendered  possi- 
ble the  use  and  combination  of  ores,  fluxes,  and  fuels  to  yield  enormous 
outputs  per  furnace.  The  old  furnaces  of  a  few  tons'  capacity  per 
day  have  now  been  supplanted  by  gigantic  structures  of  steel-bound 
and  supported  brickwork,  some  of  which  yield  individually  700  tons  or 
more  of  pig  iron  in  twenty -four  hours.  To  do  thi«  involves  the  mechan- 
ical handling  per  day  of  approximately  1,400  tons  of  ore,  1,200  tons 
of  fuel,  and  500  tons  of  flux,  a  total  of  3,100  tons;  and  if  run  at  this 
rate  for  the  year  the  total  consumption  of  material  for  one  furnace 
would  amount  to  1,131,600  tons.  This  enormous  amount  of  material 
is  almost  entirely  handled  by  mechanical  devices.  The  ore,  flux,  and 
fuel  are  dumped  by  gravity  from  the  cars  to  the  stock  pile  or  bins  (in 
the  former  case  being  transferred  later  by  bucket  and  crane  to  bins), 
thence  elevated  to  the  furnace  top,  and  automatically  charged  into  the 
furnace.  In  a  similar  manner  the  products  flowing  from  the  furnace 
are  handled  mechanically.  The  pig  iron  is  tapped  directly  to  ladles 
and  transferred  in  molten  condition  to  a  "mixer,"  where  it  is  held 
until  needed  for  the  Bessemer  steel  process;  or,  if  required  in  the  fonn 
of  pigs  the  old  laborious  hand  method  of  shaping  a  mold  for  each  pig 
in  the  sand  has  been  replaced  in  several  instances  by  a  numbei  of  molds 
on  an  endless  belt  operated  mechanically.  Likewise  the  slag  is  han- 
dled in  a  molten  condition  by  running  it  direct  as  it  flows  from  the 
furnace  into  ladles  of  large  capacity,  7  tons  or  more. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  processes  have 
been  developed.  In  the  former  the  converters  of  15  tons  capacity  now 
transform  pig  iron  into  steel  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  minutes,  while 
the  open-hearth  furnace  for  steel  has  had  its  capacity  increased  to 
50-ton  charges.  Without  the  aid  of  mechanical  devices,  as  outlined  in 
the  beginning  of  this  section,  the  cost  of  handling  these  immense  out- 
puts would  have  been  prohibitive,  and  the  present  standing  of  the 
industry  unattainable.  It  is  now  possible  to  have  the  ittw  ore  that 
has  been  charged  into  the  blast  furnace  smelted  into  pig  iron,  thence 
Bessemerized  into  steel  ingots,  and  finally  transformed  into  a  finished 
rail,  within  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours.  Similar  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  application  of  mechanical  principles  to  the  production 
of  the  innumerable  more  highly  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  which 
vary  in  the  finished  state  from  the  size  of  a  small  nail  to  that  of  a 
section  of  armor  plate  many  tons  in  weight. 
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OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

In  addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned  the  processes  developed  in 
recent  years  for  the  preparation  for  market  of  phosphate  rock,  clay, 
and  graphite,  and  other  mineral  products  of  minor  importance. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  phosphate  rock,  the  three  grades 
of  the  Florida  product  are  hard  rock,  land  pebble,  and  river  pebble, 
all  of  which  is  generally  submitted  to  a  preliminary  washing,  which 
may  be  a  part  of  the  method  of  mining,  or  entirely  separate  therefrom. 

In  the  case  of  hard  rock,  the  entire  product  of  the  mine  is  generally 
crushed  and  passed  through  log  washers,  consisting  of  a  slightly  inclined 
open  box  30  feet  long  and  3  or  6  feet  wide,  containing  one  or  two  * '  logs  " 
of  wood  or  iron  to  which  are  attached  chilled  iron  blades,  set  around 
the  shaft  diagonal  to  the  length  in  a  spiral.  By  the  rotation  of  the 
shaft  the  blades  churn  the  rock  about  and  move  it  forward,  delivering 
it  at  the  end  entirely  freed  from  the  matrix.  A  full  supply  of  water 
is  added  through  perforated  8-inch  pipe  over  the  center  of  the  machine 
and  the  outflow  carries  away  the  sand,  clay,  and  soft  phosphate  rock 
which  is  in  suspension.  The  washed  product  is  then  screened  and  hand 
sorted  on  a  traveling  belt  called  a  "picker"  belt. 

The  present  method  of  mining  land  pebble,  which  represents  about 
one-fourth  of  the  mass,  is  to  utilize  the  power  of  streams  of  water  to 
break  down  and  disintegrate  the  material,  collecting  it  in  a  sump  and 
then  pumping  it  to  the  mill  constructed  on  a  dredge,  where  the  gravel 
is  washed  and  screened. 

In  mining  river  pebble  the  pebble  and  intermixed  sand  is  raised  by 
centrifugal  pump  on  a  dredge,  which  discharges  the  washed  and  screened 
pebble  to  barges  at  one  side  while  the  worthless  sand  is  rejected.  The 
pebble  is  subsequently  carried  to  a  mill  and  rescreened  after  drying,  to 
remove  any  remaining  sand. 

In  phosphate  rock  of  the  pebble  class  the  picking  belts  are  usually 
dispensed  with  and  the  log  washers  are  used  only  with  the  land  pebble. 
The  river  pebble  requires  merely  a  gauze  rinser  for  freeing  it  of  sand 
and  other  foreign  material. 

Before  it  is  shipped  to  market  the  washed  product  is  dried  in  piles 
or  in  mechanical  dryers,  the  former  generally  being  used  for  hard 
rock  while  the  latter  finds  special  application  in  drying  pebbles.  The 
common  form  of  mechanical  dryer  consists  of  a  short  iron  cylinder 
with  spirals  of  angle  iron  riveted  to  the  inside,  which  serve  to  agitate 
the  product  and  to  pass  it  through  the  furnace.  The  flame  in  its 
passage  through  the  cylinder  is  m  direct  contact  with  the  rock  to  be 
dried. 

Clay  is  frequently  washed  in  Europe,  although  it  is  not  the  practice 
in  the  United  States,  except  in  the  case  of  very  high-grade  clays.  The 
washer  generally  consists  of  a  circular  pot  or  tank  up  to  25  feet  diam- 
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eter,  which  contains  a  central  rotating  shaft  with  attached  horizontal 
arms  supporting  a  series  of  hinged  rake  teeth.  In  operation,  water  is 
ran  into  the  tank  and  at  the  same  time  the  clay  is  added.  The  slaking 
action  of  the  water  breaks  up  the  clay,  and  the  rotation  of  the  arms 
keeps  the  finer  particles  in  suspension,  while  the  pebbles  and  the  sandy 
particles  drop  to  the  bottom  and  are  there  collected  until  removed. 
The  continuous  flow  of  the  water  through  the  tank  caiTies  off  the  clay 
particles,  which  are  subsequently  settled  in  pits. 

EFFECT  OF  LABOR    SUBSTITUTES  ON   COST  OF  MANUFACTUBING    METALS 

AND  MINEBAL  PBODUCTS. 

A  brief  review  of  the  relative  cost  of  sundry  mining  and  metallur- 
gical operations^  shows  the  great  progress  made  during  the  past  few 
years.  Actual  prices  are  not  quoted,  as  these  so-called  "business 
secrets"  are  religiously  guarded  from  inspection;  but  the  advance  in 
succeeding  years  is  stated  in  percentages  of  the  first  year  of  the  series. 

Table  shewing  relative  reduction  of  casts  of  manufacturing  metals  from  mineral  products. 


Year. 


1887 
1888 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1887 
1886 


FlactiUition  In  the  total 
ooet  of  producing  pig 
iron  at— 


A  Southern 
plant. 


Per  cent. 


An  Eastern 
plant. 


Per  cent. 


Comparative 
total  cost  of 
manufacture 
of  steel  in- 
gots at  an 
Eastern 
plant. 


Cost  of  con- 
version of 
Bessemer  in- 
gots, exclu- 
sive of  raw 
material, 
Pittsburg 
district. 


Percent. 


Per  cent. 


100 

104.8 
97.1 
95.1 
89.6 
09.7 
69.8 
67 

68.2 
68.4 


100 
97.2 
96.1 
83.1 
72.4 
70.7 
75.7 
69.9 
65.8 


100 
97.7 
89 
69.8 
68.8 
81.8 
75.8 
64.4 


100 
95 
94 
94 
86 
86 
72 
66 
62 
54 
52 


Year. 

Cost  Of 

rolling  wire 

rods. 

Cost  of 
coke  pro- 
duction. 

Money  cost 
of  lead  ore 

smelted 
and 

reflned. 

Fuel  con- 
sumption 
per  ton 
of  ore 
smelted. 

1887 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 
100 

Percent. 
100 
98 

e7 

95 
98 
91 
88 
85 
79 
74 
65 

Percent. 
100 

1888 

100 
95.4 
90.9 
90.9 
87.3 
86.4 
77.3 
74.5 
72.7 
62.2 
63.6 

97  6 

iWf9 

97  1 

1X90 

95  4 

1891 

95  2 

1892 

92  6 

1M88 

92.1 

iim 

91 

1895 

85.6 

1896 

79 

1897 

87.3 

71.2 

1806 

*  Abstracted  from  a  paper  by  Cbarles  Kirchhoff.  entitled  "  A  Decade  of  Progress  in  Reducing  Costs." 
Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Engrs.,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  352,  Feb.,,  1899. 
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In  lead  smelting  the  reduction  in  cost  has  been  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  labor-saving  appliances  and  to  the  fact  that  the  use  of  larger 
smelting  furnaces  has  required  less  attendance  per  ton  of  ore  treated. 
The  marked  reduction  in  the  fuel  consumption  is  partly  due  to  the 
introduction  of  larger  furnaces  and  partly  to  improved  and  more  intel- 
ligent methods  of  firing. 

Summing  up  the  conditions  of  progress  and  what  may  be  expected 
in  the  future,  Mr.  Kirchhoff  states: 

These  examples,  I  believe,  illiistrate  how  rapidly  in  every  hranch  costs  have  been 
reduced  during  the  past  decade,  and  they  naturally  lead  to  the  question  whether  we 
may  hope  to  continue  such  a  rate  of  progress.  The  first  impulse  is  to  reply  in  the 
negative,  since  it  is  admittedly  more  difficult  to  effect  reductions  after  they  have 
once  cut  down  costs  to  a  certain  point.  Speculation  is  useless,  but  hopes  are  being 
held  out  that  may  be  closer  to  a  realization  than  many  may  be  willing  to  admit  It 
is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  use  of  electric  appliances  in  coal  mining,  to  the 
introduction  into  the  country  on  a  large  scale  of  European  by-product  ovens,  to  the 
recent  rapid  developments  of  the  slag-cement  industry,  to  the  utilization  of  the  blast- 
furnace gases  for  power  production,  to  the  continuous  open-hearth  process,  and  to 
the  latest  achievements  in  rolling-mill  work. 


IV.  THE  EXHAUSTION  OF  MINERAL  DEPOSITS. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  any  exact  data  as  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  United  States.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  metalliferous  ores,  the  nature  of  their  deposition  rendering  it  impos- 
sible to  measure  them  accuratel}\ 

ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

The  greatest  known  deposit  of  anthracite  is  that  of  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, where  it  occurs  in  a  region  of  about  1,700  square  miles,  which 
includes  484  square  miles  of  territory  underlain  with  workable  beds. 
Many  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  original  amount  of  anthracite 
contained  in  the  Pennsylvania  fields,  but  most  of  them  have  been  mere 
guesswork  carried  to  an  extreme.  In  1877  Mr.  R.  P.  Rothwell,  ip  the 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  called  attention  to  the  compai*atively 
small  amount  of  coal  remaining  in  the  anthiucite  fields  and  the  short 
time  it  would  last  under  the  wasteful  conditions  of  mining  that  then 
existed.  For  comparison  with  the  estimates  from  other  sources  Mr. 
Roth  well's  data  are  tabulated  as  follows: 

Date,  1S77: 

Area square  miles. .  •  374 

Total  tonnage  (tons  of  2,240  pounds) 11,384,100,000 

Marketed  to  end  of  1877 381,674,335 

Exhausted,  including  waste 1, 036, 366, 686 

Yet  remaining  (total) 10,347,733,315 

Amount  yet  obtainable,  allowing  for  waste 4, 510, 997, 358 
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At  the  rate  of  supply  (1900)  of  50,000,000  tons  annual  production, 
this  estimate  gives  the  life  of  the  field  at  90  years  from  1877. 

In  1888  P.  W.  Sheaf er,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1888,  presented  the  following 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  anthracite  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields: 

Date,  1888: 

Area square  milee. .  470 

Total  tonnage  (tons  of  2,240  pounds) 26, 360, 676, 000 

Amount  to  be  mined,  allowing  one-third 8, 786, 858, 666 

Total  shipments  to  January  1,  1888 628,612,720 

Adding  for  local  sales  and  increase  used  at  mines 63, 119, 409 

Total  production  to  January  1,  1888 681, 732, 129 

Available  workable  supply,  assuming  total  work  at  two-thirds 

of  coal  deposit 8, 107, 125, 637 

At  the  rate  of  supply  (1900),  50,000,000  tons  annually,  the  life  of 
the  field  by  this  estimate  would  be  162  years  from  January  1,  1888. 

In  discussing  Mr.  Sheaf er's  estimate  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  1894,  Mr.  Rothwell  gives  the  total  amount  of  coal  in  the 
ground  at  9,000,000,000  tons,  of  which  3,000,000,000  was  the  amount 
available  for  supply.  With  the  lavish  methods  of  mining  in  vogue  this 
would  indicate  an  exhaustion  of  the  field  in  75  years.  As  a  result  of 
this  discussion,  Mr.  Sheafer  reconsidered  his  estimate  of  1888  and 
reapportioned  the  available  tonnage,  making  an  estimated  life  of  75 
years  at  40,000,000  tons  annual  production.  Mr.  Sheafer  allowed  30 
per  cent  of  the  production  from  the  southern  or  Wyoming  field,  18 
per  cent  from  the  middle,  and  52  per  cent  from  the  northern,  which 
would  exhaust  the  Wyoming  field  in  51  years,  the  middle  field  in  67f 
years,  and  the  northern  field  in  75  years. 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Harris,  in  the  Forum  for  April,  1892,  presented  the 
following  estimate  of  the  production  of  anthi-acite.  Evidently  the 
basis  of  his  conclusion  was  data  collected  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Geological  Survey. 

Date,  1892: 

Area square  miles. .  484 

Total  tonnage  (tons  of  2, 240  pounds) 14,463,400,000 

Marketed  to  end  of  1891 844,019,239 

Exhausted,  including  waste 2,532,000,000 

Yet  remaining 11,921,400,000 

Estimating  one-half  of  this  available  for  future  supply 5, 960, 700, 000 

In  1893  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Waste  Conoimission  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing estimate: 

Date,  1893: 

Area square  miles. .  484 

Total  tonnage  (tons  of  2,240  pounds)  19,600,000,000 

Marketed  to  end  of  1892 885, 000, 000 

Wasted  to  end  of  1892 1,416,000,000 

Remaining  total 17, 200, 000, 000 

Obtainable,  at  40  per  cent 6,880,000,000 
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At  the  rate  of  annual  production  (1900)  of  50,000,000  tons,  this  esti- 
mate gives  the  life  of  the  field  at  138  years  from  January  1,  1893. 

If  the  assumption  is  made  that  the  present  rate  of  output  of 
60,000,000  tons  annually  will  be  increased  to  say  70,000,000  tons  dur- 
ing the  remaining  life  of  the  field,  our  supply  will  last  probably  from 
70  to  100  years  only,  a  serious  outlook  for  the  future  of  this  important 
branch  of  the  mineral  industry. 

With  regard  to  the  future  rate  of  production,  a  reference  to  the 
diagrammatic  chart  on  p.  217  will  indicate  that  the  maximum  annual  pro- 
duction of  anthracite  coal  has  apparently  been  reached,  while  that  of 
bituminous  coal  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  The  rate  of  the  growth  in 
the  future,  the  increase  in  supply,  and  the  probable  duration  of  supply 
are  questions  not  absolutely  determinable,  as  the  factors  of  the  future 
are  unknown.  It  may  be  safely  assumed,  however,  that  the  annual 
production  of  anthracite  will  hardly  exceed  70,000,000  tons,  and  at  this 
rate  the  field  will  probably  last  for  100  years,  though  the  period  maj'^ 
be  somewhat  prolonged  by  the  diminution  of  the  annual  output,  as 
part  of  the  field  may  cease  altogether  to  produce. 

The  demand  for  anthracite,  however,  since  it  is  primarily  the  coal 
best  suited  for  domestic  consumption,  has  been  remarkably  steady, 
and  with  the  increased  population  of  the  United  States  in  the  future 
will  probably  not  fall  greatl}-. 

The  cost  of  anthracite  may  be  expected  to  inci'ease  in  the  future  for 
the  following  reasons:  (1)  The  larger  capital  involved  in  opening  mines 
of  greater  depth;  (2)  the  added  expense  of  operating  in  mines  of  a 
greater  extent;  (3)  the  increased  amount  of  waste  material  to  be 
hoisted  as  the  vein  increases  in  depth;  and  {^)  the  greater  amount  of 
water  to  be  pumped  as  the  vein  increases  in  depth. 

At  some  anthracite  collieries  as  much  as  2  tons  of  waste  rock  and 
10  tons  of  water  are  hoisted  for  everv  ton  of  anthracite  coal  sent  to 
market. 

It  has  been  stated  in  another  connection  that  the  increased  cost  of 
anthracite  is  already  leading  to  the  substitution  of  bituminous  coal  where 
possible,  and  of  coke  for  pui*poses  requiring  a  cleaner  fire  than  bitu- 
minous coal  makes.  This  process  will  doubtless  continue  in  the  future. 
The  increased  cost  of  anthracite  will  probably  also  lead  to  improved 
methods  for  the  utilization  of  such  particles  of  anthracite  as  are  now 
too  small  to  burn  without  special  appliances,  or  that  must  be  cemented 
together  into  pieces  of  more  available  size.  The  ultimate  result,  how- 
ever, must  be  to  restrict  the  use  of  anthracite  to  domestic  consumption 
within  a  limited  though  large  area  whose  boundaries  will  be  governed 
mainly  by  the  rate  of  freight  that  may  be  charged  by  the  transpor- 
tation companies. 
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BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

Bituminous  coal  occurs  in  so  extended  a  territory  in  the  United 
States  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  total  amount 
available  or  of  the  future  of  this  important  mining  industry.  In  some 
of  the  regions  of  Pennsylvania  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  coal 
reserves,  and  one  of  them,  the  Pittsburg  vein,  which  is  50  miles  square, 
is  given  a  life  of  50  years  at  its  present  lute  of  production.  Other 
bituminous  deposits  in  Pennsylvania  at  their  present  output  are  given 
a  longer  life,  approximating  100  years. 

NATURAL  GAS. 

The  supply  of  natural  gas  existing  in  the  United  States  is  defi- 
nitely limited.  It  is  a  stored  product,  and  jevery  foot  that  is  with- 
drawn from  the  reservoirs  containing  it  reduces  the  reserve  stock. 
Many  gas  wells  already  in  use  demonstrate  the  fact  of  an  apprecia- 
ble decline  in  the  volume  of  production,  and  those  in  control  of  the 
present  natural-gas  supply  in  the  United  States  are  gradually  realizing 
the  importance  of  utilizing  the  product  to  the  best  advantage  by 
avoiding  the  former  wasteful  methods  of  burning  the  gas,  as  in  the 
case  of  torches  for  illumination,  which  were  left  burning  the  entire 
day,  or  as  burned  without  constraint  in  furnaces  and  in  private 
grounds,  etc.     The  former  waste  was  one  of  simple  vandalism. 

The  question  of  the  probable  duration  of  natural-gas  production  is 
one  of  great  importance,  but  data  have  not  yet  been  accumulated  in 
any  part  of  the  field  by  which  even  an  approximation  to  a  definite 
estimate  can  be  given.  At  Findlay,  Ohio,  there  is  a  vast  but  not 
incalculable  amount  of  gas,  either  dry  or  held  in  the  oil  accompanying 
it.  Upon  this  stock  the  wells  are  drawing,  and  while  from  it  a  given 
number  of  millions  of  cubic  feet  can  be  used  for  a  given  number  of 
years,  when  once  exhausted  there  is  no  more  probability  of  its  renewal 
in  the  reservoir  than  there  is  in  the  growth  of  coal  in  mines  that  have 
been  worked  out.  The  supply  of  gas,  as  well  as  that  of  oil,  seems  to 
be  definitely  limited  by  the  water  pressure  in  oil  and  gas  bearing 
porous  rocks.  When  gas  and  oil  occur  in  the  same  field  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  failure  of  the  gas  field  will  be  the  invasion  of  the  gas  rock 
by  oil  and  of  the  oil  rock  by  salt  water. 

The  future  exhaustion  of  the  natural-gas  supply  of  the  United  States 
is  fully  evidenced  by  the  decrease  in  production  during  recent  years, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  subjoined  table.*  It  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  collect  complete  statistics  of  actual  volume 

^Mineral  Besourcee  of  the  United  Statee,  1900,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
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of  production,  and  the  reports  are  given,  for  a  large  part,  in  the  value 
of  the  coal  displaced.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  early  yeai-s 
of  the  production,  as  modern  methods  of  direct  measurement  had  not 
then  been  used. 

Approximate  value  of  natural  gas  produ^xd  in  the  United  States  from  1888  to  1000. 


Year. 


1W8 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Value. 


122,629,875 
21,107,099 
18,792,726 
15.500,064 
14,800,714 
14,846,260 
13, 954;  400 


Year. 


1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 


Value. 


S13,006,65O 
13,002,512 
13,826,422 
15,296.813 
20,074,873 
23,606,463 


The  value  of  the  coal  displaced  uniformly  decreased  year  by  year 
from  $22,629,876  in  1888  to  the  minimum,  $13,002,512,  in  1896,  since 
when  it  has  increased  to  $20,074,873  in  1899  and  $23,606,463  in  1900. 
In  considering  the  production  for  the  past  few  3'^ears  due  allowance 
must  be  given  to  the  facts  that  the  value  of  coal  has  increased  very 
appreciably  in  this  time  and  that  larger  quantities  of  natural  gas,  used 
for  domestic  consumption,  are  now  reported  in  terms  of  the  actual 
sale  of  the  gas.  Both  of  these  conditions  tend  to  raise  the  money 
equivalent  values  given  for  recent  years  in  excess  of  the  ratio  of  the 
actual  quantities  produced.  Perhaps  the  best  criterion  of  the  waning 
production  is  to  consider  the  reports  from  the  numerous  companies 
operating  in  the  field,  which,  without  exception,  state  that  besides  the 
fact  that  many  wells  have  been  exhausted,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in 
the  operating  wells  has  gradually  decreased  and  is  still  decreasing. 


PETROLEUM. 

It  is  agreed  among  geologists  that  the  quantity  of  petroleum  in  the 
United  States  deposits  is  fixed.  Consequently  every  barrel  that  is 
removed  depletes  the  stock  in  reserve,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
before  the  supply  will  become  exhausted  or  the  cost  of  production  so 
great  as  to  make  its  production  impracticable  from  a  commercial 
standpoint. 

The  total  amount  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States  is  enormously 
large  and  any  calculation  passes  at  once  beyond  the  range  of  clear 
comprehension.  If  petroleum  is  generally  distributed  throughout  a 
series  of  rocks  in  any  appreciable  percentage,  it  is  plain  that  the 
aggregate  amount  must  be  enormous.  Even  at  one  one-thousandth  of 
1  per  cent  in  a  series  of  rocks  of  1,600  feet  deep  the  quantity  in  the 
ground  would  be  76,000  barrels  to  the  square  mile.  While,  however, 
the  amount  of  petroleum  underlying  the  rocks  is  so  great,  in  its  dif- 
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fused  and  distributed  state  it  is  entirely  without  value.  In  order  to 
be  of  commercial  importance  it  must  be  accumulated  in  rocks  that 
serve  as  reservoirs;  indeed,  in  respect  to  this  need  of  concentration 
petroleum  agrees  with  most  other  forms  of  mineral  wealth. 

Geologists  are  rather  indefinite  as  to  the  supply  of  petroleum  in  the 
United  States.  Some  believe  that  the  available  supply  is  practically 
inexhaustible,  and  while  the  finding  of  great  reservoirs,  producing 
spouting  wells,  has  been  and  always  will  be  uncertain,  and  while  the 
duration  of  the  production  of  any  given  field  is  limited,  yet  sufficient 
new  wells  are  secured  in  new  and  old  fields  so  that  a  moderate  return 
is  assured.  The  recent  discoveries  in  California,  Texas,  and  elsewhere 
show  the  possibility  of  continued  production.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  oil  in  some  of  these  fields  is  much  less 
suited  for  illuminating  purposes,  unless  new  methods  of  refining  it 
shall  be  devised,  than  the  oil  from  the  Ohio  and,  still  more,  that  from 
the  Pennsylvania  field.  The  limit  of  production  in  these  fields  is  moi*e 
definite. 

Henry  E.  Wrigley,  in  1882,*  discussed  the  amount  of  oil  remaining 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  gave  an  estimate  of  154,000,000 
baiTels  as  the  production  of  oil  up  to  January  1, 1882,  and  of  96,000,000 
barrels  of  oil  remaining  in  this  oil  region.  According  to  his  views, 
while  old  oil  fields  may  be  resuscitated  and  the  enormous  waste  and 
destruction  avoided  in  future,  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  the 
check  on  the  Bank  of  Nature  against  the  fixed  amount  of  oil  that  is 
placed  to  our  credit  would  come  back  with  the  indorsement,  "No 
funds."  In  view  of  his  long  experience  in  the  field,  Mr.  Wrigley  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  time  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
fields  was  rapidly  approaching.  In  a  later  paper  (1885),  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Ashbumer,"  it  was  shown  that  up  to  January  1,  1885,  261,000,000 
barrels  of  oil  had  been  produced,  which  proves  Mr.  Wrigley 's  estimate 
to  have  been  incorrect. 

He  predicted,  however,  that  the  product  per  well  would  be  consid- 
erably reduced  in  the  future  and  that  the  cost  of  production  per  bar- 
rel would  be  increased.  This  prediction  seems  to  have  been  fulfilled 
as  regards  the  Pennsylvania  field,  concerning  which  especially  it  was 
written.  The  output  of  oil  in  Pennsylvania  has  never  but  once  since 
1882  equaled  the  record  of  that  year.  The  maximum  production  was  in 
1891,  33,009,236  barrels,  or  nearly  3,000,000  barrels  more  than  in  1882. 
Since  1891  there  has  been  a  stead}"  falling  off  in  production,  with  only 
a  slight  recoveiy  in  1895  to  1897,  and  in  1899  this  State  produced  only 
14,374,512  barrels  of  oil.     During  the  past  decade,  however,  oil  has 

^  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Vol.  X,  p.  354. 
'  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  September,  1SS5, 
Vol.  XIV,  p.  429. 
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been  di8covered  in  West  Virginia  in  large  quantities.  The  West  Vir- 
ginia oil  belongs  to  the  same  general  field  as  that  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  output  of  this  State  in  1899  almost  equaled  that  .of  Pennsylvania. 
Nevertheless,  the  total  output  of  the  Appalachian  field,  which  includes 
these  two  States,  with  parts  of  Ohio  and  New  York,  seems  likely  to 
remain  stationary  or  decrease  in  the  future,  the  production  in  1899 
being  less  than  that  in  1896  and  1897. 

The  great  discoveries  of  oil  in  northwestern  Ohio  and  Indiana  came 
later  than  the  prediction  of  Mr.  Ashburner  and  gi*eatly  swelled  the 
aggregate  production  of  petroleum  from  1887  onward.  Even  in  this 
field.,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  the  maximum 
production  has  not  been  reached,  so  that  decrease  in  the  future  may 
be  anticiptated.  The  product  of  the  ^^Lima-Indiana"  field  in  1896  was 
25,265,870  barrels,  while  in  1899  it  was  only  20,225,356  barrels. 
Meantime,  there  has  been  an  advance  in  the  price  of  petroleum, 
doubtless  due  largely  to  an  increased  cost  of  production.  It  is  prob- 
able that  eventually  in  both  of  these  fields  the  cost  of  production  will 
become  so  great  as  to  cause  a  cessation  of  output,  even  while  there  yet 
remains  a  large  quantity  of  petroleum  in  the  oil  sands. 


QUICKSILVER. 


The  subjoined  table  of  production  of  quicksilver  in  California  has 
been  compiled  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  *  It  gives  the 
annual  production  from  1870  to  1900. 

Amount  and  iHiJtie  of  quicksilver  produced  in  Oie  United  JStcUesfrom  1880  to  1900. 


Year. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


Flasks 

of  764 

pounds. 

Value. 

80,077 
81,686 
31,621 
27,642 
27,756 
50,250 
72,716 
79,395 
63,880 
73.684 
59.926 
60,851 
52,732 
46,725 
31,913 
82,078 

ii,  797, 780 

1,764,679 

1,487,042 

1,258,632 

936.327 

797,189 

1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1896. 
1899. 
1900. 


Year. 


Flasks 

of  76* 

pounds. 


29,981 
33,825 
33,250 
26,484 
22,926 
22,904 
27.993 
30,164 
80,416 
86,104 
30,765 
26.648 
31,092 
30.454 
28.317 


Value. 


11,060.000 
1.429.000 
1,413.125 
1,190.500 
1,203,615 
1,086,386 
1,245.689 
1.106.527 

934,000 
1,337,131 
1,075,449 

993,445 
1,188.627 
1,452,745 
1,302,586 


From  this  table  is  evident  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  quicksilver 
deposits.  The  production  was  at  its  greatest  from  1875  to  1882,  when 
the  output  avei*aged  64,000  flasks  (of  76i^  i>ounds  net),  since  when  it 


^Mineral  Resources,  Tweuty-»econd  Annual  ReiK>rt,  1901. 
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has  fallen  to  but  little  more  than  30,000.  The  total  production  in  1900 
amounted  to  27,855  flasks.  The  New  Almaden  (California)  deposits 
are  rapidly  being  exhausted,  and  without  exception  the  annual  output 
of  this  and  other  mines  has  diminished  more  or  less  I'apidly.  Like 
many  other  minei*al  deposits,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the 
constant  removal  will  deplete  the  reserves  until  it  will  no  longer  be 
profitable  to  mine  them. 

With  the  exhaustion  of  the  California  deposits  those  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  will  naturally  be  developed,  notably  in  Texas 
and  in  Oregon.  The  former  State  yielded  1,700  flasks  and  the  latter 
233  flasks  in  1900,  with  promise  of  an  increased  production  in  1901. 


y 


Many  problems  connected  with  the  mining  industr}^  arise  from  the 
formation  of  combinations.  The  subjects  of  industrial  combinations 
and  of  i-ailroad  combinations  are  treated  elsewhere,  while  the  problems 
relating  to  mine  labor  are  discussed  in  connection  with  the  general 
subject  of  labor. 

I  c — ^voL.  XIX— 02 17 


TRANSPORTATION, 


I.    PRESENT  CONDITIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE  SINCE  1870. 

STATISTICS  OF  MILEAGE,  EMPLOYEES,  EQUIPMENT,  ETC. 

MILEAGE. 

The  magnitude  of  the  railroad  interests  of  the  United  States  may 
best  be  shown,  perhaps,  by  a  statement  respecting  their  mileage.  Offi- 
cial statistics  of  June  30,  1900,  showed  an  aggregate  of  193,345  miles 
of  single  track.  This  has  been  increased  up  to  the  present  time  so 
that  there  were  probably  more  than  200,000  miles  of  line  in  the 
country  by  the  close  of  1901.  The  significance  of  this  may  best  be 
appreciated  by  the  statement  that  it  is  equal  to  an  eight-track  rail- 
road encircling  the  globe.  According  to  the  latest  European  data,  it 
amounts  to  about  40  per  cent  of  the  i*ailway  mileage  of  the  world, 
exceeding  considerably  the  total  mileage  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
combined.  The  situation  may  be  illustrated  in  another  way,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  relation  of  mileage  to  population  and  area.  Europe  has 
about  2,208  inhabitants  to  every  mile  of  road,  while  in  the  United 
States  there  are  only  392.  This  indicates  that  proportionately  to 
population  the  United  States  is  more  than  five  times  as  well  equipped 
as  Europe.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  with  reference  to  mileage 
and  superficial  area.  For  the  United  States  we  have  15.9  square  miles 
of  territory  for  every  mile  of  railroad.  The  proportions  for  other 
countries  are:  For  Europe,  22.17  square  miles  per  mile  of  road;  for 
British  North  America,  208.83  square  miles  per  mile  of  road,  and  for 
France  7.8  square  miles  per  mile  of  road.  The  official  statistics  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  I'epresent  these  facts  in  another 
way,  namely,  that  for  June,  1900,  there  are  about  25  miles  of  line  for 
every  10,000  inhabitants.  This  proportion  is  somewhat  less  than  in 
1890,  when  it  exceeded  26. 

This  huge  aggregate  mileage  represents  practically  a  growth  of  50 
years;  since  in  the  year  1851,  according  to  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads, 
there  were  less  than  9,000  miles  of  line  in  the  whole  country.  The 
period  of  prosperity  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
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led  to  the  construction  of  some  17, (XX)  miles  of  road  prior  to  the  panic 
of  1857.  At  this  time  the  only  through  routes  wei-e  the  lines  from 
New  York  to  Boston,  opened  in  1849,  and  from  New  York'to  Albany, 
two  years  later,  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Pittsburg,  opened 
in  1854.  During  this  period  the  i-ailroad  system  reached  out  to  the 
Mississippi  by  the  building  of  the  Rock  Island  road,  speedily  followed 
by  the  other  '^ Grangers."  The  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  road  was 
the  first  to  reach  the  Missouri,  in  1859.  In  the  Southern  States 
the  development  was  considerably  earlier,  the  Georgia  Railroad  to 
Atlanta  and  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  having  been  constructed 
prior  to  1840.  By  1860  many  of  the  principal  lines,  such  as  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  and  the  Chattanooga, 
Memphis,  Nashville  and  New  Orleans,  had  been  opened.  Thus  the 
civil  war  began  with  an  aggregate  mileage  of  about  30,000  for  the 
country  at  large. 

The  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  civil  war  was  character- 
ized by  the  exceedingly  mpid  growth  of  railroads,  especially  in  the 
extensions  toward  the  Pacific  coast.  Thirty-six  thousand  miles  of 
line  were  built  before  1873,  more  mileage  in  fact  than  had  been  built 
in  the  preceding  34  years.  Nearl}'  one-half  of  all  this  increment,  it 
should  be  noted,  was  constructed  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers.  The  greatest  event  at  this  time  was  the  opening  of  the  first 
through  route  to  California  by  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  in 
1869.  The  experience  since  the  civil  war  is  of  a  continued  succession 
of  waves  of  prosperity,  interspersed  with  times  of  considerable  depres- 
sion. Thus,  the  years  from  1873  to  1879,  following  the  panic  of  1873, 
are  in  strong  contrast  with  the  boom  which  prevailed  prior  to  that 
time.  Less  than  16,000  miles  of  road  were  built  during  this  period, 
bringing  the  total  for  1879  to  about  86,000  miles.  This  period  of 
depression  was  succeeded,  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  by 
the  unprecedented  activity  in  railroad  building  of  the  early  eighties. 
This  is  the  time  during  which  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  and 
the  Southern  and  Northern  Pacific  roads  were  opened.  In  the  year 
1882,  upward  of  11,000  miles  of  new  line  were  laid,  a  record  exceeded 
only  by  1887,  when  13,000  miles  were  built.  The  panic  of  1884,  dis- 
tinctly due  to  overspeculation  in  railroad  construction,  put  an  end  to 
this  activity,  and  for  two  years  there  was  a  considerable  cessation  in 
railroad  building.  A  period  of  activity  from  1886  to  1888  followed 
the  depression  incident  to  the  panic  of  1884.  In  those  three  years 
28,000  miles  of  railroad  were  built,  giving  a  total  in  1890  of  about 
167,000  miles.  In  fact,  from  1880  to  1890  more  miles  of  new  road 
were  built  than  during  the  whole  period  previous  to  1875. 

The  last  decade  has  been  characterized  by  a  steady  decline  m  the 
amount  of  construction  of  new  lines.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  main 
trunk  lines  and  the  principal  systems  had  been  built,  leaving  only,  for 
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a  large  part  of  the  country,  the  filling  in  of  branch  lines  and  of  sub- 
sidiary routes.  Low- water  mark  in  railroad  construction  was  touched 
in  1897,  when  only  1,600  miles  were  built  in  the  entire  United  States. 
During  the  entire  period  of  depression  from  1893  to  1897,  less  than 
2,000  miles  were  built  yearly.  At  the  present  time,  however,  there 
are  indications  of  a  marked  revival  of  activity.  The  calendar  year 
1900  shows  new  construction  aggregating  almost  6,000  miles,  bringing 
the  total,  as  already  said,  to  about  200,000  miles  of  line  in  all  at  the 
close  of  the  present  year. 

persons  employed. 

The  importance  of  railroad  interests  may  be  shown  with  reference 
also  to  the  number  of  persons  employed.  For  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory, the  number  is  in  excess  of  1,000,000.  It  is  given  officially  as  of 
June  SO,  1900,  as  1,017,653  persons,  the  larger  part  of  these  being 
men;  and  on  the  computation  of  four  persons  to  a  family,  therefore, 
between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000  persons  are  directly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  railroad  industry.  Including  with  these  all  the  persons 
indirectly  helping  to  produce  railroad  supplies,  and  who  are  otherwise 
dependent  for  their  livelihood  upon  this  industry,  probably,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  late  Aldace  F.  Walker,  approximately  one-fifth 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  concerned,  not  as  shippers 
but  as  employees.  The  persons  directly  employed  received  an  aggre- 
gate wage  of  $577,000,000  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900.  These 
figures  represent  a  very  greatly  increased  employment  over  the  years  of 
depression  from  1893  to  1897.  For  instance,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
after  the  year  1893  there  was  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  amounting  in  1894,  for  example,  to  96,000.  The 
year  1900  is  characterized  by  an  increase  over  1897  of  about  194,000 
persons.  This  consequently  means  a  great  increase  in  the  outlay  for 
wages  and  supplies. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

The  various  estimates  placed  upon  the  amount  of  money  invested  in 
railroads  agree  in  general  that  it  is  equal  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  capital 
of  the  country.  The  official  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  place  the  aggregate  value 
of  securities  at  par  at  $11,491,000,000.  Poor's  Manual  for  1900  repre- 
sents the  total  cost  to  have  been  something  in  excess  of  $10,000,000,000, 
but  the  value  for  all  railroad  assets  is  estimated  at  about  $12,500,000,000. 
Accepting  these  estimates  provisionally,  and  also  the  estimate  of 
the  total  wealth  of  the  United  States  in  1900  at  about  $90,000,000,000, 
it  appears  that  investments  in  i*ailroad  property  form  from  one-sevQnth 
to  one-fifth  of  the  aggregate  capital.  This  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  railroad  securities  at  par  represent  the  value  of  tlie  propeily. 
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Judged  by  market  values  at  the  present  time,  this  amount  would  be 
considerably  inci'eased,  approximating  perhaps  the  estimate  made  by 
Edward  AiMnson  before  the  CuUom  conunittee  in  1886,  that  the  rail- 
roads formed  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  country.  If 
we  accept  the  estimate  recently  made  in  a  foreign  financial  journal  of 
the  cost  of  railroad  property  the  world  over  at  $33,000,000,000,  it 
would  seem  that  the  American  mlroads  constitute  more  than  one-third 
of  the  railroad  property  of  the  world. 

RAILROAD   EQUIFBCENT. 

This  property,  in  addition  to  the  right  of  way  and  real  estate, 
which,  of  course,  is  difficult  to  estimate,  consists  for  the  United 
States,  for  the  fiscal  year  1900,  of  37,663  locomotives  and  1,450,000 
cars  of  all  classes,  exclusive,  however,  of  cars  owned  by  private  com- 
panies and  firms.  These  cars  alone,  it  may  be  observed,  would  make 
a  solid  train  of  about  8,000  miles  in  length.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  a  very  considerable  addition  to  this  equipment  has  been 
made  during  the  j^ear  1900.  The  period  of  depression  from  1893  to 
1897  witnessed  very  little  increase  in  this  direction — less  than  13  per 
cent  increase,  in  fact,  from  1894  to  1899  in  the  number  of  cars.  The 
year  1900,  and,  from  all  appearances,  the  year  1901  also,  have  been 
chai*acterized  by  exti'aordinary  activity  in  construction,  nearly  76,000 
new  cars  having  been  built  during  the  fiscal  year  to  June  30,  1900, 
this  being  equal  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  entii*e  increase  which  has 
taken  place  from  1894  to  1899.  This  increase  has  made  possible  con- 
siderable economy  of  operation,  as  may  be  shown  later. 

GROWTH  AND  DIVERSIFICATION  OF  TRAFFIC. 

PASSENGER   TRAFFIC. 

The  social  or  public  service  of  i-ailroads  in  the  United  States  is  best 
shown  by  the  statement  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1900,  576,865,000 
passengers  were  carried,  a  number  almost  seven  and  a  half  times  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States.  A  single  railroad,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system,  according  to  its  annual  report  for  1900,  carried  6,000,000 
more  passengers  than  the  population  of  the  United  States.  This 
movement  may  be  shown  in  another  way  by  the  passenger  mileage,  as 
it  is  called — ^that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile. 
This  amounted  to  upward  of  1.6  billions  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1900.  It  means  an  equivalent  of  a  journey  of  211  miles  per  capita  for 
the  population  of  the  country.  An  ever  increasing  use  of  the  railroads 
is  thus  demonstrated,  as  the  data  for  preceding  decades  show.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  passenger  mileage,  showing  the  avei'age  length  of 
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trip  for  each  person  in  the  United  States  in  1870,  was  138  miles.  This 
rose  to  141  in  1880,  to  189  in  1890,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  to  211 
miles  in  1900.  It  also  denotes  an  increasing  density  of  passenger 
traffic,  as  the  nomber  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  per  mile  of  line  in 
1900  was  88,295,  while  in  1899  it  was  only  77,821.  The  passenger 
density  for  the  year  1899  was  not  greatly  in  excess  of  that  for  the 
early  part  of  the  decade,  being,  in  fact,  less  than  from  1891  to  1894; 
but  the  recent  era  of  prosperity  has  brought  about  in  1900  a  density 
of  i)assenger  traffic  hitherto  unequaled  since  1893. 

FREIGHT  TRAFFIC. 

The  freight  service  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  reported  as  carried,  was,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1900, 1,100,000,000  tons,  more  than  twice  the  number  of 
tons  reported  as  carried  in  1887.  These  figures,  however,  are  decep- 
tive, inasmuch  as  they  take  no  account  of  the  duplication  of  tonnage 
in  railroad  reports.  Each  railroad  reports  the  total  number  of  tons 
carried  without  respect  to  the  previous  carriage  of  the  same  freight 
by  another  road.  An  allowance  for  this  duplication  would,  according 
to  the  best  accepted  criterion,  reduce  the  number  of  tons  actually 
transported  by  about  one-half.  For  example,  estimates  made  by  the 
statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  year  1899 
showed  that,  while  the  total  tonnage  repoited  for  that  year  amounted 
to  959,000,000  tons,  only  510,000,000  tons  actually  originated  upon 
each  of  the  several  roads  which  repoited.  Applying  this  proportion 
to  the  data  for  the  fiscal  year  1900,  we  would  have  a  total  freight  traffic 
originating  on  the  various  American  roads  of  593,970,000  tons. 

A  better  way  of  showing  the  freight  service  of  the  railroad  system 
is  by  means  of  what  is  called  ton-mileage;  that  is  to  say,  the  equivalent 
of  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile.  This  for  the  fiscal 
year  1900  amounted  to  141,599,000,000  tons;  that  is  to  say,  the  freight 
service  of  the  United  States  was  equivalent  to  the  carriage  of  this 
amount  of  freight  one  mile.  The  diagram  appended  shows  by  its  lower 
curve  the  growth  of  this  ton-mileage  for  the  United  States  for  the 
decade  since  1890.  Consideration  of  this  curve  will  manifest  the  devel- 
opment in  freight  ti*affic  which  has  taken  place  during  this  time.  It 
shows  that  the  steady  and  enoi*mous  increase  up  to  the  year  1893  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  panic  of  that  year  and  by  the  depression 
of  the  following  three  years.  Only  in  1897  did  the  railroads  begin  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  that  depression,  since  which  time  the  freight 
movement  has  increased,  by  leaps  and  bounds,  from  95,000,000,000  tons 
carried  one  mile  in  1897  to  almost  142,000,000,000  tons  carried  one  mile 
m  1900.  Consideration  of  monthly  earnings  in  a  later  paragraph  makes 
it  probable  that  the  year  1901  will  greatly  exceed  the  year  1900,  carry- 
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ing  this  aggregate  ton-mileage  to  a  still  more  notable  figure.  In  short, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  fiscal  year  1901  will  represent  a  ton-mileage 
about  double  that  of  the  year  1890.  It  is  not  alone  the  total  amount  of 
freight  moved  which  has  increased  in  this  remarkable  way.  The 
density  of  traffic — ^that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  tons  carried  one  mile  per 
mile  of  line — has  advanced  in  a  similar  proportion.  This  is  shown  by 
the  upper  curve  upon  the  diagram  which  almost  exactly  parallels  the 
one  which  has  already  been  considered.  Whereas  in  1890,  490,000 
tons  of  freight  were  carried  one  mile  for  each  mile  of  line,  this  figure 
increased  for  1900  to  735,000 — that  is  to  say,  an  increase  in  10  yeai-s  of 
almost  50  per  cent — most  of  which  has  taken  place  since  1897. 

The  phenomenal  increase  in  the  public  service  of  American  railroads 
may  be  shown  in  another  way.  The  number  of  tons  carried  one  mile 
in  1870  on  a  per  capita  basis  was  343.  This  rose  to  833  in  1880  and  to 
1,217  in  1890,  while  for  1900,  1,871  tons  of  freight  were  carried  one 
mile  for  each  person  in  the  United  States.  This  represents  again  an 
increase  since  1890  of  about  50  per  cent,  almost  all  of  it  being  con- 
centrated in  the  last  4  years. 

DIVERSIFICATION   OF   FREIGHT. 

A  point  of  especial  significance  in  this  connection  is  that  there  is 
increasing  diversification  in  the  character  of  the  freight  carried.  In 
other  words,  the  railroads  seem  to  be  deriving  a  larger  and  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  traffic  from  general  business  rather  than  from  the 
mere  movement  of  crops.  This,  of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
revenue  is  of  great  importance,  because  it  means  not  only  more  business 
but  better  and  more  permanent  business:  for  it  costs  approximately  an 
equal  amount  to  haul  60  cars  laden  with  grain  and  50  cars  laden  with 
manufactures.  The  dijfference  appears,  however,  in  that  the  freight 
rate  upon  manufactures  is  oftentimes  three  or  four  times  as  great  as 
upon  low-grade  material.  This  increasing  diversification  of  traffic  has 
been  peculiarly  manifested  during  the  yeara  1900  and  1901.  The  crops 
during  the  former  year  were  not  abnormally  large.  The  wheat  crop 
was  considerably  shorter  than  usual,  drought  having  destroyed  almost 
all  of  the  spring  wheat  throughout  the  Northwest.  In  Kansas  and  the 
Southwest  the  winter  wheat  yield  saved  the  day ;  but  in  the  Central  States 
the  winter-wheat  crop  was  the  smallest  in  twenty-five  years.  This  fol- 
lowed the  short  winter-wheat  crop  of  1899,  giving  two  years  in  succes- 
sion of  bad  business.  The  corn  crop  did  not  attain  the  figures  of  1895 
or  1896,  particularly  in  Kansas.  All  these  facts  made  it  apparent  that 
railroad  revenues  from  crop  movement  would  be  shorter  than  usual. 
The  improvement  in  the  volume  of  business,  however,  has  steadily 
gone  on,  except  in  a  few  isolated  instances  in  the  most  severely  affected 
sections  of  the  country.     Thus  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  operating 
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in  a  territory  where  the  wheat  crop  was  supposed  to  be  30,000,000 
bushels  shoii;,  reported  very  small  decreases  in  gross  earnings.^  In  brief, 
it  appears  that  a  large  part  of  railroad  prosperity  at  the  present  time 
is  due  to  the  activity  of  general  business.  This,  of  course,  renders 
the  prosperity  of  the  roads  far  more  independent  of  the  caprices  of 
weather  and  crops  than  formerly. 

The  growing  diversification  of  freight  movement  may  be  shown  by 
a  single  instance.  The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  during 
the  calendar  year  1900,  increased  its  freight  tonnage  by  1,760,000  tons. 
Of  this  only  194,000  tons  are  specified  as  products  of  agriculture  and 
animals,  while  products  of  the  forests  actually  declined  by  84,000 
tons.  In  other  words,  practically  all  of  this  phenomenal  increase  in 
business  in  1900  was  due  to  the  movement  of  manufactures,  minerals, 
and  merchandise.  A  comparison  made  for  the  last  three  decades 
makes  this  point  still  more  clear.  Since  1880  there  has  been  very 
little  increase  in  agricultural  tonnage  upon  this  trunk  line,  with  an 
actual  decrease  in  the  movement  of  grain.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  in 
part  explained  by  the  great  development  of  grain  traffic  upon  the 
lakes,  which,  of  course,  absorbs  much  business  formerly  carried  by 
this  road.  In  other  words,  farm  products  and  provisions  transported 
by  the  Lake  Shore  Road  rose  from  3,466,000  tons  in  1880  to  only 
3,843,000  tons  in  1900.  The  movement  of  petroleum  and  lumber 
actually  decreased,  owing  to  the  construction  of  pipe  lines  and  the 
clearing  of  the  forests.  On  the  other  hand,  manufactures  and  mer- 
chandise have  increased  threefold  in  volume,  rising  from  3,754,000 
tons  in  1880  to  14,932,000  tons  in  1900.  Whereas  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  1880  formed  over  40  per  cent  of  the  traffic  upon  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern,  they  now  constitute  less  than  20  per  cent. 
Much  the  same  tendency  is  manifested  by  other  routes.  Thus  for  the 
fiscal  year  1901,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  reports  substantial 
decreases  in  the  actual  tonnage  of  flour,  grain,  sand,  stone,  iron,  etc.; 
but  a  largely  augmented  movement  of  general  merchandise  of  the 
higher  classes.  Many  of  the  soft-coal  roads,  such  as  the  Cleveland, 
Lorain  and  Wheeling,  which  5  years  ago  carried  60  per  cent  of  its 
tonnage  in  the  form  of  coal,  now  carry  less  than  40  per  cent.  This 
statement  is  probably  also  true  of  the  anthracite-coal  roads,  such  as 
the  Erie,  Lehigh  Valley,  etc.,  on  the  former  of  which,  for  instance,  in 
1900  the  coal  tonnage  constituted  but  41  per  cent.  The  so-called 
"granger  roads,"  of  course,  still  carry  a  large  part  of  their  tonnage  in 
the  form  of  farm  products — the  Rock  Island  road,  for  instance,  report- 
ing 32  per  cent  as  products  of  agriculture  and  the  St.  Paul  19  per  cent 
as  grain,  for  the  fiscal  year  1900;  but  the  steady  growth  of  population 
is  reducing  the  relative  importance  of  this  tonnage,  supplanting  it  by 
the  movement  of  supplies  and  merchandise  in  the  contrary  direction. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  tonnage  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  and  its  great  divisions  as  described  for  the 
fiscal  year  1900: 

Summary  ihowing  freight  traffic  movemerU  by  class  of  commodity  origmating  on  line  of 

reporting  roads —  United  States  and  by  divisions. 

[From  StatifftiCi  of  BaUways,  1900,  p.  66.] 


CUtfiof  oommodlty. 

United  States. 

niTiaion  I. 
Groups  I,  II,  and 
III.    Territory 
north  of  Ohio  and 
Potomac  rivers 
and  east  of  Illinois 
and  Lake  Michi- 
gan. 

DiYiaton  II. 
Groups  IV  and  V. 
Territory  south  of 
Ohio  and  Potomac 
rivers  and  east  of 
Lower  MisiisBlppi 
River. 

Division  III. 

Groups  VI,  VII, 

Vin.  fi,  and  X. 

Territory  west  of 

Lake  Michigan, 

Indiana,  and  Xow- 

er  Mississippi 

River. 

Tonnace 

onj^naUng 
on  line. 

Per 
cent  of 
aggre- 
gate. 

Tonnage 
reportedas 
orijginating 

on  line. 

Per 
cent  of 
aggre- 
gate. 

Tonnage 
r^wrtedas 
originating 

on  line. 

Per 
centof 
aggre- 
gate. 

Tonnage 
reportedas 
originating 

on  line. 

Per 

centof 
»KBTe- 
gate. 

Products  of  aipiculturc. 

Product!  of  animals 

Products  of  mines 

Products  of  foieRts 

Manu&bctures 

58,468,496 
14.844,837 
271,602,072 
59.956,421 
69,257,145 
21,974,201 
25,329,045 

10.35 

2.87 

52.59 

11.61 

13.41 

4.26 

4.91 

18,067,740 
6,197,118 
171,322,660 
22,642,424 
48.746,706 
12,146,648 
15,918,896 

6.12 
2.10 

58.07 
7.68 

16.52 
4.12 
5.39 

5,116,961 

778,692 

88,056,168 

12,238,848 

7,580,373 

2,301.401 

2,768,715 

8.02 

1.22 

51.82 

19.18 

n.8i 

3.61 
4.34 

30,288,795 

7,869,027 

67,228,264 

25,060,1M 

12,980,066 

7,523,152 

6.646,484 

19.22 

4.99 

42.65 

15.91 

8.24 

M^n^handlse 

4.77 

Miscellaneous 

4.22 

Grand  total 

516,432,217 

lUO 

296,037,182 

100 

68,789,153 

100 

107,605,882 

100 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  products  of  agriculture  formed  but 
little  over  10  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  freight  originating  upon  the  lines 
of  the  country.  It  will  surprise  many  to  notice  that  the  single  class  of 
manufactures,  exclusive  of  merchandise,  considerably  exceeds  this 
proportion — being  13.41  per  cent.  The  grain  tonnage  seems  to  be  of 
greatest  importance  in  the  Northwest,  but  even  here  it  forms  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  total,  and  in  the  South  it  forms  only  8  per  cent.  Impor- 
tant as  the  movement  of  cotton  is  to  the  roads  and  the  section  of 
country  concerned,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  notice  that  the  product 
of  a  single  corporation,  the  Carnegie  Company,  at  Pittsburg,  exceeds 
the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  in  tonnage  delivered  to  the 
i*ailroads.  The  most  impoitant  traffic  to  the  railroads,  measured  by 
mere  tonnage,  which,  of  course,  takes  no  account  of  revenue,  would 
seem  to  be  the  low-grade  freight  classed  as  products  of  mines.  This 
forms  upward  of  one-half  the  total  of  original  freight  for  the  United 
States.  The  most  important  commodity  in  this  class  is,  of  course, 
coal,  both  hard  and  soft,  although  it  includes  also  ores,  sand,  stone, 
and  similar  articles.  Lumber  and  products  of  the  forests  are  relatively 
unimportant,  constituting  even  in  the  northwestern  division  but  16  per 
cent  of  the  traffic.  It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  this  table  with 
similar  ones  computed  for  a  series  of  yeai*s,  but  at  present  no  official 
data  exist  for  that  purpose. 
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grofl*  tAmiDfTf  wfre  pb^Domf^naL  The  prosperity  of  the  various  ,-,  ^t 
rciadi»  wsa  sIao  veri'  markecL  it  being  compated.  for  iu^taiH^.  that  i*  »i 
the  firi^  three  months  in  11«(1  net  earnings  of  the  coal  rtjud^  in«-rea<-^d 
44.5  per  c^nt  over  the  c^orre^poDding  period  in  l^^t^.  this  in  it^-ll 
following  the  increau^e  of  11. S  per  cent  orer  1^1**^.  It  s?eem*i  iH»t 
unlikely  that  the  unfaronible  crop  eonditioDS  in  11^*1  may  retani  this 
increafting  prosperity,  e^ipecially  in  the  sections  of  the  country  aff*-<-it^i. 
Xeverthelerirf.  the  experience  of  the  year  l^n)  showed  that,  d«--|»ir** 
the  jbilure  of  the  spring  wheat  crop,  prosperity  elsewhere  continii»-«i 
analiated.  and  it  seems  not  impossible  that  the  localization  of  the 
damage  may  not  serioasly  affect  the  railroad;!^  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  movement  of  gross  earnings  for  different  sections  is  shown 
hy  the  next  diagram.     This,  it  will  be  oJiserved.  classities  the  roads 
according  to  their  ge^jgraphic^al  distribution.      From  this  it  would 
appear  that  fluctuations  as  between  periods  of  prosperity  and  depres- 
sion are  far  more  violent  upon  the  trunk  lines  and  the  western  roads 
than  upon  either  the  southern  and  southwestern  or  the   New  Eng- 
land and  Parrific  systems.     In  other  words,  for  New  England  and  the 
Pa^rific  rrmds  there  has  been  a  fairly  constant  movement  during  the 
last  decade  in  the  grr>ss  earnings,  the  years  lS95-9^>.  particuhirly,  not 
l^eing  appre^.'iably  les>  favorable  than  181^3.     On  the  other  hand,  they 
have  Ijeen  almost  er^ually  prosperoas  with  the  year  18W,  which  in 
other  parts  of  the  cxiuntrj'  produ<'ed  such  a  notable  increase  of  revenue 
for  the  trunk  lines  and  the  western  roads.     It  appears  not  improbable, 
however,  that  the  results,  when  added,  will  show  that  even  for  these 
stable  roads  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  1901  over  any  of  the 
preceding  years. 

Net  earnings  of  all  roads  for  1900  amount  to  $525,616,000,  an 
incn*as**  of  about  $69,000.0(^)0  over  1899.  As  compared  with  1894  this 
represents  phenomenal  prosperity;  in  that  year  the  gross  earnings, 
after  deducting  o{jerating  expenses,  being  only  $341,0<H\0o0.  a  decline 
of  over  $50,0(X),0^)0  from  the  preceding  year.  Net  earnings  during 
the  period  of  prosperity  have  not  increased  in  as  rapid  proportion, 
however,  as  gross,  as  clearly  appears  from  the  diagrams  both  of  yearly 
and  monthly  earnings  appended.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  already 
mentioned  that  great  expenditures  have  l)een  made  for  construction  and 
maintenance,  such  expenditures  Ijeing  charged  to  operating  expenses 
rather  than  to  capital  account. 

After  deducting  expenses  of  operation,  it  is  customary  to  deduct  the 
fixed  charges,  such  as  interest  on  bonds  and  indebtedness,  in  order  to 
determine  the  amount  available  for  dividends  and  surplus.  This  fig- 
ure, known  as  the  net  income  for  the  year,  amounted  in  1900  to 
$227,260,000.  .This  net  income  available  for  dividends  or  surplus  has 
varied  according  to  the  lowest  curve  on  the  diagram  opposite  page  267, 
from  $116,000,000  in  1892  to  barely  *55,000,000  during  the  depression 
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EARNINGS,  DIVIDENDS,  AND  SURPLUS. 

EARNINGS. 

The  years  1898-99  and  1900  form  a  very  striking  contrast  to  those 
of  the  period  of  depression  from  1893-1897  in  respect  of  earnings  and 
dividends.  The  best  index  of  the  general  movement  of  railroad  busi- 
ness is  found  in  the  gross  earnings.  Net  earnings  involve  so  many 
deductions  of  various  kinds,  especially  in  the  way  of  expenditure  for 
improvements,  etc.,  that  they  are  less  reliable  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. For  the  fiscal  year  1900  the  gross  earnings  of  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  were  $1,487,000,000  in  round  numbers,  or  upward 
of  $4,000,000  a  day.  This  represents  an  increase  of  more  than 
$173,000,000  over  the  gross  revenues  of  the  fiscal  year  1899,  which  in 
itself  greatly  exceeded  the  preceding  year.  The  course  of  railroad 
earnings  since  1890  is  graphically  shown  by  the  appended  diagram. 
This  shows  a  steady  increase  up  to  1893,  at  which  time  the  earnings 
were  $1,220,000,000.  Then  came  a  sudden  drop  to  $1,073,000,000  in 
the  succeeding  year,  with  some  variations  to  1897,  after  which  earn- 
ings increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  the  figure  above  mentioned.  In 
the  spring  of  1900  it  appeared  as  if  high-water  mark  in  railroad  earn- 
ings had  been  reached.  But  in  the  fall  and  winter  especially  came  a 
great  revival  of  business  activity.  Despite  the  failure  of  the  spring 
wheat  crop  and  the  coal  strike,  this  factor  was  sufficient  to  swell  the 
earnings  to  the  highest  point  then  known  in  the  history  of  the  i-ailroad 
system.  On  the  whole  the  calendar  year  1900  was  the  most  favorable 
to  railroad  interests  ever  known,  as  measured  by  earnings.  It  is 
estimated  that  such  earnings  in  1900  exceeded  by  more  than  one-third 
those  of  three  years  before.  Stated  in  another  way,  covenng  the 
calendar  rather  than  the  fiscal  years,  it  appears  that  in  two  years,  from 
1898  to  1900,  gross  earnings  increased  by  approximately  $266,000,000. 

The  prospects  for  the  year  1901  until  the  protracted  drought  of  July 
were  indicative  of  an  increase  over  the  banner  year  1900  no  less 
remarkable  than  its  excess  over  the  preceding  year.  Gross  receipts 
for  the  first  three  months  showed  a  gain  of  10  to  12  per  cent  over  the 
corresponding  period  in  1900;  results  fully  substantiated  by  the  latest 
returns  for  the  six  months  to  July  1.  The  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle  reports  for  these  six  months  an  increase  of  $64,000,000  in 
gross  earnings  of  179  roads  as  compared  with  1900.  This  represents 
an  increment  of  more  than  10  per  cent  in  gross  and  of  14  per  cent  in 
net  earnings  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year. 
For  these  same  roads,  the  gross  earnings  of  the  first  half  of  1901  stand 
more  than  $270,000,000  ahead  of  the  last  year  of  depression,  1897. 
This  prosperity  was  peculiarly  marked  in  both  1900  and  1901  in  the 
southwestern  section  of  the  country,  where  increases  in  both  net  and 
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gross  earnings  were  phenomenal.  The  prosperity  of  the  various  coal 
roads  was  also  very  marked,  it  being  computed,  for  instance,  that  for 
the  first  three  months  in  1901  net  earnings  of  the  coal  roads  increased 
44.5  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1899,  this  in  itself 
following  the  increase  of  11.8  per  cent  over  1898.  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  unfavorable  crop  conditions  in  1901  may  retard  this 
increasing  prosperity,  especially  in  the  sections  of  the  country  affe<^ted. 
Nevertheless,  the  experience  of  the  year  1900  showed  that,  despite 
the  failure  of  the  spring  wheat  crop,  prosperity  elsewhere  continued 
unabated,  and  it  seems  not  impossible  that  the  localization  of  the 
damage  may  not  seriously  affect  the  railroads  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  movement  of  gross  earnings  for  different  sections  is  shown 
bj'  the  next  diagram.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  classifies  the  roads 
according  to  their  geographical  distribution.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  fluctuations  as  between  periods  of  prosperity  and  depres- 
sion are  far  more  violent  upon  the  trunk  lines  and  the  western  roads 
than  upon  either  the  southern  and  southwestern  or  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Pacific  systems.  In  other  words,  for  New  England  and  the 
Pacific  roads  there  has  been  a  fairly  constant  movement  during  the 
last  decade  in  the  gross  earnings,  the  years  1895-96,  particularly^  not 
being  appreciably  less  favorable  than  1893.  On  the  other  hand,  the}*^ 
have  been  almost  equally  prosperous  with  the  year  1899,  which  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  produced  such  a  notable  increase  of  revenue 
for  the  trunk  lines  and  the  western  roads.  It  appears  not  improbable, 
however,  that  the  results,  when  added,  will  show  that  even  for  these 
stable  roads  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  1901  over  any  of  the 
preceding  years. 

Net  earnings  of  all  roads  for  1900  amount  to  $525,616,000,  an 
increase  of  about  $69,000,000  over  1899.  As  compared  with  1894  this 
represents  phenomenal  prosperity;  in  that  year  the  gross  earnings, 
after  deducting  operating  expenses,  being  only  $341,000,000,  a  decline 
of  over  $50,000,000  from  the  preceding  year.  Net  earnings  during 
the  period  of  prosperity  have  not  increased  in  as  rapid  proportion, 
however,  as  gross,  as  clearly  appears  from  the  diagrams  both  of  yearly 
and  monthly  earnings  appended.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  already 
mentioned  that  great  expenditures  have  been  made  for  construction  and 
maintenance,  such  expenditures  being  charged  to  operating  expenses 
rather  than  to  capital  account. 

After  deducting  expenses  of  operation,  it  is  customary  to  deduct  the 
fixed  charges,  such  as  interest  on  bonds  and  indebtedness,  in  order  to 
determine  the  amount  available  for  dividends  and  surplus.  This  fig- 
ure, known  as  the  net  income  for  the  year,  amounted  in  1900  to 
$227,260,000.  .This  net  income  available  for  dividends  or  surplus  has 
varied  accordmgto  the  lowest  curve  on  the  diagram  opposite  page  267, 
from  $115,000,000  in  1892  to  barely  *55,000,000  during  the  depression 
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of  1894  and  1895,  rising  again,  however,  in  1899  to  $164,000,000.  This 
is  a  remarkable  result.  Briefly  stated,  net  earnings  available  for  divi- 
dends and  surplus  for  1900  are  2i  times  those  of  1890  and  more  than 
four  times  the  corresponding  figure  for  1894.  This  result  is  due  not 
only  to  the  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  business,  but  undoubtedly 
also  to  the  reduced  amount  of  fixed  charges,  such  as  interest  on  bonds, 
etc.  In  other  words,  by  refunding  at  lower  rates  of  interest,  by 
I'eduction  of  bonded  indebtedness,  through  reorganization,  etc.,  the 
amount  which  must  be  deducted  from  net  earnings  before  dividends 
can  be  paid,  has  been  steadily  decreased.  Comparison  of  1890  with 
1900  shows  that  fixed  charges  have  increased  by  only  20  per  cent,  while 
the  dividends  paid  have  increased  56  per  cent,  and  net  income  has 
increased  125  per  cent.  • 

dividends. 

Dividend  payments,  that  is  to  say,  the  return  upon  capital  stock  as 
distinguished  from  interest  upon  bonded  indebtedness,  are  likewise 
indicative  of  the  prosperity  of  the  railroad  industry.  Dividends  for 
the  fiscal  year  1900  amount  to  $139,602,000.  For  the  three  years  of 
business  depression  from  1895  to  1897  the  amount  of  such  payments 
was  below  $90,000,000,  falling  to  $85,000,000  in  1895.  This  constitutes 
an  increase,  then,  of  over  50  per  cent  in  amount  of  dividends  paid  within 
four  years,  taking  no  account  of  the  sui*plus  remaining  or  of  extraordi- 
nar}^  expenditures  for  improvements.  This  notable  increase  in  divi- 
dend payments  is  more  marked  than  the  increase  made  in  amounts 
paid  as  interest  upon  bonded  indebtedness.  Such  prior  liens,  of 
course,  were  taken  care  of  necessarily  in  1898  when  prosperity  first 
became  pronounced.  Thus  it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  disbursed 
for  interest  and  dividends  in  July,  1900,  exceeded  by  75  percent  simi- 
lar disbursements  in  July,  1894.  At  the  same  time,  considering  divi- 
dends alone,  there  was  apparently  a  disbursement  in  the  latter  year 
of  twice  the  amount  paid  six  years  earlier. 

Not  only  the  amount  of  interest  paid,  but  also  its  distribution  is 
indicative  of  prosperity.  It  is  of  far  greater  importance  from  the 
public  point  of  view  that  the  return  upon  a  large  proportion  of  rail- 
road capital  should  be  fair  in  amount  rather  than  that  a  few  high- 
priced  securities  should  absorb  more  than  their  due  proportion,  leaving 
many  stocks  without  any  dividend  return  at  all.  From  the  available 
statistics  it  appears  that  during  three  years  of  depression,  from  1895 
to  1897,  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  i-ailroad  share  capital 
outstanding  received  dividends.  The  highest  proportion  since  1887, 
when  statistics  became  available  for  comparison,  was  40  per  cent  in 
1891,  until  1899  when  a  similar  figure  was  attained.  The  fiscal  year 
1900  is  characterized,  however,  by  a  dividend  return  upon  45.66  per 
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cent  of  all  the  railroad  stocks  outstanding.  This,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  an  increase  of  more  than  60  per  cent  in  the  proportion  receiving 
such  return  over  the  period  of  depression.^  Poor's  Manual  for  the 
calendar  year  1900  gives  a  still  higher  proportionate  increase,  stating 
that  for  1900,  48  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  railroad  capital^ 
was  receiving  a  dividend  in  1900,  the  proportion  for  1897  having  been 
only  28  per  cent. 

SURPLUS. 

Statistics  showing  surplus  available  after  payment  of  dividends,  still 
further  serve  to  illustrate  the  prevalent  prosperity  and  to  accentuate 
the  contrast  with  the  preceding  period  of  depression.  Whereas  the 
year  1897,  despite  the  small  amount  of  dividends  paid,  closed  with  a 
deficit  of  $6,000,000,  1898  appears  with  a  surplus  of  $44,000,000,  this 
figure  rising  to  $53,000,000  in  1899  and  to  $87,657,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1900.  This  increase  has  been  accomplished,  despite  an  increased 
expenditure  for  maintenance  and  improvement  which  is  unprecedented 
in  amount.  Operating  expenses  for  the  year  in  question  exceed  by 
$423  per  mile  of  line  those  for  1899.  A  large  part  of  this  excess  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  expenditures  made  for  permanently  improving 
the  facilities  for  transportation  in  the  future. 

Such  an  increase  in  i*ailroad  earnings  could  not  but  reduce  greatly 
the  mileage  and  capital  of  roads  financially  embarrassed.  Thus  it 
appears  that  whereas  in  1893  more  than  one- third  of  the  railroad  capi- 
tal of  the  country  was  insolvent — administered,  that  is  to  say,  by 
receivers  appointed  by  the  United  States  courts — ^this  proportion  had 
fallen  in  1900  to  $78,234,000,  an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  total 
stock  and  bonds  outstanding.  The  mileage  operated  by  receivers  and 
roads  financially  embarrassed  has  fallen  progressively  from  29,340 
miles  in  1893  to  1,165  miles  in  1900. 

PRICES  OF   SECURITIES. 

Corresponding  to  the  increases  in  net  earnings,  dividends,  and  sur- 
plus above  mentioned,  there  has  been  an  unprecedented  rise  in  market 
quotations  for  railroad  securities,  involving  at  the  same  time  violent 
speculative  fluctuations.  This  movement  is  graphically  shown  by  the 
lowest  cui*ve  on  the  opposite  chart,  giving  the  average  prices  of  20 
selected  active  stocks,  both  industrial  and  railroad,  down  to  1896,  after 
which  time  the  average  prices  of  20  railroad  stocks  are  separately 
charted.'    From  an  average  price  of  about  78  in  May,  1890,  we  have 

^  See  diaf^ram  opposite  jptLge  402. 

'  Compiled  daily  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  The  twelve  indostrial  stocks  used 
are:  Cotton  Oil  common,  Continental  Tobacco,  Federal  Steel  common,  General  Elec- 
tric, Leather  preferred,  National  Lead  common,  Pacific  Mail,  People's  Gas,  Rubber 
common.  Steel  and  Wire  common.  Sugar  common,  and  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron. 

The  twenty  active  railroad  stocks  used  are:  Kansas  and  Texas  preferred,  Chest^peake 
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fluctuations  until  April  of  1893,  when  the  panic  severely  depi'essed 
prices  to  an  average  of  43.     From  that  time  until  August  of  1896  prices 
remained  low,  touching  the  lowest  point  in  the  decade  at  41  and  a  frac- 
tion in  the  latter  year.     A  rapid  rise  ensued  until  April  of  1899,  with 
an  average  of  87.    This  was  followed  by  a  slight  decline  until  Septem- 
ber of  1900,  at  which  time  prices  averaged  73.     From  this  level,  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  at  a  rate  of  increase  perhaps  never  before  equaled  for 
so  extended  a  period,  the  average  price  rose  until  May  of  1901,  when  it 
reached  117.     Comparison  of  the  two  curves  shows  averages  for  rail- 
roads and  industrial  stocks  respectively,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  this 
great  advance  has  been  peculiarly  in  railroad  securities.     Since  Sep- 
tember of  1900  a  remarkable  recovery  in  industrial  stock  valuer.  1mh» 
ensued,  but  the  previous  high  point  in  1899  has  nci^H^  surpassed; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  railroads,  1901  has  established  a^ecord  vastly 
superior  to  that  of  1899. 

As  indicative  of  the  extent  of  such  changes  in  particular  securities 
the  following  instances  may  be  given:  Missouri  Pacific  sto<rk,  quoted 
at  10  in  1897,  rose  to  57  in  November,  1900,  and  then  to  116  in  April  of 
1901;  Atehison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  rose  in  the  space  of  a  year  from 
36  to  90,  quotations  for  the  same  in  1896  being  8;  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
from  76  in  November,  1900,  to  114  in  the  following  April;  New  York 
Central  from  133  to  171;  Northern  Pacific  from  58  to  119;  St.  Paul 
from  117  to  185;  Southern  Railway  from  13  to  34,  and  Union  Pacific 
from  58  to  138  within  the  same  period.  Thus  we  see  advances  varying 
all  the  Way  from  about  one-third  in  the  case  of  the  trunk  lines  to  as 
high  as  400  per  cent,  and  in  the  fii'st  extreme  case  mentioned  to  an 
increase  of  ten  times  in  value.  The  only  period  with  which  comparison 
for  such  speculative  fluctuations  may  be  made  is  with  the  boom  in 
railroad  stocks  in  the  years  1877  to  1881.  During  this  period  the  rise 
in  many  securities  was  almost  as  great  as  during  the  last  few  months, 
and  many  securities  attained  quotations  at  that  time  not  equaled  since 
until  this  year.  The  contiust  between  railroad  prosperity  from  1877 
to  1883  and  the  present  time  consists  largely  in  this — that  in  the  pre- 
ceding period  a  large  volume  of  business  w*as  due  to  the  transportation 
of  materials  for  the  construction  of  new  i-ailroads,  this  being  the 
period,  as  has  already  been  described,  when  a  great  expansion  of  the 
I'ailroad  system  took  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prosperity  in 
1898  to  1901,  while  undoubtedly  greatly  stimulated  by  the  enormous 
expenditures  for  increased  equipment  and  improvements,  has  not 
involved  new  i*aiIroads  to  be  supported  from  the  existing  business. 

and  Ohio,  Denver  preferred,  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit,  Union  Pacific  preferred,  New 
York  Central,  Atchison  preferred,  C,  C,  C.  dc  St.  Louis,  Southern  Railway  preferred, 
Missouri  Pacific,  Jersey  Central,  Manhattan,  Northwestern,  Louisville  and  Nashville, 
Wabash  preferred,  Rock  Island,  Burlington,  St  Paul,  Northern  Pacific  preferred, 
Norfolk  and  Western  preferred. 
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This  enermous  volume  of  traffic,  much  of  it  created  by  the  railroads 
for  themselves,  can  have  no  other  result  at  the  present  time  than  to 
enable  them  to  transport  freight  and  passengers  in  future  at  far  lower 
cost  than  ever  before. 


THE  MOVEMENT  OF  PASSENGER  FARES. 

A  comparison  of  freight  rates  and  passenger  fares  in  the  United 
States  with  those  of  Europe  shows  that,  whereas  in  the  United  States 
passenger  fares  per  mile  are  higher  than  freight  rates  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  one  ton  a  mile,  in  Europe  the  opposite  relation  obtains.  ^  To  be 
more  explicit,  in  the  United  States  the  average  fare  per  passenger  mile 
for  1899  was  1.925  cents,  while  the  average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  mile 
was  0.724  cent.  This  shows  that  passenger  fares  exceeded  freight  rates 
per  ton  by  about  137  per  cent.  For  Massachusetts,  whose  traffic  condi- 
tions most  closely  correspond  with  those  of  Europe,  passenger  fares  in 
1895  exceeded  freight  mtes  in  the  same  way  by  about  72  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  Prussia  in  1895  the  fare  per  passenger  mile  was  1.10 
cents,  while  the  rate  per  ton  mile  for  freight  was  1.44  cents,  showing 
an  excess  of  freight  i*ates  in  the  opposite  direction  of  31  per  cent. 
For  France  in  1894,  and  probably  the  same  relation  hold^  at  the  present 
time,  the  excess  of  freight  rates  per  ton  over  passenger  fares  per  mile 
was  similarl}'  133  per  cent.  This  peculiar  condition  in  America  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  American  freight  rates  are  lower  apparently  than  those 
prevailing  in  Europe,  while  American  passenger  rates  are  very  consid- 
erably in  excess.  Thus,  whereas  in  1899  the  average  fare  per  passen- 
ger mile  for  the  United  States  was  1.925  cents,  which  is  not  very  far 
from  the  British  average,  continental  fares  are  considerably  lower. 
Prussian  fares,  as  in  1896,  were  particularly  low,  avei-aging  1.09  cents, 
as  compared  with  1.19  cents  in  Saxony,  1.27  in  Bavaria,  and  1.21  cents 
in  France  (1895).  In  Germany  as  a  whole  in  1896  the  passenger  fare 
per  mile  was  1.13  cents.  In  other  countries  of  Europe  the  average  is 
below  this,  as  in  Austria  in  1896  it  was  0.96  cent  per  passenger  mile, 
and  on  the  Belgian  State  railroads  0.95  cent  in  1895,  and  in  Russia  in 
1894  but  0.72  cent.  India  presents  the  lowest  rates  in  the  world, 
being  less  than  0.5  cent  per  mile,  this  figure,  however,  vaiying  as 
between  the  standard  and  narrow  gauge  roads.  Throughout  all  such 
comparisons,  however,  it  should  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  that  the 
conditions  are  widely  different  in  speed,  comfort,  allowance  of  free 
baggage,  etc. 

The  comparison  of  passenger  rates  in  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent time  with  those  formerly  prevailing  shows  that,  while  there  has 
been  a  decrease,  the  decline  has  been  very  variable  in  diffei"cnt  parts  of 

'  For  further  data  consult  Weyl,  in  Publications  American  Academy  of  Political 
Science,  No.  230,  1S98. 
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the  country,  and  nowhere  commensurate  with  the  decline  in  the  freight 
rates  which  is  discussed  in  the  succeeding  section  of  this  report.     Thus 
while  the  revenue  per  passenger  mile  in  1890  was  2. 167  cents,  declining 
to  1.925  cents  in  1899,  the  freight  i*ates  decreased  in  the  same  period 
from  0.941  to  0.724  cent  in  the  latter  year.     For  Massachusetts  the 
average  fare  has  scarcely  decreased  at  all  in  the  last  10  years.     There 
is  evidence  to  show  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  passenger  rates 
are  fully  as  high  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  dec»de.    This  striking  fact 
that  passenger  fares  have  not  decreased  as  rapidly  as  freight  rates  is 
not  confined  to  this  country  alone.     It  has  been  clearly  proven,  for 
instance,  that  for  Prussian  railroads  from  1844  to  1879  freight  rates 
declined  79  per  cent  and  passenger  fares  but  19  per  cent.     The  expla- 
nation both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  is  not  far  to  seek.     A 
decrease  in  average  rates,  whether  for  passengers  or  freight,  is,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  railroad  business,  proportionate  more  or 
less  roughly  to  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  such  traffic.     Analysis  of 
both  European  and  Ame^'ican  data  clearly  shows  that,  while  the  freight 
business  has  increased  enormously,  passenger  business  has  not  kept 
pace  with  its  growth.     Thus  upon  the  Prussian  railroads,  while  the 
number  of  passengers  increased  29-fold  from  1844  to  1879,  the  number 
of  tons  of  freight  increased  268-fold  within  the  same  period.    Between 
1884  and   1896  the   number   of  passengers  on   American   railroads 
increased  60  per  cent,  while  the  freight  tonnage  grew  b}-  83  per  cent. 
This  increase  in  tonnage  was  also  accompanied  by  an  augmentation  of 
freight  density  exceeding  largely  the  increase  in  the  density  of  passen- 
ger traffic.     In  other  words,  upon  all  railroads  of  the  world  it  seems 
to  be  true  that  the  freight  business  has  become  more  and  more  impor- 
tant in  proportion  to  the  entire  social  service  rendered.     This  increas- 
ing volume  of  freight  business  conducted  at  a  decreasing  cost  offers 
the  explanation  for  the  decline  of  freight  rates  to  the  public  so  largely 
in  excess  of  the  decline  in  the  passenger  fares. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  passenger  fares  should  not  decrease  as 
rapidly  as  freight  i*ates.  These  are  in  the  main  incident  to  the  nature 
of  i-ailroad  competition.  Passengers  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less 
directly  transported  from  one  point  to  another,  while  experience  shows 
that  competition  in  freight  traffic  may  be  exceedingly  circuitous  in 
route,  goods  even  going  hundreds  of  miles  out  of  the  direct  line  for 
transportation  by  water.  The  narrowing  of  the  sphere  of  competition 
in  the  case  of  passengers  has  consequently  operated  to  lessen  the  rate 
of  decline.  Another  point  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  is  that  no 
such  increasing  economies  in  the  handling  of  passengers  are  possible 
as  in  the  ca.se  of  freight.  Instead  of  decreasing  the  proportion  of  dead 
weight,  which  for  passengers  amounts  to  upward  of  90  per  cent,  by 
any  of  the  economies  recently  applied  to  freight  traffic,  it  appears 
rather  that  the  proportion  of  dead  weight  of  equipment  per  passenger 
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is  increasing  owing  to  the  necessity  of  providing  more  sumptuous 
accommodations.  Bearing  in  mind  all  these  facts,  it  appears  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  progressive  decline  of  passenger  fares 
should  continually  lag  behind  the  decrease  of  freight  rates.  Whether, 
however,  the  decline  has  actually  been  commensurate  with  the  decreas- 
ing costs  of  operation  for  this  country  is  a  matter  which  would  require 
very  careful  analysis  for  deteimination. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  FREIGHT  RATES  TO  1899. 

COMPARISONS  OF  REVENUE  PER  TON-MILE. 

It  is  incontrovertible,  as  shown  bj'^  many  witnesses  befoi-ethe  Indus- 
trial Commission,  and  by  other  authority,  that  freight  itites  have 
declined  very  greatly  throughout  the  United  States  since  the  close 
of  the  civil  war.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
such  corresponding  reduction  in  passenger  i-ates  either  in  amount  or 
extent  has  taken  place  in  the  same  period.  In  respect  to  freight  rates 
this  may  be  shown  in  either  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  comparison  of 
the  actual  rates  charged  for  specified  sei'vice  between  given  points 
throughout  a  series  of  years,  or,  secondly,  by  means  of  what  is  called 
the  revenue  per  ton  per  mile.  The  latter  is  more  commonly  used  as  a 
basis  for  comparison  and  has  many  advantages.  The  revenue  per  ton 
per  mile  for  a  given  road,  or  for  the  railroad  system  of  the  United 
States,  is  computed  by  dividing  the  total  freight  revenue  for  that  serv- 
ice, whatever  it  may  be,  by  the  number  representing  the  amount  of 
freight  in  tons  hauled  one  mile.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  total  freight 
revenue  of  a  system  of  roads  be  $900,000,000,  this  having  been  received 
as  compensation  for  hauling  an  equivalent  of  90,000  million  tons  of 
freight  one  mile,  the  compensation  actually  received  for  each  ton  hauled 
one  mile  is  obviously  one  cent.  All  that  is  necessjiry  in  order  to  c<jin- 
pute  the  average  revenue  per  ton-mile  then  is  to  know  the  total  freight 
revenue  and  the  amount  of  ton-mileage  service.  Computed  in  this  way 
the  average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  in  1900  was  0.729  cent.  For  1890  this  average  revenue  per 
ton-mile — that  is  to  say,  the  average  amount  received  for  each  ton  of 
freight  hauled  one  mile — was  0. 941  cent.  For  1880  it  was  1. 232  cents,  and^ 
for  1870  1.889  cents.  The  diagram  at  page  280  represents  the  move- 
ment of  this  average  revenue  per  ton-mile  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
evinces  most  clearly  the  progressive  reduction  in  revenue  to  the 
railroads  which  has  taken  place. 

This  mode  of  comparison  by  means  of  the  revenue  per  ton-mile  has,  as 
will  be  observed,  one  great  advantage.  It  measures  the  actual  I'eturn 
received  by  the  itiilroads  without  regard  to  the  published  tariff, 
pleasuring  accurately,  therefore,  the  degree  to  which  such  departures 
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from  such  published  rates  took  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average 
revenue  per  ton-mile  is  open  to  all  the  objections  of  a  statistical  aver- 
age. It  does  not  represent,  either  for  any  railroad  by  itself  or  for  a 
system  of  railroads,  the  actual  payment  made  for  any  given  service. 
It  covers  all  kinds  of  traffic,  both  through  and  local,  as  well  as  of  high 
and  low  grade;  that  is  to  say,  it  makes  no  distinction  between  service 
rendered  in  the  transportation  of  dry  goods  between  local  stations  and 
of  coal  or  gi-ain  hauled  for  long  distances.  Obviously,  therefore,  it 
will  vary  from  j'ear  to  year,  or  as  between  different  roads,  according 
to  the  proportions  of  traffic  of  different  kinds  which  may  happen  to 
prevail  at  that  time.  Even  on  a  given  road  the  revenue  per  ton-mile 
varies  widely  as  between  different  classes  of  commodities.  Thus  on 
the  Illinois  Centi-al  Railroad  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  the  revenue  per 
ton-mile  was  0.136  cent  on  wheat,  0.790  cent  on  flour,  4.267  cents  on 
sugar  cane,  0.809  cent  on  soft  coal,  1.148  cents  on  stone  and  sand, 
2.238  cents  on  furniture,  3.165  cents  on  merchandise.  The  average  of 
all  conunodities  carried  on  this  road  being  0.935  cent,  the  latter  figure, 
compounded  of  such  various  ingredients,  really  represents  the  return 
for  no  one  of  any  of  the  services  perfonned.  The  same  objection  to 
comparisons  of  revenue  per  ton-mile  holds  good  as  between  different 
roads.  Thus,  for  example,  the  revenue  per  ton-mile  on  a  road  whose 
traffic  is  largely  of  low  grade  will  be  necessarily  low.  On  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  for  instance,  for  1899  it  averaged  0.39  cent  for  all  the 
traffic  that  road  carried.  This  is  the  lowest  average  reported  bj^  any 
large  railroad  system  in  the  United  States  for  that  year,  except  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  on  which  the  average  ton-mile  revenue  was 
0.362  cent.  The  reason  for  this  is  obviously  because  the  bulk  of  the 
tonnage  on  these  roads  consists  of  soft  coal,  grain,  brick,  sand,  and 
other  commodities  on  which  the  freight  charges  must  necessarily'  be 
exceedingly  low  in  order  that  the  freight  shall  move  at  all.  To  com- 
pare this  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  with  a  similar  figure  for  a  high- 
grade  road,  Such  as  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  which 
in  1899  i-eports  a  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  of  1.411  cents.  Is  obviously 
misleading  and  fallacious.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  latter  road- 
necessarily  charged  more  for  the  same  service  than  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio.  Its  higher  revenue  per  ton  of  freight  moved  one  mile  is  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  much  of  its  tonnage  is  of  high-class 
merchandise. 

The  proportion  of  local  to  through  business  upon  a  railroad  or  for  a 
system  of  roads  is  also  an  important  consideration  in  determining  the 
average  revenue  per  ton-mile.  Obviously  it  costs  much  more  to  handle 
local  business,  the  terminal  expenses  being  far  greater  in  proportion, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  larger  proportion  of  the  freight  moves  in  small 
lotsatlessthan  carload  rates.  As  illustrative  of  the  difference  in  revenue 
to  the  railroads,  the  Illinois  Central  Kailroad  in  1900  reports  an  aver- 
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age  revenue  per  ton-mile  on  through  freight  of  OAS  cent,  while  for 
local  freight  the  corresponding  figure  i^s  1.17  cents,  the  average  of  both 
being  0.66  cent.  Similarly,  upon  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern, the  revenue  per  ton  mile  for  through  and  local  business  is,  respec- 
tively, 0.417  cent  and  0.562  cent,  giving  an  average  of  0.49  cent  It 
is  apparent  from  this  that  any  accumte  determination  of  the  rate  of 
charge  in  geneml  must  take  account  of  such  facts  as  these.  The 
Southern  Pacific  or  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  i*ailroads,  with  very  little 
local  traffic  and  a  business  dependent  for  prosperity  almost  entirely 
upon  the  long  haul,  will  conduct  transportation  at  a  materially  different 
figure  from  roads  in  densely  settled  territory.  This  factor,  probably, 
deteimines  to  some  degree  the  difference  in  average  rates  per  ton  mile 
for  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  certainly  it  appears  in 
any  comparisons  with  European  countries.  For  New  England  in  1899 
the  average  revenue  per  ton  mile  was  1.14  cents;  for  the  Middle  States, 
0.57  cent;  for  the  Central  and  Northern  States,  0.8  cent;  the  Southern 
Atlantic,  0.68  cent;  Gulf  and  Mississippi,  0.80  cent;  Southwestern, 
1.02  cents;  Northwestern,  0.98  cent,  and  Pacific  roads,  1.03  cents. 

The  considerations  above  mentioned  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  any  comparison  of  freight  rates,  either  at  different  periods  or  as 
between  different  countries.  Without  knowing  the  proportions  of 
local  and  through  business,  and  especially  the  proportion  of  high  and 
low  gi"ade  freight  moved  long  distances,  no  validity  whatever  attaches 
to  comparisons  of  average  revenue  per  ton  mile.  The  development  of 
the  last  twenty  years  in  the  United  States  has  been  in  favor  of  a  great 
increase  in  low-grade  traffic.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  table, 
giving  the  per  cent  of  tonnage  in  various  classes  upon  the  trunk  lines 
from  New  York  to  and  bej'^ond  Chicago.^ 

Per  cent  of  tonnage  in  each  doss  of  freight  on  trunk  lineSf  west  hound. 


/ 

[Senate  Finance  Committee  Report  on  Pricee*  1893,  pt.  1,  p. 
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Class. 

1878!    1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 
28.1 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887.    1888. 

1889. 

1890. 
21.0 

1891. 

1892. 

1 

80.4     31  3 

26.4 

25.1 

29.5 

25.6 

24.8 

23.3 

18.9 

19.8 

22.2 

19.4 

19.9 

2 

6.9       7.2 

6.7 

6.4 

6.2 

8.0 

7.6 

7.1 

7.9 

7.5 

7.2 

6.9 

6.4 

6.7 

6.4 

3 

4.8       5.0 

4.4 

5.1 

4.2 

4.9 

4.1 

4.2 

6.2 

8.1 

10.4 

12.8 

12.8 

11.4 

11.3 

4 

67.9 

48.7 

50.1 

58.7 

58.9 

42.8 

32.9 

29.8 

20.9 

14.1 

18.5 

13.0 

12.7 

11.1 

10.4 

6 

0.0 

6.5 

10.6 

9.7 

7.6 

14.8 

29.8 

34.6 

42.7 

16.1 

^.2 

"TTB^ 

-10.0 

9.1 

9.6 

6 

0  0      0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

85.8     40.4 

37.3 

37.6 

43.3 

43.4 

Special . 

0.0      1  a 

1.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

From  this  it  appears  that  "60  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  is  now  carried 
in  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes.  ♦  *  *  Prior  to  1886  no  consid- 
erable number  of  articles  were  permanently  assigned  to  the  fifth  and 

*  This  statement  conflicts  only  in  appearance  with  the  prior  one  at  page  265.  These 
data  refer  solely  to  west-bound  business  on  the  trunk  lines  alone,  where  business  is 
always  peculiar.  Not  too  much  reliance  can  be  attached  to  direct  comparisons,  also, 
because  of  changes  in  classification,  to  be  described  later. 
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sixth  classes;  they  embraced  usually  a  few  commodities  which  had  been 
assigned  a  special  rate."  Further  consideration  of  this  table  shows 
that  first-class  freight,  forming  30  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  in  1878, 
declined  to  less  than  20  per  cent  in  1892,  at  the  same  time  sixth-class 
freight  increasing  from  nothing  to  '43.4  per  cent  in  1892.  Fourth- 
class  freight  declined  during  the  same  period  from  57.9  to  10.4  per 
cent.  These  figures  simply  mean  that  a  great  deal  of  traffic  is  now 
carried  upon  American  railroads  for  long  distances  which  a  generation 
ago  it  was  believed  could  not  be  profitably  moved  at  all.  The  utility 
of  the  railroad  service,  once  supposedly  confined  entirely  to  freight  of 
the  higher  classes,  has  been  gradually  extended  until  to  day  there  is  no 
commodity  too  cheap  to  be  handled  with  the  improved  facilities.  This 
vast  increase  in  the  amount  of  low-grade  traffic  is  undoubtedly  responsi- 
ble to  some  degree  for  the  apparent  decline  of  freight  rates  so  often 
instanced.  Fortunately  upon  this  point  we  have  the  specific  testimony 
of  traffic  managers  of  long  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  in  justice 
to  the  railroads  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  proportion  of  local  busi- 
ness at  high  rates,  which  would  tend  to  increase  the  average  revenue 
per  ton  mile,  has  steadily  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  country; 
and,  moreover,  as  has  already  been  shown,  in  times  of  exceptional 
prosperity  the  movement  of  high-grade  freight  has  increased  in  more 
than  its  due  proportion.  Nor  are  these  facts  adduced  in  criticism  of 
American  railroad  policy.  They  are  simply  intended  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  while  reductions  of  freight  rates  have  undoubtedly 
been  considerable,  they  have  not  been  as  great  as  is  oftentimes  plaus- 
ibly stated.  As  for  comparisons  with  foreign  countries,  they  are 
practically  invalidated  by  the  difference  in  local  conditions,  as,  for 
instance,  in  England,  where  local  delivery  is  involved.  In  the  United 
States  such  service  is  charged  in  addition,  either  as  drayage  or  express. 
In  addition  to  the  considerations  above  mentioned,  comparisons  of 
average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  must  always  be  interpreted  with 
regard  to  the  volume  of  traffic  handled.  Any  comparison  of  freight 
rates  or  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  which  is  not  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  transacted  is  apt  to  be  misleading. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  such  increase  in  the  volume  of  business 
enables  the  railroad  to  perform  the  service  at  a  constantly  decreasing 
cost.  Reliable  computations  show  that  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  expenses  of  railroad  operation  are  entirely  independent 
of  the  amount  of  traffic  moved.  This  being  the  case,  such  expenses 
having  once  been  covered,  it  costs  the  railroad  for  additional  business 
little  more  than  the  mere  cost  of  conducting  tmnsportation,  as  it  is 
called.  As  a  result,  any  increase  of  business  above  a  certain  figure 
yields  far  more  than  a  proportionate  rate  of  profit.  Applying  this 
law  to  the  case  in  hand,  justice  to  all  parties  concerned  demands  not 
only  that  the  revenue  per  ton  per  mile — ^that  is  to  say,  the  amount 
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which  the  public  pays  for  transportation — be  determined,  but  also  that 
the  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost  of  performing  such  service  to 
the  railroad  shall  be  known.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  capable  of  exact 
determination,  but  it  can  be  approximately  computed.  Having  estab- 
lished the  fact  incontrovertibly  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  and 
progressive  decrease  in  the  revenue  to  the  railroads,  it  now  becomes 
important  to  determine  whether  by  any  means  the  railroads  have, 
through  reduction  in  the  cost  of  doing  business  due  to  its  increased 
volume,  been  enabled  to  sustain  a  constant  rate  of  return  upon  the 
capital  invested.  This  is  a  point  which  has  been  neglected  by  most 
authorities  in  attempting  to  determine  the  reasonableness  of  such 
reduction  as  has  taken  place. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  of  arriving  at  some  conclusion  in  this 
matter  is  to  compare  the  increase  in  the  ton  mileage  of  freight  hauled 
with  the  increase  in  operating  expenses  to  the  railroads  over  a  series 
of  years.  This  has  recently  been  done  by  a  competent  authority,  with 
the  result  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Relative  increase  in  traffic  items  and  in  operating  expenses  from  1880  to  1898 ^  inclusive. 
[From  Report  of  CommiMion  to  Investigate  the  Pobtal  Service,  1901,  p.  220.] 


Itema. 


Ton  miles  of  freight 

Passeneer  miles  of  passengers 

Ton  miles  of  mail 

Operating  expenses 


1880. 

Average  from— 

1881-1885, 
inclusive. 

1886-1890. 
inclusive. 

1891-1895. 
inclusive. 

aoo 

UD 

180 
100 

184.36 
138.12 
158.84 
132.75 

208.23 
189.46 
247.69 
174.89 

264.90 
288.15 
429.16 
215.80 

189&-1898, 
inclusive. 


818.81 
224.65 
655.48 
221.42 


This  computation  shows  that,  assuming  the  ton  mileage  of  freight 
in  1880  to  be  100,  it  increased  in  each  of  the  four  periods  specified  to 
314  in  1896-1898.  At  the  same  time,  assuming  operating  expenses 
incident  to  this  business  in  1880  as  100,  the  operating  expenses  neces- 
sary to  move  more  than  three  times  the  tonnage  in  1896-1898  are 
represented  by  only  221.  In  other  words,  to  tmnsport  more  than 
three  times  the  amount  of  freight  in  the  latter  period  it  required  a 
direct  expenditure  in  operating  expenses  of  little  more  than  twice  the 
same  amount  of  money.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  obviously  reason- 
able that  some  considerable  reduction  of  freight  rates  should  have 
taken  place  for  no  other  cause  than  this,  simply  that  there  was  a  vast 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  business  moved. 


COMPARISON  OP  LOCAL  AND  THROUGH   RATES. 

The  assertion  is  frequently  made  that,  while  there  has  been  undoubt- 
edly a  progressive  decrease  in  freight  rates  in  the  .United  States  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  these  decreases  have  been  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed.   In  other  words,  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  decreased 
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rates  have  been  entirely  abnormal  upon  the  through  business  from 
interior  centers,  such  as  the  movement  of  grain  or  other  food  supplies 
from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  local  rates 
have  decreased  very  little,  if  at  all,  in  the  same  period.  Coupled  with 
this  is  the  allegation  that  while  through  freight  rates  in  the  United 
States  are  lower  than  in  foreign  countries,  local  rates  for  short  dis- 
tances are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  considerably  above  those  prevailing  in 
Europe.  This  allegation  if  true  is  of  profound  significance,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  larger  proportion  of  freight  business  throughout  the 
country  is  of  a  local  character.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  annual  I'eport 
for  1899  of  the  New  York  Central  indicates  about  4,000,000  tons  of 
through  freight  in  both  directions  as  against  five  times  that  volume 
of  wa}' freight  in  both  directions.  On  the  Pennsylvania  road  it  ap- 
pears that  the  proportion  of  local  freight  was  even  higher,  rising  to  90 
per  cent  in  1890.  On  the  Illinois  Central  for  1900  local  freight  out- 
weighs through  freight  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  1,  some  84  per  cent 
of  the  freight  carried  being  of  a  local  character.  On  the  other  hand 
on  some  roads — such  as  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  for  instance — the 
opposite  extreme  is  found,  competitive  freight  constituting  about 
four-fifths  of  the  total.  It  is  certain  that  the  definition  of  local  as 
distinct  from  through  freight  differs  upon  various  systems.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  the  volume  is  greater,  actual  earnings  on  through 
business  vastly  preponderate.  Fewer  tons  are  moved,  but  the  dis- 
tances are  so  much  greater  that  the  total  charge  on  each  ton  aggre- 
gates a  larger  amount.  Thus  on  the  New  York  Central  road  through 
freight  earnings  outweighed  the  way  business  from  a  revenue  point 
of  view  three  times  over.  Through  ton  mileage  aggregated  nearly 
eight  times  that  of  local  traffic,  although  at  a  ton-mile  revenue  of 
considerably  less  thah  half.  The  only  point  to  be  established  here  is 
that  local  freight  rates  are  of  great  importance,  both  to  the  public 
from  the  point  of  view  of  rates  and  to  the  railroads  from  the  point 
of  view  of  revenue. 

The  trend  of  testimony  appears  to  be  that  such  local  rates  have 
decreased  very  unevenly  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Appar- 
ently one  of  the  first  and  most  beneficent  results  of  the  enactment  of 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  in  1887,  was  a  reduction  of  local  i*ates  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to  bring  the  rate  adjustment 
into  conformity  with  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  This  was  pecul- 
iarly the  case  in  the  Northeastern  or  trunk-line  territory.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  in  the  Southern  States,,  where  the  long  and 
short  haul  principle  has  never  been  accepted  in  its  entirety.  The 
most  comprehensive  report  upon  the  subject  concludes  that  local  rates 
have  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
been  reduced  from  10  to  50  per  cent.*     Returns  from  various  State 

*  McOaiii,  in  Senate  Finance  Coinmitte  Report  on  Pricee,  1893. 
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railroad  commissions  interrogated  b^  the  Industrial  Commission  upon 
the  subject  show  highly  variable  results.  From  Mississippi  it  appears 
that  'Mocal  freight  rates  in  this  State  have  been  materially  lowered  in 
the  last  four  years,  especial  1}'^  in  the  lettered  classes,"  while  from  the 
adjoining  State  of  Alabama  it  appears  that  ^Mocal  rates  on  freight 
have  decreased  very  little  in  the  last  five  or  six  3'ears,  and  have  not 
decreased  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  made  in  interstate  rates."  In 
New  England  comparison  of  actual  freight  rates  does  not  indicate  any 
very  considerable  reduction,  the  absence  of  competition  in  this  section 
being,  perhaps,  in  part  responsible  for  this  result.  A  comparison  of 
published  freight  rates  in  Southern  territory,  without  making  allow- 
ance for  departures  from  such  tariffs,  apparently  shows  a  very  much 
smaller  reduction  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  also  appar- 
ently true  that  the  reduction  of  cotton  rates  in  this  section,  while  con- 
siderable, has  been  much  less  i*apid  than  that  of  the  rates  upon  grain 
from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  in  either  direction.' 

The  appended  diagram  shows  the  progressive  decline  of  freight 
rates  during  the  last  30  years.  It  will  be  observed  that  two  distinct 
methods  have  been  followed.  The  first  is  based  upon  ton-mileage 
revenue,  and  is  shown  by  two  curves,  for  Massachusetts  and  the  United 
States,  respectively.*  The  scale  by  which  these  are  to  be  interpreted 
la  indicated  upon  the  left-hand  side  of  the  chart.  A  second  mode  of 
showing  the  same  fact  is  adopted  in  the  curve  entitled  "Actual  rate 
index,"  and  for  which  the  scale  is  given  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
sheet.  This  rate  index  is  simply  the  average  of  the  actual  published 
rates  for  a  number  of  specific  points  and  commodities.'  It  differs  in 
principle  from  the  ton-mileage  revenue  curves,  in  that  it  concerns 
merely  the  published  rntes,  taking  no  account  of  rebates  or  departures 
from  those  rates  in  actual  practice.  A  comparison  of  its  curves  with 
those  of  the  ton-mileage  curves  shows  a  more  abrupt  decline  from 
about  1878  to  1886,  since  which  year  the  course  of  all  three  curves  is 
about  parallel.  Its  irregularity  is  also  significant  as  illustrating  the 
violent  fluctuations  which  are  offered  by  the  published  rates  prior  to 
1887.  Judged  by  this  curve,  the  situation  has  been  more  settled  since 
the  enactment  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce. 

SUMMARY. 

Summarizing,  we  may  conclude  that  during  the  period  from  1870  to 
1900,  on  the  whole,  a  substantial  and  very  widespread  reduction  of 
freight  rates  has  taken  place.  This,  as  might  be  expected,  has  been 
far  less  marked  in  local  than   in  through  or  competitive  business. 

*  Crowell,  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VI,  p.  10. 

*For  the  United  States  after  data  by  H.  T.  Newcomb,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous  Bulletin  No.  15,  1898. 

'After  date  of  J.  R.  Commons,  Bulletin,  Bureau  of  Fxjonomic  Research,  No.  1, 
July,  1900. 
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Tbis  steady  downward  movement  of  freight  I'ates  has  apparently  been 
interioipted  but  once  by  any  attempt  at  a  general  advance  of  rates. 
The  railroads  of  the  country  in  1894  evinced  a  concerted  disposition 
to  increase  freight  rates,  apparently  to  compensate  for  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  industr}^  as  a  whole.  The  times,  however,  did  not 
warrant  such  action  and  it  apparently  did  not  operate  to  prevent  the 
continued  fall  in  the  average  revenue  per  ton-mile.  It  remained  for 
the  prosperous  times  of  1900  and  1901  to  invite  once  more  such  action 
on  their  part,  and  a  notable  increase  in  freight  i*ates  all  along  the  line 
has  followed  as  a  result. 

THE  GENERAL  FREIGHT  RATE  ADVANCES  OF  1900. 

ADVANCES  BY   MEANS  OF   CLASSIFICATION   CHANGES. 

The  long  continued  and  steady  decline  of  freight  rates  since  the 
civil  war  has  given  way  in  1900  to  a  m&rked  advance  in  the  published 
rates.  No  similar  attempt,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  year 
1894,  has  been  made  to  arrest,  by  concerted  action  of  all  the  roads 
of  the  country,  this  progressive  decline,  due  to  a  consideitible  degree, 
as  it  has  appeared,  to  competition  between  the  railroads  them- 
selves. The  peculiarity  of  these  advances  of  1900  is  that  they 
have  been  made,  not  by  direct  changes  of  tariffs,  but  by  modifi- 
cation of  the  freight  classifications.  Merchandise,  as  is  well  known, 
is  thrown  into  various  classes  according  to  its  value,  bulk,  risk,  etc., 
and  the  charges  are  gi-aded  accordingly.  Consequently  the  transfer 
of  a  particular  commodity  from  one  class  to  another  may  operate 
materially  to  increase  the  rate  of  freight  charge.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  freight  rate  from  New  York  to  Atlanta  by  any  all-rail  line  is  fixed 
by  common  agreement  at  IH.14  per  100  pounds.  The  rate  on  sec- 
ond class  is  98  cents,  on  third  class  86,  on  fourth  class  73,  etc.  It 
is  apparent  that  if  goods,  axes  for  example,  which  were  formerly 
fourth  class,  are  by  a  change  in  classification  made  third  class,  this 
operates  to  increase  the  rates  between  these  points  specified  from  73 
to  86  cents.  Moreover,  since  these  classifications,  as  will  be  shown 
later  in  this  report,  are  agreed  upon  by  all  railroads  operating  within 
each  specified  territory,  a  change  of  classification  operates  simultane- 
ously to  increase  rates  throughout  the  entire  section.  The  same  result 
may  be  attained  also  by  changing  classification  according  as  the  goods 
are  shipped  in  car  loads  or  less  than  car-load  lots.  Thus,  if  a  com- 
modity was  foiTOerly  classified  as  fourth  class  when  shipped  in  car 
loads,  and  as  third  when  in  less  than  car-load  lots;  if  the  distinction 
between  these  two  classes  of  shipment  be  removed  and  all  are  classified 
as  third,  whether,  in  large  or  small  quantity,  this  likewise  results  in 
an  increase  of  the  freight  rate  to  the  large  shipper  by  the  difference  in 
the  rate  between  third  and  fourth  class.  Or,  again,  as  will  be  shown, 
certain  commodities  are  sometimes  exempted  from  classification  by  a 
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special  or  ''commodity"  rate,  as  it  is  called.  This  commodity  i-ate  is 
usually  very  much  below  the  rate  for  classified  merchandise.  Thus 
corn  by  the  Official  Classification  is  sixth  class,  and  the  rate  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  York  for  that  class  is  25  cents.  If,  however,  corn  actu- 
ally moves  under  a  commodity  rate  of  17i  cents  per  100  pounds^  the 
cancellation  of  the  commodity  rate  immediately  operates  to  put  corn 
in  class  six,  thereby  raising  the  rate  to  25  cents. 

SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES. 

The  general  advance  of  1900  was  inaugurated  by  the  trunk  lines 
operating  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  On  January  1,  1900,  notice  was 
given  that  a  new  classification,  known  as  "Official  Classification  No. 
20,"  was  to  supersede  No.  19.  An  investigation  made  by  the  Interatate 
Commerce  Commission  showed  that  824  changes  were  made  by  this 
action,  of  which  818  produced  an  advance,  and  6  a  reduction  in  the 
rate.     The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  these  advances: 

ADVANCES. 

Per  cent, 

434  ratings  advanced 42. 8 

214  ratings  advance<l 30 

100  ratings  advance<l 20 

32  ratings  advanced 15. 3 

17  ratings  advance<l 16. 6 

10  ratings  advanced 50 

6  ratings  advanced 100 

2  ratings  advance<l 25 

2  ratings  advanced 33. 3 

1  rating  advanced 85. 7 

818 

REDUCTIONS. 

3  ratings  reduced 30 

3  ratings  reduced 14. 3 

The  percentages  here  computed  were  made  upon  the  basis  of  a 
shipment  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  since  all  the  rates  between 
intermediate  points  are  figured  at  a  percentage  of  that  rate.  As 
indicative  of  the  amount  of  these  changes  the  following  rates  may  be 
cited:  New  York  to  Chicago  rates  on  starch  and  bicycles  per  carload 
advanced  $10.  Canned  goods  increased  16  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
between  the  same  points.  Rates  on  vehicles,  less  than  carloads,  rose 
over  50  per  cent.  Coke  increased  55  cents  a  ton.  Advances  seem  to 
have  been  particularly  marked  on  iron  and  steel  products,  groceries, 
agricultural  implements,  etc.  This  material  increase  of  freight  rates 
aroused  a  storm  of  protests  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in 
response  the  classification  was  modified  on  March  10  by  allowing  dis- 
counts of  a  somewhat  complicated  character  from  the  new  classifica- 
tion rates.     Fifteen  per  cent  reduction  was  allowed  from  second-class 
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rates  and  20  per  cent  from  third,  on  less  than  carload  rates,  however, 
exclusively.  It  appears  that  thia;  reduced  the  average  advance  from 
36.5  per  cent  to  about  31  per  cent,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  represents  substantially  the  average 
increase  over  the  freight  rates  prevailing  in  trunk-line  territory 
previous  to  January,  1900. 

The  action  of  the  railroads  opei*ating  in  trunk-line  territory — that 
is  to  say,  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi — was  promptly 
followed  by  carriers  in  other  parts  of  the  country.    Thus,  on  January 
25,  the  railroads  operating  west  of  a  line  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis, 
and  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Gulf,  promulgated  a  new  Western  Classifi- 
cation, No.  30,  to  supersede  No.  29.     By  this  action,  according  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  257  changes  were  made,  240  repre- 
senting an  advance  and  17  a  reduction  of  the  freight  rate.     On  the 
basis  of  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Missouri  River  points,  such  as 
Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  the  average  advance  was  47.4  per  cent,  the 
average  reduction  being  31.7  per  cent.     As  indicative  of  the  degree 
of  these  changas,  the  annual  reports  of  companies  for  the  fiscal  year 
to  July,  1901,  are  significant.    Thus  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
way reports  an  increase  in  revenue  per  ton  mile  from  3.43  mills  in 
1900  to  3.88  mills  in  1901;  and  upon  coal  traffic  alone,  from  2.02  mills 
to  2.72  mills  for  the  same  period. 

The  Southern  railroads  operating  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the 
Mi&sissippi,  acting  through  the  Southern  Classification  Committee, 
followed  the  action  of  the  other  roads  by  substituting  Southern 
Classifications  Nos.  26,  27,  and  28  during  1900.  The  average  advance 
incurred,  accoixling  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was 
about  30  per  cent  upon  531  commodities,  with  an  average  reduction  of 
26  per  cent  upon  105.  The  changes  hereby  made  seem  to  have  been 
considerably  more  complicated  than  in  other  pai*ts  of  the  country, 
as  will  appear  from  the  testimony  of  the  chairman  of  the  Southern 
Classification  Committee  before  the  Industrial  Commission.^  It  is 
indubitable,  however,  that  the  first  general  revision  made  in  No.  26, 
which  took  effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1900,  did  not  operate  to 
increase  rates  extensively,  except  upon  iron  and  steel  products.  These, 
however,  were  substantiall}'  increased.  The  representative  of  the 
Southern  Hardware  Jobbers'  Association  states  that  over  one-half  of 
their  commodities  are  affected,  in  some  cases  by  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 
The  real  advance  upon  all  other  commodities  was  made  by  the  succeed- 
ing classification.  No.  27,  which  took  effect  upon  the  1st  of  June.  No. 
28,  following  six  months  later,  made  more  reductions  than  advances, 
and  seems  to  have  been  I'ather  a  concession  to  public  protest,  some- 
what of  the  nature  of  the  discounts  allowed  upon  Official  Classification 
No.  20,  above  mentioned. 

-■---.■-  ■  .  -     _      - 

*McGoveru,  Reports  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  662  seq. 
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In  addition  to  the  ^enei*al  changes  simultaneously  made  upon  all 
the  railroads  of  the  country,  as  above  described,  a  few  others  of  a 
minor  or  local  character  have  also  been  made.  As  indicative  of  these 
may  be  instanced  the  substantial  reduction  in  rates  on  steel  products 
from  Pittsburg  to  various  points,  eflfective  on  the  1st  of  February,  and 
the  reduction  in  Southern  territory,  upon  rates  on  food  stuffs,  effective 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1901.  On  the  other  hand,  a  substantial  advance 
has  been  made  in  Southern  territory,  effective  on  the  Ist  of  July, 
1901,  in  the  rates  upon  cotton  fabrics.  This  immediately  affects  one 
of  the  leading  manufactures  of  the  South.  By  this  action  cotton 
goods  are  ti'ansferred  from  fifth  to  fourth  class.  Figuring  on  the  basis 
of  New  York- Atlanta  rates,  this  means  an  increase  per  100  pounds 
from  60  to  73  cents.  The  latest  increase  is  in  trunk-line  territory, 
wherein  since  July  1,  1901,  the  minimum  carload  is  greatly  increased, 
viz,  from  20  to  80  per  cent. 

In  this  connection  an  important  point  deserves  considei'otion.  From 
unpublished  data,  and  also  from  advance  sheets  of  Poor's  Manual  of 
Railroads  for  1901,  it  appears  that  the  average  ton-mile  rates  for  the 
United  States  have  not  greatly  increased  in  the  year  1900  over  the 
preceding  years.  Thus,  the  average  for  1898  was  7.58;  for  1899,  7.26; 
and  for  1900,  7.46  miles  per  ton-mile  for  the  United  States.  The  same 
relation,  namely,  a  slight  advance  for  1900  over  1899  is  shown  by  terri- 
torial classification  of  ton-mile  rates.  It  is  alleged  that  on  this  showing 
it  is  impossible  to  support  the  contention  that  the  radical  advance  of 
freight  rates,  as  above  mentioned,  has  taken  place.  As  against  this 
contention  it  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  advances  of  rates  did  not 
take  place  until  well  along  in  the  year  1900,  and  consequently  did  not 
proportionately  increase  the  figure  for  that  year.  This  objection  is 
overcome,  so  far  as  individual  roads  are  concerned,  by  additional  data 
comparing  the  average  ton-mile  rates  for  1900  with  1901.  Of  fifteen 
railroads  operating  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1901,  three  show 
a  decrease  in  the  ton-mile  revenue  amounting,  in  the  case  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western  road,  for  instance,  to  11  per  cent.  Twelve  lines 
show  increased  average  ton-mile  rates  for  1901  over  1900,  the  amount 
of  increase  varying  from  about  1  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  Wabash  to 
17  per  cent  on  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh.  As  against  the 
validity  of  these  data,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  comparison  is  again 
between  1901  and  the  year  1900,  which,  while  not  reflecting  fully  the 
advance  in  rates  as  above  stated,  certainly  represents  some  portion  of 
it.  A  true  comparison,  to  be  effective,  should  be  instituted  between  the 
years  1899  and  1901. 

The  interpretation  of  the  above-named  data  which  at  first  suggests 
itself  is  that  there  has  been  no  such  material  advance  in  freight  rates 
as  we  have  described.  Added  force  is  given  to  this  contention  by  the 
presumption  that  the  heavy  movement  of  local  freight  and  of  higher 
classes  of   merchandise  in  the  recent  prosperous  years  would  tend 
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rather  to  magnify  any  increased  freight  rates  than  to  diminish  them, 

as  shown  bv  ton-mile  revenue.     On  the  other  hand,  the  movement  of 

so-called  ''company  freight"  has  been  unusually  heavy  during  this 

period  of  abnormal  expenditure  for  betteiments.    This  freight  moving 

free  adds,  of  course,  to  the  number  of  ton-miles  moved  without  addition 

to  the  revenue,  and  proportionately  reduces  the  ton-mileage  charge 

reported  below  that  which  actually  prevails  on  service  to  shippers. 

More  important  than  all  these  considerations  is  the  corollary  which  the 

statistics  suggest.     There  can  be  no  question  of  a  substantial  increase 

of  j>vblished  freight  rates  all  over  the  countrj'.     Our  data  establish 

this  beyond  question.     If,  then,  the  ton-mile  revenm)  reported  b}'^  the 

roads  indicates  a  very  much  less  percentage  of  increase,  tKe  inevitable 

coThdusion  is  that  a  great  deal  of  freight  is  movin<i  at  less  than  the 

jyvhUshed  rates.     This  follows  from  the  fact  that  ton-mile  revenue  is 

hased  entirely  upon  the  actual  income  to  the  roads  and  has  nothing 

whatever  to  do  with  the  published  rates  as  such.     This  interpretation, 

if  true,  is  of  profound  signi^pince.     Its  bearing  upon  our  subsequent 

discussion  of  the  existence  of  preferential  and  secret  rates  needs  no 

further  explanation. 

DISCUSSION  AS  TO  JUSTIFICATION   OF  ADVANCES. 

Summarizing,  we  may  conclude  that  the  advance  m published  freight 
rates  in  1900  upon  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  is  probably  not  less 
than  26  per  cent.  This  action  seems  to  have  been  taken,  as  the  railroads 
assert,  in  order  to  recover  ground  lost  during  the  period  of  depression 
of  1893-1897.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  consideration  of  the 
movement  of  ton-mile  revenue  that  this  period  witnessed  any  abnormal 
reduction  of  freight  rates.  The  progressive  fall  seems  to  have  gone 
on  continually  since  1890,  although  at  a  very  much  less  rapid  rate,  as 
we  have  said,  than  prior  to  that  time.  Judging  by  the  movement  of 
ton-mileage  rates,  it  appears  that  the  advances  since  1899  have  been 
substantial  and  general.  Not  only  has  the  advance  in  freight  rates 
since  1899  been  considerable,  but  it  appears  also  to  have  been  rather 
unequally  distributed.  Thus,  for  example,  a  large  majority  of  the 
changes  seem  to  have  been  incident  to  the  transfer  of  freight  from  the 
fourth  to  the  third  and  from  the  third  to  the  second  class,  thereby 
widening  the  difference  between  the  rate  upon  carload  and  less  than 
carload  lots.  All  but  85  of  the  changes  in  the  Official  Classification  were 
in  less  than  carload  rates.  In  some  cases,  as  confectionery,  carload  rates 
were  reduced  while  less  than  carload  were  advanced.  This  would 
seem  to  result  in  a  disproportionate  increase  in  the  rates  upon  small 
shipments.  In  other  words,  while  most  of  the  carload  lots  remain 
unchanged,  the  increase  in  freight  rates  has  fallen  extensively  upon 
shipments  in  small  bulk.  It  also  appears  from  testimony  taken  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  December,  1899,  that  the 
change  in    classification  in   trunk-line   territory  was   made  without 
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extended  investigation  by  the  committee  in  charge,  but  in  response  to 
directions  requesting  such  changes  as  would  produce  the  best  possible 
increase  in  revenue.  The  roads  justified  their  action,  however,  by  an 
appeal  to  the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  railroad  operation  incident 
to  the  high  prices  of  1899.  They  failed  to  reckon  with  the  enormous 
increase  in  tonnage  which  the  prosperity  of  these  years  produced.  In 
order  to  determine  the  reasonableness  of  their  contention,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  relation  of  these  different  factors  a  little 
more  in  detail. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  INCREASED  VOLITHE  OF  BUSINESS  UPON  RAILROAD 

EARNINGS. 

A  railroad  presents  one  of  the  clearest  examples  possible  of  an 
industry  subject  to  the  law  of  increasing  returns — that  is  to  say,  an 
industry  in  which  the  total  cost  of  operation  increases  less  in  propor- 
tion than  the  amount  of  business  transacted.  This  means,  conversely, 
that  the  net  returns  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  expansion  of  traffic. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  large  part  of  the  expenses  of  a  railroad  are 
incurred  primarily  for  maintenance  of  way  and  equipment.  These 
expenses  do  not  vary  in  any  considerable  degree  with  the  amount  of 
traffic  transported;  so  that  traffic  beyond  a  certain  point  costs  but 
little  more  than  the  mere  expense  of  moving  the  trains.  In  other 
words,  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  expenses  of  a  railroad 
go  on  independently  of  the  amount  of  freight  or  passengers  moved. 
We  may  illustrate  this  by  a  computation  made  by  Acworth,  an  English 
expert: 

In  a  hundred  units  the  traffic  costs  the  company  100  shillings  for  interest  and 
expenses.  It  is  probably  a  fair  estimate  to  say  that  1,000  units  will  cost,  not  1,000, 
but  325  shillings.  The  figures  are  arrived  at  as  follows:  Interest  on  capital  remains 
invariable;  this,  as  we  have  seen,  represents  one-half  the  total  cost  Of  the  working 
expenses  fully  one-half,  according  to  estimates  made  by  experts  in  different  countries, 
which  largely  agree,  remain  constant.  The  remaining  half  is  taken  to  increase  pro- 
portionately to  the  increase  of  traffic.  The  old  expenditure  for  the  100  units  was, 
then,  50  plus  25  plus  25;  the  new  expenditure  is  50  plus  25  plus  250,  equals  325 
shillings. 

The  same  authority  illustrates  this  by  comparison  of  the  Midland 
and  Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland  and  the  Lancastershire  and 
Yorkshire  Railroad.  These  two  are  of  about  equal  length,  approxi- 
mately 530  miles.  The  latter  carries  40  times  the  traffic  of  the  former 
road,  and  yet  its  expenses  for  maintenance  of  way  are  only  8  times  as 
much. 

This  law  that  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  upon  a  railroad 
does  not  involve  a  coiTesponding  expense  in  cost,  may  be  illustrated 
in  another  way.  Comparing  the  years  1899  with  1894  we  find  that  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  increased  by  22 
per  cent.  This  involved  an  increased  expense  of  operation,  however, 
of  only  17  per  cent.     A  similar  comparison  of  1900  with  1894,  there 
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having  been  an  enormous  expansion  of  business,  shows  an  increase  in 
gross  earnings  of  38  per  cent,  involving  increased  expenditures  of 
only  31  per  cent.  This  fact  would  be  all  the  more  striking  could 
we  exclude  the  enormous  expenditures  for  betterments  which  have 
been  charged  to  operatmg  expenses  during  the  last  year.  Working 
over  these  results  by  comparison  per  mile  of  line,  it  appears  that  the 
rate  of  increase  in  earnings  per  mile  of  line  for  five  years  is  approx- 
imatelj'^  double  the  rate  of  increase  of  operating  expenses  per  mile 
of  line.  Applying  this  law,  for  instance,  to  a  particular  road,  the 
Missouri  Pacific,-  by  comparing  the  lean  year  1894  with  the  pros- 
perous year  1899,  we  have  an  increase  of  gross  earnings  for  this  road 
of  $6,250,000;  this  expansion  of  business,  however,  cost  only  a  trifle 
over  $3,000,000  more  for  expenses  of  operation.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  on  the  entire  trafiic  of  this  road  the  proportion  of  operating 
expenses  to  operating  income  was  75.9  per  cent,  the  greatly  lessened 
cost  of  performing  additional  business  becomes  at  once  apparent.  This 
explains  why  upon  many  of  the  railroads  the  increase  in  net  earnings 
has  been  more  than  in  proportion  to  gross  earnings,  although,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  the  average  revenue  per  ton-mile  has  steadily 
decreased.  Making  still  another  comparison  for  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  Railway,  as  between  1895  and  1900,  we  find  that 
gross  earnings  have  increased  45  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  net 
earnings  has  been  73  per  cent.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway, 
able  to  earn  net  only  $2,206,000  in  1891,  with  a  ton-mile  revenue  of 
5.25  mills,  now,  in  the  fiscal  year  to  July,  1901,  earned  more  than 
twice  as  much,  at  a  revenue  per  ton-mile  of  only  3.43  mills. 

An  interesting  comparison  with  the  previous  decade,  1870  to  1880, 
exemplifies  this  relation  still  further.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  trunk 
lines  of  the  United  States  decreased  very  greatly  per  mile  of  line,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  net  earnings  steadily  increased.  This  was  due 
primarily  to  the  great  volume  of  business  developed,  the  ton-mileage 
increasing  more  than  threefold  daring  these  ten  year^i.  It  happened 
despite  the  fact  that  the  mileage  of  line  during  the  same  time  had 
more  than  doubled.  The  following  decade,  1880  to  1890,  was  repre- 
sented by  an  increase  of  only  82.7  per  cent  in  mileage,  while  the 
number  of  tons  of  freight  hauled  one  mile  increased  by  132  per  cent. 
Density  increasing  in  this  way,  a  corresponding  ability  to  cany  at  a 
lower  rate  per  ton  was  a  necessary  result.  So  indisputably  has  this 
law — that  an  expanding  volume  of  business  ma}'  profitably  be  car- 
ried at  a  continually  lowered  cost — ^been  proved,  that  it  is  estimated 
by  so  competent  authority  as  the  Engineering  Review  that,  provided 
suflicient  tonnage  be  available  for  2,000-ton  freight-train  loads,  a  cost 
of  one  mill  per  ton-mile  can  be  attained.  Its  significance  may  be 
realized  from  the  fact  that  the  lowest  revenue  per  ton-mile  reported 
for  the  United  States  is  2.21  milLs  per  ton-mile  for  the  long-haul  soft- 
ooal  business  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway.     This  does  not,  of 
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course,  imply  that  any  railroad  in  actual  operation  carrying  all  kinds 
of  freight,  including  a  large  proportion  of  local  traffic,  can  in  the 
immediate  future  approach  this  result.  It  is  intended  only  to  show 
that,  provided  the  volume  of  traffic  be  large  enough,  the  cost  per  ton- 
mile  may  be  reduced  even  lower  than  it  is  at  present  without  injustice 
or  loss  to  the  owners  of  the  roads  themselves. 

ENHANCED  COST  OF  OPERATION   IN    1899-1900. 

The  principal  justification  advanced  by  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  for  their  increase  of  freight  rates  in  1900  is  that  the  cost  of 
operation  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  increased  expense  due  to  the 
general  higher  price  level.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  this  plea  is 
based  upon  substantial  foundation.  The  long-continued  and  steady 
fall  of  prices  which  began  in  1873  has  been  rudely  interrupted  by 
increases  all  along  the  line  in  1899  and  1900.  This  has  been  pecuK 
iarly  marked  in  the  case  of  the  supplies  largely  consumed  by  the  rail- 
roads, namely,  coal  and  iron  and  steel.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  steady 
fall  in  the  price  of  steel  rails  per  ton  from  about  $92  in  1870  to 
approximately  ^32  in  1890,  and  during  the  late  period  of  depression  to 
$18,  has  been  succeeded  by  a  sudden  and  verj^  marked  rise.  Steel  rails 
were  among  the  first  to  be  aflfected  by  the  present  wave  of  prosperity, 
the  price  advancing  to  $35  a  ton  at  the  mill  in  1899.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  recession  to  $26  a  ton,  with  a  further  rise  in  May,  1901,  to 
$28.  Bearing  in  mind  that  many  improvements  in  trackage  were 
necessarily  postponed  from  the  lean  years  of  depression,  so  that  an 
enormous  demand  made  itself  felt,  the  additional  cost  for  all  improve- 
ments undertaken  may  be  appreciated.  The  consumption  of  Bessemer 
steel  rails  in  1899,  for  instance,  was  2,240,000  gross  tons,  the  year 
nearest  approaching  this  figure  for  magnitude  of  consumption  being 
1887.  Coal,  likewise,  has  very  considerably  increased  in  price,  this 
forming  one  of  the  heaviest  items  of  expenditure.  In  this  oonnection 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the 
present  depression  of  the  railroad  industry  in  England  has  been  the 
marked  advance  in  the  cost  of  supplies  in  that  country  without  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  freight  I'ates.  Thus,  according  to  the  Lon- 
don Economi't,  coal  expenditures  during  the  latter  half  of  1900  for 
British  railroads  increased  46.6  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  1899,  which  in  turn  was  22  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  latter  half  of 
1898.  •  The  general  increase  in  cost  in  railway  supplies  of  all  kinds  in 
England  is  estimated  at  7.7  per  cent. 

As  illustrative  of  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  material  and  sup- 
plies of  1900  as  compared  with  1897,  the  following  statement  submitted 
to  the  Mississippi  Railroad  Commission  by  P.  J.  McGovern,  chairman 
of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  may  be  inserted.  This 
shows  a  percentage  iwve^e  in  the  price  of  such  staple  supplies  as 
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steam  coal  of  44  per  cent,  of  cross-ties,  20  per  cent,  of  iron  and  sheet 
steel,  48  per  cent;  of  nails,  109  per  cent;  of  lubricating  oil,  120  per 
cent,  and  so  on. 

Comparative  utatemenl  of  cost  of  material  and  supplies  iii  1897  and  in  1900, 
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Similar  changes  as  between  the  years  1900  and  1901  are  manifested 
in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Company,  giving 
its  average  prices  for  each  of  the  two  years  ending  on  March  31.  Steel 
rails  rose  from  $22.64  per  ton  to  $28.48,  or  25.8  per  cent;  spikes  from 
1.527  cents  per  pound  to  2.477  cents,  an  increase  of  62.21  per  cent; 
and  ties  from  39.8  cents  to  50.5  cents,  or  26.88  per  cent  increase. 
According  to  these  data  it  appears  that  a  substantial  reason  for 
demanding  an  increased  return  for  transportation  existed  at  that  time. 
The  only  question  is  as  to  whether  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  freight 
charge  was  justly  proportioned  to  the  added  cost  of  transporting  the 
business  when  the  huge  increase  in  volume  was  taken  into  account. 
The  average  cost  of  transportation  was  undoubtedly  enhanced.  Thus, 
as  given  by  Henry  C.  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  average  cost  of  running  all  trains  per  mile,  which  had 
fallen  from  96  cents  in  1890  to  91.8  cents  in  1895,  rose  to  98.4  cents  in 
1899,  and  in  1900  increased  still  further  by  9  cents  per  mile,  to  $1.07. 
These  are  the  only  years  since  1890  when  this  figure  has  exceeded  98 
cents.  Against  this,  following  the  argument  above  suggested,  should 
be  set  the  fact  that  while  the  trains  thus  cost  about  9  per  cent  more  to 
haul  per  mile,  their  paying  load  measured  by  revenue  per  train-mile 
has  increased  in  an  even  greater  proportion,  viz,  by  upward  of  10  per 
cent.  This  may  be  demonstrated  in  another  way.  From  the  same 
authority  we  find  that  while  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  one 
mile  increased  in  1899  over  the  year  before  by  8.41  per  cent,  the  freight- 
train  mileage  increased  by  only  0.81  per  cent.  Likewise  the  ton  mile- 
age of  1900  represented  an  increase  of  about  14  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  a  freight-train  mileage  increase  of  about  3  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  the  volume  of  traffic  increased  10  times  as  fast  as  the  number 
of  miles  run  by  freight  trains;  with  a  resulting  revenue  per  train  mile 
in  1900  of  $1.65  as  against  $1.50  in  the  preceding  year.  This  being  a 
fact,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  average  cost  of  running 
a  train  should  increase  entirely  apart  from  any  increase  in  the  price 
level  either  for  supplies  or  wages. 

This  point  may  be  considered  in  still  another  way,  by  comparing  the 
net  income  per  train-mile  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  cost  of  opera- 
tion to  operating  income.  This  has  been  recently  done  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  the  three  trunk  lines — the  New  York 
Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio — with  the  result 
that  the  percentage  of  operating  expense  to  freight  income  is  shown 
to  be  less  for  the  year  1900  than  for  1899.  At  the  same  time  the  net 
earnings  per  mile  of  road  increased  appreciably .  This  increase  on  the 
Pennsylvania  for  the  last  two  years  amounted  to  20  per  cent,  and  for 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  75  per  cent.  From  consideration  of  such 
facts  as  these  it  appears  that  the  advances  in  freight  rates  of  1900  were 
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considerably  in  excess  of  the  requirements  for  sustaining  net  earnings 
at  a  constant  figure  in  the  face  of  the  enhanced  price  of  materials  and 
the  higher  level  of  wages. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  EQUIPMENT  AND  METHODS  OF 

OPERATION. 

No  account  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  United  States  would  be 
complete  without  reference  to  the  marked  advance  which  has  been 
made  in  economy  of  operation.  This  has  been  primarily  eflfected,  first, 
by  improved  track  and  right  of  way;  secondly,  by  the  increased 
efficiency  of  cars  and  locomotives,  and,  thirdly,  as  a  consequence,  by 
the  greatly  increased  revenue  by  train  loads.  .  To  this  should  be  added 
the  favorable  conditions  induced  by  the  equality  of  traffic  moved  in 
opposite  directions  with  the  growth  of  general  business  and  population. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  consider  each  of  these  somewhat  more 
in  detail. 

improvement  of  rails. 

The  primary  factor  in  the  improvement  of  the  American  railroad 
service,  vnthout  which  none  of  the  others  would  have  been  possible, 
was  the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  rails.  From  data  in  Poor's  Man- 
ual it  appears  that  in  1880  less  than  three-tenths  of  the  railroad  mileage 
of  the  United  States  was  equipped  with  steel  rails.  This  proportion 
increased  to  upward  of  eight-tenths  in  1890,  and  is  now  probably  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  90  per  cent.  In  fact,  no  iron  rails  have  been 
manufactured  for  many  years  except  for  repairs,  no  price  quotations 
being  available  since  1882.  The  only  iron  rails  in  existence  probably 
are  those  upon  insignificant  branch  lines,  where  the  traffic  is  particularly 
light  or  the  financial  conditions  unduly  depressing.  Along  with  this 
supersession  of  iron  rails  by  steel  has  gone  an  increase  in  their  size  and 
weight.  Previous  to  1890  50-pound  rails  were  perhaps  normal.  At  the 
present  time  their  weight  at  points  of  particular  density  may  run  as 
high  as  100  pounds.  As  illustrative  of  this  change  we  may  instance 
the  testimony  of  President  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  before  the 
Industrial  Commission.  He  says:  "Ten  years  ago  we  did  not  have  a 
rail  in  a  track  that  weighed  67  pounds  to  the  yard.  To-day  the  average 
rail  over  the  whole  system  weighs  over  67i  pounds.  In  other  words,  all 
the  light  lateral  lines  have  been  brought  up,  and  the  lowest  standard 
on  the  main  line  is  75  and  it  runs  up  to  85.  Indeed,  we  have  some  four 
miles  of  100-pound  rails."  It  is  this  increase  in  the  use  and  size  of 
steel  rails  which  hae  induced  the  other  improvements. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN   EQUIPMENT. 

The  power  and  efficiency  of  locomotives  has  increased,  perhaps, 
more  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  particularly  during  the  last  five  years, 
than  in  any  previous  period.  Superior  materials  particularly  have 
contributed  to  this  result,  such  as  the  substitution  of  cast  steel  for 
cast  iron  and  of  nickel  steel  for  wrought  iron  in  axles,  crank  pins, 
etc.  Some  of  the  improvements  which  may  be  mentioned,  according 
to  data  published  in  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  are,  for 
instance,  an  increase  in  the  average  heating  service  from  2,000  in  1890 
to  nearly  3,000  square  feet  at  the  present  time,  and  an  increase  in 
the  average  steam  pressure  from  160  pounds  to  210  pounds  per  square 
inch  in  the  same  period.  The  maximum  weight  has  also  increased  by 
upward  of  50  per  cent  during  the  decade.  The  average  ^v^ght  of  a 
locomotive  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  was  approximately  90,000 
pounds.  This  has  increased  in  somewhat  the  following  proportions: 
To  1881,  102,000  pounds;  to  1893,  135,800  pounds;  to  1895,  148,000 
pounds;  to  1898,  230,000  pounds;  rising  to  a  maximum,  in  1900,  of 
250,000  pounds.  *  Compound  locomotives  are  also  supplanting  those  of 
simpler  type  for  peculiarly  heavy  service.  The  first  of  these  was 
built  in  1899,  only  one  being  constructed  in  that  year.  In  1900  a 
single  locomotive  works  turned  out  500 — a  number  constituting  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  output  of  that  company — for  use  in  the  United 
States.  Such  locomotives  undoubtedly  cost  more  to  build  and  also 
for  repairs,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  parts,  but  the  greater  steam 
capacity  and  the  considerable  saving  in  fuel,  amounting  to  perhaps 
20  per  cent,  more  than  oflfset  this  objection.  The  traction  efficiency 
of  these  improved  locomotives  may  be  shown  by  the  statement 
that  in  1885  the  decapod  Baldwin  locomotives,  made  to  haul  3,600 
tons  on  a  level,  represented  the  maximum  capacity.  Five  years  later 
the  same  company  constructed  locomotives  to  haul  4,000  tons,  not  only 
on  a  level,  but  on  any  ordinary  grade.  As  indicative  of  the  very  latest 
advances  in  locomotive  construction,  we  may  instance  those  built 
recently  for  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Union  Railroad  at  Pittsburg, 
both  low-grade  roads,  c^rrA'ing  exceedingly  heavy  train  loads.  The 
first  of  these  weighed,  including  its  tender,  365,000  pounds,  the  Union 
Railroad  consolidation  engines  weighing  334,000  pounds.  Such  loco- 
motives are  stated  to  be  twice  as  powerful  as  the  best  which  were  manu- 
factured fifteen  years  ago.  As  summarizing  the  increased  efficiency  of 
American  locomotives,  we  may  instance  the  figures  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  showing  the  average  performance  of  locomo- 
tives for  the  United  States.  Whereas  in  1894  the  average  number  of 
tons  of  freight  carried  per  locomotive  was  about  32,000  tons,  this  rose 

*See  testimony  of  J.  H.  Converse,  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XIV, 
p.  231. 
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to  -^6,000  tons  in  1899,  the  increase  being  principally  during  the  last 
three  years.  At  the  same  time  the  number  (A  tons  of  freight  hauled 
one  mile  for  each  freight  locomotive  in  the  United  States  increased  from 
4,000,000  in  1894  to  approximately  6,000,000  in  1899.  In  other  words, 
the  avei'age  performance  of  each  freight  locomotive  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  by  50  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years. 

The  economy  of  large  freight  cars  has  been  amply  demonstrated. 
Marked  advances  in  the  average  capacity  have  taken  place  in  the  last 
few  yeai-s.  In  the  sixties  a  15,000-pound  freight  car  represented  about 
the  normal  capacity.  This  has  increased,  as  measured  by  maximum 
load,  to  28,000  pounds  in  1873;  to  40,000  pounds  in  1875;  to  60,000 
pounds  in  1885;  to  70,000  pounds  in  1895;  while  at  the  present  time 
80,000  to  100,000  pound  cars  are  in  everyday  use.  The  Railway 
Review,  for  instance,  has  recently  described  a  50-ton  hopper  car,  of 
which  400  are  being  built  in  one  order.  Cars  of  this  latter  type,  built 
to  cari-y  40  to  50  tons,  are  necessarily  of  pressed  steel  construction, 
and  are  mainly  useful  for  the  carriage  of  coal  and  ore  and  similar 
low-grade  commodities. 

It  seems  to  be  questionable  whether  a  maximum  capacity  has  not 
been  about  reached,  in  view  of  the  exceedingly  great  wear  and  tear 
imposed  upon  ti-ack,  bridges,  etc.  Up  to  this  point  the  economy  of 
hi^avy  loading  is  indisputably  proved.  Increased  size  of  cars  far  more 
than  proportionately  increases  the  pa^-ing  load.  Thus,  for  instance,  an 
18,000-pound  car  will  carry  20,000  pounds  load,  while  a  22,000-pound 
car  will  carry  a  load  twice  as  great.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority, 
for  example,  that  a  car  of  40  tons  capacity  can  l)e  constructed  which 
will  weigh  but  3,000  pounds  more  than  a  30-ton  car,  and  cost  hardly 
$50  more.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  at  the  present  time  the 
average  load  per  car  is  at  least  100  per  cent  greater  than  the  maximum 
which  was  allowed  twenty  years  ago.  In  this  connection  the  data  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  be  again  adduced  in  proof. 
This  shows  a  stead}'  increase  in  the  freight  performance  of  American 
equipment.  Whereas  in  1894  it  required,  on  an  average,  1,S88  freight 
cars  for  eveiy  1,000,000  tons  of  freight  transported,  this  figure  has 
now  fallen  to  1,350  for  the  fiscal  year  1899.  In  other  words,  a  very 
substantial  increase  in  the  freight  service  of  each  car  has  been  attained. 

INCREASE   in  TRAIN   LOADS. 

The  effect  of  the  wonderful  development  of  railroad  facilities  and 
operation  is  clearly  shown  by  the  progress  in  increasing  the  tmin 
load.  This  is  universally  accepted  to-day  as  the  unit  of  operation 
measuring  the  cost  of  service  to  the  railroads.  It  is  thus  adopted 
because  within  limits  the  cost  of  handling  a  train  does  not  vary  greatly 
with  its  capacity.     In  other  woi-ds,  a  train  crew  can  handle  30  cars 
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about  as  well  as  15  on  long-haul  business;  and  expenses  for  fuel,  etc., 
tlo  not  increase  proportionately  to  the  load.  The  effect  of  this  is  that 
an  increase  in  the  paying  train  load  very  materially  decreases  the  cost 
of  operation  per  ton,  thereby  enabling  the  railroads  profitably  to  trans- 
port freight  at  lower  and  lower  rates.* 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  average  train  load  has  increased 
from  about  176  tons  of  paying  freight  in  1890  to  189  tons  in  1896,  to 
198  tons  in  1896,  to  204  tons  in  1897,  to  226  tons  in  1898,  and  to  243.5 
tons  in  1899.  This  is  probably  the  highest  record  which  can  be  cited 
for  any  i-ailroad  system  in  the  world.  Examination  of  this  phenome- 
non in  detail  reveals  the  same  remarkable  result.  Thus  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  has  increased  its  average  train  load  from  103  tons  in 
1870  to  322  tons  in  1899.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  reports  an  aver- 
age train  load  of  480  tons,  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western  for  1900 
reports  revenue  freight  train  loads  of  436  tons.  It  will  be  noted  from 
the  figures  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  that  the  increase  has  been 
peculiarly  mpid  during  the  last  two  years  of  prosperity.  This  is 
exemplified  by  the  Lake  Shore  road,  which  has  been  able  to  increase 
its  average  train  load  from  352  tons  in  1898  to  427  tons  in  1899.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  has  similarly  increased  its  freight  train  load  by 
46  tons  in  1899,  attaining  a  maximum  of  425  tons.  Next  below  these 
roads  follow  the  Great  Northern,  an  economically  operated  road,  with 
an  average  load  of  356  tons,  and  the  Erie,  reporting  316  tons.  The 
latest  returns  from  the  Erie  show  an  average  train  load  of  400  tons 
in  1900,  as  compared  with  291  tons  in  1896-97.  The  significance  of 
these  figures  can  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  the  London  and 
Northwestern,  one  of  the  leading  railroads  in  Great  Britain,  reports 
recently  an  average  freight  train  load  of  only  68  tons.  This  repre- 
resents  probably  a  fair  average  for  European  railroads  as  a  whole, 
although  in  England  the  general  practice  of  privately  owned  cars,  of 
light  locomotives,  short  freight  sidings,  etc.,  may  reduce  the  figure 
slightly  below  the  continental  average. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  figures  for  American  roads  above  given 
represent  averages.  These  are  compounded  from  local  and  through 
traffic  taken  together.  It  is  apparent  at  once  that  local  trains  must 
average  far  lighter  loads  than  are  customary  upon  long  hauls  without 
breaking  bulk.  Thus  New  England  railroads  report  an  average  train 
load  of  only  172  tons,  while  other  parts  of  the  countr3%  such  as  the 
North  Central  group,  report  312  tons  of  paying  load.  Only  by  sepa- 
ration of  local  from  through  business  can  we  adequately  appreciate 
the  enormous  advances  which  have  taken  place  in  I'ailroad  operation 
in  the  United  States,  with  corresponding  reductions  in  the  cost  of 
transportation.     While  the  New  York  Central  reports  an  average  train 

^Seo  (lia^rain  at  p.  268,  showing  the  movement  of  freight  revenue  and  operating 
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load  of  322  tons,  the  average  load  of  their  through  trains  on  the  main 
line  rises  as  high  as  750  tons.  More  than  twice  this  figure  is  attained 
upon  the  Pittsburg,  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  road  in  hauling  ore  from 
the  lakes  to  the  furnaces  at  Pittsburg.  The  Illinois  Central,  for  itfi 
low  grade  and  long  haul  to  the  Gulf,  has  recently  constructed  locomo- 
tives capable  of  hauling  2,000  tons  of  net  paying  load.  Even  this 
figure  has  recently  been  surpassed  by  the  New  York  Central,  which, 
with  its  monster  new  ''  mogul"  engines,  is  planning  to  haul  80  loaded 
30-ton  cars,  giving  2,^1:00  tons  of  revenue  freight.  From  these  figures 
it  certain!}'  appears  that  train  loads  for  long  haul  may  soon  be  stand- 
ardized at  not  less  than  2,000  tons,  a  figure  which  would  have  seemed 
absolutely  impo>sibIe  to  railroad  managers  of  even  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  maximum  train  load  in  Germany  on  coal  traffic,  which, 
of  course,  greatly  exceeds  any  general  average  for  trains  of  all  classes, 
is  about  500  tons.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  notable  achievement  that 
this  represents  an  increase  of  about  100  tons  in  the  last  decade. 

The  significance  of  these  changes  is  still  further  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  represents  the  relative  changes  in  revenue  per  ton- 
mile  and  in  the  density  of  traffic  by  ton-miles  per  mile  of  road,  as  well 
as  in  the  size  of  the  train  load: 

Freight  rerenue  per  ton-mile^  etc.j  1867-1897, 
[From  Charles  H.  Hull.  International  Review,  1901.] 


Year. 


1867 
1877 
1887 
1897 


Revenue 
per  ton- 
mile  from 
freight. 


Ctnts. 

1.926 

1.286 

.984 

.763 


Tons 

Ton-miles 

carried  pei 

Change. 

per  mile  of 

Change. 

mile  run 

road. 

by  freight 
trains. 

Percxnt. 

Per  (xrU. 

100 

279,712 

100 

867 

67 

845,773 

123 

963 

51 

673,513 

183 

1,312 

40 

617,810 

221 

2,033 

Change. 


Percent. 
100 
118 
161 
284 


Quoting  from  this  authority,  it  appears  that  "in  the  thirty  years 
following  the  war  the  receipts  from  our  railroads  from  the  ton-mile 
of  freight  service  have  fallen  60  per  cent.  It  also  shows  that  the  pro- 
portion of  freight  bandied  to  miles  of  road  has  risen  121  per  cent,  and 
that  the  pa\'ing  weight  in  our  freight  trains  has  increased  134  per 
cent.  The  dead  weight  has  likewise  increased,  but  not  so  much — a 
fact  which  the  table  does  not  show.  In  other  words,  more  weight  is 
hauled  per  mile  of  road  and  an  increased  proportion  of  the  weight 
hauled  is  paying  weight." 


MINOR   ECONOMIES. 


A  number  of  other  minor  economies  in  railroad  operation  remain 
to  be  instanced.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  increasing  tendency 
toward  equality  in  the  volume  of  freight  moving  in  opposite  direc- 
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tions.  The  growth  of  population  and  of  local  trade  is  tending  to  build 
up  the  movement  of  west-bound  tonnage,  thereby  counter-balancing 
to  some  degree  the  east-bound  tonnage.  This  is  peculiarly  the  fact 
upon  the  trunk  lines  of  the  country.  Thus  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michi- 
gan Southern  Railroad,  which  in  1870  reported  72  per  cent  of  its  freight 
moving  east,  in  1895  finds  this  proportion  reduced  to  56  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  the  freight  is  almost  evenly  divided  as  moving  east  or 
west.  A  similar  condition  is  reported  by  the  Illinois  Central,  where 
almost  entire  equality  in  tonnage  north  and  south  seems  to  be  the 
rule.  This  ideal  is  probably  not  attained  as  yet  upon  many  of  the 
roads,  the  New  York  Central  for  1899,  for  instance,  still  reporting 
about  twice  as  much  total  tonnage  moving  east  as  west,  and  upon 
through  business  more  than  six  times  as  much  traffic  to  the  seaboard 
as  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  opposite  condition  prevails  so  far  as 
mere  volume  is  concerned  upon  the  transcontinental  roads,  which  report 
nearly  twice  as  many  tons  moving  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  1899  as  to 
the  east.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  growth  of  the  fruit  busi- 
ness and  of  other  traffic  ma\'  tend  to  balance  this  inequality.  The 
economy  incidental  to  such  equality  is,  of  course,  apparent,  inasmuch 
as  it  prevents  the  wasted  cost  of  returning  empty  cars  to  the  "point  of 
shipment.  The  Bessemer  road,  or  a  lumber  road  with  all  its  traffic 
in  one  direction,  must  of  necessity  cost  a  great  deal  more  per  ton  mile 
to  operate  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  At  the  same  time  the 
possible  inconclusiveness  of  these  statistics  must  be  considered.  While 
the  total  tonnage  moving  east  or  west  upon  a  railroad  may  tend  to 
equality,  it  may  happen  that  the  predominant  movement  in  either 
direction  occurs  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  thereby  preventing 
the  economy  in  back  loading  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

Another  minor  economy  in  railroad  operation,  which,  however,  is 
rather  local  in  its  character,  consists  in  the  application  of  petroleum 
for  use  as  motive  power.  This  is  of  great  importance,  with  the  recent 
oil  discoveries  in  Texas  and  California,  to  the  Southern  transconti- 
nental lines,  such  as  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe.  More  than  six-tenths  of  the  cost  of  locomotive  service 
is  charged  for  fuel,  and  the  reduction  of  this  cost  from,  approxi- 
mately, $4  a  ton,  to  an  oil  equivalent  of  $1  a  ton  may  be  appreciated. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  that  this 
will  involve  for  the  Southern  Pacific  road  alone  an  economy  of  $3  per 
ton  on  an  annual  consumption  of  1,600,000  tons  of  coal.  This  saving 
would  pay  5  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  $100,000,000.  Whether  it  will 
incidentally  mean  lower  freight  rates  remains  to  be  seen. 
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EFFECT  OF  THESE  ECONOMIES. 

The  phenomenal  increase  in  revenue  per  train  above  described  has 
proportionately  increased  the  return  per  mile  run  by  freight  trains. 
Whereas  the  revenue  per  mile  run  by  freight  tmins  was  $1.66  in 
1890,  decreasing  during  the  period  of  depression  to  $1.66  in  1894,  it 
has  risen  progressively  to  $1.79  in  1899.  Applying  this  increased 
figure  to  the  total  of  upward  of  607,000,000  miles  run  by  freight 
trains  in  1899,  some  conception  of  its  financial  results  may  be  gained. 

Another  criterion  of  the  economy  of  railroad  operation  is  the  ratio 
of  operating  expenses  to  earnings  from  operation.  This  varies  very 
widely  upon  American  railroads,  according  to  the  local  conditions. 
The  range  upon  individual  roads  appears  to  be  from  a  maximum  of 
77  per  cent  upon  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Wabash  railroads,  and 
something  over  70  per  cent  upon  the  Erie  Railroad,  to  as  low  as  49  and 
47  per  cent  respectively  upon  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific. 
But  on  the  whole  it  appears  that  it  costs  about  two-thirds  as  much  to 
move  a  train  one  mile  as  the  service  is  worth  to  the  shippers,  judged 
by  the  revenue.  In  other  words,  the  exact  proportion  for  the  United 
States  for  1899  was  66.24  per  cent.  This  is  the  lowest  reported  since 
1887.  During  the  years  of  depression,  with  a  dearth  of  business,  which, 
of  course,  always  operates  to  increase  such  expenses  in  undue  propor- 
tion, the  percentage  rose  as  high  as  68.14  in  1894,  although  in  1890  it 
was  not  very  much  higher  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  As  an  index 
of  the  improvements  effected,  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway  may  be  cited.  Its  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  revenue 
has  decreased  from  72.8  per  cent  in  1891  to  62.2  per  cent  in  1901. 

As  a  result  of  the  various  economies  in  operation,  and  also  of  the 
increased  density  and  volume  of  traflSc,  the  gross  earnings  per  mile  of 
line  operated  have  in  1900  risen  to  a  maximum  of  $7,722.  This  is 
more  than  $1,000  in  excess  of  the  gross  earnings  per  mile  of  line  for 
1890.  During  the  period  of  depression  they  fell  as  low  as  $6,060,  in 
1896.  The  year  1900  for  the  first  time  shows  gross  earnings  per  mile 
of  line  exceeding  those  of  the  years  1892  and  1893,  which  were  periods 
of  comparative  prosperity.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  fact  that  from 
1893  to  1899  gross  earnings  per  mile  of  line  decreased,  the  various 
economies  which  have  been  described  enabled  net  income  to  bo  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  that  which  was  received  in  1893  and  before.  In 
fact,  the  economies  enforced  by  the  period  of  depression  subsequent 
to  1893  were  most  potent  factors  in  producing  the  beneficent  results 
of  the  last  three  years,  as  measured  by  net  earnings,  dividends,  and 
surplus. 
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MAINTENANCE  AND   IMPROVEMENT  OF   RAILROAD 

PROPERTY. 

A  peculiarity  of  railroad  operation  is  that  many  of  the  expenses  for 
maintenance  of  way  and  equipment  are  capable  of  postponement  dur- 
ing periods  of  depression.  In  other  words,  a  railroad  once  thoroughly 
in  condition  will  remain  more  or  less  effective  throughout  a  consider- 
able period  without  expenditure  of  as  much  money  as  would  be  neces- 
sary over  a  long  period  of  years  to  keep  it  in  prime  condition.  It  is 
indisputable  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  activity  and  prosperity  of 
the  last  two  years  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  expenditures  upon  main- 
tenance of  way  and  equipment  which  were  necessaril}'  postponed  dur- 
ing the  lean  years  subsequent  to  1893.  This  may  be  shown  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  number  of  employees.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June,  IDOO,  an  average  of  529  employees  per  100  miles  of  line  is 
reported.  This  figure  for  the  first  time  surpassed  that  reported  for 
the  prosperous  year  1893.  In  1890  the  average  was  479  employees, 
which  was  decreased  in  1895  to  441.  This  decrease  took  place  almost 
entirely  in  the  employment  of  those  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of 
way,  such  as  trackmen.  For  instance,  153  men  per  100  miles  of  line 
were  occupied  in  such  work  in  1892,  but  this  number  was  reduced  by 
reason  of  enforced  economies  to  123  in  1894.  It  was  held  down  to  this 
figure  for  several  years,  and  has  only  increased  with  the  return  of 
prosperity  and  a  corresponding  attempt  to  bring  the  track  and  way  to 
a  condition  of  maximum  efficiency.  It  appears  also  that  this  economy 
in  railroad  operation  was  unequally  distributed.  About  seven-tenths 
of  all  the  railroad  employees  discharged  during  1894  had  been 
employed  in  the  Southern  States,  where  the  depression  was  pecu- 
liarly keen. 

It  is  possible  to  estimate  roughl}-  the  amount  which  a  well-conducted 
railroad  should  normally  expend  in  order  to  maintain  its  track  and 
equipment  in  good  condition.  Thus  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than 
^700  per  mile  of  line  is  necessary  as  an  annual  expenditure  in  order  to 
keep  the  roads  in  the  West  and  Southwest  in  good  condition.  Upon  the 
"granger"  roads  probably  something  in  excess  of  $800  is  necessary, 
and  a  figure  very  considerably  greater  is,  of  course,  required  upon  the 
double  or  four  track  lines  in  the  northeastern  parts  of  the  country.  To 
show  the  distribution  of  retrenchment,  it  appears  that,  whereas  in 
1894  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  wa}^  and  equipment  constituted 
but  35.07  per  cent  of  the  total  operating  expenses,  in  1900  40.81  per 
cent  of  such  expenses  were  assigned  to  this  service;  in  other  words, 
almost  6  per  cent  more  of  the  $961,000,000  expended  for  operation  was 
put  into  maintenance.  No  such  change  is  noticeable  in  the  proportion 
assigned  to  conducting  transportation,  that  is  to  saj%  for  actual  move- 
ment of  trains.     Thus,  while  maintenance  of  equipment  expenditures 
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for  1900  exceeded  those  of  1899  by  20  per  cent,  the  increase  in  oper- 
ating expenses  due  to  conducting  transportation  was  only  8  per  cent. 
And  yet  the  latter  class  of  expenditures  usually  form  54  to  57  per 
cent  of  operating  expenses,  while  the  former  constitute  but  16  to  19 
per  cent.  Neyeilheless,  a  somewhat  greater  saving  in  this  class  of 
expenditures  has  prevailed,  as  enforced  by  the  depression  of  those  lean 
years. 

The  degree  to  which  American  railroads  are  at  the  present  time 
renovating  their  equipment  is  shown  very  clearly  by  the  construction 
of  new  rolling  stock.  There  was  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of 
freight  cars  to  100  miles  of  line  during  the  years  from  1894  to  1898. 
Estimating  that  the  country  actually  needs  approximately  100,000  new 
freight  cars  each  year  to  take  the  place  of  those  worn  out  or  discarded, 
it  appears  that  during  the  lean  years  from  1892  to  1897  a  shortage  of 
from  260,000  to  300,000  freight  cars  was  the  accumulated  result.  The 
year  1898  and  subsequent  years  have  as  a  consequence  been  character- 
ized by  the  construction  of  equipment  at  an  almost  unprecedented  rate. 
In  1898  and  1899,  290,000  freight  cars  were  built,  a  number  33,000  in 
excess  of  those  built  in  the  entire  preceding  5  years,  but  leaving  still 
further  a  shortage  of  143,000  cars.  Quoting  still  further  from  data 
furnished  by  the  Pullman  Car  Company,  '*  Extremes  beget  extremes. 
During  the  years  of  depression  few  cars  are  ordered  and  when  the 
reaction  does  come  and  the  railroad  business  revives,  the  freight  cars 
are  not  in  existence  to  handle  it,  and  railroad  officials  become  almost 
frantic.'^  A  peculiar  feature  has  been  the  development  of  the  steel 
freight  cars,  which  have  increased  in  far  more  rapid  proportion  than 
any  other  type.  This  is  shown  by  the  data  also  furnished  by  the  Pull- 
man Company.  From  this  it  appears  that  up  to  January  20,  1901, 
steel  freight  cars  have  been  built  at  the  rate  of  40,000  a  year.  The 
country  is  now  building  equipment  at  the  rate  of  500  freight  cars,  5 
passenger  cars,  and  10  locomotives  a  day. 

In  addition  to  these  vast  expenditures,  which  are  in  the  nature 
of  postponed  operating  expenses,  vast  amounts  are  being  put  into 
permanent  improvement  of  terminals  and  right  of  way.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  Pennsylvania  Company  during  the  calendar  year 
1900  expended  upward  of  f  10,000,000  from  current  income  for  im- 
provements. The  Illinois  Central  in  its  annual  report  to  July,  1901, 
is  able  to  contrast  $1,382  per  mile  spent  for  maintenance,  rising  to 
$1,630  in  1895,  with  more  than  $2,400  per  mile  expended  both  in  1900 
and  1901.  In  addition  to  these  nearly  doubled  maintenance  expenses, 
upwards  of  $8,000,000  from  revenue  have  been  added  for  betterments 
within  four  years.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway,  which  spent 
$2,602,000  for  maintenance  in  1895,  likewise  increased  its  outlays  for 
this  purpose  to  $4,471,000  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  report  also  that  the  New  York  Central,  which  economized 
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during  the  lean  years,  is  being  rebuilt  almost  from  end  to  end.  The 
traditional  policy'  of  the  Lake  Shore  road  since  1883  of  charging  all 
construction  or  equipment  to  operating  expenses — that  is  to  say,  of 
meeting  theirf  out  of  current  earnings — has  been  gradually  extended 
until  it  has  attained  widespread  acceptance.  The  contrast  with  English 
policy  is  clearly  shown  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  road.  On  that  system  the  practice  is  current  of  charging  such 
expenses  to  capital  account — that  is  to  say,  paying  them  by  means  of 
issuing  new  stock  or  bonds.  The  significance  of  this  as  affecting  capi- 
talization will  properly  be  considered  in  connection  with  finance. 

HOW   FAR  ARE  THE   CAUSES   OF   PRESENT    RAH^ROAD 

PROSPERITY  PERMANENT? 

SUMMARY   OF   CAUSES   OF   PROSPERITY. 

Summarizing  the  present  causes  of  railroad  prosperity,  they  seem  to 
be  sixfold.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  due  to  the  revival  of  geneiul 
business  rather  than  to  any  particular  abundance  of  crops.  Secondly, 
the}'^  are  due  to  actually  higher  freight  rates  than  have  prevailed  for 
many  years.  In  the  third  place,  these  rates  are  not  only  higher,  but 
by  reason  of  harmonious  action  of  the  various  roads  they  are  being 
at^tually  maintained.  In  other  words,  rate-cutting  is  less  prevalent 
than  for  many  years.  Fourthly,  the  railroads  are  being  more  econom- 
ically administered  than  at  any  time  in  their  history,  such  economies 
having  been  in  large  measure  induced  as  a  necessity  during  the  lean 
years  of  1893  to  1897.  Fifthly,  extraordinary  expenditures  for  rail- 
road improvement,  and  particularly  for  renovation  of  the  right  of 
way,  are  the  rule.  In  other  words,  a  vast  amount  of  money  is  being 
expended  for  supplies  wliich  are  properly  postponed  operating 
expenses  from  previous  years.  Lastly,  despite  the  increased  volume 
of  business  and  the  growth  of  population,  no  proportionate  amount  of 
new  construction  has  taken  place.  In  other  words,  as  above  men- 
tioned, the  last  decade  has  witnessed  a  notable  decline  in  activity  of 
such  new  construction.  The  result  of  this  is  that  at  the  present  time, 
more  than  at  any  previous  period  in  our  histor}',  the  country  has  grown 
to  the  measure  of  its  transpoitation  facilities. 

PERMANENCE   OF  THESE   FACTORS. 

In  order  to  determine  how  far  the  present  prosperity  of  railroads  is 
permanent,  we  may  properly  apply  this  question  to  each  of  the  sev- 
eral causes  above  cited.  As  to  the  volume  of  business,  while  the  coun- 
try has  grown  in  general  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  continued 
activity  in  general  trade  on  the  present  scale  can  be  maintained.     It 
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does  appear,  however,  that  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  tonnage — 


that  is  to  say,  a  lessening  reliance  of  the  I'ailroads  upon  mere  crop 
transportation — is  a  condition  which  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  a  natural 
result  of  the  growth  of  towns  and  cities  along  the  lines  of  railroad. 
As  for  the  second  factor,  the  peculiarly  high  rates  put  in  force  in 
1900,  more  doubt  may  be  expressed  as  to  their  permanency.  Bail- 
road  returns,  such  as  are  current  at  the  present  time,  are  likely  to 
invite  increased  supervision  and  regulation  of  rates  both  by  courts 
and  State  or  Federal  commissions.  More  effective  than  these,  how- 
ever, in  reducing  rates  must  inevitably  be  the  increasing  competi- 
tion of  railroad  systems,  and  of  rival  markets  one  witlf another.  Every 
improvement  in  transoceanic  transportation  must  sharpen  competition 
of  remote  producers  for  the  world's  market.  The  railroads  of  the 
country  must  perform  their  part  and  in  their  own  interest  in  order  to 
enable  the  American  producer  to  secure  his  share.  The  necessary 
result  of  this  will  be  declining  rates,  such  as  have  been  observed  pro- 
gressively in  the  last  thirty  years.  The  only  other  alternative  is  that 
the  railroads  should  unite  bv  harmonious  action  to  prevent  this  result, 
but  the  danger  to  their  constituents  and  also  to  themselves  through 
hostile  legislative  sentiment  may  be  relied  upon  to  postpone  such 
union.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  maintenance  of  rates  at  pub- 
lished tariffs — that  is  to  say,  the  abolition  of  personal  discrimination 
as  between  various  shippers — is  an  improvement  in  the  railroad  situa- 
tion which  has  come  to  stay.  The  advantage  of  a  phenomenal  volume 
of  business  has  temporarily  aided  in  this  respect.  The  true  status  of 
affairs  is  well  stated  by  President  Ingalls,  of  the  Big  Four  road,  before 
the  Industrial  Commission,  as  follows:  ''My  judgment  is  when  this 
rush  of  business  is  over  the  railroads  will  gradually  drift  back  to  their 
old  ways,  and  we  must  have  some  legislation  to  help  us."  It  is  too 
early,  as  will  appear  from  subsequent  discussion  of  the  communitv-of- 
interest  principle,  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  its  peculiar  eflScacy 
a8  a  safeguard  against  rate  cutting;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  increased 
publicity  and  wise  legislation,  combined  with  a  far-sighted  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads  themselves,  will  never  pennit  a  return  to  the 
wholesale  abuses  of  previous  years  in  this  respect.  Of  the  bright 
future  for  American  railroads  as  a  result  of  their  remarkable  economies 
in  operation  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  further.  That  they  are  better 
and  more  economically  administered  than  ever  before  has  been  amply 
demonstrated.  That  prosperity  will  engender  once  more  a  wasteful- 
ness and  extravagance  of  unscientific  railway  operation  is  hardly  to 
be  feared.  This  is  an  improvement  which  is  apparently  permanent. 
Bespecting  the  stimulus  to  present  prosperity  due  to  vast  improve- 
ments, and  especially  to  expenditure  on  account  of  past  rettenchment 
in  lean  years,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  element  which  must  always 
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peculiarly  exaggerate  the  depression  of  lean  years  and  enhance  the 
beneficence  of  periods  of  prosperity.  The  advantage,  however,  where 
possible,  of  maintaining  railroads  by  normal  expenditures  in  years 
when  prices  are  normal,  rather  than  of  postponing  them  by  shortsighted 
or  enforced  financing  to  years  when  prices  are  inflated,  is  too  patent  to 
merit  discussion.  If  the  experience  of  the  past  has  been  wisely  inter- 
preted, railroad  operation  in  the  future  should  more  and  more  evenly 
distribute  expenditure  year  by  year,  rather  than  concentrate  it,  as  has 
too  often  been  the  case  in  the  past.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
roads  should  prove  a  helpful  factor  in  the  future. 

EFFECT  OF  FUTUBB  RAILROAD  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  final  reason  above  mentioned  for  the  present  prosperity  of 
American  railroads,  and  the  one  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
makes  the  future  bright,  is  the  limitation  of  new  construction.  The 
evils  of  the  past  when  no  price  was  too  great  to  pay  for  a  new  rail- 
road, however  unnecessary  from  the  point  of  vie^w  of  actual  service, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated.  Since,  however,  prosperity 
always  invites  speculation  and  promotion  of  new  corporations,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  dwell  a  little  more  in  detail  upon  this  point. 
The  causes  which  at  the  present  time  tend  to  restrict  the  construction 
of  new  competing  roads  are  several.  In  the  first  place,  the  experience 
of  the  past  makes  financiers  more  cautious.  Bankers  and  underwrit- 
ing syndicates  may  be  expected  to  exercise  greater  caution  in  the  pro- 
motion of  new  roads.  Another  consideration  operating  in  the  same 
way  is  the  increasing  cost  and  difliculty  of  securing  terminal  facilities 
in  any  of  the  more  densely  populated  parts  of  the  country.  The 
enormous  cost  of  the  right  of  way,  and  particularly  of  securing 
entrance  into  the  heart  of  larger  cities,  operates  eflFectively  to  dis- 
courage enterprises  of  this  sort.  The  community  of  interest  prin- 
ciple must  also  be  reckoned  with  to  prevent  adjacent  and  formerly 
rival  systems  from  extending  feeders  or  branch  lines  into  each  other's 
territory  in  order  to  secure  business.  Another  cause  peculiar  to  the 
nature  of  railroad  operation  itself  should  be  mentioned.  Railroad  rates 
have  at  the  present  time  declined  by  reason  of  railroad  competition  to 
a  figure  where  an  enormous  volume  of  traffic  is  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  adequate  return  upon  the  capital  invested.  In  no  other  way 
than  by  transporting  a  huge  volume  of  traffic  with  its  incident  econo- 
mies can  railways  live  under  present  conditions.  Such  a  volume  of 
traffic  is  not  in  existence  at  the  present  time  in  excess  of  existing 
facilities,  and  consequently  the  incentive  to  the  construction  of  new 
lines  is  in  jarge  measure  absent. 

The  causes  limiting  new  railroad  construction  above  mentioned  are 
mainly  private  in  their  character.    The  cooperation  of  the  public  to 
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the  same  end  may,  however,  be  secured  by  enactment  of  wise  legisla- 
tion. Such  is  coming  to  be  the  case  in  many  of  the  most  progressive 
commonwealths.  The  policy  of  requiring  certification  of  a  railroad 
commission  that  public  convenience  and  necessity  warrant  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  road  has  long  been  exemplified  in  Massachusetts.  New 
York,  since  1892,  has  followed  in  the  same  path,  as  have  several  of  the 
other  eastern  States.  Illinois,  a  typical  middle  State,  has  adopted  the 
same  policy.  Thus,  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Illinois  railroad 
commissioners  in  1895,  special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  desirability  of 
restraining  promotion  by  irresponsible  persons.  It  is  accepted  by  that 
commission  as  a  leading  principle  as  laid  down  in  a  recent  case  under 
the  New  York  law,  that  the  privilege  of  constructing  a  railroad  is  but 
a  franchise  granted  by  the  State.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  a 
privilege  to  be  exercised  only  when  its  exigency  and  desirability  has 
been  established  beyond  all  measure  of  doubt. 

The  proposition  has  been  advanced  frequently  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  that  supervision  in  the  construction  of  interstate  lines 
should  be  exercised  not  only  by  the  States  but  by  Federal  authority. 
The  diflBculties  incident  to  such  policy  are,  however,  apparent — ^this 
was  clearly  evidenced  before  the  CuUom  Committee  in  1896 — inasmuch 
as  it  would  always  be  possible  to  construct  a  line  in  sections,  each  section 
being  in  first  instance  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  State. 
By  this  means  the  control  exercised  b}'^  a  Federal  Commission  would 
be  rendered  exceedingly  difficult.  The  conditions  are  markedly  differ- 
ent from  those  which  prevail  in  England,  where,  for  instance,  an  act  of 
Parliament  is  necessary  for  incorporation,  and  where  the  expense  is  so 
considerable  as  to  preclude  irresponsible  promotion.  It  should  be 
stated  that  whatever  the  action  taken,  it  should  not  only  be  in  the 
public  interest,  but  also  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  thie  railroads  already 
constructed.  Railroad  regulation  and  supervision  have  come  to  stay; 
there  can  be  no  question  about  that  fact.  A  corollary,  however,  of 
contarol  and  supervision  should  be  protection,  and  the  only  adequate 
protection  offered  to  existing  railroads  will  be  restraint  upon  the  con- 
struction of  rival  lines  intended  to  serve  not  the  public  but  solely  the 
ends  of  those  who  promote  and  finance  them. 
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II.    CONSOLIDATION  OF  RAILROADS. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  RAILROAD  SYSTEMS  TO  1898. 

FIRST   PERIOD — TO   1870. 

The  development  of  American  railroad  sj'stenis  down  to  1898,  as 
judged  by  magnitude  alone,  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  periods. 
In  the  first — that  is,  down  to  1870 — ^a  few  hundred  miles  in  length 
constituted  the  maximum  for  efficient  operation.  The  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, with  700  miles  of  line,  was  long  considered  one  of  the  greatest  rail- 
roads in  the  world.  Until  after  the  civil  war  there  was  only  one  road 
with  a  length  aggregating  more  than  1,000  miles.  This  growth  began 
early  in  the  fifties,  at  which  time  the  Pennsylvania  system  first  sur- 
passed 500  miles  in  length,  and  in  1853  to  1858,  when  the  New  York 
Central  nucleus  was  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  some  sixteen  inde- 
pendent corporations.  In  the  territory  west  of  Chicago  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  road  operated  but  119  miles  in  1859,  a  figure  which 
rose  to  upward  of  500  in  1866.  The  inconvenience,  both  for  freight 
and  passenger  traffic,  incident  to  these  small  systems  is  of  course  obvi- 
ous. It  is  stated  that,  for  instance,  a  journey  from  New  York  to  the 
Mississippi  in  the  fifties  involved  not  less  than  seven  bodily  transfers 
from  one  car  to  another 

SECOND  PERIOD — 1870-1890. 

The  second  period  in  the  growth  of  consolidation  extended  to  about 
1890,  at  which  time  5,000  miles  represented  about  the  maximum  length 
of  a  single  railroad  in  the  United  States.  The  Pennsylvania  road  had 
grown  to  about  4,000  miles  in  length  by  1880.  The  absorption  of  the 
Nickel  Plate  road  by  the  I^ke  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  in  1882, 
followed  by  absorption  of  the  West  Shore  road  by  the  New  York 
Central  in  1885,  very  considerably  increased  the  length  of  systems 
under  common  control.  In  the  West  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
road  had  grown  by  1886  to  about  3,500  miles,  to  which  was  added 
some  1,500  miles  by  the  control  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
and  Omaha,  and  the  Fremont  and  Elkhorn  roads.  By  1889  the  Union 
Pacific  road  owned  2,000  miles  of  line,  but  controlled  nearly  4,000  more. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  enactment  of  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce  produced  any  effect  upon  this  growth  of  large  systems. 
Upon  the  one  hand  it  appears,  from  investigation  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  itself,  that  consolidation  was  rather  lessened 
after  1887  as  compared  with  preceding  years.  Thus,  from  their  data  it 
appears  that  an  average  of  twenty -seven  companies  per  year  were  con- 
solidated in  1886,  1887,  and  1888,  as  compared  with  eighty-six  compa- 
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nies  annually  consolidated  in  1880, 1881,  and  1882.  On  the  other  hand, 
judged  by  mileage,  1880  witnessed  a  consolidation  of  about  4,000  miles, 
followed  in  1889  by  6,600  miles,  and  in  1890  by  about  3,000  miles  of 
line.  It  does  not  appear  from  this  evidence  that  any  specific  influence 
was  immediately  traceable.  Judgment  should  be  based  upon  a  con- 
siderable term  of  j^ears,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  direct  effect  of  pros- 
perity or  depression  in  any  case. 

third  period— 1890-1898. 

The  decade  after  1890  for  the  first  time  witnessed  the  growth  of  sys- 
tems aggregating  as  high  as  10,000  miles  under  single  control.  The 
Pennsylvania  road  rapidly  increased  its  mileage  to  upward  of  7,000, 
for  example.  The  interchange  of  business  at  Chicago  between  trunk 
lines  and  the  Western  system  had  already  begun  to  foreshadow  alli- 
ances covering  both  territories.  Typical  of  these  were  the.close  work- 
ing agreements  between  the  Yanderbilt  system  and  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  and  the  Union  Pacific  in  the  Far  West.  The  growth 
in  size  of  the  roads,  for  purposes  of  operation  at  least,  although  not 
all  of  them  were  necessarily  consolidated,  is  shown  by  the  following 
statement:  In  1867,  one  road  alone  exceeded  1,000  miles,  constituting 
about  7  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  country.  Ten  years  later, 
in  1877,  11  roads  exceeded  this  figure,  constituting  20  per  cent  of  the 
mileage.  In  1887,  28  companies,  with  44  per  cent  of  the  mileage  of 
the  United  States,  were  over  1,000  miles  in  length;  and  in  1896,  44 
companies,  or  56.9  per  cent  of  the  mileage,  exceeded  this  size.  In  1900 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  mileage  of  the  United  States  was  included  in  sys- 
tems larger  than  1 ,000  miles.  This  statement  illustrates  the  rapid  devel- 
opment which  took  place  after  1890.  A  comparison  of  1880  with  1900 
shows  that  in  the  former  year  there  were  2,085  railroad  companies  in 
existence,  either  operated  independently  or  under  lease,  aggregating 
93,000  miles  in  length.  In  June,  1900,  the  mileage  had  more  than 
doubled,  with  a  total* number  of  2,023  corporations;  but  of  these  only 
847  were  independently  operated,  the  rest  being  either  leased  or 
subsidiary. 

It  is  significant  as  bearing  upon  the  growth  of  railroad  S3^stems  that 
the  period  of  depression  of  1893-1897  retarded  for  some  years  the 
progress  of  its  development.  More  than  this,  several  important  sys- 
tems were  dismembered  as  a  result  of  the  reorganizations  effected 
during  that  period.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Atchison  road  lost  the 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco;  and  the  Union  Pacific  system  lost  the 
Oregon  Short  Line.  In  fact,  the  latter  road  was  entirely  dismem- 
bered. The  Erie  Railroad  alone,  among  the  important  ones  which 
were  subject  to  reorganization,  was  able  to  resist  the  disrupting  ten- 
dency of  financial  readjustments.     The  low-water  mark  in  consolidation 
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occurred  in  1898,  when  only  174  miles  were  actually  consolidated, 
though  others  were  merged  or  leased.  The  entire  reorganization  of 
such  roads  as  the  Richmond  and  West  Point  Terminal  opened  the 
way  to  the  formation  of  newer  and  more  important  systems,  such  as 
the  Southern  Railway,  in  the  subsequent  years.  This  latter  has,  for 
example,  at  the  present  time  absorbed  almost  forty  minor  corporations 
in  a  system  aggregating  between  6,000  and  7,000  miles. 


THE  CONSOLIDATIONS  OF  1898  TO  1900. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Since  the  return  of  prosperity  in  1898,  railroad  consolidation  upon  a 
scale  hitherto  unequalled  has  been  under  way.  The  earlier  systems, 
which  during  the  nineties  rose  to  a  maximum  of  10,000  miles  of  line, 
have  now  been  superseded  by  the  organization  of  systems  under  com- 
mon control  which  include  from  15,000  to  20,000  miles  apiece.  The 
extent  of  this  movement  may  be  judged  from  the  statement  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that "  disregarding  mere  rumors  and 
taking  account  of  well  authenticated  statements,  there  were  absorbed 
in  various  ways  between  July  1,  1899,  and  November  1,  1900,  25,311 
miles  of  railroad.  There  are  in  the  whole  United  States  something 
less  than  200,000  miles  of  road;  more  than  one-eighth  of  this  entire 
mileage  was,  within  the  above  period,  brought  in  one  way  and  another 
under  the  control  of  other  lines."  Since  the  1st  of  November,  1900, 
this  rate  of  consolidation  has  been  still  further  exceeded,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  character  of  the  changes  has  become  noticeably 
different.  Forces  are  apparently  at  work  which  may  within  the  imme- 
diate future  bring  the  railroad  system  of  the  United  States  under 
the  control  of  comparatively  few  dominating  financial  interests.  It  is 
highly  important  that  the  chai'acter  of  this  change  should  be  thoroughly 
understood,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  not  alone  the  consolidation  of 
hitherto  independent  railroads,  but  the  amalgamation  of  entire  systems. 

The  recent  period  of  consolidation  was  inaugurated  early  in  1898 
and  1899,  notably  by  changes  upon  the  Eastern  trunk  lines.  The  New 
York  Central  not  only  took  formal  possession  of  the  Michigan  Central 
road,  but  also  absorbed  bodily  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern, 
which  in  turn  controlled  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and 
other  subsidiary  properties.  These  accessions  have  been  since  followed 
by  the  acquisition  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  and  by 
further  increase  in  investment  holdings  in  the  Big  Four  road.  The 
tendency  toward  expansion  has  been  even  more  marked  in  the  case  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which,  owning  in  fee  but  a  little  over  500 
miles  of  line,  now  leases  and  operates  four  or  five  times  as  much 
directly;  while  at  the  same  time,  through  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
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operating,  west  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie,  it  adds  about  4,300  more  miles 
of  line.  The  following  changes  effected  in  1900  illustrate  the  scope 
of  its  recent  enlargement.  Substantial  investments  having  been  made 
in  the  rival  soft-coal  roads,  such  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio«  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio,  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  these  holdings  have 
since  January,  1900,  been  extended  until  at  the  present  time  they 
amount  to  virtual  control.  In  March  of  the  same  year  the  Erie 
and  Western  Transportation  Company  was  acquired,  giving  greatly 
enlarged  facilities  upon  the  Great  Lakes.  This  was  followed  in  June 
by  the  acquisition  of  the  Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
which,  by  the  control  of  a  majority  of  the  stock,  gave  an  independent 
outlet  to  the  Pennsylvania  system  at  Buffalo.  Two  months  later 
came  the  announcement  of  the  control  of  the  Allegheny  Valley  Rail- 
way, adding  820  miles  of  line  to  its  holdings.  In  the  spring  of  the 
same  year  a  majority  of  stock  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  was  pur- 
chased, and  far-reaching  plans  are  under  way  for  improvement  of 
terminal  facilities  at  New  York. 

The  purchase  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  by  the  Reading 
Railway,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  by  the  Erie  system, 
have  profoundly  affected  the  status  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads. 
Changes  even  more  stupendous  have  been  effected  in  1901  in  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Mississippi.  Prominent  among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  acquisition  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system  by  the  Union 
Pacific;  and  the  joint  purchase  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
by  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  railroads.  The  Southern 
Railway  has  increased  its  line  by  nearly  1,000  miles  through  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  in  the  Southern  States.  In  the  South- 
west there  are  indications  of  the  formation  of  a  great  system  under  the 
domination  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  which,  through  the  con- 
solidation of  various  roads  in  Colorado,  seems  to  be  reaching  out 
toward  an  outlet  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

STATISTICAL  BK8ULT. 

The  magnitude  of  the  amalgamations  hereby  indicated  may  be  appre- 
ciated by  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  various  groups  under  financial 
control,  as  indic4ited  by  the  Common  Carrier,  a  technical  railroad 
journal.  A  similar  table  by  the  editor  of  the  Railway  World  will  be 
found  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  August,  1901.  This  statement  is, 
of  course,  approximate,  but  it  indicates  the  degree  to  which  unification 
has  already  proceeded.  According  to  this  statement  more  than  half 
of  the  mileage  of  the  United  States  is  now  under  the  control  of  six 
financial  interests,  four  of  which  at  least  each  approach  a  limit  of 
mileage  of  20,000  miles.  It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  this  table 
indicates  ownership  and  not  operation.  Many  of  the  separate  railroads 
indicated  are  operated  in  a  number  of  groups. 
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Coynmunity  ofirUerest  among  railroads  in  the  United  Stales. 


Lines. 


I.— Vandbbbilt  Gboup. 

New  York  Central  lines 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western. 
Chicago  and  Northwestern 

II.— MoBGAN  Gboup. 

Southern  Railway 

Mobile  and  Ohio 

Qneen  and  Crescent 

Central  of  Georgia 

Georgia  Southern  and  Florida 

Macon  and  Birmingham 

Philadelphia  and  Reading 

Lehigh  Valley 

Erie 

Central  of  New  Jersey 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

III.— Habbiman  Gboup. 

lUinals  Central 

Union  Pacific 

Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Co. . 

Oregon  Short  Line 

Chicago  and  Alton 

Southern  Pacific 

Kansas  City  Southern 

Chicago  Terminal  Transfer 

IV.—Pennsylvania  Gboup. 

FennsylTania  system 

BofZalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsbuig 

Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio 

Norfolk  and  Western 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  system 

Long  Island 


Miles. 


10,016 

951 

8,560 


19,517 


6,807 

879 

1,115 

1,835 

285 

97 

1,891 

1,401 

2,271 

677 

1.812 


19,078 


5,000 

8,029 

1,187 

1,498 

918 

7,?28 

833 

107 


20,245 


10,081 

650 

688 

1,476 

1.671 

8,156 

603 


18,220 


lines. 


v.— Gould  Gboup. 

Missouri  Padflc 

Texas  and  Pacific 

St.  Louis  and  Southwestern 

International  and  Great  Northern. . . 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 

Rio  Grande  Western 

Wabash 

VI.— Hill  Gboup. 

Great  Northern 

Northern  Pacific 

vn.— Bblmont  Gboup. 

Louisville  and  Nashville 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis 


VIII.— Bblmomt-Moboan. 


G«orgia  Railroad 

Atlanta  and  West  Point 
Western  of  Alabama. . . . 


IX.— iNDBPENDUrr  Ststkmb. 


Seaboard  Air  line 

PlantSystem 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul 

Rock  bland 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 

Atchison, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  (K.  C.  M. 

&B.) 

Chicago  &  Great  Western 

Colorado  Southern 

Pere  Marquette 


Miles. 


5,326 
1,609 
1,265 

825 
1,675 
2,428 

608 
2,358 


16,074 


5,185 
5,188 


10,873 


3,285 
1,195 


4,430 


307 

87 

128 


582 


2,691 
2,170 
6,592 
3,819 
8,070 
7,806 

8,000 
1,028 
1,142 
1,762 


37,977 


SUMMARY. 


Groups. 


Vanderbilt... 

Morgan 

Harriman  — 
Pennsylvania 

Gould 

Hill 


Mileage. 


19.517 
19,073 
20,245 
18,220 
16,074 
10,373 


Groups. 


Belmont 

Belmont^Morgan 

Independent 


Mileage. 


4,430 
532 


106,464 
87,977 


CHARAGTEBISTIGS  AND  OBJECTS  OF  REGENT  CONSOLIDATIONS. 

The  consolidations  of  the  last  two  years  not  only  contrast  strongly 
in  magnitude  with  those  of  earlier  years;  they  are  at  the  same  time 
essentially  different  in  character.  The  purpose  of  the  earlier  combi- 
nations was  in  the  main  to  secure  business  by  extension  of  lines  and 
feeders  to  strategic  points.     As  has  been  properly  said  by  Professor 
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Hull:  '*They  were  primarily  administered  not  geographically;  each 
aimed  to  handle  its  own  traffic  and  to  secure  a  strong  position.  A 
strong  position  was  useful  in  adjusting  a  pool  with  rivals  whose  geo- 
graphical location  was  like  their  own,  and  if  pooling  were  improper  or 
illegal,  a  strong  position  might  prove  not  less  useful  in  fighting." 
These  earlier  extensions  also  conduced  markedly  to  economy  of  oper- 
ation. Thus  in  place  of  the  old  fast  freight  lines  which  operated  over 
a  number  of  independent  roads,  a  single  railroad  company  could  run 
its  own  cars  without  break  directly  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  on 
its  own  rails.  The  object  of  these  later  consolidations  is  essentially 
different.  The  country  has  been  well  equipped  with  a  network  of 
branch  lines  and  feeders.  Most  of  the  strategic  points  have  been 
reached  by  a  number  of  roads  in  common.  There  is  no  longer  any 
object  in  economy  of  operation  to  be  sought;  in  fact,  the  railroads 
since  1890  have  been  obliged  to  divide  their  lines  into  independent 
groups  for  operation  separately,  in  order  to  obtain  a  maximum  of 
economy.  The  new  consolidations  are  intended  expressly  to  obviate 
competition;  once  rival  systems  are  brought  under  control  in  order  to 
insure  harmonious  action.  The  railroads  of  the  country  are  no  longer 
divided  into  trunk  lines  and  western  systems,  but  the  railroads  east 
and  west  of  Chicago  and  even  west  of  the  Missouri  River  are  tending 
to  become  firmly  knitted  together. 

A  peculiarity  of  these  recent  changes  deserves  special  mention.  In 
order  to  attain  a  single  important  end  it  often  becomes  necessary  to 
acquire  an  entire  system  of  railroads,  although  only  a  small  portion  of 
that  system  can  add  directly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  controlling  road. 
Thus,  the  entire  Burlington  system  is  absorbed  by  the  northern  trans- 
continental lines  for  no  other  reason  than  that  thiey  may  obtain  a  direct 
entmnce  into  Chicago.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  purchased  control 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  system,  not  because  it  needed  that  added  mile- 
age, but  rather  that  it  might  indirectly  acquire  the  Central  Pacific  and 
a  direct  outlet  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Long  Island  Railroad  is  pur- 
chased by  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  not  for  its  local  business  along 
the  main  line,  but  simply  in  order  that  valuable  terminals  in  Brooklyn 
may  be  developed.  Even  the  profitable  local  business  of  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  sinks  into  insignificance  as  a  valuable  posses- 
sion of  the  Reading  Railway  when  compared  with  its  subsidiary  coal 
business  and  the  value  of  its  terminals  in  Jersey  City.  This  peculiarity 
of  recent  consolidations  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  country 
is  already  sufficiently  equipped  with  railroad  lines  for  the  transaction 
of  ordinary  business.  New  and  independent  inlets  to  strategic  points 
would  be  therefore  of  doubtful  value  as  self-supporting  feeders.  And 
more  important  still,  terminal  facilities  have  now  become  so  valuable 
that  no  newly  organized  road  or  branch  line  can  hope  to  secure  an 
entrance  without  enormous  cost.     It  may  be  cheaper,  in  other  words, 
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to  buy'  a  whole  system  for  the  sake  of  its  terminals  or  for  the  sake  of 
a  part  of  its  main  line,  than  to  develop  new  terminals  or  to  parallel 
already  existing  railroads. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  the  objects  sought  in  these 
recent  wholesale  consolidations  has  been  the  elimination  of  competi- 
tion; that  is  to  say,  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  established  rates  by 
removal  of  the  incentive  to  rate  cutting  which  competition  in  the  past 
has  induced.  In  order  to  secure  this  end  it  has  become  practically 
necessary  to  dominate  by  one  financial  interest  an  entire  geographical 
section  of  the  country.  This  new  policy  of  division  of  the  field  by 
means  of  community  of  interest  deserves  careful  consideration  by 
itself. 

METHODS  OF  CONSOLIDATION. 

It  is  important  to  consider  some  of  the  methods  by  which  these  con- 
solidations have  taken  place.  These  may  be  denoted  as.  first,  actual 
purchase  or  ownership  in  fee;  secondly,  acquisition  by  lease;  thirdly, 
stockholding  control;  and,  fourthly,  minority  representation  in  direc- 
torates. 

ACTUAL  PURCHASE. 

As  illustrative  of  the  method  of  consolidation  and  extension  by 
actual  purchase,  we  may  instance  particularly  the  cases  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  sale  to  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern 
railroads  jointly;  of  the  Lake  Shore  to  the  New  York  Central;  of  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  to  the  Reading;  and  of  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  to  the  Southern  Railway.  In  the  first  three  of  these  we  have 
the  purchase  eflfected  by  an  exchange  of  bonds  of  the  purchasing  com- 
pany for  the  stock  of  the  road  acquired.  Thus,  for  instance,  stock- 
holders of  the  Burlington  road  receive  for  their  holdings  twice  the 
value  at  par  in  4  per  cent  bonds,  guaranteed  jointly  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  railroads.  The  same  proportion, 
namely,  twice  the  par  value,  was  given  in  the  case  of  the  Lake  Shore 
road,  the  New  York  Central  issuing  in  place  of  the  old  stock,  Si  per 
cent  bonds.  The  terms  of  purchase  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  did  not  differ  in  principle  from  this.  In  the  case  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  by  the  Southern  Railway,  the  policy 
was  slightly  Jifferent,  inasmuch  as  new  bonds  were  exchanged  for  the 
old,  while  the  stock  of  the  Southern  Railway  was  issued  under  a 
guaranteed  dividend  for  the  stock  of  the  road  absorbed.  The  pecul- 
iarity of  this  method  of  consolidation  is  that  it  often  involves  a  great 
expansion  in  the  capitalization  of  the  parent  company;  in  at  least  two 
cases  above  mentioned  there  having  been  an  issue  of  bonds  equal  to 
twice  the  volume  of  the  stock  retired.  This  at  the  same  time  involves 
a  permanent  and  fixed  charge  upon  the  earnings  of  the  parent  company 
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to  the  same  degree.  It  crystallizes  once  and  for  all,  apparently,  any 
overcapitalization  of  the  absorbed  corporations,  thereby  tending  to 
prevent  any  future  reduction  in  the  burden  imposed  upon  the  shipping 
public.  On  the  other  hand,  such  consolidation,  with  actual  amalgama- 
tion, unites  the  several  properties  in  a  definite  and  harmonious  interest. 
There  is  less  likelihood  that  one  property  can  be  ^^ milked"  for  the 
benefit  of  another. 

Not  only  in  the  case  of  these  recent  consolidations,  but  in  the  rail- 
road policy  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  may  be  detected  a  tend- 
ency toward  the  actual  consolidation  of  railroad  properties  through 
ownership  in  fee.  This  has  always  been  the  policy  of  certain  railroads, 
notably  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  which  has  been  a  com- 
pact property  from  the  first,  having  built  its  own  lines  and  held  them 
in  fee  for  itself.  The  Atchison  Railroad  has  recently  voted  to  purchase 
in  fee  a  number  of  subsidiary  properties  formerly  held  under  a  more 
elastic  tenure.  The  same  policy  has  been  adopted  upon  the  Erie  road, 
which  since  its  last  reorganization  has  been  simplifying  the  terms 
under  which  it  controlled  its  constituent  parts.  And  the  Burlington 
road  in  1900,  prior  to  its  surrender  of  independence,  voted  to  purchase 
in  fee  all  of  its  leased  lines. 

CONSOLIDATION  BY  LEASE. 

One  fundamental  objection  to  consolidation  by  purchase  is  to  be 
found  in  the  hostility  of  State  legislatures.  This  has  in  many  States 
taken  the  form  of  actual  prohibition  of  consolidation  in  this  way.  In 
some  instances,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Northern  in  Minne- 
sota, it  has  made  it  necessary  to  develop  the  system  by  means  of  lease 
entirely  rather  than  by  actual  purchase.*  The  opposition  by  the  Missis- 
sippi Railroad  Commission  to  the  purchase  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  is  ^ 
another  instance  in  point,  as  well  as  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois  which  held  that  in  the  absence  of  special  authority  no 
Illinois  corporation  could  be  consolidated  with  other  roads.  Particu- 
larly in  Massachusetts,  where  public  policy  is  clearly  defined,  such 
consolidation  is  viewed  with  disfavor.  For  this  reason  most  of  the 
consolidations  in  New  England,  and  particularly  the  recent  absorption 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  by  the  New  York  Central,  and  of 
the  Fitchburg  Railroad  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  have  been 
by  means  of  lease.  Such  acquisition  by  lease  has  one  marked  advan- 
tage. The  transaction  involves  no  issue  of  new  securities  and  conse- 
quently no  opportunity  for  an  undue  increase  of  capitalization.  The 
rental  is  fixed  as  a  dividend,  which  is  a  matter  of  public  record.  Such 
leases,  moreover,  do  not  involve  the  sacrifice  of  the  identity  of  the 
subsidiary  company.  Of  course,  where  they  are  made  for  long  periods, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  West  Shore  lease  to  the  New  York  Central  for 
475  years,  or  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  by  the  Pennsylvania  for  999 

'The  salts  institated  against  the  Northern  Securities  Company  in  January ,  1902, 
are  recent  examples. 
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years,  such  a  lease  practically  amounts  to  entire  consolidation.  But 
where  public  supervision  is  enforced,  as  in  the  recent  lease  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  in  Massachusetts,  the  term  is  expressly  limited  in 
this  case  to  98  years.  Such  a  policy  opens  the  way,  consequently,  to 
a  readjustment  of  financial  and  traffic  burdens  under  the  changed  con- 
ditions which  may  prevail  at  the  expiration  of  that  term.  It  avoids 
the  possible  injustice  to  future  generations  incident  to  a  consolidation 
upon  unequal  terms.  As  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  absorption  by 
lease,  it  appears  that,  in  1880,  53  leading  railroads  owned  and  operated 
directly  46,000  miles  of  line,  at  the  same  time  leasing  13,000  miles,  or 
about  22  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  January,  1899,  these  same  compa- 
nies owned  96,000  miles  and  leased  36,000,  or  about  27  per  cent  of 
their  mileage.  From  this  it  appears  that  in  general  the  tendency 
toward  growth  by  lease  has  rather  exceeded  that  toward  actual  con- 
solidation by  purchase,  at  least  until  very  recently. 

CONTROL  BY   HOLDING   OF  STOCK. 

A  third  method  of  expansion,  more  elastic  than  either  purchase  or 
lease,  is  that  of  control  by  means  of  the  purchase  of  capital  stock. 
This  policy  has  long  been  pursued  to  some  degree  by  the  railroads  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  seems  to  be  increasing  in  favor  of  late. 
Among  the  recent  consolidations  eflPected  by  this  means  may  be 
instanced  the  control  of  the  various  soft  coal  roads  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Company,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Southern  Pacific  S3'stem  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Such  ownership  of  the  stock  or  bonds  of  one 
railroad  by  another  may  accomplish  either  one  of  two  objects.  It  may 
be  intended  to  secure  corporate  control,  or  it  may  serve  merely  for 
purposes  of  investment.  In  the  latter  case,  such  stock  holdings  con- 
stitute a  convertible  surplus,  offering  all  the  inducements  for  invest- 
ment or  speculation  which  such  ownership  implies.  The  extent  of 
such  holdings  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  on  June  30, 
1900,  out  of  a  total  of  stocks  and  bonds  at  par  of  $10,746,000,000  out- 
standing in  1900,  railroad  corporations  owned  upward  of  $1,943,000,000, 
or  approximately  18  per  cent.  Of  this  amount  railroad  coiporations 
owned  $472,000,000  worth  of  bonds  out  of  a  total  bond  issue  of 
$4,900,000,000;  whiletheirholdingsofstockamounted  to  $1,470,000,000 
out  of  a  total  share  capital  of  $5,846,000,000.  Obviously  these  pro- 
portions of  stock  and  bonds  respectively  would  vary  considerably 
according  to  the  end  desired.  Ownership  of  stock  usually  determines 
policy  in  the  control  of  the  road,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  owner- 
ship of  bonds  is  perhaps  most  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
investment.  The  prosperity  of  1892  was  characterized  by  the  owner- 
ship of  one-quarter  of  all  the  railroad  stock  of  the  country  by  rail- 
roads themselves.  The  disrupting  tendencies  of  the  period  of  depres- 
sion after  1893  tended  to  lessen  this  control  by  means  of  stockholding, 
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and  ftt  the  same  time  rendered  necessary  the  sacrifice  of  many  bonds 
held  for  investment.  In  other  words,  the  surplus  invested  in  securi- 
ties of  this  kind  had  to  be  drawn  upon  to  maintain  dividend  payments. 
The  return  of  prosperity  in  1898  with  an  increase  in  the  market 
quotations  for  bonds,  accompanied  by  the  desirability  of  increasing 
stockholding  for  purposes  of  control,  led  to  a  considerable  change 
in  the  proportions  of*  stock  and  bonds  held  in  railroad  hands.  Since 
1898  an  appreciable  tendency  in  favor  of  stockholding  rather  than 
investment  in  bonds  has  consequently  been  the  rule.  The  fiscal  year 
1900  witnessed  an  enormous  increase  in  such  investments  by  railroads 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  the  increase  over  1899  being  no  less  than 
$341,000,000.  Its  significance  may  be  appreciated  by  comparison  with 
the  increases  of  previous  years,  since  1899  exce^ed  1898  by  only 
$80,500,000,  and  1898  exceeded  1897  by  $54,460,000.  Of  this  unpre- 
cedented increase  for  1900  only  $78,000,000  was  in  the  form  of  bonds, 
leaving  $262,000,000  as  representing  the  increase  in  stock  holdings. 
Such  has  been  one  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  consolidations  of 
1900. 

The  distinction  between  actual  purchase  or  absorption  of  one  road 
by  another  and  of  mere  control  by  stock  holdings  lies  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  latter  case  a  bare  majority  of  the  stock,  and  in  some  cases  even 
less,  is  necessary.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  relatively  small  but 
compact  minority  of  stockholders  can  exercise  a  disproportionate  influ- 
ence upon  corporate  policy.  For  this  reason  the  investment  necessary 
by  one  road  in  the  securities  of  another  may  be  very  considerably  dimin- 
ished, at  the  same  time  all  purposes  of  control  being  effectually  attained. 
Many  of  the  older  consolidations  effected  by  stock  ownership,  espe- 
cially in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  country,  are  characterized  by  the  owner- 
ship of  far  more  than  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock.  Thus  the  New 
York  Central  owned  91.5  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  road  prior  to  its  absorption.  It  at  the  same  time 
owned  86  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Michigan  Central.  This  is  very 
different  from  control  in  a  case  like  that  exercised  by  the  Boston  and 
Maine  road  over  the  Maine  Central,  where  a  bare  majority  of  the 
capital  stock  gives  control.  In  the  case  of  ownership  of  stock  in  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  by  the  Pennsylvania  road,  $40,000,000  only  out  of  a 
total  of  $105,000,000  suffices  to  give  control.  The  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road absorbed  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  through  purchase  of  only 
about  $85,000,000  worth  of  stock  out  of  a  total  of  $192,000,000.  At 
the  same  time,  such  holdings  are  often  capable  of  enlargement  through 
allotment  of  convertible  bonds.  Such  possibilities  of  exchange  often 
operate  to  transform  a  minority  into  an  actual  controlling  interest. 

Many  abuses  are  obviously  possible  where  the  control  of  one  road  by 
another  consists  in  holdings  of  a  bare  majority,  or  even  smaller  propor- 
tion, of  the  stock.     The  laws  of  man}'  States  and  recent  court  decisions 
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tend  to  protect  the  rights  of  minority  stockholders,  but  the  situation  is 
still  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Popular  hostility  to  such  absorption  is 
evidenced,  for  example,  by  the  bill  recently  introduced  and  passed  by 
the  house  of  representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  in  March,  1901,  requiring 
railroad  companies  owning  two-thirds  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  con- 
necting line  to  purchase  the  latter  outright.  This  would  affect  such 
transactions  as  the  purchase  of  an  interest  in  the  Allegheny  Valley  Rail- 
road by  the  Pennsylvania  very  considerably.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
former  road  is  $30,000,000.  The  Pennsylvania  road  owns  something 
in  excess  of  two-thirds  of  this  amount.  The  enactment  of  such  legis- 
lation as  this  would  obviously  require  investment  of  a  much  larger 
amount  of  capital  than  was  originally  intended  to  secure  control. 
Such  legislation  would  apparently  affect  also  the  purchase  of  the  West- 
ern New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Railway,  which,  as  has  been  said,  was 
intended  to  afford  an  opening  to  the  lakes  at  Buffalo. 

C50MMUNITY   OF  INTEREST. 

The  consolidations  of  1899-1900  have  given  rise  to  a  new  phase  of 
railroad  policy,  novel  alike  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  This 
policy,  denoted  as  either  community  of  interest  or  community  of  own- 
ership, is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  efficient  representation  by  one 
railroad  upon  the  directorate  of  another.  This  representation,  in- 
tended to  affect  the  policy  of  the  junior  company,  may  represent  actual 
control  or  merely  a  minority  interest,  as  the  case  may  be.  Its  objects 
at  the  same  time  may  vary  all  the  way  from  the  entire  elimination  of 
the  disturbing  element  of  a  rate-cutting  road,  to  the  maintenance  of  har- 
monious railroad  policy  between  a  number  of  rivals.  A  good  example 
of  such  community  of  interest  for  the  elimination  of  rate  cutting  is 
found  in  the  purchase  of  the  Chicago,  Peoria  and  Northern  Railroad  by 
the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  railroads  jointly.  A  similar  and  more  recent  instance  is  the 
purchase  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  road  by 
parties  in  control  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  had  for  many  years  been  a  notoriously 
disturbing  element  in  trunk-line  territory.  Common  agreement 
between  the  standard  lines  for  the  elimination  of  rate  cutting  resulted 
in  this  action.  Another  possible  instance,  although  it  has  not  yet  been 
verified,  would  be  the  purchase  jointly  of  control  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  by  all  the  lines  whose  anthracite  coal  interests  are  affected. 

The  clearest  instance,  however,  of  this  new  policy  in  railroad  man- 
agement is  offered  by  the  recent  history  of  the  Northen  Pacific  Rail- 
way. This  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  purchase  of  control  of  the 
Burlington  road,  already  described,  that  it  may  justify  further  details 
respecting  the  entire  episode.  Consideration  of  the  accompanying 
map  shows  that  transcontinental  business  through  the  group  of  North- 
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western  States  is  monopolized  by  two  pai*allel  roads,  the  Great  North- 
em  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  which  have  terminals  at  the  same  points,  St. 
>  Paul  on  the  east  and  the  Pacific  coast  ports  on  the  west.  During  recent 
financial  difiiculties  of  the  older  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  Mr.  James 
J.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern  road,  and  others  purchased 
a  leading  interest  in  its  stock,  in  order  that  the  two  roads  might  work 
harmoniously  for  the  attainment  of  a  common  end.  The  difficulty, 
however,  which  confronted  these  roads  was  that  the  other  transcon- 
tinental routes,  such  as  the  Union  Pacific,  operating  direct  to  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Atchison  and  Southern  Pacific  roads,  were  all  able 
to  secure  business  to  better  advantage  by  reason  of  access  directly  into 
Chicago  or  New  Orleans,  respectively.  It  became  of  the  utmost 
importance,  therefore,  in  such  competition  that  these  northern  roads 
should  in  some  way  gain  control  of  a  connection  into  Chicago.  An 
offer  was  made  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  road  for  pur- 
chase. Negotiations  to  this  end,  however,  came  to  naught,  owing  to 
the  widespread  ownership  of  St.  Paul  common  stock,  and  to  peculiari- 
ties in  the  relations  of  the  holders  of  preferred  to  common  stock. 
These  factors,  together  with  the  determined  opposition  of  important 
stockholders  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  independence  of  the  road,  forced  the 
representatives  of  the  northern  transcontinental  roads  to  turn  their 
attention  to  another  of  the  "granger"  properties — the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington and  Quincy  Railroad. 

In  the  meantime  it  became  apparent  to  other  railroads  engaged  in 
transcontinental  and  "granger"  business  that  such  a  consolidation 
might  operate  to  jeopardize  important  i  nterests.  Thus  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  road,  which  had  been  receiving  a  large  amount  of  freight 
at  St.  Paul  from  the  transcontinental  roads,  would  suffer  by  any  con- 
solidation which  caused  the  diversion  of  its  traffic  from  itself  to  the 
Burlington  connection.  The  Union  Pacific  road,  also  closely  affili- 
ated with  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  might  suffer  from  such  a 
consolidation,  since  business  which  it  formerly  had  received  from  the 
Burlington  might  likewise  be  diverted  to  the  north.  In  fact,  such  a 
consolidation  threatened  to  upset  entirely  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
territory  west  of  Chicago. 

Early  in  May,  J  901,  financial  interests  identified  with  the  rival 
properties  sought  apparently  either  to  prevent  the  consummation  of 
this  purchase,  or  at  all  events  to  mitigate  any  evil  results  which  it 
might  have  to  themselves,  by  extensive  purchases  of  securities  in  the 
companies  affected.  In  other  words,  to  be  specific,  financial  interests 
controlling  the  Union  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads  began  to  pur- 
chase Northern  Pacific  Railway  stock  in  the  open  market.  Mr.  Hill, 
representing  the  Great  Northern  road,  on  the  other  hand,  desirous  of 
confirming  his  control,  continued  to  make  extensive  purchases.  As  a 
result  of  these  purchases  by  the  two  parties,  the  price  of  Northern 
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Pacific  stock  rose  enormously — at  the  rate  of  23  points  in  one  day,  for 
instance — reaching  finally  a  figure  of  160,  the  price  five  months  earlier 
having  been  only  58.  The  sales  became  so  large  in  amount  that  it 
finally  became  apparent  that  the  market  had  been  oversold;  in  other 
words,  that  a  great  amount  of  stock  at  these  temptingly  high  prices 
bad  been  sold  short  The  result  was  a  corner  which  surpassed  in  its 
magnitude  any  in  our  previous  railroad  history,  such  as  the  Har- 
lem corner  in  1868,  and  that  in  Chicago  and  Northwestern  stock 
in  1892.  The  price  of  Northern  Pacific  common  stock  rose  to  $300 
and  then  to  $1,000  per  share,  remaining  at  this  figure  for  only  part 
of  a  day.  The  sacrifices  necessary  to  secure  funds  for  covering 
contracts  precipitated  a  panic  of  widespread  proportions.  This 
began  on  the  9th  of  May.  As  indicative  of  the  range  of  values 
sacrificed,  Atchison  common  stock  fell  35  points;  St.  Paul  31,  and 
Union  Pacific  37. 

The  important  feature  of  the  compromise  betwe^  these  rival  inter- 
ests for  control  was  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  railroads,  to  permit  the  consummation  of  the  purchase 
of  the  Burlington  road.  At  tiie  same  time  it  was  agreed  that  the  com- 
position of  the  directorate  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  should 
be  left  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  who  should  endeavor  to  secure  adequate 
representation  of  all  parties  interested  upon  that  board.  This  agree- 
ment, which  represents  the  novel  policy  of  community  of  interest,  was 
officially  announced  on  the  31st  of  May.  The  directorate  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  as  promulgated  on  July  18,  was  com- 
posed as  follows:  James  J.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway;  E.  H.  Harriman,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad;  William  Rockefeller,  director  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway;  H.  McKay  Twombly, 
director  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company,  and 
Samuel  Rea,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
Quoting  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Morgan  nominating  this  board,  we 
have  an  express  statement  as  to  its  purpose:  ''Every  important  inter- 
est will  have  its  representative,  who  will  be  brought  into  close  touch 
with  the  situation  as  a  whole,  and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
reaching  a  conclusion  that  will  be  fair  and  just  to  all  concerned,  and 
tend  to  the  establishment  of  permanent  harmony  among  the  different 
lines."  It  will  be  observed  from  this  directorate  that  the  individual 
members  do  not  in  all  cases  represent  actual  ownership  in  the  North- 
ern Pacific  road.  They  represent  rather  interests  whose  prosperity  is 
more  or  less  directly  dependent  upon  the  traffic  policy  pursued  by 
that  road.  In  fact,  of  all  the  original  parties  interested  in  the  North- 
ern Pacific  road,  but  one  of  the  five  gentlemen  on  the  directorate  remains, 
all  the  others  standing  respectively  for  either  the  other  competing 
"granger"  roads,  the  competing  transcontinental  line,  the  Vanderbilt, 
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or  the  Pennsylvania  trunk  line  systems.  It  has  since  been  stated  that 
a  third  element  in  this  agreement  was  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
should  be  accorded  the  right  to  negotiate  for  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul.  Of  this  fact  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  confirmation. 
The  movement  of  the  stock  in  the  market,  however,  seemed  to  counte- 
nance such  a  view.  The  advantage  to  the  Union  Pacific  interests  would 
be,  obviously,  that  a  road  which  has  threatened  for  many  years  to  build 
an  independent  outlet  to  the  Pacific  coast  would  be  thereby  prevented 
from  pushing  such  a  line  to  completion.  This,  in  connection  with  the 
practical  elimination  of  the  Burlington  Road  as  a  rival  transcontinental 
line,  greatly  simplifies  the  entire  situation  so  far  as  the  Pacific  coast 
business  is  concerned.  The  importance  of  this  Pacific  coast  business, 
in  view  of  the  recent  territorial  expansion  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  Orient,  is  undoubtedly  the  factor  which  has  concen- 
trated the  attention  of  financiers  upon  this  far  western  railroad  situation 
at  the  present  tim^. 

RAILROAD  SECURITIES  COMPANY. 

One  further  possible  development  of  railroad  consolidation  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  This  is  the  projected  formation  of  a  railroad  secu- 
rities company  which  shall  be  organized  to  purchase  and  hold  stocks 
and  bonds  in  all  railroads  west  of  the  Mississippi,  administering  their 
afitairs  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  harmony.  This  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  financial  pool.  It  was  announced  in  February  that  such 
a  company  had  been  incorporated  in  New  Jersey  with  a  capita]  of 
J20,000,000,  this  to  be  largely  increased  as  necessity  determined. 
Such  a  scheme,  however,  is  essentially  diflferent  in  its  nature  from 
the  mere  community  of  interest  principle  which  has  been  described. 
The  latter  implies  the  direction  of  a  railroad's  policy  by  others  than 
those  who  are  largely  identified  in  its  ownership,  whereas  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  finance  company  implies  that  it  is  to  assume  the  actual 
ownership  of  railroad  securities,  issuing  therefor  its  own  certificates. 
Whether  the  community  of  interest  principle  shall  give  way  ultimately 
to  such  further  development  remains  for  the  future  to  determine. 

The  prediction  embodied  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  realized  at 
a  late  date — ^preventing  the  insertion  of  only  the  most  general  features 
concerning  the  incorporation  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company. 
Announcement  is  made  on  November  13  that  the  consolidation  of  the 
Northwestern  transcontinental  lines  has  been  effected  by  the  incor- 
poration of  a  finance  company,  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  which 
will  take  over  the  stocks  of  both  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  railways.  This  new  corporation  is  capitalized  at  $400,000,000, 
an  amount  which  will  scarcely  cover  the  present  requirements  for 
purchase  of  the  Northern  Pacific  common  capital  stock  at  115,  and  of 
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the  Great  Northern  stock  at  180,  as  reported.  The  charter  of  the 
company  apparently  provides  for  a  subsequent  increase  of  the  capital 
to  cover  whatever  sums  are  necessary.  As  organized,  this  finance 
corporation  will  represent  both  of  the  two  rival  interests  which  have 
from  the  first  sought  to  obtain  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific  road  in 
order  thereby  to  control  the  Burlington  system.  While  James  J. 
Hill,  the  president  of  the  Great  Northern  road,  will  be  president  of 
this  company,  prominent  representation  will  be  aflforded  to  the  so-called 
Harriman  directors.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  what  dis- 
position will  be  made  of  the  Burlington  company,  although  apparently 
the  settlement  involves  a  lease  of  this  railroad  back  again-to  a  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railway  company,  which  shall  operate  it  as  an 
independent  property,  or,  rather,  as  a  railroad  which  should,  while  serv- 
ing the  Morgan-Hill  interests  in  the  Northern  transcontinental  lines, 
in  nowise  jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  Union  Pacific  properties.. 
In  conclusion,  it  is  pertinent  to  call  attention  to  the  magnitude  of  this 
enterprise,  involving  a  total  capitalization  of  more  than  $1,000,000,000. 
This  figure  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  the  W:00,000,000  of  share 
capital  to  $617,000,000  of  funded  debt  of  the  constituent  companies. 
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The  older  and  more  familiar  object  of  consolidation  incident  to  the 
growth  of  separate  and  individualized  systems  is,  of  course,  the  exten- 
sion of  facilities  for  securing  business.  Among  consolidations  of  this 
kind  may  be  mentioned  distinctively  the  purchase  of  the  Western  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  road,  giving  another  outlet  to  the  Pennsylvania 
system  upon  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  lease  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
by  the  New  York  Central.  A  second  purpose  is  the  elimination  of 
competition.  Older  examples  of  this  policy  are,  for  instance,  the  pur- 
chase of  the  West  Shore  Railroad  by  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
strenuous  efforts  made  by  the  late  Commodore  Vanderbilt  to  secure 
control  of  the  Erie  Railroad  in  order  to  steady  the  trunk  line  situation. 
This  phase  of  consolidation  seems  to  have  received  particular  attention 
in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  leading  principle  in  the 
extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interests  in  the  Southern  trunk 
lines,  such  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and 
other  soft-coal  carriers.  Rumor  has  it  that  the  Wisconsin  Central 
road,  which  has  long  been  a  disturbing  element  in  the  Northwest,  is  to 
be  taken  over  jointly  by  the  stronger  properties  within  whose  territory 
it  lies.  The  purchase  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  a  notoriously  indis- 
criminate rate  cutter,  by  the  Southern  Railway  may  have  been  dictated 
in  part  by  this  same  reason. 
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TEKRITORIAIi   GROUPING. 

The  third  and  most  important  object  sought  in  recent  consolidations, 
however,  remains  to  be  mentioned,  deserving  treatment  somewhat 
more  in  detail.  An  obvious  and  logical  result  of  the  wholesale 
consolidations  of  the  last  two  years  may  be  to  apportion  the  entire 
country  between  great  groups  of  railroad  interest,  each  of  which  shall 
entirely  dominate  the  situation  within  its  own  area.  This  policy  of 
territorial  grouping  or  division  of  the  field  is  not  new  in  Europe.  It 
was  the  expedient  finally  adopted  after  years  of  disturbance  in  France, 
and  its  results  have  been  in  the  main  salutary.  It  is  likewise  the  policy 
which  has  been  pursued  as  between  the  various  express  companies 
operating  in  the  United  States  for  a  number  of  years.  On  American 
railroads  it  was  first  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  New  England  terri- 
tory, where  conditions  most  nearly  approached  those  which  prevailed 
in  western  Europe.  This  culminated  in  the  agreement  of  1893  by 
which  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven, 
and  Hartford  road  agreed  to  keep  out  of  each  other's  territor}',  each 
developing  its  own  resources  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  The  recent 
lease  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  and  the  purchase  of  the  Central  Mas- 
sachusetts by  the  Boston  and  Maine  completed  this  plan  of  division. 
All  the  railroads  in  New  England  at  the  present  time,  except  two  in 
Vermont,  are  segregated  in  two  groups,  lying  respectively  nortlT  and 
south  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  which  affords  a  mere  outlet 
to  the  coast  for  the  New  York  Central. 

Such  a  policy  of  division  of  the  field  or  territorial  apportionment  would 
seem  to  be  a  logical  result  of  the  community  of  interest  plan  whicji  has 
been  already  described.  Both  alike  seem  to  be  in  some  degree  also 
the  product  of  the  prohibition  of  pooling  by  the  Act  to  Regulate  Com- 
merce in  1887.  Territorial  division  of  the  field  is,  however,  essentially 
different  from  community  of  interest.  The  latter  implies  that  each 
road  throughout  a  section  of  the  countiy  shall  be  represented  ade- 
quately upon  the  directorate  of  every  other  road.  Such  a  situation, 
which  might  make  for  harmony,  will,  however,  as  it  appears,  speedily 
become  complex.  The  distinction  between  the  two  may  be  shown 
by  developments  in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  The  control  of  that  road  was  origi- 
nally secured  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania;  that  is 
to  say,  the  standard  trunk  line  interests  jointly.  It  soon  became 
apparent,  however,  that  the  interests  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  in 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  were  far  more  intimate  than  those  of  the  New 
York  Central,  the  latter  road  merely  being  concerned  in  the  prevention 
of  rate  cutting.  As  a  result,  an  exchange  of  holdings  seems  to  have 
taken  place  to  the  end  that  the  Pennsylvania  is  allowed  to  dominate 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  which  operates  alongside  of  it,  and  which 
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is  likewise  engaged  as  a  rival  in  the  bituminous  coal  traffic;  while  on 
the  other  hand  investments  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  in  properties 
contiguous  to  the  New  York  Central  are  released  in  favor  of  the  Van- 
derbilt  interest.  In  other  words,  an  exchange  of  investments  takes 
place  on  the  basis  of  territorial  apportionment.  Community  of  inter- 
est control  is  superseded  by  division  of  the  field.  If  such  influences 
shall  subsequently  come  into  play  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
country,  the  division  of  the  field  policy  so  long  peculiar  to  France  may 
become  an  established  fact  in  the  United  States. 

Considering  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  it  appears  that  the  char- 
acter and  scoi)e  of  such  territorial  grouping  as  a  possible  development 
of  the  future  may  be  determined  with  some  definiteness.  In  the  first 
place,  the  New  England  roads  are  already  consolidated  on  such  a  basis. 
Secondly,  in  trunk-line  territory  the  division  of  the  field  seems  to 
have  been  recently  progressing  as  described;  that  is  to  say,  the 
Southern  trunk  lines  are  under  the  control  of  the  Pennsylvania  road, 
leaving  alone  the  Erie  and  other  minor  properties  as  independent. 
Rumors  that  the  Erie,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  others  are  to  be  dealt 
with  under  the  conununity  of  interest  plan  are  rife,  as  also  that  the 
coal  interests  of  some  of  these  roads  are  to  be  brought  under  com- 
mon control  with  the  other  anthracite  carriers,  whereas  their  general 
transportation  interests  will  be  affiliated  with  tiie  standard  trunk  lines. 
This  latter  policy  in  the  case  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  has  been 
repeatedly  predicted.  The  third  territorial  group  centers  in  the 
Southern  States.  In  this  section  of  the  country  the  Southern  Bail- 
way  is  reaching  out  and  absorbing  branches  as  well  as  competi- 
tors in  all  directions.  Its  relations  with  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville have  not  alwa3's  been  distinctly  competitive.  Practical  pooling 
at  important  points  has  long  existed.  If,  however,  as  seems  probable, 
the  Southern  road  should  secure  an  inlet  to  Chicago  as  it  has  already 
secured  an  entrance  into  St.  Louis,  it  will  come  into  distinctly  com- 
petitive rivalry  with  the  Illinois  Central,  and  then  to  a  larger  degi'ee 
with  the  Louisville  arid  Nashville.  Until  this  time  the  prospects  of 
wholesale  combination  on  the  basis  of  community  of  interest  or  other- 
wise appear  to  be  rather  unlikely.  A  fourth  group  is  composed  of  the 
"granger  roads"  operating  in  the  territory  northwest  from  and  tribu- 
tary to  Chicago.  These  roads  are  controlling  a  larger  and  larger  pro- 
portion of  local  business,  mitigating  the  ardor  of  competition,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  absorption  of  the  Burlington  road  by  the  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  companies  has  altered  the  status  of 
affairs  very  considerably.  The  possibilities  of  consolidation  of  these 
independent  "granger"  properties  are  perhaps  more  remote  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  In  the  Southwest,  last  of  the  five  ter- 
ritorial groupings,  there  is  strong  evidence  of  a  tendency  toward  con- 
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solidation.  This  seems  to  be  progressing  under  the  dominant  influence 
of  the  so-called  Gould  properties,  notably  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the 
Iron  Mountain  Railway.  These  roads  if  closely  affiliated  in  interest 
with  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  which  has  just  absorbed  the  Rio 
Grande  Western  and  the  Colorado  Southern,  would  constitute  a  vast 
network.  The  five  groups  already  described  leave  but  one  remaining — 
namely,  the  transcontinental  lines.  These  railroads,  five  in  number, 
have,  with  the  exception  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  been 
recently  brought  distinctly  under  the  conmiunity-of-ownership  policy 
of  operation.  That,  in  fact,  is  the  significance  of  the  developments  in 
the  Northern  Pacific  directorate,  which  have  been  described  at  length. 
The  situation  in  this  territory  has  been  vastly  improved  by  the  devel- 
opments there  noted.  In  the  first  place,  the  anomaly  of  the  control  of 
the  Central  Pacific  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco  by  a  railroad  entirely 
independent  of  the  Union  Pacific,  which  alone  enters  Ogden  from  the 
east,  has  been  eliminated.  To  be  sure,  California  still  remains  under 
practical  monopoly  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  but  a  transfer  of 
the  Central  Pacific  to  the  Union  Pacific  would  be  a  natural  and  desira- 
ble outcome  of  the  recent  consolidations.  At  the  latest  writing  it 
appears  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  interests  dominate  the  entire 
transcontinental  situation,  and  by  so  doing  will  be  able  to  direct  their 
affaii*s  along  a  definite  and  harmonious  policy. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  CONSOLIDATION  UPON  FREIGHT 

RATES. 

Three  possible  effects  of  railroad  consolidation  upon  freight  rates 
are  discernible.  The  first  is  that  they  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  steady 
rates  and  to  eliminate  personal  discrimination  and  rate  cutting.  The 
second  is  that  they  tend  to  retard  the  fall  of  freight  rates  and  perhaps 
even  to  induce  an  actual  advance.  The  third  is  that  they  may  operate 
profoundly  to  modify  the  adjustment  of  freight  rates  as  between 
different  cities,  markets,  and  sections  of  the  country.  These  may  be 
considered  seriatim, 

EFFECT   ON   DISCRIMINATIONS. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  a  most  beneficent  result  of  railroad  con- 
solidation will  be  the  probable  elimination  of  the  temptation  or  even 
necessity  of  granting  special  rates  to  favored  shippers.  This  is  discussed 
in  another  connection,  as  also  the  question  as  to  whether  the  legalization 
of  railroad  pools  might  not  have  produced  the  same  beneficent  result. 
The  difference  between  the  two,  however,  is  that  consolidation  once 
effected  becomes  permanent,  whereas  pooling  agreements  permit  of 
readjustment  from  time  to  time  to  suit  changed  conditions.     Accept- 
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ing,  however,  the  recent  developments  an  a  fact  and  not  as  an  alter- 
native, it  must  be  conceded  that  the  elimination  of  the  power  to 
compete  will  at  the  same  time,  in  the  words  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  "  eliminate  the  power  to  discrimi- 
nate." For  the  first  time  the  railroads  may  effectively  present  a 
united  front  to  industrial  combinations,  or  to  the  large  shipper  who 
seeks  to  compel  concessions  under  threat  of  a  diversion  of  his  business 
to  a  rival  line. 

EFTECrr  ON  LEVEL  OF  RATES. 

As  to  the  second  effect  upon  rates,  namely,  that  consolidation  opens 
the  way  to  a  higher  range  of  charges,  it  appears  that  the  events  of  the 
last  two  years  lend  force  to  this  objection.  Again  quoting  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  freight  rates  can  not  he  advanced.  During  the  past  year  they 
have  been,  by  concerted  action  upon  a  vast  volume  of  traffic,  advanced  in  every 
part  of  this  country.  It  is  equally  idle  to  say  that  they  will  not  be  advanced.  It  is 
both  human  nature  and  the  lesson  of  history  that  unlimited  power  induces  misuse  of 
that  power.  Railways  are  not  combined  for  the  purpose  of  '^ extortion  and  abuse," 
but  none  the  less  should  the  people  provide  some  protection  from  that  possible 
result  of  the  combination. 

It  may  confidently  be  asserted  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of 
American  railroads  has  the  need  of  efficient,  wise,  and  firm  supervision 
by  public  authority  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  transportation 
been  more  imperatively  demanded  than  at  the  present  time.  It  ma}'' 
be  conceded,  of  course,  that  so  far  as  local  rates  are  concerned,  these 
consolidations  do  not  change  the  situation  in  the  least.  Local  freight 
rates  are  the  result  of  a  monopoly,  except  in  so  far,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  as  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  railroad  to  develop  its  business 
by  wise  concessions.  Where  the  consolidation  most  probably  invites 
the  maintenance  or  even  the  advance  of  freight  rates  is  upon  the  great 
volume  of  through  traffic.  Upon  this  vast  aggregate  tonnage  an  addi- 
tion of  a  few  mills  per  hundred  pounds  amounts  to  an  enormous  increase 
of  revenue  to  the  railroads;  and  the  difference  of  those  few  mills  is  too 
slight  to  make  or  to  mend  the  conditions  of  competition  in  foreign 
markets.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  revenues  of 
the  road  may  be  enormously  increased  directly  at  the  expense  of  the 
producer,  and  especially  of  the  farmer,  unless  some  wise  regulation 
be  enforced. 

EFFECT  ON  ADJUSTMENTS  BETWEEN  LOCALITIES. 

The  third  and  very  serioiis  effect  of  railroad  consolidation  will 
undoubtedly  be  to  modify  the  present  rate  adjustments  as  between 
American  cities  and  producing  centers.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  consolidation  of  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  country.     Small 
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roads  with  local  interests  are  often  closely  identified  with  the  welfare 
of  favored  cities,  and  the  absorption  of  these  local  roads  may  profoundly 
affect  the  status  of  rates  made  to  those  places.  Thus,  for  instance, 
almost  all  the  great  seaports  of  the  country  have  been  developed  by 
the  direct  interest  of  particular  trunk  lines.  Baltimore  dates  its 
origin  as  a  greaj;  seaport  from  the  prosperity  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  has  contributed 
enormously  to  the  development  of  Boston.  New  Orleans,  so  far  as  its 
export  business  is  concerned,  owes  much  to  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road. Mobile  owes  its  prominence  to  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, which  always  worked  primarily  for,  the  interests  of  its  own 
territory.  Suppose,  now,  that  these  roads  with  localized  interest  are 
merged  in  great  consolidations,  which  are  even  less  mindful  of  local 
interests  than  the  original  railroad  corporation.  The  Southern  Rail- 
way, operating  lines  to  a  half  dozen  seaports,  has  no  longer  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  making  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  serve  its  former 
constituency.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  now  transferred  to  the 
Pennsylvania  system  centering  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  is  no 
longer  engaged  in  developing  exclusively  the  port  of  Newport  News. 
Even  Boston,  as  voiced  by  the  opinion  of  its  legislators,  hesitated  a 
long  time  before  committing  its  interests  in  the  export  business  over 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  to  the  control  of  the  New  York 
Central,  which  has  always  made  for  the  prosperity  of  New  York. 

This  readjustment  of  traffic  relations  may  operate  in  still  another 
way.  The  greatest  revenue  of  a  railroad  is,  of  course,  always  obtained 
by  securing  the  longest  possible  haul.  The  longest  possible  haul  that 
a  road  prorating  with  another  road  can  have  arises  when  business 
originates  at  one  terminus  of  the  line.  This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  prominence  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in  transcon- 
tinental business — that  by  reason  of  its  steamship  line  to  New  Orleans 
it  carries  the  goods  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  without  prorating. 
This  influence  causes  transcontinental  lines  to  endeavor  strongly  to 
build  up  manufactures  and  jobbing  trade  at  their  eastern  termini — St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  or  St.  Paul.  This  is  the  reason  to-day  why  those 
cities  have  all  been  given  precisely  the  same  rate  to  the  Pacific  coast 
which  is  enjoyed  by  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston.  Suppose, 
now,  that  these  transcontinental  lines  affiliated  so  strongly  with  the 
eastern  trunk  lines  as  to  transfer  virtually  their  eastern  termini  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  or  that  the  Missouri  Pacific 
system,  through  the  Wabash  road  into  Pittsburg,  secures  a  terminus 
east  of  St.  Louis,  is  it  not  plain  that  such  a  system  of  roads  could 
make  more  money  by  hauling  goods  from  its  uttermost  eastern  ter- 
mini rather  than  from  what  would  now  be  an  intermediate  point  on 
the  Mississippi  River?  Or  take  another  example:  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has 
undoubtedly  been  built  up  by  railroad  competition.     There   is  no 
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geographical  reason  for  its  present  prominence,  either  in  the  fertility  of 
the  surrounding  section  or  the  presence  of  waterways.  The  fact  is,  that 
Atlanta  happened  to  be  the  terminus  of  roads  entering  the  South  from 
the  Virginia  gateways,  and  also  the  terminus  of  roads  coming  in  from 
the  fieacoast  at  Savannah.  The  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  built 
by  the  State  of  Georgia  as  an  outlet  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  also 
ended  at  Atlanta.  Each  one  of  these  roads  got  its  maximum  revenue 
by  stimulating  business  at  its  terminal  point.  The  best  way  to  stimu- 
late this  business  was  to  give  peculiarly  advantageous  rates.  In  the 
case  of  Atlanta  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  made  public,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  private  rebates  have  made  up  for  many  disabilities 
in  the  published  tariffs.  Of  course  this  is  only  one  factor  in  the 
growth  of  a  city.  Enterprise  and  abundant  capital  have  been  extremely 
influential.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  Southern  Railway  system, 
instead  of  ending  at  Atlanta,  extends  its  lines  from  Washington  to  New 
Orleans,  absorbing  practically  all  of  the  formerly  competing  lines. 
Atlanta  now  becomes  a  way  station.  It  is  a  great  city,  with  an  estab- 
lished reputation,  prosperous  manufactures,  commercial  enterprise, 
etc.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  railroad  factor  may  be  considerably 
modified?  Such  would  seem  to  be  a  conservative  view  to  take  of  the 
matter. 


EFFECT  OF  CONSOLIDATION  UPON  INVESTORS. 

A  clear 'distinction  should  be  made  at  this  point  between  the  actual 
effects  of  consolidation  as  distinct  from  the  effects  of  consolidation 
effected  under  peculiar  conditions.  Applied  to  present  circumstances, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  present 
great  consolidations  have  taken  place  have  been  abnormal  in  respect  to 
volume  of  business,  earnings,  and  speculative  market  prices.  As  a 
result  both  of  prevalent  optimism  and  of  keen  rivalry  for  the  posses- 
sion of  properties,  the  prices  at  which  most  of  the  consolidations  of 
1900-1901  have  been  effected  have  been  exceedingly  high.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  has  been  acquired  at  the 
highest  price  for  which  the  stock  has  sold  for  twenty  years.  The  price 
at  which  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  is  transferred  to  the  Erie 
Railroad  is  vastly  above  any  preceding  quotations.  The  returns  to 
the  original  shareholders  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  $800  per  share, 
$100  being  par.  The  significance  of  such  transactions  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  a  number  of  instances  stocks  acquired  at  these  high  prices  are 
paid  for  by  the  issue  of  bonds  which  take  priority  over  the  previously 
existing  stock  issues.  Control  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  has  involved  a  very  large  expenditure  for  stock 
at  prices  which,  judged  by  the  general  level  of  railroad  securities,  are 
inflated.     Thus,  in  the  case  of  this  consolidation,  additional  fixed 
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charges  of  $1,600,000  must  be  provided  for  before  dividends  upon  the 
original  stock  become  possible.  It  is  apparent  that  this  evil  is  almost 
inseparable  from  transactions  of  this  kind,  inasmuch  as  promotion  and 
the  issuing  of  new  securities  can  be  effected  to  advantage  only  when 
speculative  interest  is  keen;  that  is  to  say,  new  issues  of  securities  can 
be  floated  to  advantage  only  on  a  rising  market.  The  converse  of  this 
proposition  is  that  consolidations  of  this  kind  are  crystallized  in  a  per- 
manent fixed  charge,  which  must  be  met  in  future  throughout  periods 
both  of  depression  and  of  prosperity.  Under  present  conditions  the 
only  safeguard  possessed  by  the  investor  is  the  integrity  of  the  banking 
interests  involved.  Whether  the  purchase  of  a  road  like  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  at  a  price  for  the  stock  of  $200  is  a  good  bargain 
or  not  must  remain  for  the  future  to  determine. 

One  point  is  clear  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  It  is  distinctly 
inimical  to  the  interest  of  the  investor  that  the  same  party  shall  be 
both  buyer  and  seller  in  the  same  transaction,  unless  some  supervi- 
sion, or  at  all  events,  publicity,  has  been  secured.  Transactions  like 
the  sale  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  to  the  Reading  Rail- 
road, where  the  same  banking  house  is  in  control  of  the  directorate 
of  both  roads,  certainly  invite  speculation,  and  may  easily  lead  to 
fraud.  It  is  not  intended  by  this  to  inveigh  specifically  against  the 
transactions  named.  Criticism  is  directed  against  the  policy  and 
against  possible  abuses  which  may  result  in  future  unless  safeguards 
be  provided.  To  take  another  instance,  the  purchase  of  a  community 
of  interest  representation  in  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  by  the 
Union  Pacific  may  conceivably  be  the  part  of  wisdom.  It  is  highly 
questionable,  however,  whether  the  best  interests  of  investors  are  con- 
served when  such  purchases  are  made  under  conditions  as  described 
heretofore  in  this  report.  Especially  is  this  the  case  if  the  bankera 
who  make  the  purchase,  which  is  necessarily  of  a  speculative  charac- 
ter in  such  a  market,  afterwards  relieve  themselves  of  the  financial 
burden  by  unloading  it  upon  a  second  railroad  company  in  which  at 
the  time  they  happen  to  exercise  a  controlling  interest.  The  pos- 
sibilities for  fraudulent  profit  are  something  enormous  under  such 
conditions.  Formerly  transactions  of  this  kind  were  often  effected  by 
individuals  who  represented  another  person,  or,  by  their  families, 
were  dominant  influences  in  the  directorate.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  Vanderbilt  system  has  for  many  years  been  held  together  until 
the  present  tendency  to  consolidation,  not  by  actual  ownership  of  the 
stock  of  subsidiary  roads  by  the  parent  compan}^  but  by  the  fact  that 
the  Vanderbilts  in  their  personal  capacity  dominated  the  policy  of  the 
subsidiary  roads.  With  the  enormous  increase  both  in  number  and 
magnitude  of  such  transactions,  the  capital  required  now  exceeds  the 
actual  investment  capacity  of  any  except  a  few  great  fortunes.  From 
this  has  resulted  the  practice  of  buying  spoculativeh'^  the  stock  of  rival 
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companies,  and  thereafter  selling  it  to  other  railroads  which  are  actu- 
ally controlled.  In  these  latter  cases  the  credit  of  the  parent  company 
is  thereupon  used  to  raise  the  funds  for  the  original  transaction. 
Were  the  details  of  such  dealings  open  to  the  public,  the  abuse  would 
be  corrected  by  publicity,  but  it  is  plain  that  such  purchases  must  of 
necessity  be  kept  secret  until  the  plans  are  virtually  consummated. 
The  development  of  completer  publicity  in  the  annual  reports  of  rail- 
ways is  providing  a  certain  guarantee  of  good  faith  to  the  investors, 
but  much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  this  direction. 

Other  minor  dangers  incident  to  these  consolidations,  so  far  as  the 
investing  class  is  concerned,  deserve  mention.  The  grafting  of  one 
railroad  system  upon  another  always  entails  the  possibility  of  charging 
a  strong  road  with  the  burden  of  carrying  a  weaker  one.  In  some 
cases  this  has  been  the  unexpressed  purpose  of  the  consolidation. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a  road  which  is  already  heavily  capitalized  directly 
and  whose  earnings  are  so  large  as  to  perhaps  invite  regulation  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  may,  by  taking  upon  itself  the  burden  of  car- 
rying a  nondividend  road,  succeed  in  thereby  watering  its  stock 
through  exchange  of  securities  without  exciting  suspicion.  This 
device  has  been  used  with  good  effect  in  the  case  of  consolidation  of 
street-car  lines.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  a  pecu- 
liarity of  some  of  the  consolidations  of  1900  is  that  the  parent  com- 
pany is  oftentimes  the  smaller,  or  financially  less  powerful  one.  As 
a  case  in  point,  it  is  the  Northern  Pacific  Company,  bankrupt  within 
a  very  few  years,  which  assumes  the  obligation  of  carrying  the  Bur- 
lington road,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  prosperous  corporations 
in  the  West. 

EFFECT  UPON  SERVICE  AND  OPERATION. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  combination,  whether  in  industry  or 
in  railroads,  is  that  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  widespread  econo- 
mies of  operation.  The  useless  duplication  of  services  is  eliminated. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a  great  number  of  freight-soliciting  agents,  or  of 
ticket  offices,  may  be  replaced  by  a  few  central  offices  which  can  easily 
handle  the  business  for  all  the  roads  combined.  On  the  other  hand, 
experience  shows  that  in  almost  every  industry  there  is  a  limit  in  size 
beyond  which  efficient  oversight  by  one  set  of  officers  becomes  impos- 
sible. This  difficulty  in  the  case  of  railroads  is,  of  course,  easily  over- 
come through  the  independent  operation  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
system,  which  may,  however,  be  owned  in  common.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, the  great  Pennsylvania  system  is  operated  in  two  entirely  distinct 
parts,  east  and  west  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie,  respectively.  Both  a  finan- 
cial and  traffic  policy  is  adopted  in  each  case  which  is  best  suited  to 
the  conditions  prevalent  in  the  territory  concerned. 
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It  remains  to  be  noted  that  the  great  consolidations  which  began  in 
1899  have  been  in  the  main  heretofore  merely  financial;  the  trafEc  or 
operating  problem  has  not  as  yet  been  dealt  with.  The  only  experi- 
ment in  this  direction  is  the  appointment  of  a  single  traffic  manager 
for  the  vast  system  of  railroads  now  controlled  by  the  Harriman 
interests.  For  the  first  time  traffic  and  operation  are  to  be  entirely 
divorced.  A  nmnber  of  roads,  such  as  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Union 
Pacific,  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company,  and  the  Oregon 
Short  Line,  are  still  to  be  operated  independently,  as  before.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  traffic  interests  of  all  these  lines  are  to  be  central- 
ized in  the  hands  of  a  single  official.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  the 
incentive  to  secret  rate  cutting  on  the  part  of  freight  officials,  which 
no  amount  of  financial  control  has  heretofore  been  able  to  stop,  may 
be  abolished.  There  are  indications  that  a  similar  plan  is  to  be  put  in 
force  on  the  Northern  transcontinental  lines,  as  representing  the  dom- 
inant interests  of  Mr.  Hill.  The  result  of  this  will  be  that  these  two 
general  traffic  managers  will  control  absolutely  between  them  the 
entire  traffic  policy  of  all  the  transcontinental  lines  in  American  terri- 
tory. It  is  expected  in  such  a  case  that  they  will  act,  not  narrowly 
for  any  one  of  the  particular  roads,  but  as  trustees  in  a  general  sense, 
acting  for  the  best  interests  of  all. 

EFFECT  OF  CONSOLIDATION  UPON  LABOR. 

The  testimony  relative  to  the  conditions  of  railway  labor  in  the 
United  States  taken  bv  the  Industrial  Commission  shows  that  the  roads 
of  the  country  act  almost  as  a  unit  in  their  policy  respecting  strikes, 
labor  organizations,  etc.  The  iniquitous  system  of  blacklisting  at  one 
time  practically  unified  the  policy  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  for  a 
number  of  years,  so  far  as  the  employment  of  labor  was  concerned.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  how  consolidation,  as  recently  exemplified,  can 
change  the  condition  of  affairs  to  any  considerable  degree.  It  has,  at 
times,  been  asserted  that  the  interests  of  labor  would  be  jeopardized  by 
any  attempt  either  at  pooling  or  consolidation  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads, by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such  agreements  often  provided  for 
an  exchange  of  facilities  as  between  roads  in  case  of  the  outbreak  of 
labor  difficulties  upon  any  one  of  them.  This,  it  will  be  observed, 
has  similarly  been  claimed  as  an  advantage  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  employer  in  industrial  combinations  upon  a  large  scale.  With 
respect  to  mil  roads,  however,  the  extension  of  the  great  railroad 
brotherhoods  throughout  the  entire  country  has  so  far  antedated  the 
extension  of  railroad  consolidation  as  to  diminish  greatly  the  impor-. 
tance  of  this  consideration.  A  strike  upon  any  line  in  the  country  is 
now  likely  to  involve  by  sympathy  all  connecting  lines.  This  factor 
in  consolidation,  as  a  conse(|uenco,  sooms  to  be  greatly  minimized. 
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A  gresit  deal  has  been  said  about  the  advantages  of  consolidation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  increased  wages  and  improved  conditions  of 
employment.  Stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  strong  contrast  between 
the  number  and  proportions  of  men  employed  during  the  last  two 
years,  characterized  by  consolidation,  and  during  the  preceding  decade. 
Such  comparisons,  however,  arc  necessarily  fallacious;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  the  railroad  system  is  growing  in  extent  and  density,  and  in- 
creased employment  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Moreover, 
such  a  period  of  prosperity  as  has  characterized  the  years  subsequent  to 
1897  would  contrast  most  favorably  with  the  lean  years  of  1894  and 
1895,  absolutely  regardless  of  consolidation.  It  is  possible  that  certain 
advantages  in  the  matter  of  wages  may  obtain  in  the  improved  facili- 
ties and  higher  speed  which  railroad  improvement  has  entailed.  But 
these  are  in  no  wise  directly  concerned  with  railroad  consolidation,  and 
deserve  treatment  in  an  entirely  different  connection.  And,  finall}',  it 
seems  scarcely  likely  that  the  consolidations  of  great  railroad  systems 
will  improve  the  conditions  of  labor  so  far  as  the  development  of  a 
classified  service,  with  promotion  for  merit,  are  concerned.  Systems 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  great  trunk  lines  already  permit  of  these 
incentives  to  faithful  service,  and  the  greater  consolidations,  not  involv- 
ing changes  in  operation,  can  have  but  little  effect. 

III.    RAILROAD  POOLS. 

NATURK  AND  VARIETIP:S  OF  POOLS. 

In  order  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  prohibition  of  railroad  pooling  by 
the  Act  to  regulate  commerce  of  1887,  it  is  first  essential  that  a  clear 
understanding  should  be  gained  of  the  nature  of  a  pool  and  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  organized  by  the  milroads.  The  late  President  Roberts, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  defines  a  pool  as  "an  association  of  rail- 
road companies  for  the  purpose  of  a  proper  division  of  the  traffic  at 
competitive  points  and  the  maintenance  of  equitable  i-ates  that  may  be 
agreed  upon."  The  late  Mr.  Blanchard,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Industrial  Commission,  quoting  Senator  Piatt  of  Connecticut,  defines  a 
pool  as '  ^an  agreement  between  competing  rail  roads  to  apportion  the  com- 
petitive  business;  that,  and  nothing  more."  These  citations  define  spe- 
cifically what  a  pool  in  principle  is.  A  great  number  of  other  functions, 
such  as  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  the  management  of  a  clearing-house, 
have  in  the  past  been  intrusted  to  traffic  associations,  which  at  the  same 
time  exercised  supervision  over  pooling.  These  traffic  associations, 
with  all  their  varied  functions,  except  perhaps  the  pooling  of  freight, 
still  exist.  This  discussion  of  the  nature  and  significance  of  pooling, 
however,  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  these  other  details. 
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Attention  should  be  concentrated  specifically  upon  the  division  of  busi- 
ness at  competitive  points,  to  the  end  that  equitable  and  stable  rates 
may  be  maintained. 

In  order  to  illustrate  clearly  the  pooling  principle,  let  us  take  a  con- 
crete example.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  dead 
freight  foi-warded  from  Chicago  to  the  east  during  three  and  a  half 
yeara  over  eight  different  trunk  lines: 

Ecut'bound  dead-freight  Umnage  forwarded  from  Chicago,  etc, 

[Report  Transportation  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  FiXty-flrst  Congress,  fliat  session, 

Senate  Report  No.  847,  p.  588.] 


Roada. 


Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk. 

Michi«in  Central 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern 

Pittshuig,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Pa- 
cific  

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

New  York,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis 

Cincinnati,  Indianapoli8,St. 
Louis,  and  Chicago 

Total 


1886. 


TofM. 
242,901.59 
368,688.50 

815,620.90 

369,920.77 

229,778.25 
166,929.14 

159,647.58 

19,001.17 


1,872,887.90 


P.ct. 
12.9 
19.7 

16.9 

19.7 

12.3 
8.9 

8.5 

1.1 


100.0 


1887. 


2biM. 
301.89S.13 
863,862.93 

860,896.22 

480,022.18 

226,965.85 
238,894.16 

201,149.07 

36,387.19 


2,210,042.73 


P.rf. 
14.0 
16.4 

16.3 

2L7 

10.2 
10.7 

9.1 

1.6 


100.0 


1888. 


Tons. 
400,65L87 
377,107.72 

399,035.98 

448,578.28 

218,345.33 
283,964.05 

222,555.18 

16,650.89 


2,366,888.80 


P.  d. 
16.9 
15.9 

16.9 

18.9 

9.2 
n.9 

9.6 

0.7 


100.0 


First  half  of  1889. 


Tom. 
214,462.00 
186,324.00 

162,461.00 

295,278.00 

93,197.00 
136,916.00 

109,880.00 

1,685.00 


1,111,153.00 


P.cL 
19.8 
16.8 

14.7 

18.5 

8.4 
12.3 

9.9 

0.1 


100.0 


Consideration  of  this  table  shows  that  within  variations  of  a  few  per 
cent  the  proportions  of  freight  carried  by  the  different  roads  remain 
fairly  constant.  At  this  particular  time,  to  be  sure,  the  charge  was 
freely  current  that  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  was  increasing  its 
percentage  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  more  direct  lines;  but  taking 
a  series  of  years,  and  under  normal  conditions,  such  percentages  do  not 
vary  greatly.  They  are  determined  by  fixed  conditions,  such  ajs  the 
general  reputation  of  the  road  for  promptness  and  dispatch,  its  fair- 
ness in  adjusting  damages,  etc.  In  other  words,  business  has  become 
distributed,  as  between  these  lines,  to  a  large  degree  in  a  definite 
proportion.     This  fact  may  be  further  emphasized  by  comparing  the 

table  abpve  with  the  table  at  page ,  showing  the  apportionment  of 

similar  tonnage  in  1896.  Assuming,  then,  that  there  is  a  certain 
natural  division  of  tonnage  on  the  basis  of  facilities  and  reputation,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  granting  of  special  rebates  and  favors  by  any  one 
of  the  roads  may  temporarily  increase  its  proportion  of  the  traffic;  just 
as  the  Grand  Trunk  seems  to  have  increased  its  proportion  during 
these  three  and  a  half  years  from  about  13  to  19  per  cent.  Such  an 
increase,  disproportioned  to  any  development  in  the  facilities  of  the 
road  itself  during  this  short  period,  means  the  prevalence  of  special 
rebates  and  favors  in  order  to  divert  traffic  over  that  particular  line. 
The  incentive  is  strong  on  the  part  of  freight  agents,  each  of  whom  is 
seeking  to  establish  a  record;  and  of  course  the  shippers  are  always 
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on  the  lookout  for  traffic  officials  whom  they  can  induce  to  help  them 
privately.  In  the  absence  of  any  agreement  among  the  roads  them- 
selves, it  is  apparent  that  competition,  as  between  these  eight  trunk 
lines,  ma}''  easily  result  in  an  entire  disorganization  of  any  established 
rate  basis.  The  more  nearly  bankrupt  and  consequently  desperate, 
or  the  weakest  and  most  circuitous,  route  is  enabled  b}'^  cutting  rates 
upon  its  small  proportion  of  traffic  to  inflict  enormous  damage  upon 
the  standard,  first-class  lines.  A  railroad  pool,  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  agreement  among  the  several 
parties  concerned  that  each  will  accept  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
entire  traffic,  which  shall  be  guaranteed  to  it  by  the  other  roads.  This 
guaranty  obviates  at  once  the  necessity  for  urgently  soliciting  business 
by  cutting  rates,  and  at  the  same  time  it  nullifies  the  threat  of  the 
large  shipper  to  divert  his  tonnage  from  a  road  which  refuses  to  grant 
him  such  concessions  as  he  sees  fit  to  ask.  Such,  in  essence,  is  the 
nature  of  a  pooling  contract.  It  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do,  in 
itself,  with  the  establishment  of  rates.  To  be  sure,  the  purpose  of  the 
agreement  is  to  maintain  rates  at  a  definite  figure;  but  the  amount  of 
those  rates  as  thus  figured  may  be  determined  by  other  causes,  such 
as  water  or  foreign  competition,  which  are  beyond  the  control  of  the 
roads  themselves. 

TRAFFIC  POOLS  AND  MONET  POOLS. 

These  pooling  agreements  to  divide  competitive  traffic  may  assume 
a  number  of  diflFerent  forms.  They  fall,  in  the  firat  instance,  into  two 
great  classes,  known  as  traffic  and  money  pools,  respectively.  The  dis- 
tinction between  them  is  perfectly  clear.  In  a  traffic  pool,  referring 
back  to  our  table,  the  Lake  Shore  road,  for  instance,  is  guaran- 
teed, let  us  say,  16  per  cent  of  the  east-bound  dead-freight  tonnage 
from  Chicago  by  all  its  competitors.  If,  as  this  table  shows  in  the 
first  half  of  1889,  its  percentage  falls  for  some  reason  to  less  than  15, 
enough  tonnage  is  diverted  from  other  roads  whose  percentage  is  in 
excess  of  their  allotment  to  make  up  the  difference.  A  serious  objection 
to  this  form  of  pool  is  patent.  It  necessitates  the  diversion  of  freight 
from  one  road  to  another,  thereby  often  running  counter  to  the 
expressed  wish  of  the  shipper.  It  seems  to  be  proved  that  the  amount 
of  such  variation  from  established  percentages  is  usually  very  small, 
and  that  there  is  always  enough  freight  open  to  shipment  by  any  route, 
without  expressed  preference  of  the  shippers,  to  obviate  this  difficulty. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  conceded  that  this  objection  is  a  real  one.  In 
order  to  meet  it,  the  railroads  have  often  preferred  to  organize  their 
pools  upon  another  basis.  This  second  type  of  division  is  known  as  a 
money  pool.  Under  such  an  arrangement  the  railroads  severally  guar- 
antee one  another  a  certain  percentage  of  the  total  revenue  accruing, 
either  in  gross  or  net,  from  the  transaction  of  the  business  pooled. 
Under  such  an  arrangement  the  gross  or  net  earnings,  as  the  case  may 
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be,  are  divided  in  certain  percentages,  entirely  irrespective  of  the 
amount  of  business  which  may  happen  to  pass  over  the  several  lines. 
This,  of  couree,  would  be  unfair  unless  some  allowance  were  made  for 
the  actual  expense  of  conducting  transportation  when  the  amount  over 
a  particular  road  happened  to  be  greater  than  its  particular  allotment 
of  earnings  would  be.  Consequently,  it  is  often  customary  to  allow 
each  road  to  handle  all  the  traffic  which  comes  to  it  naturally,  but  to 
provide  that  after  the  deduction  of  a  certain  proportion,  usually  40  or 
50  per  cent  for  actual  outlay,  the  remainder  in  excess  of  its  accrued 
proportion  shall  be  paid  over  to  other  roads  whose  proportion  of  busi- 
ness carried  during  the  period  happens  to  fall  below  their  allotment. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  result  without  friction,  the  roads  have 
sometimes  deposited  a  cei-tain  sum  of  money  with  the  chairman,  sub- 
ject to  his  draft.  If  from  his  periodical  reports  he  finds  that  the  per- 
centages allotted  are  varying  somewhat  f roiii  the  actual  percentages 
which  happened  to  go  by  the  diflFerent  routes  at  that  time,  he  can  make 
good  the  difference  by  check.  Of  course  it  is  important,  in  making 
the  allowance  out  of  the  income  for  an  abnormal  proportion  of  busi- 
ness, to  see  to  it  that  the  percentage  allowed  for  conducting  transporta- 
tion shall  not  be  large  enough  to  offer  any  possible  inducement  to  an 
unscrupulous  road  to  carry  this  extra  business  for  even  the  moiety  of 
rate  which  may  remain.  In  the  old  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship 
Association,  for  instance,  at  one  time  only  20  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts  was  allowed  for  hauling  an  excess  over  the  allotted  amount,  for 
the  expense  of  hauling.  The  remaining  80  per  cent  was  to  be  turned 
into  a  pool,  to  be  divided  among  the  roads  which  had  received  less 
than  their  fair  share. 

The  particular  difficulty  with  many  pools  exists  in  the  disinclination 
of  the  roads  to  pay  over  money  which,  in  a  sense,  it  seems  as  if  they 
had  earned,  having  actually  transported  the  freight.  The  deposit  of 
a  certain  balance  in  advance,  however,  as  above  described,  has,  in 
experience,  helped  to  mitigate  this  defect.  Experience  seems  to 
show  that  when  percentages  are  agreed  upon  for  a  definite  period, 
there  is  always  a  temptation  for  each  road  to  endeavor  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  its  traffic  actually  carried,  in  order  to  prove  its  com- 
petence for  a  larger  share  in  subsequent  apportionments,  when  the 
existing  agreement  shall  expire.  In  other  words,  rate  cutting, 
special  favors,  and  concessions  may  still  exist,  not  for  the  sake  of  their 
immediate  advantage,  but  in  order  to  affect  the  division  in  future 
agreements.  Moreover,  money  pools  are  liable  to  a  very  peculiar 
abuse,  which,  from  a  public  point  of  view,  renders  them  far  less 
desirable  than  traffic  pools.  It  is  always  possible  that  money  payments 
may  degenerate  into  a  mere  subsidy  to  weak  roads,  or  a  premium  for 
virtuous  conduct  to  unscrupulous  ones.  As  instances  of  this  possible 
abuse,  the  payment  of  almost  $900,000  to  the  Panama  Railroad  prior 
to  1892,  and  also  the  payment  of  $500,000  annually  which  was  made 
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for  some  years  tx)  the  Erie  Railroad,  may  be  mentioned.  In  each 
of  these  cases  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  subsidy  or  "space  rental" 
was  practically  to  induce  those  carriers  to  refrain  from  soliciting 
business  actively — action  which,  on  the  part  of  circuitous  or  irre- 
sponsible carriers,  almost  always  means,  in  practice,  to  abandon  that 
business. 

RAILROAD  POOLS  BEFORE  1887. 

The  history  of  railroad  pooling  in  its  various  forms,  before  and  after 
the  Act  to  regulate  commerce  in  1887,  offers  some  interesting  corf trasts. 
The  earliest  pools  were,  of  course,  tentative  in  character,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  were  devised  to  meet  relatively  simple  traflBc  situa- 
tions. Among  the  first  of  them  may  be  mentioned  the  pool  which  for 
many  years  existed  between  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Rock 
Island  and  the  Burlington  roads,  for  their  Chicago-Omaha  business. 
Finding  at  an  early  time  that  their  interests  could  be  best  served  by 
cooperation,  these  three  roads,  in  1870,  agreed  that  each  one  should 
carry  one-third  of  the  traffic  between  the  points  mentioned.  This 
percentage  was  maintained  throughout  the  agitation  of  the  granger 
period,  and  conduced  greatly  to  stability  of  rates.  It  was  this  pool 
which  afterwards,  in  1884,  become  merged  into  the  Western  Freight 
Association.  In  a  similar  way,  in  1876,  and  for  a  few  years  there- 
after, stability  in  rates  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  was  maintained 
by  the  Southwestern  Railway  Rate  Association.  One  of  the  strongest 
of  the  early  pools  was  the  one  organized  and  maintained  in  the  South- 
ern States  through  the  dominating  influence  of  the  late  Albert  Fink. 
It  was  far  more  comprehensive  in  scope  than  either  of  the  two  others, 
covering  at  fii*st  all  business  between  Southern  points  and  Eastern 
cities,  afterwards  being  extended  to  cover  business  to  Western  gateways 
as  well.  This  association  existed  from  1875  to  1887,  when  it  was 
remodeled  to  suit  the  changed  legislative  condition.  In  addition  to 
the  associations  above  named,  the  growth  of  pooling  by  the  trunk 
lines  should  be  mentioned.  As  a  result  of  the  panic  of  1873,  and  of 
the  ruinous  rate  wars  of  1876,  the  first  actual  agreement  to  pool  rates 
was  entered  into  in  1877.  This  had  reference  solely  to  west-bound 
business,  and  was  distinctively  a  traffic  pool,  with  diversion  of  freight  in 
order  to  make  good  the  allotted  percentages.  Two  years  later,  the  ben- 
eficial results  of  this  organization  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Joint  Executive  Committee  of  1879.  With  varying  fortunes,  deter- 
mined as  well  by  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  as  by  popular 
hostility,  these  organizations  existed  under  various  forms  until  1887, 
when  pooling  was  prohibited  by  law.  Especially  in  the  Northeast, 
the  Trunk-Line  organization  in  1885,  as  effected  by  Mr.  Fink,  had 
reached  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  determined  by  the  experience  of 
the  preceding  decade.  This  was  a  money  pool,  involving  monthly 
aettlements  and  deposits* 
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RAILROAD  POOLS  SINCE  1887. 

The  enactment  of  the  law  to  regulate  commerce,  which  expressly 
prohibited  pooling  contracts  between  railroads,  necessitated  an  imme- 
diate readjustment  to  suit  the  changed  conditions.  The  situation 
being  so  peculiar  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  development 
may  be  best  considered  by  sections:  First,  pooling  on  the  trunk  lines 
east  of  Chicago;  secondly,  in  the  Southern  States;  thirdly,  in  the  West; 
and  fourthly,  upon  the  transcontinental  roads. 

TRUNK  LINES. 

The  trunk  lines  immediately  acquiesced  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Interstate-Commerce  act  by  entering  into  new  articles  of  association  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1887.  They  seem  to  have  adopted,  in  place  of  the 
old  division  of  traffic  or  earnings,  a  system  of  differentials,  by  which 
the  weaker  roads  were  enabled  to  secure  their  proportion  of  business 
by  making  a  fixed  concession  in  rates.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
of  Canada  was  not  a  party  to  this  agreement.  It  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  take  advantage  of  the  relaxation  of  joint  control,  by  cutting 
rates  upon  dressed-beef  traffic  from  Chicago  east.  This  action  was 
immediately  met  by  the  standard  all-rail  lines,  and  a  serious  rate  war 
resulted,  which  entirely  disorganized  the  situation  for  some  months. 
For  a  part  of  thb  time  the  Grand  Trunk  road  seems  to  have  carried,  as 
in  1887,  about  47  per  cent  of  all  the  dressed  beef  transported.  The 
outcome  of  this  ruinous  contest  was  a  new  agreement  in  1889,  to  which 
the  Grand*  Trunk  Railway  became  a  party.  This  pool,  being  more 
comprehensive,  seems  to  have  conduced  to  stability  in  rates,  so  that 
for  two  or  three  years  conditions  were  fairly  satisfactory.  The  agree- 
ment seems  to  have  entailed  the  payment  of  a  practical  subsidy  to  such 
roads  as  the  Erie,  which  in  two  years  from  April,  1889,  received  over 
$530,000  per  annum  as  a  premium  on  virtue.  This  actual  money 
payment  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  an  earlier  agreement  by 
which  tonnage  was  actually  diverted  to  this  road.  Both  forms  of  gross 
and  net  money  pools  were  in  fact  tried. 

The  regulation  of  roads  in  trunk-line  territory  was  intrusted  to  two 
subsidiary  associations,  known  as  the  Trunk  Line  and  the  Central 
Traffic  associations,  with  headquaiters,  respectively,  in  New  York  and 
Chicago.  The  former  had  supervision  of  rates  in  the  eastern  section, 
while  the  latter  supervised  rate  adjustment  on  east-bound  shipments 
from  Chicago.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  consolidate  the  work 
of  these  two  associations — in  November  of  1892  and  again  in  1894.  In 
the  latter  year  particularly,  a  traffic  pool  of  east-bound  business,  which 
has  always  been  more  difficult  to  handle,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of 
points  of  initial  shipment,  was  piuciicaliy  arranged.    It  seems  to  have 
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been  an  attempt  to  regulate  rates  by  imposing  a  fine  of  $10,000  for 
each  infraction  of  the  agreement,  this  arrangement  having  worked 
satisfactorily  in  the  South  under  similar  circumstances.  Finally,  in 
January  of  1896,  the  entire  business  of  the  trunk  lines  was  intrusted 
to  the  so-called  Joint  Traffic  Association.  The  control  of  traffic  divi- 
sion  was  vested  in  a  permanent  board,  representing  each  of  the  nine 
leading  trunk  lines.  Its  reconmiendations  were  to  be  enforced  by  the 
imposition  of  a  fine  of  $5,000.  As  indicative  of  the  apportionment 
of  east-bound  business  made  under  an  award  of  arbitrators,  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  of  interest.  Comparison  of  this  with  the  preceding 
table,  giving  the  apportionment  ten  years  earlier,  shows  that  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  trunk  lines  had  become  very  little 
altered.' 

Appertionment  of  east-hcund  shipments  from  Chicago^  1896, 

[U.  8.  Supreme  Oonit,  October  term.  1896-97.    United  States  v.  Joint  TiafBc  AASMx;lation,  No.  JMI. 

Brief  for  United  States,  p.  dO.] 


Live  stocJi 

and  dressed 

meats. 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway 

Chicago  and  Erie  Railroad 

Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway 

Michigan  Central  Railroad 

New  York,  Chicago  and  St  Louis  Railroad 

Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway  , 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway , 

Wabash  Railroad 

Total 


Percent. 

4.5 

1.1 

9.4 

13.2 

19.8 

16.1 

1L8 

10.7 

8.7 

5.2 


100 


Dead 
freight. 


PercerU. 
8 

5.8 
11.2 
11 

14.2 
13.6 
8.2 
7 

14.2 
6.6 


100 


This  seems  to  have  been  an  actual  traflSc  pool,  with  diversion  of 
freight  to  secure  the  allotted  percentages.  Its  eflSciency,  however, 
never  received  a  fair  test,  inasmuch  as  action  was  immediately  brought 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CJommission  to  declare 
the  contract  illegal  undei  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce.  In  spite  of 
the  decision  of  1898,  rendered  by  the  Supreme  C!ourt  of  the  United 
States,  which  declared  this  association  illegal,  it  continues  to  perform 
many  functions  of  a  cooperative  character,  and  has  not  occasioned 
serious  complaint  on  the  pai*t  of  shippers.  There  seems  to  be  some 
sort  of  agi'eement  between  the  lines  by  which  harmony  is  engendered. 
The  Pennsylvania  and  Vanderbilt  roads  are  acting  as  a  unit,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  as 
rival  lines  has  conduced  to  harmony.  The  Erie  road  has  been  more 
efficiently  controlled. 

WESTERN  LINES. 

In  the  territoiy  west  of  Chicago  the  prohibition  of  pooling  in  1887 
produced  widespread  demoralization.     The  old  pools  were  dissolved, 
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and  as  a  result,  during  1888,  there  were  disastrous  rate  wars  throughout 
the  West.  Eiarly  in  1889  the  presidents  of  the  roads  concerned  met 
and  organized  the  Interstate  Commerce  Railway  Association,  which  was 
intended  to  exercise  control  throughout  the  territory  west  of  Chicago, 
with  the  exception  of  the  transcontinental  and  international  railways. 
It  was  general  in  its  scope,  having  for  an  object  merely  to  maintain 
rates  and  to  enforce  the  law.  Provision  was  made  for  a  guaranty  fund, 
for  statistical  reports  to  secure  publicity,  and  for  the  payment  of 
penalties.  This  association  was  intrusted  to  the  management  of  the 
Hon.  Aldace  F.  Walker,  who  had  formerly  been  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  went  to  pi^es,  however,  within 
a  year.  In  a  few  months  another  presidents'  agreement  was  entered 
into,  which  in  turn  resulted,  in  January  of  1891,  in  the  organization 
of  the  Western  Traffic  Association.  This  was  less  centralized  than  its 
predecessor,  and  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  federation.  Under  it 
there  were  to  be  organized  more  highly  specialized  associations,  to 
deal  with  traffic  in  particular  territories,  such  as  the  Gulf,  trans- 
Missouri,  and  transcontinental  business.  Private  traffic  agreements 
were  not  prohibited,  as  in  its  predecessor,  but  provision  was  made 
that  they  must  be  filed  and  made  open  to  inspection.  Soon  after  this 
time — in  1892 — the  United  States  filed  a  bill  against  the  most  efficient 
of  the  subsidiary  organizations  under  this  Western  Traffic  Associa- 
tion, known  as  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association.  This  had 
been  in  existence  since  early  in  1889,  a  committee  representative  of 
the  various  roads  concerned  having  power  to  enforce  agreed  rates 
under  penalty  of  a  fine.  This  organization,  which  seems  to  have  suc- 
cessfully performed  many  of  the  functions  of  a  traffic  pool,  was  upheld 
in  the  United  States  circuit  court,  but  in  1897  it  was  held  by  a  majority 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  be  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust 
law  of  1890.  As  a  consequence,  immediately  upon  the  rendering  of 
this  decision,  the  Association  was  dissolved.  Inability  to  enforce  any 
agreement,  either  by  fine,  by  diversion  of  freight  or  division  of 
earnings,  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  roads  operating  throughout 
this  territory  to  publicly  pool  their  interests.  This  object  seems  to 
be  now  in  process  of  attainment  by  the  entirely  distinct  device  known 
as  community  of  interest  or  ownership,  elsewhere  described. 

SOUTHERN  LINES. 

The  long-established  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association 
was  greatly  weakened  as  an  efficient  regulator  of  rates  by  the  prohibi- 
tion of  pooling  in  1887,  although  for  a  few  years  it  was  enabled  in  a 
halting  way  to  prevent  serious  rate  wars  by  the  imposition  of  fines 
upon  its  members.  The  temptation  to  rate  cutting  incident  to  the 
depression  of  1893,  however,  proved  too  great  for  it  to  withstand,  and 
dissolution  resulted.    In  1895  the  Southeasteiii  and  Mississippi  Valley 
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Freight  Associations  took  its  place.  These  seem  to  have  been  based 
upon  a  physical  division  of  business.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
in  existence  three  distinct  railroad  associations  south  of  the  Ohio  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  known  respectively  as  the  Southeastern  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Association;  the  Southeastern  Freight  Association, 
with  headquarters  at  Atlanta;  and  the  Associated  Hallways  of  Virginia 
and  the  Carol  inas,  with  headquarters  at  Richmond.  For  puiposes  of 
rate  adjustment  the  associations  are  slightly  different,  although  the 
divisions  in  the  main  correspond.  A  number  of  traffic  pools  for  the 
division  of  cotton  and  other  local  business  certainly  exist,  as  described 
hereinafter. 

pacific  lines. 

The  only  group  remaining,  that  of  the  Pacific  jroads,  has  had  a 
checkered  history  in  respect  to  pooling  since  1887.  The  roads  con- 
cerned organized  in  1888  the  Transcontinental  Association.  This,  like 
the  trunk-line  pools,  endeavored  to  secure  an  equitable  division  of 
business  by  allowing  a  differential  to  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  in  the 
following  year  this  differential  was  increased  in  order  to  prevent  ruin- 
ous rate  cutting  by  this  extraterritorial  competitor.  Objection  from 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  however,  led  to  constant  discussion  and 
dissatisfaction,  so  that  in  1892  the  Transcontinental  Association  was 
dissolved.  Since  1892  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  not  been  a  party  to 
any  transcontinental  agreement,  but  has  simply  proceeded  to  take  a 
differential  of  10  per  cent  under  the  rates  allowed  by  the  other  lines. 
The  California  roads  organized  a  Transcontinental  Freight  Rate  Com- 
mittee in  1893.  This  was  dissolved  in  1897  and  replaced  by  the  Trans- 
continental Bureau,  which  included  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great 
Northern.  This  organization  has  endeavored  to  harmonize  action 
between  the  lines  with  indifferent  success  until  recently,  when  the  great 
movements  toward  consolidation  have  allowed  a  concerted  action  in  all 
matters  of  traffic  policy. 


LEGISLATION  AND  COURT  DECISIONS  RESPECTING 

POOLING. 

The  history  of  section  6  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce,  which 
prohibits  pooling,  is  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
developments.  The  Senate  committee,  upon  whose  report  the  law 
was  in  the  main  based,  repoited  specifically  that  it  ^^does  not  deem  it 
prudent  to  recommend  the  prohibition  of  pooling,"  adding  that  ''the 
ostensible  object  of  pooling  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  regula- 
tive legislation.  *  ♦  ♦  The  majority  of  the  committee  are  not  dis- 
posed to  endanger  the  success  of  the  methods  of  regulation  proposed 
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for  the  prevention  of  unjust  discrimination  by  recommending  the  pro- 
hibition of  pooling,  but  prefer  to  leave  that  subject  for  investigation 
by  the  Commission,  when  the  effects  of  legislation  herein  suggested 
shall  have  been  tested  and  made  apparent"  This  judgment  was  based 
upon  the  interrogation  of  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  of  whom  only 
about  one-third  were  opposed  to  the  system  of  pooling.  The  Senate 
bill,  in  fact,  originally  passed  without  this  section.  Its  preceding 
clauses  were  all  based  specifically  upon  experience  as  crystallized  in 
laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  England  and  other  countries.  Section  5 
alone,  prohibiting  pools,  was  entirely  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment, 
and  was  introduced  only  because  of  the  stubborn  insistence  of  Judge 
Reagan,  of  Texas,  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  conference  committee,  at  the  last 
moment,  this  legislation  was  conceded  by  the  Senate  conferees,  includ- 
ing Senator  CuUom  and  others.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  this 
fact  because  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect  has  influ- 
enced very  largely  the  policy  of  the  several  Commonwealths.  By  1891 
traffic  agreements  between  parallel  roads  were  forbidden  by  no  less 
than  fourteen  States.  At  the  present  time,  ten  years  later,  analysis  of 
the  provisions  of  State  statutes  shows  that  the  same  prohibition  exists 
in  many  other  States.  Pooling  contracts  have  frequently  been  helc| 
illegal  by  United  States  and  English  courts,  however,  as  being  con- 
trary to  public  policy.  In  all  these  cases  reliance  is  placed  upon  the 
wholesome  and  curative  effects  of  free  competition. 

Judicial  intei'pretation  of  the  clause  prohibiting  pools  was  not 
secured  definitively  until  ten  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1887. 
As  has  been  shown,  many  of  the  functions  of  division  of  traffic  by  pools 
were  practically  continued  under  various  forms  during  this  period. 
The  matter  was  finally  decided  in  the  case  of  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight 
Association,  respecting  which  a  decision  was  rendered  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  1897.  It  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  note  that 
this  leading  case  was  decided,  not  upon  inteipretation  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  act  itself,  but  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  of  1890.  Previous  to  this  decision,  both  the  United 
States  circuit  court  and  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  had  adjudged  the 
Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  to  be  not  in  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust law,  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  reversing  these 
judgments  was  rendered  by  a  bare  majority,  four  justices  out  of  nine 
dissenting.  Two  questions  were  plainly  before  the  court:  First, 
whether  the  Sheiman  anti-trust  law  applied  to  and  covered  common 
carriers  by  railroad;  and  secondly,  whether  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight 
Association  violated  any  provision  of  that  act  by  being  an  unreasonable 
restraint  upon  trade.  The  court  itself  acknowledged  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  Congress  originally  intended  to  include  railroads  under  the 
prohibitory  provisions  of  the  anti-trust  law.    Counsel  for  the  carriers 
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showed,  it  would  seem  conclusively,  that  an  amendment  proposed  by 
Mr,  Bland  to  include  railroads  in  the  prohibition  was  rejected.  The 
dissenting  Supreme  Court  justices  maintained  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
specific  application  of  the  anti-trust  law  to  railroads,  inasmuch  as  the 
anti-trust  law  was  a  pfeneral  act,  while  the  act  to  regulate  conunerce, 
antedating  it  by  three  years,  was  specific,  the  latter  exempted  the  rail- 
roads, in  any  case,  from  the  di-astic  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act 
against  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  court  refused  to  con- 
sider other  than  mere  questions  of  law,  holding  that  if  pooling  were 
excepted  it  was  the  province  of  Congress  to  take  appropriate  action. 

As  a  result  of  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  decision,  and 
the  rate  demoralization  which  was  thereby  engendered,  three  bills 
were  introduced  into  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1897  intended  to  correct 
the  situation.  Prior  to  this  time,  in  1894,  a  bill  rehabilitating  pooling 
had  been  introduced  by  Representative  Patterson,  and  actually  passed 
the  lower  house  by  a  majority  of  160  to  110.  Three  distinct  policies 
are  apparent  in  respect  of  the  several  bills  proposed  in  1897,  repre- 
senting the  development  of  opinion  which  had  taken  place  since  the 
Patterson  bill  of  1894.  The  first  of  these,  which  represented  the 
demands  of  the  carriers  without  reference  to  the  public,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Gorman  in  1894,  and  by  Senator  T.  C. 
Piatt  subsequently.  It  aimed  to  repeal  Section  5  of  the  act  of  1887. 
This  merely  permitted  pooling  agreements  between  the  mlroads,  but 
gave  them  no  legal  status.  The  other  extreme  was  represented  by  bills 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  authorizing  carriers  to  make 
agreements  respecting  the  distribution  of  competitive  traffic,  but  add- 
ing the  proviso  that  no  agreement  should  become  valid  until  approved 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  might  at  any  time, 
moreover,  withdraw  its  approval.  A  bill  of  a  third  type,  in  the  nature 
of  a  compromise,  introduced  in  the  Senate,  was  substantially  like  the 
preceding  one,  except  that  it  provided  for  appeal  to  the  United  States 
courts.  This  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Foraker  in  1897,  received 
the  official  sanction  of  the  representatives  of  the  railroads.  They  were 
willing  to  concede  supervision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, but  were  not  willing  to  accept  its  decision  as  final  without 
appeal  to  the  courts.  The  necessity  of  some  supervision  of  such  traffic 
contracts  is  most  ably  set  forth  in  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to 
dilate  upon  these  reasons,  inasmuch  as  the  railroads,  through  their 
representatives,  conceded  the  right  of  approval  by  the  Commission 
which  was  demanded. 

The  prime  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  unwilling  to  agree  to  any  legislation  which  did  not 
specifically  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  authority  to  determine  the  reason- 
ableness of  railroad  rates.    This  attitude  was  taken  in  an  official  com- 
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munication  addressed,  in  January,  1897,  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  opposing  the  passage  of  the  Patter- 
son bill.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  result  of  the  doubt  cast  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  to  prescribe  rates  in  the  Social  Circle 
case.  It  was  maintained  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  that  the 
mere  granting  of  power  to  approve  traffic  contracts  would  not  afford 
adequate  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  public  against  unreason- 
able rates.  Without  'attempting  to  determine  the  validity  of  this  posi- 
tion, a  general  examination  of  the  discussions  which  took  place  at  the 
time  strengthens  the  impression  that  concessions  were  necessary  upon 
both  sides.  The  milroads  ardently  desired  the  rehabilitation  and  legal- 
ization of  pooling  contracts.  They  could  not  hope  to  secure  the  assent 
of  Congress  to  such  a  proposition  without  specific  recommendation  to 
that  effect  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This  body,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  remedial  legislation  was  necessary  in 
order  to  give  the  Commission  the  control  over  i*ates  and  rate  making 
which  was  originally  intended  to  be  conferred  by  the  act  of  1887. 
The  Commission  alleged  that  the  mlroads  sought  not  merely  a  repeal 
of  Section  5,  but  the  legalization  of  pooling  contracts,  making  them 
enforceable  at  law.  This,  it  was  urged  with  force,  was  more  than  the 
mere  correction  of  unwise  legislation  in  1887.  It  partook,  rather,  of 
the  nature  of  additional  favors  granted  to  the  carriers.  The  Commis- 
sion consequently  withheld  its  sanction  of  any  bill  for  legalizing  pools, 
until  such  legislation  as  was  deemed  necessary  for  public  interests 
should  be  conceded  by  the  railroads.  Individual  members  of  the  Com- 
mission seem  to  have  so  fully  recognized  the  desirability  of  legalizing 
pooling  as  to  be  willing  to  permit  its  rehabilitation  in  any  event.  Thus, 
Hon.  Martin  A.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Commission,  specifically 
makes  the  following  statement: 

I  regard  the  fifth  section  of  the  present  law,  commonly  known  as  the  anti-pooling 
clause,  as  irreconcilably  at  variance  with  its  other  provisions.  Let  me  say  for 
myself,  very  frankly  and  very  seriously,  that  rather  than  have  such  an  enactment  as 
is  proposed  in  that  bill  added  to  the  present  law,  it  would  be  my  wish  and  my  judg- 
ment that  you  should  legalize  pooling  in  the  most  comprehensive  and  ample  man- 
ner, without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

In  1896  the  Commission  officially  instituted  proceedings  to  annul  the 
Joint  Traffic  Association,  which  was  sinaply  a  pool  between  the  trunk 
lines  from  Chicago  east.  In  its  report  for  1897,  however,  the  majority 
of  the  Commission  seems  to  have  become  convinced  of  the  expediency 
of  legalizing  pooling  contracts,  provided  suitable  safeguards  could  be 
instituted. 

Soon  after  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  decision,  another, 
similar  in  purport,  was  rendered  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association.     This  agreement  was 
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entered  into  in  1895  b}^  thirty-two  railroads  operating  east  of  Chicago. 
It  was  attacked  not  only  as  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law,  as  in  the 
Trans-Missouri  case,  but  also  as  being  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  interstate-commerce  act.  An  attempt  was  made  to  distinguish 
between  this  and  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  case,  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  association  actually  conferred  power  to  fix  rates, 
whereas  the  Joint  TraflSc  Association  merely  provided  for  the  adop- 
tion jointly  of  such  rates  as  were  in  force.  Both  the  circuit  court  and 
United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  held  that  the  agreement  was  not 
repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  The 
force  of  the  argument,  however,  in  the  Supreme  Court  was  directed 
entirely  to  the  interpretation  of  the  anti-trust  law,  and  it  was  finally 
decided,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  that  the  agreement  was  in  contra- 
vention of  that  statute. 


COTTON  AND  GRAIN  POOLS. 

As  illustrative  of  the  contention  that  contracts  for  pooling  freight 
may  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  making  of  freight  rates,  ref- 
erence may  be  made  to  pools  which  have  apparently  existed  for  many 
years  throughout  the  Southern  States  for  division  of  cotton  traffic. 
The  existence  of  such  a  pool  at  Memphis  is  matter  of  judicial  record, 
and  similar  pools,  according  to  information  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, exist  at  a  number  of  other  points  throughout  the  South.  The 
situation  at  Memphis  is  entirely  typical.  Cotton  comes  in  fi'om  all  the 
territory  round  about,  as  well  as  from  remote  sections  of  the  South,  and 
six  railroads  compete  for  its  transportation.  A  large  amount  of  this 
cotton  is  destined  for  export,  and  the  remainder  is  in  the  main  subject 
to  a  long  haul  to  New  England.  Rates  by  water  for  export  are,  by  the 
nature  of  the  case,  highly  fluctuating  in  amount.  They  vary  from  day 
to  day,  unlike  rail  rates,  according  to  the  number  and  character  of  ves- 
sels which  may  be  awaiting  a  cargo.  This  cotton  is  exported  from  the 
United  States  by  any  one  of  a  number  of  ports,  no  less  than  thirteen,  in 
fact,  between  New  Orleans  and  Boston.  Each  railroad  running  into 
Memphis  makes  connection  with  a  different  port  or  group  of  ports. 
Long  experience  has  shown  that,  without  some  definite  agreement  or 
understanding,  a  large  number  of  different  rates  on  cotton  to  Liverpool 
or  Hamburg  may  be  quoted  on  the  same  day,  according  as  the  freight 
goes  out  by  Baltimore,  Charleston,  or  New  Orleans,  etc.  The  annoy- 
ance and  uncertainty  to  the  shipper  incident  to  such  diversity  of  rates 
is  plainly  apparent.  Such  a  situation  offers  every  incentive  to  rate 
cutting  and  personal  discrimination  of  the  pernicious  kind. 

At  Memphis,  Montgomery,  Shreveport,  and  a  number  of  other 
points,  consequently,  where  the  situation  is  as  above  described,  actual 
traffic  pools  have  been  instituted  and  still  exist.    Their  validity  has, 
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in  fact,  been  upheld  by  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  in  a  recent 
decision.  The  procedure  is  as  follows:  Each  day  a  designated  official, 
acting  for  all  the  roads  jointly,  receives  by  telegram  from  every  port 
of  export  in  the  United  States,  a  dispatch  stating  the  prevailing  rate 
of  freight  on  that  day.  f^ch  of  the  carriers  serving  these  ports  has 
a  regular  rate  on  cotton  which  it  accepts  for  domestic  traffic.  The 
chairman  of  the  Cotton  Committee  issues  a  bulletin  each  day,  stating 
the  domestic  rate  from  Memphis  to  each  port,  and  also  the  ocean  rate 
prevailing  on  that  day  from  that  port  to  destination  in  foreign  ports. 
The  lowest  combination  of  any  of  these  rates  from  any  port  is  accepted 
on  the  basis  of  this  showing  by  all  the  roads  concerned.  Thus,  for 
example,  it  may  appear  that  on  a  certain  day  the  combination  of 
ocean  and  rail  rates  is  such  to  Liverpool  that  via  the  Illinois  Central 
to  New  Orleans  they  amount  to  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  via  the 
Southern  Railway  through  Brunswick,  72  cents;  via  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis,  through  Savannah,  70  cents,  and  via  the 
Southern  Railway  through  Norfolk,  62  cents.  The  lowest  joint  rail- 
and-water  rate  prevailing  for  that  day  to  Liverpool,  on  the  basis  of 
this  showing,  is  the  rate  via  New  Orleans,  namely,  60  cents.  In  the 
absence  of  any  agreement  between  the  roads,  under  these  conditions, 
all  the  cotton  on  that  day  would  go  out  with  a  rush  towards  New 
Orleans.  On  the  following  day  it  might  happen  that  the  lowest 
combination  was  via  Savannah,  and  all  the  cotton  would  consequently 
go  by  that  route.  The  result  would  be  great  congestion  of  traffic, 
alternating  with  periods  of  entire  inactivity  on  the  different  roads. 
By  the  simple  device  of  an  agreement  of  all  the  roads  affected  to  accept 
the  lowest  rate  by  any  route  on  all  traffic  which  goes  out,  and  to  accept 
it  on  the  basis  of  an  agreed  percentage,  all  this  inconvenience  and 
uncertainty,  both  to  the  shipper  and  to  the  railroad,  is  obviated.  The 
cotton  moves  smoothly  and  freely,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  public 
interests  are  in  the  least  jeopardized. 

The  preceding  illustmtion  is  intended  specifically  to  show  how  a 
railroad  pool  may  be  rendered  powerless  to  make  rates.  The  rates  are 
made  regardless  of  the  percentage  which  prevails  in  the  division.  It 
must  be  conceded,  however,  that  this  is  not  always  true.  The  Buffalo 
grain  pool,  which  was  investigated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  1900,  is  a  case  in  point.  It  was  intended  to  provide 
for  the  division  of  all  grain  traffic  between  Buffalo  and  New  York. 
The  railroads  concerned  agreed  upon  certain  percentages  and  upon  a 
conmion  rate.  It  was  clearly  shown  in  this  investigation  that  where 
the  pooling  was  entirely  upon  domestic  business,  it  was  possible  to 
maintain  a  rate  of  4  cents  a  bushel  and  to  prevent  a  reduction  to  the 
rate  of  3  cents,  which  had  previously  prevailed.  This  is  a  peculiar 
case,  inasmuch  as  between  two  cities  thus  situated,  no  controlling  fac- 
tors beyond  the  power  of  the  railroads  to  regulate  seem  to  exist.    It 
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was  expressly  shown  that  the  Erie  Canal  is  no  longer  a  factor.  Indi- 
rect competition  by  circuitous  routes  was  also  absent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  advantage  of  the  situation  was  that  absolute  stability  and  the 
abolition  of  favoritism  was  secured.  Whether  the  Chicago  East- 
Bound  Freight  Committee  is  in  charge  of  a  similar  pool  of  traffic 
in  uncertain,  but  the  desirabilit}'  of  joint  action  of  the  carriers  is 
patent. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  POOLS  AND  POOLING. 

Any  discussion  of  the  effect  of  pooling  upon  rates  would  seem  prop- 
erly to  be  based  upon  the  assumption  that  pools  are  not  intended  to 
make  rates,  but  rather  to  provide  for  a  division  of  competitive  busi- 
ness upon  the  basis  of  rates  already  made  for  the  associated  railroads 
by  conditions  beyond  their  control.  The  primary  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  luilroad  pooling  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  idea 
that  in  some  hidden  way  it  is  intended  to  increase  freight  rates.  On 
the  other  hand,  freight  rates,  as  between  Chicago  and  New  York,  are 
made  by  conditions  imposed  in  part  by  water  competition  and  in  part 
by  the  competition  of  rival  lines  to  Gulf  ports.  These  and  other  influ- 
ences peculiar  to  the  character  of  the  country  are  the  ones  which,  as 
has  been  seen,  have  produced  the  momentous  decline  in  rates  during 
the  last  80  years.  It  is  claimed  that  railroad  pools  have  endeavored 
to  secure  the  maintenance  of  equal  rates  as  between  all  shippers;  that 
is  to  say,  to  prevent  rate  cutting  by  removing  the  one  possible  incen- 
tive to  such  action,  namely,  the  desire  to  secure  business  which  other- 
wise would  go  over  rival  routes.  That  pooling  does  not  always 
operate  to  increase  rates  may  be  claimed  on  other  grounds;  namely, 
that  cities,  such  as  Chicago  and  Atlanta,  where  the  most  stable  and 
efficient  pools  have  existed,  are  the  very  ones  which  at  the  present 
time  enjoy  the  lowest  rates,  both  in  and  out.  Moreover,  it  seems 
that  under  the  most  effective  pools,  rates  have  continued  to  decline  as 
rapidly  as  in  other  cases;  and  inspection  of  the  curve  showing  the  move- 
ment of  freight  rates  during  the  last  30  years  ^  corroborates  this  state- 
ment, by  its  proof  that  since  1887,  when  pools  were  prohibited,  the 
decline  of  freight  rates  has  been  far  less  considerable  than  it  was  in 
the  preceding  period,  when  pools  were  operative  all  over  the  country. 
Passenger  traffic  in  the  United  States  may  still  be  pooled,  this  not  being 
prohibited,  as  in  the  case  of  freight,  and  it  is  precisely  upon  this  class 
of  business  that  reductions  have  been  least  notable.  It  appears  proba- 
ble, moreover,  that  the  device  of  guaranteeing  percentages  of  traffic 
to  weak  as  well  as  strong  roads  removes  the  main  incentive  for  cutting 
rates.  On  the  other  hand,  it  muf^t  be  conceded  that  pools  should  be 
based  upon  entirely  natural  and  permanent  percentages,  as  otherwise 
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they  offer  continually  to  the  weaker  lines  the  incentive  to  cut  rates 
temporarily  and  artificially  stimulate  their  proportion,  in  order  to 
secure  an  increased  allotment  at  the  expiration  of  the  agreement.  In 
face  of  these  facts,  and  inasmuch  as  pools  exist  at  the  present  time,  the 
question  of  public  supervision  becomes  pertinent. 

Several  other  objections  to  pools  remain  to  be  considered.  One  is 
that  by  agreeing  upon  certain  percentages  which  are  guaranteed, 
whether  carried  or  not,  the  premium  upon  improved  facilities  for 
transacting  business  is  thereby  removed.  In  other  words,  that  there 
is  no  longer  the  stress  of  rivalry,  which  seeks  to  tempt  business 
through  quicker  service,  greater  safety,  or  dispatch  in  adjusting  dam- 
ages, etc.  The  answer  is  that  failure  to  improve  facilities  commen- 
surately  with  the  facilities  upon  all  the  other  lines  concerned  will 
operate  disadvantageously  in  future  agi*eements  as  to  percentage,  and 
that,  consequently,  each  road  must  maintain  fully  its  equipment  and 
seiTice  in  order  to  protect  itself  when  the  time  for  renewed  allotment 
arrives.  It  is  objected,  also,  that  the  prohibition  of  pooling  has  built 
up  the  strong  at  the  expense  of  the  weak  lines. 

The  very  nature  of  the  opposition  to  pools  on  the  part  of  certain 
interests  suggests  some  advantages  of  their  operation.  A  common 
objection  is  made  by  shippers  to  the  right  exercised  by  the  railways 
under  traffic  pools  to  divert  business  from  one  line  to  another  as 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  agreed  percentages.  Making  due 
allowance  for  established  custom  and  preference,  it  nevertheless  very 
often  happens  that  the  stubbornness  of  shippers,  insisting  upon  the 
routing  of  their  freight  by  particular  lines  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
those  lines  are  secretly  making  concessions  in  order  to  secure  the 
business.  This  has  been  proved  in  recent  cases  before  the  courts.  It 
explains  the  opposition  of  powerful  interests  to  any  agreement  between 
the  roads  which  will  enable  them  to  become  independent  of  such 
tyranny.  Of  a  somewhat  similar  character  is  the  complaint  made  by 
certain  representatives  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  that  pooling 
between  the  trunk  lines  has  prevented  many  Western  roads  from 
securing  business  through  Chicago  by  shrinking  their  proportion  of 
the  through  rate.  One  of  the  most  patent  advantages  of  a  traffic 
pool  is,  in  fact,  the  power  which  it  gives  the  virtuous  roads  to  prevent 
rate  cutting  on  the  part  of  the  more  unscrupulous  ones.  Thus  the 
late  Mr.  Fink  maintained  discipline  among  the  roads  in  his  traffic 
pools  by  the  threat  that,  in  case  they  departed  from  established  rates 
by  granting  secret  rebates,  he  would  divert  traffic  from  them  as  a 
penalty.  The  plain  issue  involved,  in  short,  is  of  stable  as  against 
fluctuating  rates.  Fluctuating  rates  undoubtedly  offer  the  possibility 
to  a  favored  few  to  secure  transportation  at  a  lower  cost;  but  the 
counterpoise  is  found  in  the  fact  that  correspondingly  higher  rates 
are  charged  to  the  majority,  who  are  not  able  to  secure  such  favors. 
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EFFECT  OF   CONSOLIDATION  UPON   POOLING 

LEGISLATION. 

It  has  very  frequently  been  asserted  that  a  primary  cause  of  the 
notable  tendency  toward  railroad  consolidation  since  1898  was  the 
definitive  prohibition  of  all  varieties  of  traflBc  contracts  or  agreements 
by  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  decision  of  1897.  This 
decision,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  was  rendered  upon  the  basis  of 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  without  contemplation  of  the  prohibitive 
provision  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce  of  1887.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  many  jurists,  in  fact,  the  latter  act  could  not  reasonably 
have  been  construed  to  prohibit  many  of  the  traffic  agreements  which 
have  been  customary  between  carriers.  It  has  been  urged  with  great 
force  that,  cooperation  among  the  railroads  having  been  finally  adjudged 
illegal,  it  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  more  drastic  remedy, 
namely,  consolidation  in  some  one  of  its  various  forms.  The  question 
is  an  important  one.  The  complacency  with  which  the  public,  and  par- 
ticularly the  press,  have  accepted  the  great  consolidations  of  1900  and 
1901,  is  exceedingly  striking  in  view  of  the  hostility  which  has  so 
persistently  aimed  to  prevent  the  abolition  of  competition  by  pooling. 
If  consolidation,  as  recently  effected  and  as  promised  more  abundantly 
for  the  future,  is  an  effective  substitute  for  pooling,  it  becomes 
obviously  unnecessary  for  Congress  to  consider  further  the  amendment 
of  section  5  of  the  act  of  1887.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  pooling  and  con- 
solidation, while  alike  in  some  respects,  are  not  equally  effective  in 
others,  and  especially  if  the  tardy  repeal  of  the  prohibitive  clause  can 
serve  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  consolidation,  it  becomes  important  to 
consider  whether  such  legislation  should  not  be  at  once  forthcoming 
in  the  public  interest. 

The  first  difference  to  be  noted  between  pooling  and  consolidation  is 
that  the  latter  is  much  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope.  Preceding 
paragraphs  have  sought  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  agreements  for  the 
pooling  of  freight  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  entire  scheme  of  rail- 
road cooperation.  Agreements  for  the  division  of  traffic  constitute 
but  the  mere  machinery  by  which  a  certain  result  is  to  be  attained. 
They  may  or  they  may  not  exist,  without  thereby  affecting  the  close- 
ness of  compacts  relative  to  other  forms  of  cooperation.  Experience 
has  abundantly  shown  that  it  is  possible  for  railroads  to  maintain  a 
large  part  of  their  identity,  even  reserving  to  themselves  the  power  to 
make  rates  independently,  under  a  pool,  in  exceptional  cases,  without 
thereby  entirely  nuUif jdng  the  steadying  influences  of  such  traffic 
agreements.  Consolidation,  however,  necessarily  involves  the  unifica- 
tion of  all  interests  as  between  railroads.  A  large  part  of  their 
machinery,  not  only  for  handling  traffic,  but  especially  for  soliciting 
it,  may  be  profoundly  modified.     A  pool  does  not  necessarily  put  an 
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end  to  a  certain  degree  of  rivalry  between  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment, each  of  them,  as  has  been  explained,  being  still  desirous  of  main- 
taining its  percentage  status  in  the  periodic  division.  In  other  words, 
there  may  still  under  pooling  contracts  be  as  many  freight  agencies 
and  as  zealous  regard  for  the  interest  of  patrons  as  there  was  before. 
But  consolidation,  having  for  one  of  its  primary  purposes  economy  of 
operation  as  well  as  the  prevention  of  competition,  may  conceivably 
operate  to  reduce  facilities  open  to  the  convenience  of  shippers  or 
travelers.  In  brief,  pooling  may  still  permit  competition  in  respect 
to  facilities.  It  may  merely  eliminate  the  ruinous  phases  of  competi- 
tion in  rates,  leaving  still  in  force  the  healthful  influences  of  reasonable 
rivalry.  (Consolidation  proceeds  to  the  utteimost  to  stifle  competition 
of  all  kinds,  whether  in  respect  of  rates  or  of  facilities.  Let  us  take 
a  specific  instance:  Instead  of  there  being  three  passenger  trains  every 
hour  during  the  day  between  Chicago  and  Omaha  over  thi*ee  rival 
roads,  each  of  them  endeavoring,  by  means  of  facilities  offered,  to 
maintain  and  perhaps  to  increase  its  allotment  in  a  division  of  pas- 
senger earnings  in  the  future,  under  consolidation  two  of  these  three 
trains  each  hour  may  be  taken  off.  The  result  would  be,  undoubtedly, 
a  great  economy  in  operation,  inasmuch  as  perhaps  the  entire  traffic 
might  be  handled  by  one-third  of  the  trains  formerly  i-un.  The  dis- 
advantage is  equally  patent,  namely,  that  with  but  one  train  each  hour 
there  is  no  longer  the  necessity  for  that  active  rivalry  in  affording 
comfort  and  convenience  which  formerly  existed. 

A  second  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  between  the  effects  of  consoli- 
dation and  pooling  lies  in  the  fact  that  consolidation  can  never  hope  to 
accomplish  the  stead3ang  influence  upon  rates  which  is  claimed  for 
railroad  pools,  until  such  time  as  every  railroad  within  a  given  competi- 
tive territory  shall  have  been  bought  up  and  absorbed;  in  other  words, 
to  prevent  competition  in  rates  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  an  effec- 
tive pooling  contract,  not  only  the  important  roads  must  be  included, 
but  also  all  of  the  subsidiar\^  companies  which  may  in  any  way,  by 
combining,  hope  to  form  a  competitive  through  route.  That  is  to  say, 
not  oqly  the  direct  competition  of  routes  more  or  less  parallel  must  be 
provided  for,  but  what  has,  in  our  subsequent  considemtion  of  rail- 
road competition,  been  termed  indirect  competition,  must  be  also  elim- 
inated. Ruinous  competition  of  the  carriers  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  may  be  conceivably  prevented  by  a  pooling  of  all  the  routes, 
whether  direct  or  circuitous;  that  is  to  say,  whether  by  a  trunk  line 
or  by  a  combined  rail  and  water  route  over  the  lakes,  or  a  long  haul 
around  through  the  Southern  States.  Every  possible  competitor  can 
be  included  and  satisfied,  so  elastic  are  the  percentages  by  which  pos- 
sible competition  may  be  prevented.  But  consolidation  of  the  roads 
between  these  important  centers,  to  the  end  that  rates  shall  be  estab- 
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lished  upon  a  monopolistic  rather  than  a  competitive  principle,  de- 
mands that  all  these  carriers  shall  be  bought  up  and  controlled  by 
some  stock-holding  scheme;  for,  long  after  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  have  been  pacified  by  absorption,  and  after 
the  Erie  has  been  neutralized  by  community  of  ownership,  there  would 
still  remain  many  indirect  routes,  each  of  which  will  be  only  too 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  inability  of  their  great  rivals  to  make 
any  concession  from  the  i-ates  which  they  have  made  effective  as 
between  themselves.  The  situation  is  quite  analogous  to  that  of  the 
contemplated  abolition  of  competition  through  the  formation  of  indus- 
trial combinations.  A  number  of  small  competitors  is  always  bound 
to  thrive  and  prosper  by  reason,  and  at  the  expense,  of  the  maintenance 
of  monopolistic  prices  by  the  combination.  The  combination,  in  short, 
is  their  protection.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  however,  the  experi- 
ence of  industrial  combinations  is  that  it  involves  a  continuation  of 
purchases  to  eliminate  each  new  competitor  as  it  arises.  Applying 
this  to  the  railroad  situation,  it  means  inevitably  that  consolidation, 
once  having  begun,  must,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  same  results 
as  pooling  contracts,  proceed  until  every  one  of  these  minor  competi- 
tors shall  have  been  absorbed.  That  is  the  reason  why  a  division  of 
territory  into  a  number  of  specific  groups,  each  absolutely  monopo- 
lized by  one  interest,  seems  to  be  the  only  logical  outcome  of  the  con- 
solidations which  have  been  already  accomplished.  ^ 

The  corollary  of  this  proposition  is  that,  while  consolidation  as  it  is 
seen  to-day  seems  to  be  an  almost  inevitable  product  of  the  times, 
nevertheless  its  undue  extension  may  be  somewhat  retarded  by  per- 
mission accorded  to  the  roads  to  pool  their  traffic  interests.  Under 
such  an  arrangement,  for  example,  there  may  still  exist  a  practical 
consolidation  or  community  of  ownership  between  all  the  transconti- 
nental roads  with  the  exception  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  trans-Mexican  or  isthmian  routes.  The 
situation  will  still  be  tolerable  and  rates  maintained  fairly  steady  if 
these  outsiders  may  still  be  assured  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the  total 
business  by  some  traffic  agreement.  Denied  this  alternative,  it  would 
seem  that  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  consolidation  must  be,  not  to 
have  secured  the  abolition  of  ruinous  competition,  but  merely  to  have 
reduced  the  number  of  such  competitors.  Competition  may  be  just  as 
ruinous  between  two  great  systems  like  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Pennsylvania,  each  of  which  represents  almost  the  last  degree  of  the 
process  of  consolidation,  as  between  a  dozen  less  powerful  roads.  Its 
acuteness  may  even  be  intensified  by  concentration  of  power  in  two 
hands.  Either  these  two  great  systems  must  agree  upon  some  division 
of  traffic  which  can  be  enforced  despite  the  rivalry  of  railroad  managers 
(which  is  just  as  likely  to  occur  on  systems  having  20,000  miles  of  rail 
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as  those  having  5,000),  or  else  one  of  the  two  giant  systems  must 
absorb  the  other.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  consolidation  have 
attained  the  end  which  was  originally  sought. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  review  is  that  the  present 
tendency  toward  consolidation,  while  it  may  have  been  stimulated  by 
the  prohibition  of  pooling,  does  not  profoundly  affect  the  question  as 
to  the  expediency  of  removing  the  prohibition  at  this  late  time.  Pools 
and  pooling  still  «xist;  although  outwardly  called  gentlemen's  agree- 
ments or  disguised  in  some  other  way,  it  is  incontestable  that  in  every 
case  where  consolidation  has  not  proceeded  to  its  uttermost  limits,  as 
in  New  England,  traffic  agreements  exist.  Railroad  men  are  almost 
unanimous  in  the  expression  of  their  desire  to  have  the  inhibition 
removed.  Representatives  of  commercial  interests  have,  in  the  main, 
acceded  to  this  opinion.  As  has  been  shown,  the  prohibition  was  not 
contemplated  originally.  It  was  included  in  the  act  only  as  a  conces- 
sion to  certain  opponents  of  pooling  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  foremost  among  these,  for  example,  Hon.  John  H.  Reagan,  now 
chairman  of  the  State  railroad  commission  of  Texas,  have  greatly 
modified  their  views  and  urged  the  desirability  of  pooling  contracts, 
subject  to  public  supervision  Representatives  of  public  interests, 
such  as  State  railroad  commissions,  from  many  States  of  the  Union, 
in  convention  assembled,  formally  gave  their  approval  of  such  legisla- 
tion some  years  ago.  Minnesota,  then  the  sole  exception,  now,  as 
represented  by  the  secretary  of  its  railroad  commission  before  the 
Industrial  Commission,  has  accepted  this  view.  The  lower  United 
States  courts,  in  adjudicating  the  question,  all  decided  that  pooling 
was  not  in  restraint  of  trade;  and  the  trans-Missouri  decision,  holding 
that  the  anti-trust  law  was  applicable,  was  rendered  by  a  majority — 
only  five  to  four.  Finally,  a  formal  convention  of  leading  freight 
associations  of  the  United  States  has  recently  indorsed  a  law  providing 
for  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  section  of  the  statute.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  universally  recognized  that  certain  dangei-s  to  the  shipper 
are  incident  to  such  action.  Railroad  pools  may,  and  certainly  have, 
in  some  instances,  opemted  either  to  raise  rates,  or  to  maintain  them 
in  face  of  a  tendency  to  decline.  As  a  consequence,  the  majority  of 
these  appeals  for  remedial  legislation  are  accompanied  by  a  demand 
that  pooling,  if  once  more  permitted  by  law,  shall  be  subject  to  gov- 
ernmental approval  and  supervision. 
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IV.    RAILROAD  RATES  AND  DISCRIMINATIONS. 

EXISTENCE  OF  DISCRIMINATION. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce  in  1887  was 
probably  the  elimination  of  discrimination  in  freight  rates.  No  other 
feature  of  railroad  business,  except  possibly  mistrust  as  to  overcapi- 
talization and  exorbitant  charges,  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
public  mind.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  the  passage  of  this  act  during  the  14  years  that  it  has 
been  in  operation. 

DESGBIPnON  OF  METHODS. 

The  f onus  which  preferential  rates  and  secret  concessions  to  shippers 
may  take  are  legion,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  barefaced  payment 
of  cash  to  the  mere  granting  of  special  facilities  in  promptness  and 
dispatch.  It  can  not  be  questioned  that  the  interstate-commerce  act 
has  operated  to  eliminate  practically  the  payment  of  rebates  openly 
by  check  or  by  cash.  Even  in  the  most  patent  cases  of  this  sort, 
however,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  and  punish  them,  primarily 
because  any  disinterested  informant  can  by  no  possibility  have  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  them.  The  act  of  1887  itself,  making  such  rebates 
or  concessions  a  crimmal  offense,  has  compelled  secrecy  in  all  details. 
No  railroad  official  dares  inform  against  anpther  for  fear  of  inviting 
retaliation.  Another  obstacle  to  the  payment  of  direct  rebates  exists 
in  the  publicity  of  accounts.  The  once  prevalent  practice  of  charging 
rebates  to  operating  expenses  can  scarcely  prevail  when  such  accounts 
must  be  publicly  filed. 

Such  secret  personal  discrimination  as  exists  to-day  assumes  of  neces- 
sity, therefore,  more  complex  forms  than  the  mere  payment  of  cash. 
A  few  of  the  more  common  methods  of  personal  discrimination  may  be 
mentioned.  Goods  which  actually  weigh  500  pounds  may  be  accepted 
at  a  weight  of  only  400,  full  tariff  rates  upon  this  weight  being  paid. 
This  is  one  form  of  underbilling.  Another  is  by  allowing  a  larger  pro- 
portion to  one  line  as  its  prorating  division  of  a  through  rate  than  the 
original  percentage,  the  excess  being  turned  over  to  a  shipper  in  order 
to  secure  his  business.  Or,  again,  rates  may  be  manipulated  by  changing 
the  destination  in  transit  so  as  to  reduce  the  rate.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  rate  from  Missouri  River  points  to  Chicago  on  grain  for  export  is 
somewhat  more  than  3  cents  lower  per  100  pounds  than  on  grain  destined 
to  Chicago  for  consumption  there.  It  has  been  proven  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  that  a  large  amount  of  grain  from  west 
of  the  Mississippi  has  been  transported  to  Chicago  on  a  basis  of  the 
through  rate.     In  other  words,  it  is  billed  for  export,  but  unloaded  on 
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the  way.  This  amounts  to  a  cut  of  3  cents  per  100  pounds.  Goods, 
such  as  all-wool  clothing,  may  be  billed,  by  connivance  with  the  freight 
agents,  as  cotton  or  part  wool  and  pai*t  cotton,  in  which  case  the  rate 
would  be  perhaps  one  class  lower.  This  is  a  very  frequent  device  and 
one  which  the  railroads  themselves,  in  many  instances,  do  not  dare  to 
expose  for  fear  of  losing  the  shipment  to  a  rival  road.  One  shipper 
may  enjoy  a  privilege  of  free  storage,  which  is  denied  to  another;  or 
he  may  have  his  goods  delivered  at  his  warehouse  without  cost  for 
drayage.  Either  of  these  advantages  is  practically  equal  to  a  rebate, 
which  some  other  shipper  may  not  enjoy.  The  denial  of  a  privilege, 
such  as  that  of  milling  in  transit,  to  all  but  a  single  shipper  may  impose 
a  serious  discriminating  burden  upon  all  his  competitors.  This  privilege 
involves  the  right  to  unload  grain  at  an  intermediate  point  for  milling, 
shipment  afterwards  to  the  point  of  delivery  being  made  at  an  agreed 
low  through  mte  from  the  initial  station.  If  one  miller  is  compelled  to 
pay  two  local  rates  instead  of  a  joint  through  rate,  the  effect  upon  him 
is  practically  that  of  discrimination.  It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate 
farther;  the  forms  are  as  various  as  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  able  to 
suggest. 

PRESENT  SITUATION. 

It  is  the  universal  opinion  both  among  shippers  and  in  railroad  cir- 
cles that  the  general  rate  situation  in  1901,  so  far  as  rebates  and  dis- 
criininations  are  concerned,  is  more  satisfactory  than  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  railroading  in  the  United  States.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions the  published  rates  seem  to  be  observed  on  all  kinds  of  business. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  this  commendable  situation  is  due  to  a  num- 
ber of  causes.  Primarily  it  seems  to  be  due  to  an  adequate  apprecia- 
tion by  the  railroads  themselves  of  the  losses  of  revenue  to  which  they 
have  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  and  one  another  in  the  past.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  enormous  volume  of  traffic 
incident  to  general  prosperity,  which  has  overtaxed  the  facilities  of  the 
railroads,  and  in  some  cases  has  led  to  a  desire  to  evade  new  business 
rather  than  to  seek  it  actively.  In  the  third  place,  the  consolidations 
and  extension  of  community -of -interest  ownership  have  contributed  to 
the  same  end. 

As  indicative  of  this  condition  of  affairs  a  few  citations  may  be  made 
from  replies  to  a  circular  letter  sent  out  by  the  Industrial  Commission  to 
railroad  commissions  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  to  a  number 
of  representative  traffic  officials  who  had  not  already  expressed  their 
opinion  before  the  Commission  in  person.  Inasmuch  as  the  Southern 
States  have  been  peculiarly  the  territory  of  rate  cutting  and  discrimi- 
nation, the  evidence  from  that  section  is  of  especial  interest  The 
secretary  of  the  Railroad  Coomiission  of  Georgia  replies: 

In  my  opinion  the  practice  of  making  secret  preferential  rates  and  of  rate  catting 
is  decidedly  less  prevalent  at  this  time  than  ever  before.    Formerly  in  this  secUon 
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there  was  considerable  complaint  in  this  respect,  bat  within  the  last  four  or  five  years 
conditions  have  greatly  improved,  so  that  during  the  last  year  there  has  not  been  a 
single  complaint  bearing  upon  that  question. 

The  secretary  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Arkansas  replies: 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  rate  cutting  in  this  State  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
specially  prohibited  by  the  Gommission  law  of  this  State  on  domestic  traffic,  and  the 
Commission  enforces  that  provision  of  the  law  by  fixed  and  heavy  penalties. 
Besides,  the  Commission's  rate  so  materially  reduces  the  rates  that  they  have  not 
the  maigin  that  they  formerly  had.  We  hear  of  no  complaint  of  cut  rates  on  inter- 
state tn^c.  In  fact,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  practiced  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
this  State. 

The  following  communication  is  from  the  Railroad  Commission  of 
Louisiana: 

Rate  cutting  at  present  does  not  exist  to  the  knowledge  of  this  Commission. 
Before  the  Commission  was  oi^ganized  rate  cutting  was  frequent  and  had  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  commercial  centers.  *  *  *  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  rate  wars, 
discriminations,  and  undue  preferences  to  persons  or  localities  have  disappeared 
since  the  organization  of  this  Commission,  except  in  rare  instances,  which,  when 
discovered,  are  promptly  dealt  with. 

In  justice  to  the  parties  concerned  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that 
an  extended  investigation  of  tmffic  conditions  in  the  Southern  States 
by  an  expert  of  the  Industrial  Commission  corroborates  this  opinion. 
A  large  measure  of  the  improvement  is  due  to  the  determined  attitude 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  Southern  Railway  system  since  its  incep- 
tion. It  is  the  universal  testimony  that  this  most  important  railroad 
in  the  Southern  States  has  set  an  example  in  adherence  to  published 
rates  which  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  all  the  smaller  railroads. 

These  quotations  are  typical  of  replies  received  from  all  pai*ts  of  the 
United  States.  The  following  statement  from  F.  B.  Clark,  esq. ,  gen- 
eral traffic  manager  of  the  Great  Northern  road,  is  also  significant: 

The  rates  that  I  am  familiar  with  are  the  rates  on  the  Great  Northern  road  and  on 
the  roads  in  competition  with  the  Great  Northern  between  our  eastern  terminals  to 
the  Pacific  coast  and  intermediate  stations,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  to  you 
most  poeitiyely  that  they  come  nearer  being  actual  tariff  rates  as  published,  between 
6t  Paal,  Duluth,  Superior,  and  all  points  west,  through  to  and  including  the  Pacific 
coast,  than  I  have  ever  known  them  to  be.  In  fact,  since  the  Ist  of  Janurary,  1901, 
no  agent  of  this  company  has  been  allowed  to  quote  anything  less  than  tariff  rates. 
There  was  a  time  in  the  fall  of  1900  when  the  conditions  were  not  as  good,  and  some 
contracts  were  made  which  extended  into  the  present  year.  Outside  of  this,  as  alx)ve 
stated,  there  has  been  no  rate  cutting  by  the  officers  and  employees  on  the  Great 
Northern  system,  and  tariff  rates  prevail  over  the  entire  system.  I  might  say  that  I 
believe  that  the  rate  condition  in  the  Northwest  as  between  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Great  Northern  is  in  better  shape  than  in  any  section  of  the  country,  and  we 
expect  that  it  will  continue. 

HI8TOBY  OP  RATE  WARS  AND  DISCRIMINATIONS. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  in. virtue  of  the  encoumging  statement 
herein  made,  that  this  improvement  has  been  of  long  duration.    There 
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have  been  at  various  times  since  1887  periods  when  the  rate  situa- 
tion was  highly  satisfactory.  These  have  alternated  with  periods  of 
abject  demoralization,  chai-acterized  by  rate  wars  almost  as  severe  as 
at  any  time  in  our  history.  It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  more  important  of  these  contests  between  mlroads, 
which  always  involve  personal  discrimination  of  the  most  iniquitous 
form.  Immediately  subsequent  to  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce,  the 
rate  situation  was  greatly  improved,  but  harmonious  relations  were 
rudely  shaken  by  the  rate  war  in  1888  between  the  Chicago  and  Grand 
Trunk  railway  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central  systems, 
with  reference  to  the  i-ates  upon  dressed  beef  and  similar  traffic.  The 
prosperity  of  the  early  nineties  resulted  in  a  considerable  improvement 
in  this  respect.  To  this  succeeded  in  1893  a  most  serious  and  widespread 
rate  war  which  involved  the  entire  trunk-line  territory.  Grain  rates, 
for  instance,  from  Chicago  to  New  York  were  openly  reduced  from  25 
cents  to  16  cents.  This  is  10  cents,  for  midwinter  i*ates,  below  the  usual 
midsummer  rate  by  rail.  Two  peculiarities  of  this  rate  war  deserve 
mention.  First,  that  every  concession  was  publicly  made — that  Is  to 
say,  the  cut  rates  were  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 
and,  secondly,  owing  to  the  percentage-basis  system  to  intermediate 
points,^  the  rate  war  on  Chicago-New  York  rates  automatically  induced 
a  rate  war  to  every  intermediate  point  in  Central  Traffic  Association 
territory. 

In  the  same  year  (1893)  a  bitter  war  on  transcontinental  business 
broke  out.  During  this  conflict  freight  was  carried  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  as  low  as  30  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  following 
year  (1894)  witnessed  entire  demoralization  in  freight  rates  throughout 
the  Southern  States.  Everv  carrier  in  this  section  was  involved. 
During  June  and  July  rates  were  cut  in  some  instances  as  much  as 
two-thirds.  Thas,  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Atlanta  on  first-class 
freight  was  reduced  to  40  cents  from  $1.14  per  100  pounds. 

The  years  1894  and  1895,  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  were  exceed- 
ingly unfortunate.  This  was  a  period  of  acute  depression  and  the 
rivalry  for  business  at  any  cost  was  undoubtedly  the  cause.  Wars  in 
transcontinental  rates  became  almost  chronic  from  1894  to  1896.  The 
latter  year  witnessed  a  return  to  sanity,  although  grain  rate  s  to  Missouri 
River  points  were  badly  demoralized,'  as  a  special  investigation  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  showed.  This  was  the  time  when 
the  Joint  Traffic  and  Trans-Missouri  associations  were  in  force,  and 
when  the  prospects  of  legalization  of  pooling  by  Congress  were 
bright.  Rates  seem  to  have  been  observed  with  more  than  usual 
faithfulness  throughout  the  country.  The  only  exception  was  another 
break  for  a  short  time  in  the  Southern  States.  The  Trans-Missouri 
decision  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1897,  declaring  all 

*  Described  on  p.  371,  infnu 
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these  traffic  associatioDd  illegal,  once  more  precipitated  the  most  unsat- 
isfactory conditions.  These  were  accentuated  by  the  budding  pros- 
perity of  the  following  year. 

The  year  1898,  as  a  result  of  the  resumption  of  prosperity  and  the 
frantic  desire  of  the  carriers  to  participate  in  it,  was  characterized  by 
extreme  disorganization  again.  The  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission 
in  its  report  for  that  year  states  that — 

From  investigations  conducted  during  the  past  year,  as  well  as  from  information 
which  is  perfectly  convincing,  *  *  *  ^  large  part  of  the  business  at  the  present 
time  is  transacted  upon  illegal  rates.  Indeed,  so  general  has  this  rule  become  that 
in  certain  quarters  the  exaction  of  the  published  rate  is  the  exception. 

The  situation  may  be  described  also  by  a  competent  witness  before 
the  Industrial  Commission,'  who  states: 

There  were  fewer  rates  maintained  in  1898  than  at  any  time  within  my  knowledge 
of  the  railroad  business,  and  I  have  been  in  the  railroad  business  for  twenty-eight 
years. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  this  point  intervened  by 
the  proffer  of  its  good  offices.  Conferences  were  held  with  the  presi- 
dents and  executive  officers  of  the  principal  railroads.  This  action 
marked  a  decided  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Commission  toward  the 
can*iers.  Realizing  its  absolute  inability  under  the  law  either  to  prevent 
or  correct  the  existing  abuses,  it  wisely  endeavored  to  arouse  the  rail- 
roads themselves  to  the  enormity  of  the  evils  then  existing.  The  result 
fully  justified  all  expectations.  The  year  1899  witnessed  an  almost  com- 
plete restoration  of  published  rates,  business  continuing  to  expand  in 
volume  until  there  was  ample  for  all  the  railroads  to  handle.  This  con- 
dition lasted  for  some  time.  During  1900  rate  cutting  again  devel- 
oped, upon  a  large  scale,  in  west-bound  business.  The  great  excess  of 
east-bound  shipments  and  the  demand  for  return  lading  at  any  price 
was  undoubtedly  the  cause.  This  condition  lasted  throughout  the  fall 
of  1900. 

May  of  1901  again  witnessed  rate  cutting  as  between  the  trunk  lines, 
grain  being  hauled  as  low  as  11  cents  per  100  pounds  from  Chicago  to 
New  York.  This  seems  to  have  been  due  to  competition  between  the 
Lake  lines  and  the  railroads.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  con- 
dition was  subsequent  to  the  nascent  development  of  the  community  of 
interest  idea.  During  1901  a  passenger-rate  war  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  California  points  also  threatened.  Even  in  July,  1901,  from 
the  traffic  managers  of  important  roads  replies  like  the  following  have 
been  made  to  inquiries  of  the  Industrial  Conunission: 

There  has  been  a  very  general  observance  of  tariff  rates  in  the  territory  south  of  the 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  MissiaBippi  rivers  during  the  past  four  months.  Rates  on  traffic 
moving  between  southern  points  and  eastern  cities  and  points  in  the  central  traffic 
territory  are  not  being  strictly  maintained.  Deviation  from  tariff  rates  prevails 
among  the  lines  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission;  Vol.  IV,  p.  194. 
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This  is  corroborated  by  information  from  the  traflSc  manager  of  one 
of  the  best  roads  in  the  West: 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  rates  in  some  cases  are  shaded  by  some  of  the  linee 
giving  concessions  to  shippers.  I  understand  that  as  much  as  40  cents  a  ton  is  given 
away  by  the  lines  between  the  Ohio  Biver  and  Chicago  on  rates  from  the  South. 

From  another  part  of  the  country  comes  the  testimony,  likewise  from 
a  traffic  manager  of  one  of  the  most  important  railroads: 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  freight  rates  for  the  last  few  weeks  between  Chicago 
and  what  is  known  as  the  Missouri  Eiver  points,  and  points  in  the  Southwest,  have 
been  very  much  demoralized,  but  the  railroads  have  gotten  together  during  the  last 
two  weeks  and  made  some  agreements  and  promises  to  each  other  to  restore  these 
rates  to  the  tariff  basis  taking  effect  July  15. 

Investigation  along  this  line  showed  that  a  rate  war  between  all  the 
Western  lines  was  threatened  by  independent  action  taken  by  the  Atch- 
ison, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  road.  This  company,  independent  of  all 
the  consolidations  which  have  been  described,  and  persuaded  that  its 
competitors  were  not  acting  in  good  faith,  filed  a  tariff  of  rates  between 
Chicago  and  the  Missouri  River,  which  scaled  the  rate  on  first-class 
goods,  for  instance,  from  80  cents  down  to  50.  At  present  this  war 
of  rates  seems  to  have  been  averted  by  a  new  agreement  between  the 
roads  concerned;  but  a  subsequent  press  dispatch  of  August  1  an- 
nounces that  the  agreement  made  was  violated  within  forty -eight 
hours  after  its  adoption.*  The  principal  rate  cutting  is  being  done, 
according  to  this  report,  by  some  of  the  strongest  lines.  As  late  as 
November,  1901,  comes  the  positive  admission  of  traffic  managers  of 
the  trunk  lines  to  the  seaboard,  in  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  relative  to  export  rates  upon  flour  and  grain,  that 
export  grain  rates  from  Chicago  had  been  cut  to  11  cents  from  a  pub- 
lished tariff  of  13i  cents.  Whether  this  cut  rate  was  granted  without 
discrimination  between  individual  shippers  was  not  made  clear. 
Nathan  Guilford,  traffic  manager  of  the  New  York  Central,  testified 
that  published  rates  had  not  been  maintained  on  grain  for  export  from 
June  to  September. 

PERSONAL  DISCRIMINATION  AND  DISCRIMINATION  BETWEEN  LOCALITIES. 

This  suttunary  shows  how  variable  conditions  have  been  under  the 
interstate-commerce  act  and  that  a  drastic  remedy  is  needed  in  order  to 
correct  this  evil  of  rate  cutting  and  discrimination.  To  be  sure,  these 
cut  rates  at  the  present  time  are  often  published,  and  in  most  instances 
filed.  Many  of  them  involve  rather  the  discrimination  between  com- 
peting cities  and  markets  than  between  competing  shippers.  To  imder- 
stand  the  significance  of  this,  the  difference  between  personal  discrimi- 
nation and  discrimination  as  to  localities  demands  description.  Per- 
sonal discrimination  involves  an  actual  cut  under  the  published  rate. 

^  Ck)mpare  the  evidence  on  p.  285,  supra. 
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Discrimination  as  between  cities  or  places  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a 
maladjustment  of  rates  per  se.  Personal  discrimination  is  more  seri- 
ous in  its  inmiediate  effects,  but  the  discrimination  as  between  cities 
may  operate  to  cause  injustice  to  a  larger  number  of  persons.  While 
it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  rate  cutting  is  of  the  latter  sort,  never- 
theless the  existence  of  demoralized  rates  of  any  kind  always  paves  the 
way  to  the  granting  of  personal  discriminations.  To  abolish  these  was, 
as  has  been  said,  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  act  of  1887  to  reg- 
ulate conmierce. 

RAILROAD  COMPETITION. 

In  order  to  understand  the  difficulty  incident  to  the  making  and 
enforcement  of  just  and  reasonable  railroad  i*ates,  the  highly  com- 
plicated character  of  railroad  competition  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. A  great  deal  of  discussion  relative  to  railroad  competition 
seems  to  be  based  upon  the  assumption  that  it  consists,  in  the  main,  of 
the  competition  of  lines  more  or  less  parallel  or  else  operating  under 
substantially  equal  conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  competition  in 
freight  rates  is  in  large  measure  far  more  complex.  Such  ideally 
simple  conditions  rarely  exist.  We  may  distinguish  four  distinct 
types  of  railroad  competition:  the  first,  which  we  may  call  direct  com- 
petition of  parallel  lines;  second,  indirect  competition  of  widely  sepa- 
rated routes;  third,  the  competition  between  cities;  and  finally  the 
competition  between  markets  which  may  be  within  the  same  country 
or  in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

competition  of  parallel  likes. 

Direct  competition  between  parallel  lines  may  be  best  exemplified 
by  the  case  of  the  trunk  roads  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  It  has 
arisen  in  the  past  in  the  cases  where  parallel  lines,  such  as  the  West 
Shore  and  the  Nickel  Plate,  were  built  for  the  express  purpose  of 
engendering  competition.  Such  is  usually  the  nature  of  competi- 
tion between  canals  or  rivers  and  waterways.  Thus  we  have  the  com- 
petition between  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  New  York  Central,  or  the 
Illinois  Central  to  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  River.  Such 
simple  competition  as  this,  where  confined  to  the  railroads  alone, 
almost  inevitably  leads  to  one  of  two  results:  The  roads  may  remain 
independent,  preventing  ruinous  rate  wars  by  pooling,  or  else,  by 
reason  of  long-continued  cutthroat  competition,  the  bankrupt  ones  are 
bought  up  and  consolidated  with  the  solvent. 

INDIBEOr   qOBlPETITION    BY  CIRCUITOUS  ROUTES. 

Indirect  competition  by  a  combination  of  different  carriers  connect- 
ing to  form  a  circuitous  through  route  is  no  less  common  than  the 
preceding  form.    The  best  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  rivalry 
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existing  between  all  of  the  trunk  lines  acting  jointly  through  Atlantic 
ports  to  Europe  and  the  various  carriers  operating  to  the  same  desti- 
nation through  the  Gulf  ports.  Reversing  the  situation,  Nashville, 
Tenn. ,  may  be  reached  either  directly  from  New  York  over  the  trunk 
lines  or  by  way  of  Savannah  or  a  Gulf  port,  thence  by  railroad  up  to 
Nashville.  The  recent  leading  cases  adjudicated  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  involving  rates  to  the  rival  cities  of  Chattanooga  and 
Nashville  turned,  in  fact,  upon  the  existence  of  this  competition. 
Another  case  in  point  illustrating  the  difference  between  direct  and 
indirect  competition  of  carriers  is  that  of  the  competitive  routes  between 
Cincinnati  and  Atlanta.  It  appears  that  there  are  seven  lines  operating 
directly  between  these  two  points,  in  competition,  of  course,  with  one 
another;  but  in  addition  to  these  there  are  12  others,  which  are 
so-called '^potential"  carriers.  These  latter  are  always  in  the  deld, 
alert  for  business  whenever  conditions  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
engage  in  it. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  about  the  railroad  industry  is  the 
extreme  fluidity  of  freight,  if  we  may  coin  a  phrase.  Once  loaded 
upon  a  car,  it  appears  to  make  very  little  difference  whether  the  dis- 
tance hauled  be  500  or  1,600  miles.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were 
20  competitive  routes  between  St.  Louis  and  Atlanta,  varying  in 
length  from  526  to  1,855  miles  respectively.  Even  between  Boston 
and  Chicago,  competition  by  way  of  Newport  News  over  a  line  more  than 
1,600  miles  long,  is  effective,  with  the  direct  route  scarcely  more  than 
1,000  miles  in  length.  Freight  transported  from  New  York  to  Denver 
maybe  carried  more  than  3,100  miles  via  New  Orleans,  as  against  1,940 
miles  direct,  one  route  being  62  per  cent  longer  than  the  other.  Fruit 
from  southern  California  may  be  successfully  transported  under  com- 
petitive rates  by  way  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  This  same  f mit  may  work  its  way  down  toward  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  after  going  far  more  than  1,000  miles 
laterally  before  it  begins  its  journey  east.  Instances  of  this  sort  may 
be  multiplied  indefinitely.  A  result  of  this  indirect  competition  is 
that  cities  intermediate  between  producing  centers  often  derive  a  great 
advantage.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  prosperity  of  Kansas 
City,  due  to  its  strategic  position.  Its  sugar  may  come  from  New 
Orleans  or  the  Pacific  coast;  its  cotton  goods  from  New  England  or 
from  the  South;  its  European  importations  by  New  Orleans  or  New 
York;  and  its  canned  goods  either  by  New  Orleans  or  by  Baltimore. 
Such  indirect  competition  by  circuitous  routes  always  affords  the  pos- 
sibility of  bidding  off  one  rival  against  another  and  of  securing  all  the 
advantage  incident  thereto.  The  essential  difference  between  com 
petition  of  this  sort  and  that  which  has  been  called  direct,  is  that  in 
this  instance  consolidation  of  rival  roads  or  routes  is  impossible  unless 
practically  all  the  transportation  systems  of  the  United  States  be  unified 
under  a  single  control. 
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CJOMPETITION  OF  CITIES. 

Direct  competition  between  cities  is  a  distinct  factor  in  railroad 
competition.  Hardly  a  railroad  can  be  named  whose  interests  are  not 
more  or  less  closely  identified  with  those  of  a  particular  city.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  rivalry  between  such  centers  as,  for  example,  Pittsburg 
and  Buffalo,  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  Atlanta  and  Birmingham,  etc., 
it  will  be  seen  how  one  form  of  rivalry  may  stimulate  another.  Each 
road  is  perhaps  endeavoring  to  foster  industry  or  business  at  its  favored 
center.    As  tersely  put  by  a  witness  before  the  Industrial  Commission: 

It  IB  a  continnal  straggle  between  the  line  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  with  no 
interest  in  Chicago,  and  the  line  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  with  no  interest  in 
St  Louis. 

One  of  the  important  traffic  results  to  be  expected  from  the  recent 
consolidations  is  the  readjustment  of  such  favoritism  existing  between 
railroads  and  cities. 

COMPETITION  OF  MARKETS. 

The  fourth  type  of  competition,  and  one  which  in  a  way  underlies  all 
of  the  others,  may  be  termed  the  competition  of  markets.  It  repre- 
sents the  attempt  of  rival  producers,'or  of  rival  jobbers  or  distributing 
agents  of  different  sections,  to  extend  their  influence  throughout  a  con- 
suming territory.  The  backbone  of  the  railroad  adjustment  throughout 
the  United  States  lies  in  the  rivalry  between  the  Atlantic  or  Eastern 
trade  centers  and  the  Western  cities  for  the  remunerative  trade  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  Texas  market  is  competed  for  by  all  the  dis- 
tributive centers  between  Kansas  City  and  Boston.  The  fruit  growers 
of  California  and  of  Florida  are  respectively  competing  for  markets 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  the  Northeast.  Such 
competition  recognizes  no  national  bounds.  Copper  from  Montana 
must  be  transported  at  rates  which  will  permit  of  meeting  the  price 
on  Chile  bars  in  the  Liverpool  market.  Our  entire  grain  and  cotton 
crops  must  be  transported  at  rates  which  will  enable  them  to  hold  their 
precedence  in  Europe.  The  cotton  mills  in  New  England  and  in  the 
South  must  have  their  output  carried  to  China  under  conditions  which 
will  enable  them  to  meet  the  price  made  by  the  British  manufacturer. 

Such  competition  as  this  between  the  markets  of  the  world  under- 
lies the  entire  question  of  export  and  import  rates  versus  those  imposed 
upon  goods  for  domestic  consumption.  This  topic  will  be  discussed 
later.  Quoting  from  a  recognized  authority,  the  whole  question  of 
railroad- rate  adjustment  is  based  upon  '^  the  competition  of  various 
producing  and  manufacturing  points,  each  striving  to  extend  its  field 
of  sales  throughout  the  whole  trade  district  accessible  to  it.  It  is  pri- 
marily a  question  of  alternative  markets,  not  of  alternative  rates." 
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NATURE   AND  EFFECTS  OF  RAILROAD  COMPETITION. 

Competition  as  the  life  of  trade  has  been  extolled  by  all  economic 
writers.  Its  advantages  are  being  eulogized  particularly  in  this  period 
of  tendency  toward  consolidation.  It  has,  however,  long  been  recog- 
nized both  in  economic  writing  and  in  law,  that  competition  between 
railroads  is  in  many  respects  different  in  character  from  competition 
in  other  forms  of  industry.  Several  of  these  points  of  difference  may 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  They  almost  all  turn  upon  the  essen- 
tial fact,  already  mentioned,  that  a  large  proportion  of  railroad  expendi- 
tures are  entirely  independent  of  the  amount  of  business  done.  The 
first  of  these  peculiarities  of  railroad  competition  is  that  it  does  not 
lead  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  a  rule.  The  poorest  equipped,  the 
most  circuitous,  and  most  nearly  insolvent  road  is  often  able  to  dictate 
terms  to  the  standard  and  most  direct  trunk  line.  This  has  been  exem* 
plified  time  and  again  in  the  history  of  rate  wars  the  world  over.  The 
insolvent  road  having  repudiated  its  fixed  charges,  has  nothing  to  lose 
by  carrying  business  at  any  figure  which  will  pay  the  mere  cost  of 
haulage.  The  indirect  line,  having  no  business  at  the  outset,  has 
nothing  to  lose.  The  Canadian  Pacific,  for  example,  was  perhaps 
originally  built  without  any  expectation  of  being  able  to  participate 
in  San  Fmncisco  business.  Any  little  contribution,  therefore,  to  fixed 
expenses  is  welcome,  even  at  an  infinitesimal  profit;  at  which  rate, 
applied  to  ail  their  traffic,  the  direct  lines  would  speedily  become  bank- 
rupt. The  inevitable  result  in  all  such  cases  is  that  the  greatest  damage 
in  competition  is  inflicted  upon  the  strongest  competitor.  This  it  is 
which  forces  it  oftentimes  to  subsidize  or  purchase  its  weaker  rivals. 
A  corollary  to  the  peculiarity  of  railroad  competition  above  mentioned 
is  that  it  almost  always  involves  discrimination.  Competition  in  indus- 
try usually  induces  equality  of  prices.  Among  railroads,  however, 
the  rival  road,  either  by  indirection  or  bankruptcy,  is  the  one  which 
makes  and  takes  secret  concessions  in  rates  in  a  wild  endeavor  to 
secure  business  at  anything  above  the  mere  cost  of  haulage. 

Another  peculiarity  of  railroad  competition  which  distinguishes  it 
from  competition  in  other  branches  of  industry  is  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  abandonment  of  the  field.  This  is  tei*sely  expressed  in  the 
quotation  from  Morawetz  in  his  treatise  upon  corporation  law: 

It  should  be  obsen^ed  that  competition  among  railroad  companies  has  not  the  same 
safeguard  as  competition  in  trade.  Persons  will  ordinarily  do  business  only  when 
they  see  a  fair  chance  of  profit,  and  if  press  of  competition  renders  a  particular  trade 
unprofitable,  those  engaged  in  that  trade  will  suspend  or  reduce  their  operations,  and 
apply  their  capital  or  labor  to  other  uses  until  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit  is  reached. 
But  the  capital  invested  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  can  not  be  withdrawn  when 
competition  renders  the  operation  of  the  road  unprofitable.  A  railroad  is  of  no  use 
except  for  railroad  purposes,  and  if  the  operation  of  the  rojid  were  stopped,  the 
capital  invested  in  its  construction  would  be  wholly  lost.    Hence  it  is  for  the  interest 
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of  the  railroad  company  to  operate  its  road,  though  the  earnings  are  barely  sufficient 
to  pay  the  operating  expenses.  The  ownership  of  the  road  may  pass  from  the  share- 
holders to  the  bondholders,  and  be  of  no  profit  to  the  latter,  but  the  struggle  for 
traffic  will  continue  so  long  as  the  means  of  paying  operating  expenses  can  be  raised. 
Unrestricted  competition  will  thus  render  the  competitive  traffic  wholly  unremune- 
rative,  and  will  cause  the  ultimate  bankruptcy  of  the  companies  unless  the  operation 
of  their  traffic  which  is  not  the  subject  of  competition  can  be  made  to  bear  the  entire 
burden  of  the  interest  and  fixed  charges. 

So  profoundly  modified  are  all  the  conditions  of  railroad  competition, 
in  contrast  with  those  in  industry,  that  it  has  frequently  been  asserted 
that  a  railroad  is  essentially  a  monopoly  in  any  case.  So  far  as  local 
business  as  distinct  from  through  trafBc  is  concerned,  this  is  undoubt- 
edly true.  It  is  also  true  in  respect  of  trafSc  in  which  competition  is 
direct  enough  to  permit  of  pooling  or  a  division  of  the  business  upon 
satisfactory  terms.  Every  tendency  toward  consolidation,  and  espe- 
cially the  recent  movement,  taking  the  form  of  division  of  the  field, 
undoubtedly  adds  force  to  this  contention  that  railroad  charges  are 
essentially  monopolistic  in  character.  To  attempt  to  perpetuate  com- 
petition, however,  in  an  industry  in  which,  as  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally recognized,  equal  competition  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule, 
must  be  the  part  of  folly.  The  only  alternative  is  to  recognize  the 
conditions  as  they  exist.  If  the  railroad  business  is  a  monopoly,  its 
charges  being  determined  in  accordance  with  the  principles  that  apply 
to  that  form  of  industrial  organization,  the  necessity  for  adequate 
supervision  and  control  in  the  public  interest  becomes  all  the  more 
patent. 

NECESSITY  AND  DIFFICULTIES  OF  REGULATION. 

Such  control  should,  however,  recognize  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
are  highly  complex,  and  that  no  simple  and  general  rules  can  be  made 
to  govern  in  all  instances.  The  very  complexity  of  the  problem 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  intelligent  direction.  To  foster  salutary 
competition  between  trade  centers,  for  instance,  and  to  eliminate  at  the 
same  time  the  grasping  desire  of  unqualified  competitors  to  particiimte 
in  business  which  properly  belongs  to  others,  should  be  one  of  the 
ends  contemplated  by  such  control.  Nevertheless  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  tixe  interrelation  of  roads  by  all  possible  routes  between 
producing  and  consuming  centers  is  so  delicately  adjusted  that  to  inter- 
fere with  one  road  is  always  liable  to  disturb  the  balance  of  power 
throughout  the  whole.  The  delicacy  of  the  rate  adjustment  which  has 
resulted  from  years  of  conflict,  discussion,  and  compromise  between 
the  raUroads  constitutes  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  supervision 
by  some  competent  authority.  Abuses  or  maladjustments  of  rates, 
which  the  railroads  can  not  remedy  themselves,  make  supervision  by 
some  disinterested  party  all  the  more  necessary. 
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Oftentimes  traffic  managers  are  not  free  to  grant  reductions  of  freight 
rates,  which  they  themselves  acknowledge  to  be  just,  by  reason  of  the 
opposition  of  competing  lines.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  the  rates 
to  important  points  are  delicately  adjusted  as  between  all  of  the  lines 
which  directly  or  indirectly  serve  a  particular  place.  The  consent  of 
every  one  of  these  interests  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  stability  of 
rates;  and  no  single  road  is  free  to  act  independently,  under  penalty  of 
a  rate  war  which  may  not  only  disastrously  affect  its  relations  with 
connecting  lines,  but  also  result  in  an  active  invasion  of  its  own 
territory.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Southern  States,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  Southern  Railway  is  willing  to  concede  as  a  measure  of  justice 
a  reduction  of  rates  on  cotton  from  Mississippi  River  points  to  the 
cotton  mills  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  moment  that  it  offers 
to  do  this,  lines  competing  with  it  on  traffic  to  New  England,  or  to 
the  seaports  for  export  business,  threaten  wholesale  reductions  which 
would  seriously  affect  the  general  revenues  of  the  Southern  Railway 
as  a  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  this  same  territory,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
railroads  operating  south  from  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  desire  to 
reduce  rates  on  manufactured  products  from  the  Central  West,  as  a 
measure  of  justice  to  shippers.  These  are  the  very  lines,  be  it  observed, 
which  in  the  former  instance  prevented  the  reduction  of  the  cotton 
rates  on  the  Southern  Railway  by  threats  to  meet  any  such  reduction 
with  a  cut  in  their  rates  on  cotton  which  goes  North  through  the  Ohio 
gateways.  The  moment  they  suggest  a  reduction  of  their  rates  on 
manufactures  going  South,  the  Southern  Railway,  whose  major  inter- 
ests have  been  until  recently  along  the  Eastern  seaboard  to  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  threatens  a  rate  war  to  protect  the  manu- 
facturers who  ship  over  its  lines.  Imagine  this  situation  extended 
until  the  rates  practically  to  every  important  point  are  maintained, 
not  because  of  their  inherent  reasonableness,  and  not  even  because  the 
railroads  independently  acknowledge  them  to  be  just,  but  simply  and 
solely  because  any  slight  disturbance  of  this  house  of  cards  might  lead 
to  the  downfall  and  destruction  of  the  entire  edifice. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  All  of  the  roads  and  steamships 
engaged  in  transcontinental  business  from  the  Mississippi  River  west 
have  finally  agreed  upon  a  certain  adjustment  of  rates,  none  of  them, 
perhaps,  conceded  to  be  fair  in  and  of  itself,  but  accepted,  nev- 
ertheless, as  a  compromise  between  the  various  interests  involved. 
A  case  is  now  before  the  Interatate  Commerce  Commission  involving 
the  rates  from  Chicago,  as  compared  with  those  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, to  the  Pacific  coast  Under  present  conditions  Chicago  and  all 
points  east  of  the  Mississippi,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  enjoy  precisely 
the  same  rate  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Chicago  now  comes  forward  and 
claims  the  right  to  a  graded  rate;  that  is  to  say,  that,  being  1,200 
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miles  nearer  San  Francisco  on  the  basis  of  distance,  it  ought  to  have 
proportionately  lower  rates.  Apparently  some  of  the  transcontinental 
roads,  such  as  the  Great  Northern,  have  for  some  time  been  willing 
to  concede  this  point.  They  can  not,  however,  take  any  action  with- 
out first  obtaining  the  consent  of  every  other  road  and  steamship  com- 
pany with  which  they  have  to  compete.  Without  pretending  to  decide 
this  intricate  question,  as  to  whether  rates  to  Chicago  are  reasonable, 
it  must  be  apparent  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  independence  of 
action  on  behalf  of  any  single  carrier.  This  fact  makes  it  exceedingly 
easy  for  one  road  to  play  a  dog-in-the-manger  part.  It  often  subjects 
the  shipper  to  an  extortionate  policy  not  dictated  by  the  road  over 
which  he  ships,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  by  a  road  which  oi)erates 
perhaps  a  thousand  or  more  miles  away. 

RAILROAD   DISCRIMINATION   AND  INDUSTRIAL   COMBI- 
NATION. 

It  is  incontestable  that  many  of  the  great  industrial  combinations 
had  their  origin  in  railroad  discrimination.  This  has  been  emphasized 
many  times  in  the  history  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  of  the 
great  monopolies  dealing  in  live  stock,  dressed  beef,  and  other  prod- 
ucts. These  facts  are  matters  of  past  history.  It  is  important  to 
inquire,  however,  whether  the  more  recent  industrial  combinations 
are  able  to  command  the  same  advantages  over  their  competitors  in 
the  matter  of  railroad  transportation  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  earlier 
trusts.  Information  upon  this  point  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain. 
It  involves  proof  of  criminal  conduct  in  the  giving  or  taking  of  rebates 
or  concessions,  and  is  open  to  all  the  difficulties  of  detection  already 
described.  If  such  concessions  exist  at  the  present  time  they  seem  to 
be  made  rather  by  manipulatioil  of  the  freight  tariffs  and  classifications 
than  by  direct  granting  of  special  rates  or  rebates. 

The  assertion  has  been  made  before  the  Industrial  Commission  that 
the  recent  advances  of  freight  rates  of  1900  have  touched  more  lightly 
upon  the  commodities  handled  by  some  of  the  great  combinations. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  coffee  a  different  classification  prevails 
for  the  green  and  roasted  product.  The  first  of  these  was  apparently 
advanced  by  changes  in  the  Official  Classification  and  the  other  not. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  effect  of  this  has  been  to  prevent  com- 
petition on  the  part  of  coffee  roasters  at  local  centers.  The  adjust- 
ment of  tariffs  in  order  to  favor  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been 
asserted  before  the^Industrial  Commission  by  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conmiission.^  Thus  it  is  claimed  that  reductions  of 
freight  rates  on  oil  to  shippers  by  tank  cars  have  been  prevented,  in 

'  See  testimony  of  Messrs.  Westgate,  Emery,  and  Rice,  Vol.  I,  pp.  374-399,  667, 
710,  731,  and  of  Mr.  Prouty,  Vol.  IV,  p.  149.  For  the  opposite  \dew,  see  testimony 
of  MesBTs.  Archbold  and  Page,  Vol.  I,  pp.  516,  666-559,  768,  776-777. 
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face  of  the  general  fall  upon  all  other  classes  of  commodities.  It  is 
asserted  by  the  same  witness  that  the  rates  upon  oil  shipped  in  this 
way  by  companies  controlling  great  pipe  lines  are  so  adjusted  as  to  be 
prohibitive  to  competitors  at  many  places.  New  Haven  territory,  for 
example,  is  specified  as  practically  closed  to  all  competitors  who  have 
not  the  facilities  which  the  peculiar  adjustment  of  rates  and  classifica- 
tion affords  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  same  thing  is  said  to 
be  true  at  New  Orleans. 

PRIVATE   GAR  SHIPMENTS. 

Another  industrial  combination  which  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
dictate  terms  to  the  railroads  is  that  of  the  live-stock  and  dressed-beef 
firms  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  other  points.  The  situation  is 
aptly  described  by  Hon.  Augustus  Schoonmaker,  then  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  follows: 

Investigations  made  by  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commiasion  at  different  times 
have  disclosed  to  some  extent  the  very  large  sums  received  by  shippers  as  mileage 
for  the  use  of  such  cars. 

By  an  investigation  made  in  1S89  it  appeared  that  on  a  single  line  of  road  hetween 
Chicago  and  an  interior  Eastern  point — a  distance  of  470  miles — refrigerator  cars 
owned  by  three  shipping  firms  made  in  nine  months,  from  August  1,  1888,  to  May  1, 
1889,  7,428,406  miles,  and  earned  for  mileage  $72,945.97,  being  about  $8,112  a  month, 
or  substantially  at  the  rate  of  $100,000  a  year. 

By  another  investigation,  made  in  1890,  it  appeared  that  private  stock  cars  to  the 
number  of  250  had  been  used  upon  a  line  made  up  of  two  connecting  roads  between 
Chicago  and  New  York,  beginning  with  150  cars  on  September  1,  1880,  increased  30 
more  a  month  later,  20  more  another  month  later,  and  reaching  the  total  of  250  in 
June,  1890;  that  the  cars  altogether  had  cost  $156,500,  and  had  earned  for  mileage 
in  two  years,  from  September  1,  1888,  to  September  1, 1890,  $205,582.68;  that  the  entire 
expense  to  be  deducted  during  that  period  for  car  repairs  and  salaries  for  their  man- 
agement was  $34,050.48,  leaving  net  revenue  to  the  amount  of  $171,532.20,  being  an 
excess  of  $15,032  above  the  whole  cost  of  the  cars.  The  cars  were  therefore  paid 
for  and  a  margin  besides  in  two  years,  and  thereafter,  under  the  same  management  and 
with  a  corresponding  use  of  the  cars,  an  income  of  upward  of  $100,000  a  year  was 
assured  on  an  investment  fully  repaid,  or,  in  effect,  on  no  investment  whatever. 

A  single  railroad  company,  as  shown  by  its  official  report  for  1889,  paid  car  mileage 
to  65  different  companies  and  firms  owning  cars,  of  which  54  were  shippers  and  the 
remaining  11  fast-freight  organizations. 


Total  number  of  all  descriptions 

Proportion  at— 

First  class,  75  cents 

Second  class,  65  cents 

Third  class,  60  cents 

Fourth  class,  86  cents 

Fifth  class,  SO  cents 

Sixth  class,  25  cents 


1886. 


1.000 


Percent. 
82 
24 
11 


67 


81 
2 
0 


1898. 


5,600 


Percent. 
22 
12 
19 


53 


19 

28 

6 


47 


(Rates  used  are  from  New  York  to  Chicago.) 
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More  explicitly  stated,  in  1886,  67  per  cent,  or  670,  of  the  1,000  articles  were 
charged  50  cents  per  hundred  and  higher;  in  1893  the  actual  number  is  shown  to  be 
higher,  although  the  proportion  at  the  rates  of  the  higher  classes  is  very  much  less. 
The  number  in  1886  charged  a  rate  of  35  cents  per  hundred  and  lower, was  only  330, 
or  33  per  cent;  in  1893  it  is  seen  that  this  number  is  increased  to  2,630,  or  47  per 
cent.  Another  form  of  comparison  shows  the  average  rate  of  all  descriptions  in  1C86 
as  63  cents,  against  48  cents  in  1893,  or  a  reduction  of  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds. — 
Reprinted  in  AcCdin,  Compendium  of  Transportation  Theories,  page  19S. 

The  origin  of  this  system  of  private  cars  seems  to  have  been  partly 
in  the  failure  or  inability  of  the  carriers  to  provide  adequate  facilities. 
Whether  conditions  have  so  far  changed  as  to  justify  the  continuance 
of  the  practices  so  generally  at  present  may  be  open  to  question. 

A  number  of  railroad  witnesses,  including  several  railroad  presi- 
dents, have  testified  to  the  iniquitous  practices  which  prevail  in  respect 
of  the  shipment  of  goods  by  private  cars.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  conditions  are  improving  or  not  in  this  respect.  While  the 
so-called  fast-freight  lines  still  operating  over  some  of  the  trunk  lines 
are  in  existence,  they  seem  to  have  assumed  simply  the  nature  of 
through  routes.  The  Merchants'  Despatch  Transportation  Company, 
the  Blue  and  White  lines,  etc.,  seem  to  be  rather  trade-marks  for  cer- 
tain sei-vice  than  independent  corporations  enjoying  particular  rights 
and  privileges.  The  number  of  cars  controlled  by  them  does  not  seem 
to  be  on  the  increase.  Thus,  44,000  of  them  in  1894  have  increased  to 
only  45,000  in  1899,  according  to  the  official  statistics.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  private  cars  owned  by  refrigerator  companies,  either  for  the 
transportation  of  dressed  beef  to  the  seaboard  or  of  fruit  from  California 
to  the  East,  seem  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  system  seems  to  be  one 
of  payment  of  mileage  by  the  railroads  for  the  use  of  the  cars.  In 
some  cases  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  mile  is  paid.  It  often 
amounts  to  6  mills  per  mile,  which  is  the  sum  which  railroads  pay 
one  another  for  the  use  of  cars.  Under  special  conditions  there 
seems  to  be  justification  for  the  existence  of  this  system  of  private 
ownership  of  cars,  especially  where  great  cleanliness  is  required, 
where  the  cars  can  not  be  used  for  return  lading  for  any  other  sort  of 
traffic,  etc. ;  but  the  iniquity  of  the  system  lies  in  the  exaction  from 
the  railroads  of  a  higher  mileage  than  the  service  is  worth.  This  tax 
or  rebate  operates,  of  course,  to  injure  both  the  roads  and  rival  con- 
cerns. As  an  illustration  of  the  power  which  some  of  these  monopo- 
lies possess  to  dictate  terms  to  the  railroads,  the  testimony  of  such 
men  as  President  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  was  to  the  effect  that  most  roads  would  gladly 
abolish  the  system  if  it  were  possible,  but  that  so  long  as  certain  com- 
petitors granted  the  privilege  it  must  be  accorded  by  all.  In  respect 
of  the  California  fruit  cars,  the  railroads  do  not  seem  to  feel  the  bur- 
den, and  their  representatives  uphold  the  practice.  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  events  of  1901,  such  as  the  apparent  absorption  of  these  fruit- 
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car  companies  by  the  Armour  interests  of  Chicago,  thus  constituting 
an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  refrigerator  business,  may  arouse  more 
opposition  in  due  time.  Every  tendency  toward  consolidation  among 
carriers  renders  them  more  independent  of  these  outside  monopolies. 
Judging  from  evidence  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  the  legali- 
zation of  pooling,  with  the  incidental  abolition  of  competition  for 
business,  would  tend  to  free  the  railroads  from  this  incubus.  One  of 
the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  the  decided  stand  taken  by 
the  carriers  against  the  continuance  of  the  practices  which  they  them- 
selves originated  twenty  years  ago. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION  AND  THE  RAILROADS. 

Another  indication  that  the  i-ailroads  propose  to  engage  in  an 
endeavor  to  cease  favoring  the  industrial  combinations  is  found  in  the 
developments  in  Pennsylvania.  In  this  State  the  most  important  rail- 
way system  in  the  United  States — the  Pennsylvania  Railroad — and  the 
most  powerful  industrial  combination — the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration— are  located.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  an  increasing  amount  of  friction  between  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  apparent. 
Because  of  the  refusal  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  to  grant  certain  con- 
cessions demanded  by  the  Carnegie  Company  on  rates  to  the  seaboard 
the  construction  of  a  new  and  independent  outlet  to  Philadelphia  was 
threatened.  The  outcome  was  a  considerable  concession  in  the  rates 
upon  steel,  reference  to  which  has  already  been  made.  The  converse 
of  this  relationship  is  shown  by  the  i^elations  which  the  railroads  as 
purchasers  bear  to  the  steel  companies  as  manufacturers.  The  main- 
tenance of  very  high  prices  upon  steel  rails  and  other  iron  and  steel 
products  has,  for  two  years,  entailed  an  enormous  expenditure  by  the 
railroads  for  supplies.  The  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  of  course  tended,  more  than  ever,  to  monopolize  the 
manufacture  of  this  staple  product.  In  view  of  this  fact  the  recent 
purchase  of  a  large  interest  in  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  significant.  It  was  announced  on  the  12th 
of  June,  1901,  that  a  minority  holding  of  stock  by  the  railroad  in  this 
great  company  had  been  increased  to  an  investment  amounting  to 
actual  control.  The  terms  of  this  transaction  have  not  yet  been  made 
public,  but  an  apparent  justification  for  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
endeavor  of  the  railroad  to  render  itself  independent  of  the  steel  cor- 
poration in  the  matter  of  the  purchase  of  steel  rails  and  other  supplies. 
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STABLE  AND  EQUAL  RATES  VERSUS  LOW  RATES. 

Representatives  of  commercial  organizations  and  shippers  in  general 
have  universally  testified  that  stable  and  equal  rates  are  much  more  to 
be  desired  than  a  lower  range  of  rates  as  a  whole,  open  to  the  possi- 
bility of  fluctuation  or  discrimination.  So  long  as  all  shippera  pay 
the  same  amount  for  equal  service,  and  so  long  as  rates  are  steady,  so 
that  contracts  may  be  confidently  based  upon  them,  the  absolute  amount 
paid,  be  it  high  or  low,  is  of  relatively  small  importance  to  the  shipper, 
for  it  is  at  once  reflected  in  the  price  which  is  levied  upon  the  consumer. 
The  consumer,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  benefit  by  fluctuating 
rates,  which  vary  greatly  as  between  competitors,  by  means  of  rebates 
and  secret  concessions,  because  the  price  which  he  pays  for  the  goods 
consumed  is  made  usually  by  the  dealer  who  operates  under  the 
greatest  disadvantage;  that  is  to  say,  cuts  in  freight  rates  tend  to 
yield  inordinate  profits  to  the  middleman  who  receives  them,  rather 
than  to  lower  the  price  of  those  goods  to  the  public  as  a  whole. 
There  is  no  ground,  apparently,  for  complaint  in  the  United  States  that 
railroad  rates,  in  general,  are  unreasonably  high.  It  has  been  proved 
time  and  again  that  they  average  lower  per  mile  than  for  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  The  burden  of  complaint  has  always  been,  not 
that  they  were  unreasonably  high,  but  that  they  bore  unequally  upon 
different  shippers.  This  is  true  as  between  persons.  It  also  holds 
good  between  places.  Thus,  for  example,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  which 
enjoys  peculiar  advantages  in  the  adjustment  of  freight  i*ates  by 
reason  of  water  competition  by  river,  complains  bitterly,  neverthe- 
less, because  Mobile,  a  competitive  distributing  center,  enjoys  still 
lower  rates.  It  is  not  alleged  that  the  rates  into  Montgomery  are  too 
high,  but  that  the  rates  into  Mobile,  a  competitive  center,  are  too  low. 
The  relativity  of  rates  to  different  places,  as  well  as  to  different  per- 
sons, is  the  ground  of  complaint. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  before  the  Industrial  Commission 
that  unjust  discrimination  between  persons  and  places  is  being  gradu- 
ally eliminated  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  i*ates  have  been  brought  so 
low  that  there  is  no  longer  a  possible  margin  for  discrimination.  If 
this  assertion  be  time,  the  development  of  mlroad  competition,  which 
has  undoubtedly  been  the  primary  cause  in  the  general  decline  of 
freight  rates,  is  bound  at  some  time  to  eliminate  entirely  personal 
preferences  and  discrimination.  In  controversion  of  this  comfortable 
theory,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  personal  discrimination  is  always 
most  rife  at  times  when  freight  i*ates  are  the  lowest,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  a  rate  war.  It  is  surprising  how  deeply  rates  may  be  cut 
without  at  the  same  time  removing  the  incentive  to  the  railroads  to 
compete  for  the  traffic.    Even  in  fairly  normal  times  concessions  from 
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published  tariffs  of  40  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  60  per 
cent,  are  made  on  special  commodities,  presumably  leaving  the  rail- 
roads some  margin  above  the  mere  cost  of  transportation  thereafter. 
This  being  the  case,  it  does  not  appear  that  until  rates  reach  a  very 
much  lower  level  than  they  have  yet  attained  will  there  be  hope  of 
eliminating  such  fluctuations.  Personal  discrimination  apparently, 
judged  from  such  facts  as  these,  can  only  be  abolished  by  removal  of 
the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to  them — namely,  unreasonable  and 
unreasoning  competition. 


FREIGHT  RATES  AND  PRICES. 

The  Industrial  Commission  has  collated  a  large  amount  of  testimony 
concerning  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  price  of  products, 
either  to  the  producer  or  the  consumer,  and  freight  rates  exacted  by 
the  railroads.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  contended  that  prices 
are  made  by  commercial  conditions,  irrespective  of  the  action  of  the 
carriers;  that,  in  other  words,  an  increase  of  freight  rates  to  the  farmer, 
let  us  say,  does  not  operate  to  reduce  the  price  of  his  product  or  to 
increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  opposite  of  this  contention  has 
been  frequently  represented;  namely,  that  any  increase  of  freight 
rates  does,  and  must  of  necessity,  constitute  a  large  added  tax  upon 
the  consumer;  so  that,  as  a  result,  the  determination  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  railroad  rates  becomes  a  question  of  interest  alike  to  the  shipper 
and  to  the  public.  One  point  is  beyond  peradventure  true,  an  increase 
of  freight  rates  must  come  out  of  somebody.  The  excess  taken  either 
reduces  the  price  to  the  producer,  increases  the  price  to  the  consumer, 
or  reduces  the  profits  of  the  middleman.  The  whole  matter  seems  to 
turn  upon  the  question  whether  the  change  in  the  freight  rate  be  gen- 
eral, applying  to  all  the  carriers  of  the  country  at  once,  or  whether  it 
be  local  and  special  in  character.  The  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
imposition  of  a  special  as  against  a  general  t^x.  The  distinction 
between  conditions  applying  to  commodities  whose  price  is  made  in  a 
foreign  market,  as  distinct  from  a  domestic  one,  must  also  be  kept 
clear. 

The  price  of  grain,  which  is  made  at  Chicago,  results  from  an  equi- 
libration of  demand  and  supply.  Farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  West 
must  sell  their  products  to  middlemen,  who  have  in  view  reselling 
that  product  at  this  market  price  in  order  to  turn  a  small  profit 
for  themselves  thereby.  If  a  particular  road^  therefore,  arbitrarily 
increases  its  freight  rates,  it  would  seem  clear  that  the  f armei*s  through- 
out the  section  of  country  affected  must  suffer  to  an  amount  equal  to 
the  increase  of  the  freight  rate  made.  They,  in  other  words,  are 
obliged  to  put  their  product  upon  the  Chicagb  market  in  competition 
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with  farmers  on  all  the  other  railroads  leading  to  that  center.  The 
balance  of  rates  has  supposedly  been  effected  after  long  experience,  in 
order  to  equalize,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  local  conditions  which  exist. 
An  increase  of  freight  rates  in  such  a  case  is  precisely  analogf^us  to  the 
imposition  of  a  special  local  tax;  and  variations  of  freight  rates  sec- 
tionally  may  stimulate  or  depress  business,  affect  profits,  and  by  so 
doing  change  values.  The  aggregate  change  of  property  valuations, 
representing,  as  always,  the  capitalization  of  net  return,  may  conse- 
quently, by  reason  of  a  small  change  in  freight  rates,  become  exceed- 
ingly great.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  change  of  freight  rates  be 
universal,  subjecting  all  carriers  to  the  same  conditions,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  price  of  the  product  to  the  farmer  can  be  appreciably 
changed,  except  in  the  case  that  the  market  price  at  Chicago  so  far 
dominates  the  world's  market  that  an  increase  of  price  at  Chicago,  we 
will  say,  of  one  cent  a  bushel,  operates  to  increase  the  price  of  the  prod- 
uct at  Liverpool  by  an  equal  amount.  If  the  price  at  Chicago  be, 
however,  determined  locally,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  equilibrium  of 
domestic  demand  and  supply,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  effect  of  such 
an  increase  of  f i*eight  rates  would  be  to  add  the  freight  rate  to  the 
price  which  the  consumer  must  pay.  What  more  probably  happens, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  that  the  loss  is  divided  between  the  two — 
the  producer  and  consumer.  In  an}'  event,  it  is  not  of  particular 
importance  to  trace  the  exact  incidence  6f  such  an  increase.  The  pub- 
lic interest  is  involved  as  much  in  the  increase  of  price  to  the  con- 
sumer as  in  a  reduction  of  profits  to  the  producer.  Only  in  the  event 
above  mentioned — that  the  Chicago  market  controls  the  price  for  the 
world's  product — is  it  to  be  expected  that  an  appreciable  part  of  the 
burden  of  an  increase  of  rates  may  be  shifted  upon  a  public  other  than 
that  of  the  United  States. 


IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  RATES. 

IMPORT  RATES. 

The  question  involved  in  the  so-called  import  and  export  cases  is 
that  of  the  reasonableness  of  charging  lower  rates  on  goods  originally 
shipped  from  or  destined  to  domestic  points,  than  are  charged  for 
similar  goods,  over  the  same  lines  and  for  the  same  distances,  when 
brought  from  or  destined  to  foreign  countries.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  cotton  cloth  shipped  by  way  of  Pacific  ports  to  the  Orient,  the 
practice  is  not  uncommon  of  charging  a  less  rate  to  San  Francisco  for 
the  transportation  of  goods  ultimately  destined  for  export  than  is 
chaiged  on  similar  goods  which  are  to  be  unloaded  for  consumption  at 
San  Francisco  or  other  California  points.  Or,  reversing  the  case,  this 
question  touches  the  reasonableness  of  transporting  goods  from  New 
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York  to  Chicago  at  a  lower  rate,  if  they  have  been  brought  in  from 
Europe,  than  is  chai'ged  for  similar  service  in  the  case  of  goods  that 
have  originated  at  or  near  New  York.  Cases  of  this  description  have 
become  increasingly  frequent  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  first  and 
most  important  one,  upon  which  both  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  have  passed,  originated 
in  proceedings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  brought 
by  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  of  Transportation  against  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  railroad  companies.  The  case  practically  raised  the 
general  question  whether,  in  the  carriage  of  goods  from  American 
seaports,  carriers  subject  to  the  act  could  lawfully  charge  less  for  the 
transportation  of  imported  than  of  domestic  traffic  of  like  kind  to  the 
same  destination.  The  Commission,  after  careful  examination,  held 
that  such  differences  in  rates  constituted  discrimination  as  against  the 
domestic  shipper.  According  to  its  view,  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions pertaining  to  the  carriage  of  freight  from  a  foreign  port  to  the 
United  States  could  not  be  considered  as  creating  the  dissimilarity  of 
conditions  which  alone  would  justify  a  different  rate  for  like  service 
in  the  two  cases.     The  Commission  held  that — 

One  paramount  purpose  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  manifest  in  all  its  con- 
ditions, is  to  give  to  all  dealers  and  shippers  the  same  rates  for  similar  services  ren- 
dered by  the  carrier  in  transporting  similar  freight  over  its  line.  Now,  it  is  apparent 
from  the  evidence  in  this  case  that  many  American  manufacturers,  dealers,  and 
localities,  in  almost  every  line  of  manufacture  and  business,  are  the  competitors  of 
foreign  manufacturers,  dealers,  and  localities  for  supplying  the  wants  of  American 
consumers  at  interior  places  in  the  United  States,  and  that  under  domestic  bills  of 
lading  they  seek  to  require  from  American  carriers  like  service  as  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. *  *  *  The  act  to  regulate  commerce  secures  them  this  right.  To  deprive 
them  of  it  by  any  course  of  transportation  business  or  device  is  to  violate  the  statute. 

« 

The  Commission  thereupon  ordered  the  carriers  to  cease  and  desist 
from  making  such  discrimination.  This  order,  while  obeyed  by  a 
number  of  carriers,  was  disregarded  by  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway, 
which  operated  an  import  line  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco. 
Upon  application  by  the  Commission  this  case  was  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  final  adjudication.  The 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  Com- 
mission was  defective,  although  three  members  of  the  court,  including 
the  Chief  J  ustice,  dissented  from  this  opinion.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
discrimination  which  existed  in  this  case  it  appeared  that  the  domestic 
rate  on  books,  buttons,  carpets,  etc.,  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Fran- 
cisco was  $2.88  per  100  pounds,  while  the  total  through  charge  on  the 
same  articles  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco  was  only  $1.07.  The 
Supreme  Court  distinctly  refrained  from  an  opinion  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  these  rates,  and  contented  itself  with  passing  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  any  difference  in  rates  whatever.  It  held  that  the  contention 
of  the  railroads  was  sound,  namely,  that  all  circumstances  and  con- 
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ditions,  whether  within  the  United  States  or  having  regard  for  ocean 
rates  and  foreign  competitive  conditions,  must  be  considered.  In 
other  words,  they  recognized  the  validity  of  the  claim  of  the  railroads 
that  this  import  traffic  must  be  taken  at  an  extremely  low  mte  if  at  all, 
since  otherwise  the  goods  would  go  by  water  around  Cape  Horn,  or  by 
another  route.  On  the  basis  of  such  reasoning  it  would  appear  that 
any  contribution  from  low  import  rates  to  the  fixed  charges  of  the 
milroad  would  enable  that  road  to  transport  its  domestic  traffic  at  a 
lower  rate  than  it  otherwise  might.  What,  however,  the  majority  of 
the  court  did  not  add,  although  it  was  developed  b}^  the  dissenting 
justices,  was  the  fact  that  these  conditions  might  exclude  domestic 
purchasers  entirely  from  certain  markets,  giving  them  over  to  importers 
who  could  control'  the  market  by  reason  of  the  low  rates  accorded. 
Since  this  decision  in  1896  the  railroads  have  still  further  developed 
this  system  of  discrimination.  The  only  safeguard  for  the  domestic 
producer  must  lie,  obviously,  in  some  decision  by  a  competent  tribunal 
as  to  the  amount  of  such  differences  which  may  reasonabW  exist.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  their  validity  as  a  system,  but  it  still 
remains  for  the  amount  of  such  diflference  which  may  be  deemed  rea- 
sonable to  be  determined.  In  case  of  a  restoration  of  the  powers  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  matter  of  I'ate  making, 
this  would  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  first  cases  which  it  would  be 
called  upon  to  consider. 

EXPORT  rates. 

Identical  in  principle  with  the  above  cavse,  although  presenting 
reversed  conditions,  are  the  so-called  export  rate  cases.  These  have  to 
do  mainly  with  the  rates  charged  on  products  for  domestic  consumption 
as  against  like  products  for  export.  As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  of 
such  diflferences,  it  has  been  clearly  shown  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission that  at  times  the  freight  rate  on  wheat  from  Kansas  City  to  Gal- 
veston was  27  cents  per  100  pounds  if  for  domestic  consumption,  while 
the  proportion  of  an  export  rate  for  a  similar  service  was  10  cents.  The 
I'ate  on  wheat  from  the  Mississippi  River,  to  New  York  for  domestic 
consumption  was  at  times  20  or  21  cents  per  100  pounds,  while  for  the 
same  service  when  the  goods  were  to  be  exported  the  rate  would  be 
13  cents  per  100  pounds.  This  system  of  stimulating  foreign  business 
by  discriminatingly  low  rates  seems  to  have  attained  large  propor- 
tions only  since  1897.*  The  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  took 
cognizance  of  the  system  in  a  decision  rendered  in  1899.  It  was 
enabled  to  do  so  by  virtue  of  the  Import  Rate  decision  above  cited, 
whereby  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  authorized  it  to  consider 

'  The  important  testimony  taken  l)y  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Novem- 
ber, 1901,  relative  to  widespread  late  cutting  in  exj)ort  rates  during  the  past  year  iti 
not  yet  accessible  for  use  in  this  connection.     See  p.  354  supra, 
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not  onl}'  circumstances  and  conditions  within  the  United  States,  but 
also  those  relating  to  ocean  transport  and  foreign  competition. 

The  railroads  justify  their  action  on  the  ground  that  only  by  making 
such  concessions  in  export  rates  could  they  lay  down  grain  in  foreign 
markets  in  competition  with  other  parts  of  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  not  made  clear  why  such  competition  from  foreign  markets 
had  become  an}^  more  acute  in  the  last  few  years  than  prior  to  that  time. 
There  appears  to  be  much  force  in  the  argument  of  many  shippers, 
and  also  of  some  railroad  men,  that  this  anomalous  condition  of  rates 
was  due,  not  so  much  to  the  keenness  of  foreign  competition,  as  to  the 
rivalry  among  the  American  carriers  themselves.  In  other  words,  it 
was  said  that  the  competition  between  the  Gulf  ports  and  the  Atlantic 
ix)rts  was  responsible  for  the  abnormally  low  rates  on  export  business. 
In  line  with  this  argument  would  seem  to  be  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
I'ates  upon  wheat  and  not  upon  flour  for  export,  which  have  decreased 
more  than  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  upon  similar  commodities  for 
domestic  consumption.  It  is  indisputable  that  a  vast  expansion  of  the 
export  business  through  Gulf  ports  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  keenest  rivahy  exists  at  the  present  time  throughout  a 
large  part  of  the  Central  States  between  the  carriers  serving  these 
export  centers. 

RATES  ON  WHEAT  AND   FLOUR. 

Coupled  with  the  discrimination  against  the  domestic  consumer  of 
grain  was  a  still  further  alleged  discrimination  in  the  freight  rates 
charged  upon  flour.  It  was  clearly  proved,  and  has  been  shown  by 
testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  that  freight  rates  upon 
wheat  for  export  were  at  times  very  much  less  than  the  rates  upon 
flour.  It  was  stated,  for  instance,  that  American  millers  labored  under 
a  disal)ility  of  as  nmch  as  eight  cents  per  100  pounds  in  favor  of  their 
English  competitors.  This  followed  naturally  from  the  fact  that 
wheat  could  be  transported  to  England  and  there  ground  much  cheaper 
than  it  could  be  gi'ound  in  the  United  States  and  then  ti'ansported. 
Inasmuch  as  the  average  profit  is  scarireh'^  more  than  two  or  three  cents 
per  100  pounds,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  system  worked  great  hardship 
to  American  industry.  It  bore  with  particular  severity  upon  the  small 
millers,  partly  because  their  (;ost  of  manufacture  is  more  in  any  event, 
and  also  because  an}'  limitation  of  export  business  forced  the  large 
mills  to  enter  more  keenly  into  rivalry  for  the  domestic  market.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after  investigation,  decided  that  the 
rates  upon  flour  should  not  be  more  than  two  cents  higher  per  100 
pounds  than  those  upon  wheat.  This  diflference  was  permitted,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  greater  cost  of  handling  the  manufactured 
product.  It  is  significant  of  the  present  state  of  the  law  that  the  rail- 
roads have  paid  no  attention  to  this  order,  and  although  conditions 
have  improved  somewhat  there  is  still  great  complaint. 
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RATES  IN  TRUNK  LINE  TERRITORY. 

The  most  satisfactory  situation  as  respects  rate  adjustment  in  the 
United  States  is  found  in  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Potomac  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  rivers.  This  is  to  be  expected, 
of  course,  by  reason  of  the  density  of  both  population  and  traffic 
and  the  conservative  policy  respecting  the  construction  of  new  lines 
pursued  both  by  the  railroads  and  the  State  legislators.  There  is 
practically  an  agreement  between  all  the  lines  in  interest  by  means 
of  which  rate  wars  have  been  largely  eliminated  during  the  last  few 
3^ear8.  The  system  is  comparatively  simple  in  principle,  although  it 
has  required  the  experience  of  many  years  to  work  out  in  detail.  All 
rates  from  intei-mediate  points  between  Chicago  and  New  York  are 
fixed  at  a  definite  proportion  of  the  Chicago-New  York  mte  both  for 
east  and  west  bound  shipments.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  rate  from 
Detroit  to  New  York  is  72  per  cent  of  the  Chicago-New  York  mte. 
The  percentages  from  the  following  points  are  as  indicated,  namely: 
Cincinnati,  87  per  cent;  Indianapolis,  93  per  cent;  Gmnd  Rapids,  96 
per  cent;  Peoria,  111.,  110  per  cent;  Louisville,  Ky.,  100  per  cent;  Mil- 
waukee, 100  per  cent;  and  even  points  in  Canada,  such  as  Toronto,  78 
per  cent,  etc.  Every  place,  no  matter  how  small,  has  a  special  per- 
centage of  the  New  York-Chicago  rate  assigned  to  it.  This  rate  varies 
with  any  variation  of  the  Chicago- New  York  rate.  Thus,  when  the 
Chicago-New  York  rate,  first  class,  is  76  cents,  the  rate  from  Indian- 
apolis is  93  per  cent  of  that  figure.  Any  change  of  Chicago-New  York 
first-class  i-ates  changes  every  intermediate  rate  in  exactly  the  same 
proportion.  These  percentages  have  been  fixed  after  a  long  process 
of  compromises  among  conflicting  interests.  Another  point  of  special 
interest  is  that  these  rates  are  adjusted  on  the  basis  strictly  of  the 
long-and-short-haul  principle,  namely,  that  all  intermediate  jwints 
enjoy  a  somewhat  lower  i-ate  than  the  terminal  points,  although  the 
percentage  may  not  be  exactly  upon  a  mileage  basis.  Considemtion 
of  the  distribution  of  these  percentages  points  apparently  to  many 
inequalities  in  the  adjustment;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  will  be  found 
that  the  existence  of  competing  routes,  of  water  transportation,  or  of 
other  factors,  offers  a  partial  explanation  in  most  instances.  The 
advantage  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  smaller  towns  is  particularly 
great,  as  appears  from  a  comparison  of  these  conditions  with  those 
which  prevail  in  the  South,  where  the  basing-point  system  is  in  force. 
The  trunk-line  practice,  resulting  from  arbitration  and  compromise 
through  many  years,  leaves  less  to  be  desired  concerning  the  adjust- 
ment of  conflicting  interests  of  diflerent  localities  than  systems  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 
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SEAPORT  DIFFERENTIALS. 

One  feature  of  rate  adjustment  in  trunk  line  territory  is  perhaps 
less  satisfactory.  It  concerns  the  existence  of  the  so-called  diiflferen- 
tial  mtes  from  Chicago  to  various  Atlantic  seaports.  As  a  result  of 
the  rate  wars  of  1876,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  in  the  following 
year  by  interests  controlling  all  the  trunk  lines.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  equalize  the  aggregate  cost  of  ocean  and  rail  transportation 
between  competing  points  in  the  West  and  all  foreign  and  domestic 
points  reached  through  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Bos- 
ton. Under  this  agreement  Baltimore  was  allowed  a  rate  of  three 
cents  below  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York;  Philadelphia  enjoyed 
a  concession  of  two  cents;  while  Boston  had  its  rate  fixed  at  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  Chicago-New  York  figure.  There  was  considerable 
dissatisfaction  expressed  at  various  times  with  these  differentials,  and 
the  whole  matter  was  submitted  to  arbitration  in  1882.  The  commer- 
cial interests  of  New  York,  as  well  as  of  the  railroads  centering  in  that 
cit}^,  have  complained  bitterly  that  these  differences,  once  adjusted 
upon  a  very  much  higher  scale  of  rates  than  at  present,  have  become 
increasingly  burdensome  now  that  the  Chicago-New  York  rate  is  per- 
haps not  more  than  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  what  it  formerly'  was,  while 
the  differential  has  remained  at  a  fixed  figure.  The  recent  decline  of 
the  export  commerce  of  New  York  is  in  fact  ascribed  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  operation  of  these  differentials,  and  the  leading  case  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  instituted  b}'  the  Produce  Exchange 
of  New  York,  endeavored  to  secure  their  abolition.  The  Commission 
held,  however,  that  the  differentials — recognized  by  the  Joint  Traffic 
Association  of  1896— were  legitimately  based  upon  competitive  rela- 
tions of  the  carriers;  and  that  consequently  no  unlawful  preference  or 
advantage  had  been  accorded  to  the  cities  competing  with  New  York 
for  export  business.  It  is  predicted  by  witnesses  before  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  that  these  differentials  will  of  necessity  be  readjusted 
within  the  next  few  years. 

NEW  ENGLAND  AND  THE  CANADIAN  RAILROADS. 

The  railroad  problems  of  interest  to  New  England  are  particularly 
those  which  have  to  do  with  the  competition  of  Canadian  roads,  such 
as  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  New  Eng- 
land, being  remote  from  the  great  consuming  centers  of  the  country, 
is  compelled  to  transport  its  manufactured  products  long  distances  in 
order  to  reach  a  market;  and  the  intensity  of  competition  is  increas- 
ing with  the  establishment  of  local  manufactories  throughout  the 
Western  and  Southern  States.  The  existence  of  Canadian  railroad 
competition  ha^  made  it  possible  not  only  for  New  England  to  secure 
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cheap  transportation  to  Chicago,  but  also  to  the  Pacific  coast  and 
oriental  markets.  At  the  same  time  the  interests  of  many  of  the 
border  States,  such  as  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  etc.,  are 
identical  with  those  of  New  England.  For  the  cheap  through  rates, 
irrespective  of  the  scale  adopted  for  local  rates,  offered  by  these 
Canadian  roads  not  only  give  direct  and  cheap  transportation  over 
the  Canadian  roads,  but  also  compel  our  own  trunk  lines  to  meet 
these  rates  in  order  to  secure  a  share  of  the  business.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  hold  the  Canadian  carriers  to  the  terms  of 
the  interstate-commerce  act,  but  with  indifferent  success.  It  may  con- 
fidently be  asserted  that  the  abolition  of  the  bonding  privileges  now 
enjoyed,  and  also  of  certain  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  existence 
of  this  extraterritorial  competition,  would  be  highly  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  a  large  section  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  it 
appears  that  the  existence  of  this  ciompetition  has  a  most  unfortunate 
effect  upon  the  stability  of  rates  throughout  trunk-line  territory. 
The  standard  transportation  routes  are  continually  exposed  to  the 
temptation  to  cut  rates  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  of  these  extra- 
territorial, often  governmentally  subsidized,  lines.  One  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  for  the  rehabilitation  of  pooling  contracts  under  the 
law  is  undoubtedly  that  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  securing 
the  harmonious  action  of  all  the  American  lines  in  forcing  the  Cana- 
dian carriers  to  come  to  terms.  These  carriers,  being  guaranteed  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  tariff  in  a  pool,  may  be  expected  to  cooperate 
with  the  American  roads,  while  at  the  same  time  perpetuating  some  of 
the  advantages  which  New  England  has  always  claimed  as  hers  by  right 
of  geographical  location. 

THE  SOUTHERN  RATE  SITUATION. 

The  freight  I'ate  adjustment  in  the  Southern  States  is  perhaps  the 
most  unsatisfactory  in  any  part  of  the  country.  This  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  a  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  the  complaints  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  arisen  in  this  quarter 

HIGH   LEVEL  OF   RATES. 

In  the  first  place,  freight  rates  in  the  Southern  States  are  very  much 
higher  per  mile  than  for  any  other  section  of  the  country.  Some 
appreciation  of  the  difference  in  this  respect  may  be  gained  from  the 
statement  that,  while  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Chicago  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  the  freight  rate  on  first- 
class  goods  in  the  first  case  is  75  cents  per  hundred  pounds  as  against 
$1.14  to  Atlanta.  Differences  scarcelv  less  notable  than  this  mav  be 
discovered  everywhere  throughout  the  South.     It  is  indubitable,  how- 
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ever,  that  a  certain  justification  for  higher  rates  in  southern  territory 
exists  by  reason,  first,  of  the  sparsity  of  population,  which  limits  the 
volunae  of  local  business  very  greatly,  and,  secondly,  by  reason  of  the 
almost  exclusively  agricultural  character  of  the  country,  yielding  a 
ti'affic  predominantly  of  a  low  grade. 

DISCRIMINATION   BETWEEN   EASTERN  AND   WESTERN  CITIES. 

More  serious  than  complaints  as  to  the  absolute  amount  of  freight 
rates  charged  in  the  Southern  States  is  the  allegation  that  they  are 
quite  inequitably  adjusted  as  between  the  different  sections  of  the 
South  itself.  The  whole  situation  in  this  respect  has  been  thor- 
oughly ventilated  in  the  well-known  cases  l)efore  the  Interatate  Com- 
merce Commission  known  collectively  as  the  Cincinnati  and  .Chicago 
freight  bureau  case.  In  essence  this  represented  the  claim  of  western 
cities  to  compete  in  the  Southern  States  on  equal  temis  with  eastern 
centers,  such  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  It  was  claimed 
that  an  adjustment  of  rates  as  between  the  lines  into  the  South  oper- 
ating east  and  west  of  the  Allegheny  range  had  been  made  upon  a 
basis  permitting  the  west  to  engage  in  southern  trade  only  in  respect 
of  the  products  of  the  farm  and  the  field,  reserving  to  the  eastern 
centers  the  business  of  supplying  the  South  with  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. Examination  of  the  evidence  shows  that  apparently  some  such 
pui*pose  was  roughly  outlined  under  the  old  Southern  Railway  and 
Steamship  Association  along  in  the  seventies.  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  agreement  ever  took  such  concrete  form  as  has  been 
claimed  for  it  bv  the  advocates  of  the  Western  cities. 

Representatives  of  these  commercial  interests  are  undoubtedly  right 
in  their  assertion  that  rates  into  the  South  from  such  points  as  Cin- 
cinnati and  Chicago  are  relatively  very  much  higher  than  for  an 
equal  distance  from  New  York  and  Boston.  The  amount  of  these  dif- 
ferences may  be  appreciated  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  rate  from 
Cincinnati  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  94  per  cent  of  the  rate  from  New  York 
to  Atlanta,  nevertheless  the  distance  from  Cincinnati  is  scarcely  more 
than  half  of  that  from  New  York.  Similar  disproportions  may  be 
cited  on  every  hand.  It  is  claimed,  however,  and  seemingly  with 
justification,  by  the  carriers,  that  these  lower  rates  into  the  South  from 
Eastern  centers  are  almost  entirely  the  result  of  cheap  transportation 
by  water  down  and  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  that,  in  other  words, 
an  inevitable  advantage  is  enjoyed  by  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  New 
York  in  competition  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  South  with  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  and  other  Western  points. 

The  difficulty  with  any  equitable  adjustment  of  rates  in  the  South 
appears  to  lie  in  the  friction  which  exists  between  the  affiliated  rail- 
roads east  and  west  of  the  Alleghen}^  range,  as  above  described.  The 
roads  east  of  the   mounttiins,    such   as   the   Southern    Riiilway,  the 
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Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  are  prevented  from 
making  certain  concessions,  as,  for  example,  in  the  rates  upon  cotton 
from  Southern  points  north,  merely  by  the  opposition  of  competing 
carriers  up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys.  These  latter  roadvS,  on 
the  other  hand,  seem  willing,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  business  of 
Western  centers,  to  reduce  rates  from  those  points,  but  aie  prevented 
from  so  doing  b^^  threat  of  rate  wars  from  the  Eastern  lines,  and 
especially  those  which  operate  in  connection  with  the  coastwise  steam- 
ship companies.  The  result  is  that  an  exceedingly  hard  and  fast 
adjustment  has  been  secured,  which  has  permitted  of  no  concessions  on 
either  side  without  corresponding  concessions  on  the  other.  Between 
the  two,  mtes  are  maintained  on  practically  the  same  basis,  both  as  to 
absolute  figure  and  relative  proportions,  as  existed  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  ago;  and  this  in  spite  of  great  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
population  and  of  industry.  A  conclusive  instance  of  this  rigidity  of 
rates,  which  prevents  adaptation  to  changing  conditions,  may  be  found 
in  the  recent  arbitration  of  mtes  upon  cotton  from  Mississippi  River 
points  to  the  cotton  mills  in  the  Carolinas.  It  has  long  been  notorious 
that  thesa  Southern  mills  were  compelled  to  pay  a  higher  rate  upon 
cotton  from  such  points  as  Memphis  than  was  paid  by  their  New 
England  competitors.  Thus,  for  example,  rates  have  at  times  been  59 
cents- from  Mississippi  points  to  South  Carolina,  while  they  have  been 
only  55i  from  the  same  points  to  New  England.  The  growth  of  the 
textile  industry  in  the  Carolinas  has  resulted  in  a  consumption  of 
cotton  far  exceeding  the  production  within  those  States.  At  the  same 
time  the  increasing  attention  devoted  to  cotton  manufac^ture  of  the 
higher  grades  has  also  compelled  the  manufacturers  to  draw  their 
supplies  from  more  distant  centers  of  cotton  production.  The  Eastern 
mlroads,  in  the  light  of  these  changes,  have  desired  to  equalize  con- 
ditions as  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  mills;  but  certain 
of  the  other  roads,  having  no  interest  in  the  Southern  mills  and  an 
entire  unity  of  interest  in  the  New  England  industries,  have  sought 
to  prevent  any  such  soncessions. 

BASINO-POINT  SYSTEM. 

■ 

Two  other  peculiarities  of  the  rate  adjustment  in  the  Southern 
States  are,  respectively,  the  widespread  existence  of  low-grade  water 
competition,  and,  secondly,  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  basing-point 
system.  These  two  features  of  the  general  rate  adjustment  are  indis- 
solubly  connected.  The  existence  of  water  competition  is  alleged  as 
a  rea.son  for  the  persistent  violation  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause. 
That  clause  is  set  aside  in  order  to  permit  of  the  institution  of  spe- 
cial rates  to  favored  localities  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  basing- 
point  system. 
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The  so-called  basing-point  system,  although  not  absolutely  confined 
to  the  Southern  States,  has  reached  a  far  higher  stage  of  development 
there  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  In  principle  it  is  sim- 
ply this,  that  certain  cities  are  established  as  basing  points,  and  that 
rates  to  all  other  points  in  that  neighborhood  are  made  by  adding  to 
the  through  rate  into  the  basing  point  the  local  rate  from  that  city  to 
the  final  destination.  Since  local  rates  are  always  exceedingly  high, 
this  opei*ates  to  confer  on  the  cities  thus  established  a  very  great  advan- 
tage in  the  matter  of  charges.  As  will  'be  seen  at  once,  this  system  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  underlying  the  so-called  long 
and  short  haul  clause.  According  to  this  section  of  the  Act  to  regu- 
late commerce,  freight  rates  should  be  graded  ac^•ording  to  distance 
unless  there  are  some  peculiar  reasons  for  giving  a  lower  mte  to  the 
more  distant  point.  This  principle  is  fully  discussed  in  another  place. 
According  to  the  basing-point  system,  however,  goods  may  be  trans- 
ported directly  through  the  point  to  which  they  are  ultimately  to  be 
carried,  and  after  being  hauled  to  the  basing  point  with  the  charge  for 
that  haul,  they  may  be  thereafter  hauled  back  again  with  the  addition 
of  a  high  local  rate  for  the  service.  The  justification  for  this  departure 
from  the  long  and  short  haul  principle,  as  urged  by  the  carriers,  is  the 
existence  of  water  or  other  effective  competition  at  the  places  that  are 
established  as  basing  points.  The  situation  in  the  South  is  peculiar  in 
this  respect.  The  entire  territory  is  threaded  with  a  series  of  more 
or  less  navigable  water  courses  which  penetrate  from  the  sea  or  the 
Mississippi  far  into  the  interior.  The  carriers  allege  that  in  order  to 
secure  any  portion  of  the  tmfiic  to  the  points  where  water  compe- 
tition exists,  low  rates  must  be  made  quite  irrespective  of  the  rates 
to  intennediate  noncompetitive  points.  They  affirm  that  to  lower  all 
rates  to  the  compelled  competitive  level  would  deplete  their  revenue 
and  inevitably  lead  to  bankruptcy. 

At  this  point  a  distinction  must  be  made,  however,  and  one  not  clearly 
emphasized  in  any  of  the  numerous  decisions  upon  rates  in  this  terri- 
tory. There  seem  to  be  three  distinct  varieties  of  basing  points.  The 
first  of  these  includes  such  cities  as  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  where  it  is  indisputable  that  effective  competition  by  water,  of  a 
genei-al  or  limited  character,  exists.  The  second  type  of  basing  point  is 
of  railroad  centers  like  Atlanta  and  Birmingham.  In  these  cases  there 
is  no  water  competition,  but  the  competition  of  carriers  is  exceedingly 
keen  and  operates  over  such  widely  divergent  routes  that  consolida- 
tion between  them  is  impossible.  Pooling  being  prohibited  by  law, 
the  several  carriers  must,  as  they  allege,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair  pro 
portion  of  the  business,  make  lower  rates  than  to  other  places  where 
such  conditions  do  not  exist.  The  third  class  of  basing  points  seems  to 
be  absolutely  and  entirely  artificial.  Such  are,  for  example,  a  number 
of  points  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Georgia,  such  as  Cordele,  Anieri- 
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cus,  Albany,  etc.  In  these  cases  the  only  criterion  which  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  is  that  the  place  shall  have  attained  a  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  enable  it  to  compel  some  carrier  to  give  it  special  privileges  in 
the  matter  of  rates.  As  was  tersely  stated  in  a  leading  case — Cordele 
at  that  time  not  having  been  made  a  basing  point — 

Cordele  is  not  treated  by  defendant  roads  as  a  competitive  point,  because  it  is  not 
a  sufficiently  large  distributing  point,  and  it  is  not  such  a  distributing  point  because 
it  is  not  treated  as  a  competitive  point.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  roads  .seek  to 
excuse  their  wrongdoing  by  offering  the  results  of  the  wrong  in  justification.  Judged 
by  its  results,  this  system  of  rate-making  is  at  variance  with  all  the  equality  pro- 
visions of  the  act  to  regulates  commerce. 

The  subsequent  experience  in  this  case  is  significant.  One  of  the 
carriers  at  Cordele  having  afterwards  discovered  the  advantage  to 
itself  in  making  this  town  a  l)asing  point,  all  the  other  railroads  were 
compelled  to  acquiesce.  Such  a  thing  has  happened  frequently  through- 
out the  South,  with  the  result  that  many  places  have  been  given  strongly 
preferential  rates  for  no  other  reason  than  the  arbitrary  decision  of 
some  one  of  the  carriers.  Even  the  railroads  themselves  recognize 
this  fact.  They  often  deplore  the  necessit}'  for  reducing  rates  because 
of  action  by  competitors  at  some  particular  point,  but  no  option 
remains.  In  justice  to  one  of  the  most  important  roads,  however, 
namely,  the  Southern  Railway,  it  should  be  said  that  the  long  and 
short  haul  principle  has  been  recognized  in  the  main  on  its  through 
line  as  far  south  as  Atlanta.  The  principal  and  most  persistent  oppo- 
nent of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  One  of  the  worst  evils  of  the 
whole  system  is  that  a  refusal  to  accord  preferential  rates  operates  as 
a  penalty  whenever  other  competitors  choose  to  initiate  such  a  policy. 
It  is  most  ardently  to  be  desired  that  at  some  time  a  general  readjust- 
ment of  rates  throughout  this  territory  may  take  place  in  the  interest 
of  equality  and  fair  dealing. 

The  contrast  between  the  system  in  trunk  line  territory  and  the 
heterogeneous  one  which  prevails  in  the  South  can  not  have  failed  to 
attract  attention.  Realization  of  some  of  the  inequalities  seems  to 
have  led  at  one  time  to  a  determined  effort  to  apply  the  trunk  line 
svstem  to  the  carriers  in  the  Southern  States.  Reference  is  made  here 
to  the  report  submitted  in  1880  to  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship 
Association,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  A.  Pope,  now  of  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Railway.  A  committee  was  authorized  to  devise  a 
plan  for  the  scientific  readjustment  of  rates  throughout  the  South. 
The  following  quotation  is  significant: 

Your  committee  entered  upon  the  performance  of  their  duty  entertaining  the 
sentiment  that  experience  and  obi^ervation  have  rendered  generally  potent  among 
those  in  charge  of  the  revenue  interest  of  transportation  lines,  namely,  the  necessity 
for  more  intelligent  and  defensible  methods  of  making  competitive  freight  rates  than 
the  following  of  figures,  descending  to  us  from  tariffs  named  on  arbitrary  bases  or 
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conditions  now  obsolete,  or  by  the  assumption  of  differences  ))etween  centers  of 
trade  now  changed  or  junction  points  now  no  longer  such,  or  other  methods  for 
which  there  are  no  reasons  capable  of  satisfactory  explanation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  in  detail  the  system  which  was  devised. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  representatives  of  the  important  lines  subscribed 
to  it,  but  that  it  could  not  be  practically  applied  })e(»ause  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  other  lines,  selfishly  viewing  their  own  particular  interests 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Since  this  time  no  comprehensive 
attempt  at  readjustment  of  the  rates  has  teen  made.  Minor  changes 
and  improvements  have  been  made  wherever  possible,  but,  owing  to 
the  tenacity  with  which  ea(*.h  of  the  carriers  adheres  to  its  own  particu- 
lar policy,  no  general  improvement  has  been  effected.  In  addition  to 
the  features  peculiar  to  the  South,  which  have  been  described  above, 
there  is  also  much  complaint  respecting  the  adjustment  of  carload  and 
less  than  carload  rates  to  distributive  centers.  These  are  identicjil  in 
character  with  those  which  have  teen  described  elsewhere,  botli  in 
respect  to  the  transcontinental  rate  situation  and  to  the  general  princi- 
ples of  carload  adjustment  by  themselves. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL  RATES. 

The  attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  recently 
been  directed  to  the  problem  of  transcontinental  rate  adjustment. 
The  possible  development  of  commercial  intercourse  with  oriental 
countries  and  the  acquisition  of  territor}'  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Pacific  has  rendered  these  questions  particularly  important  at  the 
present  time.  Four  distinct  grounds  for  controversy  in  this  territoiy 
may  be  mentioned.  They  turn  primarily  upon  the  interpretation  of 
the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  and  upon  the  effect  of  sj^cial  car- 
load ratings  in  the  development  of  lo<»al  jobbing  interests.  The  pri- 
mary factor  in  the  making  of  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  has  long  been 
the  existence  of  competition  by  water,  either  by  way  of  Cape  Horn 
or  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  facilities  for  cheap  transportation 
over  these  routes  have  compelled  the  all-rail  lines  to  make  low 
through  rates  which  would  enable  them  to  secure  a  portion  of  the 
business.  Inasmuch,  also,  as  most  of  the  competition  of  the  steam- 
ships over  these  very  long  routes  involves  shipments  in  large  quantity, 
competition  with  the  railroads  has  mainly  been  felt  in  making  rates 
bv  the  carload.  The  result  has  teen  the  existence  for  many  years  of 
a  special  transcontinental  tariff,  more  or  less  unifoniily  adopted  by 
all  the  roads,  which  consists  in  the  main  of  commodity  i-ates  for  car- 
load  shipments,  the  scale  of  these  rates  being  sufficiently  low  to  meet 
steamship  competition  as  above  described.  It  was  never  contemplated 
by  the  enactment  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination at  distant  points  when  a})solutel3'  necessary  to  meet  water 
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competition.  The  Interatate  Commerce  Commission  recognized  the 
necessity  imposed  upon  the  transc^ontinental  carriers  for  making  such 
concessions. 

This  simple  situation  has  been  complicated  by  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
transcontinental  lines  except  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  its  eastern  rail 
terminus  at  New  Orleans,  have  a  particular  interest  in  building  up 
both  manufacturing  and  jobbing  business  at  their  eastern  terminals. 
Such  action  enables  them  to  secure  the  entire  charge  for  the  transpor- 
Uition  of  commodities  to  the  Pacific  coast  without  the  necessity  of  a 
prorating  division,  as  when  goods  are  hauled  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  situation  then  resolved  itself  practically  into  a  competition  of 
markets.  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Paul  were  pitted  against  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  Atlantic  ports  in  rivalry  for  the  trade 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  In  order  to  benefit  the  cities  in  which  they  had 
a  peculiar  interest,  the  all-rail  lines  therefore  gradually  introduced 
what  is  known  as  tlie  system  of  ''postage-stamp  rates."  That  is  to 
say,  they  gradually  extended  to  one  city  after  another,  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  the  right  to  the  same  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  as  were 
enjoyed  b}'  the  seaboard  cities.  As  a  consequence,  for  some  years 
eveiy  city  east  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  able  to  ship  goods  to  San 
Francisco  at  the  same  rate  which  is  paid  from  Boston  and  New  York, 
which  are  more  than  a  thousand  miles  farther  away. 

This  system  is  justified  in  theory,  even  for  rates  from  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  as  due  to  water  competition;  and  it  has  been  said  that 
commodities  are  sometimes  shipped  from  as  far  inland  as  this  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  thence  to  San  Francisco  b^'^  water.  The  latest 
pha.se  of  the  controvei^sy  reveals  the  weakness  of  this  argument. 
The  inland  cities,  such  as  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  having  been  accorded 
the  same  rate  to  San  Franci^co  as  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  now 
demand,  and  are  pressing  their  claims  before  the  Inteivstate  Commerce 
Commission,  lower  rates  than  the  Atlantic  cities  in  proix)rtion  to 
their  relative  nearness  to  San  Francisco.  In  other  words,  they 
demand  that  the  rates,  instead  of  being  made  upon  the  ^^postage- 
stamp  basis" — absolutely  the  same  from  all  cities,  however  remote — 
shall  be  graded.  This  would  give  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Paul  an 
advantage  in  laying  down  manufactures  or  in  distributing  products 
secondarily,  in  competition  with  the  older  centers  at  the  East.  To 
this  policy  the  jobbing  interests  of  the  Pacific  coast  strenuously 
object.  From  their  point  of  view,  any  grading  of  rates  will  enable 
the  Western  cities  to  compete  with  them  directly  in  local  distributive 
business.  They  do  not  object  to  the  low  rates  from  the  eastern  sea- 
board, nor  would  it  avail  to  do  so,  because  the  natural  conditions  of 
water  competition  are  beyond  control.  Moreover,  the  low  rates  from 
Atlantic  points  are  all,  as  above  said,  on  carload  lots,  and  such  low 
carload  rates  operate  distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Pacific  coast 
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jobber,  enabling  him  to  obtain  goods  in  wholesale  lots,  and  then  to 
break  bulk  in  order  to  distribute  them  up  and  down  the  coast. 

From  the  preceding  statement  of  conditions,  it  appears  that  the 
question  of  reasonable  adjustment  &s  between  carload  and  less  than 
carload  rates  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  grading  of  rates 
to  interior  centers.  Viewed  by  itself  alone  the  carload  question  is 
quite  the  same  as  that  presented  in  the  Southern  States.  It  involves 
the  rivalry  between  jobbers  in  Eastern  centers  and  jobbers  in  the  far 
West  or  South,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  jobbing  interests  in  St. 
Louis,  in  particular,  are  now  instituting  proceedings  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  order  to  compel  a  readjustment  of  the 
ratings  for  large  and  small  lots  in  their  interest.  St.  Louis  desires  to 
abolish  anv  distinction  between  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots  for 
the  patent  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  sell  directly  throughout  Pacific 
coast  territory  in  competition  with  San  Fmncisco  jobbers.  The  lat- 
ter, on  the  other  hand,  demand  that  all  less  than  carload  lot  i*atings 
shall  be  abolished  for  transcontinental  shipments,  so  that  they  may 
purchase  their  goods  by  the  carload  and  resell  them  in  parcels.  The 
considerations  involved  are  of  exceeding  nicety,  turning  upon  the 
principles  both  of  cost  of  operation  and  of  the  value  of  traffic.  They 
have  been  discussed  in  another  section  of  this  report. 

A  second  phase  of  the  transcontinental-rate  situation  is  concerned 
with  the  long  and  short  haul  rates  to  the  so-called  mountain  cities, 
such  as  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  Citv.  Rates  to  these  cities,  as  well 
as  from  these  cities  out  in  either  direction,  are  very  much  higher 
than  the  rates  for  longer  distances  through  them  and  beyond.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Pueblo  it  has  been  shown  that  bar  iron  was 
hauled  2,400  miles,  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  for  50  cents  per 
100  pounds,  and  rails  were  hauled  the  same  distance  for  60  cents; 
while  for  the  haul  from  Pueblo,  Colo.,  to  San  Francisco,  only  1,500 
miles,  the  rate  on  both  commodities  was  $1.60.  Cotton  piece  goods 
are  shipped  from  Boston  to  Omaha  for  52  cents  per  100  pounds,  with 
the  added  rate  on  to  Denver  of  $1.25,  giving  an  aggregate  of  $1.77. 
In  face  of  this,  the  rate  through  Denver  to  California  is  only  $1. 
Many  other  examples  of  the  same  kind  will  be  found  in  the  testimony 
before  the  Industrial  Commission.  It  is  urged  by  the  railroads  that 
this  situation  is  inevitable,  inasmuch  as  the  low  through  rates  are  com- 
pelled by  water  competition.  Yet,  as  has  been  clearly  evidenced  in 
the  well-known  "Kindel"  decision,  there  seems  to  be  little  more  rea- 
son for  according  low  rates  to  Missouri  River  points  than  to  Denver 
or  Salt  Lake  City.  In  other  words,  having  recognized  the  principle 
of  postage-stamp  rates  as  far  west  as  the  Missouri  River — according 
to  every  place  as  low  rates  to  San  Francisco  as  exist  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard — there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  the  limit  should  not  be 
pushed  farther  west.     This  argument  has  been  pi-esented  with  great 
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cogency  and  force.  Largely  as  a  result  of  it,  in  the  Kindel  decision, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ordered  the  carriers  to  desist 
from  such  extreme  discrimination  against  these  mountain  cities  as  was 
there  shown  to  exist.  Much  the  same  issues  are  mised  in  a  more 
I'ecent  case,  involving  i*ates  to  San  Bernardino  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
It  is  interesting,  in  connection  with  these  latter  cases,  to  notice  that 
the  San  Bernardino  case  has  been  pending  since  1889,  a  decision  hav- 
ing been  finally  rendered  in  1901.  This  is  merely  another  instance  of 
the  intolei-able  delay  incident  to  the  present  operation  of  the  law. 

The  third  important  problem  which  is  involved  in  transcontinental 
i-ate-making  concerns  the  relation  between  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way and  the  trunk  lines  in  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
has  claimed,  and  was,  in  fact,  accorded  for  some  years  a  diiBferential,  or 
lower  rate,  in  order  to  oilset  its  disability  in  the  matter  of  distance, 
extra-territoriality,  etc.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  1888  the  Canadian 
Pacific  was  allowed  to  quote  rates  30  cents  per  100  pounds  below  those 
bv  the  standard  lines.  The  rates  were  afterwards  increased  on  first-class 
trafiic.  The  other  roads-  refused,  however,  to  continue  the  diiSferential 
at  this  figure,  and  after  a  year  the  differential  was  reduced  to  28  cents 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  question  was  bitterly  contested  after 
that  until  1892,  when  all  agreements  were  abandoned.  Since  this  time 
the  Canadian  Pacific  has  acted  independently,  taking,  as  a  rule,  rates 
about  10  per  cent  less  than  its  competitors  in  American  territory.  The 
whole  question  was  submitted  to  arbitration  in  1898,  and  by  a  divided 
opinion  two  out  of  three  of  the  arbitrators  decided  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  was  not,  nor  should  it  be,  entitled  to  a  differential  under 
the  rates  made  by  the  United  States  lines.  The  intricacy  of  the  ques- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  nonconcurrence  in  this  conclusion  of  so  well- 
recognized  an  authority  as  J.  W.  Midgley.  The  i-ailroads  concerned 
having  all  agreed  to  acquiesce  in  this  decision,  the  situation  has  been 
far  more  harmonious  in  this  respect  than  for  many  years  previous. 

RATES  UPON  GRAIN  AND  COTTON. 

Certain  of  the  rate  problems  involved  in  the  transportation  of  grain 
have  been  already  discussed  under  the  head  of  "Import  and  Export 
Rates."  Another  phase  of  the  rates  upon  staple  products  is  presented 
by  what  are  known  as  milling-in-transit  rates.  This  system  is  simply 
that  of  according  to  gi-ain  which  is  unloaded  and  milled  at  an  inter- 
mediate point,  the  low  through  rate  from  the  point  of  origin  to  that  of 
consumption.  Thus,  for  instance,  wheat  grown  in  North  Dakota  may 
be  unloaded  and  ground  into  flour  at  Minneapolis  and  thence  shipped 
to  New  Yorl^  at  the  through  rate  from  its  point  of  origin  to  New 
York.  Oftentimes  a  very  small  charge,  as,  for  instance,  one  cent  per 
100  pounds,  is  made  for  the  privilege.     This  system  prevails  through- 
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out  the  Southern  States  also.  Grain  is  brought,  for  instance,  from 
Kansas  Cit}'^  to  Nashville  or  Biiminghani,  milled  there,  and  shipped 
farther  south  for  consumption.  The  rate  charged  is  based  upon  the 
entire  haul  from  Kansas  City  to  the  local  point  where  the  flour  is  con- 
sumed. Obviously  this  system  stimulates  very  greatly  the  develop- 
ment of  the  milling  industry  at  intermediate  points.  It  is  opposed 
correspondingly  by  the  large  cities  which  enjoy  special  privileges  in 
the  matter  of  low  itites. 

Precisely  the  same  principle  is  involved  in  what  are  known  as 
''floating-cotton  "  mtes.  In  this  case  the  s^'stem  has  developed  of  per- 
mitting cotton  to  be  unloaded  in  transit  and  compressed  at  an  interme- 
diate point,  it  being  thereafter  reshipped  to  the  point  of  destination  at  a 
through  rate  from  its  point  of  origin.  Thus,  for  example,  cotton  may 
be  hauled  20  or  30  miles  to  one  of  the  larger  towns.  There  it  is  un- 
loaded, sorted  and  compressed,  reloaded,  and  sent  on  as  if  it  had  not 
been  interfered  with  at  all.  Obviousl}'^  one  rate  for  the  entire  ship 
ment  is  much  less  than  the  local  rate  into  the  town — which  is  always 
very  high — plus  a  second  rate  from  that  town  on  to  destination.  This 
s^'stem  in  respect  to  cotton  has  developed  even  further  than  that  of 
milling  in  transit  of  grain;  for  in  the  latter  case  the  grain  must  be 
unloaded  at  some  point  on  the  line  to  destination,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  cotton  it  may,  under  rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis 
sion,  be  actualh^  hauled  away  from  its  ultimate  destination  a  number 
of  miles  and  then  reshipped  back  over  the  same  line  through  at  a 
lower  rate  than  it  could  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  Thus,  in  a  leading 
case  decided  in  1899  it  was  held  bv  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis 
sion  that  cotton  could  be  hauled  from  Gattman,  Miss.,  41  miles  north- 
west to  Tupelo,  compressed  there,  and  then  hauled  back  again  through 
Gattman  and  Birmingham  to  New  Orleans. 

Important  centers,  such  as  Memphis,  which  formerly  enjoj^ed  almost 
a  monopoly  of  the  compressing  business,  have  strenuously  opposed  the 
development  of  this  system.  On  the  other  hand,  it  offers  a  distinct 
advantage  to  the  grower,  because  in  place  of  selling  the  cotton  through 
cotton  factors  at  Memphis  or  other  centers,  it  may  be  sorted  and  com- 
pressed at  local  stations.  By  this  means  nmch  expense  in  the  matter 
of  drayage,  handling,  and  commissions  is  saved.  This  system  is  par- 
ticularly advantageous  because  it  tends  to  break  up  the  pernicious 
basing-point  system,  which  tends  to  centralize  all  business  at  a  few 
important  points  in  the  Southern  States.  Almost  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  matter  of  handling  cotton  has  been  effected  during  the  last 
few  years  by  the  growth  of  this  practice.  Not  only  has  the  floating- 
cotton  system  developed  further  than  that  of  milling  in  transit  by 
according  the  right  of  shipping  even  backward,  away  from  the  ulti- 
mate destination;  it  has  also  pemiitted  of  liberalitj'^  in  the  handling  of 
the  product  itself.     It  has  been  held  that  it  is  not  even  necessary  for 
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the  same  cotton  to  be  reshipped  from  the  point  of  compression.  A 
carload  started  from  the  initial  point  for  Boston,  for  example,  may 
never  reach  there,  other  cotton  being  substituted  for  it.  The  destina- 
tion of  the  car  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  changed.  A  few  dozen 
grades  of  cotton  being  on  the  market,  the  original  shipment  into  the 
point  of  compression  may  be  entirely  re-sorted  and  distributed  to  a 
dozen  diiferent  points.  Even  the  ownership  of  the  cotton  may  change 
while  it  is  in  transit.  Nevcilheless,  the  system  has  been  held  as  valid 
under  the  law,  and  its  beneficial  ellects  during  the  last  few  years  have 
been  observable,  especially  in  the  Southern  States. 


V.    FREIGHT  CLASSIFICATION. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  SYSTEM. 

Attention  has  been  directed  to  the  significance  and  importance  of 
freight  classification  of  late,  by  reason  of  the  use  made  of  it  in  the 
recent  notable  advances  of  freight  rates  throughout  the  country. 
Shippers  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  classification  is  a  factor  of 
primary  importance  in  the  making  of  freight  rates.  From  a  public 
point  of  view,  the  topic  is  important  because  the  supervision  or  control 
of  classification  apparently  was  not  contemplated  by  the  original  Act 
to  regulate  commerce.  The  anomalous  situation  is  presented,  there- 
fore, of  a  grant  of  power  intended  to  prevent  discrimination  in  freight 
rates,  while  at  the  same  time  provision  for  control  over  an  important 
element  in  such  rate  making  was  entirely  omitted. 

In  order  to  detennine  what  the  freight  rate  upon  a  particular  com- 
modity between  New  York  and  Chicago  is,  two  separate  and  distinct 
publications  must  be  consulted.  Although  both  of  them  usually  bear 
the  name  of  a  railroad,  and  are  issued  over  its  signature,  they  emanate, 
nevertheless,  from  entirely  different  sources.  The  first  of  these  is 
known  as  the  Freight  Tariff,  or  the  Rate  Schedule.  It  specifies  the  rates 
in  cents  per  100  poimds  for  a  number  of  different  classes  of  freight, 
numerically  designated,  between  all  the  stations  upon  the  lines  of  the 
railroad  or  its  connections.  Thus  the  Freight  Tariff  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  gives  the  rates  from  New  York  to  several  hundred 
stations,  per  100  pounds,  for  fir^t,  second,  third,  etc.,  classes.  This 
Freight  Tariff  contains  no  mention  whatever  of  commodities  by  name, 
giving  rates  merely  by  numbered  classes.  The  second  publication, 
which  must  be  consulted,  supplies  this  defect.  This  is  known  as  the 
Classification.  Its  function  is  to  segregate  all  possible  commodities 
which  may  be  shipped  into  the  several  numerical  classes  already  named 
in  the  Freight  Tariff.  Thus  it  designates  dry  goods  or  boots  and  shoes 
as  first  class.    Turning  back  to  the  Freight  Tariff,  the  rate  from  New 
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York  to  any  particular  place  desired,  for  such  first-class  freight,  is  then 
found  in  cents  per  100  pounds.  It  thus  appears  that  a  freight  rate  is 
compounded  of  two  distinct  elements.  One  shows  the  charge  as  vary- 
ing for  distance,  the  other  shows  the  charge  as  determined  by  the 
chai*acter  of  the  commodity.  A  variation  in  either  one  of  the  two 
would  result,  consequently,  in  changing  the  final  rate  as  compounded. 
The  important  point  to  notice  is,  as  above  mentioned,  that  the  sources 
of  these  publications  are  entirely  distinct.  The  Freight  Tariff  is  pub- 
lished by  each  railroad  by  and  for  itself  alone.  The  Classification,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  peculiar  to  that  railroad,  but  is  issued  for  it  by 
a  body  known  as  the  Classification  Committee,  which  is  composed  of 
representatives  from  all  the  carriers  operating  in  that  territory.  To 
this  committee  is  delegated  by  the  railroads  the  power  to  determine 
what  classification  shall  be  assigned  to  every  commodity  which  may  be 
shipped  or  received  by  the  lines  concerned.  The  railroads,  to  be  sure, 
always  reserve  the  right  to  file  exceptional  tariffs  containing  classifica- 
tions which  they  independently  put  in  force.  These  exception  sheets, 
or  commodity  tariffs,  as  they  may  be  called,  will  be  considered  by 
themselves. 

At  the  present  time,  freight  classification  for  all  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  is  performed  by  three  committees,  known  as  the  Official, 
the  Southern,  and  the  Western,,  with  headquarters,  respectively,  in 
New  York,  Atlanta,  and  Chicago.  Each  of  these  three  committees  has 
jurisdiction  over  a  particular  territory.  Thus  the  Official  classifica- 
tion prevails  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Potomac  rivers,  the  Southern  over  the  remaining  part  of  the  territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Western  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
country.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  also  a  classification  issued  by 
the  Transcontinentiil  Freight  Bureau,  with  headquarters  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  bureau  has  supervision  over  classification  upon  the  lines 
engaged  in  Pacific  coast  business.  In  a  few  States,  notably  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  certain  of  the  Southern  States,  what  are  known  as  State 
Classifications  are  in  force,  having  relation,  however,  only  to  local 
business  within  the  State.  These  are  prescribed  by  the  State  Rail- 
road Commissions  and  represent  modifications  to  suit  the  exigencies 
of  localities. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  jCARLOAD  RATES. 

« 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  and  perplexing  questions  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  freight  rates  is  the  degree  to  which  reductions  should  be 
allowed  on  shipments  by  carload  as  against  shipments  in  smaller  lots. 
One  of  the  principal  grounds  of  complaint  relative  to  the  advances  of 
freight  rates  of  1900  was  that  the  difference  in  the  rate  between  car- 
load and  less  than  carload  lots  was  thereby  greatly  widened.     The 
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question  is  a  vital  one  to  all  the  shipping  interests  of  the  countiy,  and 
inability  to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  reasonable  diflFerences  in 
rates  in  this  respect  underlies  the  primary  difficulty  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  unif orui  classification  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The 
justice  of  allowing  a  carload  shipper  lower  rates  than  one  who  ships 
in  small  lots  is  apparent,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
such  service  to  the  railroads.  This  has  been  recognized  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  courts  as  beyond  question.  Not 
only  the  amount  of  paying  freight  in  relation  to  dead  weight,  but  the 
cost  of  loading  and  unloading,  of  billing  or  collection,  and  of  adjusting 
damages — all  of  these  elements  of  cost  are  noticeably  less  in  the  case 
of  a  full  carload.  Turning  from  these  considerations  of  cost  to  those 
prescribed  by  what  may  be  called  traffic  principles,  the  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  a  just  determination  may  be  easily  appreciated.  Glass 
battery  jars  in  less  than  carload  lots  are  charged  from  New  York  to 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  second-class  rates,  namely,  98  cents  per  100  pounds. 
The  same  commodity  when  in  carload  shipments  (not  less  than  20,000 
pounds)  are  rated  as  fifth  class,  in  which  case  the  charge  from  New 
York  to  Atlanta  becomes  60  cent«.  Here  is  a  plain  difference  of 
38  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  upward  of  60  per  cent  greater  charge  to 
the  small  shipper  whose  business  or  capital  is  insufficient  to  justify 
shipments  to  such  an  amount.  Two  results  of  this  discrimination  are 
possible.  In  the  first  place,  the  large  shipper  is  enabled  to  undersell 
his  smaller  competitor  and  perhaps  to  drive  him  out  of  that  class  of 
business.  This  may  happen  also  as  between  two  dealers,  both  located 
in  the  South  and  buying  their  supplies  from  New  York.  The  second 
result  is  ^hat  under  such  rates  it  is  impossible  for  the  manufacturer  or 
Northern  jobber  to  sell  direct  from  New  York  to  the  retailer  in  the 
South  in  competition  with  the  jobber  located  in  the  South,  who  ships 
his  goods  in  at  the  cheap  carload  rate  and  then  distributes  them  there- 
after. The  problem  thus  concerns  at  the  same  time  both  the  small 
local  shipper  or  dealer  as  against  the  large  local  shipper  or  dealer,  and 
also  the  jobber  in  New  York  as  against  the  jobber  in  Atlanta.  In  the 
latter  case,  of  course,  the  question  is  complicated  b}'  the  local  rates 
under  which  the  Atlanta  jobber  must  redistribute  to  the  country  stores 
the  goods  which  he  has  already  shipped  in  on  a  low  carload  i^ate. 

Obviously,  in  any  representation  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  dif- 
ference in  rate  which  shall  be  allowed  either  on  the  basis  of  cost  or  of 
traffic  principles,  the  interests  of  localities  are  commercially  pitted  one 
against  another.  To  change  the  illustration,  the  New  York  or  Chicago 
jobbing  house  desiring  to  sell  its  goods  directly  to  the  retailers  through- 
out the  West  wishes  to  have  a  relatively  low  rate  on  such  small  shipments 
as  the  retailers  in  smaller  places  alone  can  afford  to  purchase.  Partici- 
pation in  this  distributing  business,  however,  is  resented  by  the  jobbing 
bouses  located  in  Western  centers,  Omaha,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  etc., 
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which  all  insist  that  there  i<hould  be  so  wide  a  difference  l)etween  car- 
load and  less  than  carload  rates  that  they  may  ship  in  their  wholesale  pur- 
chases at  a  low  I'ate,  and  thus  compete  in  their  own  territory  with  the 
manufacturer  in  the  East  or  the  jobber  in  New  York  who  desires  to 
sell  direct.  Comparison  of  the  classification  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  reveals  the  influence  of  these  local  interests.  The  railroads 
in  Official  Classification  territory  desire,  of  course,  to  build  up  the 
manufacturing  and  jobbing  cities  tributary  to  them.  This  can  best  be 
done  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  Eastern  jobbing  centers,  stimu- 
lated by  as  low  rates  for  retail  as  for  wholesale  shipments.  The  rail- 
roads in  the  Western  and  Southern  territory,  on  the  contrary,  are 
obliged  to  consider  the  claims  of  their  constituents,  and  to  corre- 
spondingly minimize  the  advantages  which  foreign  competitors  of  their 
local  wholesale  dealers  enjoy.  Another  consideration  must  also  be  kept 
in  view,  nameh',  that  carload  ratings  can  only  be  accorded  when  busi- 
ness has  developed  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  pennit  shipment  in  that 
volume.  The  growth  of  the  volume  of  business  in  general,  there- 
fore, might  be  normally  expected  to  produce  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  carload  ratings.  Experience  confirms  this  view.  In  1886 
the  railroads  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  west  made  no  distinction  as 
between  carload  and  small  lots  in  86  per  cent  of  the  articles  chissified. 
By  1893,  however,  more  than  half,  or,  to  be  specific,  53  per  cent  of  the 
articles  enumerated  in  the  classification  were  allowed  a  lower  i-ate  for 
the  large  shipment.  In  Southern  territory,  on  the  other  hand,  about 
this  time  only  15  per  cent  of  the  articles  enumerated  were  accorded  a 
concession  in  rates  for  carload  shipments;  and  one  of  the  reasons  for 
this  was  undoubtedly  that  the  demand  for  shipments  of  this  amount  of 
other  commodities  had  never  made  itself  felt.  It  is  onh'  very  recently, 
to  take  a  specific  illustration,  that  business  has  developed  a  volume 
sufficient  to  permit  of  the  shipment  of  fl}"^  paper  in  carload  lots.  Until 
such  time  no  discrimination  whatever  between  the  large  and  the  small 
shipment  would  probably  arise.  The  normal  development,  then,  is 
toward  an  increase  in  the  number  of  lower  rates  quoted  for  carload 
lots.  This  is  retarded  only  by  the  influence  of  the  jobbers  and  manu- 
facturers in  the  Eastern  trade  centers,  who  insist  that  they  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  compete  on  even  tenns  with  local  jobbers  by  making  their 
shipments  direct  in  small  lots  at  rates  approximately  as  low  as  the  local 
jobber  pays  on  carload  lots.  This  question  is  an  exceedingly  impor- 
tant one  requiring  the  balance  of  opposing  interests  to  a  nicety.  Many 
anomalies,  despite  the  care  of  the  railroads,  must  undoubtedly  exist. 
Thus,  for  exaujple,  it  is  not  clear  why  axes  should  be  accorded  a  special 
carload  i-ating  in  the  Official  Classification,  whereas  the  freight  rate  on 
hatchets  is  the  same  whether  the  shipments  be  in  100  pound  or  20,000 
pound  lots. 

Still  further  difficultv  arises  on  consideration  of  the  minimum  which 
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shall  be  accepted  a«  a  carload.  If  a  shipment  must  aggregate  20,000 
pounds  or  more  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  a  low  wholesale  rate,  any 
increase  of  this  minimum  lading  must  naturally  operate  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  small  shipper.  It  also  still  further  increases  the  dis- 
ability under  whic^h  the  manufacturer  distributes  his  goods  direct  in 
competition  with  the  middlemen.  At  the  same  time  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  carload  rating  must  be  commensurate  with  the  notable 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  rolling-stock,  to  which  attention  has 
recentlv^  been  called.  Exception  has  been  taken  in  many  quarters  to 
the  action  of  the  associated  railroads  in  thus  increasing  their  minimum 
carload  rating  in  1900,  but  justice  to  the  carriers  demands  that  the 
question  of  cost,  as  affected  by  the  constantly  increasing  size  of  their 
cars,  must  be  considered.  The  difficulty  is  that  every  change  of  this 
kind  requires  an  entire  recasting  and  readjustment  of  the  rates  in 
order  once  more  to  equilibrate  the  conflicting  interests  involved. 
Whether  questions  of  such  nicety  may  properly  be  left  to  the  railroads 
for  determination,  without  participation  and  even  without  representa- 
tion of  any  of  the  other  parties  concerned,  is  a  matter  demanding 
serious  and  attentive  consideration. 

COMMODITY  RATES. 

One  of  the  means  adopted  by  railroads  for  enabling  their  patrons  to 
reach  out  beyond  their  immediate  territory  and  seek  an  entrance  into 
new  markets  is  by  the  concession  of  special  or,  as  they  are  known, 
commodity  rates.  These  form  an  entirely  distinct  variety  of  rates 
from  those  quoted  in  the  classified  tariffs.  They  do  not  involve  ine- 
quality^ between  persons,  although  they  are  special  rates,  inasmuch  as 
such  commodity  tariffs  are  publicly  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  are  open  to  all  producers  at  a  given  point  of  shipment. 
Such  discrimination  as  the}^  engender  is  usually  of  a  local  rather  than 
a  personal  form.  In  other  words,  commodity  rates  may  be  granted 
to  a  shipper  in  a  particular  place  in  order  to  build  up  an  industry  at 
that  point.  Such  commodity  rates  are  almost  invariably  granted  for 
shipments  by  carload  lots.  This  is  especially'  the  case  in  the  trans- 
continental tariff,  which  is  issued  to  meet  competition  with  a  long  sea 
route.  Such  competition  is  entirely  in  large  shipments  by  carloads. 
These  rates  are  also  found  most  commonly  in  a  territory  where  manu- 
facturing 13  struggling  to  gain  a  foothold,  as  in  the  Southern  States. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  it  be  shown  to  the  traffic  manager  of  a  railroad 
that  only  by  concessions  upon  the  product  of  a  new  industry  can  it 
maintain  itself  in  competition  with  already  established  industries  else- 
where, he  niay  elect  to  grant  a  commodit}^  rate  until  such  time  as  the 
industry  has  become  firmly  established.  Commodity  rates  obviously 
constitute  an  exception  to  the  regular  tariffs  and  seem  to  be  rather 
increasing  in  numl)er. 
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The  embarrassment  in  the  case  of  a  railroad  is  that,  such  a  special 
rate  once  having  been  granted,  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  with- 
draw it.  One  of  the  objects  which  seems  to  have  been  contemplated  in 
the  recent  advances  of  freight  rates  by  means  of  change  in  classifica- 
tion has  been  the  retirement  of  a  great  number  of  these  special,  though 
public,  commodity  rates.  It  appeared  at  the  hearing  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  relative  to  classification  upon  the  trunk 
lines,  that  in  December  of  1899  the  New  York  Central  had  about  1,370 
of  such  special  rates.  The  adoption  of  Official  Classification  No.  20 
canceled  175  of  these.  Inasmuch  as  such  commodity  rates  were  upon 
carloads,  the  eflfect  of  this  withdrawal  was  practically  the  abolitiom 
of  the  carload  rating  for  the  future.  It  is  important  to  notice  that 
progress  toward  uniformity  of  classification  throughout  the  country 
seems  to  involve  an  increase  in  commodity  rates.  Compromise  between 
classifications,  once  suited  to  particular  sections  of  the  country  with 
their  local  industries,  necessitates  a  greater  number  of  exceptions  in 
order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  particular  cases.  The  increase  in 
number  of  cx)mmodity  ratings  since  1887  may  be  accounted  for  by 
reason  of  this  fact.  This  is  one  of  the  primary  objections  to  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  classification  for  the  United  States.  As  one 
witness  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  testified,  *'  If  ever 
there  is  a  uniform  classification  it  will  take  a  warehouse  to  hold  the 
commodity  tariflfs." 

THE  ECONOMIC  BASIS  OF  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  conditions  above  described,  under  which  freight  is  classified  for 
the  i-ailroads  of  the  United  States,  have  resulted  from  long  experience 
in  the  grouping  of  freight.  It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  explain  the 
principle  upon  which  such  classification  is  made.  Popular  criticism  is 
often  directed  against  the  railroads  for  discriminating  in  their  charges 
as  between  diflferent  commodities  which  seemingly  cost  the  railroad  an 
equal  amount  to  transport.  In  order  to  explain  the  reason  for  such 
classification,  the  problem  must  be  considered  from  two  distinct  points 
of  view.  The  first  is  that  of  operation,  which  determines  cost.  The 
second  is  from  the  standpoint  of  traffic,  which  measures  value  of  serv- 
ice, as  it  is  called.  These  must  be  kept  clearly  distinct  from  one 
another.  The  reasonableness  of  making  a  distinction  in  freight  rates 
according  to  the  character  of  the  commodity  is  easilj'  apparent,  as 
judged  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  handling.  A  multitude  of  factors  must 
be  considered  in  this  respect.  These  are  well  stated  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  1897: 

They  would  take  into  accx)imt  whether  commodities  were  crude,  rough,  or  finished; 
liquid  or  dry;  knocked  down  or  set  up;  loose  or  in  b»ilk;  nested  or  in  boxes,  or  other- 
wise packed;  if  vegetables,  whether  green  or  dry,  desiccated  or  evaporated;  the  mar- 
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ket  value  and  shippers'  repreaentations  as  to  their  character;  the  cost  of  service, 
length  and  direction  of  haul;  the  season  and  manner  of  shipment;  the  space  occu- 
pied and  weight;  whether  in  carload  or  less  than  carload  lots;  the  volume  of  annual 
shipments  to  be  calculated  on;  the  sort  of  car  required,  whether  flat,  gondola,  box, 
tank,  or  special;  whether  ice  or  heat  must  be  furnished;  the  speed  of  trains  necessary 
for  perishable  or  otherwise  rush  goods;  the  risk  of  handling,  either  to  the  goods 
themselves  or  other  property;  the  weights,  actual  and  estimated;  the  carrier's  risk 
or  owner's  release  from  damage  or  loss.  All  these  circumstances,  bewildering  as 
they  appear  to  a  layman,  are  comparatively  simple  to  the  expert,  and  the  considera- 
tions which  have  retarded  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  classification  have  had  little  to 
do  with  difficulties  of  this  description. 

The  railroad  must,  in  self-protection,  charge  more  for  hauling  a 
commodit}'^  if  it  actually  costs  it  more  in  the  long  run  to  perform  that 
service. 

It  is  less  easy  to  appreciate  the  justification  for  freight  classification 
on  the  basis  of  value  of  sei'vice.  Thus,  it  is  not  at  first  sight  reason- 
able that  of  two  commodities  which  cost  the  railroad  exactly  the  ^ame 
amount  to  transport,  one  should  be  charged  twice  as  much  as  the 
other.  For  example,  the  rate  on  anthracite  coal  is  very  much  higher 
than  upon  soft  coal;  the  rate  upon  wheat  is  higher  than  the  rate 
upon  some  other  food  stu£fs;  the  rate  upon  fine  woolen  goods  is  very 
much  higher  than  upon  coarse  cotton  cloth,  etc.  It  has  been  urged 
frequently^  that  any  discrimination  in  the  freight  rate  on  the  basis 
of  difference,  either  in  the  value  of  the  commodity  itself  or  in  the 
value  of  the  service  rendered,  is  unreasonable  and  unjust.  The  case, 
however,  is  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  discrimination  between  a 
long  and  a  short  haul  of  the  same  commodity.  The  principle  is  per- 
*  fectly  defensible  in  both  cases,  and  has  been  accepted  in  legal  decisions 
as  well  as  by  economic  writers  for  many  years.  It  is  based  upon  the 
fact,  which  confronts  one  at  every  turn  in  a  discussion  of  railroad 
economics,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  a  railroad  is 
independent  of  the  amount  of  traffic.  These  fixed  expenses  must  be 
met  at  all  cost  if  the  road  is  to  remain  solvent.  They  constitute  a 
charge  upon  the  entire  traffic  of  the  line  and  are  not  susceptible  of 
apportionment  to  each  unit  of  transportation.  Any  rate  which  will 
contribute  a  surplus,  small  or  large,  above  the  mere  cost  of  transpor- 
tation— that  is  to  say,  above  the  expenses  incident  to  its  carriage,  and 
thereby  lessen,  by  the  amount  of  that  excess,  the  burden  of  the  fixed 
charges  remaining  upon  other  tmffic,  is  justifiable,  but  only  under 
two  conditions.  The  first  is  that  the  goods  at  any  higher  rate  will  go 
by  another  route  or  not  at  all,  and  the  second  that  the  effect  may  not 
be  ruinous  upon  the  course  of  business.  Thus  a  long  haul  at  a  lower 
rate,  if  it  must  be  lower  in  order  to  secure  the  business,  than  the 
rate  charged  for  a  shorter  haul,  constitutes  no  injustice  to  the 
^  local  shipper;  for  the  surplus  remaining  above  the  cost  of  haulage  of 
that  paiticular  increment  of  freight  lessens  the  charge  which  must  be 
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made  upon  local  freight  for  meeting  interest  on  bonds,  maintenance 
of  way  and  equipment,  etc.,  all  of  which  charges  go  on  independently 
of  the  ti-affic.  On  precisely  the  same  grounds,  a  discrimination  of 
freight  rates  in  favor  of  the  cheaper  commodity  or  the  less  valuable 
service  may  be  defended.  Coal  or  sand,  transported  at  2i  mills  per 
ton-mile,  may  reasonably  be  carried  at  that  rate,  while  the  road  is 
charging  three  or  four  times  as  much  per  ton-mile  for  hauling  dry 
goods  or  fine  hardware.  For  if  a  quarter  of  a  mill  per  ton-mile  can 
be  earned  above  the  expenses  incident  to  hauling  that  sand  or  coal,  it 
enables  the  rates  on  the  dry  goods  or  hardware  to  be  maintained  at  a 
lower  point  than  they  otherwise  w^ould.  It  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate 
this  principle  further;  it  is  everywhere  accepted  as  valid. 

Classification  of  freight  as  actually  effected  in  practice  in  the  United 
States  seems  to  he  entirely  independent,  however,  of  considerations  of 
cost,  except  in  a  most  general  way.  Cost  of  course  enters  in,  so  far 
as  the  entire  revenue  obtained  under  the  classification  upon  all  kinds 
of  commodities  must  jointly  equal  or  exceed  the  expenditures  made; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  applied  in  practice  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  other  principle  than  ""charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear"  receives 
consideration.  In  the  words  of  a  competent  witness,  a  ''freight  tariff 
is  made  as  it  was,  not  because  it  ought  to  be  that,  but  because  it  must 
be  that."  That  is  to  say,  classification  nuist  ])e  so  adjusted  as  to  secure 
the  largest  amount  of  business  possible  at  the  highest  rate  compatible 
with  that  amount  of  business.  Obviouslv  both  amount  and  rate  of 
charge,  as  determined  by  classification,  are  interrelated.  The  proce- 
dure of  the  classification  committees  seems  to  have  been  mainly  based 
upon  considerations  of  revenue.  This  has  been  clearly  evidenced  in 
proceedings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  relative  to 
the  recent  advance  of  freight  rates  in  1900.  No  estimate,  even,  as 
to  the  amount  of  additional  revenue  nor  as  to  the  relation  of  revenue 
to  rates,  was  or  could  be  attempted.  Similar  testimony  has  been 
taken  before  the  Industrial  Commission.  Obviouslv  the  result  of 
such  methods  must  be  that  inequalities  and  dis(U'imination  as  between 
different  commodities  should  arise.  By  vnrtue  of  the  complex  charac- 
ter of  the  issues  involved,  this  is  to  be  expected  in  any  event.  Freight 
classifications  as  they  exist  to-day,  therefore,  represent  merely  the 
rule-of-thumb  experience  of  the  railroads  in  adjusting  freight  rates 
upon  different  commodities  to  suit  the  commercial  conditions  which 
happen  to  prev^ail  at  the  time.  The  more  or  less  indefinite  character 
of  these  classifications  is  exemplified  still  further  if  it  is  attempted  to 
determine  any  fixed  relation  between  the  different  classes.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  to  the  classification  is  added  the  element  of  distance, 
as  shown  in  the  freight  tariff  published  by  each  individual  railroad. 
The  rate  from  New  York  to  Durham,  N.  C,  on  first-class  freight  may. 
be  16  per  cent  above  that  for  freight  of  the  second  class;  the  second 
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class  may  be  20  per  cent  above  that  of  third  class  for  this  distance,  etc\ ; 
yet  the  difference  between  first  and  second  class  for  another  distance, 
as,  for  instance,  between  New  York  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  may  be  20 
per  cent;  that  between  second  and  third  may  be  27  per  cent,  and  so 
on.  Such  considerations  as  this  serve  to  emphasize  still  further  the 
resultant  inequality  incident  to  any  general  advance  of  freight  mtes 
by  a  mere  transfer  of  commodities  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class. 

PROGRESS  TOWARD  UNIFORMITY  OF  CLASSIFICATION. 

Present  conditions  in  the  United  States  relative  to  freight  classifica- 
tion are  far  more  satisfactory  than  they  were  before  the  enactment  of 
the  Act  to  regulate  commerce  in  1887.  The  progress  toward  uniform- 
ity exhibited  has  been  notable.  Conditions  prevalent  in  1887  were 
almost  intolerable,  so  great  was  the  number  and  the  diversity  of  the 
classifications  throughout  the  country.  Some  applied  to  local  business 
onh- ,  and  were  peculiar  to  each  road.  Some  applied  only  to  west- 
bound business,  others  to  east-bound  traific.  It  was  stated  by  the 
traflSc  manager  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  (commission  that  there  were  at  one  time  138  distinct 
classifications  in  the  Eastern  trunk  line  territorv.  The  case  of  the 
Wabash  Railroad  in  1883  has  l)een  cited.  A  shipper  desiring  to  deter- 
mine freight  mtes  over  that  road  might  be  compelled  to  consult  a  clas- 
sification  for  the  Middle  and  Western  States  in  6  classes;  one  for  the 
Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association  territory  in  18  classes; 
one  for  Mississippi  Valley  business  in  6  classes;  one  known  as  the 
Revised  Western  in  9  classes;  the  Trunk  Line  East  in  13  clavsses,  and 
the  Trunk  Line  West  in  5  clavSses;  a  classification  for  Texas  points  in 
8  classes,  and  two  for  the  Pacific  coast,  accoi*ding  to  direction,  in  8 
and  9  classes,  respectively.  This  situation,  rendering  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  any  shipper  to  determine  in  advance  what  his  freight  rates 
were  going  to  be  and  what  his  competitor  was  paying,  early  impressed 
itself  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Interest  in  the 
issue  increased  to  such  a  point  that  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1888  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  and  directing  the  Commission  to 
prescribe  a  uniform  classification  for  all  the  roads  in  the  United  States. 
This  arduous  and  perhaps  impossible  task  was  not  apparently  desired 
by  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  at  that  time,  and  personal 
appeals  were  made  to  railroad  officials  to  undertake  the  task  in  their 
own  interest.  The  outcome  was  the  appointment  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee by  a  railroad  convention  in  December  of  1888,  instru(*.ted  fis 
follows: 

To  endeavor  to  ('omlMne  the  existing  classifications  in  one  general  classification  by 
the  use  of  such  nanil)er  of  classes  as  will  prevent  confiiding  comuKxiity  as  well  nn 
class  rates  in  the  several  scH'tions  of  the  foiintry  witliout  sac^riticing  the  proper  iiitc^r- 
ests  of  the  larrier. 
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Friction  in  this  committee  was  apparent  from  the  first,  certain  of 
the  transcontinental  roads  declaring  that  their  territory  was  not  ade- 
quately represented.  At  last,  however,  the  Western  roads  agreed  to 
engage  in  the  task;  and  all  the  interests  united,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  J.  W.  Midgley,  formerly  commissioner  of  the  Southwestern 
Railway  Rate  Association,  in  a  report  in  June,  1890. 

The  difficulties  were  exceedingly  great.  It  was  insisted  that,  to  be 
of  use,  the  classification  must  be  so  suited  to  conditions  throughout 
the  country  as  to  render  but  a  small  number  of  special  or  commodity 
tariffs  essential.  Jealousies  arose,  because  of  the  desire  of  each  road 
to  enable  its  constituents  to  compete  in  territory  where  local  inter- 
ests were  already  being  fostered  by  other  carriers.  A  conclusion  j^ras, 
however,  finally  reached,  which,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  ''  it  is 
believed  all  roads  in  the  territory  can  afford  to  atT^pt."  This  com- 
mittee recommended,  in  order  to  give  permanency  to  the  classification 
and  to  adjust  it  to  the  constantly  changing  requirements  of  business, 
the  establishment  of  a  ''Board  of  Uniform  Freight  Classification," 
consisting  of  two  members  from  each  of  the  following  territories: 
New  England  Freight  Association,  Trunk  Line,  Central  Traffic,  South- 
ern Railway  and  Steamship,  Mississippi  Valley,  Western  Freight, 
Trans-Missouri,  Southern  Interstate,  and  Transcontinental  associa- 
tions, as  also  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  railways.  Changes  in  classi- 
fication were  to  be  made  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  There  were  to  be  a 
chairman  and  three  district  chairmen  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
territory  now  assigned  to  the  Official,  the  Southern,  and  the  Western 
classifications.  The  consummation  of  this  movement  toward  unifica- 
tion of  classification,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  was  prevented  by  the 
opposition  of  one  of  the  Eastern  trunk  lines.  Its  reasons  for  refusing 
to  accede  to  a  classification  which  had  received  the  approval  of  all  the 
railroads  of  the  <».ountry  have  never  been  made  clear.  It  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  in  force  at  the  time  a  great  number 
of  special  or  commodity  rates,  adjusted  in  order  to  enable  manu- 
facturers along  its  line  to  reach  out  in  competition  in  distant  parts  of 
the  country.  Any  adoption  of  a  uniform  schedule  would  necessarily 
involve  concessions,  and  this  road  was  unwilling  to  concede  the 
modifications  necessary. 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  promulgate  a  uniform  classification  for 
the  United  States,  as  above  mentioned,  has  discouraged  all  further 
efforts  in  the  same  direction.  In  1890  a  renewed  effort  was  made, 
through  a  conference  of  railroad  representatives,  to  merge  the  Official 
and  the  Western  classifications  into  one.  This,  if  effected,  would  have 
reduced  the  number  in  force  to  two.  The  same  jealous  regard,  how- 
ever, for  the  local  interests  of  each  territory  was  apparent,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  distinctions  to  be  made  between  rates  for 
carload  and  less  than  carload  lots.     Special  ratings  for  less  than  car- 
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load  lots  had  long  been  favored  by  the  Eastern  trunk  lines,  inasmuch  as 
they  enabled  manufacturers  and  jobbers  in  the  East  to  hold  their  own 
in  remote  parts  of  the  country  in  competition  with  local  purchasers. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  primary  difficulty  in  preventing  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Official  and  the  Western  in  1890,  since  which 
time  no  renewal  of  the  attempt  has  been  publicly  made. 

It  should  be  noted  that  along  with  this  development  in  favor  of  a 
reduction  of  the  number  of  classifications  in  force  there  has  proceeded 
an  increasing  complexity  in  the  character  of  each  of  the  classifications 
themselves.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  last  Classification  of  1886, 
preceding  Official  Classification  No.  1,  there  were  only  1,000  distinct 
commodities  named.  The  first  Official  Classification,  in  the  following 
year,  had  increased  to  2,800  titles,  and  by  1893,  in  the  eleventh  Official 
Classification,  there  were  twice  that  number.  Official  Classification 
No.  21  has,  in  turn,  vastly  exceeded  even  this.  Or,  again,  the 
Western  Classification  in  force  in  1893  contained  3,658  items,  which 
represented  an  increase  of  2,000  over  the  number  of  commodities 
classified  by  name  in  1886.  The  reason  for  this  is  apparent.  The 
development  of  traffic,  both  in  volume  and  in  complexity,  necessitiited  a 
great  number  of  independent  decisions  as  to  the  rate  which  should  be 
accorded  specified  commodities.  In  the  absence  of  a  general  revision 
and  simplification  it  was  but  natural  that  one  item  after  another  should 
be  added,  each  bearing  a  particular  name  or  being  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  packing.  A  striking  example  of  this  increase  of 
complexity  is  afforded  by  the  cotton-goods  schedule  in  the  Southern 
Classsification.  By  1900  there  were  upward  of  thirty  different  names 
under  which  cotton  cloth  was  classified.  Great  complaint  was  occa- 
sioned, as  well  as  the  possibility  of  fraud  b}'  underdassification,  etc. 
Most  of  these  30  names  did  not  represent  different  values  of  goods, 
but  were  merely  trade-marks,  in  many  instances,  of  particular  manu- 
facturers. At  Jthe  urgent  request  of  the  shippers  this  complicated 
schedule  has  been  superseded,  in  the  present  year,  by  one  comprehen- 
sive title  of  "  cotton  goods  in  the  piece,"  irrespective  of  color,  the 
particular  method  of  weaving,  etc.  It  is  inevitable  that  under  the 
system  by  which  classification  is  effected  such  undue  complexity  should 
arise,  and  the  increasing  number  of  articles  leads  to  inequalities  as 
between  commodities  that  are  practically  of  the  same  value.  This 
appears  particularly  in  comparison  between  different  classifications  as 
described  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  "'  For  instance, 
excelsior,  spring  beds  (k.  d.),  sawdust,  and  leather  belting,  are  all  in 
the  second  (^lass  of  the  Official  Classification  when  shipped  in  less 
than  carload  lots.  In  the  Western  only^  the  belting  and  beds  are  in 
the  second  class,  excelsior  is  third,  and  sawdust  fourth;  while  in  tha 
Southern  beds  are  first  class,  belting  second  class,  excelsior  fifth  class,* 
and  sawdust  sixth."     It  has  been  admitted  by  those  technically  con- 
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ccrnod,  before  the  Industrial  Commis8ion,  that  such  absurdities  are 
very  difficult  to  eliminate.  Their  existence,  nevertheless,  emphasizes 
strongly  the  need  for  some  tribunal  to  whom  recourse  may  be  taken 
when  the  classification  works  hardship.  Even  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  carriers,  injustice  is  bound  to  arise.  It  may 
be  corrected  in  one  classification,  but  it  is  ver}'  difficult  to  secure 
hamionious  action  in  the  same  direction  by  an  entirely  independent 
classification  committee  in  an  other  territory. 

PROPOSED  UNIFOR^I  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  Cullom  bill,  providing  for  a  geneml  amendment  of  the  Act  to 
Regulate  (yommerce  of  18S7,  contains  a  provision  requiring  the  prepara- 
tion and  pronuilgation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  one 
uniform  classification  for  the  railroads  of  the  entire  countrv.  This 
revives  again  the  issue  so  prominent  in  the  years  1889-90.  The  devel- 
opment, as  has  been  suggested,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  distinctly 
toward  the  simplification  of  the  system,  but  since  1890  no  further 
advance  in  that  direction  has  taken  place.  It  would  seem  as  if  conflict- 
ing lo(!al  interests  had  at  last  crystallized  into  the  three  classifications, 
and  that  an}"  attempt  to  proceed  further  would  meet  with  strenuous  oppo- 
sition. UndoubtedU'  thegreatest  disadvantage  incident  to  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  classification  is  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  the  local 
situations  reflected  in  the  present  classifications.  In  other  words,  the 
same  commodity  may  be,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  railroads  in 
diflferent  territories,  able  to  l)ear  widely  varying  proportions  of  the 
total  revenue  levied  upon  the  traffic  of  that  section.  Thus,  for  instance, 
cotton  piece  goods  are  classified  as  first  in  Western  territory,  third  in  the 
Official,  and  fifth  class  in  the  South.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  such 
cotton  piece  goods  are  in  both  the  South  and  the  East  the  product  of 
the  countrv — the  product  of  the  local  industrv — and  it  therefore 
becomes  the  interest  of  the  roads  to  foster  those  local  industries  by 
according  a  relatively  low  freight  rate  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  goods,  transported  into  the  West  where  no  cotton  mills  exist  and 
no  cotton  is  raised,  become  much  more  valuable  relatively  to  other 
products  classified.  The  number  of  illustrations  of  this  kind  might  l>e 
multiplied;  as,  for  example,  by  the  cavse  of  fruit  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia, which  is,  in  that  territorv,  accorded  almost  a  commoditv  mt<\  in 
order  tc  foster  the  industry.  This  same  fruit,  reaching  New  England, 
becomes  a  luxury,  and  consequentl}^  is  made  to  bear  a  very  much  largei 
proportion  of  the  i-ailroads'  revenue.  The  East,  as  a  rule,  accords  a 
low  rate  upon  all  manufactured  products,  this  being  territory  in  which 
local  stimulus  to  industries  of  this  sort  is  required  in  the  direct  interest 
of  the  carriers  themselves.     All  these  products,  reaching  the  West<n*n 
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territory,  rise  naturally  to  a  higher  class,  as  they  increase  in  value  to 
the  communitv  in  which  thev  are  consumed. 

Any  unification  of  classifications  which  proceeds  upon  the  basis  of  a 
mere  compromise  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  satisfactory.  To 
return  to  our  former  example  of  cotton  piece  goods,  classified  as  first 
in  the  Western  territory,  third  in  the  OflBcial,  and  fifth  in  the  Southern, 
a  compromise  between  the  interests  of  the  three  sections  would  seem 
to  be  to  make  cotton  goods  third  class  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
This,  obviously,  will  satisfy  neither  the  West  nor  the  South,  because 
it  will  be  too  high  to  enable  the  Southern  mills  to  compete  as  ener- 
getically as  the  Southern  railroads  desire  with  the  mills  at  the  North; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  classification  will  be  too  low  in  the  West  to 
yield  the  roads  the  revenue  which  they  claim  thej''  must  have  from 
goods  of  that  character.  The  only  alternative,  and  one  which  it  is 
predicted  will  follow  the  adoption  of  such  a  uniform  classification, 
is  the  quotation  of  special  commodity  rates  wherever  the  uniform 
classification  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  local  interests.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  the  number  of  special  classes  of  commodity  rates  which 
would  necessarily  arise  ^vould  lead  to  far  greater  complexity  and  pos- 
sible discrimination  than  exist  at  the  present  time. 

The  preceding  considerations  suggest  still  another  disadvantage  aris- 
ing from  the  prescription  of  a  uniform  classification  for  the  country 
at  large.  It  is  this:  That  any  change  of  classification  always  involves 
a  change  of  the  scale  of  rates  at  the  same  time.  That  is  to  say,  the 
two  are  interdependent,  so  that  if  the  classification  is  modified  all  over 
the  country  it  will  become  necessary  to  change  the  scale  of  rates  under 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  For  example,  the  rate  from  New  York  to 
Atlanta,  first  class,  is  $1.14,  while  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago, 
about  the  same  distance,  first  class,  is  75  cents.  To  choose  a  first-class 
rating  which  shall  apply  on  both  these  lines  involves  not  only  a  reclassi- 
fication of  the  commodities,  but  also  that  the  new  rate,  applying  upon 
first-class  goods,  shall  be  somewhere  between  $1.14  and  75  cents.  Inas- 
much as  it  has  taken  many  years  to  reach  the  present  adjustment,  it 
seems  hardly  possible  that  a  new  arrangement  can  be  made  which 
at  one  time  shall  yield  the  railroads  a  satisfac^tory  return  upon  their 
traffic.  The  difficulty  herein  suggested  was  clearl\'  instanced  in  the 
case  of  a  comparison  made  between  the  Southern  Classification  and  the 
Uniform  Classification  proposed  in  1890  l>y  Mr.  A.  Pope,  now  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line.  The  difficulty,  and  always  a  prominent  one,  was 
that  the  Uniform  Classification  was  largely  for  carload  lots,  while  the 
practice  was  entirely  different  in  the  old  Southern  Classification.  More- 
over, most  of  the  Southern  rates  were  given  for  goods  "  released;"  that 
is  to  say,  at  the  owner's  risk.  Cotton  piece  goods,  non-released,  in  less 
than  carload  lots,  from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  were  charged  60  cents 
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a  hundred  pounds  under  the  old  Southern  Classification.  As  reclassi- 
fied in  the  suggested  Uniform  Classification,  the  rate  was  98  cents,  and 
was  given  only  for  *' released,"  that  is  to  say,  at  owner's  risk.  The 
difference  for  the  same  commodity  from  Louisville  to  Atlanta  was  as 
56  cents  in  the  old  Southern  to  92  cents  under  the  Uniform.  Canned 
goods,  not  otherwise  specified,  "non-released,"  in  less  than  carload 
lots,  from  Louisville  to  Atlanta,  were  charged  68  cents  under  the  old 
Southern  Classification.  The  new  Uniform  Classification,  in  order  to 
•yield  the  same  revenue,  made  it  necessary  to  charge  a  mte  of  81  cents. 
DiflPerences  of  this  kind  were  manifest  in  everv  one  of  the  thousands  of 
commodities.  In  other  words,  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  classification 
meant  to  abolish  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  all  the  old  mtes  which  formerly 
existed.  An  entirely  new  schedule  of  mtes  would  have  had  to  be 
worked  out,  with  the  most  uncertain  results  upon  revenue  and  upon 
rival  interests  concerned.  The  magnitude  of  such  a  task  can  be 
scarcely  appreciated.  Years  would  be  required  to  reach  a  condition 
of  relative  stability  once  more. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  during  the  early  years  of  its 
life,  exercised  without  question  authority  in  matters  of  classification. 
As  illustrating  this  activity,  the  case  may  be  cited  of  the  classification 
of  pearline,  which  was  a  rival,  for  cleansing  purposes,  of  common 
soap.  The  manufacturers  complained  that  from  New  York  to  Atlanta^ 
as  classified,  the  rate  was  73  cents,  while  common  soap  paid  a  rate  of 
only  49  cents.  These  were  the  different  rates  on  fourth  and  sixth 
classes,  respectively.  After  examination,  the  Commission  decided 
that  this  discrimination  was  greater  than  the  circumstances  warranted, 
and  they  ordered  that  pearline  be  made  fifth  class,  at  a  rate  of  60  cents. 
In  Europe  such  decisions  are  generally  rendered  by  a  tribunal  in  which 
the  shippers  are  represented.  In  this  country,  it  has  been  recently 
held  by  the  Attorney-General  that  the  validity  of  these  powers,  exer- 
cised by  the  Commission,  is  doubtful.  Any  right  of  supervision  over 
the  general  scheme  of  classification  is  certainl}^  denied,  and  the  only 
power  which  can  l>e  exercised  is  that  of  dealing  with  specific  rates  as 
unreasonable,  upon  complaint. 

The  feasibility  of  a  uniform  classification,  established  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  many  witnesses  before  the  Industrial  Commission.  Most 
of  them,  however,  while  recognizing  the  great  advantage  to  flow  from 
such  uniformity,  were  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  piucticai  difficulties 
peculiar  to  so  large  a  country  were  insuperable.  Under  the  i*ailroad 
and  canal  traffic  act  of  1888,  in  England,  a  simple  classification  contain- 
ing less  than  2,000  articles  was  prescribed.  The  experience  of  that 
country  can  hardly  be  held  conclasive,  however,  because  geographical 
and  industrial  circumstances  present  none  of  the  striking  contrasts 
which  exist  throughout  the  vast  territory  of  the  United  States.    With- 
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out  recommending  arbitrarily  the  necessity  for  a  unif onn  classification 
of  freight  in  the  United  States,  it  seems  that  under  the  complicated 
system  which  exists  at  the  present  time  there  ought  to  be  some  public 
supervision  and  control.  There  is  absolutely  none  at  present,  as  will 
be  shown  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  dealing  with  the  powers 
of  the  Intei'state  Commerce  Commission.  The  mere  adoption  of  a  uni- 
form classification,  as  proposed  in  the  Cullom  bill,  can  accomplish 
very  little,  unless  with  this  there  be  coupled  the  proper  legislation  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  respect  to  the  control  of  rates. 


VI.    RAILROAD  FINANCE  AND  FISCAL  REGULATION. 

PRESENT  CAPITALIZATION. 

According  to  established  usage,  railroad  capital  includes  stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  funded  indebtedness  of  every  kind.  Current  liabilities, 
however,  are  excluded;  that  is,  railroad  capital  means  railroad  securities. 
The  reason  for  classing  bonds  as  well  as  stocks  as  railroad  capital  is 
thus  clearly  put  by  the  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  his  first  annual  report,  1888: 

80  far  as  bonds  are  concerned  it  may  be  said  that  although  in  form  they  represent 
a  mortgage,  yet  in  reality  their  issue  was  one  means  of  collecting  the  capital  necessary 
to  create  the  property  against  which  the  mortgage  lies.  The  stock,  therefore,  does 
not  represent  the  entire  investment,  nor  measure  the  full  value  of  the  property.  For 
the  full  value  of  that  property  one  must  take  account  of  both  stock  and  funded  debt. 

Prior  to  1896  the  oflScial  statistics  included  current  liabilities  also  in 
railroad  capital,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  represented  circulating 
capital,  existing  in  the  form  of  loans  and  bills  payable,  audited  vouchers 
and  a(*counts,  wages  and  salaries  due,  and  the  like.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, this  form  of  liabilitj"  was  excluded,  at  the  request  of  the  American 
Association  of  Accounting  Officers.  It  seems  proper,  indeed,  not  to 
class  current  liabilities  as  capital,  since  they  do  not  represent  regular 
investments  in  the  railroads.  It  will  be  noted  that  capital  in  the  sense 
here  defined  represents  the  amount  of  investment,  not  the  value  of 
property.  The  term  is  used  in  a  commercial  i-ather  than  an  economic 
sense. 

Although  bonds  are  thus  classed  with  stocks  as  railroad  capital,  they 
diflfer  from  the  latter  in  important  respects.  Bonds  are  certificates  of 
indebtedness  issued  to  persons  who  have  made  loans  to  a  coi*poration; 
stocks  are  certificates  of  ownership  issued  to  persons  who  have  made 
investments  in  it.  The  stockholders  are  the  owners  of  the  corporation; 
the  bondholders  are  the  creditors.  Bonds  "represent  a  claim  to  an 
annuity  and  may  be  extinguished  by  the  payment  of  the  principal;  while 
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stocks,  bein^  the  legal  evidence  of  proprietorship  in  railroad  equipment 
must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  perpetual."  It  is  more  difficult, 
other  things  equal,  for  a  milroad  to  float  stock  than  bonds.  Only  a 
company  known  to  be  on  a  good  paying  basis  can  dispose  of  additional 
stock.  It  is  much  easier  to  get  credit  for  new  bond  issues.  This  is 
because  the  bond  represents  a  prior  lien  on  the  property.  Interest 
on  bonds  has  to  be  paid  before  dividends  on  stock  can  be  declared. 
The  proportion  of  stock  to  bonds,  therefore,  is  one  index  of  the  finan- 
cial status  of  an  enterprise.  In  general,  an  increase  of  stocks  at  the 
expense  of  bonds  is  a  healthy  sign  from  the  standpoint  of  the  financier. 

The  total  amount  of  railroad  capital  in  the  United  States  outstanding 
June  30, 1900,  was  $11,491,034,960.  This  represents  an  average  capital- 
ization per  mile  of  line  of  $61,490.  This  total  includes  $5,845,579,593 
of  stock  and  $5,645,455,367  of  funded  debt.  Current  liabilities  not 
included  in  the  capital  amounted  to  $594,787,870.  Of  the  capital  stock, 
$^3, 176,609,698  or  54.34  per  cent  of  the  total  paid  no  dividends.  This 
fact  appears  to  show  that  American  railroads,  as  a  whole,  are  heavily 
if  not  indeed  excessively  capitalized.  Over  $3,000,000,000  of  railroad 
securities  brought  no  returns  to  the  investors.  This  could  not  have 
happened  had  not  stocks  been  issued  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  value 
or  the  earning  capacity  of  the  railroads. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  outlined  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  report,  the 
conditions  respecting  the  proportion  of  railroad  capitiil  now  in  receipt 
of  regular  dividend  returns  were  far  more  satisfactory  in  1900  than  at 
any  preceding  time.  * 

The  distribution  of  railroad  capital  among  the  diflferent  sections  of 
the  country  is  shown  in  the  following  table  taken  from  the  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Railways  for  the  year  ending  Juno 
30,  1900: 

CapUiUizalion  of  railro(id»  by  groupit. 


Group. 


I 

II 
III 
IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 


Territory  covered. 


New  England 

North  Central  and  Middle  Allaniie 


isouthern 

I 
f 

!} 


Middle  Westeni 


Pacific  and  Southwcflteni 


Total  railway 
capital. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
capital. 

Per  mile 
of  line. 

W72, 3-29, 210 

4.11 

S61.246 

f  2,337.874.067 
1  1,490,997,662 

20.35 

112.255 

12.98 

64.729 

J      6^1,863,020 

5.50 

57,684 

(      903,681.993 

7  86 

42,707 

2,021,541.064 

17. 62 

47,087 

560,763,313 

4  S8 

51.952 

1,395,350,723 

12.14 

60.324 

/      511,034,132 

4. 45 

44,. 378 

\  1,162.599,776 

10.11 

78,806 

Per  cent 
capital 
stock 
pHyine 
no  divi- 
dends. 


19.33 
47.90 
57. 65 
69.92 
60.12 
38.09 
16.85 
61.64 
91.03 
82.66 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  New  England  group  of  I'oads  paid  divi- 
dends on  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  stock.     The  largest  percentages 
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of  stock  paying  no  dividends  are  found  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
groups.  Roads  in  the  North  and  Middle  West  occupied  an  intermedi- 
ate position  so  far  as  dividend  paying  was  concerned. 

CAPITALIZATION   OF  DIFFERENT  GROUPS. 

There  are  as  wide  diifferences  in  capitalization  between  diifferent  indi- 
vidual railroads  as  between  the  territorial  groups.  The  amount  of 
capital  per  mile  ranges  from  less  than  $10,000  in  the  case  of  numerous 
short  lines  to  $653,846  in  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading. 
The  heavy  capitalization  of  the  latter  and  other  anthracite  roads  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are  large  owners  of  coal  properties.  The 
amount  of  capital  per  mile,  it  should  be  observed,  can  not,  moreover,  be 
taken  as  a  sure  index  of  the  financial  condition  of  a  road.  Bv  itself  it 
means  little.  A  high  capitalization  per  mile  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
overcapitalization.  Overcapitalization  is  a  purely  relative  question. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  capitalization  is  excessive,  we  must 
know  something  of  the  value  of  the  equipment  and  terminals,  the 
nature  of  the  territory  served,  and  the  interest  and  terms  of  funded 
debt.  A  road  with  valuable  holdings,  having  a  large  and  growing 
volume  of  traffic  drawn  from  a  prosperous  territory,  and  borrowing 
at  low  rates,  can  maintain  without  injury  to  the  public  a  much  higher 
capitalization  per  mile  than  a  road  in  opposite  circumstances.  The 
latter  may  not  be  able  to  earn  anything  on  a  small  capital,  while  the 
former  may  pay  good  dividends  and  yet  give  the  public  comparatively 
low  rates.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  in  1900 
has  an  average  capitalization  of  $37,929  per  mile,  while  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  is  capitalized  at  $57,251.  The  latter  road,  how- 
ever, cost  less  per  mile  to  build  than  the  former,  and,  yet  earns 
$1,747  per  train  mile,  while  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  earnt^only 
$1,646.  Again,  the  Boston  and  Albany  at  one  time  had  a  mileage  capi- 
talization of  about  $106,000;  the  Central  Massachusetts,  about  $96,000. 
The  lower  capitalization  of  the  latter  is  in  this  case  certainly  the  more 
excessive  on  account  of  the  relative  unprofitableness  of  the  territory 
through  which  the  Central  Massachusetts  runs.  All  the. New  England 
roads  are  heavily  capitalized,  but  most  of  them  own  valuable  terminals 
and  have  an  expanding  business.  The  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and 
Gulf  hais  a  capitalization  of  only  $59,000  per  mile,  yet  this  is  without 
question  very  excessive,  as  the  road  runs  through  a  comparatively 
barren  region.  In  some  cases,  then,  a  small  amount  of  capital  per  mile 
represents  actual  overcapitalization,  while  in  other  cases  a  very  large 
amount  of  capital  per  mile  represents  conservative  financiering.  The 
relative  character  of  this  question  appears  clearl}^  from  a  comparison 
of  the  Lake  Shore  and  the  Nickel  Plate.  These  two  parallel  roads 
had  in  1899  practically  the  same  capitalization  per  mile — the  former 
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$102,000,  the  latter  $98,000— yet  the  Lake  Shore  eanied  $15,300  per 
mile,  the  Nickel  Plate  only  $12,000.  The  earnings  of  the  former  per 
mile  are  about  25  per  cent  larger  than  those  of  the  latter  upon  substan- 
tially the  same  amount  of  capital.  Compared  on  a  basis  of  cost,  the 
earnings  of  the  Lake  Shore  are  vastly  greater. 

COMPARISON   WITH   INDUSTRIAL   COMBINATIONS  AND  BRITISH    RAILWAYS. 

The  capitalization  of  American  railroads  compares  favorably,  in 
point  of  conservatism,  with  that  of  industrial  corporations  and  also 
with  that  of  British  railways.  Mr.  Woodlock,  i*ailroad  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  testified  before  the  Industrial  Commission  regard- 
ing the  compamtive  capitalization  of  milroads  and  industrial  combina- 
tions as  follows: 

There  is  no  standard  by  which  one  can  compare  the  two,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  for 
a  moment  to  say  that,  comparing  the  average  of  all  railroads  of  the  United  States 
with  such  companies  as  Federal  St^el  and  Steel  and  Wire  and  other  big  concerns, 
the  railroads  are  capitalized  in  an  ultra-conservative  manner;  or,  if  you  like  to 
put  it  around,  the  others  are  capitalized  up  to  the  limit  that  the  people  that  are 
expected  to  buy  the  stocks  will  take.  You  know  there  have  been  cases  where  the 
capitalization  of  some  railroads  has  been  absurdly  low,  and  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency in  ail  such  cases  for  these  railroads  to  be  reorganized  in  just  a  contrary  fashion 
to  that  in  which  a  railroad  is  reorganized  when  it  is  bankrupt. 

The  average  capitalization  of  British  railways  is  about  four  times 
that  of  the  American  roads.  In  the  year  1898  the  amount  of  capital 
per  mile  of  the  British  railroads  was  $261,875.  British  milway  com- 
panies make  a  practice  of  charging  expenditures  for  improvements  to 
capital  mther  than  to  revenue.  The  fact  that  the  British  railways 
are  capitalized  far  more  per  mile  than  the  American  can  not,  of  course, 
be  assumed,  without  further  inquiry,  to  prove  that  the  capitalization 
of  the  former  is  excessive  and  that  of  the  latter  conservative.  But  it 
does  indicate  that  the  policy  of  American  railroads  in  this  respect 
is  not  so  exceptional  as  it  has  sometimes  been  represented  to  be. 


INCREASE  OF  CAPITALIZATION. 

During  the  last  decade  railroad  capital  increased  from  $9,437,000,000 
in  1890  to  $11,491,000,000  in  1900.  The  amount  of  capital  per  mile 
increased  from  $60,340  to  $61,490  in  the  same  time.  The  course  of  this 
development  is  graphically  shown  in  part  by  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram. The  figures  taken  from  the  report  on  the  Statistics  of  Railways 
are  not,  however,  strictly  comparable;  for  previous  to  1896  current 
liabilities  were  included  in  railway  capital,  and  thereafter  not.  The 
amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  was  $8,533,000,000  in  1890,  rising  to 
$10,746,000,000  in  1900.  A  comparison  of  the  percentage  of  increase 
here  with  that  of  mileage  during  the  same  period  will  show  to  what 
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extent  the  addition  to  capital  may  be  attributed  to  construction  of  new 
lines.  The  total  railroad  mileage,  it  appears,  rose  from  163,697  miles  in 
1890  to  193,345  in  1900,  an  increase  of  about  18  per  cent.  The  increase 
of  stocks  and  bonds,  as  shown  above,  amounted,  however,  to  over  25  per 
cent.  Capital  has  increased,  therefore,  considerably  faster  than  mile- 
age. This  shows  that  a  large  part  of  the  new  capital  is  to  be  explained 
as  coming  from  reorganizations  of  railroad  properties,  by  which  addi- 
tional securities  have  been  issued  without  withdrawing  proportionate 
amounts  of  old  stock. 

For  two  years  of  the  last  decade — 1891  and  1900,  respectively — the 
increase  of  capitalization  has  been  especially  noteworthy.  In  the 
former  year  $397,000,000,  representing  $2,446  per  mile  of  line,  were 
added  to  railroad  capital.  This  remarkable  increase,'  it  should  be 
observed,  took  place  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  marked  activity  in 
railway  construction.  The  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  his  report  for  1892  commented  upon  its  significance  as 
follows: 

It  was  found  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  increase  was  due  to  reoi^ganization  and 
to  the  issue  of  securities  for  the  purpose  of  investments  in  the  stocks  of  subsidiary 
lines.  Quite  a  number  of  cases  were  discovered,  however,  which  could  not  be 
explained  in  harmony  with  sound  financial  principles  from  any  data  presented  in 
the  reports.  It  is  believed  that  a  close  investigation  would  bring  to  light  a  looseness 
of  nciethod  not  in  harmony  with  public  interest 

In  the  year  1900  there  was  an  increase  of  $457,000,000  in  railroad 
capital.  Of  this  amount  not  over  $120,000,000  can  be  assigned  to  new 
construction,  as  only  4,051  miles  of  new  line  were  built  during  the  year. 
This  leaves  $337,000,000  to  be  explained  in  other  ways.  Official  statis- 
tics report  the  increase  of  capitalization  for  1900  over  the  preceding 
year  to  amount  to  $1,147  per  mile  of  line.  The  increase  which  set  in 
so  heavily  last  year  still  continues.  Among  new  issues  of  securities 
made  or  contemplated,  the  Railway  World  of  March  23,  1901,  men- 
tions the  following:  Pennsylvania,  $100,000,000;  Union  Pacific,  $40,- 
000,000;  Erie  (coal  bonds),  $32,000,000;  Reading,  $23,000,000;  Great 
Northern,  $20,000,000;  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  $15,000,000;  Burlington, 
$9,900,000;  St.  Paul,  $8,800,000.  The  total  issues  for  the  first  hall  of 
the  year  throughout  the  country  probably  exceeded  $300,000,000. 
For  a  parallel  to  this  recent  expansion  of  securities  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  great  inflation  of  the  early  eighties,  when 
in  five  years— 1879  to  1884— $3,360,000,000  of  new  railroad  securities 
were  listed.  The  recent  enlargement  of  i*ailroad  capital  has  taken 
place  almost  entirely  through  reorganization  and  consolidation  of 
existing  roads.  It  is  pertinent  to  inquire,  as  we  have  done  in  a  later 
part  of  this  report,  whether  the  great  increase  of  capitalization  which 
has  taken  place  is  likely  to  entail  an  additional  burden  on  rates,  in 
order  to  pay  interest  and  dividends  on  the  new  securicit^s.     This  policy 
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exiK>ses  the  companies  to  the  temptation  to  put  up  rates  unduly,  and 
at  the  same  time  renders  such  action  more  etisily  possible  since  it 
eliminates  competition,  the  only  check  upon  the  raters. 

STOCKS  VERSUS  BONDS. 

The  proportion  of  stocks  in  the  railroad  capital  of  the  country  has 
increased  markedly  during  the  last  decade.  In  1890  the  amount  of 
stock  was  less  than  that  of  the  funded  debt,  being  only  46.73  per 
cent  of  the  total  capitalization  (including  at  this  time  floating  debt), 
while  bonds  equalled  48.47  per  cent.  In  1900  the  stock  exceeded  the 
funded  debt,  having  increased  to  50.87  per  cent  of  the  total  capitaliza- 
tion (excluding  floating  debt),  bonds  being  49.13  per  cent. 

The  fii*8t  ri^ilroads  in  the  United  States  were  built  on  stock.  AH  the 
bonds  that  were  issued  were  debentures,  as  is  still  the  practice  in  Eng- 
land. In  1855  the  total  amount  of  stock  issued  up  to  that  date  exceeded 
that  of  bonds  by  42  per  cent.  This  condition  existed  everywhere 
throughout  the  country  except  in  the  West,  where  the  bonds  were  in 
excess.  The  proportion,  however,  was  reversed  during  the  decade  from 
1855  to  1865,  when  speculation  wasi*ampantand  railroads  were  extended 
rapidly  with  little  regard  to  econonn^  of  construction.  Building  upon 
bond  issues  prevailed.  Then  came  the  panic  of  1873,  with  the  result 
that  nearly  $500,000,000  of  bonds  were  defaulted.  Bonds  continued  to 
preponderate  until  after  the  reorganizations  of  railroad  property  in  the 
years  1893  to  1897,  which  aimed  to  reduce  fixed  charges  by  substitut- 
ing stocks  for  bonds.  Fifty-seven  companies,  reorganized  during  this 
period,  effected  a  reduction  of  fixed  charges  to  the  amount  of 
$19,600,000.  Thus,  Atchison  in  1895  cut  its  fixed  charges  by  $4,185,000; 
Northern  Pacific  in  1896  by  $4,755,000.  Prior  to  1895  the  annual 
increase  in  railroad  capital  had  shown  usually  a  large  preponderance  of 
bonds.  During  1895  a  change  took  place,  s'tocks  increasing  during 
that  year  $127,000,000  and  funded  del>t  only  $28,000,000.  For  the 
year  1896  stocks  increased  $265,000,000,  while  funded  debt  actually 
decreased  $45,000,000.  The  next  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  rail- 
road histor}"  of  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  stock  outstanding 
exceeded  that  of  the  entire  funded  debt.  For  the  vear  1900  the 
increase  in  stock  was  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  the 
increase  in  funded  debt;  but,  as  the  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  remarks,  this  can  hardly  be  interpreted  as  a  health- 
ful tendency,  since  the  increase  in  indebtedness  alone  exceeded  the 
probable  cost  of  railroad  construction  during  the  year. 

The  policy  of  railroad  management  of  late  years  has  been,  in  general, 
to  secure  new  capital  by  issuing  additional  stock  instead  of  increasing 
funded  indebtedness.  Recent  stock  issues  by  the  Great  Northern,  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Burlington  and  the  St.  Paul,  furnish  illustrations. 
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Debenture  bonds  have  been  issued  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  which  are  convertible  into  common  stock.  Very 
recently,  however,  8ome  roads  have  substituted  bonds  for  stocks  at 
exceedingly  high  valuations  as  compared  with  previous  standards. 
According  to  estimates  made  by  the  (>)mmercial  and  Financial  Chroni- 
cle, $367,000,000  of  stocks  have  been  withdrawn  recently  and  replaced 
by  $559,0<X),000  of  bonds.  On  an  average  more  than  $150  in  bonds  has 
been  substituted  for  $100  in  stock.  This  substitution  not  only  increases 
railroad  capitalization  at  the  rate  of  over  50  per  cent  but  necessitates 
payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds  issued,  if  the  companies  are  to  keep 
out  of  the  hands  of  receivers. 

The  proportion  of  stocks  varies  widely  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  Thus  in  New  England  stocks  constitute  60.74  per  cent  of  the 
total  railroad  capital;  in  the  South,  41.21  per  cent;  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
58.58  per  cent.  The  preponderance  of  stock  in  paiis  of  New  England 
is  the  result  of  public  control  of  the  issue  of  railroad  securities  through 
railroad  commissions.  Although  stocks  exceed  bonds  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  th^  amounts  oi  both  kinds  of  securities  that  have  been  issued 
are  excessively  large.  In  general,  with  the  exception  of  New  England, 
bonds  are  still  outstanding  to  a  larger  amount  than  seems  consistent 
with  conservative  management.  The  differences  between  i*ailroads  in 
respect  to  relative  amounts  of  stocks  and  bonds  are  very  striking. 
The  Boston  and  Albany,  for  example,  has  76  per  cent  of  its  capital  in 
stocks;  the  New  York  Central  only  35  per  cent;  the  Reading  22  per 
cent;  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  less  than  5  per  cent. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  STOCKHOLDINGS. 

It  is  a  fact  often  lost  sight  of  that  railroad  securities  are  not  owned 
exclusively  by  a  few  millionaires,  but  by  a  great  number  of  investors 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  The  majority  of  the  securities  in 
the  case  of  many  roads  may  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  certain 
large  holders;  but  the  remainder  is  widely  distributed  among  numer- 
ous small  investors.  The  entire  amount  of  stock  of  some  roads  is  held 
only  in  small  blocks.  The  largest  stockholder  of  the  Boston  and  Albany, 
for  example,  owns  only  3,000  shares;  no  fewer  than  4,645  persons 
own  less  than  10  shai*es  each.  The  share-owners  of  the  Eastern  trunk 
lines  are  reported  to  number  99,826.  In  the  case  of  one  road  50  per 
cent  of  the  share-owners  are  women.  It  was  estimated  in  1897,  by  the 
late  George  R.  Blanchard,  that  the  total  number  of  holders  of  stocks 
and  bonds  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  was  1,250,000,  includ- 
ing 950,000  stockholders  and  300,000  bondholders. 

American  railroad  securities  are  owned  very  extensively  throughout 
Europe.  In  the  Yale  Review  for  November,  1900,  Mr.  Nathaniel  T. 
Bacon  presents  some  approximate  estimates  of  the  amount  of  these 
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foreign  holdings.  The  total  investments  of  the  leading  foreign  coun- 
tries in  United  States  securities  on  Januaiy  1,  1899,  he  figures  as 
follows: 

England 12,600,000,000 

Holland 240,000,000 

Germany 200,000,000 

Switzerland 75, 000, 000 

France 50,000,000 

Rest  of  Europe 35, 000, 000 

These  make  up  a  total  of  $3,100,000,000,  of  which  all  but  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  is  invested  in  railroad  securities.  The  list  of 
German  holdings  of  American  securities  managed  from  Frankfort  is 
interesting,  as  showing  where  these  investments  are  placed. 

EmtimaU'H  of  Germa/n  holdings  of  Atnerican  ttf^niritieg. 

Market  value. 

Centra!  Pacific $12, 000, 000  to  fll5, 000, 000 

Southern  Pacific 15,000,000  17,000,000 

Northern  Pacific 20,000,000  25,000,000 

Missouri  Pacific 2, 000, 000  3, 000, 000 

Union  Pacific 2, 000, 000  3, 000, 000 

California  Pacific 3,000,000  4,000,000 

Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation 1,000,000  2,000,000 

Erie 2,000,000  3,000,000 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 1 ,  000, 000 

Louisville  and  Nashville 1 ,  000, 000 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 7, 000, 000  8, 000, 000 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 2, 000, 000  3,000, 000 

11  linoiH  antral 7,000,000  8,000,000 

Rock  Island 1,000,000 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande 3, 000, 000  4, 000, 000 

Houston  and  Texas  Central 2,000,000 

Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St  Louia 2, 000, 000 

Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 1, 000, 000 

Total 105,000,000 

The  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  American  railroads  began  very 
early.  European  investors  bought  our  railroad  securities  eagerly  until 
the  panic  of  1873  brought  a  sharp  check  to  investment  of  foreign 
capital  in  this  countiy.  The  amount  of  railroad  securities  held  abroad 
at  that  date  was  estimated  at  $375,000,000.  After  the  recovery  from 
the  panic,  foreign  investment  was  resumed  and  continued  until  it  was 
interrupted  again  by  the  panic  of  1893.  A  large  amount  of  foreign- 
owned  securities  was  unloaded  at  that  time.  It  is  to  be  noted,  further- 
more, that  the  heavy  balance  of  merchandise  trade  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  has  caused  some  drain  of  Amerio^n  securities  from 
Europe.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  recent  large  invest- 
ments of  European  capital  in  this  country.  The  chairman  of  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  declared  at  the  last  annual  meeting  that 
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English  investors  were  again  buying  activeh'  in  the  American  stock 
market.  In  1890,  he  stated,  33  per  cent  of  the  advances  made  by  his 
institution  upon  various  securities  were  upon  American  holdings;  now 
the  amount  is  48  per  cent  The  total  extent  of  foreign  investment  in 
American  railroads  is  probably  little,  if  any,  less  at  the  present  time 
than  it  was  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  panic  of  1893. 


NATURE  AND  METHODS  OF  STOCK  WATERING. 

Stock  watering  may  be  defined — without  regai-d  to  the  question  of 
the  justifiability  or  culpability  of  the  practice — as  the  issuing  of  secu- 
rities that  do  not  represent  money  invested  in  the  property.  "Water" 
includes  all  that  is  put  into  the  property  except  actual  money.  The 
object  of  making  such  fictitious  additions  to  capital  stock  may  ))e  either 
to  secure  an  initial  profit  by  selling  new  stock  to  investors,  or  to  con- 
ceal the  regular  profits  of  an  undertaking  hv  reducing  the  nominal 
rate  of  dividend.  The  latter  motive  is  more  frequent.  When  a  road 
is  doing  a  profitable  and  expanding  business  and  paying  large  and 
growing  dividends,  its  stock  rises  on  the  market,  the  advance  regis- 
tering the  increasing  value  of  the  property.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  company  maj',  by  issuing  additional  stock,  keep  down  the 
rate  of  dividend,  prevent  the  price  of  the  stock  from  going  up  exces- 
sively, and  thus  cover  up  the  true  extent  of  the  road's  profits. 
To  illustrate,  a  company  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000,  paying  a 
12  per  cent  dividend  ma3%  by  doubling  the  stock,  reduce  the  dividend 
to  6  per  cent  and  continue  distributing  to  the  stockholders  the  same 
amount  of  net  revenue  as  formerly. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  general  expediency  and  justifiability  of  the 
latter  course.  The  weight  of  opinion,  however,  is  against  the  policy. 
Mr.  T.  L.  (xreene,  a  recognized  authority  on  corporation  finance,  tes- 
tified before  the  Industrial  Commission  that  '*Itis  a  great  deal  better  for 
a  road  to  pay  high  dividends  than  it  is  for  it  to  water  its  stock,"  for  the 
reason  that  if  dividends  are  increased  they  can  later  be  reduced  in  b^d 
times,  while  if  the  capitalization  is  enlarged,  and  only  a  4  per  cent 
dividend  rate  paid,  a  later  reduction  will  cause  trouble.  The  main 
objection  to  tho  pmctice  of  stock  watering  is  that  it  tends  to  raise  or  keep 
up  passenger  and  freight  rates.  It  furnishes  also  an  argument  against 
the  denoiands  of  labor  for  higher  wages.  The  pemianent  burden  of  the 
heavier  capitalization  makes  it  less  likely  that  the  public  will  l)e  given 
the  benefit  of  reduced  charges  as  the  business  develops.  This  question 
of  the  relation  of  capitalization  to  rates  will  be  considered  later. 

Methods  of  inflating  capitalization  are  various.  Formerly  sheer 
fraud  was  often  practiced  in  issuing  stock  for  speculative  pui^poses. 
Between  1808  and  1872,  for  example,  the  share  capital  of  the  Erie 
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Road  was  increased  from  $17,()00,0(K)  to  $78,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  manipulating  the  market.  This  action  led  the  Board  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  in  1869  to  refuse  to  quote  the  Erie  shares. 
Another  fraudulent  device  consisted  in  paying  excessive  sums  to 
dumin}'^  construction  companies,  composed  of  members  of  the  railroad 
company  and  their  friends.  For  instance,  the  original  Southern  Pacific 
road  cost  actually  only  $6,500,000;  although  it  is  a  matter  of  recoi*d 
that  $15,000,(X)0  was  paid  a  construction  company,  and  the  bankers' 
syndicate,  which  financed  the  road,  received  $40,000,000  in  securities, 
or  an  avei*age  of  $6  in  bonds  and  stock  for  each  dollar  of  actual  cost. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  connection  with  other  Pacific  roads.  It 
was  also  not  uncommon  for  directors  of  railroad  companies  to  purchase 
other  railroad  properties  and  then  sell  them  to  their  own  company  at 
excessive  prices.  Again,  stock  has  in  many  instances  been  given 
away  by  railroad  companies  simply  as  a  bonus  to  bait  purchasers  of 
the  bonds  whic^h  the  concerns  were  trying  to  float.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  New  York  Central,  Erie,  Reading,  St.  Paul,  Chicago  and 
Northwestern,  gave  away  in  this  manner  a  portion  of  their  earlier 
stock  issues.  These  flagrant  methods  of  stock  watering  have  been 
largely  discontinued  during  recent  years. 

The  principal  methods  of  stock  watering  still  employed  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  The  commonest  is  the  payment  of  so-called  stock  dividends  to 
shareholders.  "These  consist  either  of  an  outright  bonus  of  new 
shares  of  stocks  or  bonds,  or  in  a  mitigated  form,  of  stocks  sold  below 
par  or  at  less  than  market  quotations."  Examples  are  the  80  per  cent 
stock  dividend  of  the  New  York  Central,  in  1868;  the  Reading  scripdivi- 
dends  between  the  years  1871  and  1876;  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  and  Atchison  stock  dividends  of  20  per  cent  and  60  per  cent, 
respectively,  in  1880  and  1881;  and  the  famous  Boston  and  Albany  dis- 
tribution of  State  stock  in  1882. 

2.  Consolidation  of  railroad  properties  offers  opportunities  to  in- 
crease capital  surreptitiously  in  various  ways,  {a)  One  is  through 
the  issue  of  new  stock  to  defray  the  entire  expenses  of  betterment  of 
the  operating  plant.  (J)  Sometimes,  again,  the  constituent  companies 
are  gerrymandered  so  that  the  successful  concerns  with  surplus  earn- 
ings are  combined  with  roads  less  favorably  situated,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  distribute  earnings  at  a  comparatively  low  dividend  rate, 
(c?)  The  third  device  connected  with  consolidation  consists  in  substi- 
tuting a  high-grade  for  a  low-grade  security.  A  weak  company, 
whose  stock  is  quoted,  say,  at  50,  ma}'  be  merged  in  a  second  corpo- 
ration whose  stock  stands  at  100.  The  latter  may  then  issue  new 
stock  worth  $100  in  exchange  for  the  $50  stock,  share  for  share. 

3.  A  third  method  is  the  substitution  of  stock  issues  for  funded 
debt.     It  has  the  advantage  of  giving  great  elasticity  to  future  divi- 
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dend  possibilities.  The  substitution  of  8  per  cent  stock  for  4  per  cent 
bonds  facilitates  the  absoiption  of  increasing  earnings  in  the  future. 
The  stocks  also  permit  of  cessation  of  dividends  during  periods  of 
depression.  The  substitution  of  stock  for  bonds  in  this  way  is  not, 
however,  so  harmful  to  the  public  interest,  provided  the  stock  issues  are 
subject  to  control  by  State  commissions. 

4.  Another  expedient  for  increasing  capitalization  is  the  funding  of 
contingent  liabilities.  Large  amounts  of  such  liabilities,  in  the  form 
of  bills  payable,  wages  and  salaries  due,  and  the  like,  may  be  covered 
by  issues  of  interest-bearing  scrip.  This  is  unquestionably  bad  finan> 
ciering,  as  floating  debts  should,  in  general,  l)e  provided  for  out  of 
earnings. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  inflation  of  capitalization  is  furnished 
by  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railway  Com- 
pany. The  old  Alton  management  was  extremely  conservative.  The 
stock  had  never  been  watered,  and  represented,  before  the  recent  deal, 
less  than  the  probable  cost  of  duplication.  The  company  was  capital- 
ized at  about  $30,000,000,  including  $22,000,000  of  stock  and  about 
$8,000,(X)0  of  bonds.  It  had  a  net  earning  capacity  of  $2,900,000  a 
3^ear,  paying  regular  dividends  of  7  or  8  per  cent  on  its  common  stock. 
In  1899  the  road  was  bought  by  a  syndicate,  which  paid  $176  a  share 
for  the  common  stock  and  $200  a  share  for  preferred  stock,  making  a 
total  cost  to  the  purchaser  of  $40,000,000  for  the  $22,000,000  of  stock. 
The  road  was  recapitalized  at  $94,000,000,  or  $54,000,000  of  bonds  and 
$40,000,000  of  stock.  The  new  bonds  were  floated  at  3i  per  cent. 
The  fixed  charges  of  the  road  as  reorganized  amount  to  $1,963,000  per 
year.  On  the  basis  of  the  former  earning  capacity  of  the  road,  which 
avei'aged  considerably  more  than  $3,000  net  per  mile,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  company  will  have  no  difficulty  in  earning  its  fixed  charges 
and  paying  a  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock.  The  increase  of  capi- 
talization in  this  case  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  road  will  not 
have  to  earn  any  more  than  formerly  in  order  to  pay  interest  and 
dividends  on  the  new  capital.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the 
doubling  of  the  capital  stock  and  the  increasing  of  the  bonded  debt 
nearly  sevenfold  must  impose  a  burden  upon  the  rates  that  will  tend 
to  prevent  any  reduction  which  might  otherwise  naturally  take  place, 
and  afford  a  convenient  reason  for  refusing  to  advance  wages. 

This  subject  of  stock  watering  leads  naturally  to  the  discussion  of  the 
proper  Inisis  of  niilroad  capitalization,  which  will  be  considered  next. 
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BASIS  OF  CAPITALIZATION. 

ORIGINAL  INVESTMENT. 

The  popular  theory  on  this  subject  is  that  capitalization  should  be 
based  on  the  original  cost  of  the  property  or  the  actual  investment  of 
capital  in  the  enterprise.  The  stocks  and  bonds  should  represent 
money  paid  in.  It  is  contended  that  investors  are  entitled  to  fair 
returns  upon  this  amount,  but  to  nothing  more.  Opposed  to  this  the- 
ory held  by  the  public  is  another,  advocated  by  most  of  the  represent- 
atives of  corporate  enterprise,  that  the  proper  basis  of  capitalization 
is  earning  power,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested.  Thus, 
for  example,  if  a  company  is  earning  $60,000  per  year  it  may,  accord- 
ing to  this  second  theory,  properly  be  capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  assum- 
ing a  5  per  cent  rate  of  profits  as  a  basis. 

The  proposition  that  capital  be  limited  to  the  real  investment  seems, 
on  first  examination,  to  be  a  fair  one,  but  further  reflection  will  show 
that  there  are  certain  objections  to  such  a  rule.  In  some  cases  the  act- 
ual amount  invested  in  the  enterprise  would  give  too  high  and  in  other 
cases  too  low  a  capitalization.  This  basis  would  give  too  high  a  capi- 
talization in  cases  where  the  original  cost,  on  account  of  high  price  of 
labor,  high  rate  of  interest,  incompetence  of  management,  or  other 
causes,  had  l)een  much  greater  than  would  be  the  present  cost  of  build- 
ing the  road.  Another  factor  has  been  cogently  stated  in  a  recent 
case- 

The  State  can  not  permit  the  capitalization  of  diphonepty,  extravagance,  or  incom- 
petence, nor  can  it  permit  the  burden  of  obsolete  indiu^trial  processes  or  administra- 
tion to  be  laid  on  future  generations. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  in  the  case  of  many  Western  roads  capital 
was  recklessly  squandered  in  the  process  of  construction.  The  basis 
of  original  cost  would  give  too  low  a  capitalization  in  the  case  of  roads 
which  have  been  compelled,  in  the  interest  of  unity  and  efficiency  of 
service,  to  make  heavy  expenditures  for  the  purchase  of  competing  or 
contributing  systems.  It  may  be  remarked  in  this  connection  that  the 
common  tendencv  is  undoubtedlv  to  underestimate  the  cost  of  railroad 
construction.  The  avei*age  cost  has  sometimes  been  asserted  to  be 
only  about  $10,000  a  mile.  Again,  it  is  frequently  said  that  all  the 
railroad  capital  of  the  country  in  excess  of  $30,000  per  mile  represents 
water.  This,  however,  is  certainly  not  true.  The  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  a  trunk  line,  with  a  thorough  equipment,  may  average  more 
than  $50,000  a  mile.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  original  cost  would 
furnish  too  narrow  a  basis  for  capitalization.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  appreciation  in  value  of  its  land  grantAS  represented 
in  part  the  enterprise  of  its  original  promoters,  as  well  as  the  risks 
which  they  incurred  in  building  the  road.     It  is  in  the  interest  of 
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the  public,  as  well  as  the  railroads,  that  the  latter  should  secure  some 
returns  from  new  economies  in  management;  otherwise  there  would  be 
no  stimulus  to  saving.  The  public  has  no  legitimate  claim  to  all  gains 
resulting  from  economj^  in  the  refunding  of  indebtedness  and  in  the 
opei*ation  of  the  roads.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  that  skillful  man- 
agement should  be  capitalized  to  some  extent. 

EARNING   CAPAOITT. 

The  preference  of  railroad  financiers  for  earning  capacity  as  a  basis 
of  railroad  capitalization  is  easily  understood.  Capitalization  on  this 
basis  enables  a  road  to  conceal  the  extent  of  its  profits  and  to  absorb 
increasing  revenue  without  incurring  public  displeasure  and  arousing 
agitation  for  lower  m,teH.  Furthermore,  a  company  that  is  highly 
capitalized  can  usually  be  sold  to  better  advantage  than  one  with  a  low 
capitalization.  As  has  been  obsei^ed,  people  seem  to  like  to  deal  in 
large  figures,  and  the  avei'age  investor  prefers  to  buy  200  shares  of 
stock  quoted  at  50  and  paying,  say,  3  per  cent,  tlian  100  shares  of  stock 
quoted  at  par  and  paying  6  per  cent.  A  large  capitalization,  there- 
fore, is  thought  to  confer  some  advantage  for  purposes  of  sale. 

There  are  two  legitimate  arguments  which  may  be  advanced  in  favor 
of  capitalization  on  the  basis  of  earning  capacity.     One  is  that — 

in  no  other  way  can  the  riskB  incident  to  the  novel  enterprise,  repelling  timid  capital, 
be  overweighted  by  possible  profits  through  premiums  in  the  form  of  securities  pur- 
chasable at  discount. 

This  argument  does  not  hold,  however,  in  the  case  of  railroad  under- 
takings that  involve  no  real  initial  risk;  and  it  is  probably  true  that 
the  element  of  risk  in  most  railroad  enterprises  projected  in  recent 
years  is  very  inconsiderable.  The  second  argument  is  more  weighty. 
It  is  contended  that  a  quick  capital,  in  the  form  of  credit  or  cash,  is 
needed  for  the  profitable  operation  of  any  plant.     As  stated — 

Without  such  working  capital  the  plant,  not  being  a  *' going"  concern,  loses  much 
of  its  value.  Consequently,  it  is  urged,  capital  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  plant 
may  rightfully  he  created  for  this  purpose  by  the  sale  of  stocks  or  bonds. 

The  force  of  this  argument  is  considei'ably  qualified  by  the  consid- 
emtion  that  a  railroad  corporation  possesses  a  valuable  franchise, 
attachable  for  debt,  which  seems  to  give  sufficient  security  to  enable 
it  to  obtain  working  capital  by  the  ordinary  means. 

The  chief  objection  to  capitalization  on  the  basis  of  earning  capacity 
is  that  it  obscures  the  relation  between  rates,  wages,  and  profits.  It  is 
impossible  to  discover,  without  a  careful  ap{)raisal  of  the  property, 
whether  an  overcapitalized  road  is  earning  more  than  a  fair  return 
upon  the  investment.  The  principle  is  generally  accepted  at  the  present 
time  that  capital  is  not  entitled  to  more  than  a  certain  fair  rate  of  profits. 
The  issuance  of  additional  securities  on  the  basis  of  increasing  earning 
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power  makes  it  possible  for  a  company  covertly  to  sec*ure  exorbitant 
returns  on  the  actual  investment.  This  objection  seems  conclusive 
against  the  policy  of  full  capitalization  up  to  the  limit  of  earning 
power. 

COST  OF   REPRODUCTION. 

Neither  original  cost  nor  earning  power,  then,  furnishes  an  entirely 
satisfa(^tory  basis  of  capitalization.  As  a  substitute,  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion has  been  suggested,  and  in  some  cases  applied.  By  this  is  meant 
simply  the  actual  cost  of  laying  down  the  roads  at  the  present  time, 
including  proper  allowance  for  value  of  terminals  and  right  of  way. 
Whether  the  present  capitalization  of  American  railroads  is  in  excess  of 
the  probable  (^ost  of  reproduction  is  disputed.  By  some  it  is  asserted 
that  milroad  capital  is  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
roads  at  the  present  time.     By  others  it  is  declared  to  be  actually  less. 

Cost  of  duplication  is  observed  as  the  rule  for  determining  fair 
capitalization  by  the  Massac^husetts  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners. 
The  principle  has  also  been  laid  down  by  the  courts  in  certain  cases, 
notably  in  the  Minnesota  case  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany, 1896.  The  question  involved  in  this  case  was  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  rates  for  some  lines  of  the  Great  Northern  system  as  fixed 
by  the  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission.  The  company 
appealed  to  the  district  court,  which  thereupon  I'evei'sed  the  oi'der  of 
the  commission.  Appeal  was  taken  from  this  decision  to  the  State 
supreme  court,  and  the  case  was  ordered  back  for  a  new  trial.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  court  is  valuable  for  the  clear  definition  which  it  gives  of  the 
proper  basis  for  the  determination  of  rates,  and  hence  of  C4ipitalization. 
The  facts  of  this  case  were,  briefly,  as  follows:  The  lines  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  in  question  were  owned  by  other  roads  until  1879. 
In  that  year  they  were  sold  to  the  St.  Paul  and  Manitoba  Company  at 
foreclosure  for  $3,600,000,  which  was  far  below  the  real  value.  The 
new  company  operated  the  lines  until  1890,  increasing  the  stock  to 
$20,000,000  and  the  bonds  to  $84,558,484.  In  1890  all  the  lines  of  this 
company  were  leased  to  the  Great  Northern  Company,  the  latter  guar- 
anteeing payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  and  6  per 
cent  on  the  stock.  In  contesting  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  State 
commission,  counsel  for  the  Great  Northern  argued  that  the  amount  of 
the  present  fixed  charges  of  the  company  should  determine  what  was 
a  reasonable  revenue  to  be  derived  from  operating  leased  lines.  The 
Attorney-General  contended  in  opposition  that  the  price  at  which  the 
properties  had  been  sold  at  foreclosure  should  be  taken  as  the  basis  for 
fixing  rates.     The  couil  held: 

In  our  opinion  both  positions  are  wholly  untenable.  If  the  Manitoba  ComiMiny 
and  its  promoters  bought  the  properties  at  foreclosure,  a*»  well  as  at  a  greiit  sacrifice, 
that  is  their  good  fortune;  if  the  lea^e  of  the  system  by  the  C  J  rent  Noitheni  Railway 
C'ompany  turns  out  to  Ix'  a  ba<l  luu>;ain,  that  is  its  misfortime.     The  patrons  of  tlie 
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road  should  not  gain  by  the  one  transaction  or  lose  by  the  other.  There  is  as  much 
reason  why  the  public  should  bear  the  loss  of  the  bad  bargain  as  there  is  why  it 
should  take  the  profits  of  the  good  bargain.  To  adopt  any  such  principle  would 
leave  the  public  at  the  mercy  of  every  railroad  manipulator  and  offer  a  premium  on 
all  kinds  of  schemes  for  increasing  fixed  charges  of  railroads.  Again,  in  determining 
what  are  reasonable  rates,  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether  the  railroad  is  mortr 
gaged  for  two  or  three  times  what  it  would  cost  to  reproduce  it,  or  whether  it  is  free 
from  incumbrances.  To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  hold  that  the  State  or  the  pub- 
lic have  indirectly  guaranteed  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  bonds  of  every  railroad. 

The  questiofi  of  rates,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  was  to  be  deter- 
mined "by  ascertaining  what,  under  all  the  circumstances,  is  a  reason- 
able income  on  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  road  at  the  present  timp." 
The  court  instituted  an  inquiry  to  determine  this,  and  decided  that 
$14,000,000  would  reproduce  the  terminals  and  $30,000,000  the  rest  of 
the  road.  A  lower  rate  of  interest  was  allowed  to  the  amount  repre- 
senting the  cost  of  reproducing  the  terminals  than  to  the  rest  of  the 
propei*t3%  on  the  ground  that  the  terminal  property  was  likely  to  go  on 
increasing  greatly  in  value.  It  was  held,  finally,  that  the  income  of 
the  road,  with  the  rates  as  reduced  by  the  commission,  would  produce 
2i  per  cent  net  income  on  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  terminals 
and  5  per  cent  net  income  on  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  rest  of 
the  road,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  this  was  a  fairly  liberal 
return.     The  order  of  the  lower  court  was  therefore  reversed. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  with  this  Minnesota  case  the  Texas  Rail- 
road Commission  case  decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
1898.  This  decision  annulled  certain  rates  which  had  been  fixed  for 
the  Houston  and  Texas  Centi'al  by  the  Texas  Raih'oad  Commission,  on 
the  basis  of  estimated  cost  of  reproduction  of  the  road.  The  court 
ruled  that  the  commission  had  underestimated  the  value  of  the  prop- 
ertj',  having  made  no  allowance  for  its  favorable  location,  and  that 

in  view  of  the  advance  of  prosperity  in  the  country  through  which  it  runs,  and  the 
increment  to  its  value  due  to  the  settling,  seasoning,  and  permanent  establishment 
of  the  railways,  and  to  the  established  business  and  good  will  connected  with  its 
business,  which  has  been  established  through  a  long  series  of  years,  all  of  which 
ought  reasonably  to  be  considered  in  fixing  the  value  of  the  property  and  the  capital- 
ization upon  which  it  is  entitled  to  earn  and  should  pay  some  returns  by  way  of 
interest  and  dividends. 

According  to  this  decision  the  cost  of  reproduction,  strictly  defined, 
is  inadequate  as  a  basis  of  railroad  capitalization.  It  fails  to  take 
account  of  certain  elements  which  should  be  considered  in  estimating 
the  real  value  of  railroad  property  and  the  amount  of  return  to  which 
it  is  fairlv  entitled. 

COMBINATION   OP  FACTORS   IN   CAPITALIZATION. 

It  would  seem  that  a  fair  basis  of  capitalization  is  to  be  found  only 
by  taking  into  consideration  both  cost  of  reproduction  and  earning 
capacity.     The  United  StJitcs  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Smythe  v> 
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Ames,  b2i8  decided  that  the  following  items  should  he  considered  in 
estimating  the  value  of  railroad  property:  The  original  cost  of  con- 
struction, the  amount  expended  in  permanent  improvements,  the 
amount  and  market  value  of  its  bonds  and  stock,  the  present  as  com- 
pared with  the  original  cost  of  construction,  the  probable  earning 
capacity  of  the  property  under  particular  rates  prescribed  by  statute, 
and  the  sum  required  to  meet  operating  expenses.  The  Nebraska 
Maximum  Freight  Rate  Case  also  bears  directly  upon  this  issue. 

A  valuation  of  railroad  property,  with  regard  to  both  cost  of  repro- 
duction and  earning  capacity,  was  undertaken  recently  by  the  Board 
of  .Tax  Commissioners  of  Michigan.  The  commission  undertook, 
first,  to  appraise  the  physical  properties  of  the  roads,  and,  second,  to 
appraise  what  might  be  termed  the  nonphysical  elements  in  their  value. 
In  appraising  the  physical  properties  the  cost  of  reproduction  was  taken 
as  a  basis.  This  was  determined  by  a  thorough  survey  of  the  roads, 
made  by  experts.  The  nonphysical  elements  of  railroad  property, 
which  constitute  what  is  usually  called  the  franchise  value  of  milway 
corporations,  were  valued  according  to  a  plan  devised  by  Prof.  Henry 
C.  Adams.*  This  value  was  determined  (1)  by  deducting  aggregate 
expenses  of  operation  from  gross  earningsand  adding  the  income  from 
corporate  investments;  (2)  by  deducting  from  the  total  income  thus 
obtained  an  amount  properly  chargeable  to  capital — that  is,  a  ceitain 
per  cent  on  the  appraised  value  of  the  physical  properties — rents  paid 
for  the  lease  of  property  operated  and  permanent  improvements 
charged  directly  to  income;  (3)  by  capitalizing  the  remainder  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  of  interest.  Exceptions  from  this  procedure  were  made  in 
the  case  of  particular  roads  peculiarly  situated.  This  method  of  val- 
uation would  seem  to  give  the  true  basis  of  capitalization,  which  would 
then  represent  both  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  property  and  the 
franchise  value  arising  from  surplus  earning  capacity.  Such  a  valua- 
tion of  railroad  property  is  useful  for  pui'poses  of  both  taxation  and  of 
rate  making.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Michigan  plan  allows  a  higher 
rate  of  return  on  the  nonphysical  property  than  on  the  physical  prop- 
erty. The  commission  fixed  the  annuity  on  the  former  at  6  per  cent 
after  deducting  1  per  cent  for  taxes,  and  on  the  latter  at  4  per  cent. 
It  seems  desirable  that  a  similar  valuation  of  milroad  propert}-  should 
be  undertaken  in  other  States;  although  Michigan  itself  has  not  as  yet 
acted  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Cx)mmission. 

CAPITALIZATION  AND  RATES. 

The  relation  of  capitalization  to  rates  is  a  much-debated  question. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  overcapitalization  results  in  an  increase 
of  freight  and  passenger  charges.  Hon.  Martin  A.  Knapp,  Chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  testified  before  the  Industiial 

'  Rej)orta  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  373-386. 
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Commission  that  he  had  not  seen  an  instance  in  which  rates  seemed  much 
to  depend  upon  or  be  influenced  by  the  capitalization  of  the  road.  Capi- 
talization, he  held,  cuts  no  figure  in  the  I'ate  question.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  when  the  reasonableness  of  a  particular  rate  was  called 
into  question,  capitalization  had  to  be  considered  in  determining  what 
the  road  in  question  ought  to  charge.  In  deciding  upon  the  reason- 
ableness or  unreasonableness  of  a  road^s  charges  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  takes  into  consideration  its  financial  condition.  If 
a  road  is  embarrassed  with  fixed  charges  of  large  amount,  a  rate  may 
be  justifiable  which  would  be  altogether  unreasonable  in  the  case  of  a 
road  with  only  slight  incumbrances  of  indebtedness. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Woodlock,  a  witness  before  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, also  maintains  that  mtes  are  not  affected  by  overcapitalization. 
Capitalization,  he  declares,  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  rates  or  earn- 
ings. It  is  a  resultant  of  forces,  and  not  a  force  itself.  Similarly, 
Mr.  H.  T.  Newcomb,  then  chief  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  of  the  opinion  that  stock 
watering  has  no  material  bearing  on  rates.  In  support  of  this  opinion 
the  general  fact  of  the  heavy  decline  in  railroad  rates  since  1870  is  cited. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  particular  roads  which  have  increased  their 
capitalization  and  at  the  same  time  reduced  rates.  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral has  increased  its  capitalization  since  1892  from  1202,000  to  $348,000 
per  mile,  3^et  rates  have  steadily  declined.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Southern  Pacific  has  a  remarkably  low  capitalization  of  only  $18,000 
per  mile,  yet  its  rates  are  so  high  as  to  arouse  public  antagonism. 

It  may  be  conceded  upon  this  point  that  fixed  charges  and  dividends 
do  not  directly  affect  rates.  The  main  consideration  in  the  adjustment 
of  railroad  charges  is  the  development  of  traffic.  The  cost  of  service 
enters  in  only  so  far  as  the  actual  expense  of  hauling  goods  constitutes 
a  minimum  below  which  rates  are  not  reduced.  Above  this  minimum, 
rates  are  determined  by  the  possibility  of  developing  traffic.  "Thus," 
observes  President  Hadley  in  his  Railroad  Transportation,  "there  has 
gradually  grown  up  a  system  of  rates  favoring  certain  classes  of  goods, 
certain  localities,  or  certain  individuals.  It  was  found  that  by  lower- 
ing rates  for  cheap  goods  a  large  traffic  was  developed.  It  was  found 
that  by  lowering  the  rates  at  competitive  points  large  traffic  might  be 
secured  which  would  otherwise  come  by  other  routes.  It  was  found — 
at  any  rate  it  appeared — that  by  lowering  rates  to  certain  individuals 
a  road  increased  its  returns  better  than  by  a  general  lowering  of  rates. 
This  constitutes  the  system  of  charging  'what  the  traffic  will  bear.'" 
The  reason  why  fixed  charges  are  practically  ignored  in  arranging 
rates  is  that  these  go  on  substiantially  unaltered,  whether  the  amount 
of  traffic  is  small  or  lai^.  If  a  road  rejects  traffic  that  can  not  be 
made  to  pay  an  amount  necessary  to  cover  its  full  percentage  of  fixed 
charges,  it  gains  nothing  in  reduction  of  these  charges  and  loses  a 
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certain  amount  of  revenue.  It  pays  a  road  to  take  traffic  at  anything 
above  the  mere  cost  of  hauling  the  goods — that  is,  the  amount  of 
operating  expenses  that  would  be  saved  if  the  traffic  were  not  taken. 
Acceptance  of  traffic  even  at  rates  only  slightly  al)ove  the  actual  cost 
of  hauling  the  goods  brings  in  something  toward  the  pa^'mcnt  of 
tixed  charges.  This  consideration  is  the  basis  of  the  contention  that 
capitalization  has  no  direct  influence  upon  rate  making. 

But  indirectly  capital  does  have  some  connection  with  mtes.  In  the 
long  run  excessive  capitalization  tends  to  keep  rates  high;  conserva- 
tive capitalization  tends  to  make  rates  low.  Rates,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  governed  by  '*what  the  traffic  will  bear."  An  important  elemeni; 
in  determining  what  the  traffic  will  bear  is  the  pressure  of  com- 
petition, where  this  exists.  Two  kinds  of  cx>mpetition  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished here,  which  have  been  termed,  respectively,  direct  and 
indirect  competition.  Direct  competition  is  that  between  lines  cov- 
ering the  same  territory  or  connecting  the  same  teiminals;  indirect 
competition  takes  place  between  roads  having  no  territory  in  com- 
mon but  serving  producers  who  are  competing  for  the  supply  of 
the  same  markets.  ''Strictly  speaking,"  as  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Weyl  in  a  recent  paper  on  the  subject,  ''permanent  competition 
can  exist  not  between  mlroads  struggling  for  the  same  tittffic,  hat 
solely  between  those  railroads  which  have  no  territory  in  common. 
Given  two  railroads  which  tap  a  given  circumscribed  wheat  area 
in  Dakota,  and  however  bitter  and  fierce  the  struggle  for  patron- 
age may  temporarily  be,  the  inevitable  result  is  the  adoption  of 
a  modus  vivendi  which  places  mtes  upon  a  permanent  basis.  But 
Dakota  wheat  enjoys  no  monopoly,  and  the  freight  rotes  on  these  roads 
must  be  low  enough  to  allow  the  Dakota  farmer  to  compete  with  the 
farmers  of  Nebitiska  and  Kansas.  In  consequence  the  freight  charges  on 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  roads  will  determine  a  maxinmm  above  which 
the  Dakota  railroads  can  not  permanently  charge.  The  same  fact  is 
true  of  foreign  competition.  Our  wheat  roads  must  compete  not  only 
with  those  in  Canada,  but  with  Indian,  Russian,  and  Argentine  rail- 
roads, as  well  as  with  enormous  maritime  agencies  all  over  the  world." 
This  sort  of  indirect  competition  in  the  distribution  of  products  puts 
a  certain  check  upon  rotes,  even  where  direct  competition  is  entirely 
absent.  Where  competition  of  either  kind  exists,  rates  are  not  domi- 
nated by  the  amount  of  capitalization.  But  competition  in  either  form 
is  not  always  present.  Where  it  is  absent,  overcapitalization  with  high 
fixed  charges  and  dividend  requirements  may  lead  to  the  msing  of 
rotes  above  the  amount  that  would  give  reasonable  returns  upon  the 
actual  investment. 

High  capitalization  tends,  moreover,  to  keep  up  rotes  by  preventing 
voluntary  concessions  which  might  otherwise  have  taken  place.  A 
company  paying  high  dividends  may  find  it  expedient  to  lower  its 
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rates  in  order  that  the  appearance  of  exorbitant  profits  may  not  excite 
a  hostile  public  opinion.  But  if  returns  from  excessive  rates  can  be 
distributed  in  dividends  on  watered  capital,  the  public  is  not  aroused 
to  demand  reductions.  High  capitalization,  therefore,  has  at  lea«t  an 
indirect  bearing  on  ratcsi.  The  amount  of  railroad  capital  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  shippers. 

PROMOTERS'  AND  BANKERS'  PROFITS. 

methods  of  promotion  and  underwriting. 

Heavy  capitalization  is,  without  question,  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  investors  and  the  public  at  large;  but  to  promoters  and  bankers  it 
opens  opportunities  for  great  gains.  The  promoter  is  a  person  who 
formulates  the  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  new  coi'pomtion  or  combi- 
nation and  induces  the  different  companies  concerned  to  accept  the 
terms  proposed.  The  practice  is  generally  the  same  in  the  case  of 
industrial  corporations  and  combinations  as  in  the  case  of  railroads, 
This  subject  is  treated  also  in  ihe  report  on  Industrial  Combinations  in 
this  volume.  The  ordinary  method  of  procedure  is  for  a  promoter  to 
secure  from  the  various  companies  which  are  to  be  consolidated  options 
of  purchase  at  fixed  sums  upon  each  plant.  Then  a  new  company  is 
organized  with  a  capitalization  of  possibly  double  the  amount  of  the 
options.  The  companies  are  paid  either  in  cash  or  in  preferred  stock  of 
the  new  corporation,  with  perhaps  some  common  stock  thrown  in  as 
a  bonus.  The  remainder  of  the  capital  stock  then  goes  to  the  promoter 
as  pay  for  his  services  in  effecting  the  consolidation.  In  a  word,  pro- 
moters' profits  come  from  watered  stock.  The  extent  of  the  promoter's 
gains  in  such  a  case  depends  upon  his  success  in  selling  the  new  stock 
to  the  investors.  Here  the  banker  comes  to  the  assistance  of  the  j^ro- 
moter.  The  latter  induces  some  financial  interest  to  underwrite  the 
stock  of  the  new  company.  The  underwriter  agrees  to  negotiate  the 
sale  at  a  given  price  for  a  certain  amount  of  stock.  If  the  banker  suc- 
ceeds in  selling  all  the  stock  within  the  specified  time  at  a  price  as  high 
as  that  fixed  in  the  contract,  he  has  no  further  responsibilit}^  in  the 
matter;  if  not,  he  is  obliged  to  take  the  unsold  stock  himself.  In  some 
cases,  again,  underwriting  takes  the  form  of  a  guaranty  by  a  banking 
house  of  the  payment  of  bonds  issued  by  a  company.  The  banker,  of 
course,  demands  large  pay  for  his  services,  either  in  the  form  of  com- 
missions or  of  stock.  Often  the  work  of  both  promoter  and  financier 
is  performed  by.  the  same  individual  or  firm. 

EFFECT  ON  INVESTORS. 

The  operations  of  promoters  and  financiers  have  introduced  an  ele- 
ment of  speculation  into  the  dealings  in  new  securities,  and  from  this 
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source  have  arisen  serioas  evils.  The  two  classes  named  secure  their 
profits  from  the  first  sale  of  the  stocks  rather  than  the  future  earnings 
of  the  combination.  It  is  for  their  interest,  accordingly,  to  induce 
investors  to  buy  the  stocks  at  the  highest  possible  prices.  The  larger 
the  amount  of  stock  which  they  can  unload,  and  the  higher  the  prices 
which  they  can  get,  the  greater  are  their  profits.  In  order  to  create 
a  demand  for  the  stock  the  condition  of  the  business  may  be  misrep- 
resented in  the  prospectus  issued. 

METHODS  OF   PROTECrriNG   INVESTORS. 

The  existence  of  these  evils  raises  the  question  whether  some 
measure  can  not  be  devised  for  the  protection  of  investors  against  the 
speculative  manipulation  of  railroad  and  industrial  properties.  One 
remedy  might  be  found  in  legislation  similar  to  the  English  Companies 
Act  of  1900.  This  act  aims  to  secure  publicity  and  to  enforce  respon- 
sibility in  the  organization  and  management  of  corporations.  It  pro- 
vides that  a  copy  of  every  prospectus  issued  by  any  intended  company 
shall  be  signed  by  every  person  who  is  named  as  a  director,  or  pro- 
posed director,  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  registrar  of  corporations. 
The  prospectus,  moreover,  must  state  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
interests  of  the  holders  of  the  property,  the  salaries  to  be  paid  to 
directors,  the  names  of  the  vendors  of  the  property  and  the  amounts 
payable  in  cash,  shares,  or  debentures;  the  amount  payable  to  any 
promoter  as  commission,  and  the  natui*e  and  extent  of  an}^  interest  of 
any  director  in  the  property  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  him  for 
this  interest  for  its  promotion.  Furthermore,  a  statutory  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  must  be  called  at  a  time  not  less  than  one  month  and 
not  more  than  three  months  after  the  company  is  entitled  to  commence 
business,  and  seven  days  before  such  meeting  a  report  must  be  sent  to 
every  member  of  the  company  stating  the  number  of  shares  allotted, 
the  amount  of  cash  received  for  them,  and  sundry  other  particulars  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  company.  No  company  is  allowed  to  com- 
mence business  until  every  director  has  paid  in  cash,  on  each  of  the 
shares  taken  or  contracted  to  be  taken  by  him,  a  proportion  equal  to 
that  payable  on  allotment  on  the  shares  offered  forpublic  subscription. 
It  is  also  required  that  within  one  month  after  allotment  a  statement 
shall  be  filed  with  the  registrar  giving  particulars  of  any  contract 
under  which  shares  are  to  be  given  for  any  consideration  except  cash. 
Finally,  if  any  person  in  any  report,  balance  sheet,  or  statement  to 
shareholders,  makes  a  willful  misstatement,  he  is  declared  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  liable  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years. 
These  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  new  act  for  regulating  the  forma- 
tion of  corporations  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  appropriate  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  similar  legislation  in  the  United  States  as  a  remedy 
for  abuses  connected  with  promoting  and  financiering. 
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STATE  SUPERVISION. 

The  recent  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  milroad  companies  to 
increase  their  capitalization  brings  into  prominence  the  question  whether 
the  issue  of  stock  and  bonds  should  not  be  controlled  by  law.  In  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1900,  additions  to  railroad  capital,  as  previously 
stated,  amounted  to  $457,080,062.  For  the  three  years  1898-1900  the 
total  increase  of  capitalization  was  $856,026,886.  Recent  large  issues 
of  stock  and  bonds  by  various  companies  show  that  the  movement  to 
increase  capitalization  still  continues.  It  appears  from  these  facts  that 
whereas  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  last  decade  the  i*ailroads  were 
growing  up  to  their  capitalization — chiefly  through  the  increase  in 
value  of  right  of  way  and  terminal  facilities, — of  late  the  companies 
have  been  extending  capitalization  beyond  the  limits  that  would  be 
fixed  by  a  reasonable  valuation  of  their  physical  properties. 

POLICY   OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  policy  of  Massachusetts  with  reference  to  i*ailroad  corporations 
is  not  without  interest  in  this  connection.  This  policy  was  defined  and 
developed  by  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  established  in  the 
year  1869.  The  Massachusetts  commission,  as  is  well  known,  has  only 
advisory  powers.  It  can  merely  investigate,  report,  and  recommend; 
but  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  have  uniformly  been 
marked  by  such  wisdom  that  they  have  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
corporations.  The  aim  of  the  Massachusetts  policy  is  to  limit  capital- 
ization to  the  amount  of  investment  and  to  secure  publicity  of  oper- 
ation. The  issue  of  railroad  stock  simply  as  a  bonus  to  promote  the 
sale  of  bonds,  which  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses 
of  construction,  has  not  been  tolerated  in  Massachusetts.  To  a  great 
extent  the  roads  of  this  State  have  been  built  by  sales  of  stock  instead 
of  bonds.  The  stock,  moreover,  has  usually  been  sold  in  the  beginning 
at  a  fair  percentage  of  its  par  value.  As  a  result,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  roads,  the  stock  has  risen  steadily  above  par  instead  of 
merely  rising  toward  par,  as  is  the  case  when  stocks  are  issued  as  a 
bonus  to  bond  purchasers.  When  the  more  prosperous  roads  began 
to  make  frequent  applications  for  permission  to  issue  additional  stock, 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  rising  value  of  the  property,  an  agita- 
tion against  stock  watering  resulted,  which  led  to  legislation  for  the 
definite  control  of  capitalization.  The  anti-stock-watering  laws  that 
were  enacted  applied  not  only  to  railroad  corporations,  but  to  other 
public  service  companies  as  well.  The  most  important  provision  gov- 
erning stock  issues  by  the  railroads  is  contained  in  chapter  350  of  the 
Acts  of  1894.  This  act  provides  that  no  railroad  corporation  or  other 
public  service  company  shall  declare  any  stock  or  scrip  dividend,  or 
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divide  the  proceeds  of  a  .sale  of  stock,  or  scrip,  among  its  stockholders,  or 
create  any  additional  stock  or  issue  certificates  thereof  to  any  person 
unless  the  par  value  of  the  same  shall  be  paid  in  cash  to  the  treasurer. 

This  Massachusetts  plan  of  limitation  of  capitalization  has  worked 
admirably  in  practice.  It  has  tended *to  promote  the  improvement  of 
railway  property  through  the  expenditure  of  earnings,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  distributed  in  dividends  upon  watered  stock. 
The  expediency  of  keeping  down  the  rate  of  dividends  to  a  reasonable 
figure  has  led  the  companies  to  devote  a  very  large  share  of  their 
receipts  to  the  maintenance  and  betterment  of  rolling  stock  and  sta- 
tions. The  State  of  Texas  has  also  a  statute  similar  to  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts, providing  that  no  bonds  or  other  indebtedness  shall  be  created 
in  excess  of  a  reasonable  value  of  the  luilroad  property,  except  that  in 
case  of  emergency  the  railroad  commission  may  authorize  additional 
bonds  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
property. 

The  success  of  the  Massachusetts  policy  has  been  attributed  by  some 
to  the  peculiarlv  favorable  conditions  under  which  the  svstem  was 
applied.     President  Hadley  remarks: 

It  succeeded  in  MassachusettH  partly  because  it  was  in  the  hands  of  able  men, 
partly  because  the  Massachusetts  railroad  system  was  so  old  that  it  had  acquired  a 
certain  stability.  Many  abuses  incident  to  the  period  of  rapid  growth  had  passed 
away  or  were  in  a  fair  way  to  regulate  themselves.  These  same  abuses  in  newer 
sections  of  the  country  might  baffle  all  attempts  at  regulation.  It  is  impossible  to 
apply  one  system  to  all  conditions.  You  could  no  more  have  applied  European 
methods  to  our  Western  railroads  than  you  could  regulate  the  growth  of  an  oak  by 
tying  tape  measures  around  its  branches. 

These  considerations  have  less  force  at  the  present  time  than  they 
did  in  the  3'ear  1885,  when  President  Hadley  wrote  the  above  com- 
ments. The  railroad  systems  in  other  States  have  now  been  established 
and  consolidated  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  conditions  in  those 
States  are  not  so  radically  different  from  those  in  Massachusetts  as 
formerly. 

It  would  seem  that  this  policy  of  Massachusetts  might  be  adopted 
advantageously  in  other  States  which  resemble  Massachusetts  in  density 
of  population  and  milroad  equipment.  It  has  been  urged  by  witnesses 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  that  so  far  as  the  limitation  of  capi- 
talization is  concerned,  an  act  like  the  Massachusetts  statute  of  1894 
might  accomplish  valuable  results.  In  determining  the  limitations  of 
capitalization  permissible  under  the  law,  the  Michigan  plan  of  valua- 
tion, which  has  been  already  described,  has  also  been  extolled.  Accord- 
ing to  this  plan  railway  capital  should  be  limited,  not  necessarily  to 
bare  cost  of  construction  or  even  of  duplication,  but  certainly  to  the 
fair  franchise  value  of  the  property.  The  passage  of  laws  similar  to 
those  of  Massachusetts  in  the  various  States  has  been  recommended 
as  the  fii*i>t  practical  step  in  dealing  with  the  abuses  of  stock  watering. 
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Whether  it  might  be  necessary  eventually  to  supplement  State  regu- 
lation of  this  character  by  more  rigorous  Federal  supervision  may  be 
open  to  question.  However  this  may  be,  a  fair  trial  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts system  would  doubtless  show  in  what  directions  further  control, 
if  needed,  should  be  applied. 


VII.    POSITION  AND  POWERS  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

COMMISSION. 

RELATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  COURTS. 

A  great  change  in  the  status  and  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  taken  place  since  its  institution  in  1887.  The  law 
under  which  it  was  organized  has  been  only  slightly  amended,  but  the 
decisions  of  judicial  tribunals  have  greatly  modified,  and  in  general 
reduced,  the  powers  and  functions  which  the  Commission  was  at  first 
supposed  to  possess.  At  the  outset  two  policies  were  open.  One  was 
to  make  the  Commission  a  body  whose  primary  function  should  be  to 
detect  violations  of  the  law  in  matters  of  rate  cutting,  discrimination, 
and  the  like;  the  other  was  to  develop  its  functions  in  the  way  of 
investigation,  in  order  to  discover  the  broader  and  more  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  equitable  rate  adjustment  should  be  based.  In 
pui'suit  of  the  first  aim  the  Commission  would  naturally  hear  com- 
plaints from  individuals  and  institute  proceedings  thereunder.  Viewed 
in  this  way,  it  would  partake  rather  of  a  detective  or  inquisitorial 
character.  From  the  second  point  of  view,  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  rather  to  institute  proceedings  on  its  own  account,  not 
for  the  protection  of  individuals,  but  rather  for  its  own  information 
and  acting  upon  its  own  initiative.  In  the  main  it  has  been  contented 
to  follow  the  first  line  of  action,  viz,  to  act  only  upon  specific  complaint 
from  shippers  or  parties  in  interest.  It  has  not,  however,  entirely 
refrained  from  inaugurating  investigations  on  its  own  account,  such 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  well-known  hearings  in  1896  respecting  railroad 
rates  to  Missouri  River  points  and  also  those  respecting  the  increases 
in  classification  of  1900.  Its  policy  has  in  the  main  been  to  act  only 
upon  complaint. 

PROCEDURE  BEFORE  THE   COMMISSION. 

In  order  to  understand  the  situation,  it  may  be  necessary  at  the  outset 
to  describe  the  exact  procedure  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Formal  com- 
plaint having  been  filed  with  the  Commission  alleging  violation  of  some 
section  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce,  the  Commission  summons 
witnesses,  and  by  the  examination  of  papers  arrives  at  a  decision, 
which  it  promulgates  as  an  order  to  the  carriers.    This  order  recites 
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that  the  action  in  question  is  or  is  not  in  violation  of  the  act;  and  in 
the  former  event  generally  prescribes  the  necessary  remedy.  The 
situation  at  present  is  this,  namely,  that  such  orders  are  entirely  dis- 
regarded by  the  carriers,  who  refuse  to  recognize  their  force  and 
validity.  The  Commission  in  such  a  case  appeals  to  the  United  States 
courts  for  an  injunction  compelling  obedience  to  the  order.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  appeal  the  courts  proceed  to  review  the  entire  case,  and 
upon  the  findings  issue  an  order  which,  after  being  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  case  appeal  is  taken,  becomes  binding  upon  the  rail- 
roads.    Then,  and  only  then,  is  the  act  rendered  effective. 

This  situation  has  caused  the  following  results  which  are  of  pri- 
mary importance:  First,  intolerable  delay  in  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances; second,  the  postponement  of  all  definitive  proceedings  until  the 
case  has  been  opened  before  the  courts;  and  third,  the  denial  in  many 
cases  of  any  effective  remedy  whatever  for  loss  to  the  shippers 
incurred.     These  may  be  considered  somewhat  in  detail. 

DELAY   IN   DECISIONS — APPEALS   TO  COURTS. 

The  first  and  constant  complaint  from  shippers  and  others  who  seek 
redress  by  proceedings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
that  years  may  elapse  before  any  final  decision  is  or  can  be  ren- 
dered. The  average  duration  of  cases  before  the  Commission  is  stated 
to  be  not  less  than  four  years,  and  this  may  in  many  instances  extend 
to  twice  that  length  of  time.  The  delay  seems  to  proceed  from  a 
variety  of  causes.  In  the  first  place  the  Commission  itself  is  often  slow 
to  arrive  at  a  decision.  A  striking  instance  of  this  is  offered  in  the 
case  of  proceedings  instituted  before  it  by  the  representatives  of  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  city  of  Charleston.  More  than  two  years  have 
already  elapsed,  and  the  primary  order  of  the  Commission  has  not  yet 
been  promulgated.  Secondly,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  any 
importance  are  carried  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  finally  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Great  delay  in  such 
cases  results  because  no  priority  whatever  is  accorded  to  these  cases, 
which  must  take  their  regular  course  on  the  already  crowded  dockets. 
More  important  than  all  of  these  reasons  for  delay,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  courts  have  as  a  rule  refused  to  accept  the  testimony  taken 
before  the  Commission  in  the  original  proceedings  as  final.  This 
necessitates  the  resummoning  of  all  the  witnesses  previously  examined 
and  the  production  de  navo  of  all  the  papers  necessary  to  a  judicial 
finding.  This  latter  action  of  the  courts  seems  to  be  based  upon  the 
decision  in  the  Kentucky  and  Indiana  Bridge  case,  in  which  it  was 
held  that  the  court  must  consider  a  case  referred  to  it  for  enforcement 
as  though  it  were  original.  The  court,  in  other  words,  refused  to  con- 
sider the  Commission's  investigation  as  final  even  in  respect  to  matters 
of  fact.     Another  feature  of  this  situation  is  even  more  unfortunate. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  final  decision  in  any  important  case  can  not  be  ren- 
dered until  the  courts  have  passed  upon  the  case,  and  since  the  courts 
will  not  accept  the  findings  or  evidence  before  the  Commission  as  final, 
it  has  become  more  and  more  common  for  the  carriers  to  refuse  to 
open  their  cases  in  full  before  the  Commission  at  all.  They  do  not 
present  their  arguments  in  full,  nor  do  they  summon  their  important 
witnesses,  merely  regarding  the  proceedings  before  the  Commission  as 
a  necessary  formality  to  be  observed  prior  to  the  conclusive  adjudica- 
tion of  the  case  by  the  courts.  The  Commission  thus  is  compelled  to 
issue  its  orders  not  upon  a  full  and  complete  hearing  of  the  case,  and 
is  obliged,  moreover,  to  have  its  findings  reviewed  by  the  courts  upon 
the  basis  of  entirely  new  considerations.  This  tends,  of  course,  to 
discredit  the  Commission,  both  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  of  the 
shippers,  who  do  not  realize  that  the  cases  passed  upon  originally  by 
the  commission  and  later,  on  appeal,  b}^  the  courts,  may  be  and  often 
are  essentially  diflPerent.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  its  decision  in  the 
Social  Circle  and  other  recent  leading  cases,  has  strongly  condemned 
this  state  of  affairs. 

After  the  review  of  the  case  by  the  courts,  which  usually  covers  the 
more  technical  points  of  law,  it  may  become  necessary  for  the  entire 
question  to  be  remanded  to  the  Commission  for  a  new  decision  in  con- 
formity with  the  findings  of  the  court.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
so-called  Chattanooga  Board  of  Trade  cases,  which  were  originally 
instituted-before  the  Commission  in  1892,  a  decision  was  rendered  on 
appeal  by  the  United  States  Sup^-eme  Court  only  in  the  present  year, 
1901,  after  a  lapse  of  nine  years.  The  Supreme  Court  has  just  returned 
the  case  to  the  Commission,  with  an  order  that  its  decision  be  based 
upon  consideration  of  other  commercial  conditions,  which  it  was  not 
able  to  consider  in  its  original  decision.  Supposing  that  after  the 
necessary  delay  the  Commission  again  issues  an  order,  there  seems  to 
be  no  guaranty  that  the  case  shall  be  concluded  even  at  that  time.  If 
it  involves  an}-  money  payment,  of  course  it  necessitates  a  trial  before 
a  circuit  court;  and  new  phases  are  always  being  presented  which  may 
allow  the  same  case  to  be  again  appealed  with  the  same  intolerable 
delay.  The  entire  history  of  proceedings  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  one  of  delay  and  inefliciency  in  the  equitable 
settlement  of  grievances  by  reason  of  the  facts  above  enumerated. 

LACK   OF   effective   REMEDY. 

Nor  is  there  any  guaranty  that,  even  after  the  protracted  delays 
incident  to  the  method  of  procedure  before  the  Commission  and  the 
courts  above  described,  any  effective  remedy  ultimately  will  be  pro- 
vided. As  an  instance,  the  well-known  cases  of  the  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago  Freight  Bureaus  may  b^  cited.  These  were  pending  before 
the  Commission  and  the  courts  for  a  numl^er  of  years,  and  the  railroads 
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still  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  as  rendered.  Even  supposing 
that  the  carriers  obey  the  order  of  the  Commission,  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily provide  any  remedy  for  financial  or  other  loss  entailed.  The 
orders  of  the  Commission  become  effective,  in  theory,  only  when  they 
have  been  passed  upon  finally  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
During  all  the  years  which  may  elapse  the  loss  entailed  upon  the  plain- 
tiff may  continue,  and  losses  hundreds  of  times  as  great  may  ensue  for 
others.  And,  even  more  important  than  this,  it  may  be  impossible  that 
the  parties  who  really  are  aggrieved  can  ever  obtain  redress.  This  point 
has  been  brought  out  clearly  in  the  various  reports  of  the  Commission. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  only  party  who  can  recover  for  the  excess  in 
freight  rates  paid  to  the  carrier  is  the  person  who  has  actually  made 
the  payment.  It  goes  without  saying  that  in  many  instances  the  real 
burden  of  the  unreasonable  freight  rate  does  not  rest  upon  this  party 
at  all,  but  upon  others  who  are  denied  action  by  reason  of  the  machinery 
of  the  law.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  an  unreasonable  rate  be  charged 
upon  grain  from  a  certain  locality,  it  is  indubitable  that  the  effect  of 
that  excessive  freight  rate  is  to  depress  unduly  the  price  of  the  product. 
The  farmer,  however,  can  not  institute  proceedings  before  the  Com- 
mission. It  is  only  the  middlemen  who  happen  to  be  shippers  who 
may  do  so,  and  the  shippers  may  recoup  themselves  readily,  having 
no  incentive,  therefore,  to  institute  proceedings  at  all.  The  result  is 
that  the  loss  in  any  instance  ultimately  falls  upon  the  producer  of 
grain,  without  the  possibility  of  an  adequate  remedy  for  tbe  injustice 
entailed.  ^ 

REMEDIES   IN   PROCEDURE   SUGGESTED. 

What  are  the  remedies  proposed  for  the  defects  in  procedure  which 
have  been  above  described,  and  which  are  responsible  for  much  of  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  interstate-commerce  act  as  it  stands?  Many 
of  these  were  included  in  the  act  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  in  1894.  The>'^  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  included  in  the  so-called  "Cullom  bill,'' 
which  was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress.  Stripped  of  all  legal 
verbiage  these  amendments  simply  provide,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  burden  of  appeal  to  the  courts  from  orders  or  findings  of  the 
Commission  shall  rest  upon  the  carriers  rather  than  upon  the  Commis- 
sion itself.  In  other  words,  the  Commission  having  promulgated  its 
order,  the  same  shall  become  effective  and  binding  unless  the  carriers 
shall  bring  suit  in  a  United  States  court  within  thirty  days  to  com- 
pel a  review  of  the  case.  This,  it  is  alleged,  will  operate  to  give 
finality  to  the  larger  proportion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mission, making  them  effective  at  once.  Coupled  with  this  provision 
is  another  which  is  intended  to  obviate  the  protracted  delay  in  case  an 
appeal  is  taken.     Such  amendment  provides,  in  the  first  place,  that 
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cases  of  this  character  shall  take  precedence  on  the  docket  of  the 
United  States  courts  over  private  causes;  and  secondly,  that  the  evi- 
dence, pleadings,  papers,  and  exhibits  taken  before  the  Commission  and 
certified  to  by  its  secretary  shall  be  filed  with  the  court  and  received 
in  evidence.  The  court  ma)^  render  its  decision  upon  the  basis  of  this 
evidence  if  it  please,  or  it  ma}^  require  that  the  Commission  secure 
additional  testimony.  In  any  event,  however,  such  testimony  or 
papers  submitted  by  the  Commission  shall  be  regarded  as  competent. 
Inasmuch  as  the  volume  of  such  testimony  is  often  great — in  the  recent 
San  Bernadino  case  for  instance  filling  ten  large  volumes  of  type 
script — this  must  result  in  a  great  economy  both  of  time  and  of 
expense.  To  this  amendment  the  railroads  in  1897  seemed  not  dis- 
inclined to  consent.  Other  advantages  than  mere  economy  are 
incidental  to  this  plan.  It  necessitates  that  the  courts  shall  pass  upon 
precisely  the  same  question  which  was  presented  to  the  Commission. 
This  will  protect  the  Commission  against  the  appearance  of  incom- 
plete, biased,  or  ill-considered  judgments  or  orders.  Further  than 
this,  to  insure  that  the  parties  who  actually  bear  the  burden  of  an 
unreasonable  freight  rate  or  rate  adjustment  shall  secure  adequate 
redress,  requires  amendment  of  the  act  in  other  important  details. 
Since,  however,  these  do  not  involve  mere  procedure,  but  rather  the 
essence  of  the  act  itself,  thev  will  be  considered  in  another  connection. 


POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  RESPECTING  TESTIMONY 

AND  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PAPERS. 

In  one  respect  only  have  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  been  adequately  fortified  b}^  amendment.  This  is  in 
respect  to  its  power  to  compel  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses as  well  as  the  production  of  papers.  One  of  the  primary 
questions  passed  upon  by  the  courts  was  as  to  the  powers  of  an  admin- 
istrative body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in. this 
resrpect.  The  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  especially  in 
matters  relating  to  personal  discrimination,  the  payment  of  rebates, 
etc.,  necessitated  the  vindication  of  these  rights  of  the  Commission 
at  the  outset.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  has  been  held  by  the  courts 
that  corporations  can  be  made  amenable  to  the  law  only  through  the 
instramentality  of  persons  in  their  employ;  and,  secondly,  the  detec- 
tion of  guilt  in  such  matters  can  only  be  secured  by  testimony  of 
persons  who  have  directly  witnessed  or  participated  in  the  acts  them- 
selves. For  twenty -five  years  a  section  (860)  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  has  required  witnesses  to  testify  in  court,  eveu  if 
such  testimony  might  be  used  against  them  in  criminal  proceedings. 
All  that  the  statute  did  was  to  protect  the  witness  against  such  pro- 
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ceedings,  but  not  against  giving  the  t^timony  itself.  In  1892  the 
validity  of  this  statute  was  passed  upon  in  a  leading  case,  wherein  it 
was  held  that  this  statute  was  unconstitutional,  being  in  violation  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
provides  that  "Ho  person  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to 
be  a  witness  against  himself."  This  decision  in  the  well-known  Coun* 
selman  case  very  greatly  hampered  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  securing  evidence.  Similar  in  tenor  was  a  case  also  decided  in 
1892  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Chicago,  known,  as  the  Brim- 
son  case.  Informal  complaint  had  been  made  by  shippers  that  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company  was  deriving  illegal  advantage  over  other 
shippers  through  the  ownership  and  control  of  five  so-called  "switch- 
ing roads."  It  was  alleged  that  by  means  of  the  ownership  of  these 
short  connections  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  was  obtaining  unduly 
low  through  joint  rates.  In  order  to  establish  this  fact  it  became  nec- 
essary to  ascertain  whether  the  ownership  of  the  switching  roads  was 
vested  in  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  or  not.  Sevei-al  witnesses  refused 
to  testify,  and  the  powers  of  the  circuit  court  were  invoked  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  order  to  compel  them  to  testify. 
The  court  held  that  the  Commission  was  a  nonjudicial  body,  and  that 
the  process  of  the  courts  could  not  be  exercised  in  aid  of  an  investi- 
gation before  such  a  tribunal,  inasmuch  as  this  would  involve  a  sub- 
ordination of  the  judicial  department  of  the  Government  to  the 
executive  branch. 

The  result  of  these  two  decisions  in  the  Counselman  and  Brimson 
cases  was  that  it  became  practically  impossible  for  the  Commission  to 
institute  any  proceedings  whatever.  An  appeal  was  made  to  Con- 
gress, and,  as  a  result,  an  act  was  passed  in  1893  which  provided  as 
follows: 

That  no  person  shall  be  excused  ftom  attending  and  testifying  *  *  *  in  any 
case  6t  proceeding  *  »  *  based  upon  or  growing  out  of  any  alleged  violation  of 
the  act  of  Congress  entitled  an  Act  to  Regulate  (/ommerce  *  *  *  on  the  ground 
or  for  the  reason  that  the  testimony  or  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  required 
of  him  may  tend  to  criminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture.  But  no 
person  shall  be  prosecuted,  etc.,  *  *  *  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction, 
matter  or  thing  concerning  which  he  may  testify  or  produce  evidence,  documentary 
or  otherwise. 

The  year  1894  witnessed  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  overruling 
the  Brimson  case  above  mentioned  and  once  more  upholding  the  Com- 
mission in  invoking  the  process  of  the  coui'ts  to  compel  testimony.  In 
the  same  year  while  the  special  act  of  1893  was  in  effect,  a  witness 
was  subpoenaed  to  give  testimony  in  the  same  case  under  the  act.  He 
refused  to  testify  on  the  plea  that  his  testimony  would  tend  to  crimi- 
nate him.  The  grand  jury  reported  him  to  the  court,  but  he  was  dis- 
charged, it  being  alleged  that  the  act  of  1893  required  testimony  which 
would  tend  to  criminate  him,  and  that  the  act  that  was  therefore  uncon- 
stitutional.    A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  this  issue  could  not 
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be  secured  at  that  time.  Meanwhile,  during  all  these  years  from  the 
time  of  the  original  Counselman  decision,  the  hands  of  the  Commission 
were  practically  tied,  in  any  endeavor  to  secure  facts  upon  which  to 
base  any  attempts  to  secure  indictments  under  the  criminal  provisions 
of  the  original  act. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  powers  of  the  Commission  was  not 
finally  settled  until  1896,  at  which  time  in  the  so-called  Brown  case  the 
act  of  1893  was  held  constitutional,  although  by  a  bare  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  changed  very  materially  the  relations  between 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  railroad  officials  and  ship- 
pers who  conspired  to  evade  the  law.  At  last,  after  almost  five  years, 
the  right  of  the  Commission  in  this  respect  was  vindicated.  The 
Brown  case  arose  in  1895  under  an  indictment  charging  certain 
officials  of  the  Allegheny  Railroad  Company  with  violating  the  inter- 
state-commerce law.  Mr.  Brown,  the  auditor  of  this  company, 
declined  to  answer  certain  questions  as  to  freight  mtes  charged  and 
rebates  given.  The  circuit  court  in  this  instance  held  that  there  was 
no  apparent  intention  in  the  act  of  1898  to  shield  witnesses  from  any 
humiliation  or  disgrace  which  might  follow  the  confession  of  a  crimi- 
nal act,  even  although  that  law  expressly  exempted  them  from  prose- 
cution under  it.  Moreover,  this  decision  held  that  no  infamy  or  dis- 
grace would  attach  to  a  witness,  because  by  the  act  of  testifying  he 
had  under  the  law  wiped  out  the  crime.  Practically,  therefore,  the 
legislative  act  of  1893  provided  a  greater  safeguard  than  even  the  Fifth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Under  this  decision  of  the  circuit 
court,  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1896,  little  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  by  the  Commission  in  securing  attendance  of  witnesses  or 
production  of  such  papers  as  may  be  necessary.  In  respect  to  this 
single  detail  of  the  law  the  effectiveness  of  the  act  seems  to  have  been 
thoroughly  secured. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  vindication  of  the 
right  of  the  Commission  to  compel  testimony  changed  considerably 
the  attitude  of  the  Commission  relative  to  the  penalties  which  should 
be  provided  by  the  statute  respecting  secret  rebates  and  discrimina- 
tion. It  had  for  some  years  been  maintained  by  the  Commission  that 
the  imprisonment  clause  of  the  act  was  too  severe;  and  that  a  large 
part  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  evidence  resulted  from  the  unwilling- 
ness of  witnesses  to  testify  to  facts  which  might  lead  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  associates  or  others.  It  was  held  that,  if  the  stringency  of 
this  provision  were  mitigated  to  a  mere  money  penalty,  the  unwilling- 
ness of  witnesses  to  testify  would  be  lessened.  Having,  however,  imder 
the  Brown  decision  above  named,  secured  power  to  compel  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses,  regardless  of  the  fact  as  to  whether 
such  testimony  would  entail  imprisonment  for  shippers  or  fellow- 
servants,  the  Commission  has  once  more  urged  that  the  imprisonment 
clauses  of  the  act  be  maintained  in  all  their  former  stringency. 
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POWER  TO  PRESCRIBE  FREIGHT  RATES. 

DECISIONS   OF   COURTS   RESTRICTTING    POWER. 

Within  two  months  after  the  establishment  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
moroe  Commission  it  began  to  interpret  the  law  as  giving  it,  not  only 
power  to  investigate  mattei*s  of  freight  rates,  but  also  to  prescribe 
and  enforce  the  remedy  for  existing  evils.  The  exercise  of  mte- 
making  power,  however,  was  directed  entirely  to  the  correction  of 
such  abuses  as  came  before  it  on  complaint.  The  Commission  dis- 
tinctly refrained  from  claiming  the  right  to  prescribe  the  rate  in  first 
instance,  as  is  shown  by  its  decision  in  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Company  case.  This  limitation  upon  its  right  to  prescribe  rates, 
fully  recognized  by  itself,  is  clearly  shown  in  its  statement  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati and  Chicago  Freight  Bureaus  decision  as  follows: 

This  Commission  is  not  primarily  a  rate-making  body.  The  carrier  is  left  free  to 
arrang:e  its  own  tariffs  in  the  first  instance.  We  sit  for  the  correction  of  what  is 
unreasonable  and  unjust  in  those  tariffs. 

No  question  either  on  the  part  of  the  carriers,  of  the  Commission, 
or  the  courts  was  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  this  action  within  the 
limits  named. 

It  was  not  until  almost  ten  years  after  the  institution  of  the  Com- 
mission, in  fact,  that  its  right  in  this  respect  was  contested.  The  firet 
shadow  of  doubt  seems  to  have  been  expressed  in  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  so-called  ^'Social  Circle"  case  adjudged  in  1896. 
This  case  involved  the  reasonableness  of  rates  from  Cincinnati  to  the 
town  of  Social  Circle,  Ga.,  as  related  to  the  rates  to  Atlanta  and 
Augusta  on  either  side.  Disregarding  other  phases  of  the  case  which 
concerned  the  interpretation  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  the 
Commission  had,  when  the  case  was  first  decided  in  1889,  ordered  a 
reduction  of  the  rate  from  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta  from  11.09  to  Jl  per 
100  pounds.  This  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where 
decision  was  finall)^  rendered  in  1896.  Purel>'  as  an  obiter  dictum  the 
court  discussed  briefly  the  interpretation  of  the  original  act  in  respect 
to  this  rate-making  power.  It  expressed  a  reasonable  doubt  in  the 
premises,  even  going  further  and  confessing  inability  to  find  any  pro- 
vision of  the  act  ''that  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication  confers 
such  power."  It  does  not  seem  clear  whether  by  this  statement  the 
court  had  reference  to  the  arbitrary  prcvscription  of  rates  in  fir-^t  instance 
to  the  carriers,  or  merely  to  action  of  the  Commission  in  prescribing 
rates  after  complaint  in  order  to  redress  grievances. 

Several  decisions  of  circuit  courts  during  1896,  and  finall}^  another 
leading  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  reenforced 
the  judicial  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  rate-making  power  of  the 
Commission.     Thus,  for  example,  in  the  well-known  case  of  Coxe 
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Brothers,  involving  rates  upon  anthracite  coal,  which,  bj^  the  way, 
had  been  pending  since  1891,  the  Supreme  Court  expressl}^  declined 
to  enforce  an  order  of  the  Commission,  stating  that  it  ^'is  not 
clothed  with  the  power  to  fix  rates  which  it  undertook  to  exercise 
in  this  case."  The  court's  reasoning  in  the  Social  Circle  case  was 
followed  and  expressly  cited.  During  the  same  ye^ir,  189(3,  other 
cases,  such  as  that  of  the  Truck  Farmers'  Association,  were  decided  in 
the  same  spirit.  The  final  adjudication  of  this  point,  howevf^r,  was 
reserved  for  the  decision  in  the  so-called  "Freight  Bureau"  cases. 
These  had  their  origin  in  an  application  from  the  Commission  to 
enforce  an  order  issued  in  1894  against  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
and  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  The  case  involved  the  adjust- 
ment of  mtes  from  Eastern  and  Western  centers,  respectively,  into  the 
Southern  States;  and  the  Commission  had  decided  that  a  reduction  of 
the  rates  from  the  Western  cities  was  reasonable  and  necessarv.  This 
leading  case,  also  known  as  the  '*  Maximum  Freight  Rate"  decision  of. 
1896,  is  characterized  by  the  Commission  itself  as  perhaps  "the  most 
important  since  the  enactment  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce."  It 
merits  consideration  in  some  detail. 

The  Maximum  Freight  Rate  decision  (167  U.  S.,  479),  stripped  of  legal 
verbiage,  holds  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  no  power 
under  the  law  of  1887  to  prescribe  a  rate  for  the  future,  although  its 
right  to  pass  upon  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  a  rate 
already  paid  and  of  which  complaint  is  made  is  unquestioned.  The 
court  fully  re<50gnized  this  fact,  3'et  it  reserved  to  the  shipper  as  a  pro- 
tection for  unreasonable  exa<*tions  merely  the  right  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings for  a  rebate  of  such  excessive  charges  as  had  already  been 
paid.  It  should  be  noted  that  no  denial  whatever  of  the  power  of  the 
Commission  under  the  law  to  adjudge  rates  unreasonable  was  enter- 
tained in  this  decision.  What  it  was  empowered  to  do  was  merel}^ 
to  decide  whether  a  given  mte  was  unreasonable,  Imt  not  to  go 
further  and  to  decide  as  to  the  degree  of  its  unreasonableness.  But 
the  difference  between  this  range  of  powers  and  those  which  had  been 
claimed  by  the  Commission  for  ten  years  is  simply  this:  That  under 
the  original  interpretation  of  the  law  the  Commission  had  not  only 
decided  whether  rates  were  wrong;  it  had  also  prescribed  a  remedy 
by  issuing  an  order  as  to  what  rates  were  right,  believing  that  these 
would  l>e  enforced  by  the  courts.  Not  even  the  right  to  prescribe 
maximum  rates  would  seem  to  have  remained  to  the  Commission  after 
this  intei-pretation.  The  only  action  open  to  it  would  be  to  declare 
one  rate  after  another  unreasonable  until  the  carriers  had  been  brought 
to  terms.  The  inadequacy  of  this  as  a  practical  remedy  remains  to 
be  discussed  later.  At  the  same  time,  while  denying  the  power  to  fix 
rates  even  after  complaint,  the  court  affirmed  the  power  to  enforce 
various  other  sections  of  the  act  under  which  rates  were  actuallv  nuido. 
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EFFECT  OF  MAXIMUM   FREIGHT-RATE   DECISION. 

The  immediate  effect  of  ihis  decision  was  to  prevent  any  enforce- 
ment of  orders  relative  to  rates  by  the  Commission.  The  carriers 
immediately  refused  to  obey  any  orders  which  the  Commission  issued 
for  the  redress  of  grievances.  This  policy  has  been  manifested  with 
increasing  clearness  during  the  five  years  subsequent  to  the  decision. 
It  has  become  more  and  more  ceiiain  that  the  denial  of  the  right,  not 
only  to  pass  upon  the  reasonableness  of  a  particular  rate,  but  to  pre- 
scribe what  rate  should  supersede  it,  means  the  abolition  of  all  control 
whatever.  The  entire  inadequacy  of  making  rate  regulation  dependent 
upon  the  mere  determination  of  rates  as  applied  in  the  past  without 
reference  to  the  rates  which  shall  prevail  in  the  future  is  apparent  on 
all  sides.  More  than  this,  all  remedy  for  the  parties  who  have  borne 
the  burden  of  an  unreasonable  rate  would  seem  to  have  been  removed. 
This  has  been  clearly  described  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  for 
1897.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  example  of  rates  upon  oranges. 
In  1890  there  was  a  sudden  advance  on  rates  from  Florida  to  New 
York  from  30  to  40  cents.  The  Commission  after  investigation  ordered 
that  the  rate  be  reduced  to  35  cents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how  could 
this  action  redress  grievances  of  those  who  had  already  paid  40  cents 
per  box?  It  was  difficult  in  the  first  place  to  discover  who  bore  the 
burden  of  the  unreasonable  charge;  and  in  the  second  place  it  was 
certain  that  some  of  those  who  suffered  could  not  legally  sue  in  court. 
The  actual  shipper  who  alone  could  sue  for  repayment  of  unreasonable 
charges  was  a  middleman  who  recouped  himself  in  any  event,  either 
from  the  grower,  the  consumer,  or  both.  He  lost  nothing  by  reason 
of  the  unreasonable  rate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  any  single  indi- 
vidual, but  the  locality  had  been  mulcted  by  5  cents  per  100  pounds, 
supposing  that  a  rate  of  40  cents  were  unreasonable.  Experience 
shows  that  almost  no  shippers  or  other  parties  injured  actually 
attempt  to  secure  the  restitution  of  moneys  already  paid  for  unrea- 
sonable charges.  In  only  5  out  of  225  cases  down  to  1897  was  a  rebate 
actually  sought,  and  in  those  cases  $100  was  the  maximum  sought  to  be 
recovered.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  damage  inflicted  by  the  existence 
of  such  an  unreasonable  rate  could  not  be  measured  by  hundreds  or 
perhaps  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  bearing  of  this 
citation  is  to  show  that  any  effectual  protection  to  the  shipper  must 
proceed  from  adjudication  of  the  reasonableness  of  rates  hefm^e^  and 
not  after ^  they  have  been  paid;  that  is  to  say,  in  advance  of  their 
exaction  by  the  carrier.  Power  to  pass  upon  the  reasonableness  of 
such  rates  prior  to  their  enforcement,  as  a  consequence  constitutes 
practically  the  only  safeguard  which  the  shipping  public  may  enjoy. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  discussion  reference  is  made  simply 
and  solely  to  that  class  of  cases  where  complaint  is  made  against 
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the  unreasonableness  of  a  rate  per  %e  as  applied  to  all  shippers  alike^ 
entirely  distinct  from  the  exercise  of  powers  by  the  Commission  in 
respect  of  unreasonable  discrimination  as  between  two  or  more 
persons. 

OBJECTIONS  TO   POWER  TO   FIX   RATES   IN   ADVANCE. 

Three  objections  to  conferring  power  to  prescribe  rates  in  advance — 


that  is  to  say,  to  pass  upon  their  reasonableness  before  they  can  be  put 
in  eflfect — have  been  urged. 

1.  The  first  is  that  the  exercise  of  such  power  involves  enormous 
sums  of  money  and  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  entire  industries 
and  sections  of  the  country.  This  has  been  strongly  stated  by  Walker 
D.  Hines,  now  vice-president  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad, 
one  of  the  opponents  of  such  amendment  of  the  act:* 

Having  this  arrangement  it  is  calmly  proposed  to  leave  to  the  judgment  of  five 
men— of  three  if  the  five  do  not  agree — trained  as  lawyers,  representing  five  localities 
in  all,  with  power  to  ruin  industries,  to  boom  towns,  to  determine  whether  the 
Kansas  farmer  shall  bum  his  com  for  fuel  or  send  it  to  market,  and  with  power  at 
the  same  time  to  make  or  break  every  railroad  corporation  in  the  land,  to  send  any 
railroad  stocks  or  bonds  up  or  down  in  the  stock  market,  to  control  importations  of 
every  kind  and  to  limit  all  exportations,  to  exclude  Baltimore  or  Boston  or  any  other 
city  from  the  transacting  of  export  business,  of  changing  existing  differentials,  to  array 
the  North  against  the  South,  the  East  against  the  West,  by  overturning  conditions 
established  by  competition  and  substituting  therefor  the  decree  of  the  ''rule  of 
thumb."  In  fact,  to  absolutely  dominate  this  land  of  ours  with  the  power  of  pagan 
consuls. 

No  denial  whatever  of  the  arbitrary  and  enormous  power  which  the 
right  to  make  freight  rates  imposes  can  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 
A  pertinent  question,  however,  is  as  to  whether  the  exercise  of  such 
power  by  irresponsible  railroad  managers,  as  at  present,  is  any  more 
reasonable.  If,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  railroad  interests 
themselves,  the  power  to  make  freight  rates  involves  the  right  to  make 
or  break  men,  industries,  and  even  the  prosperity  of  entire  States, 
how  great  is  the  necessity  for  adequate  supervision,  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  coui*ts! 

This  is  apparently  recognized  by  the  more  conservative  representa- 
tives of  the  carriers  themselves,  as  evidenced  by  testimony  before  the 
Industrial  Commission.  Under  the  circumstances  at  present  preva- 
lent this  arbitrary  power  is  exercised  by  one  party,  namely,  the 
traffic  managers  of  the  railroads  in  interest,  without  any  appeal  what- 
ever. If  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  to 
be  rehabilitated  by  amendment  of  the  act,  it  would  simply  mean  that 
the  public  interests  and  tho.se  of  the  shippers  would  be  entitled  to 
representation  in  originally  fixing  the  rates,  leaving  thereafter  the 
final  decision  in  contested  cases  for  judicial  determination. 

• 

^Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle;  Vol.  LXVI,  p.  57. 
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2.  A  second  objection  to  conferring  any  enlargement  of  powers  in 
the  matter  of  rate  making  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is,  that  the  granting  of  any  power  to  prescribe  rates  in  advance  of  their 
enforcement  means  of  necessity  a  transfer  of  the  entire  rate-making 
power  from  the  railroads  to  a  governmental  administi-ative  body.  It 
has  been  pereistently  urged  before  the  Industrial  Commission  that  no 
middle  ground  between  these  two  extremes  exists.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  there  is  some  justification  for  this  claim  of  the  carriers  that  the  right 
to  prescribe  any  rates  may  mean  the  exercise  of  power  to  prescribe  aU 
rntes.  For  in  the  first  place  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  no  rate  can  be 
altered,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  without  at  the  same  time  disturbing  other 
rates,  not  only  in  the  iidjacent  territory,  but  perhaps  all  over  the  country. 
So  complex  and  far-reaching  are  adjustments  of  rates  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  that  disturbance  of  a  single  charge  may  involve  a 
recasting  of  the  entire  schedule  of  itites  throughout  many  States.  This 
is  the  most  serious  phase  of  the  question  to  be  considered.  It  may  be 
illustrated  in  another  way.  Almost  all  the  rates  for  long  distances  are 
made  up  by  several  carriers,  publishing  together  what  are  known  as  joint 
rates.  Any  determination  of  the  reasonableness  of  a  long-haul  rate  nec- 
essarily involves  a  readjustment  of  all  these  divisions.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, to  quote  again  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  reports, 
suppose  there  be  a  complaint  that  the  rate  from  Chicago,  111. ,  to  Kearney, 
Nebr.,  is  unreasonable.  This  rate  is  compounded  of  an  interstate  rate 
from  Chicago  to  .Omaha,  plus  a  local  rate  prescribed  by  the  State 
commission  of  Nebraska.  Nevertheless,  the  only  I'ates  over  which  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  have  jurisdiction  is  the  propor- 
tion from  Chicago  to  Omaha.  The  Commission  might  compel  the 
whole  rate  to  be  reduced,  but  it  could  not  allot  that  reduction  between 
the  several  carriers.  To  prescribe  reasonable  rates,  therefore,  means 
necessarily  to  go  farther  and  control  the  pro-rating  of  charges  all  along 
the  line.  On  the  other  hand,  as  against  the  claim  that  the  exercise  by 
the  Commission  of  the  right  to  prescribe  rates  involves  the  transfer  of 
all  rate-making  power  for  the  roads  of  the  country  to  an  administra- 
tive Commission,  it  may  be  urged  that,  during  the  ten  years  that  this 
power  was  supposed  to  exist,  no  such  revolutionary  effect  was  discern- 
ible. So  long  as  the  Commission  is  restricted  to  issuing  orders  only 
upon  complaint  and  after  investigation,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  feared 
that  the  roads  will  be  deprived  of  their  right  to  promulgate  rates  in 
first  instance  for  themselves.  The  distinction  must,  of  course,  be 
very  sharply  drawn  between  these  two  courses  of  action.  First,  the 
conservative  one,  which  merely  recognizes  the  Commission's  right  to 
make  rates  in  cases  where  there  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  unreason- 
ableness; and  secondly,  the  far  more  revolutionary  one,  which  has 
never  been  claimed  by  the  Commission  or  for  it,  to  make  up  the  rate 
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aad  classification  schedules  for  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  as  is 
done  by  some  of  the  State  railroad  commissions.  Such  a  task  would 
undoubtedly  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  Federal  commission,  how- 
ever large  or  omniscient.  It  would  involve  a  usurpation  of  the  rights 
which  are  inherent  under  our  Constitution  in  the  conduct  of  even  semi- 
private  business. 

3.  The  third  and  final  objection  to  conferring  the  rate-making  power, 
not  in  first  instance,  as  is  continually  to  be  kept  in  view,  but  only  after 
complaint  and  investigation,  is  that  it  involves  the  injustice  of  a  com- 
mission sitting  in  judgment  upon  a  case  which  it  has  made  for  itself. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  urged  that  to  clothe  the  Commission  with  such 
power  is,  under  the  method  of  procedure  adopted,  a  violation  of  all 
long-established  rules  of  legal  adjudication.  The  best  answer  to  this 
allegation  is  a  statement  of  the  case  as  it  exists  to-day.  If  this  be  an 
intolerable  situation,  is  it  less  unreasonable  that  the  traffic  mana- 
gers of  the  railroads  should  reserve  to  themselves  the  entire  right  to 
pass  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  which  they  have  themselves 
put  in  force  for  the  use  of  shippers?  Two  parties  are  concerned,  the 
shippers  and  the  railroads,  whose  interests  are  often  conflicting. 
The  burden  of  complaint  at  the  present  time  is  that  the  railroads  are 
the  sole  arbiters  as  to  reasonable  rates,  and  it  seems  illogical,  there- 
fore, however  expedient  as  a  matter  of  policy  it  may  be  for  them,  to 
allege  the  injustice  of  such  a  situation  as  a  ground  for  objection  to 
conferring  i*ate-making  supervision  upon  a  governmental  commis- 
sion. Nor  is  the  objection  valid  in  fact,  for  while  the  Commission 
may  in  some  cases  institute  proceedings  before  itself,  3''et  it  does  so 
mereh"  as  representing  the  interests  of  shippers  or  others.  By  and 
for  itself  it  should  have  no  interest  at  stake  except  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  equitable  adjustment  of  all  interests 
involved. 

POSSIBLE   CpURSES  OF  ACTION   AS  TO  SUPERVISION   OF   RATES. 

There  are  two  possible  courses  of  action  in  respect  of  rate-making 
supervision  or  control. 

1.  The  first  is  to  leave  all  such  adjudication  to  the  courts.  This  is 
practically  the  situation  at  the  present  time.  Some  of  the  difficulties 
have  already  been  outlined  at  length.  Another  equally  important  on^ 
is  that  adjudication  by  the  courts  can  not  secure  an  adequate  remedy. 
The  only  redress  for  an  unreasonable  rate  is  a  changing  of  the  rate 
itself — that  is  to  say,  an  order  compelling  the  application  of  a  new 
freight  rate  to  suit  the  circumstances.  This  remedy  can  not  be  secured 
under  our  Constitution,  inasmuch  as  the  functions  of  the  United  States 
courts  are  and  must  be  entirely  judicial.  The  Supreme  Court  itself 
has  clearly  recognized  the  difference  between  administrative  and  legis 
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lative  fuDctions  in  this  respect.  The  duty  of  the  courts  is  merely  to 
pass  upon  rates  as  made.  To  order  the  substitution  of  other  and  dif- 
ferent i*ates  would  involve  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  from 
which  they  are  by  their  nature  debarred.  If  it  be  permitted  to  criti- 
cise the  course  of  reasoning  outlined  in  the  decision  of  the  learned 
judges,  it  appears  as  if  they  had  interpreted  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  much  as  if  it  were  a  judicial  rather  than 
an  administrative  body.  They  have,  in  other  words,  refused  to  view 
the  Commission  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  railroad  court.  This  is 
the  more  sui*prising,  as  from  the  outset,  particularly  in  their  decisions 
respecting  power  to  compel  testimony,  they  have  distinctly  refrained 
from  recognizing  the  validity  of  such  a  view.  In  conclusion,  then, 
respecting  this  as  a  possible  remedy,  namely,  that  the  couits  be  left  to 
constitute  the  only  safeguard  for  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the 
carriers,  the  experience  of  the  last  five  years,  since  the  maximum 
freight  rate  decision,  has  shown  its  utter  inadequacy  to  correct  abuses 
of  which  complaint  is  made. 

-2.  The  second  possible  course  of  action  is  to  clothe  the  Commis- 
sion with  enlarged  powers  in  respect  of  supervision  and  control  over 
rate  making.  Such  is  the  legislation  proposed  in  the  CuUom  bill. 
Under  it,  as  at  the  present  time,  the  courts  remain  the  final  arbiters  in 
contested  cases  upon  appeal.  The  railroads  are  still,  as  they  have 
been  in  fact  since  1887,  left  to  promulgate  their  rates,  and  to  manage 
their  business.  The  only  innovation  is  that  when  a  rate  has  been  once 
adjudged  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce,  the  carrier  may  be  compelled  to 
modify  its  rates  accordingly.  There  still  remains  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  courts.  The  necessity  of  this  is  recognized  on  all  sides,  since 
no  single  body  of  men  can  be  omniscient  and  infallible.  The  burden 
of  instituting  such  an  appeal  is  shifted  from  the  Commission  to  the 
carrier.  The'  wii^  probandi  is  imposed  upon  the  caiTier  to  show  that 
the  order  of  the  Commission  is  unreasonable.  Unless  appeal  shall  be 
taken  within  thirty  days,  the  rate  prescribed  by  the  Commission  shall 
become  valid  and  enforceable.  It  is  urged  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  that  such  legislation  must  be  accompanied  by  the  further 
provision  that  the  rates  prescribed  by  it  shall  be  effective  pending 
appeal.  The  Cullom  bill  covers  this  point  b}*^  making  the  order  of  the 
Commission  effective,  unless  the  circuit  court  shall  by  special  order  set 
it  aside  pending  the  final  adjudication.  While  there  is  much  evidence 
to  support  the  reasonableness  of  this  contention,  it  is  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  carriers.  Some  effective  remedy  for  the  intolerable 
conditions  which  prevail  under  the  law  to-day  must  certainly  I  e 
provided. 
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PUBLICITY  OF  RATES. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  CuUom  bill  proposing  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  in  the 
direction  of  securing  greater  publicity  in  respect  of  i*ates  than  has  as 
3' et  been  secured.  While  amendment  in  this  respect  is  undoubtedly 
necessary,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  act  of  1887  has  already  greatly 
improved  the  situation.  The  chief  difficulty  with  greater  strin- 
gency in  the  law  respecting  the  filing  of  tariffs  lies  in  their  multipli- 
city. One  of  the  smaller  roads  of  the  country,  alone,  it  has  been 
asserted,  during  the  year  1896  issued  no  less  than  1,605  tariffs,  together 
with  rate  sheets,  billing  orders,  circulars,  etc.  During  that  same  year 
131,597  rate  schedules  and  classifications  and  292,679  concurrences  in 
joint  tariffs  had  been  filed  at  the  office  of  the  Commission.  Obviously 
amid  such  a  mass  of  documents  it  is  not  always  possible  for  one  shipper 
to  know  the  extent  of  discriminations  against  him  personally,  or 
against  the  locality  of  his  interests.  Of  course,  most  of  these  tariffs 
filed  are  special  commodity  rates  promulgated  with  reference  to  a 
particular  shipper  or  town.  It  is  always  possible,  therefore,  that,  even 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  secret  concessions  may  exist  despite  the 
fact  that  tariffs  are  published  in  this  way.  That  certain  advantages 
do  inhere  in  such  publicity  can  not  be  denied,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact,  to  which  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  has 
made  reference,  that  many  of  the  roads  maintain  an  agent  at  Wash* 
ington  for  the  sole  pui-pose  of  examining  tariffs  filed  by  rival  roads. 
The  advantage,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  carriers,  of  this  system 
of  publicity  can  not  fail  of  recognition. 


LONG  AND  SHORT    HAUL    RATES  AND  WATER   TRANS- 
PORTATION. 

COMPETITION   BY   WATER  GENERALLY. 

The  importance  of  water  competition  as  a  regulator  of  roiL  rates  has 
been  illustrated  by  years  of  experience  and  emphasized  by  judicial  inter- 
pretation many  tines.  The  leading  case  of  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad,  under  which  the  policy  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  respecting  the  interpretation  of  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause  was  defined,  fully  recognized  this  fact.  Many  witnesses,  and 
especially  representatives  of  the  carriera,  before  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, have  still  further  urged  its  importance,  claiming  in  some  instances 
that  water  competition  constitutes  an  ample  remedy  against  exorbitant 
charges  by  rail  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  country.  It  is  neces- 
sary at  the  outset  to  classify  such  water  competition  according  to 
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both  its  chai'acter  and  extent.  Grave  misconception  may  aiise  from 
failure  to  do  this.  Water  competition  may  be  considered  first  in 
respect  of  its  chai'acter,  as  on  canal^  river,  lake,  or  ocean.  These 
several  varieties,  in  their  order,  illustrate  in  increasing  degree  the 
potency  of  such  competition.  Inasmuch  as  their  effect  is  so  various 
in  each  case,  they  should  be  considered  separately. 

CANAL  COMPETITION. 

Competition  of  artificial  waterways  or  canals  has  played  a  very  im- 
poitant  part  in  the  regulation  of  rail  i-ates,  especially  in  the  early 
period  of  our  histoiy.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  Erie  Canal,  for  exam- 
ple, operated  to  reduce  rates  upon  the  great  trunk  lines  for  many 
years.  This  condition  was  clearly  evidenced  by  the  testimony  in  1874 
before  the  select  Congressional  Committee  on  Transportation  Routes 
to  the  Seaboard.  Sin<;e  this  time  a  mighty  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  relations  between  the  two  modes  of  carriage.  As  has  been  shown 
at  length  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  report,  improvements  vast  in 
their  scope  and  chai-acter  have  ensued  in  respect  of  transportation  by 
rail.  The  canal  boat,  on  the  other  hand,  i*emains  very  much  as  it  was 
in  the  he3'day  of  such  carriage  fifty  j'ears  ago.  The  declining  impor- 
tance of  canals  as  regulators  of  freight  rates  is  evidenced  clearly  in  two 
ways.  In  the  fii*st  place,  the  unprofitableness  of  the  business,  upon  the 
Erie  Canal  in  particular,  is  shown  by  the  decline  in  the  number  of  boats. 
Only  four  new  })oats  were  constructed  in  1899,  16  in  1897,  and  12  in 
1896.  Secondly,  the  declining  importance  of  water  competition  is 
shown  in  the  reduction  of  the  proportion  of  traffic  carried,  even  of  the 
lower  grade.  In  1898  the  New  York  Central  and  Erie  railroads  car- 
ried 46,000,000  tons  of  freight,  as  against  2,300,000  on  the  Erie  Canal. 
Boat«  did  not  exist  to  carry  any  larger  proportion  than  this,  and  this 
small  fraction  going  by  water  was  in  reality  diverted  from  the  roads 
because  they  did  not  care  for  it.  The  bulk  of  the  canal  tiuffic  con- 
sists of  lumber,  ice,  stone,  lime,  and  coal.  Less  than  10  per  cent  in 
1899,  and  in  1900  less  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  flour  and  gmn  received 
at  New  York  came  by  this  route.  The  decline  has  been  forcibly  illus- 
trated by  the  reports  of  the  New  York  State  Committee  on  Canals  of 
1899,  and  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  of  1900.  Canal 
competition,  in  short,  has  ceased  to  be  effective.  The  statement  of 
Mr.  Carnegie  before  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1898  is 
significant  in  this  connection: 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  railway  development  that  if  we  had  a  canal  to-day 
from  Lake  Erie  through  the  Ohio  Valley  to  Beaver,  free  of  toll,  we  could  not  afford 
to  put  l)oats  on  it.  It  is  cheaper  to-day  to  transfer  the  ore  to  fifty-ton  cars  and  bring 
it  to  our  works  at  Pittsburg  over  our  railway  than  it  would  be  to  bring  it  by  canal. 

The  lowest  estimate  of  the  cost  of  tmnsporting  gmin  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York  is  1.75  mills  per  ton-mile.     This,  it  will  be  noted,  is 
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m  largely  in  excess  of  the  figures  cited  for  the  cost  of  railroad  operation 

ii  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  on  standard  routes,  as  given 

«  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  report.     And,  finally,  we  have  the  specific 

e  testimony  of  the  chairman  of  the  railroad  grain  committee  at  Buffalo 

s  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1900.     Here  it  was 

clearly  shown  that  the  canal  was  ineffective  under  present  conditions, 
such  as  size  and  speed  of  boats,  either  in  carrying  traffic  or  making 
rates,  and  that  canal  rates  were  now  made  in  accordance  with  those 
made  by  the  railroad  companies.  Competition  has  entirely  outdis- 
tanced any  possible  scale  of  charges  upon  such  canals  as  exist  at  the 
present  time.  How  far  the  proposed  expenditure  by  the  State  of 
New  York  of  some  $67,000,000  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  canals 
will  modify  the  conditions  as  above  stated,  remains  for  the  future  to 
determine. 

RIVER  COMPETITION. 

River  competition  should  be  considered  in  two  classes,  according  to 
its  importance.  Traffic  upon  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  obviously  stands 
in  a  different  class  as  respects  competition  with  railroads,  from  that 
carried  on  the  little  rivers  throughout  the  South,  for  example.  In 
respect  to  the  first,  the  same  phenomenon  of  decline  in  the  number  of 
boats  and  investment  of  capital  may  be  observed  upon  the  Missis- 
sippi as  has  been  instanced  upon  the  Erie  Canal.  This  has  been 
positivel}^  stated  by  witnesses  before  the  Industrial  Commission. 
It  is  significant  of  this  change  that  the  aggregate  tonnage  forwarded 
from  St.  Louis  in  1880  by  water  was  1,037,000  tons,  while  in  1900  it 
was  only  245,000  tons.  Some  slight  improvement  has  been  witnessed 
since  1890,  but  no  approximation  to  the  former  magnitude  is  apparent. 
This  decline  of  the  Mississippi  River  traffic  is  primarily  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  paralleled  upon  both  sides  by  easy -grade  railroads 
operating  with  huge  train  loads  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  To  be  sure, 
for  many  kinds  of  freight  river  steamers  can  underbid  their  competi- 
tors, particularly  at  local  points;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  insurance 
charges,  risk  of  damages  from  water,  or  in  loading,  together  with  other 
disabilities,  have  greatly  hampered  the  boats  in  competition.  The 
increasing  uncertainty  of  the  river  itself,  due  to  artificial  drainage  and 
the  cutting  of  our  forests,  is  also  a  factor,  inasmuch  as  capital  investment 
must  oftentimes  remain  inactive  for  several  months  at  a  time.  A  pecul- 
iar feature  of  this  competition  also  i3,  as  alleged  by  the  river  men,  that 
the  railroads  can  afford  to  take  traffic  at  unduly  low  rates  at  competi- 
tive points  and  recoup  themselves  by  high  charges  at  local  inland  sta- 
tions. This  line  of  action  is  not  open  to  the  steamers,  it  is  alleged, 
because  none  of  their  local  points  is  noncompetitive,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  railroad.  Some  other  steamer  is  always  free  to  touch  at  a  local 
point.     The  consequence  is  that  the  long  and  short  haul  principle 
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must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  more  generally  observed  by  the 
river  boats,  yielding  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  carriers  by  rail  where 
they  engage  in  competition. 

The  only  exception  to  the  decline  of  importance  of  the  great  rivers 
as  rate  regulators  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  in 
respect  of  transportation  of  ore,  lumber,  and  coal.  It  is  unquestiona- 
ble that  when  coal  can  be  carried  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  2,000 
miles,  at  $1  a  ton — that  is  to  say,  at  less  than  half  a  mill  a  ton  a  mile — 
the  railroads  are  prevented  from  engaging  in  comx)etition,  and  the 
magnitude  of  this  traffic  down  river  in  low-grade  freight  is  undoubt- 
edly increasing  at  the  present  time.  Where  it  exists  it  must  be  reck- 
oned as  a  factor  in  the  determination  of  the  rates  which  the  railroads 
may  charge. 

Entirely  distinct  from  the  water  competition  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  is  competition  upon  the  smaller  rivers,  which,  for  example,  pene- 
trate the  Southern  States  through  and  through.  It  is  important  to 
bear  this  in  mind  because  the  persistent  violation  of  the  long  and  short 
haul  clause  by  the  railroads  in  the  Southern  States  has  been  justified 
on  the  ground  of  the  existence  of  competition  of  this  kind.  Extended 
examination  by  an  agent  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  as  well  as  con- 
sideration of  the  various  reports  and  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  tend  to  show  that  this  water  competition  on  the 
small  rivers  is  practically  of  little  effect.  It  does,  of  course,  fix  the 
minimum  rate,  but  the  steamers  are  so  small  and  their  service  is  so 
irregular,  and  the  incidental  risk  of  damage,  cost  for  insurance,  and 
other  charges  are  so  great,  that  the  I'ailroads  practically  control  the 
business.  Moreover,  in  many  places  it  appears  as  if  the  steamboat 
lines  were  either  owned  by  the  railroads  or  by  those  operating  in 
league  with  them,  or  else  that  a  division  of  the  business  has  been 
effected  by  which  the  little  river  steamers  were  accorded  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  low-grade  freight.  These  facts  have  been  established 
in  detail  in  the  so-called  Dawson  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  concerning  the  Chattahoochee  River;  on  the  Ocmulgee,  at 
Macon,  in  the  Griffin  case,  as  also  in  the  Hawkinsville  case;  at  Mont- 
gomery in  the  Troy  cases;  and  on  the  St.  Johns  River  at  Palatka,  Fla., 
in  the  Hampton  case.  Many  experiments  have  been  tried  to  institute 
effective  water  competition  with  the  roads  at  Nashville  and  Chatta- 
nooga, and  yet  we  have  the  statement  of  a  competent  witness  before 
the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  1897  that  there  is  no 
more  water  competition  there  than  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
conclusion  is  that  the  railroads  with  their  improved  facilities  are 
enabled  to  put  rates  in  force  so  low  as  pmctically  to  drive  the  water 
lines  out  of  business.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  the  latter  are  potentially 
of  importance — that  is  to  say,  their  services  fix  the  minimum  rate  which 
the  roads  may   charge;    but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  facilities  are 
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altogether  inadequate  to  the  transportation  of  any  considerable  volume 
of  business,  and  they  are  constantly  under  threat  of  extinction  by  rate 
wars  imposed  by  the  railroads. 

LAKE   AND  OCEAN   COMPETITION. 

The  last  two  classes  of  water  competition,  namely,  upon  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  ocean,  seem  to  be  more  important  than  in  the  case  either 
of  rivers  or  canals.^  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  deep  water  enables  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  boats  and  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  cost  of  service.  It  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  existence  of  a  thousand  vessels  carrying  ore  from  Lake  Superior 
ports,  or  of  the  speedy  and  commodious  steamers  plying  between  Savan- 
nah and  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  fixes  freight  rates  which  the  rail- 
roads are  compelled  to  regard  as  final.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
grades  of  freight  will  not  go  by  water  routes  under  an}^  circumstances; 
and  in  the  second  place,  and  more  important  still,  many  of  these 
lines,  both  upon  the  lakes  and  upon  the  coast,  have  been  bought  up 
and  are  now  controlled  either  by  single  railroad  lines  or  by  a  num- 
ber of  systems  operating  jointly.  The  ownership  of  boats  on  the 
lakes  by  all  of  the  large  railroad  companies  is  a  matter  of  public 
record.  That  such  lines  as  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company 
along  the  seacoast  are  also  controlled  through  ownership  of  stock  by 
a  number  of  the  trunk  lines,  has  also  been  established  by  testimony 
before  the  Industrial  Commission.  Of  course,  even  in  such  instances, 
tramp  steamers  may  always  come  in  to  disturb  the  level  of  rates,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  year  in  and  year  out  the  effectiveness  of  such 
competition  is  probably  less  than  it  was  a  number  of  years  ago. 
Making  all  allowances,  however,  for  these  facts,  it  still  appears  that 
competition  upon  either  of  these  great  waterways  does  constitute  a 
valid  excuse  for  departure  from  the  provisions  of  the  long  and  short 
haul  clause  of  the  act  of  1887,  which  now  remains  to  be  described. 

the  long  and  short  haul  clause  and  its  interpretation. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  original  act  to  regulate 
commerce  was  intended  to  prevent  unjust  discrimination  between 
localities.  Section  4  of  the  act  aimed  to  prevent  discrimination  between 
tovms  and  cities  of  various  sizes  and  conditions  as  the  preceding  sec- 
tions of  the  law  sought  to  prevent  unjust  discrimination  between  indi- 
vidual shippers.     The  exact  language  of  the  statute  is  as  follows: 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act  to  charge  or  receive  any  greater  compensation  in  the  aggregate  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  or  of  like  kind  of  property,  under  substantially  similar  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance  over  the  same  line, 
in  the  same  direction,  the  shorter  being  included  in  the  longer  distance. 


^  See  p.  478  infra  for  comparison  of  lake  and  rail  rates. 
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This  section  of  the  statute  constituted  no  innovation  whatever.  It 
was  based  specifically  upon  a  number  of  State  laws,  more  or  less  sim- 
ilar to  it  in  tenor.  In  Vermont,  for  example,  since  1850;  in  Virginia, 
since  1867,  and  in  Massachusetts,  since  1874,  long  and  short  haul 
clauses  had  been  in  force.  Some  seventeen  States,  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  interstate-commerce  act  in  1887,  had  conceded  the  wisdom 
of  such  an  adjustment  between  local  and  long  hauls.  Nor  were  such 
statutes  disregarded,  as  a  rule.  Thus,  in  Massachusetts  they  were 
enforced  to  the  extreme  degree  of  prohibiting  any  concession  in  rates 
at  Provincetown,  on  the  point  of  Cape  Cod,  120  miles  from  Boston  by 
land,  while  only  36  miles  in  a  direct  line  by  water,  below  the  rates  at 
any  of  the  intermediate  points  on  the  roundabout  rail  line  along  the 
Cape.  The  debates  in  Congress  at  the  time  this  section  of  the  act  was 
under  discussion  show  that  the  bill  as  finally  passed  was  a  compromise 
between  an  absolutely  inflexible  prohibition  in  the  House,  and  a  more 
elastic  measure,  providing  for  exceptions,  in  the  Senate. 

The  carriers  of  the  United  States  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
act  seemed  to  have  accepted  this  provision  of  the  bill  seriously,  and 
to  have  made  strenuous  attempts  to  adjust  their  tariffs  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  involved — namely,  that  distance  was  a  sufficiently 
important  factor  in  the  determination  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  require  that  charges  should  be  graded  according  to  the  length  of 
the  haul.  The  immediate  efifect  of  acquiescence  in  the  law  was  to 
compel,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  a  reduction  of  the  loc»I  rates  in 
order  to  bring  them  below  the  rates  charged  to  terminal  and  com- 
petitive points.  Thus,  for  example,  throughout  the  trunk  line  terri- 
tory they  were  almost  uniformly  adjusted  to  meet  this  requirement. 
Even  in  the  Southern  States,  where  in  some  quarters  the  most  persist- 
ent opposition  to  the  law  has  from  the  first  existed,  there  was  a  patent 
disposition  shown  to  recognize  the  justice  of  such  legislation.  The 
Southern  Railway  modified  its  tariff  cdl  along  the  line  as  far  as  Atlanta, 
although  it  claimed  inability  to  make  changes  beyond  that  point.  For 
nearly  three  years,  in  fact,  the  carriers  all  over  the  country  conformed 
in  an  increasing  degree  to  this  requirement  of  the  law. 

The  interpretation  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  as  applied  to 
concrete  cases  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  first 
enunciated  in  the  decision  known  as  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  case. 
Immediately  after  the  enactment  of  the  act  a  multitude  of  petitions 
was  received  from  carriers  all  over  the  country,  praying  that  they  be 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  clause  prohibiting  a  greater 
charge  for  a  shorter  haul  than  for  one  over  the  same  line  between  two 
{K)ints  more  distant.  The  policy  outlined  in  the  decision  in  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  case,  delivered  by  Judge  Cooley,  has  practically 
remained  unchanged  to  the  present  time.  This  railroad  company, 
operating  a  line  parallel  to  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  intersected  at 
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various  points  by  its  tributary  rivers,  claimed  that  the  existence  of 
water  competition  compelled  a  rate  to  all  competitive  points  lower 
than  the  mte  which  could  be  made  to  local  and  intermediate  stations. 
It  alleged  that  an  adjustment  of  its  local  rates  to  the  low  level  neces- 
sitated at  competitive  points  would  prove  disastrous  from  the  point  of 
view  of  revenue.  The  point  at  issue  was  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  phrase  "under  substantiall}'  similar  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions," which,  in  the  words  of  the  act,  were  necessary  in  order  that 
the  prohibition  of  the  less  charge  for  the  longer  haul  over  the  same 
line  should  become  operative.  Without  entering  into  the  details  of 
this  decision,  in  the  course  of  which  the  nature  of  i-ailroad  competition 
and  of  rate  making  was  fully  discussed,  as  well  as  the  legislative  history 
of  this  clause  of  the  act,  it  would  be  well  to  note  the  conclusions.  These 
were,  firet,  that  the  prohibition  against  a  greater  charge  for  a  shorter 
than  for  a  longer  distance  over  the  same  line  in  the  same  direction,  the 
shorter  being  included  within  the  longer  distance,  is  limited  to  cases 
in  which  the  circumstances  and  conditions  are  substantially  similar. 
Secondly,  that  carriers  might  judge  in  the  first  instance  as  to  the 
similarity  or  dissimilarity  of  circumstances;  but  thirdly',  that  their 
judgment  was  not  final,  but  was  subject  to  review  by  the  Commission 
and  the  courts.  Perhaps  the  most  important  point  was  the  definition 
of  that  which  constituted  such  dissimilar  circumstances  and  conditions 
as  would  entitle  the  carrier  to  charge  less  for  the  longer  than  for 
the  shorter  haul.  These  conditions  were  stated  to  be:  The  existence 
of  water  competition;  the  existence  of  competition  of  other  carriers 
not  subject  to  the  statute;  and,  finally,  "rare  and  peculiar"  cases  of 
competition  between  railroads  which  are  subject  to  the  statute.  The 
Commission  also  held  as  a  guiding  principle  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  clause  that  no  distinction  would  be  recognized  between  local  traffic 
and  so-called  through  business;  and  also  that  the  expense  to  the  carrier 
involved  would  not  be  recognized  as  a  factor  unless  it  happened  to 
come  under  the  case  already  cited  as  "rare  and  peculiar."  Further- 
more, the  desire  to  encourage  manufactures,  or  to  build  up  business  or 
trade  centers,  was  not  recognized  as  a  competent  reason  for  claiming 
exemption  from  the  prohibition  in  the  act. 

The  leading  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  case  above  mentioned  was  rendered  in  1887.  It 
was  not  until  October  of  1892  that  the  first  serious  interference  arose 
through  judicial  interpretation  in  the  United  States  courts.  The  first  of 
these  conflicting  decisions  w&s  the  so-called  "separate  and  independent 
line"  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway, 
etc.,  V.  Osborne  (62  Federal  Rep.,  912).  This  case  arose  respecting  a 
suit  for  the  repayment  of  $226  as  overcharges  on  corn  shipped  by 
Osborne  from  Scranton,  Iowa,  to  Chicago.  It  was  claimed  that  the 
charges  were  unjust  and  unreasonable,  inasmuch  as  they  were  in  excess 
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of  rates  charged  from  Blair,  Nebr.,  apoint  more  remote  from  Chicago. 
The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  St.  Paul  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court,  holding  that  the  lower  rate  from  Blair 
with  which  the  Scmnton  I'ate  had  been  compared  was  not  a  rate  to 
Chicago,  but  part  of  an  agreed  through  rate  to  New  York  and  other 
Eastern  points.  Under  this  intei*pretation  the  aggregate  charge  for  the 
longer  distance  from  Blair  to  New  York  was  not  less  than  the  charge 
for  the  shorter  distance  from  Scran  ton  to  Chicago.  Up  to  this  point  this 
decision  was  in  conformity  with  previous  interpretations  of  the  law 
by  the  courts  and  the  Commission,  which  had  uniformly  held  that  a 
portion  of  a  joint  through  rate  can  not  be  compared  with  local  or 
individual  rates  in  the  determination  of  what  constitutes  the  just 
rate  for  the  shorter  or  the  longer  haul.  This  decision  went  further, 
however,  and  herein  profoundly  aflEected  the  subsequent  interpi'eta- 
tion  of  the  law.  It  proceeded  to  define  the  word  ''line,"  as  used 
in  the  act,  by  holding  that  the  joint  line  foiiiied  by  two  roads  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  two  lines  represented  by  the  roads  taken 
separately  and  apart.  Interpreted  in  this  way^,  the  decision  held  fur- 
thermore that  the  total  joint  rate  over  two  roads,  not  being  over  the 
"same  line,"  might  for  anythmg  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  act,  not 
only  be  as  low  but  even  lower  than  the  local  i-ate  on  either  road.  The 
eflfect  of  this  decision  was  obviously  to  permit  a  railroad  to  engage  in 
traffic  agreements  for  through  carriage  of  freight,  and  by  so  doing 
legally  to  become  a  line  separate  and  independent  from  the  same 
physit^al  propertj'^  when  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  local  freight 
over  its  own  line  alone.  Moreover,  by  every  contract  for  through 
carriage  of  freight  with  different  carriera  it  became  a  separate  and 
independent  line  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  As  many  lines  could  exist 
over  one  set  of  rails  as  there  were  traffic  agreements  for  through 
haulage  of  freight  between  its  terminal  points.  The  significance  of 
this  decision  is  fully  discussed  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  reports  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  early  in  1887  had  already 
defined  the  word  ''line"  in  the  Central  Vermont  case  as  meaning  the 
physical  line,  and  not  mere  traffic  agreements. 

The  apprehension  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  this 
inteipretation  of  the  word  "line"  might  render  the  fourth  section  of 
the  act  inoperative  was  realized  in  the  following  year.  Several  deci- 
sions not  only  adopted  the  obiter  dictum  of  the  Osborne  case,  above 
described,  but  proceeded  to  expand  upon  it.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  Georgia  Federal  court  a  case  arose  involving  rates  from  the  North 
to  Atlanta  as  compared  with  the  higher  rates  to  intermediate  points. 
The  court  held  that  traffic  from  Cincinnati  to  Augusta  or  Atlanta  was 
carried  over  a  different  line  than  that  which  was  used  for  transporta- 
tion to  points  intermediate  between  Atlanta  and  Augusta,  inasmuch  as 
the  seveiul  carriers  agreeing  upon  the  joint  rate  as  far  as  Atlanta 
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from  the  North  were  different.  Moreover  it  held  that  the  road  from 
Atlanta  to  Augusta,  being  whoU}^  within  the  State  of  Georgia,  might, 
by  making  a  local  mte  from  Atlanta,  which  was  added  to  the  through 
rate  into  Atlanta,  constitute  itself  merely  a  State  road,  and  therefore 
be  exempted  from  this  as  well  as  all  other  prohibitions  of  the  act.  , 
Thus  it  appeared,  to  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Commission  for  1893, 
'Hhat,  in  addition  to  the  embarrassments  proposed  by  the  original 
'line'  decision,  the  very  jurisdiction  of  the  law  itself  is  invaded  by 
the  extension  of  the  line  theory  indulged  in  by  the  Georgia  Fedeitil 
court." 

The  interpretation  put  upon  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  by  the 
decision  above  cited  remained  in  force,  and  largely  nullified  applica- 
tion of  the  act  itself  until  1896.  Final  adjudication  was  secured,  how- 
ever, in  the  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
so-called  ''Social  Circle"  ease.  This  decision,  to  which  reference  has 
alread}'^  been  made  in  another  connection,  fully  discussed  the  interpre- 
tation placed  upon  the  word  "line"  in  the  act.  The  rates  involved 
were  those  on  buggies  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Social  Circle,  a  local 
station  between  Augusta  and  Atlanta,  Ga.  Following  the  piuctice 
of  the  carriers  for  some  yeai*s,  the  Georgia  Railroad  Company,  which 
alone  served  the  town  of  Social  Circle,  had  requested  its  connections 
at  Atlanta  not  to  name  through  rates  to  that  place  or  any  other  local 
station  on  its  road.  The  circuit  couil,  following  the  line  of  argument 
already  described,  had  held  that  under  such  circumstances  the  Georgia 
Railroad  was  only  a  local  carrier,  and  not  a  pai-ty  to  a  joint  or  common 
arrangement  which  would  make  it  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral commission.  The  Supreme  Court  reveraed  this  opinion,  and 
held  that  when  goods  are  shipped  on  a  through  bill  of  lading,  they 
constitute  an  interstate  carnage  subject  to  Federal  supervision  and 
control.  The  court  held  further  that  this  State  road  became  part 
of  a  continuous  line,  not  by  consolidation  with  other  companies,  but 
by  a  traffic  arrangement  for  continuous  carriage  or  shipment.  The 
Supreme  Court  interpreted  the  original  Osborne  decision  as  merely 
affii*ming  that  a  railroad  company  doing  business  in  one  State  could 
not  be  compelled  to  enter  into  any  agreement  with  connecting  car- 
riers. For  by  so  doing,  it  continued,  the  carrier  might  be  deprived 
of  its  rights  and  powers  to  make  rates  on  its  own  road.  Viewed  in 
this  way  a  carrier  might  agree  to  form  a  continuous  line  for  the  trans- 
portation of  foreign  freight  at  a  through  rate  without  being  prevented 
from  charging  oixiinary  local  rates  for  State  traffic.  Stripped  of  legal 
verbiage,  this  interpretation  by  the  Supreme  Court  virtually  oven*uled 
the  previous  decisions  by  lower  courts,  and  rehabilitated  the  original 
interpretation  of  the  word  "line"  by  the  Commission,  namely,  that 
when  a  continuous  line  for  through  traffic  is  formed  by  several  rail- 
roads, the  roads  constituting  that  line  and  making  use  of  it  are  merely 
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parts  of  one  through  route  and  are  not  .separate  lines.  In  short,  not 
being  able  to  constitute  themselves  as  sepai'ate  lines  by  reason  of  mere 
traffic  contracts,  they  must  continue  to  confomi  their  through  charges 
to  the  rates  which  they  have  made  upon  local  business.  So  far  as  the 
enforcement  of  the  fourth  section  was  concerned,  therefore,  develop- 
ments to  this  point  had  finally  upheld  the  law  as  originally  passed.  It 
remained  for  a  separate  and  distinct  coui'se  of  judicial  interpi'etation 
to  once  more  jeopardize  both  the  pnictical  opemtion  of  the  law  and 
the  power  of  the  Commission. 

Reverting  to  the  original  Louisville  and  Nashville  decision  in  1887, 
it  will  appear  that  the  Commission  held  at  that  time  that  competition 
between  carriers  subject  to  the  act  did  not  constitute  such  dissimilarity 
of  circumstances  and  conditions  as  would  justify  the  carriers  in  making 
their  long  distance  rates  lower  than  the  rates  between  intermediate 
points.  The  only  exception  recognized  at  that  time  was  to  be  found 
in  certain  ''rare  and  peculiar"  cases.  One  of  these  will  suffice  as  an 
illustration.  There  are  two  routes  by  which  traffic  from  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  may  reach  the  East.  One  is  by  way  of  Pittsburg  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad;  the  other  by  an  outlet  north  through  Ashtabula 
upon  the  Lake  Shore  and  New  York  Central  trunk  Hue.  Between 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  Pittsburg,  two  parallel  lines  exist,  each  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  forwarding  freight  to  the  East  by  the  two  routes 
above  mentioned.  The  peculiarity  of  the  situation  is  that  competitive 
traffic  for  the  East  over  these  two  routes  leaves  Pittsburg  in  opposite 
direction.  If  it  goes  around  by  Youngstown,  that  place  becomes  an 
intermediate  point  between  Pittsburg  and  New  York.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  goes  from  Pittsburg  directly  east,  Youngstown  becomes 
not  an  intermediate  point,  but  one  more  remote  than  Pittsburg  from 
New  York.  Inasmuch  as  the  Pennsylvania  route  from  Pittsburg  is 
the  shorter,  it  makes  the  rate.  The  roundabout  route  is  obliged  to 
accede  to  this  compelled  rate  or  lose  the  business.  The  result  is  that 
the  smaller  indirect  road  is  obliged  to  give  a  lower  rate  from  Pittsburg 
round  by  way  of  Youngstown  to  New  York  than  it  gives  to  Youngstown 
itself,  which  by  that  route  became  a  way  station.  Any  other  course 
of  action  would  deprive  it  of  any  participation  in  Pittsburg  business. 
Such,  then,  is  one  of  those  "  rare  and  peculiar"  cases  under  which  the 
Commission,  from  the  first,  recognized  the  necessity  of  exempting 
carriers,  even  where  all  are  subject  to  the  act,  from  the  prohibition  of 
charging  less  for  a  longer  than  for  a  shorter  haul  over  the  same  line. 

The  railroads  from  the  outset  had  made  a  detennined  effort  to  show 
that  the  competition  of  carriers  among  themselves  was  competent  to 
produce  the  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  and  conditions  which  would 
justify  exemption  from  the  act.  This  contention  the  Commission 
refused  to  recognize,  and  did  so  particularly  in  the  important  decis- 
ions of  1892,  known  as  the  Georgia  Railroad  Commission  cases.     These 
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again  involved  i*ates  from  Cincinnati  to  various  points  throughout  the 
South,  and  had  reference  particularly  to  the  prevalent  practice  of 
granting  low  rates  to  certain  important  centera,  known  as  basing  points. 
In  this  decision  the  Commission  reafBrmed  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  case,  except  in  one  detail,  namely,  as  to 
whether  the  carriers  were  justified  in  deciding  for  themselves,  in  first 
instance,  whether  a  case  of  railroad  competition  is  of  that  type  already 
defined  as  "  rare  and  peculiar"  which  would  permit  exemption  from  the 
long  and  short  haul  prohibition.  Experience  of  five  years  had  shown 
that  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  decision  in  this  respect  had  led  to 
manifold  abuses,  inasmuch  as  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
carriers  all  over  the  country  was  shown  to  inteipret  all  cases  of  railroad 
competition,  however  simple,  as  '*rare  and  peculiar."  The  Commis- 
sion, therefore  proceeded  to  overrule  its  earlier  decision,  and  denied  the 
right  on  the  part  of  carriers  to  determine  for  themselves  as  to  what 
constituted  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  and  conditions.  Without 
detailing  the  various  decisions,  both  by  the  Commission  and  the  couits 
upon  this  point,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  matter  has  been  finally 
settled  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1896  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Alabama  Midland  Railway  case.  This  once  and 
for  all  overrules  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  law  by  the  Com- 
mission— that  railroad  competition  does  not  constitute  that  dissimilarity 
of  circumstances  and  conditions  which  would  entitle  a  carrier  to 
exemption  from  the  prohibitions  of  "the  statute.  This  case,  like 
almost  -all  the  others  involving  the  interpretation  of  the  fourth  sec- 
tion, arose  upon  complaint  of  a  small  town  in  the  Southern  States  that 
more  important  trade  centers  were  securing  advantages  in  the  matter 
of  rates  which  were  denied  to  it.  The  Board  of  Trade  of  Troy, 
Ala.,  complained  that  it  was  compelled  to  pay  $3.22  a  ton  on  phos- 
phate rock  from  Florida  and  South  Carolina  points,  whereas  the  rate 
to  Montgomery,  a  longer  distance,  was  only  J3.00  per  ton.  The  rock 
was  carried  through  Troy.  It  was  also  complained  that  the  rates  on 
cotton  discriminated  against  Troy  as  compared  with  Montgomery  and 
other  points,  and  that,  thirdly,  rates  from  Baltimore  and  New  York 
were  higher  to  Troy  than  to  Montgomery,  which  wsus  52  miles  farther 
away.  The  case  was  carried  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  decision  was  rendered  in  1896  (69  Federal  Rep., 
227).  The  gist  of  this  decision  was  that  competition,  whether  of  trade 
centers  or  of  railroads,  must  be  recognized  as  a  factor  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  similarity  of  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  the 
fourth  section  of  the  clause  should  be  applied.  In  other  words,  it  recited 
that  Montgomery  being  a  larger  place  than  Troy,  and  having  been  an 
importimt  trade  center  on  a  navigable  river  for  many  years,  it  was 
competent  for  the  railroads  centering  at  Montgomery  to  determine  in 
part  for  themselves  whether  the  existence  of  effective  competition 
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would  justify  or  compel  them  to  grant  lower  rates  to  Montgomery 
than  to  local  stations  like  Troy.  The  court  held  that  such  competi- 
tion was  only  one  of  the  elements  which  must  be  considered.  It  did 
not  define  it  as  the  dominating  one.  Experience  has  shown,  however, 
that  the  railroads  have  seized  upon  this  interpretation  of  the  law,  to 
justify  whatever  departure  they  please  to  make  from  the  practice 
originally  conteipplated  in  adjusting  long  and  shoil  haul  charges. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Alabama  Midland  case, 
also  known  as  the  Troy  case,  has  greatly  weakened  any  power  of 
supervision  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  (Commission  might  exer- 
cise in  the  interpretation  of  the  fourth  section,  it  is  not  without  inter- 
est to  note  the  character  of  some  of  the  cases  that  have  arisen  since 
that  time.  It  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  these  decisions 
are  practically  inoperative.  They  represent  merely  the  theoretical 
determination  of  what  a  long  and  short  haul  clause  should  be,  and 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  carriers  to  acquiesce  in  the  orders  of  the 
Commission  is  frequent. 


VIII.    THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL  PROBLEM. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

The  anthi'acite  coal  measurea"tn  Pennsylvania  afford  a  clear  example 
of  a  natural  monopoly.  Irregularly  distributed  over  a  very  limited 
area  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  as  shown  by  the  appended  map, 
these  hard-coal  deposits  if  consolidated  would  not  cover  more  than 
484  square  miles  of  territory;  that  is  to  say,  an  area  approximately 
22  miles  square.  This  anthracite  coal  owes  its  value  as  a  fuel  to 
the  fact  that  the  undesirable  elements  of  sootiness  and  gas  in  the 
bituminous  product  have  been  eliminated  by  a  process  of  natui-al 
distillation.  Anthracite  coal,  in  other  words,  is  natural  coke.  The 
volatile  elements  have  been  driven  off  under  the  great  heat  and  press- 
ure to  which  the  original  and  once  level  soft-coal  measures  were  sub- 
jected when  the  Alleghany  mountain  range  was  uplifted.  This  is  a 
process  which  has  taken  place  only  in  a  very  few  places  in  the  world, 
notably  in  parts  of  Wales,  France,  and  Switzerland.  So  far  as  is 
known,  no  other  similar  deposits  of  marketable  hard  coal  are  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  An  inferior  quality  is  said  to  exist  in 
small  quantity  in  Mexico,  and  there  are  deposits  in  Colorado.  Both, 
so  far  as  mined,  are  inferior  in  quality  and  so  remote  from  consuming 
centers  as  not  to  be  competitors.  The  coal  deposits  of  Pennsylvania 
are  most  conveniently  located,  also,  being  intermediate  between  the 
great  population  and  industrial  centers  of  the  country.  Less  than 
160  miles  from  New  York,  only  100  miles  from  Philadelphia,  250 
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miles  from  Pittsburg,  and  266  miles  from  Buffalo,  the  product  can 
be  cheaply  distributed  to  each  point  of  the  compass. 

These  coal  fields  lie  scattered  over  four  somewhat  distinct  areas, 
known  respectively  as  the  Northern  or  Wyoming  field,  extending,  as 
our  map  shows,  from  Carbondale  south  by  Scranton  and  Wilkesbarre; 
the  Southern  or  Schuylkill  field,  lying  east  and  west  of  PottsviHe;  and 
two  smaller  intermediate  fields  known  respectively  as  the  Eastern 
Middle  or  Lehigh  region  about  Hazelton,  ani  the  Western  Middle  or 
Mahanoy  and  Shamokin  basins.  The  character  of  the  deposits  in 
these  several  fields  is  somewhat  different.  The  Northern  field  has 
been  worked  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  the  danger,  difficulty,  and 
cost  of  mining  are  considerably  less  than  in  the  remaining  territory. 
The  main  reason  for  this  is  that  a  large  pai*t  of  the  Wyoming  coal  meas- 
ures lie  in  a  broad  shallow  fold  not  more  than  1,000  to  1,200  feet  below 
the  surface,  although  between  Wilkesbarre  and  Nanticoke,  where  a 
large  part  of  the  supply  now  remains,  the  measures  extend  as  deep 
as  1,800  feet.  In  the  Western  Middle  and  also  in  the  Schuylkill 
field,  where  the  folds  are  much  sharper,  the  depth  of  the  deposits  is 
vastly  greater.  The  Mammoth  beds,  40  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  lie 
here  as  low  as  2,000  feet  under  the  ground.  In  the  Southern  field, 
which  must  of  necessity  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  supply  for  the 
country  in  future  years,  the  general  depth  is  very  great.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Griffith,  in  the  Bond  Record  for  1896,  from  which 
source  much  of  our  descriptive  data  is  derived,  that  one-half  of  the 
coal  in  this  territory  is  below  1,100  feet,  while  the  Lj^kens  Valley 
measures  extend  4,000  feet  below  the  surface.  The  Reading  Company 
alleges  that  one  reason  for  it&  neglect  to  develop  its  enormous  reserves 
in  this  Schuylkill  field  lies  in  the  relatively  great  cost  of  mining  as  com- 
pared with  the  superficial  measures  in  other  regions. 

So  strictly  limited  is  the  superficial  area  of  the  hard  coal  fields,  as 
shown  by  our  railroad  map,  and  also  by  the  later  maps  of  each  field  in 
detail,  that  the  actual  amount  of  coal  remaining  unmined  has  been  com- 
puted with  some  approximate  accuracy.  The  last  estimate  made  by 
competent  geological  authority  in  1896  computed  the  marketable  hard 
coal  remaining  unmined  as  17,245,000,000  tons,  of  which  not  over  40 
per  cent  could  be  considered  as  practically  workable  from  a  mining  point 
of  view.  Of  this  amount  the  Schuylkill  deposits  contain  about  two 
and  a  half  times  as  much  as  the  W^yoming  field,  the  northern  end  of 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  approaching  exhaustion.  The  Lehigh 
b&sin  was  computed  to  contain  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  amount  in  the 
Schuylkill  territory.  The  figures  above  given  at  first  sight  seem  to 
indicate  an  enormous,  although  calculable,  supply  for  future  consump- 
tion, yet  at  the  present  increasing  rate  of  use  this  supply  will  be 
exhausted  in  approximately  100  years.  Testimony  upon  this  point 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  indicates  the  uncertainties  incident 
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to  such  calculation  in  forecast;  the  duration  of  the  coal  supply  ranging, 
according  to  different  witnesses,  from  80  to  200  years.  There  seems  to 
be  no  great  unccrtaint}'  as  to  the  approximate  amount  of  coal  in  the 
ground.  The  variable  factor  in  the  estimate  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
future  supply  is  in  the  degree  at  which  the  rate  of  consumption  will 
increase.  The  appended  diagram,  showing  the  movement  of  coal  con- 
sumption from  1873  to  1900,  indicates  the  rapid  extension  of  its  use 
within  the  short  period  of  30  years;  an  increase  from  approximately 
20,000,000  to  about  50,000,000  gross  tons  per  annum.  The  demand 
seems  to  be  increasing,  according  to  these  data,  approximately  at  the 
rate  of  1,200,000  tons  annually. 

The  facts  above  stated  show  the  contrast  .between  the  situation  in  the 
hard  coal  industry  and  that  which  prevails  in  the  bituminous  coal 
tmde.  The  latter  may  rel}'  upon  the  enormous  deposits  of  soft  coal 
underlying  a  large  part  of  the  United  States  between  the  Alleghany 
Range  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone 
the  amount  of  available  soft  coal  for  future  consumption  is  probably 
beyond  computation,  irrespective  of  the  enormous  aggregate  spread 
over  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley.  This  most  significant  and  striking 
fact  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  in  any  scientific  treatment  of  the 
economic  issues  involved. 

The  history  of  the  anthi*acite  coal  industry  may  be  summarized 
briefly.  Discovered  between  1770  and  1790  by  a  party  of  hunters 
camping  in  the  region,  who  were  astounded  at  seeing  the  ground  take 
fire,  the  coal  seems  not  to  have  been  mined  until  1807.  The  date  of 
the  origin  of  hard-coal  mining  as  a  trade  is  commonly  stated  to  be 
1820.  The  "black  stones"  had  been  used  for  many  years  for  other 
purposes,  as,  for  instance,  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  construction  of 
gravel  walks.  Improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  Lehigh  and 
Sus<}uehanna  rivers  contributed  to  the  growth  of  shipments  to  Philadel- 
phia. The  Schuylkill  region  was  not  opened  until  about  1825,  at  which 
time  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Navigation  Company  was  incorporated. 
The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  had  already  been  in  opera- 
tion some  five  years  at  this  time.  Canals,  operated  by  two  of  the 
companies  above  mentioned,  constituted  the  only  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  tidewater  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  railroads  some 
thirty  years  later.  The  southern  field  was  opened  up  in  1825  by  the 
Schuylkill  Canal,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  in  1842, 
which  was  built  parallel  to  that  waterway. 

RAILROADS  CONCERNED. 

At  the  present  time,  as  shown  by  the  map  at  page  444,  the  anthi*acite 
coal  territory  is  served  by  eight  lines  of  railroad.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  situation  is  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  coal  deposits  are  di- 
rectly owned  by  these  railroads,  although  the  mines  are  operated  th  rough 
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the  agency  of  subsidiary  coal  mining  companies.  The  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  railroads  in  the  shipments  of  the  product  at  the  present 
time  is  shown  by  the  percentage  chart  at  page  444.  The  proportional 
investment  of  transportation  companies  in  earlier  years  was  consid- 
erably different  from  this  showing.  Since  1871,  at  least,  the  domi- 
nant railrond  has  been  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  which  affords  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  connection  between  the  field  and  Philadelphia. 
The  peculiar  position  of  this  system  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
local  road  without  through  traffic  such  as  is  enjoyed  by  all  of  the  other 
lines.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Pennsylvania,  Erie,  Lehigh  Valley,  and 
other  companies  all  operate  through  lines  to  the  West,  to  Buffalo,  or 
other  points  on  the  Great  Liakes,  connecting  them  with  the  great  At- 
lantic seaports.  As  a  result,  the  coal  mining  industry  is  rather  inci- 
dental to  their  other  business,  due  to  the  fact  that  tjieir  lines  cross  or 
pass  near  the  place  of  deposit  of  the  anthracite  coal.  The  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  on  the  other  hand  has  no  other  interest,  with  the 
exception  of  the  local  freight  and  passenger  business  originating  within 
its  territory. 

SUBSIDIARY  COAL  COMPANIES. 

None  of  the  railroads,  with  the  exception  of  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey,  perhaps,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  is 
permitted  by  law  to  operate  its  coal  mines  directly.  The  latter  com- 
pany is  able  to  mine  and  ship  in  its  own  corporate  capacity  owing 
to  the  antiquity  of  its  charter.  The  other  I'ailroads  all  make  use  of 
subsidiary  corporations  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  coal  is  all  mined  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  of  which  it  owns  the  entire  capital  stock. 
Similarly  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  owned  by  the  railroad  of. 
the  same  name,  controls  its  mining  properties.  The  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey  operates  through  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal 
Company,  while  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  operates  by  the  agency  of 
the  Scran  ton  Coal  Company.  It  should  be  especially  emphasized  in 
this  connection  that  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  recently  bought 
by  the  Erie  Railroad,  stands  in  no  relation  whatever  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  Since  1873  the  State  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  has 
prohibited  the  further  granting  of  such  combined  privileges  of  mining 
and  transportation,  although  Pennsylvania  has  always  been  exceed- 
ingly lenient  in  this  respect,  albeit  rather  in  intei-pretation  than  in 
phraseology.  It  is  difficult  to  justify  this  system  of  indirect  operation 
of  the  mines  by  subsidiary  corporations  of  the  railroad  companies. 
Some  of  the  greatest  fiscal  abuses  of  the  time  have  been  associated  with 
reprehensible  methods  of  accounting  involved  therein.  The  system 
has  also  made  it  possible  for  the  railroads  to  discourage  the  develop- 
ment of  independent  coal  mining  by  individual  operators,  through  the 
practice  of  charging  excessively  high  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
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the  coal  from  the  mines  to  seaboard.  They  have  condoned  this  practice 
on  the  ground  that  they  exacted  the  same  unreasonable  rates  from  their 
own  subsidiary  mining  companies.  The  result  of  this  practice  has 
been  that  most  of  these  subsidiary  corporations  have  been  apparently 
operated  at  a  loss  owing  to  the  high  freight  charges  paid  on  their  out- 
put; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  the  railroads  have  fully 
recouped  themselves  for  these  deficits  by  means  of  the  corresponding 
profits  which  they  have  made  in  transportation.  The  net  result,  as 
shown,  for  example,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Reading  Company  for 
1900,  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  unravel  the  complicated  cross 
accounts  and  to  determine  what  is  the  actual  financial  condition  of  the 
several  corporations. 

EXTENT  OF  RAILROAD  OWNERSHIP. 

The  extent  of  railroad  investment  in  the  anthracite  coal  properties 
is  graphically  shown  by  the  scries  of  maps  herewith.  According  to 
these,  the  conditions  of  railroad  ownership  of  coal  lands  vary  greatly 
as  between  the  several  regions.  In  the  Wyoming  or  Northern  field 
ownership  is  very  much  more  subdivided,  the  preponderant  influence, 
as  measured  by  extent  and  by  the  richness  of  the  deposits,  being 
exercised  perhaps  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  and  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  although  other  competitors  have 
considerable  interests.  The  important  point  to  notice  is  that  the 
Reading  Company  owns  none  of  the  coal  measures  in  this  field.  Its 
interests  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Western  Middle  and 
Schuylkill  territory.  This  latter,  comprising  about  one-half  of  the 
future  supply,  is  overwhelmingly  controlled  by  the  Reading  Company, 
especially  in  its  southern  and  western  parts.  At  the  present  time 
the  bulk  of  its  shipments  is  drawn  from  the  Western  Middle  field, 
development  of  the  vast  Schuylkill  deposits  being  reserved  for  future 
years  when  the  other  more  available  coal  fields  shall  have  been 
exhausted. 

The  present  allotment  of  shipments  by  rail,  as  shown  by  the  diagram 
at  page  444,  to  which  reference  has  alre^y  been  made,  shows  that  for 
1900  the  Reading  Company  shipped  about  one-fifth  of  the  47,000,0QD 
gross  tons  transported.  Individually  considered,  the  Lehigh  Valley 
comes  next  in  order  of  importance,  with  a  shipment  of  about  15  per 
cent,  followed  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  with  13  per 
cent,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer- 
sey with  somewhat  less  than  12  per  cent  each.  The  other  systems  are 
all  of  less  importance.  These  proportions  in  shipment  have  remained 
practically  constant  for  a  great  many  years,  although  tlie  Reading's 
proportion  seems  to  be  somewhat  less  than  it  was  at  one  time.  On  the 
whole,  its  proportionate  shipment  seems  to  be  far  less  than  its  relative 
importance  in  the  ownership  of  coal  lands.     This  condition  has  in  fact 
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constituted  the  backbone  of  disturbance  through  many  years,  inas- 
much as  the  persistent  attempts  of  this  company  to  increase  its  allot- 
ment of  shipments  at  the  expense  of  competitors  have  led  to  wars  of 
rates,  irregularity  of  prices,  and  other  evils. 


INDEPENDENT  OPERATORS. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  output  of  anthracite  coal,  according  to 
testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  has  been  mined  in  recent 
yeara  by  the  railroad  companies  above  described,  acting  through  the 
agency  of  subsidiary  corporations.  The  remainder,  variously  estimated 
at  from  30  to  34  per  cent,  represents  the  output  of  individual  opera- 
tors. This  proportion  has  been  undoubtedly  reduced  to  a  material 
extent  by  the  events  of  the  last  two  years,  so  that  at  present  the  inde- 
pendent production  is  probably  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  • 
amount  shipped.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  independent 
operators  is  very  unequal,  as  our  maps  of  i-ailroad  ownership  indicate. 
In  the  Northern  or  Wyoming  field,  in  1896,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company  being  classed  at  that  time  as  independent,  the  railroads  con- 
trolled a  far  smaller  percentage  of  the  deposits  than  in  the  Schuylkill 
region.  This  latter  territory  was  largely  monopolized  by  the  Reading 
Company  in  1896,  and  now,  with  the  absorption  of  the  large  holdings  • 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  east  of  Pottsville,  and  in  the 
Panther  Creek  Basin,  the  concentration  of  railroad  ownership  is  still 
more  marked.  The  same  condition  prevails  in  the  Western  Middle 
field,  but  in  the  Lehigh  region,  as  our  map  shows,  quite  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  coal  measures  are  controlled  by  two  or  three  independent 
operators,  particularly  the  firm  of  Coxe  Brothers,  which  at  the  same 
time  owns  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Railroad. 

As  a  result  of  this  geogmphical  distribution  the  proportion  of  coal 
shipments  made  by  independent  operators  over  the  different  railroad 
systems  varies  very  considerably.  Less  than  one-eighth  of  the  coal 
transported  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  is  mined  by 
independent  operators;  while  the  other  extreme  is  represented  by  the  • 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  which  in  1900  mined  less  than  3,000,000  tons 
out  of  a  total  shipment  of  7,676,000  tons.  The  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Company  has  practically  no  individual  operators  shipping  over  its 
line^.  The  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Railroad  is  entirely 
owned  by  the  independent  firm  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  which  ships  over 
its  line  in  its  own  cars. 

FREIGHT  RATES  TO  INDEPENDENT  OPERATORS. 

The  system  of  rate  making  in  force  upon  the  anthracite  coal  roads 
is  peculiar.     Instead  of  paying  a  certain  amouot  per  100  pounds,  all 
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shipments  are  made  under  contract  for  a  number  of  years  at  a  time. 
These  contracts  provide  that  the  operator  shall  be  paid  a  certain  per 
cent  of  the  tidewater  price  received  by  the  railroad.  Thus,  on  domestic 
and  larger  sizes  of  anthracite  coal,  the  operators  have  for  a  number  of 
years  received  60  per  cent  of  the  tidewater  price,  while  the  railroad 
company  reserves  the  remainder  as  payment  for  freight  and  compen- 
sation for  selling  expenses.  The  percentages  upon  the  smaller  sizes  of 
coal,  which  bring  a  lower  price,  are  lower.  This  percentage  is  greater 
than  it  was  some  years  ago,  when  the  figure  was  fixed  at  55  per  cent. 
The  effect  of  the  system  is  obviousl}'  to  restrict  the  independence  of 
the  operators,  inasmuch  as  it  compels  them  to  confine  shipments  to  one 
or  two  lines  of  road.  As  a  result,  rates  determined  upon  a  competitive 
basis  are  by  no  means  assured,  and  great  complaint  has  existed  in  the 
past  as  to  the  unreasonable  exactions  of  the  i*ailroads  as  carriers. 
The  best  expression  of  this  feeling  is  found  in  the  leading  case  of  Coxe 
Brothers  v.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company.  In  this  case  the 
marked  difference  in  rates  between  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  is 
emphasized,  as  well  as  the  contrast  with  those  prevailing  for  iron  ore 
and  other  heavy  products. 

It  is  diflicult,  under  the  complicated  system  of  rate  making  which 
prevails,  to  institute  a  direct  comparison  at  the  present  time,  but  the 
trend  of  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  rates  are  from  two  to  three  times  as  high  per  ton  per  mile  on 
hard  coal  as  on  the  bituminous  product.  The  railroads  justify  these 
higher  rates,  claiming  that  the  product,  being  more  valuable,  is  able  to 
bear  a  higher  rate,  conformably  to  the  general  principles  of  classifica- 
tion. Moreover,  it  is  claimed  by  the  railroads  that  bituminous  coal  is 
much  simpler  to  transport,  inasmuch  as  it  is  practically  uniform,  while 
the  different  classes  and  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  have  to  be  carefully 
and  separately  handled. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  the  leading  case  above 
mentioned,  analyzed  these  factors  fully,  and  decided  that  the  rates  in 
force  in  1891  were  excessive.  It  is  significant  to  note,  however,  that 
an  order  of  the  commission  to  substitute  more  reasonable  rates  was 
utterly  ignored  by  the  carriers.  Coxe  Bros.  &  Ca).  secured  more  favor- 
able treatment  only  after  taking  the  matter  into  its  own  hands  and 
constructing  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Railroad, 
which  enabled  it  to  make  connection  with  a  number  of  different  tide- 
water lines.  Judging  by  the  character  of  the  testimony  before  the 
Industrial  Commission,  complaint  by  the  independent  operators  of 
excessive  exactions  in  freight  rates  is  less  rife  than  some  years  ago, 
especially  as  then  voiced  by  the  circular  letters  of  the  independent 
Coal  Operators'  Association.  The  change  of  attitude  in  this  respect 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  recent  proposed 
concession  of  the  railroads,  amounting  to  an  increase  of  the  percentage 
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of  tidewater  prices  paid  at  the  mine  mouth  from  60  to  65  per  cent,  is 
regarded  as  a  fair  satisfaction  of  the  demands  of  the  independent 
operators. 

From  the  public  point  of  view  the  question  of  freight  rates  upon 
anthracite  coal  is  becoming  of  less  and  less  importance.  The  steady 
absorption  of  independent  coal  territory  by  the  railroads  tends  to 
minimize  whatever  effect  the  freight  rate  might  have  had  in  the  past 
in  fixing  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  to  the  consumer.  Inasmuch  as 
the  price  is  now  made  by  the  great  railroad  systems  jointly,  which,  of 
course,  pay  no  freight  rates  except  to  themselves,  the  question  is 
becoming  one  of  minor  importance.  A  striking  contrast  between  the 
emphasis  in  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  in  1901  and 
that  which  prevailed  in  earlier  Congressional  investigation  can  not  fail 
to  be  noted  in  this  connection.  Whether  the  unreasonable  exactions 
from  independent  operatora  in  the  past  have  contributed  in  an  impor- 
tant degree  to  induce  them  to  sell  out  their  holdings  to  the  i*ailroads  is 
a  point  worthy  of  consideration.  At  the  present  time  this  influence 
having  so  far  produced  its  effect,  the  old  controversies  have  been 
replaced  by  new  ones  of  an  entirely  different  character. 

PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 
variability  of  demand. 

In  order  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  persistent  attempts  at 
consolidation  of  all  of  the  anthracite  coal  interests  during  the  last  gen- 
eration, it  is  necessary  to  consider  certain  peculiarities  of  the  industry. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  variability  of  demand  from 
one  season  of  the  year  to  another.  Anthracite  coal  of  the  prepared 
sizes  is  primarily  used  for  domestic  consumption.  Demand,  conse- 
quently, unlike  that  for  manufacturing  purposes,  fluctuates  widely  as 
between  winter  and  summer.  If  all  householders  were  farsighted 
enough,  they  might,  of  course,  purchase  their  annual  supply  of  coal 
during  the  spring  months,  when  prices  are  usually  made  temptingly 
low  in  order  to  induce  a  more  equable  demand.  The  fact,  notwith- 
standing, is  that  the  majority  of  domestic  consumers  postpone  filling 
their  bins  until  the  first  touch  of  frost,  at  which  time  the  demand 
becomes  excessive.  The  result  is  an  alternation  of  periods  of  stag- 
nation in  the  trade,  with  those  of  great  activity.  The  collieries, 
moreover,  must  maintain  a  plant  sufiicient  in  magnitude  to  meet  this 
maximum  demand  when  it  occurs. 

The  question  is  pertinent  why  the  companies  do  not  accumulate 
reserve  stocks  during  the  dull  seasons  of  spring  and  summer.  Such 
action  is  prevented  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
interest  charges,  of  course,  accumulate  in  the  cost  of  so  expensive 
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a  product  when  stored  in  large  quantities.  Secondly,  the  difficulties 
of  storage  are  very  great,  owing  to  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the 
product,  and  especially  to  the  cost  of  loading  and  unloading  the 
cars.  Coal  can  be  far  more  cheaply  mined  and  taransported  at  one 
handling  to  market  than  when  transferred  to  storage  bins  and  there- 
after reloaded.  To  be  economically  stored  it  must  be  kept  on  wheels, 
involving  great  expense  for  equipment.  The  final  reason  why  it  is 
difficult  for  the  coal  companies  to  accumulate  stocks  in  advance  of 
the  seasonal  demand  is  that  hard  coal  deteriorates  quickly  in  market 
value,  though  not  as  measured  by  its  real  value  as  a  fuel.  Coal 
buyers  are  exceedingly  fastidious  in  demanding  bright  coal  for 
delivery,  and  the  anthracite  varieties  when  stored,  especially  if  sub- 
jected to  moisture,  speedily  lose  their  luster  and  become  rusty  in 
appearance.  Such  coal  must  inevitably  be  sold  at  a  material  reduction 
from  the  full  price.  All  these  considerations  make  it  imperative, 
therefore,  that  the  autumn  demand  for  coal  should  not  be  anticipated 
to  a  ver}^  great  extent. 

The  consideration  of  seasonal  demand  above  mentioned  has  com- 
pelled the  companies  to  maintain  operating  plants  at  the  mine  mouth 
sufficient  to  meet  the  maximum  demand  at  the  busiest  season  of  the 
year.  Throughout  eight  months  of  the  year,  therefore,  capital 
invested  in  expensive  machinery  must  lie  idle  in  part  unless  ship- 
ments can  be  equalized  during  the  dull  seasons  by  cutting  prices; 
that  is  to  say,  each  railroad  or  independent  operator  is  exposed  to  a 
very  strong  temptation  to  increase  tonnage  during  a  large  part  of  the 
year,  at  the  expense  of  competitors,  by  means  of  secret  manipulation 
of  the  price.  As  indicative  of  this  peculiar  situation,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  productivity  of  the  mines  is  at  the  present  time  not  less  than 
60,000,000  tons  annually,  although,  according  to  our  chart,  the  max- 
imum consumption  has  not  exceeded  47,000,000  tons.  It  is  stated  by 
a  witness  before  the  Industrial  Commission  that  the  average  number 
of  days  on  which  the  mines  have  been  operated  during  the  year  has 
never  exceeded  235,  while  in  many  years  the  average  number  has 
been  much  less.  It  is  perfectly  patent,  therefore,  that  with  a  fixed 
investment  in  plant  any  extension  of  the  number  of  operating  days 
will  yield  a  tempting  profit  at  more  than  proportional  rates. 

ATTEMPTS   AT   ALLOTMENT  OF  TONNAGE. 

The  practical  effect  of  these  peculiar  conditions,  historically  con- 
sidered, has  been  that  great  irregularity  of  price  is  engendered.  The 
situation  is  entirely  analogous,  although  perhaps  in  a  more  acute 
form,  to  rate  wars  between  competing  railroads.  The  only  safeguard 
would  seem  to  be  in  a  practical  pool  of  interests.  The  entire  history 
of  the  anthracite-coal  business  for  the  last  twenty -five  years  has  con- 
sisted of  repeated  attempts  thus  to  pool  the  output  and  to  prevent  the 
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disastrous  effects  of  cutthroat  competition.  The  railroads  have  sought 
again  and  again  to  agree  among  themselves  upon  an  allotment  of  ton- 
nage, so  called;  that  is  to  say,  an  agreement  by  which  each  road  should 
limit  its  output  to  a  certain  number  of  tons,  the  total  production  of 
all  to  be  fixed  at  a  figure  which  will  meet  the  annual  demand  at  a  fair 
price.  This  suggests  a  still  further  peculiarity  of  the  situation, 
namely,  that  there  is  a  large  and  perhaps  unlimited  potential  demand 
for  the  cheaper  or  so-called  "small  sizes"  of  anthi'acite  coal,  to  be 
used  for  manufacturing  puiposes.  The  existence  of  this  demand 
makes  it  possible  not  only  for  each  railroad  to  increase  its  proportion 
of  the  total  demand  for  domestic  purposes,  which  remains  at  a  fairly 
constant  figure  year  in  and  year  out;  but  also  to  build  up  an  additional 
amount  of  business  in  the  sale  of  small-sized  coal  for  manufacturing 
or  steam  use. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  all  these  agreements  has  always 
been  the  attitude  of  ceii;ain  of  the  independent  coal  operators,  that  is 
to  say,  those  private  individuals  who  either  own  or  lease  coal  lands 
and  ship  their  product  over  the  railroads  as  freight,  selling  it  individu- 
ally at  tidewater  for  whatever  price  they  can  get.  This  type  of  indi- 
vidual operator,  it  will  be  noted,  is  distinctly  diflPerent  from  the  one 
described  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  report.  The  majority  of  the  inde- 
pendent operators  is  of  the  former  class,  contented  to  sell  their  product 
to  the  railroads  at  a  fixed  percertage  ^f  the  tidewater  price,  but  some 
of  the  larger  independent  interests  have  always  exercised  the  privilege 
of  merely  paying  freight  and  bearing  themselves  the  risk  of  marketing 
the  product.  The  novel  element  in  the  present  attempts  at  consolida- 
tion is  that  they  are  directed  not  only  toward  consolidation  of  the 
great  railroad  systems  concerned,  but  also  toward  the  elimination  of 
these  troublesome  independent  producers,  who  have  in  the  past  per- 
sisted in  using  the  price  agreed  upon  by  the  railroads,  merely  as  a 
figure  from  which  to  make  discounts. 

CONSOLIDATION  PRIOR  TO  1898. 

EARLY  ATTEMPTS. 

The  history  of  the  anthi-acite  coal  business  since  the  early  part  of 
the  century  has  been  marked  by  efforts  to  restrict  production  and  to 
prescribe  prices  by  artificial  means.  The  first  of  these  was  induced 
by  the  attempt  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  in  1871, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gowen,  to  buy  up  all  the  independent 
coal  lands  in  sight.  In  a  short  time,  at  an  enormous  cost,  one- 
third  of  the  coal  lands  of  this  whole  region  was  acquired.  Within 
six  years  the  company  was  involved  in  a  debt  of  $50,000,000  incuiTed 
for  the  purchase  of  these  coal  lands.     The  existence  of  this  enormous 
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burden  of  debt  upon  this  most  important  company,  involving  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  acquiring  business  at  any  cost  in  order  to  meet 
interest  charges,  serves  to  explain  many  of  the  subsequent  events. 
In  1873,  with  a  demand  for  16,000,000  tons  at  paying  prices,  coupled 
with  a  productive  capacity  of  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  tons  in  excess  of 
this  figure,  came  the  first  great  combination.  This  simply  took  the 
form  of  an  agreement  to  control  the  amount  shipped  and  the  price, 
with  a  definite  allotment  under  the  control  of  the  presidents  of  the 
six  railroads  concerned.  This  lasted  until  1876,  when  certain  new 
features  were  introduced.  Provision  was  made  that  in  case  of  excess 
of  production  the  company  at  fault  should  pay  $1.50  a  ton  to  those 
which  were  short  of  their  allotment. 

This  action,  undoubtedly  in  violation  of  State  laws,  coupled  with 
the  stubborn  independence  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Lehigh  Valley 
railroads,  broke  the  combination.  Coal  prices  fell  from  something 
above  $5  to  less  than  $3  at  New  York.  The  war  of  rates  lasted  for 
about  sixteen  months.  Prices  scarcely  more  than  half  those  which 
ranged  under  the  combination  prevailed  at  the  end  of  1877.  In  Janu- 
ary of  the  following  year  a  new  attempt  at  combination  was  made, 
this  time  to  include  not  only  shipments  to  tidewater  but  inland  as 
well.  The  determination  of  the  price  was  still  left  to  each  company. 
A  penalty  for  excess  of  production  was  to  be  taken  from  a  deposit 
made  in  advance.  The  difficulty  in  this  scheme  lay  in  fixing  the  per- 
centages of  allotment,  the  Reading  being  particularly  insistent  upon 
an  increase,  on  the  basis  of  its  large  percentage  of  ownership  of  the 
unmined  coal.  This  agreement  lasted  less  than  a  year,  and  prices 
broke  again,  in  some  cases  going  below  J2  at  New  York  in  1879. 
Prosperity  returned  in  the  following  year  with  the  general  revival  of 
trade  and  lasted  for  some  time. 

The  years  1880  to  1884  were  characterized  by  a  great  increase  in 
shipments,  which,  as  the  diagram*  shows,  rose  rapidly  from  about 
23,000,000  tons  in  1880  to  neariy  32,000,000  in  1888.  The  result  of 
this  increase  in  demand  was  that  each  company  greatly  extended  its 
capacity  and  enlarged  its  equipment  in  order  to  participate  in  the 
increased  demand.  The  effects  were  immediately  apparent  with  the 
cessation  of  general  business  activity  in  1884.  The  following  year  was 
marked  by  a  new  agreement  to  allot  the  30,000,000  tons  of  demand  on 
the  old  percentage  plan  of  1878.  This  time,  also,  there  was  no  agree- 
ment respecting  prices,  while  at  the  same  time  the  continued  inde- 
pendence of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  has  always  refused  to 
come  into  any  agreement,  engendered  bitter  rivalry.  Imperfect  as  was 
the  success  of  the  combination,  it  was  renewed  in  1887.  Popular  hos- 
tility had  been  aroused  in  the  meanwhile,  and  investigation  by  the  New 
York  legislature  and  cAses  in  the  Pennsylvania  courts,  together  with 
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apprehension  as  to  the  effect  of  the  new  interstate  commerce  act  pro- 
hibiting pooling,  led  to  the  abrogation  of  any  formal  agreement. 
Down  to  1891  business  wad  apparently  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  tacit, 
although  informal,  agreement  between  all  the  parties  concerned. 
Prosperity  once  more  engendered  a  surplus  productive  capacity,  with 
consequent  rate  cutting  and  rivalry.  The  Reading  Company  at  this 
time  seems  to  have  suffered  a  considerable  reduction  in  its  allotment, 
falling  from  almost  one-third  to  its  present  proportion  of  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  shipments. 

consolidation  in  1890-1893. 

Consolidation  of  all  the  anthracite  coal  properties  was  attempted  oh 
a  novel  and  more  comprehensive  scale  in  1890-1893,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  McLeod,  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Railway. 
This  attempt  is  of  peculiar  interest  inasmuch  as  it  aimed  to  substitute 
definite  consolidation  by  lease  of  one  railroad  to  another,  for  the  looser 
combination  hitherto  prevailing  by  means  of  pooling,  or  an  allotment 
of  tonnage.  The  experience  of  1892-93  is  also  highly  significant  as 
serving  to  explain  the  recent  developments  of  consolidation  in  1899- 
1901,  not  as  then  by  means  of  lease,  but  now  b}^  outright  purchase  or 
stockholding  control.  The  events  of  the  period  of  1892-93  were  made 
the  subject  of  two  official  governmental  reports  (Fifty-second  Con- 
gress, second  session,  H.  R.  2278,  and  New  York  senate  committee, 
February  1, 1893).  The  principal  obstacle  at  that  time  to  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  hard-coal  roads  by  lease  was  a  clause  in  the  New  Jersey  • 
constitution  prohibiting  the  lease  of  the  property  of  domestic  to  foreign 
corporations  until  approved  by  law.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railway,  under  the  plan  proposed  by  McLeod,  was  to  be  the  parent 
company,  but  its  charter  being  derived  from  Pennsylvania,  it  was 
impossible  to  lease  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  or  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad.  The  Port  Reading  Railroad  was  therefore  projected,  to  lie 
entirely  within  the  State  of  New  eJersey.  This  new  railroad  was  to 
extend  about  20  miles  from  Bound  Brook,  which  was  at  that  time  the 
terminus  of  the  Reading  system,  to  Port  Reading,  on  tidewater  oppo- 
site Staten  Island.  In  1890  this  Port  Reading  Railroad  was  organized 
with  a  capital  of  ^2,000,000,  while  on  the  same  day  the  Port  Reading 
Construction  Company,  capitalized  at  $100,000,  was  incorporated. 
This  construction  company  contracted  with  the  Port  Reading  Railroad 
to  build  its  line  for  11,500,000  in  mortgage  bonds,  together  with  pi-ac- 
tically  all  its  capital  stock. 

In  January,  1892,  the  Port  Reading  Railroad  was  still  incomplete, 
but  a  few  miles  of  single  track  having  been  laid,  the  road  also  being 
without  rolling  stock  or  terminals,  and  its  stock  and  bonds  all  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  Port  Reading  Construction  Company.     To  this     , 
inchoate  corporation  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  was  leased 
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for  999  years,  together  with  the  right  to  operate  its  forty  subsidiary 
companies,  including  all  its  ferries  and  its  properties  of  other  kinds. 
The  Poi-t  Beading  Railroad  agreed  in  turn  to  pay  all  fixed  charges 
and  7  per  cent  in  dividends,  as  well  as  50  per  cent  of  any  excess 
earnings  above  this  limit.  Then  in  addition,  the  Central  Railroad, 
the  Port  Reading,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroads  entered 
into  a  tripartite  agi'eement,  by  which  the  first  named  agreed  to  lease 
to  the  Port  Reading,  if  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  which  was  virtu- 
ally the  parent  company,  would  guarantee  the  covenant;  the  Port 
Reading,  on  the  other  hand,  agreeing  to  accept  the  lease  if  the  Phila- 

^  delphia  and  Reading  road  would  insure  the  increase  of  traffic  contem- 
plated. On  the  same  day  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  was  leased 
to  the  combination,  partly  in  order  to  secure  its  valuable  coal  prop- 
erties, and  also  in  order  to  give  the  new  combination  an  outlet  on 
the  lakes.  The  president  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  simulta- 
neously acquired  large  blocks  of  stock  in  the  Lackawanna  road, 
while  the  president  of  that  railroad  became  in  turn  a  director  in  the 
Central  Railroad.  The  attempted  monopoly  was  still  further  to  be 
strengthened  by  a  proposition  to  independent  operators  to  increase 

•  their  percentage  of  tidewater  price  from  65  to  60,  tying  them  up  by 
long-time  contracts  on  this  basis. 

This  stupendous  project  was  brought  to  naught  by  a  combination  of 
circumstances.  Popular  hostility  was  aroused,  incident  upon  a  sud- 
den rise  of  prices  for  coal  for  domestic  consumption,  with  the  result 
that  the  attention  of  Congress  and  of  the  New  York  legislature  was 
attracted,  and  investigations  were  ordered,  as  above  mentioned.  The 
validity  of  the  leases  was  also  attacked  in  the  chancery  court  of  New 

.  Jersey,  and  the  contracts  were  all  declared  illegal  by  the  supreme 
court  of  that  State.  The  business  absurdity  of  leasing  a  railroad 
valued  at  $70,000,000  to  a  tinv  and  but  half -constructed  road,  worth 
practically  nothing,  was  obvious  to  all  investors.  That  served  to 
arouse  distrust  in  a  new  quarter.  The  events  leading  to  the  panic  of 
1893  made  it  difficult  to  secure  funds  for  financing  the  deal,  so  that 
insolvency  was  threatened.  The  hostility  of  important  financial  inter- 
ests was  also  aroused  by  the  further  attempt  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railway  to  secure  an  outlet  for  its  surplus  coal  shipments 
into  New  England.  President  McLeod  purchased  a  controlling  inter- 
est in  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  which  serves  a  large  manufac- 
turing constituency,  in  order  to  attain  this  end. 

This  enti-ance  into  New  England  territoiy,  while  perhaps  quite  jus- 
tifiable from  a  business  point  of  view,  ran  counter  to  the  interests  of 
other  railroads^in  which  the  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  others  were 
interested.     And,  finally,  the  necessity  of  purchasing  the  entire  output 

.  of  all  the  independent  coal  operators  as  fast  as  it  appeared  in 
the  market  involved  an  enormous  financial  strain  upon  the  parent 
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company.  This  was  a  peculiarly  troublesome  factor,  because  the 
increased  price  of  coal  greatly  stimulated  the  production  of  the  minor 
operators.  It  is  important  to  notice  this  fact,  that  the  independent 
operators,  although  producing  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire 
output,  were  an  appreciable  factor  in  preventing  the  successful  con- 
summation of  this  consolidation  by  lease  in  1892,  inasmuch  as  an 
important  feature  in  the  present  scheme  of  consolidation  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  these  independent  operators,  as  hereinafter  described.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  same  important  financial  interests  which 
in  1892  caused  the  frustration  of  this  attempted  combination — J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co. — have,  since  1899,  been  in  charge  of  the  renewed  efforts 
at  consolidation. 

CONGRESSIONAL   FINDINGS  IN    1892. 

Certain  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Congressional  committee  of  1892 
are  not  without  interest  for  comparison  with  the  testimony  taken  by 
the  Industrial  Commission  in  1901.  This  committee,  like  the  Indus- 
trial Commission,  was  not  able  to  develop  any  direct  stipulation,  con- 
tract, agreement,  or  arrangement  between  the  transportation  companies 
for  fixing  either  the  output  or  the  price  of  anthracite  coal.  The 
committee  concluded  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  find  documentary 
evidence  in  order  to  deteimine  the  existence  of  a  practical  combination 
to  regulate  prices.  Such  a  combination,  growing  out  of  the  environ- 
ment of  the  situation  and  due  to  a  practical  unity  of  interest  among  all 
parties  concerned,  may  lead  to  concerted  action  which  requires  no 
legal  or  written  stipulation  for  binding  the  parties  together. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  this  committee  that  the  railroad  companies 
were  practically  parties  to  a  combination  to  control  the  output  and  to 
fix  the  price  for  hard  coal;  and  that,  moreover,  this  combination  was 
not  confined  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads,  but  embraced  all  the  com- 
panies connecting  the  fields  with  tidewater  as  well.  The  facts  upon 
which  this  committee  based  its  conclusions  were  somewhat  as  follows: 
First,  that  each  transportation  company  sent  a  representative  to 
regular  monthly  meetings  which,  while  informal  and  without  minutes, 
were  regular  in  their  occurrence;  secondly,  that  on  the  basis  of  under- 
standings arrived  at  in  these  meetings  concerted  action  by  all  com- 
panies was  secured;  third,  that  any  refusal  of  recalcitrant  independent 
operators  to  conform  their  output  to  the  policy  outlined  was  blocked 
by  withholding  the  cars  necessary  to  transport  such  excess  production; 
and  fourth,  that  these  meetings  served  to  explain  why  the  output  of 
coal  is  annually  about  10,000,000  tons  less  than  the  total  productive 
capacity  of  the  mines.  The  committee  was  unable  to  decide  as  to  what 
the  demand  would  be  at  lower  prices,  but  they  concluded  that  the  public 
would  not  absorb  the  entire  possible  output  at  the  price  then  fixed. 
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If,  on  this  point,  criticism  of  the  findings  of  the  Congressiotial  com- 
mittee of  1892  is  in  order,  it  would  appear  that  the  peculiar  seasonal 
variation  of  demand,  described  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  report,  was 
not  sufficiently  considered  as  a  factor  in  the  situation.  The  final  con- 
clusion of  the  committee  was  that  the  price  of  coal  had  been  advanced 
by  the  combination  within  ten  months,  in  the  kind  most  consumed  by 
housekeepers,  upward  of  $1.25  per  ton;  and  that,  moreover,  the  inde- 
pendent operators  were  being  gmdually^  eliminated  by  reason  of  the 
exorbitant  freight  rates  which  the  railroad  companies  charged  for  haul- 
ing their  product. 

The  years  1894  and  1895  were  most  unfortunate  for  all  the  anthra- 
cite coal  roads.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  attempted  Reading  combina- 
tion and  the  continued  insolvency  of  the  parent  company,  enabling  it 
to  operate  without  anj^  attempt  at  earning  interest  on  its  obligations, 
pushed  competition  to  a  ruinous  extreme.  An  attempt  at  a  renewal 
of  the  old  allotment  was  made  in  1896,  but  the  experience  at  this  time, 
as  well  as  of  all  the  preceding  years,  was  that  such  a  pool,  which  was 
in  the  nature  of  things  secret,  could  not  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
the  old  abuses.  It  was  freely  predicted  at  that  time  that  the  only 
logical  outcome  would  be  a  renewal  of  the  attempt  at  actual  combina- 
tion, such  an  attempt  to  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  purchase  and  not 
of  lease,  while  at  the  same  time  the  project  should  be  financed  by 
banking  interests  competent  to  pi*ovide  the  enormous  amount  of 
necessarv  funds. 


THE  CONSOLIDATIONS  OF  1900-1901. 

Certain  phases  of  the  recent  notable  tendency  toward  consolidation 
among  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  have  already  been  noted  in 
an  earlier  portion  of  this  report.  This  tendency  has  been  peculiarly 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  anthracite-coal  properties.  It  has  assumed 
two  distinct  phases.  The  first  of  these,  namely,  the  elimination  of 
independent  operators,  involves  merely  a  repetition  of  the  methods 
,  employed  nin^  years  earlier;  while  the  second,  railroad  consolidation 
by  purchase,  aims  to  substitute  this  more  definite  action  for  the  elastic 
and  hitherto  illegal  policy  of  combination  by  lease.  These  two  fea- 
tures of  the  present  situation  deserve  consideration  separately. 

ELIMINATION   OF   INDEPENDENT  OPERATOKS. 

The  principal  event  connected  with  the  attempted  elimination  of  coal 
production  independent  of  the  transportation  companies  has  consisted 
of  the  purchase  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company'  by  the  Erie  Rail- 
road. This  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  as  our  map  of  the  Wyoming 
region  indicates,  controls  some  of  the  most  valuable  properties  in 
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the  heart  of  the  richest  field.  Its  production  is  not  proportionately 
great,  amounting  to  slightly  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments 
for  1900.  Its  importance  is  due  rather  to  the  fact  that  its  reserves 
for  future  production  are  great,  and  also  that  it  was  the  largest 
of  the  single  companies  still  independent  of  the  railroads.  Its  inde- 
pendence has  also  in  a  measure  been  accentuated  by  the  fact  of  its 
ownership  of  a  connecting  road,  the  Eric  and  Wyoming  Valley,  with 
an  outlet  at  Hawley  on  the  Erie  system. 

Some  three  years  ago  the  independent  operators  who,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  are  most  important  in  the  Northern  field,  projected  an 
independent  connecting  itiilroad  line,  with  a  view  to  securing  lower 
and  more  equable  freight  i*ates  to  tidewater.  The  earliest  of  these 
attempts  was  frustrated  by  the  purchase  of  many  of  the  mines  which 
had  pledged  tonnage  to  this  road  through  the  agency  of  the  Temple 
Iron  Company.  A  second  attempt  was  also  made  to  secure  an  outlet 
to  tidewater  by  the  construction  of  a  railroad  following  the  aban- 
doned Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  to  Kingston,  on  the  Hudson  River. 
The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  was  an  important  factor  in  this 
enterprise.  Thus,  to  the  leading  incentive  of  eliminating  the  most 
important  of  the  independent  operators  by  the  purchase  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company,  was  added  the  advantage  arising  from  a 
frustration  of  this  projected  construction  of  an  independent  railroad 
to  tidewater.  The  opposition  of  the  established  railroads  to  any 
such  attempt  at  new  construction  was  manifested  also  by  the  New 
York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  which  proceeded  to  buy  up  all 
the  independent  operators  who  had  agreed  to  ship  over  this  new  road 
in  case  it  were  built. 

The  purchase  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  was  made  by  the 
Erie  Railroad  through  the  mediation  of  the  banking  house  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  Agents  traversed  the  entire  northeastern  region  of 
Pennsylvania  for  months,  purchasing  shares  in  the  coal  company  for 
whatever  price  was  necessary  in  order  to  give  control.  The  company 
had  been  paying  about  16  per  cent  dividends,  and  with  a  capital  of 
$5,000,000  had  accumulated  a  surplus  of  twice  that  amount,  so  that 
the  price  asked  for  the  stock  was  obviously  not  low.  It  is  reported 
that  the  average  price  paid  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  was  $552  a  share. 
This  property  when  purchased  was  then  turned  over  to  the  Erie  Rail- 
road in  return  for  $32,000,000  of  4  per  cent  fifty-year  collateral  trust 
bonds,  secured  by  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company 
and  also  by  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany, recently  acquired  by  the  Erie.  In  addition  to  this,  the  plan 
provided  for  an  issue  of  $5,000,000  of  preferred  stock.  Criticism  has 
been  directed  against  this  operation  on  the  ground  that  the  price  paid 
by  the  Erie  Railroad  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  was  excessive.  Testi- 
mony before  the  Industrial  Commission  indicates  that  this  was  in  fact 
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the  highest  price  paid  for  such  properties  in  the  history  of  the  busi- 
ness, judged  on  the  ba^is  not  of  acreage,  but  according  to  ton  of  out- 
put. On  the  basis  of  a  similar  valuation  the  coal  lands  of  the  Reading 
Company  would  be  worth  $125,000,000,  as  against  a  present  esti- 
mate on  the  books  of  the  company  at  the  last  reorganization  of  only 
$70,000,000.  On  this  basis  it  will  cost  the  Erie  Railroad  4  per  cent 
on  $32,000,000  of  bonds,  plus  dividends  on  five  millions  of  preferred 

'  stock,  or  approximately  60  cents  a  ton  on  the  output  at  the  old  rates. 
While  this  amount  may  not  necessarily  be  added  to  the  price  of  coal, 
since  the  proportion  produced  by  this  company  is  small,  it  would  seem 
that  it  might  tend  to  reduce  the  profits  of  the  purchasing  company  in 
the  end.  One  favorable  feature  of  the  transaction,  however,  is  that 
it  is  not  one  merely  inv^olving  the  consent  of  a  bare  majority  of  the 
stockholders,  but  that  practically  99  per  cent  of  the  old  shareholders  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  participated  in  the  advantages  of  the 
transaction.  To  what  amount  the  bankers'  profits  rose  was  not  devel- 
oped in  the  testimony  before  this  Commission. 

The  elimination  of  the  independent  coal  operators  was  attempted  in 
a  second  way,  namely,  by  securing  forfeit  of  their  independence  of 
action  by  means  of  long-time  shipping  contracts  with  the  railroads. 

•  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
tidewater  price  allowed  had  been  increased  from  66  to  60  per  cent  by 
contracts  made  some  years  ago.  Most  of  these  conti*acts  terminating 
in  1901,  it  was  proposed  by  the  railroads  that  a  uniform  new  contract 
be  oiafered  in  renewal  by  all  the  railroads  jointly,  on  the  basis  of  an 

'  increase  of  the  percentage  to  66  per  cent  of  tidewater  price.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  return  for  this  decidedly  favorable  offer,  the  operators 
were  to  bind  themselves  to  ship  over  no  other  roads  during  the  entire 

.  life  of  their  properties;  that  is  to  say,  until  the  mines  should  have  been 
entirely  worked  out.  This  is  a  notable  departure  from  all  previous 
forms  of  contract,  which  had  been  made  for  a  definite  term  of  years. 
Inasmuch  as  the  proportion  of  independent  coal  output  has  been 
decreasing  for  many  years,  such  contracts  as  this  would  finally  dispose 
of  the  small  fraction  now  in  existence.  It  would  forever  remove  a 
most  disturbing  factor  in  any  attempt  by  the  railroads  to  fix  among 
themselves  both  the  amount  of  output  and  the  price.  Probabilities 
pointed  strongly,  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  by  the  Industrial 
Commission  in  the  spring  of  1901,  toward  voluntary  acceptance  of 
these  contracts  by  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  independent 
operators;  but  later  advices  show  that  the  arrangement  is  likely  to 

'  fall  through.    The  clause  providing  for  permanent  sacrifice  of  inde- 

,'  pendence  seems  to  have  aroused  the  greatest  opposition.  Whether  a 
renewed  attempt  under  more  favorable  conditions  will  be  made,  sub- 
sequently, remains  to  be  seen. 
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RAILROAD  CONSOLIDATION. 

The  second  factor  in  the  recent  tendency  toward  monopolistic  com- 
bination in  the  anthracite  field,  viz,  actual  railroad  consolidation,  has 
been  the  purchase  of  the  Central  Kailroad  of  New  Jersey  by  the 
Reading  Company.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  this  event 
in  an  earlier  part  of  this  report.  In  January,  1901,  the  Reading 
Company  purchased  145,000  shares  in  a  total  of  272,138  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the  price  paid 
being  $160  per  share.  This  was  financed  by  the  issue  of  60,353  first 
preferred,  and  34,275  second  preferred  shares  of  stock,  together  with 
the  issue  of  $23,000,000  of  4  per  cent  collateral  trust  bonds  due  in 
1951,  secured  by  the  deposit  of  the  shares  of  the  Central  Railroad 
purchased,  as  well  as  by  29,900  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Perkiomen  Railroad  and  4,400  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Port 
Reading  Railroad.  Although,  according  to  competent  testimony  before 
the  Industrial  Commission,  the  price  paid  to  the  banking  house  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  which  secured  control  of  the  shares  before  reselling 
them  to  the  Reading  Company,  was  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the  advantages  to  the  Reading  from 
such  a  consolidation  are  most  patent. 

Inspection  of  our  maps  of  coal  lands  reveals  the  importance  of  the 
holdings  of  the  Central  Railroad,  particularly  in  the  Southern  and 
Middle  fields.  The  shipments  of  the  Central  Railroad,  moreover, 
constituted  last  year,  as  the  diagram  at  page  444  shows,  nearly  12  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  all  the  railroads.  The  combination  of 
these  two  railroads,  therefore,  gives  to  the  Reading  Company  directly 
the  control  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  shipments  on  the  basis  of  ^ 
the  allotment  of  1900.  A  direct  line  from  the  Schuylkill  field  to  tide- 
water is  also  afforded,  as  seen  by  the  map  of  the  anthracite  coal  rail- 
roads, thereby  greatly  lessening  the  length  of  haul  which  the  Reading 
Company  was  foniierly  compelled  to  make  to  reach  New  York  by  way 
of  Philadelphia.  This,  at  the  same  time,  relieves  the  main  lines  of  the 
Reading  Company  of  this  class  of  traffic.  Its  general  business  has 
developed  greatly  during  the  last  few  years.  Whereas  at  one  time  65 
per  cent  of  its  tonnage  was  coal,  the  proportion  has  fallen  to  about  40 
per  cent  at  the  present  time.  The  main  lines  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading,  therefore,  can  devote  greater  attention  to  the  development 
of  this  miscellaneous  business,  leaving  the  direct  route  to  New  York 
to  the  Central  Railroad  as  a  special  outlet  for  its  anthracite  coal  tmffic. 

The  advantages  of  the  transaction  to  the  parent  company  are  of  still 
greater  importance  for  the  future  than  at  the  present  time.  The 
reserve  supply  of  the  Central  Railroad  is  the  largest  and  richest  except 
that  of  the  Reading  Company  itself.  This  is  manifest  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  the  Bond  Record  for  1896,  made  upon  the  basis 
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of  the  investigations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Waste  Commission. 
Judging  by  shipments  of  1895,  the  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad  had 
at  that  time  but  nine  years'  supply.  It  has  considerably  increased 
this  reserve  by  purchases  in  connection  with  the  events  of  the  last 
two  years,  as  already  described.  The  Erie  system  owned  twenty-one 
years'  supply,  and  acquired,  by  the  purchase  of  the  New  York, 
Susquehanna  and  Western,  eighteen  years'  supply  of  that  company. 
The  reserves  of  the  other  companies  were  as  follows:  Delaware  and 
Hudson,  twenty-six  years;  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  iSfty-four 
years;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  fifty-four  years;  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  sixty-three  years;  Lehigh  Valley,  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  years;  and  the  Reading  Company,  two  hundred  and  six- 
teen years.  The  average  of  all  these  companies  gives  a  figure  of  one 
hundred  and  nine  years,  which  is  interesting  for  comparison  with  the 
testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  On  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  the  importance  of 
the  consolidation  of  the  Reading  and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey 
becomes  at  once  apparent.  It  is  confirmed,  furthermore,  by  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  Reading  Company,  which  concludes  with  the 
following  complacent  statement  to  its  stockholders,  that — 

The  acquisition  of  the  control  of  the  Jersey  Central,  is  not  only  of  enormous 
advantage  because  of  the  additional  facilities  given  to  the  system,  but  through  its 
acquisition  the  Reading  system  now  owns  and  controls  about  63  per  cent  of  all  the 
unmined  anthracite  coal  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

COMMUNITY  OF  INTEREST. 

It  is  not  clear,  either  from  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion or  from  other  information  available,  what  degree  of  actual  con- 
solidation by  exchange  of  stock  holdings  prevails  among  the  other 
roads  in  the  anthi*acite  field.  Considerable  evidence  tends  to  show 
that  effective  control  by  unity  of  stock  ownership  is  given  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  entire  output  of  the  field.  Thus,  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Riilroad,  since  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  took  up  their  option  on  the 
stock  of  that  company  held  by  the  Packer  estate,  is  quite  certainly 
controlled  by  the  same  financial  interest  which  entirely  dominates  the 
Beading  Company.  The  Erie  sj^stem  also  is  understood  to  be  a  Mor- 
gan road,  despite  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  Hill  interests  in  the 
Northwestern  transcontinental  lines  had  secured  control.  The  Erie 
road,  through  its  acquisition  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Western,  and  the 
purchase  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  now  controls  more  than 
11  per  cent  of  the  total  output.  The  Lackawanna  road,  with  its  12 
per  cent  of  shipments  in  1900,  is  an  important  factor,  but  its  definite 
relation  to  the  Morgan  interests  has  not  been  made  clear.  Its  sub- 
stantial unanimity  of  interest  with  the  roads  previously  named  is, 
however,  apparent.     While  for  many  years  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
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has  persisted  in  independent  action,  and  while  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Company  is  usually  credited  with  Vanderbilt  affiliation,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  output  more  or  less  directly  controlled  by  the  Morgan 
interests  is  probably  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
shipment.  The  only  roads  which,  it  is  maintained  with  showing  of 
authority,  are  entirely  independent  are  the  Ontario  and  Western,  and 
the  firm  of  ^Coxe  Brothers,  which  owns  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and 
Schuylkill.  These  two  roads  together,  however,  control  but  slightly 
over  7  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  CONSOLIDATION. 

On  the  basis  of  all  this  evidence  it  appears  that  the  trend  toward 
consolidation  by  actual  purchase,  not  only  of  one  railroad  by  another, 
but  of  independent  coal  holdings  by  the  railroads,  together  with  the 
extension  of  the  conm[iunity  of  ownership  idea,  is  unmistakable.  It 
can  not  be  long  before  the  anthracite  coal  business  of  the  United  States, 
in  all  its  enormous  extent  and  commercial  value,  will  be  entirely 
monopolized  by  a  few  powerful  financial  interests.  The  only  safe- 
guard for  the  public  against  exorbitant  prices  must  be  found  either  in 
the  competition  of  other  fuels,  in  enlightened  self-interest  on  the  part 
of  the  railroads,  or  in  the  immediate  application  of  governmental  regu- 
lation. Competition  between  either  the  producers  of  anthracite  coal 
or  the  railroads  which  transport  their  product  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  of  the  slightest  effect.  Any  discussion  which  does  not 
proceed  upon  this  assumption  is  bound  to  be  futile  and  misleading. 
Competition  can  not  be  perpetuated.  It  has  disappeared  apparently 
once  and  for  all.  It  is  important,  therefore,  at  this  point  to  distin- 
guish between  the  advantages  and  evils  which  such  a  condition  both 
of  natural  and  of  artificial  monopoly  entails. 

limitation  upon  high  prices. 

There  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  an  effective  bar  to  extraordi- 
narily high  prices  for  anthracite  coal  exists  in  the  competition  of  other 
fuels,  such  as  the  bituminous  product,  natural  and  artificial  gas,  etc. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  competition  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  whereas 
the  output  of  hard  coal  has  greatly  increased  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  has  enormously  outstripped 
it  in  the  rate  of  increase.  While  a  few  years  ago  the  two  varieties  of  fuel 
were  consumed  in  about  the  same  quantity,  the  output  of  bituminous 
coal  is  now  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  anthracite.  The 
effectiveness  of  this  competition  between  hard  and  soft  coal  is  limited, 
however,  to  those  sizes  of  anthracite  which  are  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  And  it  is  particularly  in  the  so-called  "small  sizes"  of 
anthracite  coal,  such  as  pea,  buckwheat,  and  rice,  that  the  largest propor- 
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tion  of  increaf«e  in  eonKumption  in  recent  years  has  taken  place.  Thus 
the  <x>nKuinption  of  "  prepared  sizen,*^  those  which  are  for  domestic  and 
not  for  manufacturing  us«».  sufferedan  absolute  lossof  over  12  |>er  cent  in 
the  Eantem  and  Middle  States  from  IHbS  to  IsU^.  Thi:*,  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States,  is  due  to  the  direct  competition  of  bitumin- 
ous <5oal  for  use  in  manufacture.  The  price  of  these  small  sizes  of 
hard  coal  must  f>e  coa^e^fuently  less  than  those  for  the  prepared  sizes, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  sometimes  cost  more  to  produce.  In 
l8Ji6  aliout  one-third  of  the  total  output  consisted  of  ^'^ steam  sizes''' 
sold  at  a  sufficiently  low  price  to  meet  this  competition.  The  relative 
loss  on  this  size  is  made  up  by  the  oi>erators  on  the  profit  accruing 
from  the  sale  of  the  "'prepared  sizes/'  such  as  stove,  nut,  and  furnace, 
which  are  sold  for  domestic  consumption. 

STATISTICS  OF  PRICES. 

Consideration  of  the  price  statistics  of  anthracite  coal  for  the  last 
ten  years  shows  that  the  present  range  at  tidewater  is  very  much 
higher  than  in  181^8-99,  although  it  has  not  yet  attained  a  level  as 
high  as  during  the  y<»rs  1891-1893,  during  which  the  former  attempt 
at  wholesale*  consolidation  by  lease  was  being  made.  Prices  during 
the  present  year  are  in  part  a  reflection  of  the  coal  strike  in  the  fall  of 
19(K>.  A  range  of  from  2()  to  30  cents  higher  than  during  the  corre- 
sponding periods  last  year  is  indicated.  Many  witnesses,  among 
them  representatives  of  the  operators  themselves,  assert  that  any  fur- 
ther increase  of  price  would  undoubtedly  operate  to  restrict  the 
demand.  There  is  much  expert  testimony  to  show  that  a  difference  in 
price  Ix^tween  hard  and  soft  coal  greater  than  $2.50  or  tS  per  ton 
profoundly  affects  the  total  consumption.  Soft  coal  prices  are  un- 
doubtedly the  ultimate  regulators  of  the  price  of  hard  coal,  although 
it  is  probable  that  the  influence  is  less  marked  in  the  case  of  the  sizes 
for  domestic  use,  as  has  already  been  noted.  On  the  other  hand,  cer- 
tain economic  changes  have  tended  in  recent  years  to  restrict  naturally 
the  consumption  of  hard  coal  even  for  household  purposes.  Promi- 
nent among  these  is  the  growth  of  apartment  houses,  which,  being 
heated  by  steam,  supplant  a  considerable  demand  for  hard  coal  to  be 
burned  in  individual  stoves  and  grates.  The  gas  stove,  particularly 
in  the  great  cities,  is  also  displacing  anthracite  coal,  and  all  such 
experiments  as  are  now  being  made  by  the  New  England  Gas  and 
Coke  Company  in  the  production  of  a  cheap  fuel  made  from  Canadian 
coal  certainly  tend  to  restrict  consumption.  An  effective  bar  to 
prices  very  nmch  higher  than  those  which  prevail  at  this  time  seems 
therefore  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  clear  whether,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  maximum  price  is  thus  fixed,  the  price  for  domestic 
use  may  not  range  from  30  to  50  cents  higher  than  it  otherwise 
•*^i(ifht,  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  wholesale  combination  among  the 
^ucors. 
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Whatever  the  range  of  present  prices  is,  it  seems  certain  that,  as 
yeai's  go  by,  the  price  is  liltely  to  remain  at  its  present  or  even  at  a 
higher  figure.  The  surface  deposits  are  being  largely  worked  out. 
Before  many  yeara  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  the  deeper  measures, 
which  can  only  be  mined  at  a  greatly  increased  cost  by  reason  of 
danger  from  water,  gas,  and  other  factors  of  a  technical  nature  inci- 
dent to  mining  at  great  depths.  One  reason  asserted  by  the  Reading 
CJompany  for  holding  its  reserves  in  the  Schuylkill  field  so  largely 
undeveloped  is  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  produce  from  that  region  in 
competition  with  the  operators  in  the  Northern  fields,  where  the  expense 
of  mining  was  so  much  less.  With  a  greater  and  greater  concentration 
of  mining  in  the  more  diflScult  portions  of  the  field,  the  price  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  companies  which 
have  for  years  been  carrying  these  reserve  lands  at  the  expense  of 
present  consumers,  should  be  expected  to  relieve  themselves  gradually 
of  this  incubus  by  appropriate  methods  of  finance.  It  is  indubitable 
that  the  financial  distress  of  the  Reading  Company  and  the  long  chroni- 
cle of  bankruptcy,  receivership,  and  reorganization  of  others  of  the 
anthracite  coal  roads,  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
panies have  made  their  reserves  for  future  years  a  charge  upon  present 
income.  If  by  means  of  reserve  fund  operations  they  can  be  relieved 
in  part  of  this  burden  as  development  proceeds  in  the  reserved  lands, 
it  would  seem  that  the  public  had  a  right  to  expect  an  advantage  there- 
from in  a  decrease  of  price.  Whether  this  deserved  decrease  of  price 
will  do  more  than  offset  in  part  the  increased  cost  incident  to  mining  at 
greater  and  greater  depths,  the  future  alone  can  determine. 

preservation  of  the  future  supply. 

This  brings  us  then  to  a  final  consideration  of  profound  significance 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Inasmuch  as  the  supply 
of  this  high-grade  fuel  is  strictly  limited,  and  is  bound  to  be  exhausted 
within  a  few  generations  at  the  present  increasing  rate  of  consump- 
tion, it  seems  highly  desirable  that  its  use  should  be  restricted  so  far 
as  possible  to  domestic  consumption.  Its  use  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses on  a  large  scale,  if  it  involves  other  than  the  utilization  of  steam 
sizes  as  a  by-product  incident  to  the  production  of  the  prepared  or 
household  sizes,  would  seem  to  be  a  waste  of  one  of  our  most  valuable 
natural  resources.  There  is  an  abundance  of  soft  coal  for  these  pur- 
poses. Such  use  for  manufactures  to  any  increasing  degree  must  the 
more  speedily  exhaust  the  supply  available  for  domestic  consumption. 
Were  the  anthracite-coal  producers  to  resort  once  more  to  ruinous  com- 
petition, thereby  depressing  the  price  of  coal  to  perhaps  two-thirds  of  its 
present  figure,  an  enormous  increase  in  consumption  for  factories  or 
similar  purposes  must  result.     Any  development  of  the  coal  fields  which 
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tion  of  increase  in  consumption  in  recent  years  has  taken  place.  Thus 
the  consumption  of  "prepared  sizes,"  those  which  are  for  domestic  and 
not  for  manufacturing  use,  suffered  an  absolute  loss  of  over  12  per  centin 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  from  1883  to  1893.  This,  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States,  is  due  to  the  direct  competition  of  bitumin- 
ous coal  for  use  in  manufacture.  The  price  of  these  small  sizes  of 
hard  coal  must  be  consequently  less  than  those  for  the  prepared  sizes, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  sometimes  cost  more  to  produce.  In 
1896  about  one-third  of  the  total  output  consisted  of  ''steam  sizes" 
sold  at  a  sufficiently  low  price  to  meet  this  competition.  The  relative 
loss  on  this  size  is  made  up  by  the  operators  on  the  profit  accruing 
from  the  sale  of  the  ''prepared  sizes,"  such  as  stove,  nut,  and  furnace, 
which  are  sold  for  domestic  consumption. 

STATISTICS  OF  PRICES. 

Consideration  of  the  price  statistics  of  anthracite  coal  for  the  last 
ten  years  shows  that  the  present  range  at  tidewater  is  very  much 
higher  than  in  1898-99,  although  it  has  not  yet  attained  a  level  as 
high  as  during  the  years  1891-1893,  during  which  the  former  attempt 
at  wholesale'  consolidation  by  lease  was  being  made.  Prices  during 
the  present  year  are  in  part  a  reflection  of  the  coal  strike  in  the  fall  of 
1900.  A  range  of  from  20  to  30  cents  higher  than  during  the  corre- 
sponding periods  last  year  is  indicated.  Many  witnesses,  among 
them  representatives  of  the  operators  themselves,  assert  that  any  fur- 
ther increase  of  price  would  undoubtedly  operate  to  restrict  the 
demand.  There  is  much  expert  testimony  to  show  that  a  difference  in 
price  between  hard  and  soft  coal  greater  than  $2.50  or  $3  per  ton 
profoundly,  affects  the  total  consumption.  Soft  coal  prices  are  un- 
doubtedly the  ultimate  regulators  of  the  price  of  hard  coal,  although 
it  is  probable  that  the  influence  is  less  marked  in  the  case  of  the  sizes 
for  domestic  use,  as  has  already  been  noted.  On  the  other  hand,  cer- 
tain economic  changes  have  tended  in  recent  years  to  restrict  natumlly 
the  consumption  of  hard  coal  even  for  household  purposes.  Promi- 
nent among  these  is  the  growth  of  apartment  houses,  which,  being 
heated  by  steam,  supplant  a  considerable  demand  for  hard  coal  to  be 
burned  in  individual  stoves  and  grates.  The  gas  stove,  particularly 
in  the  great  cities,  is  also  displacing  anthracite  coal,  and  all  such 
experiments  as  are  now  being  made  by  the  New  England  Gas  and 
Coke  Company  in  the  production  of  a  cheap  fuel  made  from  Canadian 
coal  certainly  tend  to  restrict  consumption.  An  effective  bar  to 
prices  very  much  higher  than  those  which  prevail  at  this  time  seems 
therefore  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  clear  whether,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  maximum  price  is  thus  fixed,  the  price  for  domestic 
use  may  not  range  from  30  to  50  cents  higher  than  it  otherwise 
might,  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  wholesale  combination  among  the 
producers. 
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Whatever  the  range  of  present  prices  is,  it  seems  certain  that,  as 
years  go  by,  the  price  is  likely  to  remain  at  its  present  or  even  at  a 
higher  figure.  The  surface  deposits  are  being  largely  worked  out. 
Before  many  years  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  the  deeper  measures, 
which  can  only  be  mined  at  a  greatly  increased  cost  by  reason  of 
danger  from  water,  gas,  and  other  factors  of  a  technical  nature  inci- 
dent to  mining  at  great  depths.  One  reason  asserted  by  the  Reading 
Company  for  holding  its  reserves  in  the  Schuylkill  field  so  largely 
undeveloped  is  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  produce  from  that  region  in 
competition  with  the  operators  in  the  Northern  fields,  where  the  expense 
of  mining  was  so  much  less.  With  a  greater  and  greater  concentration 
of  mining  in  the  more  difficult  portions  of  the  field,  the  price  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  companies  which 
have  for  years  been  carrying  these  reserve  lands  at  the  expense  of 
present  consumers,  should  be  expected  to  relieve  themselves  gradually 
of  this  incubus  by  appropriate  methods  of  finance.  It  is  indubitable 
that  the  financial  distress  of  the  Reading  Company  and  the  long  chroni- 
cle of  bankruptcy,  receivership,  and  reorganization  of  others  of  the 
anthracite  coal  roads,  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
panies have  made  their  reserves  for  future  years  a  charge  upon  present 
income.  If  by  means  of  reserve  fund  operations  they  can  be  relieved 
in  part  of  this  burden  as  development  proceeds  in  the  reserved  lands, 
it  would  seem  that  the  public  had  a  right  to  expect  an  advantage  there- 
from in  a  decrease  of  price.  Whether  this  deserved  decrease  of  price 
will  do  more  than  offset  in  part  the  increased  cost  incident  to  mining  at 
greater  and  greater  depths,  the  future  alone  can  determine. 

preservation  of  the  future  supply. 

This  brings  us  then  to  a  final  consideration  of  profound  significance 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Inasmuch  as  the  supply 
of  this  high-grade  fuel  is  strictly  limited,  and  is  bound  to  be  exhausted 
within  a  few  generations  at  the  present  increasing  rate  of  consump- 
tion, it  seems  highly  desimble  that  its  use  should  be  restricted  so  far 
as  possible  to  domestic  consumption.  Its  use  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses on  a  large  scale,  if  it  involves  other  than  the  utilization  of  steam 
sizes  as  a  by-product  incident  to  the  production  of  the  prepared  or 
household  sizes,  would  seem  to  be  a  waste  of  one  of  our  most  valuable 
natural  resources.  There  is  an  abundance  of  soft  coal  for  these  pur- 
poses. Such  use  for  manufactures  to  any  increasing  degree  must  the 
more  speedily  exhaust  the  supply  available  for  domestic  consumption. 
Were  the  anthracite-coal  producers  to  resort  once  more  to  ruinous  com- 
petition, thereby  depressing  the  price  of  coal  to  perhaps  two-thirds  of  its 
present  figure,  an  enormous  increase  in  consumption  for  factories  or 
similar  purposes  must  result.     Any  development  of  the  coal  fields  which 
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shall  so  fix  the  price  as  on  the  one  hand  to  prevent  extoi*tion,  and  on 
the  other  to  offer  a  safeguard  against  such  low  prices  as  entail  waste, 
may  be  heartily  welcomed.  It  is  not  impossible  that  combination  under 
proper  supervision  may  be  able  to  prevent  waste  in  this  way,  to  econo- 
mize transportation  to  markets,  and  to  prevent  useless  duplication  of 
profits  and  commissions  to  middlemen.  As  a  return  for  this  service  a 
fair  profit  upon  the  actual  capital  involved  would  seem  to  have  been 
earned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
actual  capital  invested  shall  be  considered  as  a  basLii,  and  not  that  mal- 
administmtion  in  the  past,  or  future  profits  dependent  upon  monopolistic 
extortion,  shall  be  made  the  basis  either  of  capitalization  or  of  divi- 
dends. A  liberal  policy  in  this  respect  on  the  part  of  the  railroads 
does  not  seem  altogether  probable,  judging  by  the  events  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  but  it  is  always  possible  that  enlightened  self-interest 
may  recognize  that  any  continuation  of  the  present  experiment  of 
monopolistic  control  must  depend  upon  the  toleration  and  acquies- 
cence of  the  public.  A  short-sighted  policy  of  extortion  must  cer- 
tainly lead  to  remedial  legislation  at  the  hands  of  Congress  and  of  State 
legislatures.  Outraged  public  opinion  would  speedily  demand  redress 
in  some  form  or  other.  A  comprehensive  development  of  these  great 
natural  resources  along  definite  lines  of  policy  looking  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  future  supply,  and  its  utilization  for  those  purposes  for 
which  it  is  pecularly  suited,  seems  theoretically  to  be  most  desirable. 
Whether  it  can  be  realized  in  practice  will  depend  upon  the  wisdom 
and  conservatism  of  the  great  interests  which  have  it  in  charge. 


IX.    LAKE  TRANSPORTATION. 

GENERAL  CHARACTER  AND  IMPORTANCE. 

The  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  primarily  coastwise  trade 
among  the  lake  ports  of  the  United  States.  It  is  therefore  subject  to 
the  protective  statute  of  1817,  as  follows: 

Section  4  (act  of  1817).  That  no  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  imported 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture  thereof,  from  one  port  of  the  United  »Statea  to  another 
port  thereof,  in  a  vessel  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  a  subject  of  any  foreign 
power;  but  this  clause  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  sailing  of  any  foreign 
vessel  from  one  to  another  part  of  the  United  States;  Provided,  no  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  other  than  those  imported  in  such  vessels  from  such  foreign  port,  and 
which  shall  not  be  unladen,  shall  be  carried  from  one  port  or  place  to  another  in 
the  United  States. 

In  volume  and  character  the  lake  traflSc  is  peculiar  to  the  sections 
of  country  connected  by  these  great  waterways.  The  geographical 
position  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  such  as  to  connect  the  primary  grain 
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markets  and  the  ore  mines  of  the  Northwest  with  the  manufacturing 
States  of  the  East.  The  distance  between  the  head  of  the  lakes  and 
Buffalo  is  997  miles.  At  Duluth  the  spring  wheat  finds  access  to 
this  eastward  waterway.  Chicago  reaches  south  into  the  heart  of 
the  corn  belt.  On  both  the  southern  and  northern  shores  of  Lake 
Superior  the  more  important  ore  docks  are  located,  from  which 
the  chief  supply  of  ore  is  shipped  to  the  numerous  iron  and  steel 
industries  at  Pittsburg  and  vicinity,  on  the  lower  lake  shores  generally 
and  south  and  east  of  Chicago.  The  east-bound  movement  greatly 
exceeds  the  west-bound.  During  the  season  of  1900,  out  of  a  total 
freight  movement  of  25,643,073  tons  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
canals,  20,532,493  tons  were  east  bound  and  5,110,580  tons  west  bound. 
The  character  of  the  traffic  passing  through  this  connecting  link 
between  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing official  tables  covering  the  season  of  1900: 

East  and  wed  bound  commerce  paaaing  canals  at  Satdt  Sle,  Marie^  Mich,,  and  Ontario, 

for  the  season  of  1900. 

EAST  BOUND. 


Items. 


Copper net  tons. 

Grain bushels. 

Building  stone net  tons . 

Flour barrels. 

Iron  ore net  tons. 

Pig  iron do. . . 

Lumber M  feet  B.  M. 

Silver  ore net  tons. 

Wheat bushels. 

General  merchandiw net  tons. 

Passengers number. 


United  States 
canal 


126,671 

15,042,161 

43,912 

6,123.246 

15,489,617 

19,965 

898,098 

110 

31,325,698 

65,875 

16,965 


Canadian 
canal. 


4,895 

1,022,064 

4.990 

631,630 

1,003,951 

90 

11,558 


9,163,609 
20,458 
12.238 


Total. 


131,066 

16,064,225 

48,902 

6,754,876 

16,443,568 

20,075 

909,651 

110 

40.489,302 

86,338 

29,196 


WEST  BOUND. 


Coal ,  hard net  tons . 

Coal,  soft do... 

Flour barrels. 

Grain bushels. 

Manufactured  iron net  tons. 

Salt barrels. 

General  merchandise net  tons. 

Passengers number. 

Freight- 
East  bound net  tons. 

Westbound do... 


476, 131 

3.488,558 

212 

26.084 

97.101 

818,358 

894,885 

19,348 


39.384 
482,904 
5,600 
64,350 
18,409 
10,637 
60,179 
10,009 


19,102,494 
4,504,860 


1,429, 999 
605,720 


Total 23,607,854  1    2,035,719 


Vessel  passagcR number. . 

Registered  tonnage net  tons. . 


16,369 
20,136,782 


3,083 
2,179,062 


515,515 

8,971,462 

5,812 

110,434 

115.510 

828,895 

455,064 

29,857 


20.532.493 
5,110,580 


25,648,073 


19,452 
22,315,834 


NoiE.— In  addition  to  the  above  traffic  15.400  cords  pulp  wood  and  8,500,000  feet  pine  logs  passed 
over  the  rapids  bound  for  lower  lake  porta. 


The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  was  formerly  under  the  control  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  the  foresight  of  whose  public  men  led  them  to  cut 
a  canal  around  the  falls  on  the  American  side  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
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necting  ports  on  the  upper  and  lower  peninsulas.  By  1880  it  became 
apparent  that  this  connecting  waterway  was  so  largely  of  value  to 
interstate  commerce  as  to  make  it  highly  advisable  to  transfer  its  con- 
trol, improvement,  and  management  to  the  Federal  authorities.  The 
canal  has  since  then  been  regularly  in  charge  of  a  member  of  the  engi- 
neering division  of  the  United  States  Army. 

On  the  Canadian  side  of  the  St.  Marys  Falls  another  canal  was  opened 
for  tmffic  September  9,  1895.  In  subsequent  statements  of  statistics 
furnished  by  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  American  canal  the  figures  of 
both  the  American  and  Canadian  canals  are  given. 

The  construction  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  has  made  it  possible 
to  measure  the  lake  trade  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  lakes  for  a 
series  of  years,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  freight  carried  annually  and 
the  registered  tonnage  of  vessels.  Between  1881  and  1886  the  regis- 
tered tonnage  more  than  doubled;  by  1890  it  had  grown  to  four  times 
the  tonnage  of  1881;  by  1895  six  times,  and  by  1900  eleven  times  that 
of  1881.  The  number  of  vessels  had  reached  4,000  in  1881;  by  1890,  or 
within  ten  years,  it  had  grown  to  10,557,  and  by  1899  to  20,255  vessels. 
The  total  freight  carried  advanced  even  more  rapidly  than  the  rate  of 
increase  either  in  the  vessels  or  in  the  registered  tonnage.  From 
1,500,000  in  1881  it  increased  to  9,000,000  tons  in  1890  and  to  nearly 
26,000,000  in  1900.  The  growth  of  volume  of  commerce,  as  measured 
by  this  movement  through  the  canal,  for  the  period  of  twenty  years, 
from  1881  to  1900,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Growth  of  volume  of  commerce,  as  measured  by  tfie  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canals. 


Year. 

Total 
freight. 

Registered 
tonnage. 

Vefnels. 

Year. 

Total, 
freight. 

Registered 
tonnage. 

VesBcIa. 

1881 

1,567,741 
2.029,521 
2,267,105 
2,874,557 
3,256,628 
4,527,759 
5.494,649 
6.411.423 
7,516,022 
9,041,213 

2,092,757 
2,468,088 
2,042,269 
2,997,837 
8,035,937 
4,219,397 
4,897,698 
6,130.659 
7,221,936 
8,454,486 

4,004 
4,774 
4,316 
6,689 
5,380 
7,424 

1891 

8,888,759 
11,214,333 
10,796,572 
13,195,860 
15,062,580 
16,239,061 
18,982.765 
21,234,664 
25.256.810 
26,643,073 

8.400.686 
10,647,203 

8.949,764 
13,110,366 
16.806,781 
17,249,418 
17,619,933 
18,622,764 
21,958,347 
22,316,834 

10,191 

1882 

1892 

1893 

1894 

12,680 

1883 

12,006 

1884 

14. 491 

1885 

1895 

17,956 

1886 

1896 

18,616 

1887 

9,355 

'  1897 

17, 171 

1888 

7,803 

9,579 

10,657 

1 

1898 

17, 761 

1889 

1899 

1900 

20,255 

1890 

19,452 

INTERLAKE  AND  LOCAL  TRAFFIC. 

The  traffic  fi'om  one  lake  to  another  is  recorded  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  the  relation  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  other  lakes. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  freight  moves 
between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Erie;  86  per  cent  of  the  east-bound 
tonnage  passing  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canals  was  bound  for 
Lake  Erie  ports  in  1900,  and  nearly  96  per  cent  of  the  west-bound 
tonnage  originated  at  Lake  Erie  ports  and  was  destined  for  Lake 
Superior  ports. 
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Movement  of  east  and  vest  bound  freight, 

EAST  BOUND. 


From  Lake  Superior  ports  to- 


Net  tons. 


Lake  Michigan  porta !     2,064,819 


Lake  Huron  ports 

Lake  Erie  ports 

Lake  Ontario  ports 


669,405 
17,004,773 
218,496 


Total 


20,682,498 


WEST  BOUND. 


To  Lake  Superior  from  lower  lake  ports- 


Lake  Michigan  ports 
Lake  Huron  ports . . . 

Lake  Erie  ports 

Lake  Ontario  ports . . 

Total 


Net  tons. 


78.841 

130,388 

4,890,988 

15.468 


5,110,580 


Local  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  comparatively  undeveloped,  with 
the  exception  of  the  traffic  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  commerce  moved  is  carried  from  one  end  of  the  sys- 
tem to  the  other.  About  four-fifths  of  the  iron  ore  mined  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region  is  transported  to  Lake  Erie  ports,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  fifth  is  taken  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  The 
local  traffic  on  Ijake  Michigan  consists  mainly  in  the  cross-lake  traffic 
of  the  railroads  having  termini  on  both  sides.  The  cars  are  loaded 
bodily  on  car  ferries  and  taken  across  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
Manitowoc,  Milwaukee,  Kewaunee,  Menominee,  Marinette,  and  Glad- 
stone on  the  western  side,  and  Frankfort,  Ludington,  Muskegon,  and 
Ottawa  Beach  on  the  eastern  side,  enjoy  the  most  of  this  traffic. 
Lake  Michigan  is  the  only  lake  that  is  open  to  navigation  all  the  year. 

In  point  of  local  traffic  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie  have  devel- 
oped package  freight  lines  between  themselves  and  Buffalo  at  the  one 
end  and  Detroit  at  the  other.  The  fastest  steamers  on  this  body  of 
water  connect  Cleveland  with  the  above  terminal  ports.  For  a  long 
time  lake  passenger  and  packet  lines  were  successfully  operated  in 
competition  with  railroads,  but  such  is  not  now  the  case.  Such  traffic 
is  chiefly  conducted  by  steamship  lines  in  intimate  relations  with  or 
under  the  control  of  the  railroad  lines.  These  are  really  collectors 
and  distributers  of  freight,  acting  as  an  extension  of  the  scope  of 
railroad  territory.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  trunk  lines  have  their  lines 
of  steamships  which  make  regular  connections  with  upper  lake  ports 
and  with  the  terminal  ports  on  the  lower  lake  shores. 

On  Lake  Michigan,  centering  at  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  and  points 
farther  north  on  both  coasts,  for  the  whole  year  round  local  traffic  is 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  i-ailroads.  Constant  communication 
between  the  east  and  the  west  coasts  is  maintained  in  spite  of  ice  by 
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steam-driven. car  floats,  constructed  so  as  to  break  their  wa}%  even  in 
the  coldest  weather. 

The  main  movements  of  traffic  occur  between  the  upper  lake  ports 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  lower  lake  ports,  south  of  the  St.  Clair  River, 
notably  Detroit,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Ashtabula,  Conneaut,  Erie,  and 
Buffalo,  on  the  other.  No  accurate  statistics  of  the  traffic  movements 
on  the  whole  lake  system'are  available  for  the  period  prior  to  1889.' 

The  season  of  lake  navigation  is  about  eight  months  in  length.  It 
usually  opens  in  the  latter  part  of  April  and  closes  in  the  early  part 
or  about  the  middle  of  December.  Movements  from  the  upper  lakes 
are  dependent  on  the  opening  of  the  connecting  straits.  The  Straite 
of  Mackinac  are  usually  covered  with  ice  during  the  closed  season  of 
navigation  and  freight  movements  from  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
other  Lake  Michigan  points  are  detained  until  the  prospect  of  passing 
the  straits  is  practically  assured  in  the  spring.  From  Lake  Superior 
points  southward  to  the  lower  lakes  the  season  of  navigation  opens 
and  closes  with  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal. 

Nearly  all  the  commodities  handled  on  the  lakes  may  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  raw  materials.  The  chief  articles  of  traffic  from 
the  upper  lakes  eastward  are  flour  and  grain,  iron  ore,  and  lumber. 
Westward  the  traffic  is  primarily  coal,  salt,  and  general  merchandise. 
Owing  largely  to  the  small  number  of  articles  which  can  be  handled 
in  bulk  rapidly,  and  of  which  a  large  amount  enters  into  trade  at  a 
few  points,  the  traffic  operations  on  the  lakes  have  been  developed 
in  a  manner  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  In  the  first  place, 
the  size  of  vessels  has  been  greatly  enlarged  in  order  to  carry  a 
greater  bulk  at  lower  cost  per  unit.  Secondly,  the  terminal  facilities 
for  handling  these  leading  articles  have  all  been  enlarged  and  improved 
by  mechanical  equipments,  making  it  possible  to  load  and  unload  rap- 
idly and  therefore  to  increase  the  number  of  trips  which  a  vessel  may 
make  between  ports  in  a  season.  To  these  causes  more  than  any 
other  is  to  be  attributed  the  rapid  development  of  the  shipping  on 
the  lakes  and  the  traffic  movements  that  have  called  the  tannage  into 
existence. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  LAKE  GRAIN  TRADE. 

If  flour  be  included  with  grain,  the  value  of  this  grain  and  flour 
shipped  from  the  upper  lakes  in  1900  was  22  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  freight  passing  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canals.  From 
Chicago  grain  and  flour  shipments  by  lake  have  varied  according  to 
the  intensity  of  railroad  competition.     During  the  sixties  the  figiM'es 

*  Statistics  now  being  compiled  in  monthly  reports  by  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tintics  cover,  for  the  first  time,  practically  the  entire  lake  trade,  including,  for  August, 
1901,  116  receiving  points  and  222  shipping  points. 
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of  rail  and  lake  shipments  eastward  indicate  that  the  railroads  cut 
deeply  into  lake  tonnage  in  both  flour  and  wheat.  Thereafter  the 
advantage  in  east-bound  flour  shipments  remained  with  the  railroads 
until  the  present  day.  Not  since  1865  have  lake  shipments  of  flour 
exceeded  those  sent  over  the  trunk  lines  to  the  East.  In  wheat 
shipments  eastward  from  Chicago  the  case  is  different,  the  lakes  never 
having  lost  their  position  of  primacy,  except  for  a  year  at  a  time. 
Occasionally,  when  competition  among  railroads  was  cjirried  on  with 
a  cutthroat  recklessness,  as  in  1876,  or  when  a  failure  in  crops  pre- 
cipitated a  struggle  for  tonnage,  the  roads  have  reached  out  to  con- 
trol the  grain  movement  from  the  field  to  the  seaboard  in  their  own 
interests  at  any  cost.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  lakes  have  been  gaining 
rather  than  losing  in  competition  with  the  railroads  from  Chicago.' 
Conditions  have  developed  as  recently  as  a  season  or  two  ^o,  by  the 
change  in  the  current  of  the  Chicago  drain^e  canal,  which  render 
the  handling  of  vessels  at  Chicago  to  and  from  elevators  much  more 
hazardous  than  formerly.  This  has  increased  insurance  charges.  The 
Bouthwestward  trend  of  the  winter-wheat  belt  and  the  activity  of  the 
Gulf  roads  for  a  share  of  the  trans-Mississippi  trafl5c  in  grain  have 
both  tended  to  reduce  the  grain  movement  by  lake  from  Chicago. 
Nevertheless,  the  entire  grain  movement  from  Chicago,  including 
wheat,  corn,  and  oats,  has,  with  the  possible  exception  of  oats  in  later 
years,  been  by  water  in  increasing  proportion. 

Buffalo  receives  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  grain  coming 
down  the  lakes.  For  this  reason  the  figures  for  arrivals  of  grain  and 
flour  for  eastward  distribution  at  this  port  are  representative  of  the 
general  movement.  For  each  season,  to  September  30,  since  1877, 
the  flour  receipts,  grain  received,  and  grain  including  flour  are  stated 
below,  showing  the  comparative  progress  in  volume  of  trade  for 
this  portion  of  the  season. 

Lake  reeeipU  of  flour  and  grain  at  Buffalo,  by  leatmii,  to  September  SO} 


XurT 

BatheU. 

2.739.193 

mmele 

37,606,439 

8a.6M.S70 

tb 

mliRi.  on  elittistlrs 
•  A  barrel  oMlmir  I 


f  condltloimdowi 


lo  41  baBbelB  of  wbeaL 
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Increase  in  tonnage  has  favored  if  not  caused  the  downward  tendency 
in  rates.  It  was  not  until  1890  that  wheat  freight  rates  averaged  less 
than  2  cents  per  bushel  from  Chicago  to  BuflFalo.  With  that  year  the 
total  receipts  of  grain,  including  flour,  first  exceeded  a  hundred  mil- 
lion bushels.     Below  is  given  the  average  annual  rate  since  1860: 

Average  rates  on  wheaiper  bushel  by  lake  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo. 


Year. 

1 

Rate.  ' 

1    ! 

Year. 

Rate. 

Year. 

RaU\ 

1860 

'  Cents. 

9.89 

11.53 

10.49 

1874 

Cents. 
4.03 
3.42 
2.90  1 
8.72  : 
3.07 
4.74 
5.76 
3.44  1 
2.50 
3.41 
2,18 
2.02 
8.68 
4.13 

1888 

Cents. 
2.56 

1861 

1875 

1889 

2  51 

1862 

I  1876 

1890 

1  96 

1863 

1   7.51  1 

1877 

1891 

2.38 

1864 

9.58  1  1878 

1   9.78  ,  1879 

12.34  1!  1880 

,   6.67  I  1881 

'  .  7.14   1882 

6.81   1883 

5.88   1884 

'  1892 

2.19 

1865 

,  1893 

1.66 

1866 

'  1894 

1.27 

1867 

1  1895 

1.97 

1868 

1896 

1.70 

1869 

1897 

1.56 

1870 

1898 

1.58 

1871 

1   7.62 

11.46  1 

7.62 

1885 ' 

1886 

1887 

1899 

2.71 

1872 

1900 

U.79 

1873 

The  charges  for  shoveling,  trimming,  and  tallying  weights  amounted  to  $4.34  per  1,000  bushels  in  m  0. 

From  Duluth  to  Buffalo  the  water  rate  is  somewhat  higher  than  from 
Chicago,  chiefly  because  there  is  less  railroad  competition  than  at  Chi- 
cago.   The  difference  is,  however,  quite  small  and  apparently  decreasing. 

Range  of  lake  freight  rates  on  wheat  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo. 


Year. 


1900 
1899 
1898 
1897 
1896 
1895 
1894 
1893 


1 

Rate. 

'  Cents. 

2.0 

3.6 

1.8 

1.75 

2.12 

3.50 

Hto3 

lito3i 

Year. 


1892 
1891 
1890 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1886 


Rate. 


Cents. 
2iU>4 
l}t«9i 
2  to5 
2  to5 
2  to  5 
2  to8 
Si  to  8 


The  practice  is  to  accumulate  grain  in  the  storage  elevators  at  Duluth 
during  the  closed  season  of  navigation  and  to  ship  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, continuing  until  November  15,  when  the  insurance  rates  are 
increased. 


IRON-ORE  MOVEMENT  FROM  THE  UPPER  LAKES. 


Approximately  20,000,000  net  tons  of  iron  ore  are  now  carried  by 
lake  from  the  Lake  Superior  region  each  season  of  navigation.  This 
is  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  country  during 
the  year.  There  are  six  great  ranges  of  ore  mines,  including  the 
Michipicoten  range  in  Canada,  all  of  which  lie  from  10  to  200  miles 
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back  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  Eight  different  railroads 
coanect  the  mines  with  seven  shipping  ports,  at  which  are  located  20 
mammoth  wooden  docks  of  a  combined  length  of  27,788  feet  and  hav- 
ing a  storage  capacity  of  656,716  tons.  The  shipments  from  these 
seven  ports  yearly,  for  the  last  five  years,  by  lake  and  by  rail,  are 
given  in  the  table  following.  In  1900  the  rail  shipments  did  not 
amount  to  half  a  million  tons  out  of  a  total  shipment  of  19,059,393 
tons. 

Shipments  of  iron  ore  from  Ixike  Superior  porU,  1896-1900, 

[From  the  Marine  Review.] 


Upper  lake  ports  of  shipment. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


Bacanaba 

Marquette . . . 

Ashland 

Two  Harbors 
Gladstone  . . . 

Superior 

Duluth 


QrosstonM. 
2,321,931 
1.664,813 
1,566,236 
1,813,992 
220,887 
167,245 
1,988,932 


Grot»  ton*. 
2,302,121 
1,945.519 
2,067,637 
2,651,465 
341,014 
531.825 
2,376.064 


Total  by  lake ,    9,644,036     12,215,645 

Totalbyrall 290,792  '253,993 


Total  shipments , 


9,934,828 


12,469,638 


GroMtons. 
2,80:<,513 
2,245,965 
2,391.088 
2,693,246 
335,955 
550,403 
2,635,262 


13,655.432 
369,241 


14,024,673 


1899. 


1900. 


Oroutons. 
3,720,218 
2.733,596 
2,703,447 
3,973,783 
381,457 
878,942 
3,509.965 


17.901,358 
350.446 


18,251,804 


Qro99  tons. 
3,436,734 
2,661,861 
2,638,687 
4,007,291 
418.854 
1,522,899 
8.888.986 


18,570.815 
489.078 


19,059,393 


The  rates  of  freight  on  iron  ore  in  effect  during  the  season  of  1901 
were  as  follows:  From  Escanaba,  60  cents  per  ton  to  the  lower  Lake 
Erie  ports;  from  Marquette,  70  cents  per  ton,  and  from  the. head  of 
the  lakes  (Duluth,  Two  Harbors,  Superior),  80  cents  per  ton.  These 
rates  are  subject  to  the  usual  addition  of  5  cents  per  ton  to  ports  east 
of  Erie. 

Ten  ports  on  the  lower  shores  of  Lake  Erie  receive  fully  four-fifths 
of  this  ore  tonnage.  These  are  Toledo,  Sandusky,  Lorain,  Cleve- 
land, Fairport,  Ashtabula,  Conneaut,  Erie,  Buffalo,  and  Tonawanda. 
The  combined  receipts  at  the  docks  of  these  harbors  in  1900  were 
15,797,787  tons.  From  these  points  the  ore  is  distributed  to  furnaces 
in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  principally,  at  the  rate  of  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  season's  receipts  during  the  summer  and  one-fourth 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  By  the  end  of  April  the  docks  are 
cleared  and  ready  for  the  next  season's  arrivals.  Approximately 
7,000,000  tons  out  of  the  16,000,000  received  annually  go  in  equal 
portions  to  Cleveland  and  Ashtabula.  Fully  2,250,000  tons  are  now 
received  at  Conneaut,  while  Lorain,  Fairport,  Erie,  and  Buffalo  receive 
over  1,000,000  tons  each  per  season. 
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The  course  of  iron-ore  rates  during  the  two  decades  of  the  most 
rapid  development  for  this  traffic  is  given  below. 

Average  freight  rales  on  iron  ore  per  gross  tonfrmn  ports  named  to  Ohio  ports — Table  cov- 
ering wild  and  contrtxct  rales  jor  tivenly  years  past. 


Years. 


£}<caiial>R. 


Marquette. 


Wild.     Contmot.      Wild. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Average  twenty  years 


»1.36 

1.04 

1.22 

.87 

.78 

1.28 

1.59 

1.05 

1.01 

.89 

.84 

.74 

.66 

.46 

.73 

.62 

.45 

.51 

.95 


,874 


$1.76 

1.40 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

1.06 

1.40 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

.66 

1.00 

.85 

.60 

.54 

.70 

.45 

.45 

.60 

1.00 


12.05 

1.26 

1.40 

1.06 

.98 

1.51 

1.87 

1.30 

1.19 

1.07 

1.02 

.98 

.71 

.60 

.92 

.  66 

.55 

.60 

1.08i 

.78 


Contract. 


Aflhland  and  other 

ports  on  Lake 

Superior. 


12.45 

1.75 

1.20 

1.35 

1.05 

1.20 

1.63 

1.15 

1.10 

1.25 

.90 

1.15 

1.00 

.80 

.75 

.95 

.65 

.60 

.60 

1.10 


.91ft! 


1.08 


1.13 


Wild.     Contract. 


$1.25 

1.78 

2.23 

1.43 

1.34 

1.17 

1.11 

1.15 

.77 

.78 

1.13 

.77 

.57 

.62 

1.29ft 

.84ft 


«.90 


SI.  15 

1.20 

2.00 

1.25 

1.25 

1.35 

1.00 

1.25 

1.00 

.80 

.80 

1.05 

.70 

.60 

.60 

11.26 


>.90ft 


1  For  trimming  and  unloading  the  average  ihargc  in  1900  was 25  cents  per  ton. 
*  For  ten  years. 

Wild  rates  are  those  which  prevail  from  time  to  time  during  tha 
season  among  vesselmen,  who,  for  the  time  being,  find  the  carrying 
of  ore  more  profitable  than  that  of  other  traffic.  The  contract  rate  is 
that  agreed  upon  beforehand  for  the  season.  The  wild  rate  is  asually 
lower,  though  not  infrequently  higher,  than  the  contract  rate. 


THE  LAKE  COAL  TRADE. 

The  Northwest  has  thus  far  proved  to  be  singularly  wanting  in  coal 
beds  and  mineral-fuel  supplies  within  easy  reach  of  the  ore  supplies. 
This  has  been  probably  the  main  reason  why  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try has  not  made  more  progress  at  the  head  of  the  lakes  near  the  rich 
ore  beds.  The  coal  supply  for  this  entire  section  comes  mainly  from 
the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
and  Illinois.  The  quantity  of  coal  which  such  consuming  and  distrib- 
uting centers  as  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Duluth,  and  Superior  take  by 
lake  depends  much  on  the  extent  to  which  the  railroads  succeed  in  meet- 
ing the  requirements  especially  of  the  first  two  of  these  markets. 

The  anthracite  requirement  of  the  Northwest  is  distributed,  prin- 
cipall}^  through  Buffalo,  to  fewer  than  forty  different  ports.  Buffalo 
has  preserved  a  continuous  record  of  the  coal  shipments  for  twenty- 
eight  years.     This  record  may  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the  entire 
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anthracite  trade  by  lake,  especially  since  the  hard-coal  shipments  from 
Buffalo,  at  a  rough  approximation,  constitute  fully  nine-tenths  of  the 
entire  lake  movement  of  anthracite  coal.  These  shipments  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table,  prepared  by  the  Buffalo  Merchants' 
Exchange  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  coal 
shippers. 

Hard-coal  shipmenis  from  Buffalo. 


Yeaw.         Net  tons. 

1 

Years. 

Net  tons.  1 

1 

Yeara. 

1 

Net  tons.  ' 

Years.        Net  tons. 

1878 

670.440 
384,600 
439,730 
361.480 
466.070 
331,170 
680,640 

1880 

689,670 
825,240 
1,027,600 
1,467,778 
1,305,410 
1,506,000 
1.562,060 

1887 

1,904,060 
2,656,270 
2,156,670 
2,044,134 
2,366,895 
2,852,830 
2,703,678 
1 

1894 

3,486,265 
2,688.076 
2.242,326 
2.688.076 

1874 

1881 

1888 

1896 

1876 

1882 

1889 

1896 

1876 

1883 

1890 

1897 

1877 

1884 

1891 

1898 

2.331,199 

1878 

1885 

1892 

1899 

2.808,898 
1,937,811 

1879 

1886 

1898 

1900 

Somewhat  more  than  9,000,000  tons  of  coal,  including  both  anthmcite 
and  bituminous,  go  to  the  Lake  Erie  ports  for  shipment  to  other  desti- 
nations by  water.  The  extent  to  which  the  various  ports  participate  in 
the  annual  trade  is  indicated  in  the  following  table.  Buffalo  handles 
almost  exclusively  hard  coal.  Erie  handles  both  hard  and  soft  coal, 
while  the  other  ports  receive  and  ship  mostly  the  bituminous  variety. 
The  figures  are  also  from  the  records  of  the  Buffalo  Merchants' 
Exchange  for  Buffalo;  for  the  other  ports  they  are  derived  from  the 
reports  of  the  Ohio  State  mine  inspector. 

Coal  shipments  from  Lake  Erie  ports, 
[From  the  Marine  Review.] 


Porta. 


BufEalo.... 

Erie 

Conneaut . 
Ashtabula 
Falrport .. 
Cleveland. 

Lorain 

Huron 

Sandusky . 
Toledo 


Total 7,997,248 


1897 

1896. 

1899. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tbtw. 

2,334,829 

2,683,946 

2,810,566 

736,008 

920,221 

1.317,219 

185,048 

169,131 

217. 191 

992,970 

1,061,057 

957,357 

213,970 

306,468 

242,905 

1,943,934 

2,049,360 

1,701,608 

151,634 

172.260 

267,109 

176.028 

263,278 

340,073 

318,451 

694,976 

653,120 

944,875 

911,862 

866,957 

7,997,248 

9,262,668 

9,374,004 

1900. 


Tutu. 
1.972,841 
1,009,992 

351,016 
1,657,208 

271,720 
2,201,828 

480,772 

"'482*437 
1.035,663 

9,462,876 


The  lake  rate  on  coal  is  affected  by  two  conditions,  of  which  account 
must  be  taken  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of  this  trade.  The  first 
factor  is  the  increasing  share  of  the  railroads  in  supplying  Western 
demands.  As  is  seen  from  the  table  of  Chicago  receipts/  more  than 
half  of  the  coal  received  at  Chicago  in  1900  came  from  the  West  by  rail. 
Nearly  half  of  the  anthracite  receipts  came  by  rail  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1901.     The  reasons  for  an  increasing  supply  by  rail  are 

^  !■   »      ■     ■■     —       .■    —  ~ -     -mill      ■  »     ^      ». —  ■■■  ■  !■—■  —  — 1^.  I  1^  ■■  ^^^^ 

^  From  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association  Letter,  New  York. 
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the  roundabout  lake  route,  the  diflSeulty  of  rehandling  coal  econom- 
ically at  ports,  and  the  shortness  of  the  lake  season  of  navigation. 
Much  progress  has,  however,  recently  been  made  in  the  mechanical 
handling  of  coal,  both  in  loading  and  unloading. 

Comparative  receipUt  of  cfHti  at  Chicago. 


Sources  of  supply. 


AuKUHt — 


1900. 


Anthracite  by  lake 

Anthracite  by  rail 

Stock  on  hand  January  I 


Total 

Total  Western  coal 

Total  all  sources,  including  coke 


Tons. 
159,989 
66,138 


226,127 
323,988 
678,799 


1901. 


,  Eight  months  ending 
August— 


Tom. 
119,063 
78,151 


197,204 
297,016 
672,483 


1900. 


Tans. 
681,742 
481,862 
424,432 


1.488,036 
3,306.089 
6,230,816 


1901. 


Tons. 
414,818 
394,854 
199.416 


1,009,088 
3,019,776 
5,536,486 


The  other  factor  affecting  west-bound  rates  on  coal  by  lake  is  the 
peculiar  degree  of  competition  among  carriers  for  coal  tonnage.  East- 
bound  freight  is  several  times  larger  than  west  bound,  the  fonner  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  ore  and  the  latter  of  coal.  The  ore  freighters  have 
contracts  to  run  through  the  entire  season  between  upper-lake  and 
lower-lake  ports.  If  they  took  coal,  on  their  return  westward,  to  the 
leading  ports  of  Chicago  or  Milwaukee,  the}'  would  have  to  go  out  of 
their  way  to  reach  these  points  and  either  take  grain  east  again  or  go 
north  empty  from  Lake  Michigan  for  ore.  There  is  not  enough  coal 
to  suppl}^  cargoes  to  all  boats  returning  to  Lake  Superior  points,  hence 
the  rates  barely  cover  the  cost  of  delay  in  loading  and  unloading.  To 
Lake  Michigan  points,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good  price  has  to  be  paid 
to  get  boats  to  go  to  the  southern  end.  Grain  out  of  Chicago  can  not 
pay  as  high  a  i*ate  as  from  Duluth,  owing  to  railroad  competition. 
The  schedule  of  average  rates  on  hard  and  soft  coal  is  given  herewith 
for  ten  years. 

Average  daily  rales  on  soft  and  hard  coal  from  Ohio  ports  to  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 

Michigan  ports,  in  cents  per  net  ion. 


Years. 


1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Average  for  10  years 


Milwau- 
Kee. 


61 

58 
48 
484 
M 

284 
28 
69 
45 


47 


Soft  coal. 


Esea- 
naba. 


Duluth. 


52 

49 

43 

43 

40 

38  ; 

39 

37i 

39 

36i 

27 

294 

29i 

26 

26i 

23 

58 

45i 

40 

40 

39 

37 

Green 
Bay. 


55 

50 

494 

50 

324 

80 

284 

664 

45 


45 


Manito- 
woc. 


49 

41 

48 

51 

32 

31 

284 

67 

434 


Hard  coal. 


Chicago. 


48 


56 
59 
49 
46 
59 
36 
29 
28 
73 
48 


48 


Duluth. 


29 

43 

29 

25 

24 

24 

26 

23 

494 

394 


31 
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THE  LAKE  LUMBER  TRADE, 

Lumber  is  more  general  in  the  scope  of  its  distribution  than  any 
other  staple  article  of  lake  tmde.  The  lumber  regions  on  the  Mich- 
igan peninsulas,  together  with  those  regions  which  lie  west  of  the  lakes, 
have  contributed  vast  quantities  of  this  commodity  for  the  last  thirty 
years  to  the  markets  on  every  portion  of  these  waters.  Tonawanda  and 
Buffalo  have  generally  received  the  bulk  of  deliveries  for  distribution 
southward  and  eastward  bv  rail  and  canal.  For  the  season  of  1900, 
31  lake  ports  received  1,417,028,000  board-measure  feet  and  shipped 
905,690,000  board-measure  feet.  These  figures  are  probably  under- 
estimates. 

Nevertheless  these  statistics  show  that  among  receiving  markets  there 
are  three  which  stand  out  prominently — Chicago,Cleveland,  and  Buffalo. 
If  we  include  South  Chicago  receipts  with  those  of  ChicAgo,  these  three 
ports  take  65  per  cent  of  the  total  lake  receipts.  By  including  Tona- 
wanda there  are  four  ports  which  together  took  1,047,000,000  feet  for 
the  season  of  1900^  equal  to  73  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts.* 

All  of  these  cities  are  distributing  centers  of  corresponding  magni- 
tude, but  their  distributive  movements  of  lumber  are  largely  rail  move- 
ments. The  Buffalo  rail  shipments  in  1899  in  round  numbers  amounted 
to  314,000,000  feet,  and  the  lake  shipments  for  1900  were  only  a  little 
more  than  2,000,000  feet.  Chicago  shipments  by  rail  in  1899  amounted 
to  737,000,000  feet  out  of  receipts  aggregating  1,693,000,000  feet,  while 
the  lake  shipments  for  1900,  to  September  30,  were  slightly  more  than 
18,000,000.  So  in  the  case  of  other  lake  receiving  ports,  the  shipments 
by  water  are  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  their  receipts.  The 
main  connections  of  these  distributing  centers  (except  Chicago)  with 
the  lumber  regions  are  by  lake,  but  their  connections  with  consuming 
regions  are  by  rail  throughout  the  territory  commercially  tributary. 
Tonawanda,  however,  distributes  largely  by  canal  throughout  north- 
ern and  eastern  New  York.  At  Chicago  of  1,672,581,000  feet  received 
in  1899,  793,788,000  feet  came  by  lake,  and  878,793,000  feet  by  rail. 
Of  350,121,000  shingles  received,  107,817,000  came  by  lake  and 
242,304,000  by  rail. 

Outside  of  the  Lake  Michigan  receipts  by  water,  the  lumber  move- 
ment is  primarily  eastward  traflBic,  by  way  of  the  St.  Marys  Falls 
Canal.  The  general  development  of  this  feature  of  the  business  is 
indicated  by  the  amount,  values,  and  rates  of  freight  as  presented  in 
the  appended  table: 

*  Lumber  trade  of  the  United  Statee,  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics,  November,  1900, 
p.  1143. 
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Eaet-bound  lumber  moreninit  via  .St.  Mary»  FiM»  Canal  for /ourUen  i/ear*.' 


Freight  by 

l-HG 

'(il^l^' 

Amount. 

Amounl. 

B.  M. 

ia,e»3,sio 

1900 

>  ADQual  Repona  of  United  SisKs  Engineer  in  cbai^  ol 


LAKE  AND  BAIL  FKEIGHT  CHARGES  COMPARED. 

From  the  table  below  it  will  be  seen  that  the  charge  for  moTing 
through  freight  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  lakes  is  about  one-fourth  of 
the  charge  for  the  same  service  on  the  two  trunk-line  railroads  with 
which  comparison  is  made. 


Y«r. 

Ing  cbniugh 

Coslper 

On  New  York. 
(NIcliel  Plate) 

Cost  per 

On  I&ke  Shore 
and  MlchlKBii 
Southern  Rwj 

Co«t  per 

t                 34 

3                    82 
E                    «6 

)            ao 

:79 

l.OS            36 
M            t71 

1.04            M 

4!2& 

4:15 

S.T6 

71™,™^I 

MiUt. 

2 

; 
i 

«8 

i 

IW7' 

Z.bf, 

lwo^'"^y^'.'^'^'.'.'..'.'.'. 

3!  29 

*""«" 

18,844,377,280 

1.07 

1,029,972,202 

4.19 

2 

036,165,933 

3.8B 

'  From  the  BLuc  Booli  of  American  Shipping,  p.  265  11901). 
'American  and  Canadian  canals. 

It  must  be  noted  in  making  this  comparison  that  the  lake  traffic 
through  the  canals  at  St.  Marys  Falls  is  through  traffic,  as  a  rule, 
while  the  rail  traffic  with  which  the  lake  movement  is  compared  is 
both  through  and  local,  the  cost  of  handling  local  traffic  being  the 
greater.  Even  at  this  low  average  rate  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  high  degree  of  profitableness  of  investments  in  lake  shipping. 
Freight  tonnage  baa  increased  more  rapidly  than  carrying  capacity, 
and  for  sevei-al  years  the  shipyards  have  apparently  been  working  to 
their  full  capacity.  The  rate  situation  under  these  conditions  has  been 
such  as  to  put  shipowners  in  a  more  or  less  independent  position. 
Consequently  rates  have  remained  tirm,  with  a  tendency  to  rise,  toward 
the  clowe  of  the  season. 
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PROGRESS  OF  SHIPBUILDING  ON  THE  LAKES. 

The  maritime  equipment  of  these  inland  seas  is  remarkable  for  the 
progress  in  shipbuilding,  both  of  wood  and  of  steel.  Ever  since  1890 
the  lake  tonnage  has  aggregated  more  than  1,000,000  tons.  The  aggre- 
gate tonnage  on  the  lakes  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  Jupe  30, 1900, 
was  1,565,586  tons,  or  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  ten  years.  During 
1900,  out  of  61  vessels  built  at  the  twenty  or  more  shipyards  on  the 
lakes,  only  6  were  of  materials  other  than  steel.  Thirty -two  of  these 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  87,050  gross  tons,  were  con- 
structed in  the  consolidated  shipyards  of  the  American  Shipbuilding 
Company.  Thirteen  yards  not  in  the  consolidation  haii  under  way  25 
vessels,  of  32,350  gross  tons.  It  is  said  that  most  of  the  new  vessels 
were  for  private  firms  and  individuals. 

Below  is  a  table  of  yearly  construction,  showing  the  tonnage  of  all 
kinds  built  in  the  United  States  during  ten  years,  divided  into  three 
classes  of  lake,  seaboard,  and  river  construction,  for  comparison: 

Tonnage  of  vessels  haiU  in  the  United  Stales^  1891-1900. 
[From  report  of  Commissioner  of  Navigation.] 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 — 


On  the 
Great 
Lalces. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


111.856 
45,969 
99,271 
41,985 
36,353 

lOH,  782 

116,937 
54,084 
80,366 

130,611 


On  the 
entire  sea 


On  the 


biard  in     Mississippi 


eluding 
New  Eng- 
land coast. 


237, 462 
138,863 
102,830 
80,099 
67,127 
102,544 
106.504 
112,879 
196, 120 
249.006 


River  and 
its  tribu- 
taries. 


19, 984 

14,801 

9,538 

9,111 

8,122 

15,771 

11,792 

13,495 

23,552 

14. 173 


Total. 


369,302 
199,633 
211,639 
131,195 
111,602 
227.097 
232. 23:3 
180, 458 
800,038 
393,790 


From  this  table  it  is  evident  that  in  1896  and  1897  the  newly  built 
tonnage  on  the  lakes  actually  exceeded  that  of  the  entire  seaboard,  and 
fell  little  short  of  the  year's  output  for  all  the  rest  of  the  country. 

As  to  materials  of  construction,  the  iron  and  steel  tonnage  in  the 
lake  tmde  amounts  to  43  per  cent  of  the  total  iron  and  steel  tonnage 
of  the  United  States,  including  Hawaii.  In  the  development  of  origi- 
nal types  of  vessels,  in  the  progress  of  standardizing  parts,  and  in  the 
use  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  tools,  the  shipyards  of  the  interior 
are  among  the  best  equipped  in  the  world. 

The  substitution  of  steam  for  sail  propulsion  affected  lake  traffic  rather 
slowly.  In  1868  there  were  on  the  great  lakes  264  steam  vessels,  with 
a  measurement  of  144,117  gross  tons,  and  1,855  sailing  vessels,  with  a 
measurement  of  293,978  gross  tons.  The  relative  importance  of  these 
two  classes  of  vessels  changed  very  slowly  during  the  next  fifteen 
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years.  It  was  not  until  1884  that  the  steam  tonnage  exceeded  the  sail 
tonnage.  Since  that  year  sailing  tonnage  has  remained  about  station- 
ary, being  307,733  gross  tons  in  1884  and  334,104  gross  tons  in  1897, 
while  the  steam  tonnage  amounted  in  1897  to  977,235  gross  tons.  In 
1900  the  sailing  tonnage  amounted  to  334,563  gross  tons  as  against 
1,107,723  gross  tons  of  steam  vessels.  The  total  tonnage  of  sail, 
steam,  and  tow  in  1900  was  1,661,691  gross  tons,  or  32.2  per  cent  of 
the  whole  tonnage  of  the  United  States.  This  is  inclusive  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  with  Canada. 


MECHANICAL  METHODS  OF  HANDLING  FREIGHT, 

The  application  of  machinery  to  freight  handling  is  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  lake  transpoitation.  Vessels  are  loaded  and  unloaded  in  as 
many  hours  now  as  days  only  a  few  years  ago.  Vessels  have  been 
built  with  as  few  decks  as  practicable  and  with  uniform  distances 
between  hatchways.  To  conform  to  this  standard  the  ore  and  grain 
docks  on  the  upper  lakes  and  the  coal  docks  on  the  lower  lakes  have 
their  spouts  constructed  so  as  to  shoot  the  cargo  into  every  one  of  the 
hatches  at  the  same  time.  By  means  of  endless  chains  of  buckets 
the  grain  ships  are  mpidiy  unloaded  into  elevators  at  the  lower  ports. 
The  mammoth  cantilever  hoisting  machines  at  Conneaut  and  Cleve- 
land lift  a  ton  or  more  of  ore  in  each  bucket  or  scoop,  from  vessels  into 
cars  of  50  tons  capacity.  Approved  types  of  hoisting  and  conveying 
apparatus,  which  have  been  in  use  for  several  years,  are  employed 
almost  universally  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  thirty-five  leading  docks 
on  Lake  Erie.  This  class  of  appliances  is  utilized  in  handling  both  coal 
and  iron  ore,  the  raw  material  being  conveyed  to  or  from  the  vessels 
in  iron  buckets  capable  of  holding  from  1  to  li  tons.  Revolving  der- 
ricks are  also  used  to  some  extent,  and  there  are  in  service  at  ten  ports 
on  Lake  Erie  a  total  of  17  car-dumping  machines  engaged  in  the 
transfer  of  coal,  a  carload  at  a  time,  from  railroad  cars  to  boats. 

CONSOLIDATIONS  IN  LAKE  SHIPPING. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  agencies  of  commerce  have  passed  quite 
largely  under  consolidated  control.  The  shipping  business  is  still  too 
profitable  to  exclude  individual  enterprise  in  the  ownei-ship  and  opera- 
tion of  tonnage,  but  the  tendency  has  been  toward  a  more  complete 
control  of  the  freight  rates  by  the  large  companies  which  have  been 
formed  within  a  few  years  by  the  purchase  of  the  fleets  of  smaller 
organizations  and  of  individuals.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with 
towing.  This  branch  of  shipping  is  so  comprehensively  and  exclu- 
sively in  command  of  one  company  as  to  give  it  control  of  all  the  harbor 
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towage  on  the  lakes.  In  the  ore-carrying  trade  there  was  in  1900  one 
fleetof  27 steel  steamersand  barges,  capable  of  delivering  4,500,000  tons 
of  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  shores  to  the  lower  lake  docks  io  a 
season  of  seven  months.  Another  similar  company,  with  an  ore- 
freightmg  capacity  of  1,400,000  tons  per  season,  has  been  operating 
for  a  year  or  two.  At  first  it  competed  and  lowered  rates,  but  after  a 
few  months  it  maintamed  them  at  a  higher  figure  than  had  been  the 
case  for  several  years.  The  competition  of  the  *' Carnegie"  and  the 
"Rockefeller"  fleets,  by  which  for  several  months  in  1900  the  latter 
kept  out  of  service  and  tied  up  to  the  docks  the  entire  fleet,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  level  of  the  contract  rate  of  $1.25  per  ton  on  ore,  was  a 
strategic  move  to  force  a  truce  which  has  since  become  the  rate  basis 
of  the  ore-carrying  business. 

Outside  of  ore  caiTymg  and  towing,  consolidations  have  not  made  so 
much  progress.  Other  lines  of  lake  traffic  are  in  a  position  quite 
different  in  this  respect.  The  progress  of  consolidation  in  tne  coal 
trade,  however,  has  been  such  that  in  many  respects  it  has  to  be  con- 
sidered as  in  much  the  same  state  as  the  iron  and  the  steel  interests. 
The  anthracite  companies  distribute  their  coal  to  the  Northwest  very 
largely  on  their  own  account,  though  by  no  means  to  such  an  exclu- 
sive extent  as  the  ore-carrying  fleets.  There  is  large  latitude  for  enter- 
prise to  engage  in  shipping  wholly  independent  of  railroads  or  of  the 
iron  and  steel  companies  which  handle  their  own  ore. 

BEC0MMEHDATI0H8  OF  THE  COMMISSIOir. 

To  the  end  that  discrimination  and  inequality  as  between  shippers, 
and  maladjustment  of  freight  rates  between  competing  markets  and 
trade  centers,  may  be  abolished  or  minimized;  that  the  public  may  be 
assured  of  reasonable  and  stable  freight  rates,  which  will  at  the  same 
time  afford  fair  returns  upon  capital  investment;  that  the  interest  of 
investors  in  American  railroad  securities  may  be  protected;  and  that 
undue  inflation  of  capitalization,  and  fraudulent  or  speculative  manipu- 
lation of  business  by  directors  or  other  interests  in  control,  may  be 
prevented,  we  recommend — 

1.  That  the  policy  of  governmental  supervision  and  control  of  rail- 
roads, as  originally  laid  down  in  the  Senate  committee  report  of  1886, 
and  embodied  the  following  year  in  the  interstate-commerce  act,  be 
revived  and  strengthened;  that  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  necessary  for  the  adequate  protection  of  shippers  and 
clearly  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  law,  be  restored,  and  that  the 
powers  and  functions  of  the  commission  be  enlarged  practically  as 
contemplated  in  the  so-called  CuUom  bill  of  1900,  except  as  to  author- 
ity to  prepare  and  enforce  a  uniform  classification: 

I  0 — VOL  XIX— 02 31 
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Specifically,  but  regardless  of  legal  phraseology,  such  legislation 
should  provide — 

{a)  For  more  stringent  regulation  of  the  conditions  under  which 
freight  and  passenger  tariffs  are  published  and  filed,  in  order  to  secure 
greater  publicity  both  in  respect  to  established  rates  and  contemplated 
changes. 

No  rate  or  classification  ought  to  be  changed  without  at  least  sixty 
days'  notice  to  shippers,  unless  specifically  authorized  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  All  charges,  privileges,  or  facilities, 
such  as  storage  or  free  delivery,  and  all  pertinent  rules  or  regulations 
affecting  transportation,  ought  to  be  fully  and  plainly  stated. 

(ft)  That  strict  adherence  to  published  tariffs  be  required  and  rebates 
or  discrimination  prevented  by  an  increase  of  the  penalties  therefor. 

These  penalties  should  lie  not  only  against  the  person  who  gives  but 
also  against  the  one  who  accepts  discrimination  in  any  form  whatso- 
ever. Corporations  should  be  made  liable  the  same  as  individuals. 
The  penalty  against  the  carrier  for  any  departure  from  the  published 
tariff,  or  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  obey  any  final  administrative  order 
of  the  commission,  should  be  a  heavy  fine  ($5,000  or  more)  and  cumu- 
lative for  each  offense.  Provisions  for  imprisonment  in  the  present 
law  should  be  repealed.  Penalties  for  testifying  falsely  should  be 
prescribed,  as  for  perjury  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  That  the  long-and-short-haul  clause,  in  section  4  of  the  act  of 
1887,  be  strengthened  and  rigidly  enforced,  unless  the  carriers  shall  be 
released  by  special  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
view  of  dissimilar  conditions,  as  provided  by  the  act,  the  commission 
at  the  same  time  prescribing  the  extent  to  which  any  departure  there- 
from shall  prevail. 

This  reverses  the  present  pi'actice,  which  permits  the  carriers  to 
decide  for  themselves  when  and  to  what  extent  conditions  are  dis- 
similar. 

(d)  For  the  definite  grant  of  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, never  on  its  own  initiative,  but  only  on  formal  complaint,  to 
pass  upon  the  reasonableness  of  freight  and  passenger  rates  or  charges; 
also  the  definite  grant  of  power  to  declare  given  rates  unreasonable,  as 
at  present,  together  with  power  to  prescribe  reasonable  i*ates  in 
substitution. 

(6^)  For  early  hearings  upon  complaints  and  for  prompt  decisions  by 
the  commission,  the  purpose  being  to  obviate  intolerable  delays. 

Thirty  days  should  be  the  limit  of  time  for  appeal  to  the  circuit  court. 
Appeal  from  an  administrative  order  of  the  commission  should  not 
vacate  or  suspend  an  order  unless  it  plainly  appears  that  such  order 
proceeds  upon  some  error  of  law  or  is  unjust  or  unreasonable  on  the 
facts,  in  which  case,  and  not  otherwise,  the  court  may  suspend  its 
operation  during  the  pendency  of  proceedings  in  review.     All  findings 
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of  fact  by  the  commission,  when  properly  certified,  should  be  received 
as  prima  facie  evidence  in  subsequent  proceedings  in  the  case;  such 
certification  should  be  furnished  within  twenty  days.  New  testimony 
oflfered  by  either  party,  when  it  appears  that  such  testimony  is  material 
and  could  not  have  been  taken  in  the  first  instance,  should  be  taken  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  order  from  the  court.  The 
time  in  which  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
may  be  taken  should  be  limited  to  thirty  days,  but  such  appeal  should 
not  vacate  or  suspend  the  order  appealed  from. 

(f)  For  a  specific  grant  of  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission over  classification,  both  as  to  items  and  grouping. 

Coupled  with  this,  however,  we  dissent  from  the  section  of  the  so- 
called  CuUom  bill  requiring  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
within  a  certain  period  to  promulgate  a  uniform  classification  for  the 
United  States.  This  is  not  intended  to  detract  from  the  importance 
or  desirability  of  greater  uniformity  in  classification,  but  action  to 
this  end  should  be  taken  by  the  carriers  on  their  own  initiative. 

(g)  For  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  coi*ps  of  expert  auditors 
who  shall  have  authority,  under  the  supemsion  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  to  examine  periodically  the  accounts  of  all  railroad 
companies,  whether  operating  or  financial  in  their  nature. 

Provisions  for  securing  publicity  in  respect  of  financial  and  operat- 
ing facts  should  be  made.  Such  examinations  for  detection  of  viola- 
tions of  law  or  for  statistical  returns  should  be  subject  to  provisions 
safeguarding  confidential  information  similar  to  those  which  now  pre- 
vail in  the  case  of  the  inspection  of  national  banks. 

(A)  That  violations  of  the  act,  respecting  the  keeping  and  filing  of 
annual  reports  by  carriers,  should  be  made  misdemeanors,  and  prompt- 
ness in  making  such  returns  should  be  required. 

2.  That,  to  further  the  effectiveness  of  the  commission,  its  member- 
ship should  be  directly  representative  of  the  various  interests  con- 
cerned, in  the  persons  of  shippers  or  business  men,  traffic  experts  (rail 
and  water),  and  men  of  legal  training,andthe  number  of  commissioners 
should  be  increased  to  seven. 

3.  That  legislation  analagous  to  the  anti-stock- watering  statutes  of 
Massachusetts  be  enacted  by,  the  several  States  in  order  to  prevent 
overcapitalization  and  to  secure  supervision  over  the  promotion  and 
financing  of  railroad  organizations  and  consolidations;  and  that  new 
railroad  construction  should  be  regulated  so  as  to  prevent  unwise 
paralleling  of  existing  lines. 

4.  That  railroad  companies  be  prohibited  by  law  from  making  lower 
freight  rates  upon  imports  billed  to  the  interior  of  this  country,  in 
connection  with  ocean  transportation  or  otherwise,  than  are  made  on 
similar  articles  from  the  seaboard  to  the  interior,  or  than  are  made 
from  one  inland  point  to  another  when  the  distance  is  not  greater. 
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The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  relating  to  labor  employed 
in  transportation  will  be  found  in  this  volume  under  the  head  of 
^'Labor." 

Albert  Clark,  Chairmayu 

Boies  Penrose. 
*S.  R.  Mallory. 

Thomas  R.  Bard. 
t  John  J.  Gardner. 

Jno.  C.  Bell. 

Theo.  Otjen. 

Wm.  Loribier. 

Andrew  L.  Harris. 

John  M.  Farquhak. 

Eugene  D.  Conger. 

Thos.  W.  Phillii'S. 

C.  J.  Harris. 
J.  L.  Kennedy. 
Chas.  H.  Litchman. 

D.  A.  Tompkins. 

*By  reason  of  a  very  protracted  and  serious  illness  I  was  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  inquiry  by  the  Commission  into  any  of  the  subjects 
on  which  it  entered,  except  that  embraced  under  the  heading  "Trans- 
portation." I  therefore  can  not  join  in  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions on  any  subject  except  Transportation. 

1  concur  in  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Transpoiiation,  with  the  following  exceptions,  viz: 

In  cases  of  discrimination,  I  think  a  penalty  should  be  imposed  only 
on  the  person  who  gives  the  discriminating  I'ate,  not  because  the 
receiver  thereof  is  any  less  culpable,  but  because  if  he  also  is  liable 
to  prosecution,  he  can  and  will,  under  the  law,  refuse  to  testify,  and 
in  most  cases  such  action  on  his  part  will  make  it  impossible  to  procure 
any  evidence  against  the  person  granting  the  discrimination. 

For  this  reason  I  can  not  concur  in  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion that  "these  penalties  should  lie  not  only  against  the  person  who 
gives  but  also  against  the  one  who  accepts  discrimination  in  any  form 
whatsoever." 

S.  R.  Mallory. 

t  With  a  reservation  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  accounts 
may  be  inspected  by  public  examiners,  and  to  the  extent  to  which 
appeal  should  suspend  an  order  before  final  hearing. 

John  J.  Gardner. 
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I.  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  PROGRESS. 

INDUSTRIES  GENERALLY. 

The  increase  in  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  United  States 
during  the  past  half  century  has  been  enormous.  It  is  chamcteristic 
of  progress  in  civilization,  with  the  usual  greater  aggregate  productive 
power  on  the  part  of  the  people  which  accompanies  it,  that  manufac- 
tures, transportation,  and  trade  should  increase  in  greater  proportion 
than  agriculture  and  mining.  The  amount  of  food  and  other  raw 
material  requii'ed  increases,  for  the  most  part,  but  little  more  i-apidly 
than  the  population.  If  the  productive  power  of  the  people,  there- 
fore, increases  by  a  much  higher  nitio,  labor  is  set  free  from  the  task 
of  producing  the  raw  materials,  the  absolute  necessities  of  life,  and 
may  devote  itself  to  elaborating  materials  so  that  they  shall  supply 
higher  needs  and  appeal  to  more  developed  tastes.  The  employments 
of  the  world  thus  become  more  and  more  diversified.  Because  of  the 
wonderful  improvements  in  means  of  production,  the  same  amount  of 
labor  can  accomplish  vastly  more  than  it  could  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years  ago.  A  gi'eat  variet}'  of  new  products  and  new  services, 
unknown  to  the  past  generations,  has  been  introduced,  and  the  people 
generally  are  able  to  enjoy  products  formerly  accessible  to  the  few 
only;  and  the  quality  of  goods,  even  those  consumed  by  the  poorer 
classes,  has  risen  greatly. 

FIGURES  OF   EARLIER  CENSUSES. 

The  statistics  of  the  occupations  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
show  distinctly  the  growing  importance  of  manufactures,  tmde,  and 
transportation,  as  compared  with  agriculture,  and  even  with  mining. 
Unfortunately,  these  figures  for  the  census  of  1900  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. Moreover,  the  statistics  of  occupations  prior  to  1880  are  not  closely 
comparable  with  those  of  that  census.  A  comparison  between  1880 
and  1890  shows  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  population  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations,  employed  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining, 
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decreased  from  40.03  per  cent  in  the  former  year  to  39.65  per  cent  in 
the  latter  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  engaged  in  manu- 
factures and  mechanical  industries  increased  from  19.63  per  cent  to 
22.39  per  cent,  while  those  occupied  in  trade  and  transportation 
increased  still  more  rapidl>' — from  10.73  percent  to  14.63  per  cent 
of  the  entire  working  population.  The  increase  of  those  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  was  almost  as  rapid  as  that  of  those  in  transporta- 
tion. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  census  of  1900  will 
show  approximatel}'^  the  same  increase  over  that  of  1890  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  engaged  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  as 
compared  with  those  engaged  in  the  extractive  industries. 

The  following  table  from  the  census  of  1890  shows  the  progress  in 
manufacturing  industries  by  decennial  periods  from  1850  to  1890. 
The  figures  actually  cover  for  the  most  part  the  calendar  year  preced- 
ing that  in  which  the  census  is  taken: 


tSlatislicfi  of  tnannfociure^y  wUh  percentages  of  increase:  1850  to  1890. 
[CenHUs  of  1890,  Manufactures,  Vol.  1,  p.  4.] 


Items. 


IHTiO. 


is<». 


Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Capital 

Average  number  of  employees  (ag- 
gregate)  

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


123,025 
9533^245, 361 

967, 0a9 
r236,7S5,4ei 
$655,123,822 
11,019,106,616 


140,433  , 
$1,009,855,715 

1,311,246 
S378,878,966 
$1,031,605,092 
$1,885,861,676 


Percent- 
age of 

increase 
in  the 

decade. 


14.15 
89.38 

37.01 
60.03 
85.83 
85.06 


1870. 


252,148 
11.694,567.015 

2,063,996 
$620,467,474 
$1,990,741,794 
$3,885,860,354 


Percent- 
age of 

increase 
in  the 

decade. 


79.55 
67.80 

56.64 
63.76 
92.98 
79.54 


Items. 


1880. 


Percent- 
'    age  of 
I  increase 
in  the 

decade. 


Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Capital 

Average  number  of  employees  (aggregate) , 

Total  wages 

Co8t  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


258,602 

$2,780,766,895 

2,700,732 

$989,462,262 

$3,395,926,123 

$5,349,191,458 


0.54 
64.10 
31.49 
51.41 
70.59 
67.99 


1890. 


822,638 

$6,139,397,785 

M,  476. 884 

i$2. 171, 750. 183 

$6,021,453,826 

$9,056,764,996 


Percent- 
age of 

increase 
in  the 

decade. 


27.27 
120.78 

66.77 
131. 17 

47.87 

69.31 


1  Includes  461,009  ofncers,  Arms,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages,  amounting  to  $381,988,208.  These  classes 
of  employees  were  not  reported  separately  in  prior  censuses,  and  were  in  fact  for  the  most  part  not 
reported 'at  all.  The  census  authorities  further  express  the  opinion  that  changes  in  the  form  of 
inquiry  probably  tended  to  swell  this  figure  abnormally  in  1890. 

In  considering  these  figures  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  compila- 
tion of  manufacturing  statistics  was  much  less  satisfactory  and  com- 
plete in  the  censuses  prior  to  1890  than  it  has  been  since,  and  that  the 
enormous  increase  shown  between  1880  and  1890  is  in  some  measure 
due  to  the  greater  accuracj'^  of  the  investigation  in  the  latter  year. 
This,  however,  by  no  means  wholly  vitiates  the  comparison. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  manufac- 
turing establishments  has  increased  very  much  less  rapidly  than  the 
other  items,  showing,  as  might  be  expected,  that  there  has  been  a 
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great  increase  in  the  average  size  of  e-stablLshments.  The  amount  of 
capital  employed  in  a  given  industry  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  estimate, 
especially  for  the  reason  that  the  ownership  of  the  capital  actually 
making  up  a  complete  plant  may  rest  in  several  hands;  thus,  the  building 
in  which  a  manufacture  is  earned  on  may  be  owned  by  some  other 
person  than  the  owner  of  the  industry.  Though  no  great  accuracy 
can  therefore  be  attributed  to  the  above  figures,  they  indicate  with 
sufficient  clearness  the  leaps  and  bounds  by  which  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  manufacturing  industry  has  increased.  In  each 
decade  since  1850  the  increase  has  been  from  64  per  cent  to  120  per 
cent,  though  the  apparent  increase  from  1880  to  1890  is  greater  than 
the  real  one,  on  account  of  the  change  in  the  method  of  securing  the 
statistics.  The  capital  invested  in  manufactures  appears  no  less  than 
six  times  as  great  in  1890  as  in  1860. 

The  average  number  of  employees  presents  a  somewhat  lower  rate 
of  increase  than  the  capital  invested  or  than  the  value  of  the  product, 
showing,  as  might  be  anticipated,  that  each  workingman,  by  the  aid 
of  improved  machinery  and  methods,  is  able  steadily  to  increase  his 
output.  Eliminating  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  officers  and 
clerks  who  were  counted  in  the  census  of  1890,  but  not  in  earlier 
censuses,  we  should  find  the  rate  of  increase  in  number  of  employees 
by  decennial  periods  ranging  from  about  30  per  cent  to  66  per  cent. 
Tte  statistics  of  wages  are  discussed  more  fully  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  Labor.  Despite  their  inevitable  inaccuracy,  they  show 
clearly  that  the  total  payment  for  wages  had,  up  to  1890,  constantly 
increased  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  number  of  employees,  so  that 
advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  is  indicated  for  each  census  period.  The 
figure  for  1890,  however,  as  indicated  in  the  footnote  to  the  table,  is 
somewhat  misleading. 

Statistics  of  the  total  value  of  manufactured  product  involve  of 
necessity  many  duplications.  The  total  value  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts includes  that  of  the  raw  materials.  The  raw  material  of  one 
establishment  is  often  the  partl}^  manufactured  output  of  another 
manufacturing  plant.  The  figure  for  the  total  value  of  manufactures 
at  any  census,  therefore,  is  ver^^  much  greater  than  the  net  value. 
Prior  to  1890  no  attempt  was  made  to  distinguish  between  those  raw 
materials  of  manufacture  which  are  partly  manufactured  and  those 
which  are  the  direct  products  of  agriculture  and  mining.  In  other 
words,  there  was  no  attempt  to  eliminate  the  duplication  of  manu- 
factures. This  elimination  is  being  attempted  in  the  census  of  1900, 
and  statistics  for  certain  States  show  that  probably  the  net  value  of 
manufactures  will  be  reduced  in  this  way  to  not  more  than  two-thirds 
the  total  value.  In  a  certain  sense  the  actual  significance  of  manu- 
facturing industry  may  be  judged  yet  more  satisfactorily  by  sub- 
tracting the  value  of  all  raw  materials  from  that  of  finished  products, 
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leaving  the  amount  added  to  the  value  by  the  processes  of  manufacture. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  census  figures,  from  decade 
to  decade,  for  the  total  values  of  manufactured  products  and  for  the 
excess  of  those  total  values  above  the  cost  of  raw  material,  present 
fairly  correctly  the  progress  of  industry. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  table  that  the  decennial  rate  of 
increase  in  the  gross  value  of  manufactured  products  since  1850  has 
ranged  from  68  to  85  per  cent.  The  increase  since  1870  has  been  some- 
what less  rapid  than  before.  The  output  of  manufactured  articles  by 
the  census  of  1890  was  reported  at  $9,056,764,996,  an  increase  of  69 
per  cent  above  the  figure  of  1880  and  fully  nine  times  more  than  the 
value  as  stated  in  1860.  In  the  decades  from  1860  to  1870  and  1870 
to  1880  the  increase  in  the  coat  of  materials  used  was  considerably 
more  rapid  than  that  in  the  value  of  finished  product,  so  that  the  net 
value  added  by  manufacture  would  increase  less  rapidly  than  the 
value  of  finished  product.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  materials, 
as  reported  by  the  census  of  1890,  had  increased  much  less  rapidly 
over  1880  than  the  value  of  the  total  product,  showing  a  considerably 
greater  rate  of  increase  in  the  value  added  by  manufacture.  The 
duplications  in  the  total  value  of  products,  because  of  the  use  of 
manufactured  products  as  raw  material,  appear  in  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials, so  that  the  difference  between  the  two  figures  shows  with 
approximate  correctness  the  actual  addition  to  the  value  of  products 
by  manufacture.  In  1890  this  addition  amounted  to  a  trifle  over  four 
billions  of  dollars. 

COMPARISON   OF  LEADING   INDUSTRIES,    1880  AND  1890. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  relative  importance  of  the  great 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States,  by  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890.  In  general,  it  may  be  assumed  that  approximately 
the  same  relative  standing  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1890  has  been 
maintained  by  the  different  industries  during  the  decade  since;  although 
doubtless  the  increase  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel,  of  foundry 
and  machine-shop  products,  in  shipbuilding,  and  in  a  few  other 
industries,  will  be  greater  than  that  for  the  average  of  all  industries. 
The  table  shows  the  value  of  the  product  of  each  industry  whose 
output  in  1890  exceeded  $40,000,000,  omitting,  however,  the  building 
and  other  mechanical  trades  as  distinguished  from  manufacturing 
industries. 
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Value  ofprodufli  o/  leading  mamjiSad.\cring  induMriei,  ISSO  and  1890. 


^alueof  products,  includ- 
ing receipu  (mm  ouv 
(om  work  and  rcpnirlng. 


Agrlenltonl  Implement* 

Boou  and  ihoea,  Iwitory  product 

Brick  and  Hie 

CujieU  <uid  rnga,  oilier  ihan  ta% 

Caniagei and  wagons,  Including  cunoni  work  and  repairing 

C*n,  nUJtoad,  street,  and  lepain,  not  IncludlugeMabllaluneou  operated 
■—  -"—m-rallroad  compamea 


ColUmgooda. 

Tlomlng  and  grMmill  prodocM. 
FDundrr  and  macblneabop  pi~' 
""'■ ■*  vegetables,  cannTni 


FrDlta  and  vegetables,  cannlag  and  prewrvlng 

Fumitoie,  including  cabinet  making,  repairing,  and  uptwlslerlng. . . 
Gaa,  illnmlnatlng  and  heating.......... .,.,-. 


Hosiery  and  knllgooda.. 


Iran  and  Bteel 

LeatlieT,  tanned  and  curried 

Liqaon.  dlatllled 

Llqoon,  malt 

Lumber  and  other  mill  productil 
Lumber,  planing- mill  producls,  in 


iluding  aaih,  doon,  and  bilnda. . . 


ddleryand 
Ipbolklng 


_- 0,  chewing,  smoking,  and  m. 

Tobacco,  dean  and  ciitaieltea 

Woolen  goods  and  wornad  goods  . . 


21.1M,GTI 
a,  167, 237 


S8,0«i,64S 
88,800,327 
30a.66'2,41S 

156, 4M,  915 
62,793.056 

l>4!lMi»63 


«2.?01.S7a 
40.0»,W0 

118. 760. 974 
M,  987. 290 
41.061.20* 
67.241.013 


4».«)0,'2((S 

66!S4S!&87 
129,693,276 
2U.  772. 629 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  1890  the  most  important  munufacturing 
industry  in  the  United  States,  judged  from  the  total  value  of  the 
product,  was  that  of  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  for  wholesale 
purposes.  The  value  of  dressed  meat,  however,  constats  very  largely 
in  the  value  of  the  live  animal,  and  the  increase  in  value  through 
slaughtering  and  packing  is  much  less  than  that  conferred  on  many 
other  products  through  manufacture.  The  next  most  important  man- 
ufacturing industry,  in  one  sense,  is  the  milling  industry,  whose  prod- 
ucts were  valued  at  more  than  a  half  billion  of  dollars  in  1890.  A 
large  share  of  the  value  of  these  products  also  is  accounted  for  by  the 
raw  material.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  value  of  mill  products  bad 
inureased  but  slightly  in  1890,  as  compared  with  18S0,  a  fact  chiefly 
due  to  the  lower  price  of  grain  in  the  latter  year,  but  also  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  the  consumption  of  food  products  docs  not  increase  as 
rapidly  as  that  of  less  necessary  commodities. 

Already  in  1890  the  iron  and  steel  industry  had  begun  to  attain  the 
proportioas  which  make  it  to-day  conspicuously  our  most  important 
branch  of  manufacturing.  The  ^gregate  value  of  the  products  of 
iron  and  steel  in  their  cruder  fonDS — as  distinguished  from  machine- 
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shop  products,  haixiwai'e,  and  other  more  elaborated  manufactures — 
was  ^^30,954,348  in  1890,  representing  an  increase  of  nearl}'  50  per 
cent  as  compared  with  ten  years  previous.  Still  more  striking  was 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  products  of  American  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  which  nearly  doubled  in  ten  years,  and  which  in  1890 
was  little  less  than  the  value  of  iron  and  steel  products.  The  census 
of  1900  will  l>eyond  question  show  another  enormous  leap  in  the 
importance  of  this  industry,  in  which  the  plants,  the  machinery,  and 
the  skill  of  the  workingmen  are  superior  in  this  country  to  those  in 
any  other. 

The  other  most  important  manufacturing  industries  in  1890  were, 
in  the  order  named,  as  follows:  Lumber  and  lumber  products,  cloth- 
ing, printing  and  publishing,  cotton  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  malt 
liquoi*s,  sugar  and  molasses,  furniture,  carriages  and  vehicles. 

Aside  from  the  industries  whose  rapid  increase  from  1880  to  1890 
has  been  already  speciallv  referred  to,  the  most  striking  growth  in 
the  value  of  products,  as  shown  by  the  two  censuses,  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing articles:  Brick  and  tile,  carriages  and  wagons,  railroad  and 
street  cai's,  confectionery,  canning  and  preserving  of  fruits,  glass, 
hosiery  and  knit  goods,  distilled  liquors,  lumber  and  its  products, 
printing  and  publishing,  cigars  and  cigarettes.  In  each  of  these  classes 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  product  in  ten  years  was  nearly  or  quite 
100  per  cent,  and  in  some  instances  the  output  considerably  more 
than  doubled.  The  increase  in  the  printing  industry  is  especially 
striking,  the  value  of  the  output  in  1890  being  reported  as  three 
times  greater  than  in  1880,  despite  the  tendency  to  reduce  the  price 
of  books  and  periodicals.  The  receipts  from  this  industry  of  course 
include  advertising. 

STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES   FOR   1900. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  S.  N.  D.  North  and  W.  M.  Steuart, 
Chief  Statistician  and  Chief  of  Division  for  Manufactures  in  the 
Twelfth  Census,  the  Commission  is  enabled  to  present  the  more  impor- 
tant figures  for  1900  in  advance  of  their  official  publication  by  the 
Census  OflSce.  These  figures  (which  are  of  a  preliminary  character 
and  subject  to  revision)  are  compared  with  the  corresponding  figures 
for  1890  in  the  following  table : 
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Statistics  of  manufaclures  according  to  the  censuses  of  1890  and  19()0.  * 


Items. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Wa^e-earners,  average  number 

Total  wa^ies 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  oi  materials  used 

V'alue  of  products,  including  custom  work  and  repairing. 
Value  due  to  manufacture 


1900. 

1890. 

612,586 

866,416 

#9,863,630.789 

$6,626,166,486 

6,310,696 

4, -251, 613 

12,328,407,267 

$1,891,228,321 
$631,225,066 

$1,028,660,663 

r.  349, 916,030 

$5,162,044,076 

$13,019,261,614 

$9,872,437,283 

$6,669,886,684 

$4,210,896,207 

Per  cent 
increase. 


44.2 
61.0 
24.9 
22.9 
62.9 
42.4 
38.9 
84.7 


1  These  figures  do  not  include  Hawaii  or  other  insular  possessions,  establishments  with  a  product  of 
less  than  $600,  governmental  establishments,  or  penal,  eleemosynary,  and  educational  institutions 
which  were  not  reported  at  the  Eleventh  Census. 


In  considering  these  figures  it  is  to  oe  remembered  that  most  if  not 
all  of  the  reports  of  manufactures  apply  to  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  census  year,  that  is  1889  and  1899,  though  some  manufac- 
turing establishments  have  fiscal  years  ending  at  different  dates,  and 
the  census  may  include  in  some  cases  figures  for  part  of  the  c.ensus 
year  itself.  The  year  1899  was  one  of  exceedingly  high  prosperity  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  was  comparatively  a  short  time  after  the 
great  depression  of  1893-1897,  and  industries  had  not  yet  reached 
quite  such  a  high  development  as  in  1900  and  1901.  It  is  probable 
that  a  comparison  between  the  calendar  year  1890  and  the  calendar 
year  1900  would  have  shown  still  more  rapid  progress  than  is  indicated 
by  the  comparison  of  1889  and  1899.  Both  of  the  years  actually  cov- 
ered by  the  figures  of  the  respective  censuses,  however,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered years  of  high  prosperity.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  in  several 
States,  it  would  be  found  that  the  production  of  manufactures  was  less 
in  quantity,  and  especially  in  value,  during  some  of  the  years  of  depres- 
sion than  during  1889,  ai)d  the  rapidity  of  the  recent  increase  in  the 
amount  and  value  of  product  up  to  the  figures  of  1899  is  accordingly 
the  greater. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments  has  increased  very  greatly  in  ten  years — 44.2  per  cent. 
While  in  many  industries  there  is  a  tendency  toward  centralization, 
which  decreases  the  number  of  establishments,  there  are  many  small 
hand  industries  still  remaining,  especially  in  the  States  least  advanced 
in  manufactures,  and  the  increase  in  them,  while  not  increasing  the 
aggregate  product  of  manufacturing  industry  very  materially,  may 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  establishments.  The  increase  in  the 
capital  invested  in  manufactures  during  the  decade  was  from  $6,525,- 
156,486  to  $9,853,630,789,  or  51  per  cent.  This  increase  appears  much 
less  than  that  for  industries  as  a  whole  from  1880  to  1890,  but  the 
figure  for  1880  was  undoubtedly  understated,  and  the  rate  of  increase 
in  that  decade  accordingly  unduly  high. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  general  level  of  prices  in  1899,  the  year 
actually  covered  by  the  last  census,  was  somewhat  lower  than  in  1889, 
so  that  the  increase  in  total  value  of  output  must  be  attributed  to 
larger  quantity  or  supei'ior  quality.  The  above  table  shows  that  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  product  of  manufactures  during  the  ten 
years  between  the  two  census  periods  was  38.9  per  cent,  a  considerably 
lower  rate  of  increase  than  that  shown  from  1880  to  1890  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  but  still  very  creditable  in  view  of  the  severity 
and  length  of  the  depression  during  the  past  decade.  The  cost  of 
raw  materials  in  1900  was  a  little  less  than  five-ninths  of  the  entire 
value  of  the  product.  The  cost  of  materials  appears  to  have  advanced 
somewhat  more  than  the  value  of  the  finished  product — 42.4  per  cent 
in  ten  years.  It  follows  that  the  value  due  to  manufacture  has  increased 
less  rapidly  than  the  value  of  the  product,  the  increase  being  34.66 
per  cent. 

The  number  of  wage-earners,  according  to  the  two  censuses,  is  not 
strictly  comparable.  At  the  census  of  1890  employers  were  asked  to 
state  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  during  the  entire  year, 
and  the  average  number  was  computed  for  the  actual  time  the  estab- 
lishments were  reported  as  being  in  operation.  In  1900  the  average 
number  employed  during  each  month  of  the  year  was  asceiiained  as  a 
basis.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what  effect  this  change  in  the  accuracy 
of  the  reports  would  have  upon  the  number.  Moreover,  in  1890, 
overseers,  foremen,  and  superintendents  of  subordinate  rank  receiving 
salaries  were  included  among  wage- earners,  while  by  the  census  of 
1900  the  wage-earning  class  is  strictly  distinguished  from  the  salaried 
employees.  If  the  same  basis  had  been  adopted  in  1890,  the  number 
of  wage-earners  would  have  been  somewhat  smaller,  and  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  1900  would  appear  somewhat  larger.  The  difference  in 
the  number  of  wage-earners  through  this  change  is  not  great,  but 
since  most  of  the  employees  of  the  class  referred  to  receive  higher 
compensation  than  ordinary  wage-earners,  the  figure  of  wages  paid 
for  1890  is  probably  overstated  a  small  per  cent.  General  superin- 
tendents and  managers  were  reported  distinctly  in  1890  as  well  as  in 
1900. 

Taking  the  figures  as  they  stand,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
wage-earners  from  1890  to  1900  appears  as  24.9  per  cent,  and  in  the 
total  amount  paid  for  wages  as  22.9  i)er  cent.  This  indicates  some 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  wages,  though  a  slight  one.  It  is  probable  in 
any  case  that  the  years  1900  and  1901  would  show  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  above  those  for  1899,  the  year  actually 
covered  by  the  last  census.  Wages  were  reduced  in  many  industries 
during  the  prolonged  depression  of  1893-1897,  and,  as  ordinarily 
happens,  prices  and  profits  rose  sooner  after  the  depression  than 
wages. 


MANOFACTUBKS: — BECENT   PBOGEESS. 


PRCXJBESS  OF  CERTAIK  INDUSTRIES  BY  CENSUS  OF  1900. 

The  census  statistics  of  1900  have  been  issued  for  only  s  few  of  the 
many  industries  of  the  country.  The  figures  as  yet  availableare  prelimi- 
nary and  subject  to  revision,  but  are  approximately  correct.  The  fol- 
lowing table  presents  the  statistics  for  these  trades,  together  with  a 
comparison  with  the  figures  of  1890: 

SlatiMtia  of  certain  indugtriet,  1390  and  1900. 


Coit  ol  m&lerlaJi. 


Utiua 

Clay  anil   pottery   produi- 

LeaUior—taDntKl,  curried, ai 

flnUied 

BhJpbnlldlJu: 


BeDnlng  ol  pen 
paper  and  pulp 

Cote 

CotloD  goods. . . 

TurpeDtlDS,  rod 


I61,4:!3,903 

173,977,421 
76,SW,S61 
81,(«2,KI1 
2Q,3M,SI9 
96,S27,8IU 


HO.  968, 850 
108,JO5,«7O 
Bl.2ei.SM 

Biioorlra? 


7T,418,29e 


fU,7Sl,00R 
22,903,184 


e2,4oe, 
4,eae, 

101.  SM, 


87,918,721 

I1,MN,7BT 
IH,  912, 979 


242.562.298 
2. 874,  sat 
14,087,087 


Value  ol  product. 


GlM> 

Cl&y  and  potierf  ptodueu.  brloli,  and  Ule  . 

LnthcT— tuined.  curried,  and  llnlihed 

Bblpbullding 


88,187,198 
2S.41J.O08 
36.294.029 

'  17 1 082,' 475' 
B4. 708.704 
4,W8,eOH 


1*6, » 


437.987.382 
8.077.  »79 
5«,SeT.290 


The  comments  already  made  regarding  the  significance  of  the  census 
data  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  t^ese  figures. 

In  most  of  the  industries  named  the  increase  in  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments from  1889  to  1899  (the  years  actually  covered  by  the  (^eu- 
Busc^)  was  very  much  less  than  the  increase  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
value  of  the  product.  In  two  of  the  industries  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments actually  decreased.  This  shows  the  same  tendency  toward 
increase  in  the  size  of  establishments  as  was  manifested  by  earlier 
censuses.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  several  of  the  industries  named  the 
increase  in  capitalization  during  the  past  decade  has  been  more  rapid 
than  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  product.  In  the  gas  and  leather 
industries  particularly  the  amount  of  capital  is,  in  each  case,  reported 
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more  than  twice  as  great  in  1900  as  in  1890,  although  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  product  had  increased  only  about  50  per  cent.  The  capital 
invested  in  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  increased  almost  100  per  cent 
in  the  decade,  although  the  value  of  the  product  was  increased  only 
about  60  per  cent.  It  is  doubtless  true,  in  the  case  of  these  and  some 
of  the  other  industries,  that  great  improvements  in  plants  have  been 
made  in  the  last  few  years,  in  anticipation  of  still  larger  expansion  of 
business,  or  because  of  changes  in  manufacturing  processes. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  completed  product  is  probably  the 
most  satisfactory  measure  of  the  increase  in  the  production  and  pros- 
perity of  the  manufacturing  industries.  The  value  of  the  product 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  its  amount  and  also  upon  prices.  Statis- 
tics elsewhere  presented  show  that  the  general  level  of  prices  in  1899 
was  a  little  lower  than  in  1889,  and  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
products  in  1899  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to  their  increased  quantity. 

The  glass  industry  doubled  its  output  in  the  decade  from  1880  to 
1890.  For  the  last  ten  years  the  increase  reported  is  much  less, 
though  still  more  than  35  per  cent.  The  great  increase  in  the  earlier 
period  was  doubtless  due  to  the  newness  of  the  industry  at  that  time. 

The  industries  working  in  clay,  which  include  the  manufacture  of 
brick  and  tile,  and  of  pottery,  show  much  less  advance  in  the  value  of 
product  from  1890  to  1900  than  most  of  the  other  industries  covered 
by  the  table.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  increased  very  consider- 
ably, but  the  value  of  the  product  increased  barely  6  per  cent,  and  the 
increase  in  the  value  due  to  manufacture  only  about  1  per  cent.  In 
this  industry,  however,  the  figures  presented  by  the  Geological  Survey 
show  an  extremely  rapid  increase  in  production  during  1899  and  1900 
as  compared  especially  with  1896  and  1897.  The  value  of  the  total 
output  in  1897  was  only  $62,369,991,  while  in  1900  it  was  $96,212,345. 

The  leather  industry  was  almost  the  only  important  one  the  value  of 
whose  product  decreased  materially  from  1880  to  1890.  This  decrease 
was  probably  largely  due  to  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  product.  Dur- 
ing the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  marked  recovery  in  the  prosperity 
of  this  industiy,  and  the  value  of  the  product  in  the  year  covered  by 
the  census  of  1900  is  nearly  one-half  greater  than  by  that  of  1890. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  shows  much  more  rapid  progress  during 
the  decade  from  1890  to  1900  than  during  that  which  preceded.  The 
value  of  vessels  built  in  the  last  census  year  was  $73,444,753,  an 
increase  of  more  than  80  per  cent  in  ten  years.  The  development  in 
the  construction  of  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  especially 
marked.  The  reason  why  the  development  there  has  been  so  much 
more  rapid  than  upon  either  seacoast  is  connected  with  the  general 
causes  of  the  decline  in  the  American  merchant  marine.  Until 
recently  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel,  of  which  modem  vessels  are  so 
largely  constructed,  was  materially  higher  in  the  United  States  than 
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in  Great  Britain,  while  the  wages  of  labor  in  American  shipyards  are 
much  liigher  than  in  those  abroad.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that 
the  wages  of  sailors  and  the  cost  of  operating  vessels  under  the 
American  flag  are  so  much  higher  than  under  foreign  flags,  has  been  a 
still  more  powerful  influence  depressing  American  shipping.  It  is 
probable  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  constructing  vessels 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  is  rapidly  decreasing. 

American  shipyards  are  asserted  by  well-informed  witnesses  to  be 
better  equipped  than  those  of  other  countries.  According  to  Mr. 
Cramp,  the  British  are  beginning  to  make  considerable  use  of  Ameri- 
can devices  in  shipbuilding.  Comparisons  of  the  cost  of  construction 
are  difficult  because  the  actual  character  of  the  product  is  never  the 
same  in  two  cases.  Mr.  Cramp,  however,  estimates  roughly  that  it 
costs  15  per  cent  more  to  construct  a  first-class  steamship  in  American 
yards  than  in  English  yards.  The  tariff  obviously  can  do  nothing  to 
protect  the  shipbuilding  industry,  since  the  ships  which  come  into 
competition  with  those  of  foreign  countries  are  used  only  on  the  high 
seas.  The  question  of  encouragement  to  the  establishment  of  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine,  whether  by  subsidies  or  other  methods,  is  one 
well  deserving  consideration.  This  matter  is  also  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  its  bearings  on  the  subject  of  our  foreign  trade.  (See 
p.  576.) 

The  silk  industry  in  the  United  States  has  been  developed  chiefly 
since  the  civil  war.  In  the  early  seventies,  according  to  witnesses,  the 
yearly  production  in  this  countiy  was  only  about  $6,000,000.  The 
census  of  1880  reported  the  value  of  the  gross  product  at  $41,000,000. 
Ten  years  later  the  product  had  more  than  doubled,  while  in  1899,  as 
seen  by  the  above  table,  it  amounted  to  $107,256,268,  an  increase  of 
about  25  per  cent  over  1889.  The  United  States  now  ranks  first 
among  the  civilized  countries  in  the  quantity  of  silk  manufactured, 
and  second  only  to  France  in  the  value  of  the  product.  It  is  stated 
that  American  manufacturers  now  supply  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  home  demand.  The  dyeing  and  printing  of  silks  has 
also  been  rapidly  developed  in  the  United  States,  so  that  at  present 
American  manufacturers  even  dye  and  print  some  imported  silks. 
Witnesses  hold  that  in  some  respects  American  dyers  are  superior  to 
those  abroad,  while  the  best  looms  in  the  world  are  made  in  this 
country,  and  the  system  of  production  is  more  highly  organized  and 
economical  than  anywhere  else. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States,  as  is  well  known,  is 
virtually  entirely  new.  Its  present  importance  may  be  seen  from  the 
above  table.  This  subject  is  discussed  more  fully  under  the  head  of 
Agriculture. 

The  refining  of  petroleum  has  developed  steadily  and  rapidly  from 
the  first  discoveries  of  oil  in  Pennsylvania,  nearly  the  whole  world 
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demanding  this  cheap  iUuminant,  of  which  the  United  States  has  by 
far  the  most  valuable  and  available  supply.  The  value  of  the  product 
of  refined  petroleum  by  the  census  of  1900  was  $123,929,384,  nearly  50 
per  cent  greater  than  by  that  of  1890. 

The  enormous  development  in  the  publishing  business,  particularly 
in  the  printing  of  daily  newspapers,  has  greatly  increased  the  demand 
for  printing  paper.  Notwithstanding  a  fall  in  price,  which,  in  1899, 
had  not  yet  been  offset  by  the  recent  advances,  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  product  of  this  industry  increased  by  nearly  $50,000,000  from 
1889  to  1899,  the  percentage  of  increase  being  about  60  per  cent. 
The  value  of  the  product  in  the  latter  year  was  $127,286,162. 

Another  industry  which  shows  a  very  marked  increase  is  the  manu- 
facture of  coke  (see.  also  the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  connection 
with  the  report  on  mining).  The  great  increase  in  the  production  of 
iron  and  steel  during  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900  has  caused  a  rap- 
idly growing  demand  for  coke  to  be  used  in  its  manufacture,  while 
coke  is  also  being  more  and  more  widely  used  for  other  purposes. 
The  value  of  the  output  by  the  census  of  1900  was  $35,585,445,  consid- 
erably more  than  double  that  reported  in  1890.  The  high  price  of 
coke  in  1899  accounts  in  part  for  the  great  increase  in  value  of  the 
product,  as  shown  in  the  table,  since  the  cost  of  coal,  the  chief  raw 
material,  increased  very  much  less  rapidly. 

The  cotton  industry  is  treated  at  some  length  in  another  place.  ^  It 
will  b^  sufficient  here  to  call  attention  to  an  increase  of  about  one- 
fourth  in  the  annual  production  of  cotton  goods  during  the  decade,  the 
cost  of  the  materials  used  having  increased  at  the  same  time  only  14 
per  cent.  This  apparent  discrepancy  is  due  to  some  extent  to  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  cotton  (1899),  but  must  be  explained  for  the  most  part  by 
the  superior  quality  of  the  goods  manufactured. 

The  products  of  the  forests  continue  to  increase,  notwithstanding 
the  substitution  of  other  materials  for  wood  for  many  purposes.  The 
products  of  the  sawmills  (including  the  planing  mills  operated  in  con- 
nection with  them)  and  timber  camps  of  the  United  States  increased 
durinfiT  the  decade  29.4  per  cent.  The  minor  forest  products — turpen- 
tine, rosin,  and  tar — show  a  much  greater  increase,  having  more  than 
doubled  during  the  decade. 

The  figures  for  gas  include  the  product  of  fifteen  establishments 
operated  by  municipalities.  The  quantity  of  gas  manufactured  was 
83.7  per  cent  greater  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade; 
but  owing  to  reductions  in  price,  which  have  reduced  the  average  price 
from  1.42  to  1.035  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  the  value  of  the  product 
shows  an  increase  of  only  32.9.  per  cent. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  utilization  of 
cotton  seed.    The  Twelfth  Census  shows  357  establishments  engaged 

^  See  p.  510. 
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in  crushing  and  working  up  the  seed.  The  capital  of  these  establish- 
ments used  in  these  operations  has  not  been  differentiated  from  the 
capital  employed  in  other  operations.  The  cost  of  cotton  seed  crushed 
is  given  as  $38,632,616,  and  the  value  of  the  products  as  $42,411,885, 
showing  an  increase  in  value  of  48.1  per  cent  by  manufacture.  The 
products  consist  of  oil  (unrefined)  to  the  value  of  $21,390,674;  cake 
and  meal,  $16,030,576;  hulls,  $3,189,354;  linters,  $1,801,281. 

Industries  differ  greatly  in  respect  to  the  relative  value  of  raw  mate- 
rials as  compared  with  finished  product.  The  importance  of  an  indus- 
try from  a  strictly  manufacturing  standpoint  depends  more  upon  that 
part  of  the  value  of  the  total  product  which  is  due  to  the  manufacture 
itself  than  upon  the  total  value.  By  subtracting  the  cost  of  the  mate- 
rials from  the  value  of  the  finished  product  we  obtain  the  value  added 
to  goods  through  manufacture,  made  up  of  cost  of  manufacture  and 
of  return  on  investment,  plus  a  few  minor  unascertained  items. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  glass  industry  the  cost  of  materials,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1900,  is  considerably  less  than  one-third  the  value 
of  the  finished  product.  The  proportion  in'  the  turpentine  and  rosin 
industry  is  roughly  the  same.  In  the  manufacture  of  clay  products 
and  gas  the  raw  material  is'still  less  important,  costing  less  than  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  the  value  of  the  product  in  one  case  and  but  little 
more  than  one-fourth  in  the  other.  In  the  shipbuilding  industry  the 
raw  material  is  worth  considerably  less  than  half  the  value  of  the 
finished  product.  In  the  silk,  cotton,  and  paper  and  pulp  industries 
the  raw  materials  cost  less  than  three-fifths  as  much  as  the  value  of 
the  product,  and  the  same  is  true  of  lumber  and  timber.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  leather,  on  the  other  hand,  the  raw  materials  cost  more 
than  three-fourths  as  much  as  the  value  of  the  finished  product,  and 
in  the  case  of  petroleum  four-fifths  as  much. 

It  is  impossible  to  find,  from  the  figures  for  these  few  industries, 
any  general  tendency  of  change  from  1890  to  1900  in  the  proportion 
which  the  cost  of  raw  materials  bears  to  the  value  of  the  finished 
product.  In  most  of  the  industries  the  value  due  to  manufacture  has 
increased  in  quite  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  value  of  the  entire 
product,  and  any  departures  from  this  rule  might  be  due  to  so  many 
different  and  complicated  influences  that  no  judgment  may  be  based 
upon  the  figures. 

PROPORTION   OF    DOMESTIC    CONSUMPTION    SUPPLIED 

BY  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION. 

A  notable  feature  connected  with  the  increased  output  of  American 
mills  and  factories  is  the  extent  to  which  American  goods  are  sup- 
planting foreign-made  goods  in  our  markets.  There  has  been  through- 
out the  century  a  very  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  demand  which  is  supplied  by  our  manufacturers.  Acceleration 
in  this  tendency  during  the  past  few  years  of  high  prosperity  has 
been  especially  marked.  In  mos^  lines  of  manufacture  the  United 
States  is  now  supplied  almost  altogether  by  home  producers,  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  class  of  goods  of  which  the  domestic  production  is  not 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  importation. 

As  is  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  discussion  of  foreign  trade  below, 
American  imports  of  manufactured  articles  ha^e  fallen  off  very  mate- 
rially during  the  past  decade.  In  the  fiscal  year  1900  they  were  fully 
18  per  cent  less  than  in  1890.  This  is  believed  to  be  due  in  large  part 
to  the  greater  sufficiency  of  our  manufactures  to  the  needs  of  our 
people^but  also  to  a  considerable  extent  to  methods  of  undervalua- 
tion by  Europeans,  which  defy  detection.  The  fact  that  the  number 
of  American  importing  houses  has  largely  declined  in  recent  years, 
and  that  foreign  exporting  houses  have  established  branches  in  Amer- 
ica, to  which  they  can  send  private  invoices  different  from  those  pre- 
pared for  custom-house  inspection,  indicates  a  practice  that  is  more 
easily  imderstood  than  broken  up.  But  it  is  the  low  valuations  made 
for  the  customs  which  enter  into  the  statistics.  Beyond  doubt,  the 
aggregate  importations,  and  especially  those  from  certain  countries,  are 
much  larger  than  the  figures  of  values  show. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  above  given,  according  to  the 
census  of  1900,  show  that  the  value  of  the  domestic  product  for  man- 
ufacturing industries,  as  a  whole,  has  increased  during  the  decade  not 
less  than  38.9  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  relation  which  the  vol- 
ume of  American  production  bears  to  the  total  consumption  of  products 
in  the  home  market  can  not  be  accurately  determined  from  such 
statistics.  It  is  certain  that  the  industrial  changes  during  the  past 
decade  have  tended  to  increase  that  proportion  with  as  great  rapidity 
as  it  increased  in  almost  any  preceding  period  of  equal  length. 

Among  the  few  industries  for  which  we  have  census  statistics  in 
1900,  the  glass  and  silk  industries  are  the  only  ones  in  which,  for  some 
decades  past,  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  product  has  been 
imported.  In  both  these  industries  the  pro{>ortion  of  the  domestic 
product  is  rapidly  increasing.  While  the  domestic  output  of  silk 
manufactures  increased  fully  25  per  cent  in  the  decade  from  1890 
to  1900,  the  importations  in  the  fiscal  year  1900  were  20  per  cent 
less  than  in  1890.  In  the  earlier  year  the  domestic  production  was 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  consumption,  while  in  1900  it  was 
nearly  80  per  cent.  The  domestic  production  of  glass  increased  fully 
40  per  cent  from  1890  to  1900,  while  the  importations  decreased  more 
than  30  per  cent.  In  the  former  year  the  importations  were  equal  to 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  domestic  production,  while  in  1900  they  were 
considerably  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  domestic  production.    Of 
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paper  and  pulp  the  United  States  now  exports  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  it  imports,  the  imports  in  1900  amounting  to  no  more  than  3 
per  cent  of  the  domestic  production.  Our  imports  of  unmanufactured 
leather  in  1900  amounted  to  $6,477, 770,  as  compared  with  the  domestic 
production  of  over  $200,000,000. 

In  respect  to  certain  industries,  not  covered  by  the  recent  census 
figures,  witnesses  well  versed  in  the  conditions  have  made  rough  esti- 
mates as  to  the  proportion  of  the  domestic  consumption  supplied  by 
our  own  manufacturers.  Thus,  it  is  stated  tiiat  90  per  cent  of  the 
home  demand  for  carpets  and  other  floor  coverings  is  supplied  by 
American  mills,  whereas  fifty  years  ago  the  situation  was  almost  com- 
pletely reversed,  the  imports  making  up  some  90  per  cent  of  the  home 
consumption  and  the  American  product  representing  only  about  10  per 
cent.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  total  amount  of  linen  thread  consumed 
in  the  country  is  the  product  of  American  factories,  the  only  linen 
thread  imported  being  that  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fish 
nets.  It  is  estimated,  furthermore,  that  the  amount  of  linen  thread 
consumed  in  the  United  States  is  equal  to  the  amount  consumed  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Practically  no  boots  or  shoes  are  imported,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  locomotives  and  of  many  other  products. 

Cotton  machinery  of  American  manufacture  has  largely  supplanted 
that  of  foreign  make,  and  there  has  been  therefore  manifestly  a  great 
increase  in  the  volume  of  American  production.  As  the  machinery 
in  use  in  American  mills,  much  of  which  in  the  past  was  imported, 
becomes  antiquated,  the  mills  are  fitted  out  in  most  cases  with  machin- 
ery of  home  production.  In  fact,  one  cotton  manufacturer  states 
specifically  that,  although  the  mills  with  which  he  is  connected  are 
now  equipped  with  English  machinery,  because  at  the  time  of  their 
establishment  that  was  considered  to  be  superior  to  American  machin- 
ery, yet  if  his  mills  were  to  be  equipped  to-day  American  machinery 
would  in  all  probability  be  purchased.  American  silk  mills  also, 
although  formerly  equipped  with  imported  machinery,  are  now  for  the 
most  part  supplied  with  machinery  produced  in  this  country. 

In  some  cases  the  growth  of  American  industry  has  been  very 
marked,  and  the  substitution  of  American  goods  for  those  of  foreign 
manufacture  has  taken  place  with  surprising  rapidity.  Although  the 
manufacture  of  sanitary  wares,  for  instance,  was  first  undertaken  in 
this  country  as  recently  as  1872,  yet  to-day  practically  no  such  goods 
of  foreign  manufacture  are  sold  here.  An  almost  similar  situation 
exists  in  the  tile  industry.  Although  the  manufacture  of  tiles  was 
begun  in  the  United  States  as  lately  as  1880,  it  is  estimated  by  a  manu- 
facturer of  these  goods  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  American  market 
is  supplied  by  American  manufacturers. 

In  all  of  these  industries,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  linen  thread. 
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a  considerable  quantity  of  goods  is  exported,  so  that  the  total  growth 
of  business,  and  the  total  increase  of  output  in  this  country  in  these 
industries,  is  not  by  any  means  fully  represented  by  the  increased  sales 
for  home  consumption. 

LOCATION  OF  INDUSTRIES. 

Many  causes  combine  to  determine  the  location  of  particular  indus- 
tries. The  presence  of  water  power  is  often  a  determining  factor. 
The  industrial  supremacy  of  New  England  is  attributed  to  this  cause, 
and  it  is  evidently  the  presence  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  which 
caused  the  development  of  Minneapolis  as  a  flour-milling  center, 
although  the^water  power  has  now  been  largely  superseded  by  steam. 
Climate  is  in  some  cases  an  important  consideration;  thus  New  Bedford 
has  an  advantage  in  cotton  manufacture  on  account  of  its  humid  atmos- 
phere.  AccessibUity  to  raw  materials  is  another  important  factor,  as 
is  also  nearness  to  the  principal  markets  for  the  product.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  locate  a  factory  conveniently  with  reference  to 
both  raw  materials  and  the  market,  and  in  such  cases  the  location  will 
often  be  determined  by  the  railroad  rates  on  the  raw  material  and  on 
the  finished  product,  respectively.  In  the  modem  industrial  world, 
indeed,  the  cost  of  transportation  is  a  more  important  consideration 
than  mere  proximity  to  the  source  of  supply  or  to  the  market.  A 
manufacturer  will,  however,  consider  the  relative  cost  of  labor  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  and  where  special  skill  is  required  it  may  be  wise  to 
locate  a  factory  where  manufacture  of  the  same  kind  has  already  been 
conducted  for  some  time,  and  where  the  working  people  are  therefore 
accustomed  to  the  processes,  instead  of  in  a  new  locality  where  the 
employees  would  have  to  be  trained  for  their  work  from  the  beginning. 
This  is  doubtless  one  reason  why  factories  making  similar  products  are 
so  often  found  near  each  other.  Where  the  product  of  one  factory  is 
used  as  the  raw  material  of  another,  there  is  a  very  obvious  advantage 
in  proximity.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  tendency  to  concentrate  for 
the  manufacture  of  particular  classes  of  goods  in  one  locality,  where 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  product  is  turned  out.  Dr.  Fred  S. 
Hall  has  compiled  a  list  of  localized  industries  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  showing  by  the  actual  number  of  establishments  the 
localization  of  the  manufacture  of  whips  at  Westfield;  of  chairs  at 
Gardner  and  vicinity;  of  spectacles  at  Southbridge;  of  snuff  at  New- 
bury; of  horp  goods  at  Leominster;  of  brass  goods  in  the  Naugatuck 
Valley;  of  jewelry  at  Attleboro;  of  hats  at  Danbury;  and  of  shoes  at 
Lynn,  HaverhiU,  and  Brockton.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of 
localization  to  which  he  calls  attention,  however,  is  Gloversville,  N.  Y., 
which  is  almost  entirely  given  over  to  the  manufacture  of  gloves  and 
of  articles  such  as  leather,  buttons,  boxes,  etc.,  which  are  used  in  the 
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manufacture  or  packing  of  gloves.     Although  the  city  is  small,  it  has 
not  less  than  131  glove  factories. 

Finally,  the  location  of  industries  is  affected  by  legislation.  Manu- 
facturing establishments  are  in  some  States  exempted  from  taxation 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  in  order  to  attract  capital,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  restrictions  and  regulations  imposed  by  factory  laws  some- 
times have  a  tendency  to  send  new  industries,  at  least,  into  States 
where  such  legislation  is  less  stringent  than  elsewhere,  or  even  lacking 
altogether. 

MIGRATION  OF  INDUSTRIES. 

Since  many  considerations  combine  to  determine  the  location  of 
industries,  there  are  various  possible  ways  in  which  changed  conditions 
may  cause  the  movement  of  capital  from  one  part  of  tihe  country  to 
another,  or  a  shifting  of  the  center  of  greatest  industrial  development. 
Between  1890  and  1900  the  manufactured  products  of  New  England 
increased  25.3  per  cent,  while  those  of  the  Southern  States  increased 
58.9  per  cent.  The  increase  of  population  in  any  locality  is  both  cause 
and  effect  of  the  development  of  industries,  and  hence  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  a  marked  increase  in  manufacturing  activities  in  the  West 
during  the  past  decade.  The  introduction  of  new  processes  may  alter 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various  advantages  sought  by  manu- 
facturers when  locating  their  establishments,  and  so  produce  a  migra- 
tion of  industry.  The  industrial  development  of  one  part  of  the  country 
is  not  necessarily  at  the  expense  of  another  part,  even  as  regards  par- 
ticular industries,  for  the  new  development  may  be  in  response  to  a 
demand  for  a  somewhat  different  kind  or  grade  of  goods.  Thus  there 
is  a  division  of  production  between  Northern  and  Southern  cotton  mills, 
the  former  making  the  finer  grades  and  the  latter  the  coarser,  including 
a  considerable  quantity  for  export  to  oriental  countries. 

It  is  probably  labor  considerations  rather  than  the  nearness  of  raw 
material,  which  have  encouraged  the  development  of  cott6n  manu- 
facture in  the  South.  The  proximity  of  the  raw  material  is  perhaps 
more  an  apparent  than  a  real  advantage,  because  the  railway  rates  on 
cotton  from  Memphis,  for  example,  to  Lowell  and  other  Massachu- 
setts points  are  lower  than  to  points  in  North  and  South  Carolina.^  A 
cotton  mill  located  in  a  cotton  district  will,  of  course,  receive  some 
cotton  from  nearby  cotton  gins  within  hauling  distance;  but  where 
the  raw  material  must  be  sent  by  railroad,  distance  is  not  a  very 
important  factor,  and  the  South's  advantage  in  this  respect  is  at  least 
offset  by  heavier  freight  charges  on  manufactured  goods. 

It  is  common  in  the  Southern  States  for  manufacturing  establish- 
ments to  be  exempted  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  years.    In  Lou- 

1  Reports  Industrial  Oommiaaion,  Vol.  X,  pp.  4S1,  4S2. 
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isiana  property  employed  in  niiniiig  and  m  various  kindi^  of  manufac- 
turing is  exempt  from  parochial  and  municipal  taxation  until  1910  by 
constitutional  provision.  The  Southern  States  are  also  freer  from 
restrictions  on  labor,  especially  the  labor  of  womeu  and  children,  than 
the  Statesof  New  England.  Southern  mills,  often  operated  by  Northern 
capital,  in  several  cases  as  auxiliaries  of  Massachusetts  corporations, 
have  earned  dividends  on  their  stock  when  the  Northern  mills  have 
failed  to  do  so.  One  result  is  that  capitalists  hesitate  to  invest  in  cot- 
ton manufacture  in  Massachusetts;  another  is  that  New  England  men 
have  supplied  the  capital  for  many  of  the  Southern  mills.  It  seems  to 
be  the  general  opinion  among  manufacturers  that  the  cheaper  grades 
of  cotton  goods  will  be  manufactured  hereafter  in  the  South;  and 
some  express  the  opinion  that  no  new  cotton  mills  will  now  locate  in 
Massachusetts,  except  for  the  praduction  of  the  finest  goods.  It  is  said 
that  print  cloths  are  produced  in  the  South  and  delivered  in  Lowell  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  production  in  Liowell.  Besides  lower  w^es, 
greater  freedom  as  to  hours  of*  labor  and  the  employment  of  children, 
and  lighter  taxation  or  exemption  from  taxation,  the  Southern  mills 
have  the  advantages  of  cheap  fuel,  abundant  water  power,  and  a  smaller 
expense  for  buildings,  and  new  mills  may  also  be  said  to  have  some 
advantage  in  up-to-date  equipment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  factory 
operatives  of  the  South  arc  leas  skilled  than  those  who  have  been  long 
in  the  business  in  New  England,  but  they  are  of  good  American  stock, 
and  are  said  to  be  learning  rapidly. 

Between  1880  and  1890  the  production  of  cotton  goods  in  Massachu- 
setts increased  less  than  39  per  cent,  while  the  product  of  Georgia 
nearly  doubled,  and  that  of  North  and  South  Carolina  increased  more 
than  250  per  cent.  The  product  of  Kentucky,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi also  about  doubled,  and  that  of  Tennessee  nearly  tripled.  The 
consumption  of  cotton,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  table,  has 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  South  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  while  it  has  remained  comparatively  constant  in  the  North. 


[Commercl&l  Year 

ttook.  1901,  p.  34 

of  cotton,  North  and  South. 
:  compiled  from  the  Flnaad&l  Chr 

QDlole'.  figure..] 

v«„. 

Taken  brmllla. 

Nonti. 

Sooth. 

Boto. 

Bi 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  rapid  increase  in  the  South  in  the 
number  of  spindles,  which  have  practically  doubled  since  189^94. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  the  new  cotton  mills  built  in  the  Southern  States 
in  1900^  for  example,  were  more  than  three  times  as  numerous  and 
had  more  than  four  times  as  many  spindles  as  those  erected  in  the 
North  the  same  year. 

Cotton  spindles,  North  and  South. 
[Commercial  Yearbook,  1901,  p.  340,  from  the  Financial  Chronicle.] 


Spindles. 

1893^94. 

1894^. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 

1899-1900. 

North 

13,560,000 
2,291,064 

18,700,000 
2,483,248 

18,800,000 
8,011,196 

13,900,000 
8,466,537 

18,900,000 
8,670,290 

18,960.000 
8,987,735 

14,060,000 
4,540,516 

South 

Total 

15,841,064 

16,188,248 

16,811,196 

17,856,687 

17,570,290 

17,987,785 

18,590,515 

Spindle  growth — combined  textiles. 
[Commercial  Yearbook,  1901,  p.  358;  compiled  from  Textile  World.] 


New  England: 

New  mills 

Enlargements 

Southern  States: 

New  mills 

Enlaxgements 

Middle  and  Western  States: 

New  mills 

Enlargements 


Total. 


1895. 


211,662 
66,156 

493,280 
152,800 


14,000 


937,896 


1896. 


240,352 
4,660 

382,045 
42,000 

24,000 
10,000 


702,957 


1897. 


35,840 
81,240 

256,780 
150,094 

4,000 


477,954 


1898. 


10,000 

158,760 
159,624 

7,000 


253,874 


1899. 


815,000 
22,600 

669,970 
298,414 

78,000 
12,000 


1,890,884 


1900. 


185,700 


1,109,584 
11,500 


DistrQmtion  of  cotton-spindle  growth  in  new  mills  in  1900, 
[Commercial  Yearbook,  1901,  p.  354;  compiled  from  Textile  World.] 


South: 

Alabama 

Geoigla 

IdsBlssippi 

North  Carolina . 
South  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Total 

North: 

Connecticut.... 

IlUnoIs 

MaBsachusetts . . 

Michigan 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode  Island... 

Total 


Number 
of  new 
mills. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

15 
1 

36 
4 

33 

27 
6 
7 
2 

115,120 
5,000 

240,086 
25,000 

SU,600 

817,706 
49,600 
35,620 
10,000 

1,588 

8,166 
1,090 
5,068 
6,600 
724 
780 

131 

1,109,584 

3 
1 

11 
1 
1 
3 
5 
9 
6 

70,000 

2,000 

115,700 

1,660 

600 

11,600 

46,240 

8,000 

410 

1,560 

40 

246,440 

804 
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MAKCTFACTTURES  AND  UBBAN  GROWTH. 

Several  of  the  causes  which  affect  the  location  of  industries  have 
combined  to  favor  the  concentration *of  manufacture  in  cities.  Where 
the  dependence  is  upon  water  power,  the  tendency  for  many  industries 
to  group  themselves  about  a  waterfall  may  be' the  cause  of  the  growth 
of  a  city.  Raw  materials,  even  though  originating  in  the  country, 
may  be  most  conveniently  assembled  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  a 
city,  especially  in  a  railway  center,  to  which  the  materials  come  from 
various  directions.  The  city  has  decided  advantages  in  the  marketing 
of  products,  whether  for  local  consumption  or  for  transportation  to  a 
distance.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  railroads,  by  making  lower 
rates  between  competitive  points  than  elsewhere,  have  contributed  to 
the  industrial  growth  of  the  larger  cities.  In  so  far  as  one  industry 
is  dependent  upon  others,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  manufacture  in  cities  at  least  large  enough  to  contain  a  number 
of  establishments.  Generally  speaking,  the  supply  of  labor  is  more 
abundant  in  the  city  than  in  the  country. 

At  the  time  of  the  census  of  1890,  as  shown  by  the  following  table, 
fully  two-thirds  of  the  manufacturing  products  of  the  country, 
measured  by  value,  were  produced  in  the  166  principal  cities,  where 
more  than  three-fifths  of  the  capital  and  labor  employed  in  manu- 
facture was  located.  The  number  of  establishments  in  these  cities 
was  only  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  total,  showing  that  the  estab- 
lishments in  the  principal  cities  were  larger,  as  a  rule,  than  those  in 
smaller  places. 

Manufactures  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  166  principal  cUieSy  1890. 
[Census  of  1890,  Manufactures,  Vol.  IT,  pa«:e  XI.] 


Items. 


Number  of  edtablishxnents  reporting 

Capital,  direct  investment 

Average  number  of  employees  (aggregate) 
Value  of  products 


The  United 
States. 


355,415 

96,525,156,486 

4,712,622 

$9,872,437,283 


The  166  princi- 
pal cities. 


186,147 

93,996,705,734 

2,907,882 

96,278,888,476 


Percentage 

for  cities 

of  the 

total  for 

the  United 

States. 


62.87 
61.25 
61.70 
66.99 


The  following  table  shows  a  decided  increase  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  100  principal  cities  during  the  decade  from  1880  to 
1890,  much  more  rapid  than  that  for  the  country  as  a  whole: 

Manufactures  in  100  principal  cities,  1880-1890. 


Items. 


Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Capital .:. 

Average  number  of  employees 

Males  above  16  years 

Fenmles  above  16  years 

Children 

Value  of  products 


1890. 


78,083 

91,384,879,147 

1,431.079 

1,008,196 

830,059 

92,821 

98,018,413,766 


167.844 

98,524,384,526 

2,581,237 

1,990,382 

538,491 

52,414 

95,621,258,583 
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There  is  some  reason  for  believing,  however,  that  the  tendency 
toward  concentration  of  manufacture  in  large  cities  reached  its  maximum 
about  1890  or  soon  thereafter,  and  that  the  present  tendency  is  rather 
in  the  direction  of  the  establishment  of  manufactories  in  small  and 
medium-sized  places.  The  census  bulletins  which  have  been  published 
for  some  of  the  States  indicate  in  several  cases  that  the  manufactui'es 
of  the  principal  cities  constituted  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  product 
of  the  entire  State  in  1900  than  in  1890.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  many  establishments  of  importance  have  been  removed 
from  cities,  either  to  suburbs  or  other  small  places,  mainly,  perhaps, 
because  of  the  lower  prices  of  real  estate;  and  in  some  cases  factories 
have  been  built  in  the  open  country,  partly  as  a  matter  of  real  estate 
speculation,  and  villages  have  grown  up  around  them.  The  small 
places  are  apt  to  offer  the  advantages  of  a  lower  tax  rate,  as  well  as 
less  expensive  sites,  and  in  some  cases  have  even  offered  exemption 
from  taxation  for  a  period  of  years  and  a  bonus  in  the  form  of  a  free 
building  site  or  otherwise. 

So  far  as  power  is  concerned,  there  is  less  need  for  concentration 
when  steam  is  used  than  when  the  dependence  is  upon  water  power. 
The  electrical  transmission  of  power  seems  likely  to  revive  the 
importance  of  natural  water  powers,  while  at  the  same  time  making 
such  power  available  within  a  wider  radius,  so  that  it  will  not  neces- 
sarily tend  to  the  growth  of  large  cities.  A  manufacturer  sometimes 
abandons  a  large  city  to  escape  the  demands  as  to  wages  and  otherwise 
of  trade  unions,  which  are  more  thoroughly  organized  in  the  cities  than 
in  the  villages.^  On  the  whole,  the  advantages  offered  by  a  small 
place  are  so  great  that  manufacturers  often  find  it  cheaper  to  remove 
to  such  places  and  maintain  in  tiie  large  city  an  office  for  buying  and 
selling,  securii^  capital,  etc  Even  in  the  matter  of  railroad  rates  the 
advantage  of  the  large  cities  has  disappeared  in  some  cases.  Thus 
nearly  every  shipping  point  in  New  England  now  enjoys  the  same 
freight  rates  to  the  South  and  West  as  New  York  City. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY. 

No  other  group  of  manufacturing  industries  is  to-day  so  important 
to  the  general  business  of  the  United  States  and  to  its  position  in  the 
world's  competition  as  the  production  of  iron  and  steel,  and  of  articles 
of  which  they  are  the  chief  components.  Census  figures  for  the  prog- 
ress of  these  industries  up  to  1900  are  not  available.  Annual  reports 
are  made  by  producers,  showing  the  output  of  the  cruder  materials, 
and  from  them  we  may  judge  the  tremendous  rate  of  increase  which 
has  marked  the  past  few  years  of  prosperity,  but  we  can  not  ascertain 
the  degree  to  which  increased  elaboration  has  been  put  into  these 

^  Weber,  Growth  of  Cities,  pp.  204,  206. 
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cruder  products  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  the  many  other  commodities  of  which  they  become  the 
chief  materials.  The  figures  of  exportations  of  iron  and  steel  products 
and  machinery,  as  shown  on  pages  551-2,  give  some  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous recent  expansion  in  these  industries. 

In  connection  with  the  report  on  Mining  will  be  found  a  diagram 
(see  page  214)  giving  the  annual  production  of  pig  iron  and  of  steel  in 
recent  years  in  the  leading  countries.  It  will  suffice  here  to  reproduce 
the  figures  for  the  United  States  for  quinquennial  intervals,  together 
corresponding  with  figures  for  the  production  of  rails. 

Production  of  leading  ariides, 

[Taken  from  the  reporte  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  and  United  States  Geological 

Survey,  1900.] 


Year. 


1880 
1886 
1890 
1895 
1899 
1900 


Prod  action 

Production 

Production 

of  pig  iron 
in  the 

of  all  kinds 

of  iron  and 

of  steel  in 

steel  rails  in 

United 

the  United 

the  United 

States. 

States. 

states. 

Gnmtons. 

QroMtom. 

Oroutont. 

3,835,191 

1,247,835 

1,305,212 

4,044,526 

1,711,920 

976,978 

9,202,703 

4,277.071 

1.885,807 

9,446,308 

6,114,884 

1.306.135 

13,620,703 

10,639.857 

"2,272,700 

18,789,242 

10,188,829 

2,885,682 

Production 

of  pie  iron 

in  Great 

Britain. 


OrottUmi, 
7,749.288 
7,415,469 
7,904,214 
7,708,459 
9,421,435 
8,906,570 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  pig  iron 
increased  very  rapidly  from  1880  to  1890,  that  during  the  years  of 
depression  it  so  fell  off  that  the  figure  for  1895  was  little  greater 
than  in  1890,  but  that  (beginning,  in  fact,  with  1898)  the  output 
has  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity,  reaching  in  1899  the  unprece- 
dented figure  of  13,620,703  tons,  an  amount  slightly  surpassed  by  the 
production  of  1900.  The  general  prosperity  of  the  country  after  1898 
created  an  immense  demand  for  permanent  improvements  of  many 
sorts  requiring  iron  and  steel.  Construction  which  had  been  post- 
poned during  the  time  of  depression  was  entered  upon  with  enthusiasm. 
The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  price  of  these  products  which  followed 
this  demand  is  familiarly  known.  Pig  iron,  which  often  during  the 
period  of  depression  was  sold  at  less  than  $10  per  ton,  brought  more 
than  $25  per  ton  at  the  end  of  1899  and  the  beginning  of  1900.  A 
reaction  necessarily  took  place  and  the  price  reached  a  more  normal 
level,  but  it  still  remained  very  much  higher  than  for  a  long  time 
before.  The  demand  for  the  products  of  iron  and  steel  abated  but 
little.  In  the  first  half  of  1901  the  output  was  7,674,613  tons,  slightly 
more  than  for  the  first  half  of  1900,  while  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
the  production  was  still  heavier.  The  weekly  output  at  the  beginning 
of  September,  1901,  was  about  300,000  tons,  but  it  had  advanced  by 
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November  1  to  320,824  tons,  which  would  amount  to  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  16,500,000  tons. 

As  is  well  known,  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  iron  is 
turned  into  steel.  The  superior  metal  is  replacing  the  inferior  in 
almost  all  uses,  not  only  in  new  construction,  but  in  reconstruction. 
The  production  of  steel  of  all  sorts  in  the  United  States  increased  more 
than  eightfold  from  1880  to  1899.  A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  is  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  open-hearth  steel 
produced,  as  compared  with  Bessemer  steel.  This  is  shown  in  the 
table  below,  by  which  it  appears  that,  while  the  output  of  Bes- 
semer steel  somewhat  more  than  doubled  from  1890  to  1899,  that  of 
open-hearth  steel  multiplied  nearly  six  times  in  the  same  period. 
In  1900  the  production  of  open-hearth  steel  increased  yet  more, 
while  that  of  Bessemer  decreased.  In  1890  the  production  of  open- 
hearth  steel  was  less  than  one-seventh  as  great  as  that  of  Bessemer 
steel.  By  1895  the  output  by  the  open-hearth  process  was  considera- 
bly over  one-fifth  of  the  amount  by  the  Bessemer  process,  while  by  1899 
it  was  nearly  40  per  cent,  and  in  1900  over  one-half  as  great  as  the 
Bessemer  production.  In  Great  Britain  the  open-hearth  process  pro- 
duces much  more  steel  than  the  Bessemer  process. 

Production  of  crude  sted. 
[In  long  tons.] 


Bessemer 

Open-hearth . 

Crucible 

MlacellaneouB 

Total... 


1890. 


3,688,871 

613,232 

71,176 

3,798 


4,277,071 


1896. 


4,909,128 

1,1»7,1«2 

67,666 

868 


6,114,884 


1899. 


7.686,864 

2,947,316 

101,218 

4,974 


10,639,867 


1900. 


6,684,770 
3,398,136 

I       106,424 


10,188,329 


As  is  more  fully  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
transportation,  the  great  era  of  new  railway  construction  in  the  United 
States  had  been  completed  bj'^  1890.  The  demand  for  rails  for  new 
roads,  even  in  the  highly  prosperous  recent  years,  has  been  less  than 
during  the  eighties.  At  the  same  time,  for  many  reasons,  the  rail- 
roads are  rapidly  replacing  iron  rails  by  steel  rails,  and  steel  rails  of 
light  weight  with  those  of  heavier  weight.  The  demand  for  rails, 
therefore,  has  been  very  strong  during  the  recent  years  of  railway 
prosperity.  The  output  of  rails  in  1895  was  much  less  than  in  1890, 
but  the  production  of  1900  was  greater  than  that  of  1890  by  more 
than  25  per  cent,  amounting  to  2,385,682  tons. 

The  growing  supremacy  of  the  United  States  in  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel  is  also  shown  by  the  table  on  the  opposite  page.  The  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  in  Great  Britain  remained  virtually  stationary  from 
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1880  to  1895,  and  although  the  output  in  1899  showed  a  large  increase, 
it  fell  off  again  in  1900.  In  1880  Great  Britain  produced  fully  twice 
as  much  pig  iron  as  the  United  States.  In  1899  the  American  output 
was  morer  than  4,000,000  tons  greater  than  that  of  England. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world  in  the 
production  of  iron  and  steel  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which 
gives  comparative  statistics  of  the  production  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron, 
and  steel  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  for  the  years  1898 
and  1900,  so  far  as  statistics  have  been  secured: 

Production  of  iron  and  steel  in  leading  countries. 


Countries. 


United  Statcfl 

GrtMt  Britain 

Germany  and  Luxemburg 

France 

Belgium 

Austria-Hungnry 

Ruflsia 

Sweden 

Spain 

Italy 

Canada 


Pig  iron,  1898. 


11,773,984 

8,609,719 

7,282,968 

2,584,427 

979,101 

1,806,428 

2,222,469 

681,766 

261,799 

8,308 

68,766 


Production  in  long  tons. 
Steel,  1896. 


8,932,857 

4,665,966 

5,779,670 

1,487,100 

668,180 

880, 696 

1,145,768 

265,121 

218,016 

63,940 

21,640 


Pig  iron,  1900. 


13,789,242 
8,906,670 
8.494,862 
2.699.494 
1,018,607 


294,118 
"'86,696' 


Steel,  1900. 


10,188,829 


6,645,869 

1,660,118 

664,827 


In  this  table  English  tons  of  2,240  pounds  are  used  for  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada,  and  metric  tons  of  2,204  pounds 
for  all  other  countries,  metric  tons  being  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
English  tons  in  ascertaining  the  total  production  for  all  countries. 
The  statistics  of  steel  production  for  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Canada 
embrace  ingots  and  direct  castings,  but  for  Germany  and  Luxemburg, 
Russia  and  Italy,  complete  ingot  statistics  are  not  available,  and  the 
statistics  for  finished  steel  have  therefore  been  used. 

These  figures  show  that  the  United  States  now  leads  the  world  in 
the  production  of  these  articles.  In  1898  the  United  States  produced 
33.02  per  cent  of  the  pig  iron  of  the  world,  Great  Britain  24.15  per 
cent,  and  Germany  and  Luxemburg  20.29  per  cent.  Of  steel,  the 
United  States  produced  for  1898,  37.05  per  cent;  Great  Britain  19.35 
per  cent,  and  Germany  and  Luxemburg  23.97  per  cent.  Statistics  of 
the  entire  world's  production  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and  steel  for  later 
years  are  not  available,  but  with  the  great  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  all  of  these  items  in  the  United  States  since  1898,  an  increase 
which  has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  countries  for 
which  statistics  have  been  ascertained,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  produces  a  considerably  greater  percentage  of 
the  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and  steel  of  the  world  than  in  1898. 
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The  relative  importance  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  various 
States  is  fairly  shown  by  the- following  table: 

Production  of  pig  iron,  by  States. 

[Commercial  Yearbook,  1901,  p.  36S;  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  American  Tron  and  Steel 

AasoclatioD.l 


States. 


Pennflylvania 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Alatema 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

New  York 

Total  for  these  States 
Total  fpr  country 


1890. 

1896. 

OrotetoM. 

Orosatons. 

4,416,829 

4,701,168 

1,240  sao 

1,463,789 

701,107 

1,006.091 

816,911 

854.667 

292,778 

346,689 

267,625 

248,129 

829,806 

181.702 

8,068,886 

8,802,180 

9,202,708 

9,446,306 

1900. 


Qrotaions. 

6,865,986 

2,470,911 

1,868.888 

1,184,887 

490,617 

362,190 

292,827 

12,680,200 
13,789,242 


It  will  be  seen  that  Pennsylvania  produced  in  1900  more  than  45  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  pig  iron.  The  increase  in  the  production 
of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  however,  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  that  of 
Pennsylvania.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  establish  plants  near 
the  lake  coasts,  avoiding  the  hauling  of  iron  ore  by  rail  to  interior 
points.  It  is  cheaper  in  some  instances  to  bring  the  fuel  to  the  ore 
than  the  ore  to  the  fuel. 

The  production  of  the  leading  Southern  iron-producing  States,  Ala- 
bama and  Tennessee,  has  increased  in  about  the  same  proportion  as 
that  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  production  in  Virginia  has  risen 
with  special  rapidity,  while  that  of  New  York  has  declined  in  absolute 
amount. 

Some  of  the  other  special  features  of  iron  and  steel  production  in 
recent  years  may  be  briefly  referred  to.  One  of  the  most  striking 
developments  is  in  the  use  of  structural  iron  and  steel  for  buildings, 
bridges,  and  the  like.  In  the  year  1894  the  output  of  these  products 
was  360,205  tons;  in  1899  it  was  906,277  tons.  Still  more  rapid  has 
been  the  increase  in  the  production  of  plate  and  sheet  iron  and  steel, 
which  rose  from  682,900  tons  in  1894  to  1,903,505  tons  in  1899.  Even 
more  remarkable  is  the  increase  in  the  American  production  of  tin 
plates,  which  beyond  question  owes  its  existence  almost  wholly  to  the 
placing  of  the  protective  tariff  upon  tin  plates  in  1890.  The  following 
table  shows  the  production  and  imports  of  tin  plates  for  the  fiscal 
years  1891-92  to  1899-1900: 

Produclion  and  imports  of  tin  plates. 
[Flgrures  for  1891>99  are  from  the  Yearbook,  1901,  p.  866.] 


Year  ended  June  80— 


1891-02.. 
U92-48.. 
1808-94.. 
1894-96.. 

ia9&^».. 

1896-97.. 
1897-«6.. 
1898-09.. 
1899-1900 


Imports. 


Pounds. 
422,176,202 
628,425,902 
464,160,826 
506,068,988 
885,188,988 
280,073,688 
171,662.345 
108,484,826 
147,968,804 


Production. 


Pounds. 
13,646,719 
99,819,202 
189,228.467 
198,801,073 
807,228,621 
446,982,063 
681,674,028 
791,371.488 
677,969,600 
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This  table  shows  that  in  earlier  years  of  the  decade,  before  the 
industry  had  acquired  a  start,  the  United  States  imported  more  than 
420,000,000  pounds  of  tin  plates  and  produced  only  13,600,000  pounds. 
By  1898-99  the  imports  had  fallen  to  one-fourth  of  their  former 
amount,  while  the  domestic  production  was  more  than  seven  times 
greater  than  the  amount  of  imports.  Even  as  compared  with  1895-96, 
the  domestic  production  in  1898-99  had  multiplied  more  than  two  and 
one-half  times.  The  demand  for  these  plates  is  strong  and  steadily 
growing,  and  a  new  industry  of  great  value  to  the  United  States  has 
been  established. 

TEXTILE  MANUFACTURES. 

CX>MBINED  INDUSTRIES. 

The  United  States  can  scarcely  claim  such  a  supremacy  in  the  textile 
industries  as  in  those  of  iron  and  steel.  The  cheaper  labor  of  foreign 
countries  and  the  earlier  establishment  of  these  industries  there  caused 
the  production  of  textiles  in  several  countries,  and  especially  in  Great 
Britain,  to  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  the  progress  in  our  textile  industries 
has  been  steady  and  rapid,  as  is  seen  from  a  table  compiled  from  the 
censuses: 

Ckmibined  textile  indtistries. 


Combined  textUes  for 
year— 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish' 
ments. 


3,025 
8,027 
4,790 
4,018 
4,114 


Capital. 


9112,518,947 
150,060,852 
297,694,243 
412,721,496 
789,978,661 


Average  number  of 

employees,  and 

total  wa^es. 


Em- 
ployees. 


146,897 
194,082 
274,948 
884,251 
511,897 


Wa^es. 


S40,858,462 

86,665,191 

105,050,666 

175,647,343 


Cost  of  mate- 
rial used. 


976,715.969 
112,842,111 
358,249,102 
802,709,894 
421,398,196 


Value  of 
products. 


1128,769,971 
214,740,614 
620.386,764 
582,673,488 
721,949,262 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  during  the  forty  years  covered, 
the  capital  invested  in  textile  industries  multiplied  more  than  six  and 
one-half  times.  The  number  of  employees  increased  more  than  three 
and  one-half  times,  and  the  value  of  the  product  more  than  five  and 
one-half  times.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  census  of 
1900  will  show  in  the  combined  textile  industries  a  capital  invested  of 
nearly  a  billion  of  dollars,  and  a  value  of  products  of  approximately 
the  same  amount. 

The  increased  prosperity  of  ^he  textile  industry  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years  may  be  seen  by  the  figures  for  the  number  of  new  mills 
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constructed  and  the  number  of  new  spindles  put  into  operation.    These 
figures  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 


New  mUU  constructed. 


[Commercial  Year-book,  1901,  p.  858,  compiled  from  Textile  World.] 


1 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Cotton 

59 
88 
80 
10 
16 

66 
81 
86 
17 
8 

49 
53 
71 
43 

14 

34 
25 
46 
19 
10 

91 
49 
67 
32 
16 

171 

Woolen 

48 

Knitting 

109 

Bilk 

4S 

MlaceJiftneoiw . 

29 

Total 

198 

207 

230 

134 

246 

400 

According  to  these  tables  new  textile  mills  have  been  constructed . 
from  year  to  year  in  very  considerable  numbers,  despite  the  depres- 
sion beginning  with  1894.  Doubtless  in  some  instances  the  mills  built 
in  1896  and  1896  had  already  been  begun  before  the  depression  set  in. 
The  year  1898,  which  was  the  first  of  returning  prosperity,  shows  the 
smallest  number  of  mills  completed — 134.  In  the  next  year  the  effect 
of  advancing  prices  and  demand  is  seen  in  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  new  mills  to  246,  while  in  1900  no  less  than  400  new  textile  mills 
were  put  in  operation.  Of  these  mills  171  were  cotton,  109  knitting, 
48  woolen,  and  43  silk.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  silk  mills  con- 
structed is  especially  striking. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  new  spindles  in  textile  mills  during 
1899  and  1900  is  largely  due  to  the  construction  of  these  new  mills.  ^  In 
1896  the  number  of  new  spindles  was  very  large — 937,898.  The  result 
of  the  business  depression  was  such  that,  in  the  two  years  1897  and 
1898  together,  the  number  of  new  spindles  was  very  much  smaller  than 
in  1896.  In  1899,  on  the  other  hand,  1,390,884  spindles  were  put  into 
operation,  a  figure  which  was  even  greatly  exceeded  by  the  year  1900. 
The  spindles  in  new  mills  in  the  Southern  States  in  1899  were  669,970, 
while  in  1900  they  were  1,109,684. 

COTTON  GOODS. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  strongly 
established  in  the  United  States.  The  growth  of  the  industry  has 
been  steady.  Though  it  has  never  been  so  conspicuously  prosperous 
and  profitable  as  the  iron  and  steel  industry  has  been  at  special 
periods,  it  has  in  general  returned  fair  profits  to  the  capital  invested 
in  it.  Several  witnesses  before  the  Industrial  Commission  testified 
that  the  dividends  paid  by  New  England  cotton  mills  have  ordinarily 
been  about  6  per  cent  on  actual  investment.     Many  of  the  mills  in 

^  See  tiible  on  p.  503. 
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New  England  are  undercapitalized^  so  that  their  apparent  earnings 
are  still  larger. 

The  progress  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  has  already 
been  shown  by  the  figures  for  1880, 1890,  and  1900.*  Another  view 
of  its  increasing  importance  may  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  number 
of  bales  of  cotton  taken  by  the  mills  from  year  to  year.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  raw  cotton  is  more 
and  more  highly  elaborated  by  the  mills.  Improvements  in  methods 
make  possible  the  production  of  finer  grades  of  goods  at  costs 
formerly  prohibitive  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  For  this  reason 
an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  seems  to  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  still  greater  increase  in  the  amount  of  manufacturing  per- 
formed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  cotton  taken  by  the  mills 
of  the  United  States  for  selected  years: 

Gonsumpiion  of  coUoHj  ImUed  States, 


Years. 


1879-80 
1884-86 
188&-90 
1884^ 
1895-96 


Total  bales. 


1,806,806 
1,686,680 
2,842,S28 
8,007,622 
2,686,664 


Yean. 


1S96-07.. 
1897-98.. 
1898-99.. 
1899-1900 


Total  bales. 


2,887,047 
8,604,018 
8,647,118 
8,792,618 


From  this  table  it  may  be  seen  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  by 
the  mills  of  the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled  in  twenty  years. 
From  1879-80  to  1889-90  the  increase  was  more  gradual,  the  figure  of 
the  latter  year  exceeding  that  of  the  former  by  about  30  per  cent. 
The  consumption  increased  very  rapidly  in  1890-91  and  1891-92,  but 
fell  off  somewhat  in  the  next  two  years.  The  depression  beginning 
with  1893  did  not  serve  to  prevent  a  very  large  consumption  of  cotton 
in  1894-95.  For  the  next  two  years  there  was  a  falling  off,  followed 
by  a  very  rapid  increase.  The  consumption,  of  cotton  in  1897-98  was 
greater  by  more  than  one-fifth  than  in  the  year  before,  while  in 
1899-1900  it  was  considerably  larger  still.  The  amount  of  cotton 
taken  by  the  mills  in  the  last-named  year  exceeded  that  taken  in 
1889-90  by  more  than  60  per  cent. 

The  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States  is  progressing  somewhat 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  country  except  India.  The 
average  consumption  of  cotton  in  this  country  for  the  six  years  from 
1872-73  to  1877-78  has  been  estimated  at  1,184,000  bales,  while  the 
consumption  of  the  whole  world  was  estimated  at  5,494,000  bales, 
giving  to  the  United  States  about  21^  per  cent  of  the  total.  For  the 
six  years  from  1890-91  to  1895-96,  the  average  consumption  in  the 


^  See  pp.  489, 403, 496, 
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United  States  was  about  2,612,000  bales  out  of  a  total,  including  India, 
of  10,614,000  bales,  giving  the  United  States  a  proportion  of  nearly 
24  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  the  consumption  of  cotton  assigned 
to  the  United  States  in  1899-1900  was  much  larger,  fully  29  per  cent. 

Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  its  much  smaller  population,  has 
until  the  most  recent  years  consumed  more  cotton  than  the  United 
States.  British  textiles  have  been  exported  largely  over  the  entire 
world.  For  the  years  1872-73  to  1877-78  the  avemge  consuraptioD  of 
cotton  in  Great  Britain  was  estimated  as  considerably  more  than  twice 
that  in  the  United  States.  Even  for  the  years  1890-91  to  1896-96  the 
British  consumption  was  one-fourth  greater  than  our  own.  On  the 
other  hand,  according  to  the  estimates  for  1899-1900  the  American 
consumption  exceeded  that  of  Great  Britain  by  more  than  300,000 
bales,  the  British  takings  of  cotton  being  estimated  at  3,619,000  bales 
and  those  of  the  United  States  at  3,866,000. 

Another  view  of  the  increase  in  the  cotton  industry  may  be  secured 
by  considering  the  number  of  spindles  in  operation.  In  1860  the 
number  of  spindles  repoiiied  by  the  census  was  6,236,727.  This  num- 
ber was  practically  doubled  in  1880,  while  in  1890  the  aggregate 
number  of  spindles  was  14,188,103.  By  1900  the  number  of  spindles 
was  19,060,952,  or  an  increase  of  more  than  one-third  since  1890.* 

The  relative  importance  of  the  cotton-spinning  industry  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  the  world  may  also  be  roughly  judged  by  the 
number  of  spindles  in  operation.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  many  cases  spindles  lie  idle,  while  those  earlier  put  into  opera- 
tion are  less  efficient  and  produce  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  yarn  in 
a  given  time.  Thus,  it  is  stated  by  witnesses  that  American  spindles 
of  recent  make  are  of  almost  unlimited  speed  capacity. 

Estimated  spindles  in  EuropCy  the  United  Slates^  and  India^  1900. 

United  Kingdom 46,000,000 

Continent 33,000,000 

Total  Europe 79,000,000 

United  States 18,590,515 

India 4,400,000 

From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  the  number  of  spindles  in  the 
cotton  mills  of  Great  Britain  is  about  two  and  one-half  times  as  great 
as  in  the  United  States,  and  very  considerably  greater  than  on  the 
entire  Continent  of  Europe.  The  number  of  spindles  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  somewhat  more  than  four  times  the  number  in 
India. 

The  spindles  in  the  United  States  are  increasing  much  more  rapidly 

^Figoree  from  Ck>mmercial  Year  Book,  1901,  page  340,  based  on  census  and  reports 
of  Financial  Chronicle. 
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than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where,  indeed,  the  increase  since  1883 
has  been  less  than  10  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
spindles  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  is  rising 
with  great  rapidity.  For  1883  it  was  estimated  at  22,450,000,  and  for 
1900  at  33,000,000 — an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  about  the  same 
as  that  in  the  United  States  for  the  same  years.  During  the  same 
period  India  had  increased  her  spindles,  as  well  as  her  cotton  consump- 
tion, nearly  two  and  one-half  times. 

THE  WOOLEN   INDUSTRY. 

Statistics  of  the  woolen  industry  are  much  less  complete  than  those 
of  the  cotton  industry.  The  censuses  up  to  1890  show  that  the  most 
rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  woolen  products  was  from  1860  to  1870, 
during  which  time  they  multiplied  more  than  two  and  one-half  fold. 
From  1870  to  1890  the  value  of  products  rose  from  $217,668,826  to 
$337,768,524.  The  only  basis  of  comparison  since  1890  is  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  wool  retained  for  consumption  from  the  domestic 
clip  and  the  imports.  The  amount  of  wool  so  retained  was  435,848,000 
pounds  in  1890-91,  and  rose,  despite  the  depression,  to  614,627,000 
pounds  in  1896-97.  Curiously  enough  there  has  been  a  ver}'  consid- 
erable decrease  in  the  consumption  of  wool  since  that  time.  It  fell  to 
329,362,000  pounds  in  1898-99,  and  even  in  1899-1900  was  nearly 
200,000,000  pounds  less  than  in  1896-97.  The  takings  of  wool,  how- 
ever, are  not  a  very  accurate  indication  of  the  amount  of  product  of 
finished  woolens.  It  is  stated  by  witnesses  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission that  the  condition  of  the  business  during  1900-1901  was  some- 
what depressed,  and  that  the  general  capacity  of  the  woolen  mills  is 
in  excess  of  the  consumption  of  the  country. 


II.-PROGRESS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  METHODS. 

GENERAL  EXTENT  AND  SIGNIFICANCE. 

The  beginnings  of  the  age  of  invention  and  machinery  may  be 
traced  as  far  back  as  the  date  of  the  renaissance  of  science,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  was  contempora- 
neous with  the  revival  of  intellect  in  many  other  directions,  and  with 
the  beginnings  of  general  individual  liberty.  Substantial  industrial 
progress,  however,  practically  began  with  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  great  industrial  movements  of  the  world  may  be  considered  as 
characteristic  of  the  century  just  ended.  The  introduction  of  new 
inventions,  capable  of  giving  the  worker  a  multiplied  productiveness, 
higher  efficiency,  skill,  and  accuracy,  together  with  the  growth  of  the 
system,  now  general,  of  large-scale  production,  and  the  contempora- 
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neous  evolution  of  extensive  and  economical  systems  of  distribution, 
resulted  often  in  the  temporary  displacement  of  individuals  and  of 
groups  of  individuals  and  in  serious  embarrassment  and  suffering. 
The  final  outcome,  however,  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  the  multiplication  of  the  productive  power  of  the 
conmiunity,  and  enormous  reduction  in  cost  of  manufacture  and  of  dis- 
tribution, and  hence  in  the  market  price,  of  every  staple.  It  has  not 
been  true  that,  as  a  distinguished  writer  on  economics  has  put  it,  there 
"has  been  a  loss  of  labor"  to  thousands  of  men;  on  the  contrary, 
there  has  been  a  demand  for  more  efficient,  machine-using  men, 
not  only  to  equal  the  full  amount  of  the  labor  displaced,  but  far  in 
excess  of  that  quantity.  A  tremendous  movement  in  the  direction  of 
aggregation  of  people  into  the  centers  of  manufacture,  out  of  the 
country  into  the  city,  has  been  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena 
accompanying  this  great  revolution  in  the  industries.  Other  evidences 
of  the  increased  demand  for  labor  are  seen  in  the  scarcity  of  domestic 
servants  and  their  constantly  increasing  compensation,  coming  largely 
from  the  stronger  attractions  of  the  shop,  and  in  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced by  agriculturists  in  securing  permanent  employees,  but  more 
especially  harvest  hands.  Displacement  of  labor  has  been  an  incident 
of  industrial  progress,  but  the  larger  and  more  important  effect  of 
improved  machinery  and  systems  of  production  has  been  the  multi- 
plication of  the  productive  power  of  each  man  and  of  the  world,  and 
a  great  increase  in  the  wants  of  mankind  to  be  supplied. 

The  gun  maker  performs  as  much  productive  work  in  the  day  of 
ten  hours  as  did  his  predecessor,  at  the  beginning  of  the  art,  in  a 
month  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  of  daily  labor.  But  the  increased 
demand  for  guns,  coming  from  their  cheapness  and  excellence  and 
from  the  added  wealth  of  the  people,  not  only  takes  all  that  he  can 
produce,  but  demands  a  multiplied  number  of  workers.  Similarly, 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  has  developed  enormously;  the 
proportion  of  people  going  barefooted  has  been  reduced  to  insignifi- 
cance; the  average  citizen  wears  a  finer  shoe  than  did  the  wealthiest 
at  the  beginning  of  this  great  industrial  change;  while  the  number  of 
people  employed  has  increased.  In  some  departments  of  this  trade 
one  employee  has  five  or  six  times  the  productiveness  of  the  workman 
of  fifty  years  ago,  and  yet  the  numbers  employed  are  increasing. 

Probably  in  no  other  country  has  the  progress  of  the  industrial  sys- 
tem been  so  rapid  as  in  the  United  States.  A  study  of  our  economic 
histoiy  shows  that  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  machinery, 
and  the  progress  in  methods  of  industrial  organization  and  administra- 
tion, have  resulted  in  making  the  individual  more  productive,  and  worth 
more  per  unit  of  his  time;  that  he  has  therefore  received  continually 
a  greater  compensation;  that  his  increased  income  has  given  him 
mcreased  purchasing  power,  and  that  this  gain  in  purchasing  power 
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has  SO  increased  the  demand  for  manufactured  articles  as  much  more 
than  to  counterbalance  the  original  displacement  of  labor  by  these 
improvements.  Such  displacement  of  labor  as  has  been  observed  has 
been  temporary  and  has  affected  but  a  fraction  of  the  community;  it 
has  been  simply  an  incident  in  the  evolution  which  it  marked,  and  of 
which  the  benefit  to  the  community  has  been  immeasurably  more 
important  than  the  injury.  The  testimony  given  before  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  simply  confirms  the  deductions  made  by  earlier 
studies  of  the  progress  of  the  nation.  It  indicates  that  not  only  are 
the  numbers  of  the  relatively  comfortable  classes  constantly  increasing, 
but  also  that  among  the  working  classes,  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
the  opportunities  for  acquiring  good  incomes  by  the  industrious  and 
highly  skilled  are  growing  rapidly.  While  the  earning  power  of  the 
unskilled  laborer  is  increasing,  that  of  the  skilled  workman  is  still  more 
rapidly  growing,  and  the  combined  use  of  hand  and  brain  in  specialized 
industries  exhibits  improvement  at  a  rate  greater  than  in  any  other 
field  of  productivity. 

One  of  the  highest  statistical  authorities  in  this  country  has  recently 
written: 

There  has  been  no  debasement  of  humanity  by  the  sabstitution  of  machinery  for 
human  labor,  and  there  is  no  danger  in  such  substitution.  *  *  *  It  has  been  the 
means  of  reducing  the  workday  from  12  hours  to  9  or  10,  and  the  inevitable  result 
will  be  the  still  further  reduction  in  the  time  necessary  for  the  earning  of  a  living. 
It  has  not  only  shortened  the  workday;  it  has  also  increased  the  remuneration  per 
hour.  It  has  rendered  the  return  for  the  day's  work  in  all  the  necessaries  and  the 
comforts  of  life  vastly  greater  than  in  the  earlier  generations.^ 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  MECHANICAL  PROGRESS. 

The  evidence  regarding  the  wonderful  development  of  methods  of 
production  in  the  United  States  is  found  abundantly  on  every  hand. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  select  examples  among  the  many  illustrations 
of  progress. 

One  significant  indication  of  the  inventiveness  of  the  modern  Ameri- 
can is  found  in  the  statistics  of  patents  granted.  The  total  number  of 
patents  issued  by  the  United  States  Government  up  to  the  end  of  1900 
was  no  less  than  674,784,  of  which  all  but  about  18,000  had  been  issued 
since  1862.  Fi'om  1852  to  1859,  inclusive,  about  18,000  patents  were 
issued.  During  the  next  decade  the  number  exceeded  70,000.  From 
1870  to  1879,  inclusive,  125,000  patents  were  issued,  or  an  average  of 
12,500  yearly.  During  the  next  decade  the  average  number  of  patents 
issued  each  year  rose  to  nearly  20,000,  while  from  1890  to  1899,  inclu- 
sive, 221,000  patents  were  issued.  The  most  rapid  increase  in  inven- 
tions, so  far  as  these  statistics  go,  appears  to  have  been  from  1865  to 
1885,  since  which  time  the  annual  number  of  patents  has  not  varied 

*  Wright's  Outlines  of  Practical  Sociology,  p.  259. 
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greatly.  The  number  of  patents,  however,  is  not  altogether  a  correct 
measure  of  the  progress  of  invention,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  value 
of  new  inventions  has  been  constantly  rising  from  year  to  year. 

The  increased  productiveness  of  American  industry  as  the  result  of 
improved  methods  is  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  statistics.  The 
increase  in  output  of  nearly  every  article  has  exceeded  the  increase 
in  population,  and  in  many  cases  has  been  many  times  more  rapid. 
Statistics  of  production  in  various  industries  have  already  been  pre- 
sented. A  few  items  may  be  again  referred  to.  The  censuses  show 
that  from  1860  to  1890,  while  the  population  of  the  country  doubled, 
the  value  of  the  products  of  all  textile  industries  combined  rose  from 
$214,740,614  to  $721,949,262,  or  multiplied  three  and  one-half  times. 
The  production  of  pig  iron,  which  becomes  the  basis  of  steel  and  of  a 
multitude  of  highly  elaborated  iron  and  steel  products,  rose  from 
821,223  tons  in  1860  to  13,789,242  tons  in  1900,  an  increase  of  nearly 
1,600  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  pig  iron  turned  into  steel  has 
increased  with  special  rapidity,  the  production  of  steel  multiplying 
more  than  eightfold  between  1880  and  1899.  The  agricultural-imple- 
ment makers  of  the  United  States  annually  distribute  over  the  world 
nearly  200,000  self-binding  harvesters,  250,000  mowing  machines, 
25,000  reapers,  and  20,000  corn  harvesters.  A  single  establishment  is 
said  to  build  each  year  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  machines  of  these 
various  classes.  Many  of  the  devices  incorporated  into  these  machines 
are  peculiar  to  this  country,  purely  American  inventions,  and  in  some 
cases,  probably,  they  can  not  be  successfully  made  by  less  acute  and 
skillful  mechanics  abroad.  Thus  our  skilled  workingmen  are  helping 
on  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  labor 
of  the  world  and  of  minimizing  wasted  energy  and  product.  By  the 
use  of  these  improved  agricultural  machines,  greater  and  more  uni- 
form distribution  of  food,  in  that  quantity  which  rich  and  poor  alike 
need  for  their  proper  sustenance,  has  been  promoted. 

The  locomotive  is  to-day  built  by  the  latest  manufacturing  methods. 
The  production  of  its  many  parts  in  interchangeable  units,  the  use  of 
specially  contrived  machines  for  the  various  operations  in  making  and 
finishing  these  details,  and  the  introduction  of  the  piecework  sys- 
tem of  compensating  labor,  combine  to  make  its  construction  rapid, 
accurate,  and  cheap.  The  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  elements  of  progress.  Thus  the  largest  firm  engaged  in 
this  business,  by  the  employment  of  9,000  men,  produces  1,200  locomo- 
tives of  all  varieties  each  year,  at  a  total  market  value  of  $16,000,000, 
or  more,  averaging  about  $13,500  each.  The  business  demands  a 
capital  of  $10,000,000,  or  $1,100  per  man  employed  and  $8,000  per 
engine  turned  out  per  annum.  The  capital  under  this  modern  system 
is  thus  "turned  over"  three  times  in  two  years,  and  the  interest 
account  is  but  about  $33  per  annum  per  locomotive  produced.    The 
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fact  that  these  engines  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  competition, 
steadily  and  successfully,  with  the  product  of  every  other  nation,  not- 
withstanding the  comparatively  low  cost  of  labor  and  of  capital  in 
other  countries,  shows  that  the  perfection  of  American  production 
provides  not  only  the  market  for  the  products  of  capital  but  for  the 
higher  wages  paid  the  workman.  The  perfection  of  American  meth- 
ods of  constructing  locomotives  is  exhibited  by  the  fact  that  the  size, 
speed,  and  efficiency  of  the  product  have  been  continually  and  very 
rapidly  increasing.  The  4  to  6  ton  engine  of  the  days  of  Stephenson  has 
grown  to  60,  80,  and  100  tons  or  more  in  weight.  The  speed  has  risen 
from  15  or  20  to  50  or  60,  in  special  cases  70  or  80,  miles  an  hour, 
the  record,  indeed,  being  not  less  than  100  miles  an  hour.  The  cost  of 
operation,  as  measured  by  the  train-mile  or  ton-mile,  permits  tmns- 
portation  of  merchandise  for  as  little  as  a  half  cent  per  ton-mile  and 
of  passengers  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  mile  and  less. 

ELEMENTS  OF  SUPEEIOKITY  OF  UNITED  STATES. 

The  fundamental  elements  of  efficiency  in  industrial  production,  in 
the  United  States  as  in  any  country,  are  perhaps  summed  up  as — 

1.  The  character  of  the  people,  as  given  form  by  race,  environment, 
and  especially  by  social  and  political  influences. 

2.  The  physical  condition  of  the  people,  as  determined  by  their  food, 
their  habits  of  life,  and  exercise. 

3.  The  skill  and  efficiency  of  the  people  as  tool  users. 

4.  The  quantity  and  productivity  of  tools,  as  determined  by  design 
and  construction,  and  by  combination  of  the  man  and  the  machine 
under  all  the  preceding  conditions. 

5.  The  effective  organization  of  business  for  economizing  all  pro- 
ductive and  distributive  forces. 

Given  a  people  of  constitutional  vigor  and  intelligence,  with  a  talent 
for  invention  and  construction,  with  political  freedom  and  without 
social  caste  control,  with  a  good  system  of  education  of  mind  and  of 
hand,  with  abundance  of  wholesome  food  and  a  working  day  of  proper 
length,  with  vocation  and  general  opportunity  free  to  all,  and  they 
will  soon  acquire  tools  and  machinery,  and  skill  in  their  use,  and  will 
promptly  attain  ability  to  promote  their  own  elevation  in  maximum 
degree  in  minimum  time.  These  conditions  are  probably  at  the 
moment  illustrated  in  larger  measure  in  the  industrial  system  of 
the  United  States  than  in  any  other  nation,  though  progress  toward 
their  fulfilment  is  rapid  over  all  the  civilized  world. 

While  the  system  of  the  successful  American  manufacturer  and  his 
labor-assisting  machinery  are  also  largely  available  to  his  foreign  com- 
petitor, and  are,  in  fact,  sometimes  employed,  the  fundamental  fact  in 
the  difference  between  our  industry  and  that  of  other  countries  seems 
to  be  (as  testified,  for  example,  by  Mr.  Harrah,  of  the  Midvale  Steel 
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Works)  the  diflference  between  men  and  the  races  of  men.  The  con- 
servatism of  Great  Britain  and  the  comparative  lack  of  ambition,  and 
in  some  cases  of  education,  in  other  European  countries,  and,  above 
all,  their  lack  of  freedom,  social  as  well  as  political,  often  prevents  them 
from  availing  themselves  of  known  and  approved  methods,  tools,  and 
machinery.  The  American  manufacturer  thus  finds  it  possible  in 
many  branches  of  business  to  compete  successfully  abroad  with  all 
nationalities,  despite  their  lower  wages,  and  to  build  up  at  home  the 
most  advanced  modern  civilization. 

It  is  possible,  as  more  fully  pointed  out  elsewhere,  that  the  shorter 
and  better-arranged  work-day  of  this  country  may  have  much  to  do 
with  the  maintained  energy,  alertness,  and  ambition  of  the  Ameri- 
can workingman,  and  thus  may  be  an  important  factor  in  his  remarkable 
supremacy  in  productive  power  and  in  excellence  of  products.  The 
eflfect  of  this  productivity  of  American  labor,  and  of  the  better  condi- 
tions of  life  coming  from  lessened  hours  of  labor  and  from  larger 
returns,  is  illustrated  in  a  very  impressive  manner  by  the  growth  of 
the  people  in  size  and  in  their  improved  physical  proportions.  The 
development  of  American  women  m  height  and  in  increased  vitality  is 
a  matter  of  common  remark.  Such  are  vital  and  social  gains  through 
improved  methods  of  industry  and  general  employment  of  labor- 
assisting  machinery. 

■ 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ORGANIZATION  OF  INDUSTRY. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF   INDUSTRIAL   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  general  administration  of  an  industrial  enterprise,  whether  of 
a  single  workshop,  a  manufacturing  establishment  consisting  of  an 
aggregation  of  workshops,  or  a  system  involving  the  united  working 
of  extensive  interests  and  of  many  establishments,  demands  high  skill, 
reliable  judgment,  and  varied  and  complete  experience  on  the  part  of 
the  responsible  oflScers.  Even  the  management  of  the  details  of  the 
work  itself  demands  a  mind  of  the  most  capable  and  efficient  character. 
Increased.skill  in  management  has  accompanied  the  industrial  improve- 
ment of  the  last  few  decades  in  all  directions,  and  has  resulted  in  more 
effective  division  of  labor  and  more  complete  specialization  of  work. 
In  no  other  country  has  skill  in  the  organization  and  administration 
of  productive  enterprises  been  so  highly  developed  as  in  the  United 
States.  Our  "captains  of  industry"  are  quick  but  sure  in  their  judg- 
ments, self-reliant,  and  of  boundless  energy.  They  are  less  conserva- 
tive than  their  competitors  abroad,  more  ready  to  seize  upon  improved 
methods,  and  to  incur  risks  where  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  conspicuous 
success. 

In  any  manufacturing  business,  management  is  an  element  which 
has     most  powerful  influence  upon  the  profit  and  safety  with  which 
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business  is  carried  on.  The  financial  and  commercial  departments  of 
an  industry  require  rare  ability  only  from  those  at  the  head.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  every  grade  of  shop  management^  officers  must  be  com- 
petent to  utilize  men  and  material  to  the  very  highest  possible 
advantage,  and  must  solve  innumerable  new  problems  of  a  practical 
nature  every  day.  It  is  in  this  department  of  the  manufacturing 
business  that  most  can  be  effected  by  system  and  efficient  methods. 
Many  of  our  most  successful  managers  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of 
labor,  and  owe  their  skill  almost  wholly  to  their  direct  experience. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  advantage  which  a 
good  general  and  technical  education  may  give  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  industrial  development.  This  advantage  lends  special 
interest  to  the  subject  of  technical  and  commercial  education,  which  is 
discussed  elsewhere  (page  581). 

LARGE-SCALE   PRODUCTION — THE   FACTORY   SYSTEM. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  progress  of  this  country 
and  of  the  civilized  world  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  especially 
in  the  tremendous  acceleration  in  its  later  decades,  has  been  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  system  of  large-scale  production.  Through  modern  organi- 
zation of  industry,  labor  power  and  machine  power  are  conserved  and 
rendered  efficient  in  maximum  degree;  while  every  individual  in  the 
organization  is  given  stimulus  and  opportunity  to  develop  his  own 
power  to  the  utmost.  Through  it  is  made  possible  the  utilization  of 
all  the  products  of  the  brains  of  inventors  and  mechanics,  and  thus  they 
are  stimulated  to  the  highest  possible  achievement.  In  our  own  coun- 
try, largely,  if  not  mainly,  through  the  influence  upon  the  human 
mind  and  spirit  of  absolute  freedom  to  develop,  to  work,  and  to  aspire, 
systematic  organization  and  effective  administration  of  business  and 
production  have  been  more  highly  advanced  than  in  any  other.  Politi- 
cal freedom  has  helped  to  bring  mto  play  every  talent  of  every  indi- 
vidual. Large-scale  production  and  extensive  systems  of  organization, 
with  maximum  efficiency  and  economy  of  capital,  labor,  and  skill,  have 
thus  been  rendered  possible. 

The  '^factory  system"  is  to  be  considered  as  including,  as  essential: 
First,  machinery,  the  most  costly  of  all  the  elements  of  production; 
second,  grouping  of  numbers  of  similar  machines,  or  of  diverse  kinds 
of  machinery,  into  a  system  within  the  factory;  third,  organization  of 
the  personnel  and  division  of  labor;  fourth,  adjustment  of  material 
and  personal  elements  to  the  requirements  of  the  market.  All  these 
features  must  be  perfected  before  it  can  be  asserted  that  the  factory 
is  adapted  to  its  functions. 

In  many  cases  the  organization  of  production  has  extended  until 
it  involves  vastly  more  than  the  single  factory;  until  it  includes,  in  a 
unified  system,  many  factories,  and  sometimes  a  great  variety  of  Indus- 
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tries,  cooperating  toward  the  production  of  a  single  ultimate  product 
or  class  of  related  products.  Thus  a  flouring  mill  organization  may 
not  only  operate  a  number  of  separate  mills,  but  may  find  important 
economies  in  the  manufacture  of  its  barrels  and  in  the  production  of 
other  cereal  products  besides  flour.  Again,  a  thoroughly  equipped 
machine-building  establishment  often  comprehends  not  only  the 
machine  shop,  but  also  foundry,  forge,  and  wood- working  shops  and 
brass-working  departments.  The  economic  advantages  of  production 
by  combinations  of  establishments,  as  distinguished  from  single  large 
factories,  are  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  chapter  of  this  volume 
relating  to  Industrial  Combinations. 

It  is  necessary  to  highest  eflSciency  that  the  organization  of  a  great 
factory  should  be  as  complete  and  perfect  as  that  of  an  army.  It 
must  be  headed  by  a  great  executive  officer,  who  must  have  precisely 
that  number  and  character  of  subordinates,  in  all  the  various  grades, 
which  may  be  required  to  make  his  direction  fruitful.  Where  the 
system  involves  the  union  of  accessory  establishments,  or  the  combina- 
tion of  many  plants  of  a  similar  character,  the  need  of  capable  direc- 
tion and  of  perfect  organization  to  insure  economical  operation  becomes 
still  greater.  The  larger  the  army,  the  greater  the  general  needed  for 
its  command. 

There  are  doubtless  some  limits  to  the  extent  to  which  a  single  plant 
may  be  increased  in  size  with  advantage  in  production.  In  most 
classes  of  manufacture,  however,  production  on  a  very  large  scale  is, 
under  modern  conditions,  essential  to  the  greatest  success.  The  larger 
and  more  varied  in  its  output  the  factory  becomes,  the  greater  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  production  may  be  accommodated  to  the 
demands  of  the  market,  the  easier  it  becomes  to  change  to  the  par- 
ticular class  of  product  which  may  be  most  economically  manufactured 
and  most  readily  sold,  and  the  more  readily  can  the  right  men  be  fitted 
into  precisely  the  right  places  in  the  management  of  the  business. 
It  has  long  been  a  recognized  principle  in  the  practical  application 
of  mechanical  power  that  "the  larger  the  scale  on  which  productive 
power  is  applied,  the  more  economical  its  application."  The  principle 
is  illustrated  alike  in  the  emplo3mient  of  one  hundred  ton  compound 
locomotives  in  hauling  heavy  trains,  in  the  building  of  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  ton  steamships  for  long  ocean  transportation,  in  the 
organization  of  the  "  department  store,"  in  the  transcontinental  rail- 
road system  with  its  numerous  formerly  independent  links  and  laterals, 
and  in  the  great  factory  with  its  man}^  related  processes  and  products. 

Even  farming  has  now  come  in  many  cases  to  be  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  production.  This  reduces  the  business  to  a  branch  of  mechan- 
ical engineering,  with  all  its  impoiiant  operations  carried  on  by 
machinery,  and  brings  down  cost  of  production  to  the  minimum. 
Machinery  has  long  sowed,  harvested,  transported,  and  milled  our 
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wheat;  it  is  now  being  applied  to  the  work  of  plowing,  to  the  feeding 
and  fattening  of  cattle,  to  the  shearing  of  sheep,  and  to  the  reduction 
of  cattle  and  sheep  to  the  form  of  food  and  merchandise. 

A  conspicuous  evidence  of  the  tendency  toward  increasing  size  in 
manufacturing  establishments  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  in  many  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  progressive  industries,  the  number  of  active 
establishments  has  decreased  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
notwithstanding  the  capital  invested  and  the  product  have  greatly 
increased.  Thus,  in  1880  there  were  1,943  establishments  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  while  in  1890  the  number 
had  fallen  to  less  than  half — 910 — though  the  capital  had  increased  more 
than  125  per  cent.  In  the  first  year  the  average  capital  per  estab- 
lishment was  $31,966;  ten  years  later  it  was  $159,686.  The  figures 
for  capital  are  confessedly  uncertain,  but  the  product  also  during 
this  period  increased  more  than  15  per  cent  and  the  number  of 
employees  nearly  10  per  cent.  The  number  of  establishments  engaged 
in  the  tanning  and  currying  of  leather  in  1880  was  reported  to  be  5,424. 
In  1900  the  number  had  fallen  to  1,306,  although  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct was  nearly  five  times  greater  in  the  latter  year  than  in  1880.  The 
number  of  shipbuilding  plants  reported  in  1880  was  2,188  and  the 
value  of  the  output  $36,800,327.  In  1900  the  number  of  plants  had 
fallen  to  1,083,  while  the  value  of  the  product  had  risen  to  $73,444,753. 
In  practically  every  industry  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  witnessed 
an  increase  in  capital  employed,  number  of  employees,  and  gross  prod- 
uct, far  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  number  of  establishments, 
while  in  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  industries  the  absolute  num- 
ber of  establishments  decreased  materially.  (See  also  statistics  on  p. 
493.) 

Figures  for  the  increase  in  the  size  of  establishments  manufacturing 
iron  and  steel,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  are  not  yet  available. 
They  would  doubtless  show  one  of  the  most  striking  changes.  From 
1880  to  1890  the  number  of  such  establishments  reporting  decreased 
from  1,005  to  645,  while  the  value  of  the  product  rose  from 
$296,557,685  to  $430,954,348.  Yearly  statistics  of  the  iron  and  steel 
trade fihow  the  number  of  blast  furnaces  in  operation,  together  with  the 
output  of  pig  iron.  In  1880  there  were  446  blast  furnaces  active,  and 
the  total  production  of  pig  iron  was  3,835,191  tons.  In  1900  the 
number  of  furnaces  in  blast  was  little  more  than  half  as  great  as  in 
1880 — 232 — while  the  pig  iron  produced  had  increased  more  than  three 
and  one-half  times,  reaching  13,789,243  tons.  As  is  well  known,  the 
number  of  separate  plants  actuaUy  operating  blast  furnaces,  and 
manufacturing  iron  and  steel,  has  decreased  in  still  more  marked  ratio, 
while  very  many  of  these  individual  plants  are  owned  by  single  great 
combinations. 

The  high  development  of  the  factory  s^^stem  has  given  to  the  United 
States  a  large  degree  of  control  of  the  market  for  many  of  the  world's 
great  staples.     The  continued  introduction  of  improved  methods  and 
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machinery,  the  constant  increase  in  the  size  of  establishments  and 
improvement  in  their  organization,  are  steadily  strengthening  our 
position  in  the  world's  competition.  The  application  of  the  old  adage, 
^^  Large  sales,  small  profits,''  has  been  a  recognized  element  of  sue 
cess  for  many  3'ears  among  the  wisest  and  most  prosperous  business 
men.  It  is  the  principle  ruling  the  whole  modern  system  of  large- 
scale  manufacturing.  In  this  respect  the  United  States  is  far  ahead 
of  foreign  countries. 

Large-scale  production  has  been  a  powerful  cause  in  bringing  about 
a  reduction  of  the  houi*s  of  daily  labor.  The  facilities  which  are 
secured  by  the  highly  organized  factory  make  possible  often  the 
continuous  operation  of  the  plant  night  and  day  in  three  shifts,  thus 
promoting  the  introduction  of  that  ideal  measure  of  working  time, 
the  8-hour  day.  In  the  period  during  which  the  factory  system  has 
been  in  operation,  the  number  of  working  hours  has  been  reduced  from 
14,  and  even  16,  to  10,  and  even  in  many  cases  to  9  or  8. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  results 
of  large-scale  production  and  those  of  improvements  in  machinery. 
Advance  in  either  direction  is  dependent  on  advance  in  the  other. 
The  development  of  both  together  has  not  merely  increased  output 
immensely,  but  has  also  resulted  in  the  production  of  better  goods,  of 
many  classes,  than  could  be  made  by  hand  labor.  A  comparison  of  a 
grating  made  by  Brashear  with  the  best  work  of  a  half  century  earlier, 
of  the  machine  tool  of  our  own  with  one  of  James  Watt's  time,  of  the 
machine-made  watch  of  the  end  of  the  century  with  the  hand-made 
timekeeper  of  its  beginning,  of  the  stationary  or  marine  steam  engine, 
of  the  locomotive,  of  the  plow,  even,  with  those  of  earlier  days,  will 
reveal  the  enormous  advance  in  quality  of  workmanship  brought  about 
by  these  changes. 

A  comparison  of  the  factory  system  with  the  older  shop  system, 
and  the  still  older  home-labor  system  of  manufacture,  where  the  com- 
parison is  practicable,  shows  that  the  result  of  this  wonderful  change 
of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  not  only  to  cheapen  and  make  plenty 
all  the  comforts  of  life,  but  to  improve  the  quality  of  labor,  to  give 
the  worker  more  complete  personal  independence  and  to  stimulate  bis 
ambition. 

The  change  from  the  solitary  workman  in  his  cottage,  or  the  family 
engaged  in  a  common  task  at  home,  to  the  working  of  bodies  of 
mechanics  and  operatives  in  the  great  shop  or  mill,  and  to  the  con- 
temporary system  of  organized  groups  of  factories,  mills,  or  shops, 
has  brought  about  already  an  immensely  increased  efficiency  of  labor. 
This  tendency  has  in  fact  brought  about  a  state  of  affairs,  in  the  United 
States  particularly,  such  as  was  never  before  seen.  The  leading  men 
in  many  branches  of  industry  are  mainly  of  humble  origin — men  who 
began  without  friends  or  influence  or  capital  or  special  advantage  of 
any  sort. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MOTIVE  POWER. 

Improvements  in  the  forms  and  types  of  prime  motors,  and  in  the 
details  of  their  construction,  as  well  as  in  the  methods  of  distributing 
available  energy,  have  been  no  less  essential  and  helpful  than  those 
which  characterize  the  machinery  directly  used  in  productive  arts. 
Whether  in  production  or  in  transportation  and  distribution,  motive 
power  is  the  basis  of  all  mechanical  operations.  The  transfer  and  the 
transformation  of  the  great  stores  of  energy  in  nature  for  the  use  of 
mankind  Constitute  fundamental  elements  of  the  change  from  ancient 
barbarism  to  contemporary  advanced  civilization. 

The  great  improvements  in  motive  power  are  substantially  the 
product  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  its  beginning  the  people  pos- 
sessed neither  wealth,  knowledge,  nor  power,  and  such  small  amount 
of  accumulated  wealth  as  then  existed  was  mainly  held  by  a  few  and 
monopolized  by  nonproducers,  especially  landowners.  The  wealth  of 
the  community,  so  far  as  held  by  the  people  at  large,  has  chiefl}^  been 
produced  and  distributed  since  the  days  when  Watt  was  perfecting  the 
steam  engine,  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  when 
the  inventors  of  modern  mechanisms  were  making  their  first  attempts 
to  furnish  the  worker  with  labor-assisting  machinery,  whose  success- 
ful operation  was  made  possible  by  the  steam  engine.  Curiously 
enough,  Watt  was  improving  the  older  form  of  steam  engine  at  the 
same  time  when  the  gas  engine  was  beginning  to  attract  the  attention 
of  inventors,  and  when  electricity  was  becoming  recognized  as  a  useful 
form  of  energy.  At  the  same  time,  also,  the  great  inventions  in  the 
textile  indiLstries  were  coming  into  view,  and  the  whole  system  of 
modern  industries  was  beginning  to  take  on  the  shape  now  recog- 
nized as  marvelously  fruitful.  For  centuries  the  elements  of  applied 
science  and  of  the  modern  arts  had  been  germinating,  concealed  and 
unrecognized.  At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  they 
began  visibly  to  expand,  and  the  long-dormant  industrial  system 
reached  large  fruition  in  a  single  century. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  prime  motors  in  our 
country  were  insignificant  in  aggregate  power,  and  it  was  not  until 
about  1830  that  they  began  to  assume  sensible  importance.  At  that 
time  the  estimated  hand- work  power  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
according  to  Mulhall,  was  not  far  from  two  thousand  millions  of  foot- 
tons  daily;  the  power  of  horses  aggregated  four  times  that  amount, 
and  the  total,  ten  thousand  millions,  practically  did  the  work  of  the 
country.  At  ten  hours  for  the  working  day  this  corresponds  to  not 
far  from  a  million  horsepower,  of  which  four-fifths  was  literal  horse- 
power. Toward  the  close  of  the  century  the  aggregate  power  of  steam 
and  horses  and  hand  labor  was,  in  round  numbers,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  millions  of  foot-tons,  equivalent  to  fifteen  millions 
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of  horsepower,  of  which,  roughly,  steam  supplied  eight  millions,  the 
horse  six  millions,  and  hand  power  one  million.  The  statistician  does 
not  give  the  figures  for  other  prime  movers,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
main  source  of  power  in  a  civilized  country  to-day  is  steam,  and  that 
this  furnishes  about  one-half  the  total  industrial  energy  of  our  nation. 
The  improvements  in  motive  power  to  date  have  been  thus  mainly  in 
the  introduction  and  extended  use  of  the  steam  engine. 

To-day  the  gas  and  the  oil  engines  have  found  their  way  into  com- 
mon use,  and  are  proving  increasingly  important  competitors;  while 
the  range  remaining  for  further  improvement  is  so  much  greater  than 
in  the  steam  engine  that  many  scientific  men  and  engineers  anticipate 
their  final  general  substitution  for  the  great  heat  motor  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

THE  STEAM   ENOINE. 

The  improvements  which,  during  a  single  century,  have  enabled  the 
steam  engine  to  take  on  the  work  of  the  world  have  been,  like 
almost  all  great  inventions,  exceedingly  simple;  so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that,  to  the  mechanic  and  engineer  of  our  time,  they  appear  merely 
perfectly  obvious  expedients  for  accomplishing  a  definite  result.  It  is 
a  common  thing  that  an  invention  for  which  the  world  has  long  waited, 
and  which  no  inventor  has  meantime  been  able  to  imagine  or  perfect, 
when  once  made  and  introduced,  appears  so  simple  and  self-evident 
that,  as  sometimes  phrased  by  the  courts  in  patent  cases,  it  is  merely 
an  obvious  improvement,  capable  of  production  by  any  good  mechanic 
and  involving  no  invention.  Such  an  invention  was  Watt's  separate 
steam  condenser,  which  converted  the  Newcomen  engine  into  the 
so-called  Watt  engine;  such  was  the  steam  jacket,  another  of  that  great 
inventor's  devices;  such  was  the  conversion  of  the  single-acting  into  the 
double-acting  engine;  and  such  was  the  conversion  of  the  latter  into 
the  *' rotative"  engine,  capable  of  turning  a  shaft  and  of  supplying 
power  to  the  mills  and  factories,  the  steamboats  and  the  locomotives,  of 
the  whole  industrial  world.  These  and  accessory  inventions,  such  as 
the  steam-engine  governor  and  the  indicator,  the  steam  gauge  for  high 
pressures,  and  special  forms  of  valve  gearing — all  simple  and,  after  the 
fact,  obvious  improvements — have  been  the  changes  which  have,  in 
large  measure,  given  the  nineteenth  century  its  industrial  opportunity.* 

Since  the  time  of  Watt  the  changes  in  the  steam  engine  have  been 
refinements  rather  than  improvements  by  invention,  and  the  only  rad- 
ical advances  made  in  the  construction  of  the  world's  motor  have  been 
the  detachable  cut-oflf  gear  of  Sickles,  the  new  type  form  of  Corliss, 
and  the  evolution  of  the  high-speed  engine  on  the  initiative  of  Porter. 
But  even  the  minor  refinements  have  eflFected  a  very  great  improve- 

'  History  of  the  Growth  of  the  Steam  Engine;  International  Scientific  Series,  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1900. 
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ment  in  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  as  a  heat  motor,  in  its  concentra- 
tion into  comparatively  small  weight  and  volume,  and  in  its  adaptation 
to  specific  tasks,  as  in  the  locomotive  and  the  steamship. 

The  outcome  of  improvements  in  the  steam  engine  has  been  wholly 
beneficial  to  the  world  at  large.  Steam  power  has  reenf orced  the 
human  hand  in  such  degree  that  it  supplies  civilized  lands,  at  a  moder- 
ate estimate,  with  the  equivalent  of  four  or  five  times  the  hand  power 
of  the  whole  working  population  of  the  globe,  and  applies  that  power 
through  machinery  with  several  times  the  efficiency  and  productive- 
ness of  the  unaided  hand.  The  steam  engine  came  in  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  as  a  recognized  factor  in  the  manufacturing  industries. 
Soon  afterwards  it  entered  into  the  great  field  of  transportation;  the 
steamboat  and  the  railroad  began  to  be  eflFective.  By  1840  the  steam- 
ship had  begun  to  displace  the  sailing  ship;  in  1854  the  compound 
engine  came  in  to  reduce  costs  of  power  on  shipboard;  in  1874  the 
triple-expansion  engine  showed  its  commercial  superiority  to  the  two- 
cylinder  compound;  and  before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
quadruple-expansion  engine  was  coming  into  use  as  the  standard  long- 
route  prime  motor.  Coal  consumption,  meantime,  was  reduced  from 
about  5  or  6  pounds  or  more  per  horsepower  hour,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  to  3  pounds  at  the  middle,  and  to  2  pounds  or  less  at  its  end. 
The  old  sailing  ship  of  a  few  hundred  tons  grew  into  the  mammoth 
steamer  of  thousands  of  tons  capacity,  in  some  cases  with  more  than 
30,000  horsepower  in  a  single  vessel.  The  speed  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion has  increased  in  nearly  similar  ratio,  so  that  the  time  of  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  formerly  30  to  40  days  by  the  sailing  "packets,"  became 
10  days  at  the  middle  of  the  century,  a  week  at  the  end  of  its  third 
quarter,  and  5^  days  at  its  close. 

The  railroad,  practically  unknown  to  the  world  in  1800,  entered  into 
our  transportation  system  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century, 
assumed  a  leading  place  by  1850,  and  to-day  performs  almost  the  whole 
work  of  land  transportation.  Costs  of  transportation  by  wagon,  pro- 
hibitive for  routes  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  became  reduced  by  the  railroad  to  a  half  cent  per  ton-mile, 
and  thereby  the  great  grain  fields  of  the  Northwest  and  the  flouring 
mills  of  Minnesota  furnish  greatly  cheapened  bread  to  the  population 
of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Bailroad  and  steamship  cooperate  in  equalizing  supply  and  demand 
and  in  the  distribution  of  food,  clothing,  and  all  wealth  throughout 
the  world.  Even  China  and  India,  and  the  interior  of  Asia  and  of  Africa, 
are  brought  into  touch  with  civilized  lands,  and  famines  and  poverty 
are  greatly  ameliorated  in  the  most  distant  provinces.  The  sewing 
machine  and  American  petroleum  are  found  to-day  in  the  oases  of 
Arabia  and  the  deserts  of  Mongolia. 

The  progress  of  the  steam  engine  in  economical  and  commercial 
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aspects  has  been  steady  and  i*apid.  The  steam  engine  probably  to-day 
approximates  as  closely  to  the  ideal  as  does  any  device  which  the 
mind  of  the  inventor  has  yet  conceived.  It  has,  in  fact,  approximated 
so  closely  to  the  perfect  engine  that  its  rival,  the  gas  engine,  has  of 
late  been  rapidly  overhauling  it  in  the  race  for  supremacy.  The  steam 
engine  of  to-day,  in  its  most  perfected  condition,  as  a  pumping  engine — 
the  original  type — has  attained  a  "duty"  of  160,000,000  foot-pounds 
per  hundred  pounds  of  fuel  consumed.  The  marine  engine  transfers 
a  ton  of  merchandise  a  mile  on  the  consumption  of  the  fuel  equiva- 
lent of  "a  single  half -ounce  letter,"  and  affords  the  horsepower  hour 
with  the  combustion  of  a  pound  of  coal,  or  a  little  more.  The  great 
cotton  mills  obtain  their  motive  power  in  some  cases,  even  in  New 
England,  where  fuel  is  costly,  for  between  $10  and  $12  per  horse- 
power per  year  of  3,000  working  hours.  But  the  progress  of  the 
steam  engine  continues,  and  may  be  expected  to  continue  slowly  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  with  necessarily  steady  retardation  of  i-ate  of  gain 
until,  in  special  cases,  the  ideal  is  very  closely  approached.  In  general 
the  value  of  further  gain  in  the  efficiency  of  the  steam  engine  will  be 
found  to  be  less  than  the  outgo  in  attaining  it,  and  the  ''golden  mean" 
of  the  engineer,  always  his  goal,  will  be  commonly  reached  with  a 
comparatively  unperfected  machine. 

HYDRAULIC  ENGINES. 

• 

Hydraulic  engines  find  extensive  and  increasing  application  in  all 
regions  which  are  well  supplied  with  water,  having  sufficient  fall  to 
permit  the  establishment  of  mill  sites  and  of  suitable  reservoii's.  The 
turbine  has,  as  a  rule,  displaced  every  form  of  the  older  bucket  wheel 
for  low  as  well  as  high  falls.  The  water-pressure  engine  is  only  used 
in  special  cases,  and  where  the  head  employed  is  produced  artificially 
and  is  measured  by  hundreds  of  feet  and  many  atmospheres  of  pres- 
sure. This  is  rather  a  form  of  apparatus  especially  adapted  for  energy 
transmission  than  one  suitable  for  utilizing  natural  heads  of  water. 
In  the  mountainous  districts,  however,  and  especially  in  mining  sec- 
tions, torrential  streams  are  reduced  to  service  by  installing  special 
forms  of  turbine  suitable  for  heads  of  hundreds  of  feet,  and  through 
them  intercepting  the  energy  of  the  streams  and  transmitting  it,  often 
over  scores  of  miles,  by  electric  wires  to  mines  and  mills,  at  which  it 
proves  very  much  more  economical  as  a  source  of  power  than  steam 
engines,  since  usually  in  such  localities  the  use  of  fuel  means  serious 
expense. 

For  moderate  falls  the  older  type  of  turbine  of  Boyden  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  United  States,  of  Fourneyron  and  others  in  Europe,  but 
commonly  a  turbine  of  the  inward-flow  type,  maintains  its  ground, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  hydraulic  power  of  the  country  is  derived 
from  these  motors.     The  efficiency  attained  by  any  good  type  of  tur- 
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bine,  well  designed  and  properly  adjusted  to  its  head,  is  now  expected 
to  be  at  least  80  per  cent,  whereas  in  the  days  of  the  pioneers  70  to  76 
per  cent  were  considered  good  average  figures.  To-day,  indeed,  with 
exactly  proportioned  turbines  under  high  falls,  efficiencies  approxi- 
mating 90  per  cent  are  probably  attained. 

The  electric  current  for  transmitting  power  is  proving  an  enor- 
mously valuable  recent  accession  to  the  use  of  water  as  a  prime  motor. 
The  combination  of  the  modern  turbine  with  electric  transmission  is 
now  permitting  the  utilization  of  hydraulic  power  much  more  exten- 
sively than  ever  before,  and  is  enabling  the  engineer  to  use  falls  which, 
far  away  from  any  point  at  which  employment  of  their  power  is  com- 
mercially practicable,  must  otherwise  have  remained  useless.  The 
Niagjiiti  Falls  plants,  the  Massena  water  power,  and  many  others 
illustrate  this  recent  change  in  the  utilization  of  hydraulic  power  in 
our  country,  and  many  such  instances  may  also  be  observed  abroad. 
In  the  aggregate,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  horsepower  will  unques- 
tionably soon  be  added  to  the  available  power  of  the  country  by  this 
S3\stem.  As  capital  becomes  more  and  more  available  with  falling 
interest  rates,  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  construction  of  extensive 
plants,  the  high  first  cost  of  this  kind  of  construction,  will  become  less 
and  less  serious,  and  it  may  fairly  be  expected  that,  long  before  the 
rising  costs  of  our  gradually  disappearing  stocks  of  fuel  shall  have 
seriously  embarrassed  our  industries,  a  very  large  part  of  our  immense, 
and  now  comparatively  useless,  stores  of  hydraulic  energy  may  be 
rendered  available  for  industrial  purposes. 

PNEUMATIC   MOTORS. 

The  pneumatic  motors  (the  windmills)  continue  to  find  limited  em- 
ployment, where  the  irregularity  of  the  available  energy  of  the  w^inds 
does  not  constitute  a  fatal  objection  to  their  use.  Thus  they  are  com- 
monly used  in  the  pumping  of  water  for  the  pui-poses  of  the  farm. 
They  have  come  to  perform  a  much  larger  aggregate  work  than  in 
earlier  generations;  but,  relatively,  they  have  fallen  behind  and  assume 
a  less  important  part  than  might  perhaps  have  been  anticipated.  Yet 
the  wind  blows,  on  the  average,  at  the  rate  of  8  miles  an  hour  through- 
out the  year.  It  is  capable  of  doing  work  with  the  windmill  at  all 
moderate  speeds  above  this  average,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year 
may  supply  a  very  large  and  valuable  amount  of  energy,  especially 
where,  as  in  pumping,  for  example,  the  irregularity  of  the  work  is  a 
matter  of  compai-ative  unimportance.  According  to  Wolff,  the  most 
careful  and  complete  student  of  the  problem,  the  windmill  does  its 
work,  on  the  average,  at  about  one-half  the  expense  of  the  steam 
pump,  and  one-half  to  one-third  the  cost  of  the  hot  air  and  the  gas 
engine.^ 

»The  Windmill  as  Prime  Mover;  A.  R.  Wolff.  New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co., 
1886. 
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The  improvements  effected  in  the  construction  of  the  windmill  have 
been  very  great,  and  it  has  become  a  very  eflScient  instrument.  The 
modern  type  is  usuall}'^  made  of  iron  or  steel  with  correctly  shaped 
vanes,  adjusted  to  the  proper  angle  and  set  for  the  average  wind 
velocity  of  the  locality,  mounted  upon  a  strong  and  stiff  iron  or  steel 
tower,  and  fitted  with  an  efficient  system  of  regulation  and  a  conven- 
ient apparatus  for  putting  it  on  and  off  duty  or  for  protecting  it  from 
excessively  high  winds.  In  some  localities,  however,  the  risks  of  injury 
by  gales  are  so  great  as  to  limit  the  use  of  windmills.  Thus,  for  the 
water-tank  supply  of  railroads  situated  on  extensive  plains,  where  in 
winter  the  winds  are  high  and  liable  to  be  destructive,  windmills  have 
proved  unreliable. 

The  makers  of  these  motors  are,  however,  constantly  enlarging  their 
markets  and  finding  wider  use  for  their  product  and  new  employments 
in  previously  unoccupied  fields.  The  use  of  the  windmill  for  storage 
of  energy  is  particularly  a  growing  field,  whether  in  storing  water  in 
flat  countries,  for  power  or  for  irrigation,  in  distributing  the  available 
energy  of  the  rainy  season  over  many  months;  in  sending  the  energy 
of  a  well-watered  district  miles  away  to  mines  or  mills  in  sections 
of  the  country  in  which  power  is  not  obtainable  as  desired;  or,  in 
its  later  use,  the  storage  of  electrical  energy  in  the  "accumulator," 
to  be  utilized  for  power  and  light  throughout  the  hours  of  calm.  As 
regards  quality,  number,  size,  efficiency,  and  economy  of  manufacture, 
there  may  be  observed  a  steady  progress  in  pneumatic  motors,  through 
the  application  of  more  special  talent  to  their  design  and  of  modern 
systems  of  manufacture. 

ELECTRIC  CURRENTS. 

Electric  currents  are  not  to  be  classed  with  the  motors,  and  are  not, 
in  the  industries,  a  source  of  power.  Electricity  is  as  yet  nowhere  a 
practically  available  primary  energy.  When  a  method  is  discovered 
of  deriving  this  energy  directly  from  the  latent  energy  of  fuel,  it  will, 
if  commercially  profitable,  find  enormous  opportunities  for  displacing 
the  existing  forms  of  motors.  To-day,  like  the  shafting  of  mills  or 
the  wire-rope  transmission,  employed  extensively  in  long-distance  dis- 
tributions of  power,  electricity  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  strong  arm 
of  the  steam  engine  or.  other  prime  mover.  Wherever  it  is  found 
doing  work,  some  other  source  will  be  discovered  behind  it  from 
which  it  derives  its  initial  power.  It  is  at  present  always  an  acces- 
sory, though  an  extremely  useful  and  often  indispensable  accessory, 
of  the  prime  mover,  which  is  almost  always  either  the  steam  engine 
or  the  hydraulic  turbine,  though  the  windmill  will  presumably  find 
more  or  less  extensive  additional  employment  through  its  partnership 
with  electric  distribution. 

High-tension  electricity  is  now  profitably  used  in  a  great  variety 
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of  forms  of  long-distance  transmission,  and  its  range  of  employment 
is  constantly  increasing.  The  Niagara  Falls  system  is  distributing 
the  current  of  energy,  transmitted  through  turbines,  generators,  lines, 
and  motors,  over  a  range  of  20  miles  or  more,  and  has  a  capatnty  for 
considerably  increased  range  with  profit.  Numerous  transmissions  in 
mining  districts  of  the  West  supply  current  from  sources  on  moun- 
tain streams  scores  of  miles  from  points  of  utilization,  and  the  steady 
extension  of  the  limit  of  profitable  utilization  by  increasing  voltage 
continues.  It  is  not  long  since  it  was  troublesome  to  handle  a  current 
of  1,000  volts;  recently  5,000  to  10,000  volts  became  the  limit;  but 
electrical  engineers  are  now  able  to  control  20,000  and  30,000  volts  on 
long  lines,  and,  under  favorable  conditions  and  with  suitable  construc- 
tion, twice  these  tensions.  The  commercial  distance  limit  of  employ- 
ment is  now  in  excess  of  one  hundred  miles,  and  the  efficiency  of 
transmission,  and  consequently  the  range,  constantly  increase  with 
improvement  in  insulation. 

The  magnitude  of  the  stream  of  energy  transmitted  is  increasing  as 
well  as  its  tension,  and  5,000  horsepower  has  long  been  a  perfectly 
practicable  size  of  dynamo-electric  machine.  There  is  no  reason,  as  a 
matter  of  engineering,  why  a  multiple  of  this  size  should  not  be  con- 
structed with  entire  success,  should  it  be  called  for  in  any  business 
enterprise  in  preference  to  smaller  sizes.  There  is  no.  physical  limit, 
practically,  to  the  quantity  of  energy  which  can  be  transmitted,  where 
the  costs  of  the  system  are  not  such  as  to  forbid  its  use. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MACHINERY. 

Improvements  in  machinery  of  all  kinds  have  been  the  most  charac- 
teristic element  of  expansion  in  the  productive  industries  as  well  as  in 
those  of  transportation.  By  such  improvements  the  enormous  increase 
in  available  energy  through  the  development  of  prime  motors  is  made 
directly  applicable  to  the  work  of  the  world.  Every  art  has  been 
given  its  special  forms  of  labor-assisting  machinery,  and  in  some  arts, 
as  in  agriculture,  a  whole  system  of  machinery  has  been  invented  and 
applied  to  their  peculiar  needs  during  the  past  century. 

The  introduction  of  the  labor-assisting  inventions,  particularly  of  the 
last  century,  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  class  of  workers  mech- 
anism which  increases  the  power  and  productivity  of  the  hand  many 
fold.  It  is  largely  this  increase  in  the  productive  power  of  the  human 
hand  which  has  so  enormously  increased  the  wealth  of  the  people. 
The  worker  receives  more  for  the  day's  work  than  formerly  because 
his  day's  work  is  worth  more,  and  produces  multiplied  wealth.  The 
more  labor-assisting  machinery  and  a  perfect  manufacturing  system  are 
utilized,  and  the  further  the  worker  departs  from  the  old  shop  and 
home  work  methods,  the  shorter  the  workday  becomes,  the  greater 
the  independence  of  the  worker,  and  the  more  highly  cultured  the 
average  man,  woman,  and  child. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  IN   MACHINERY. 

The  effectiveness  of  machiner}^  in  promoting  production  and  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  is  well  illustrated  by  the  history  of  agriculture  in 
recent  years.  A  certain  amount  of  grain  and  other  food  is  required  to 
provide  muscular  and  brain  power;  the  less  the  cost  of  this  provision 
and  the  less  its  wastes,  the  more  can  human  energy  and  intelligence  be 
turned  toward  the  production  of  permanent  wealth  and  higher  forms 
of  enjoyment.  The  crops  of  the  United  States  could  not  to-day  be  har- 
vested by  available  manual  labor.  It  is  said  that  the  one  invention  of 
the  self-binding  reaper  reduced  the  cost  of  wheat  production  6  to  10 
per  cent.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  average  daily  wage  has  been  increased  so  greatly. 

The  elaborate  investigation  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  regarding 
the  relative  merits  of  hand  and  machine  labor,  published  in  1898, 
shows  clearly  the  remarkable  saving  of  human  labor  which  has  been 
effected  by  agricultural  machinery.  Thus,  in  one  typical  instance  of 
wheat  production  in  1830,  it  was  found  that  it  required  192.8  minutes 
of  human  labor  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat.  The  plowing  in  this 
case  was  done  by  oxen;  the  seeding,  cutting,  thrashing,  and  winnowing 
by  hand.  In  1896  it  was  found  possible,  in  one  instance  investigated, 
to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat  on  the  average  with  the  expenditure 
of  8.9  minutes  of  human  labor,  by  the  use  of  steam  gang  plows, 
machine  seeders  and  harrows,  and  steam  reapers  and  thrashers.  Even 
without  the  use  of  steam  power  in  agricultural  production,  modern 
machine  methods  reduce  the  labor  time  greatly.  Thus,  in  another 
instance  which  is  cited,  the  human  labor  required  in  1896  was  only 
10  minutes  per  bushel  without  steam  power.  In  the  production 
of  corn,  machine  methods  can  not  replace  hand  labor  so  completely  as 
in  the  case  of  wheat,  but  nevertheless  great  improvements  have  been 
made.  In  1855  it  required  274  minutes  of  human  labor  to  raise  a 
bushel  of  corn,  while  in  1894  only  41.3  minutes  were  necessaiy.  It  is 
true  that  the  illustrations  of  modern  methods  of  production  are  selected 
ones,  representing  highly  advanced  agriculture,  but  even  the  great 
body  of  American  farmers  have  enormously  increased  their  produc- 
tive capacity  by  means  of  improved  machinery. 

The  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  as  the  result  of 
machine  methods,  have  been  very  striking.  Little  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  practically  all  shoes  were  made  by  hand  labor.  To-day, 
many  different  classes  of  automatic  machines  are  employed  for  per- 
forming the  numerous  processes  into  which  the  manufacture  is  divided. 
The  first  radical  change  came  in  1860,  when  the  McKay  sewing 
machine  for  sewing  soles  to  the  uppers  of  shoes  was  invented.  Later 
on,  the  Goodyear  turn  and  welt  sewing  machines  were  introduced, 
which  made  possible  such  fine  work  that  only  an  expert  can  discern 
the  difference  between  the  hand-sewed  and  machine-sewed  product.    In 
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one  instance  it  has  been  shown  by  the  Department  of  Labor  that  the 
pegging  of  the  soles  to  the  uppers  and  insoles  of  100  pairs  of  .shoes 
required  26  hours  by  hand,  while  by  the  aid  of  the  McKay  machine 
the  same  number  of  soles  were  sewed  on  in  1  hour  and  38  minutes. 
The  sewing  of  the  same  shoes  by  hand  would  require  98  hours,  a  ratio 
of  60  to  1  in  favor  of  the  machine.  A  striking  feature  of  machine 
methods  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  is  the  extreme  subdivision  of 
labor  which  has  followed,  so  that  a  very  large  number  of  different 
persons  are  employed  upon  a  single  article.  The  number  of  distinct 
processes  mentioned  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  brogan  shoes  is  no 
less  than  84.  Taking  the  aggregate  time  of  all  the  employees  engaged 
in  making  100  pairs  of  such  shoes  by  machine  methods,  it  is  found 
that  62  hours  and  4.6  minutes  of  human  labor  were  expended  in  a  typ- 
ical instance  in  1895,  as  compared  with  288  hours  and  20  minutes  for 
making  the  same  number  by  hand  methods  in  1855,  a  i"atio  of  nearly 
5  to  1  in  favor  of  machinery.  In  the  manufacture  of  women's  cheap 
kid  shoes  the  ratio  of  production  per  unit  of  labor  by  machine  meth- 
ods as  compared  with  hand  methods  is  stated  at  13  to  1. 

The  result  of  these  remarkable  improvements  in  the  production  of 
shoes  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  American  shoes  are  recognized  the  world 
over  as  of  superior  quality,  and  are  being  exported  even  to  the  most 
advan<»,ed  countries  of  Europe.  Notwithstanding  the  great  decrease 
in  cost  of  production,  the  improvement  in  the  quality  and  the  increase 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  have  been  so  great  that  the 
people  demand  many  more  shoes,  so  that  the  total  value  of  the  pro- 
duction per  capita  is  even  greater  to-day  than  it  was  forty  years  ago. 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  output  of  shoes,  including  both  factory 
and  custom  work,  rose  from  $91,889,298  in  1860  to  $255,180,698  in 
1890.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  industry  accordingly 
has  increased  considerably,  while  the  average  wages  are  materially 
higher  than  they  were  before  the  introduction  of  machinery. 

The  introduction  of  power  machinery  into  the  manufacture  of  tex- 
tile products  dates  much  further  back  than  in  the  case  of  boots  and 
shoes.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  enormous  increase  in  productivity 
which  has  resulted  from  the  application  of  steam  power  and  from  the 
improvements  in  the  machines  used,  many  of  which  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  date.  There  are  several  distinct  processes  in  the  manu- 
facture of  textile  goods,  practically  all  of  which  are  now  performed 
by  most  highly  perfected  machinery.  One  of  the  most  striking 
advances  has  been  in  the  process  of  weaving.  The  investigation 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  shows  that,  under  the  primitive  method 
of  foot-power  looms,  in  one  typical  instance  it  required  480  hours  to 
weave  600  yards  of  cotton  sheeting,  while  the  same  amount  was  pro- 
duced in  16  hours  35.1  minutes  by  modern  methods  in  1897.  This 
shows  a  ratio  of  29  to  1  in  favor  of  the  modern  method.     The  aggre- 
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gate  labor  time  required  in  the  entire  process  of  producing  these  500 
yards  of  sheeting  from  the  cotton  bale  under  the  hand  method  was 
5,605  hours,  while  the  total  time  required  by  the  machine  method 
was  52  hours  45.6  minutes,  or  a  ratio  of  106  to  1  in  favor  of  machinery. 
In  several  other  typical  instances  an  almost  equal  saving  in  time  by 
machine  methods  was  shown.  Improvements  in  machinery  have  like- 
wise resulted  in  a  finer  quality  of  product  than  was  possible  under  the 
older  methods.  The  variety  of  different  textile  articles  placed  upon 
the  market  has  become  very  great. 

Even  within  the  past  thirty  years  there  have  been  great  improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  Since  1870  spindles 
have  been  so  improved  as  to  make  possible  double  the  production  of 
cotton  yarn  with  the  same  labor  and  substantially  the  same  power. 
It  is  stated  that  spindles  at  present  are  capable  of  practically  unlimited 
speed.  Quite  recently  the  Northrup  loom  has  been  put  on  the  market, 
which  is  so  perfect  in  its  automatic  arrangements  that  one  weaver  can 
run  from  16  to  20  looms,  whereas  before  its  introduction,  with  the  best 
existing  machinery,  one  man  could  operate  only  6  or  8  looms.  Some 
American  machinery  for  cotton  manufacture  is  more  advanced  than 
that  in  any  other  country.  In  Italy,  it  is  stated  by  witnesses,  a  weaver 
ordinarily  operates  only  1  or  2  looms,  in  England  only  from  2  to  4. 
Looms  of  American  pattern  are  being  copied  in  foreign  countries,  and 
to  some  extent  looms  are  being  exported  from  the  United  States. 
On  account  of  its  lower  cost  a  considerable  amount  of  English  cotton 
machinery  is  still  imported  into  the  United  States,  but  it  is  very  gen- 
erally believed  that  most  American  machinery  is  superior  and  will 
more  and  more  displace  that  from  abroad. 

Another  marked  improvement  in  the  textile  industry  has  been  in 
the  machinery  for  printing  cotton  goods.  Thirty  years  ago,  it  is 
stated,  machinery  could  produce  patterns  of  one  color  only,  while  to-day 
many  machines  will  print  from  8  to  14  colors  with  one  revolution  of  the 
rollers.  The  quality  of  dyes  used  has  been  greatly  improved  also. 
Representatives  of  the  American  cotton  industry  assert  that  American 
printed  cottons  are  equal  to  those  made  anywhere,  and  that  generally 
the  texture  and  the  finish  of  American  cotton  goods  are  equal  to  those 
of  any  European  product. 

The  advantages  of  mechanical  improvements  in  this  industry  are  seen 
in  the  great  cheapening  of  all  classes  of  textile  products.  At  the  same 
time  a  much  larger  quantity  of  textiles  is  consumed  than  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  even  the  poorer  people  demanding  far  larger  quantities  and 
far  better  and  more  varied  kinds  of  goods.  The  fact  that  the  value  of 
textiles  produced  multiplied  by  more  than  three  and  one-half  times 
from  1860  to  1890  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  number  of 
employees  engaged  in  these  industries  has  accordingly  greatly 
increased,  being  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  as  large  in  1890 
as  in  1860. 
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One  of  the  most  wonderful  of  all  illustrations  of  improvements  in 
mechanical  production  is  found  in  printing.  The  typesetting  machine, 
which  dates  from  only  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  is  now  used  in  practi- 
cally all  large  newspaper  offices,  and,  with  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  work,  promises  to  be  employed  largely  in  even  the  finer 
grades  of  printing.  By  means  of  these  machines  a  single  skilled  man  can 
set  more  than  four  times  as  much  type  in  a  given  time  as  by  hand  labor. 
Much  more  striking,  however,  is  the  increased  efficiency  of  modern 
printing  presses  as  compared  with  the  old  hand  presses.  The  quadru- 
ple newspaper  press  can  turn  out  10,000  copies  of  a  16-page  paper, 
printed  on  both  sides  and  folded,  in  about  82  minutes;  with  the  hand 
press  of  good  pattern  an  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  a  16-page  paper 
would  require  320  hours;  the  last  copies  of  a  10,000  edition  would  not 
reach  the  readers  until  more  than  thirteen  days  after  the  first  paper 
left  the  press.  Of  course  the  great  quadruple  press  requires  more 
persons  to  tend  it  than  the  hand  press.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
labor  time  required  for  printing  10,000  16-page  papers  in  the  instance 
above  cited  was  4  hours  and  39  minutes,  while  the  aggregate  amount 
of  lalx)r  time  with  the  hand  press  would  be  760  hours,  or  163  times  as 
much. 

By  these  modern  improvements  the  eflfectiveness  of  the  printing 
industry,  as  measured  by  the  output  per  worker,  has  been  increased 
twenty,  thirty,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  one  hundred  fold.  The  result 
has  been  a  great  cheapening  in  cost,  which  has  made  it  possible  for  peo- 
ple of  every  class  to  obtain  books  and  periodicals.  The  daily  news- 
paper, with  its  mine  of  information,  may  l)e  purchased  at  little  more 
than  a  nominal  cost,  and  even  the  poorest  citizen  reads  from  it  the  prog- 
ress of  a  world.  While  there  has  been  a  temporary  displacement  of 
labor  in  some  instances  by  these  improvements,  the  demand  for  printed 
material  has  been  so  vastly  increased  by  its  cheapening  that  the  total 
number  of  employees  engaged  in  the  printing  industry  has  steadily 
risen.  The  market  to-day  accepts  millions  of  shoets  where,  a  cen- 
tury ago,  thousands  only  of  papers  or  books  would  have  been 
required. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  saving  in  human  labor,  as  the  result  of 
mechanical  improvements,  is  found  in  the  manufacture  of  small  articles, 
especially  of  metal,  now  made  by  means  of  automatic  machinery,  but 
which  formerly  required  hand  tools.  The  manufacture  of  screws  is  a 
case  in  point.  Under  modern  methods  from  6  to  12  automatic  screw 
machines  may  be  operated  by  a  single  person.  In  one  instance,  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  10,000  screw  posts  were  made  by  the 
use  of  screw  machines  with  16.7  minutes  of  human  labor,  whereas, 
when  such  screws  were  made  bj'  hand  tools,  1,260  hours  were  required 
for  the  same  output.  In  other  words,  in  this  case  machines  have 
increased  the  efficiency  of  hand  labor  4,491  times. 
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Adam  Smith's  famous  illustration  of  the  improvement  in  pin  making, 
published  more  than  a  century  ago,  may  be  continued  to-day  with  no 
less  striking  and  convincing  value  in  exhibition  of  the  effect  of  further 
improvement  in  machinery  of  production,  and  in  systematization  of  the 
industry.  It  was  originally  stated  by  the  great  economist  that  it  would 
require  the  untrained  and  unaided  workman  a  full  day  to  make  a  sin- 
gle acceptable  pin;  while  the  trade  at  the  time  had  been  so  systema- 
tized through  division  of  labor  and  use  of  tools  that  the  production 
had  come  to  be  about  5,000  pins  per  day  per  workman.  A  hundred 
years  later  a  single  automatic  machine  was  producing  1,000,000 
pins  and  more  per  day,  and  the  workman  was  so  far  aided  by  his 
machine  that  his  production  per  day  had  become  about  15,000,000  pins, 
complete  and  stuck  in  the  familiar  papers  ready  for  the  market. 

GENERAL  SOCIAL  EFFECTS  OF  IMPROVED  MACHINERY. 

Illustrations  such  as  these  might  readily  be  multiplied.  In  each 
industry  we  should  find  a  course  of  progress  more  or  less  parallel, 
with  results  in  general  similar.  The  improvements  in  machinery 
have  everywhere  increased  production,  cheapened  cost,  and  in  almost 
all  instances  have  improved  quality  as  well.  By  these  means  they 
have  increased  the  wealth  of  the  world.  Greater  production  has 
meant  the  possibility  of  greater  consumption,  of  more  and  better  sat- 
isfaction of  the  needs  of  the  people.  Even  of  staple  commodities  the 
consumption  has  been  increased  by  reduction  in  cost  and  improve- 
ment in  quality.  At  the  same  time  the  saving  in  labor  power  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  articles  already  in  common  use  has  made 
possible  the  production  of  many  new  classes  of  goods  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  iTtnge  of  human  enjoyments. 

Thus  the  new  industries  which  have  been  organized  consequent  upon 
the  discoveries  in  the  field  of  electricity,  such  as  the  telegiuph,  the 
telephone,  and  the  great  chemical  industries  based  upon  that  new 
system  of  utilization  of  energy,  now  employ  immense  numbers 
of  people,  at  the  same  time  promoting  the  comfort,  safety,  and 
welfare  of  the  people.  Again,  the  railroad  employs  many  times  the 
number  of  people  formerly  required  by  the  stage-coach;  while,  as  some 
one  has  said,  there  are  probably  now  demanded  even  a  much  larger 
number  of  horses  merely  for  transporting  people  to  and  from  the 
trains,  than  were  a  century  ago  employed  in  the  whole  stage-coach 
business. 

-The  new  values  imparted  to  products  by  elaboration  through  machine 
methods  are  further  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  people.  Cot- 
ton costing  a  few  cents  per  pound  is  converted  into  fine  cloths  worth 
dollars.  One  dollar's  worth  of  iron  ore  becomes  worth  five  times  as 
much  in  bar  iron,  ten  times  as  much  in  ordinary  forged  ''uses,"  hun- 
dredf'  of  dollars  in  cutlery,  thousands  in  fine  needles,  and  hundreds  of 
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thousaDds  in  watch  springs.  Every  multiple  is  a  correct  measure  of 
the  increased  value  of  the  product  to  the  community,  and  of  the  enrich- 
ing power  of  invention  and  of  scientific  and  systematic  industry. 

Even  in  an  industry  so  purely  chemical  as  sugar  manufacture,  the 
inventions  and  mechanical  improvements  of  recent  years,  and  the  prog- 
ress effected  in  method  and  in  organization  and  administration,  have 
brought  down  costs  and  market  prices  greatly.  The  same  class  of 
sugar  is  quoted  in  the  files  of  the  brokers  at  5  cents  twenty-five  years 
ago,  3  cents  ten  years  later,  and  2  cents  at  later  dates.  Beet  sugar, 
formerly  obtained  from  a  stated  quantity  of  root  in  the  proportion  of 
6  to  8  per  cent,  is  now  often  made  in  as  high  a  ratio  as  10  to  14  per 
cent. 

In  every  department  of  productive  industry  the  same  general 
causes  have  been  fruitful  in  the  reduction  of  costs.  Reduction  of 
costs  usually  brings  about  a  reduction  of  prices  and  an  increase  in 
amount  and  reliability  of  compensation  of  the  producers.  Every 
reduction  of  prices  extends  the  market,  often  in  much  more  than  com- 
mensurate degree.  Each  extension  of  the  market,  by  enlarging  the 
scale  of  production,  affords  an  opportunity  still  further  to  reduce  costs 
and  prices  and  to  increase  wages.  This  reciprocation  goes  on  con- 
stantly, though  there  is  usually  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  rapidity  of 
the  progress,  which  tends  to  approach  a  limit  for  the  time  and  place; 
a  limit,  however,  that  is  slowly  extended  with  the  passage  of  time. 
Here  and  there  also  the  limit  of  improvement  in  production  of  one 
article  is  reached  through  improvement  in  methods  of  producing 
a  rival  commodity,  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  iron,  outranked  by  steel 
in  the  manufacture  of  rails,  the  least  desirable  article  disappears  from 
the  market. 

Whatever  the  aspect  in  which  the  evolutionary  and  often  revolution- 
ary changes  in  machinery  during  the  last  century  are  viewed,  the 
conclusion  is  certain  that  they  have  given  more  and  steadier  employ- 
ment to  the  people,  that  they  have  immensely  cheapened  and  multi- 
plied the  production  of  the  world,  and,  perhaps  in  no  less  proportion,  have 
rendered  the  product  more  useful  to  the  people  of  every  class.  The 
displacement  of  here  and  there  a  section  of  the  workers  has  been 
immensely  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  ultimate  gains.  While 
it  is  true  that  to  return  to  the  older  system,  or  lack  of  system, 
of  employing  labor,  would  mean  the  demand,  if  present  produc- 
tion were  to  be  maintained,  for  several  times  as  many  workers 
as  are  now  engaged,  it  is  also  true  that  such  a  demand  could  not  be 
supplied.  Without  machinery  the  whole  population  of  the  world, 
working  industriousl}^  and  continuously,  even  14  or  16  hours  a  day, 
could  produce  wealth  at  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
accumulated  at  present.  In  such  case  the  world  would  have  to  faU 
back  to  the  industrial  condition  of  the  days  of  our  grandparents. 
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As  already  pointed  out,  improv^ements  in  machiner}^,  like  other 
improvements  in  methods  of  production,  have  often  resulted  in 
temporary  hardship  to  certain  classes  of  employers,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  certain  classes  of  workingmen.  In  the  long  run,  however, 
the  increased  consumption  of  goods,  which  the  cheapening  of  produc- 
tion has  made  possible,  has  absorbed  the  labor  displaced,  while,  with 
the  increased  productiveness  of  the  individual,  increase  in  wages  has 
followed.  On  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run,  the  workingmen  have 
been  vastly  benefited  by  improved  machinery. 

Every  decade,  since  the  days  of  Smeaton  and  Watt  and  Arkwright 
and  Hargreaves,  has  seen  marvelous  advances  in  invention  and 
mechanism.  But  the  radical  industrial  changes  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  crises  and  crashes  which,  at  intei'vals  of  10  to  20  years, 
have  been  their  accompaniment,  are  likely  to  be  less  severe  in  the 
future.  Civilization  and  the  industries  are  established  upon  a  new  basis, 
and  progress  hereafter  will  probably  be  smoother,  although  equally 
rapid;  precisely  as  the  rough  progress  of  the  railway  train  of  1840  has 
been  gradually  transformed  into  the  swift  and  steady,  almost  insensible, 
motion  of  the  modern  express  train,  making  its  50  to  60  miles  an  hour 
and  covering  a  thousand  miles '  *  between  sun  and  sun. "  On  our  railways 
must  be  expected  an  occasional  delay  or  accident,  but  the  safety  of 
life  and  limb  and  property  on  the  fastest  railway  journey  is  vastly 
greater  than  in  stage  coaching  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century. 
So  the  prosperity  of  the  average  citizen  has  continually  and  rapidly 
improved  through  the  whole  period  of  transformation  from  the  home 
and  hand  labor  of  early  days  to  the  factory  and  machine  production  of 
our  own  time,  and  the  hardships  caused  to  individuals  and  classes  in 
some  cases  by  sudden  changes  have  been  less  than  those  which  the 
entire  community  suffered  before  modern  methods  of  production  were 
introduced. 

Probably  the  most  rapid  change  in  the  methods  of  industry  observ- 
able at  any  time  in  history  began  in  the  United  States  after  the 
close  of  our  civil  war  of  1861-1865.  In  the  following  third  of 
a  century  the  most  trying  of  the  changes  from  the  old  to  the  new 
system  of  production  were  experienced.  In  some  directions  the 
transformation  was  catastrophic.  The  rapidity  of  change,  giving  too 
little  time  for  ready  accommodation  to  the  new  conditions,  resulted  in 
suffering  and  disturbance  to  many  employers  and  workingmen  alike. 
These  were  the  ''growing  pains"  of  the  industrial  system.  They  sim- 
ply presaged  grow^th,  vigor,  and  multiplied  fruitfulness.  Various 
authorities  cited  by  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  in  his  Recent  Economic 
Changes,  published  in  1889,  show  that  the  productiveness  of  labor  in 
the  industries  was  multiplied,  on  the  average,  not  less  than  three  or 
four  times,  and  in  some  departments  many  fold,  in  the  brief  period 
from  1865  to  1889.     In  fact,  the  changes  and  the  progress  since  1865 
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have  been  greater  in  many  directions  than  during  the  whole  history 
of  the  world  before.  It  may  be  hoped  that  no  such  radical  recon- 
struction of  the  industrial  system,  resulting  in  such  serious  and 
troublesome  transfers  of  workers  from  old  into  novel  surroundings, 
and  causing  so  much  disturbance  and  trial,  will  ever  again  occur. 
The  following  propositions  are  obviously  true: 

1.  The  more  completely  the  laboring  population  of  the  world,  and 
that  smaller  population  engaged  in  combining  brain  and  musdle  in  pro- 
duction, are  kept  employed,  the  wealthier  the  world  and  the  more  rapid 
its  advance,  provided  wastes  are  kept  down  to  a  minimum. 

2.  The  smaller  the  number  of  nonproducers  among  adults,  the  larger 
is  the  production,  the  more  eflBcient  the  population  as  wealth  producers, 
and  the  more  i*apid  its  progress  in  wealth  production  and  accumulation. 

3.  The  more  generally  and  effectively  the  manual  labor  of  the  world 
is  aided  and  directed  by  brain,  the  higher  is  its  efficiency. 

4.  The  more  generally  machinery,  and  especially  automatic  machin- 
ery, can  be  made  to  reenf  orce  producers  and  distributers  of  wealth,  the 
higher  is  the  efficiency  of  wealth  production. 

It  is  still  further  evident  that,  after  the  worker  has  attained  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  efficiency,  further  increase  in  productive  power  can  only 
be  had  by  the  use  of  machinery  to  reenforce  that  maximum  power  of 
the  unaided  hand.  We  have  reached  such  a  point  in  this  progress,  in 
the  most  advanced  countries,  that  it  is  now  chiefly  through  improve- 
ment of  machinery  and  its  more  effective  use  that  a  more  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  can  be  secured.  In  fact,  as  is  shown  by  the  history 
of  nations,  no  important  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  ever  occurred  until  after  the  introduction  of  machinery,  mainly 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  characteristic  features  of  modern 
civilization  come  from  the  introduction  and  use  of  machinery;  to 
return  to  the  ancient  systems  of  production  would  be  to  return  to 
ancient  Imrbarism  and  poverty.  Every  improvement  in  machinery 
results  ultimately  in  further  advancement  of  the  people. 

OTHER  ELEMENTS  OF  MECHANICAL  PROGRESS. 

NEW   PRODUCTS  AND  NEW   USES  OF   BY-PRODUCTS. 

Modern  invention  has  brought  into  use  innumerable  new  products, 
and  the  same  genius  for  discovering  the  unknown  and  unsuspected  has 
led  to  extensive  utilization  of  formerly  wasted  by-products  of  the 
industries,  often  to  the  extent  of  making  the  foi'mer  by-product  the 
principal  and  most  profitable  output  of  an  industrial  process. 

In  the  testimony  presented  before  the  Industrial  Commission  many 
instances  have  been  given  of  this  increased  use  of  new  products  and  of 
by-products  in  the  progress  of  modern  industry.  While  observed  in 
the  most  striking  manner  among  the  chemical  manufactures,  such 
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advances  are  illustrated  in  many  other  departments  of  industry.  The 
development  of  the  use  of  aluminum,  which  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  is  a  case  in  point.  The  tendency  everywhere  is  to  find  ways  of 
utilizing  rejected  substances  or  scraps  of  material.  Out  of  the  resid- 
uum from  the  refining  of  petroleum  a  hundred  valuable  products  are 
now  manufactured.  Cotton  seed,  once  chiefly  wasted,  is  made  to  pro- 
duce a  highly  useful  and  valuable  oil.  Even  the  utilization  of  tin 
scrap,  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  earlier  days,  is  now 
comparatively  well  solved.  The  change  from  iron  to  steel  has  been 
that  from  a  weldable  but  practically  nonf usible  substance  to  one  which 
may  be  freely  and  fully  melted  and  fused  into  a  mass,  however  varied 
the  character  of  the  scrap.  The  reemployment  of  old  iron  which  can 
be  dissolved  into  the  new  steel  mixture,  or  of  worn-out  or  rejected 
steel  of  all  qualities  by  converting  it  into  new  products,  is  a  most 
important  economy.  Again,  the  employment  of  scrap  platinum  is  a 
matter  of  great  and  increasing  necessity.  The  demand  for  platinum 
grows  rapidly,  while  the  supply  remains  limited;  the  price  is  con- 
stantly rising,  and  has  long  been  so  high  as  to  forbid  the  use  of  the 
metal  for  many  important  purposes.  The  ready  fusion  of  platinum 
by  the  electric  current  and  the  electric  furnace  makes  its  scrap  and 
many  wastes  available  for  reworking  without  serious  expense. 

These  illusti-ations  are  paralleled  in  all  departments  of  industry  as 
the  outcome  of  modern  methods  and  inventions.  Both  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  products  and  the  utilization  of  by-products  and  of  wastes 
are  direct  contributions  to  the  world's  wealth. 

interchangeable  parts. 

The  adoption  of  the  factory  system  and  of  machine  methods  of  pro- 
duction, with  their  accuracy,  has  led  to  great  economy  and  convenience 
by  making  possible  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  interchangeable 
parts. 

The  convenience  to  the  workman  who  assembles  or  to  the  user  of  any 
mechanism,  which  comes  from  having  each  piece  capable  of  replace- 
ment by  or  interchange  with  any  other  of  the  same  design  and  dimen- 
sions, is  almost  as  important  as  the  economy  of  having  each  piece  made 
by  a  specially  adapted  machine  and  as  one  of  many.  With  inter- 
changeable parts  any  one  piece  may  be  placed  in  the  machine  or  tool 
or  vehicle  in  process  of  assemblage  as  well  as  any  other  of  its  kind, 
and  the  assemblage  of  a  whole  is  thus  earned  on  irrespective  of  the 
individuality  of  its  parts.  In  this  way  also  repairs  can  be  made  quickly 
and  easily,  even  a  thousand  miles  from  the  place  of  manufacture. 
But  this  can  be  done  only  when  exact  form  and  dimensions  can  be 
secured,  accurate  to  the  practical  limit  of  the  proposed  fit,  which  may 
be  and  often  is  necessarily  within  the  forty-thousandth  of  an  inch — 
about  the  limit  of  perception  by  touch  of  a  good  mechanic  accus- 
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tomed  to  fine  work.  This  feature  of  modern  methods  of  nmnufacture 
involves  and  compels  improved  machinery  and  improved  workman- 
ship,  while  it  makes  possible  an  improved  quality  of  product  at  less 
cost  by  far  than  the  comparatively  crude  work  of  earlier  days. 

It  is  largely  through  the  system  of  interchangeable  parts  that  a 
watch  which  was  formerly  bought  in  Geneva  or  Liverpool  at  a  cost  of 
from  $100  upward,  or  a  chronometer  which  cost  several  hundred  dol- 
lars as  made  by  the  older  hand- work  system,  may  now  be  bought  at  a 
fraction  of  the  old  price.  A  recently  made  timekeeper  of  much  finer 
design  and  vastly  better  finish  than  the  handmade  movement  of  1850 
can  be  bought  for  $25.  Fine  watch  cases  of  gold  plated  upon  cheaper 
metals — ^'filled  cases," — quite  as  handsome  and  practically  as  durable 
as  those  of  solid  gold,  may  be  had  for  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
the  older  styles.  It  is  thus,  too,  that  fine  sporting  guns  or  military  or 
sporting  rifles,  formerly  costing  as  much  as  good  Geneva  or  Liver- 
pool watches,  may  now  be  produced  for  a  greatly  reduced  price — m 
the  case  of  the  army  rifle  for  about  $10 — though  they  are  of  much 
finer  workmanship  and  better  materials  than  their  predecessors  of  the 
days  of  hand  work.  Similarly,  to  make  a  sewing  machine  would  have 
cost  $100  or  more  in  the  earlier  period,  while  it  costs  but  about  $10  to 
make  one  to-day. 

NEW  ARCHITECTURE — STEEL  CONSTRUCTION. 

In  architecture,  as  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  every  other 
department  of  production,  a  new  system  has  come  in  with  recent  years. 
The  advent  of  improved  and  cheaper  methods  of  producing  metallic 
building  materials  is  a  comparatively  new  thing.  The  contemporary 
steel  construction  of  large  and  especially  of  lofty  buildings,  of  bridges, 
and  of  otherwise  difficult  and  costly  structures,  like  domes  and  roofs 
of  large  extent,  has  become  commercially  possible  only  through  the 
improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  the  manufacture  of  struc- 
tural steel.  Iron  is  no  longer  known  in  such  constructions;  it  has 
disappeared  from  the  specifications  of  the  architect  almost  as  com- 
pletely as  from  those  of  the  engineer  of  railways.  The  figures  of  the 
production  of  structural  steel  are  a  measure  of  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  this  recent  innovation. 

So  important  is  this  change  that  the  relative  falling  off  of  the  pro- 
duction of  rails  with  the  close  of  the  period  of  rapid  extension  of  our 
railroad  system  has  been  fully  compensated  by  the  growth  of  this 
demand  for  structural  steel.  Its  influence  upon  the  architecture  of 
the  day  has  been  very  great,  in  permitting  not  only  the  building  of 
lofty  structures,  but  also  fireproof  construction  of  great  perfec- 
tion and  efficiency.  The  utility  of  this  advance  has  a  larger  measui*e 
than  simply  that  of  reducing  costs  of  insurance  and  losses  of  the 
insurer — it  means  a  great  progress  in  the  preservation  of  wealth,  in  the 
permanence  of  otherwise  perishable  proi)erty. 
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Steel  construction  also,  like  all  improvement  in  industrial  fields,  by 
affording  a  means  of  securing  a  better  building,  promotes  a  demand 
for  increasing  numbers  and  better  kinds  of  buildings,  and  for  added 
capacity  in  such  stmctures,  and  this  in  turn  provides  more  profitable 
employment  to  increasing  numbers  of  the  better  classes  of  workmen. 

Without  this  improvement  in  the  materials  of  construction  and 
resulting  progress  in  methods  of  construction,  the  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
even  thirty  story  buildings  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  could  not  have  been  economically  erected,  if  at  all.  Such 
buildings  are  superior  to  those  of  masonry  in  capacity  per  unit  of 
volume  of  materials  employed,  in  providing  especially  much  larger 
space  on  the  lower  floors  where  space  is  most  valuable,  in  affording 
better  opportunity  to  secure  satisfactory  heating,  lighting,  and  eleva- 
tor arrangements,  in  giving  maximum  strength  with  minimum  weight. 
The  modern  methods  afford  opportunity  to  design  a  structure  which 
has  inl^erent  strength  and  stability,  unity,  and  even  elasticity,  together 
with  uniformity  and  continuity  of  its  elements.  Joints  may  be  made 
as  strong  and  tough  as  the  beams  and  columns  which  they  unite,  and 
the  whole  cage-like  framing  may  be  made  capable  of  safely  resisting 
external  forces  even  powerful  enough  to  seriously  distort  it,  as  well 
as  of  being  protected  against  fire  with  entire  security. 

The  structural  steel  of  the  market  has  a  tenacitv  of  from  60,000  to 
70,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  while  the  iron  which  it  has  displaced 
had  but  about  45,000  pounds.  The  specifications  of  architects  provide 
for  careful  testing  of  quality  in  order  that  the  computations  of  the 
designer  may  be  fully  justified,  and  the  construction  made  as  safe  as 
anticipated.  By  the  use  of  this  material  as  a  framing,  and  filling  in 
with  "hollow"  brick,  it  is  now  commercially  practicable  to  carry  up 
buildings  to  a  height  of  400  or  500  feet,  while  it  is  quite  easy,  as  a 
matter  of  architectural  engineering,  to  match  the  Eiffel  tower  and  pile 
a  thousand  feet  of  constiniction  with  fifty  stories  of  fireproof  architec- 
ture upon  any  good  foundation.  The  cost  of  large  buildings  of  this 
later  type  varies,  with  the  amount  of  work  in  foundations  and  nature 
of  the  soil,  with  height,  and  with  the  extent  to  which  refinements  of 
construction  and  decoration  are  introduced,  from  25  to  50  cents  per 
cubic  foot,  occasionally  reaching  60  or  70  cents.  From  1,0(K)  to  2,000 
tons  of  steel  are  often  used  in  modern  tall  buildings,  while  seveml  of 
the  largest  contain  4,000  tons  or  more.  The  new  Government  Print- 
ing Office  at  Washington,  which  is  built  with  special  strength  to 
carry  heavy  floor  weights,  will  contain  over  6,300  tons  of  steel,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  Appraisers'  Warehouse  in  New  York  will  contain 
about  10,000  tons.  This  steel  can  now  be  furnished,  thanks  to  modern 
invention,  at  a  less  cost  than  the  weaker  and  less  reliable  metal  which 
it  has  superseded.  Where  the  values  of  land  have  become  so  high  as 
in  the  great  cities,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  enormous  business 
can  be  done  more  advantageously  in  limited  space,  the  values  are  now 
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still  further  enhanced  by  this  new  device  of  construction,  and  the  con- 
version of  buildings  into  towers  is  becoming  usual  in  such  locations. 

The  adoption  of  steel  construction  and  of  standard  sections  and  sizes 
has  reduced  the  older  systems  of  bridge  construction  to  a  branch 
of  mechanical  engineering.  The  largest  bridges  are  now  turned  out 
at  short  notice  as  the  product  of  a  system  of  manufacturing  involv- 
ing a  similar  method  in  general  to  that  previously  made  standard  in 
gun  making.  It  is  through  this  adaptation  of  a  modern  material 
and  modern  method,  whole-heartedly,  by  American  bridge  manufac- 
turers that  they  have  been  able,  despite  higher  costs  in  labor  and 
material,  to  compete  successfully  with  all  foreign  nations,  and  to  sup- 
ply the  largest  bridges  under  the  most  exacting  specifications  and 
contracts,  delivering  them  in  India,  Africa,  and  Australia  at  lower 
costs  to  the  purchaser  and  in  vastly  shorter  time  than  could  be  guar- 
anteed by  their  competitors.  The  structural  material  is  bought  in 
standard  sizes  and  delivered  at  a  very  low  cost  at  the  bridge  works; 
it  is  given  such  comparatively  small  alteration  of  form  as  is  necessary; 
it  is  drilled  and  spliced  by  special  machines,  largely  automatic,  and  is 
assembled  to  standard  forms  of  aggregation  with  the  same  accuracy  of 
workmanship  and  certainty  of  precise  fit  as  are  demanded  in  machine 
construction.  It  is  transported  to  its  destination,  b}'^  i-ail  and  by  sea, 
at  costs  which,  a  generation  earlier,  would  not  have  carried  it  one-fifth 
the  distance.  Finally,  it  is  erected  by  a  small  force  of  workmen,  reen- 
forced  by  powerful  and  handy  machinery  for  hoisting  and  carrying, 
and  thus  takes  shape  on  its  piers  in  a  marvelously  short  time. 
Standard  shapes  in  structural  steel  are  important  elements  of  this 
admirable  progress  in  bridge  construction.  The  same  statement  is  in 
large  degree  true  of  the  wire-rope  suspension  bridge  of  the  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  type. 

The  great  Forth  bridge  in  Scotland  cost  *13,0CM),000,  the  Brooklyn 
bridge  $5,600,000,  and  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge  over  the  Hudson 
$2,600,000.  Their  lengths  are  5,400,  3,700,  and  3,100  feet.  By 
ancient  methods,  even  with  modern  material,  they  would  certainly 
have  cost  at  least  three  times  as  much,  even  could  they  have  been  built 
at  all. 

EXPERIMENT  AND  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH. 

Scientific  methods  of  investigation  and  research  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  nature  and  action  of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  physical  laws  controlling  the  energies  of  nature,  the 
utilization  of  which  by  man  has  been  necessary  to  modern  progress, 
have  throughout  the  past  century  been  among  the  most  fruitful  ele- 
ments of  advance  in  every  department  of  the  useful  arts.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  scientific  method  has  proved  immensely  helpful  in 
every  field  of  invention  and  of  production.     In  fact,  to-day  the  designer 
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and  the  engineer  have  largely  superseded  the  inventor  of  the  older 
time.  In  every  industry,  once  a  problem  is  propounded  or  a  need 
recognized  and  defined,  scientific  investigation  is  made  promptly  to 
reveal  the  fundamental  law  of  the  case,  and  the  scientifically  educated 
designer  or  engineer  at  once  develops  the  form  and  proportions  of  the 
mechanism  required  for  its  solution.  The  rule-of-thumb  ways,  the 
haphazard  methods  of  the  inventors  of  older  times,  have  been  mainly 
replaced  by  scientific,  direct,  and  exact  methods  of  design. 

Original  scientific  research  cooperates  with  experimental  investiga- 
tion of  the  efficiency  of  the  mechanism  tentatively  adopted  in  further- 
ance of  a  specified  purpose.  The  former  reveals  the  general  laws 
operating.  Experiment  determines  just  how  far  the  engineer  and  the 
mechanic,  the  inventor  and  the  builder,  have  succeeded  in  constructing 
a  new  apparatus  in  accordance  with  those  laws;  measures  its  excellen- 
cies and  its  defects,  revealing  their  causes  and  indicating  the  right 
way  toward  further  improvement  and  perfection. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  applied 
science,  has  said  on  this  point: 

Every  modern  industry  has  a  foundation  in  applied  science.  Art  has  ceased  to  be 
empirical,  and  all  arts  have  become  systematic  and  scientific.  Chemistry  gives  us 
to-day  a  revivified  soil,  selects  for  us  the  most  remunerative  crop  for  the  location, 
soil,  and  climate,  determines  for  us  the  best  food  for  the  plant  and  the  most  appro- 
priate method  of  cultivation;  entomology  teaches  us  the  habits  of  the  useful  and  the 
harmless  insects,  shows  us  how  to  save  a  million  dollars  in  a  year  among  the  fruit 
trees  of  western  New  York,  and  how  to  battle  with  the  hosts  of  the  army  worm  and 
the  locust;  botany  gives  us  new  edibles  and  teaches  us  to  cultivate  them;  mechanical 
science  supplies  the  agriculturist  with  his  moAver  and  reaper,  his  binder  and  thrash- 
ing machine,  his  gang  drill  and  steam  plow,  transports  his  harvest  to  a  transoceanic 
market,  and  gives  the  laborer  in  New  England  flour  from  a  mill  in  the  Northwest  at 
lower  cost  than  if  made  at  his  own  door,  minimizing  and  evening  the  costs  of  exist- 
ence to  all  the  world.  The  chemist  gives  us  an  artificial  madder  and  changes  the 
course  of  trade  in  a  great  staple,  benefiting  thousands;  the  physicist  provides  us  with 
a  science  of  electricity  and  gives  to  the  engineer  control  of  a  form  of  energy  which 
distributes  power  from  waterfall  or  steam  engine  over  miles  of  railway,  or  to  a  thou- 
sand arc  lights,  or  to  an  industrial  center  beyond  mountains  and  valleys,  or  to  widely 
separated  nuclei  of  manufactures  and  trade. 

The  progress  of  the  century  past  has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  every  mod- 
ern industry  has  come  to  be  underlain,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  scientific  foundation; 
the  laws  of  nature  are  made  the  basis  of  every  act  of  every  worker,  every  operation 
is  carried  through  a  sequence  of  movements  of  man  or  machinery  or  both,  dictated 
by  natural  law  and  human  reason,  and  the  construction  of  mechanism  derived 
wholly  through  scientific  method.  Agriculture  has  a  science  which  is  a  composite 
of  chemistry,  botany,  and  entomology;  mining  and. metallurgy  find  a  foundation  in 
the  sciences  of  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  thermal  physics;  architecture 
builds  on  geology  and  applied  mechanics  and  the  fine  arts;  the  textile  manufacture 
depends  on  the  sciences  underlying  the  production  of  cotton,  the  breeding  of  sheep, 
and  the  caltivation  of  the  silkworm;  the  construction  of  machinery  is  a  problem  in 
the  mathematics  of  applied  mechanics,  and  the  heat  engines  derive  their  powers 
from  the  forces  of  nature  through  application  of  thermodynamics,  physics,  and 
chemistry.    All  civilization  depends  on  the  thermodynamic  machine  for  physical 
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power;  all  races  derive  their  life  and  energies  from  agriculture,  and  spiritual  life 
profits  by  the  wealth  of  learning,  mainly  in  the  domain  of  ecien(;e,  which  the  suc- 
cessors of  Aristotle  have  distributed  to  the  world  while  depending  on  accumulated 
wealth  for  their  sustenance  meantime.  The  science  of  life,  the  science  of  wealth, 
the  science  of  industry  are  each  essential  to  the  perfection  of  human  life.  All  are 
parts  of  one  pantolog>',  the  perfecting  and  completing  of  which  is  the  task  of  the 
century.  I^eaming  is  worth  more  than  any  mine;  one  genius,  trained  and  cultured, 
outvalues  a  multitude;  one  statesman,  one  industrial  commander;  one  great  exploiter 
of  scientific  knowledge  counts  for  an  army,  for  he  makes  effective  an  army,  saves  a 
country  from  niin,  raises  a  nation  to  previously  unimagined  heights,  confers  the 
comforts  of  the  highest  civilization  on  the  people,  or  gives  his  fellowmen  leadership 
toward  hitherto  unexplored  realms  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  opportunity.  The 
grandest  financial  expenditures  by  the  State  are  those  which  develop  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  physical  forces  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 

Three  remarkable  developments  of  the  present  century,  all  the  outcome  of  great 
social  pro(!esse8  of  evolution  in  various  departments  of  our  later  civilization,  have 
compelled  the  attention  of  students  of  history  and  of  sociology  in  these  later  days; 
illustrating  the  fact  that  all  modern  progress  has  been  made  by  advances  of  continu- 
ously increasing  importance.  The  rate  of  progression  under  the  action  of  the  mighty 
forces  which  have  l:)ecome  so  sensible,  in  these  decades  which  have  seen  substantially 
all  the  grandest  movements  of  humanity,  like  that  of  a  stone  falling  under  action  of 
gravitation,  has  l>een  in  each  of  these  directions  an  acceleration.  These  three  most 
wonderful  accelerations  have  been  (1)  the  progress  of  invention  and  of  the  mechanic 
arts;  (2)  the  evolution  of  modern  physical  sciences;  (3)  the  advancement  of  system- 
atic metho<ls  of  cultivation  of  the  mind.  Progress  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  engineer- 
ing, scientific  discovery,  and  the  construction  of  the  sciences,  and  that  form  of  intel- 
lectual training  which  we  call  education  have  thus  constituted  the  most  important 
characteristics  of  the  progress  of  the  century. 

A  conspicuous  element  in  the  application  of  science  to  industry  is 
the  cooperation  between  different  investigators  and  engineers,  by  which 
the  results  gained  by  one  are  rapidly  made  available  throughout  the 
field  of  industry.  Some  industries,  to  be  sure,  are  based  on  patents 
or  on  secret  processes,  but  in  large  measure  the  fraternal  spirit  of 
investigators  leads  them,  through  scientific  and  industrial  associations 
and  publications,  to  aid  one  another  in  extending  as  widely  as  possible 
the  advantages  of  new  methods  and  discoveries. 

Ill  INTERNAL  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

GENERAL  TENDENCIES. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  production  of  the  country  in  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  products,  and  especially  in  manufactures,  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  still  more  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  internal 
traflic.  As  is  more  fully  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  increase  in  the  volume  of  goods  moved  from  one  place  to 
another  has  been  even  more  rapid  than  that  in  the  amount  of  goods 
produced.  It  is  a  natural  result  of  developing  industry  and  civiliza- 
tion that  the  people  are  served  with  products  of  greater  and  greater 
variety  and  brought  from  longer  and  longer  distances.     This  develop- 
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ment  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  conditions  of  the  producer,  and  of 
the  middleman  who  handles  the  goods  on  their  way  to  the  consumer. 

A  specially  significant  feature  of  the  increase  in  production  and  in 
means  of  transportation  has  been  the  widening  of  markets.  In  early 
years  products  were  largely  consumed  near  the  point  of  their  pro- 
duction. To-day  in  many  industries  the  producers  in  widely  separated 
sections  of  the  country,  and  in  widely  separated  countries  themselves, 
compete  with  one  another  in  many  markets.  Many  manufacturers 
whose  establishments  are  located  in  a  single  State,  for  instance,  find 
sale  for  their  goods  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union.  Manufactur- 
ers have  therefore  a  very  different  problem  to  face  in  the  disposal  of 
their  goods  from  that  which  confronted  the  establishment  with  a  local- 
ized market.  Prices  have  been  made  more  uniform  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  styles  of  goods  and  their  quality  likewise  have  been 
brought  more  nearly  to  a  single  standard.  In  many  cases  the  widen- 
ing of  the  area  of  competition  has  increased  its  intensity.  The  more 
or  less  monopolistic  control  of  particular  local  markets,  which  was 
formerly  enjoyed  by  many  manufacturers,  has  largely  disappeared. 
As  is  more  fully  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
Industrial  Combinations,  one  of  the  results  of  this  widening  of  the 
field  of  competition  has  been  the  tendency  toward  the  combination  of 
separate  establishments,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  too  shaip  compe- 
tition, as  well  as  to  save  in  freight  rates  by  avoiding  cross  shipments 
as  much  as  possible.  The  widening  of  competition  has  also  made  more 
impoi*tant  the  relations  between  employers  and  employees,  and  the 
securing  of  approximately  uniform  conditions  as  regards  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  desirability  of  greater  uniformity  in  labor  legislation 
from  this  standpoint  is  discussed  more  fully  elsewhere.  (See  pages 
787,  900.) 

CONDITION  OF  WHOLESALE   AND 'RETAIL  BUSINESS. 

Increase  in  the  production  of  goods  is  not  necessarily  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  wholesale  and  retail 
trade.  Some  classes  of  goods  are  sold  only  to  large  consumers,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  go  directly  from  the  producer  to  them. 
Changes  in  business  methods  may  tend,  and  doubtless  during  recent 
years  have  tended,  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  product  which  is 
thus  sold  without  the  intermediary  service  of  independent  dealera. 
Many  other  conditions  of  trade  and  commerce  may  change  independ- 
ently of  the  general  state  of  productive  industry.  On  the  whole, 
however,  there  can  be  no  question  that  wholesale  and  retail  business 
has  shared  largely  in  the  general  advance  in  prosperity  which  has 
characterized  the  past  three  or  four  yeara.  Accurate  information 
regarding  internal  trade  of  this  sort  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain. 
Statistics  are  almost  wholly  wanting,  and  the  interests  of  different 
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classes  of  middlemen  differ  so  greatly  that  a  clear  view  of  conditions 
can  scarcely  be  gained  from  their  testimony. 

One  thing  is  made  clear  by  the  investigation  of  the  Commission. 
The  importance  of  the  middleman  between  the  producer  and  the  retail 
dealer  is  diminishing,  and  in  some  instances  retail  dealers  themselves 
are  being  displaced  by  the  practice  of  direct  selling  by  manufacturers. 
In  the  days  when  manufacturing  establishments  were  for  the  most 
part  small  and  when  retail  stores  were  likewise  small,  it  was  almost  out 
of  the  question  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer  to  deal  directly 
with  one  another.  The  manufacturer  would  have  had  to  incur  an 
expense  which  would  be  enormous  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his 
goods,  if  he  sought  to  bring  them  to  the  notice  of  scattei'ed  small  retail 
dealers.  Most  classes  of  manufactured  products  were  therefore  han- 
dled by  jobbers  or  commission  men.  The  jobber  bought  goods  out- 
right from  the  manufacturer,  assuming  the  risk  of  sale  as  well  as 
enjoying  a  considerable  part  of  the  profit  coming  from  fluctuations 
in  the  market.  The  commission  dealer  acted  rather  as  an  agent  of  the 
producer,  receiving  a  percentage  upon  the  sales  which  he  effected. 

At  present  there  seems  to  be  a  ver}-  marked  declme  in  the  jobbing 
business  and,  to  a  less  extent,  a  decline  also  in  the  commission  busi- 
ness. The  latter  suffers  less,  because  under  modern  methods  goods 
ordered  through  a  commission  broker  can  be  shipped  directly  from 
the  producer  to  the  retailer  or  consumer,  without  the  expense  of 
rehandling  and  double  freighting,  which  is  usually  incurred  in  the 
jobbing  business.  Both  classes  of  middlemen  are,  however,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  being  displaced.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  makes  it  possible  for  many  producers  to 
maintain  regular  selling  departments,  the  expense  of  which  is  dis- 
tributed over  so  large  a  business  as  to  become  less  than  that  of 
employing  middlemen.  In  some  cases  manufacturers  are  selling,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  directly  to  small  consumers  without  even  the 
aid  of  retail  dealers.  Sale  direct  from  the  factory,  often  by  delivery 
on  approval,  is  increasingly  common,  while  not  a  few  large  manufac- 
turers maintain  retail  stores  in  various  cities. 

The  practice  of  making  direct  sales  to  retailers  or  consumers  has 
been  especially  common  in  the  case  of  the  gi'eat  industrial  combina- 
tions. The  Standard  Oil  Company  long  ago  adopted  the  system  m 
most  of  its  markets.  The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Compan}-,  which  has 
a  large  control  of  the  plate-glass  business  in  this  country, ^has  estab- 
lished distributing  branches  which  have  tended  largely  to  drive  out 
the  jobbers.  It  is  asserted  by  the  officers  of  the  company  in  this  case 
that  their  action  was  forced  by  the  dictatorial  conduct  of  the  jobbers, 
who  had  a  national  association  and  endeavored  to  dictate  to  the  manu- 
facturers to  what  jobbers  they  should  sell.  In  other  cases  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  jobber  is  merely  a  matter  of  evolution,  of  simplification. 
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One  witness,  however,  who  has  had  large  experience  in  wholesale 
business,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  various  industrial  combina- 
tions, points  out  that  producers  must  exercise  great  care  in  endeavor- 
ing to  economize  by  doing  away  with  middlemen.  Some  kinds  of 
business  permit  this  method  of  selling  more  readily  than  others. 
Especially  where  goods  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  popular  trade-marks 
and  brands,  the  method  of  direct  sales  to  retailers  is  likely  to  prove 
advantageous. 

Another  powerful  influence  which  has  tended  to  reduce  the  impor- 
tance of  the  wholesale  dealer  has  been  the  great  increase  in  the  size  of 
retail  establishments  in  many  cases.  Department  stores  buy  goods  of 
many  classes,  often  in  exceedingly  large  quantities,  in  some  cases  pur- 
chasing the  entire  output  of  mills.  Moreover,  many  stores  dealing  in 
special  classes  of  ailicles  have  so  developed  that  their  purchases  are  on 
a  scale  much  larger  than  before.  These  large  retailers,  therefore, 
tend  more  and  more  to  deal  directly  with  manufacturers,  in  fact  often 
ordering  in  advance  of  actual  production  the  particular  styles  which  they 
desire.  This  latter  practice  relieves  the  manufacturer  of  risk,  min- 
imizing the  time  between  the  production  and  the  consumption  of 
goods.  The  large  retail  dealer  knows,  at  least  so  it  is  claimed  by  the 
representatives  of  department  stores,  more  accurately  than  the  jobber 
just  what  the  wants  of  consumers  are,  and  the  danger  of  producing 
unsalable  commodities  is  therefore  reduced  by  this  change  in  the 
methods  of  business. 

It  is  very  generally  asserted  that  the  consumer  benefits  largely  by 
the  increased  directness  of  the  process  by  which  goods  are  brought  to 
him  from  the  manufacturer.  The  elimination  of  the  middleman  is  an 
elimination  of  expense.  This  same  tendency  to  eliminate  the  middle- 
man is  seen  in  the  handling  of  agricultural  products  as  well  as  of 
manufactured  conunodities,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  savmg  to  the 
entire  community  has  been  effected. 

Accurate  information  regarding  the  extent  to  which  middlemen  have 
already  been  displaced  can  not  be  secured.  One  witness  asserts  that 
the  number  of  dry -goods  jobbing  houses  in  New  York  a  few  years  ago 
was  twenty -eight,  and  that  they  have  now  been  reduced  to  four,  which, 
while  larger  than  the  average  of  the  former  establishments,  do  much 
less  total  business  than  they  did.  A  similar  condition  obtains  m  the 
Boston  dry-goods  business.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  larger  part  of 
the  cotton  goods  produced  in  New  Bedford  is  sold  directly  to  retailers, 
although  commission  houses  still  do  a  large  business  in  cottons  pro- 
duced in  New  England. 

DEPARTMENT  STORES. 

Somewhat  in  advance  of  the  movement  toward  consolidation  on  the 
part  of  producers  came  the  concentration  of  retail  business  in  large 
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stores.  The  department  .store,  which  is  reallj^  a  consolidation  of 
smaller  stores  handling  different  lines  of  goods,  dates  back  to  the 
period  immediately  following  the  civil  war,  and  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
changes  in  the  methods  of  conducting  business  which  developed  about 
that  time.  Prices  were  falling,  the  margin  of  profit  was  growing 
smaller,  and  it  became  necessary  for  merchants  to  turn  over  their 
stocks  rapidly.    They  thus  needed  larger  capital  and  new  sales  methods. 

While,  from  the  nature  of  thmgs,  there  can  not  be  such  concentra- 
tion in  retail  tmde  as  in  production  or  in  wholesale  trade,  and  while 
for  that  reason  department  stores  have  not  multiplied  with  the  same 
remarkable  rapidity  as  have  industrial  combinations,  there  neverthe- 
less seems  to  be  a  constant  movement  toward  the  concentration  of 
retail  trade,  and  department  stores  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

A  feature  connected  with  the  establishment  of  such  stores,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  more  or  less  complaint,  has  been  the  introcluction 
of  mail-order  departments,  by  means  of  which  customers  living  at  a 
distance,  who  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  in  person  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  department  stores,  with  their  large  and  varied  stocks,  are 
enabled  to  make  purchases  by  mail. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  the  mail-order 
system  tends  to  decrease  the  sales  of  the  local  dealer,  and  that  he  has 
reason  to  view  its  growth  with  a  certain  degree  of  apprehension. 
Manifestly,  there  must  be  somewhat  narrow  limits  to  the  growth 
of  the  system,  since  in  the  case  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  lines 
of  goods  carried  by  department  stores,  satisfactory  purchases  are 
possible  only  after  personal  inspection  of  the  goods.  In  so  far  as 
the  mail-order  system  exists,  however,  it  must  exist  because  the 
people  in  the  small  towns  can  not  be  served  so  satisfactorily  by  their 
home  stores  as  they  can  be  by  the  department  stores  in  the  large 
cities.  The  first  consideration  is  doubtless  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  and  if  customers  find  the  mail-order  system  of 
advantage  there  is  every  reason  for  its  continuance.  It  is  claimed  by 
some  of  the  department  stores  that  the  mail-order  branch  is  maintained 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  outside  customei's,  and  that 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  not  a  source  of  profit  to  the  store. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  department  stores  are  tending 
to  eliminate  the  jobbers,  and  are,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least, 
crowding  out  the  small  retail  dealers.  There  are  apparently  few 
instances  in  which  the  dejmrtment  store  has  destroyed  the  business 
of  the  retailers  by  unfairly  lowering  prices,  only  to  raise  them  again 
when  a  monopoly  has  been  secured.  In  the  smaller  towns  or  cities, 
where  but  one  department  store  is  to  be  found,  the  crowding  out  of 
the  small  retailers  might  result  in  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  depart- 
ment store.     In  the  larger  cities,  where  several  department  stores  are 
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to  be  found  in  competition  with  each  other,  there  can  be  no  element 
of  monopoly  in  the  business,  and  the  success  of  the  department  store 
must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  public  finds  it  more  to  its 
advantage  to  trade  at  the  large  stores  than  at  the  smaller  stores.  The 
department  store,  with  the  large  capital  at  its  command  and  with  the 
large  purchases  it  must  necessarily  make  at  one  time,  is  no  doubt  able 
to  buy  goods  at  lower  prices  than  the  small  dealers.  Furthermore,  if 
rightly  managed,  the  department  store  must .  be  able  to  make  great 
economies  in  rent,  cost  of  superintendence,  office  expenses,  and,  pos- 
sibly, in  clerk  hire.  If  these  advantages  are  shared  with  the  public, 
the  result  must  of  necessity  be  lower  prices  and  consequent  benefit. 
In  the  absence  of  monopoly,  which  in  general  seems  to  be  the  situation 
to-day,  the  establishment  of  department  stores  must  be  regarded  as 
being  on  the  whole  advantageous  to  the  consuming  public. 

It  is  perhaps  not  so  easy  to  determine  what  has  been  their  effect 
upon  labor.  The  representatives  of  the  department  stores  and  of 
the  small  stores  appear  to  hold  antipodal  opinions  on  this  point. 
The  representatives  of  the  department  stores,  on  the  one  hand, 
claim  that  the  establishment  of  the  large  stores  has  resulted  in  the 
reduction  of  prices,  has  thereby  stimulated  consumption,  and  therefore 
increased  employment,  both  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  and  in  their 
distribution,  and  that  more  than  the  total  number  of  competent  per- 
sons thrown  out  of  employment  in  the  small  stores  by  the  competition 
of  department  stores  are  given  employment  in  the  department  stores 
themselves.  They  assert  further  that  wages  are  also  higher  and  houi*s 
of  labor  fewer  in  the  department  stores  than  in  the  small  stores; 
that  an  employee  in  a  large  department  store  may  easily  hold  a 
more  important  position  than  if  working  for  himself;  and  that 
employees,  instead  of  having  their  individuality^  destroyed  by  employ- 
ment in  the  department  store,  frequently  identify  themselves  with 
the  interests  of  the  concern  and  take  pride  in  the  establishment.^  The 
small  dealers,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  fewer  people  are  now 
employed  and  that  wages  have  been  very  much  reduced  through  the 
establishment  of  department  stores.'  There  has  not  been  sufficient 
statistical  investigation  to  make  it  possible  U>  determine  the  compara- 
tive value  of  these  conflicting  opinions  in  respect  to  the  effect  of  the 
department  stores  on  employment  and  on  wages. 

Some  department  stores  may  be  guilty  of  fraudulent  advertising, 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  an  inherent  quality  of  the  department 
store,  but  to  depend  rather  on  the  character  of  the  men  in  charge, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  connection  with  the  small  stores  as  well  as 
with  the  large  stores. 

1  Reports  Industrial  Ck)mmi8BioD,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  453,  461-463,  699,  700. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  735. 
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IV -FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 


EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  this  country,  has  already  been  set 
forth  by  statistics  in  connection  with  that  part  of  the  report  dealing 
with  the  Progress  of  the  Nation.  It  was  seen  that  the  total  exports  of 
the  United  States  (including  both  domestic  and  foreign  goods)  had 
increased  from  $392,771,768  in  1870  to  $1,487,755,557  in  1901,  and 
that  even  during  the  single  decade  from  1890  to  1901  our  exports 
showed  an  increase  of  more  than  $600,000,000,  or  upward  of  75  per 
cent.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  this  increase  in  export  trade, 
especially  during  the  past  decade,  has  been  most  marked  in  regard 
to  manufactures — highly  elabororated  products.  The  movement  of 
the  different  broad  groups  of  domestic  exports  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Values  of  domestic  merchandise,  arouped  according  to  sources  of  production,  exported 

auring  selected  years. 


Year  ending  June 
30— 


1860 
1870 
1880 
1885 
18<r0 
1896 
1900 
1901 


Elxportfl  of  domestic  merchandifie  other  than  manufactures. * 


Agriculture. 


Values. 


r266,5<X),972 
361.188,483 
685,961,091 
580,172,966 
629,820.808 
553,210,026 
835,858,123 
944,059,668 


Perct. 


81.13 
79.86 
83.25 
72.96 
74.61 
69.78 
60.98 
64.64 


Mining. 


Values. 

Perct. 

1999,465 

0.31 

5,026,111 

1.10 

6,863,232 

.71 

15,797,885 

2.18 

22,297,755 

2.64 

18,509,814 

2.33 

87,843,742 

2.76 

39,267,647 

2.69 

Forest 

« 

Values. 

Perct. 

$10,299,959 

3.26 

14,897,963 

3.27 

17,821,268 

2.11 

22,014,839 

3.03 

29,473.084 

3.49 

2,676,235 

3.61 

62,218,112 

3.81 

64,312,830 

3.72 

Fisheries. 


Values. 


$4,156,480 
2,835,508 
5,265.402 
5,965,122 
7,468,385 
5,328,807 
6.326,620 
7,743,318 


Perct. 


1.31 
.62 
.64 
.82 
.88 
.67 
.46 
.68 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1860 
1870 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 
1901 


Exports  of  domestic  merchandise  other 
than  manufactures.^ 


Miscellaneous. 


Values.      I  Per  ct. 


$3,879,656 
2,980,612 
6,689,345 
5,554,607 
6,141,420 
4,171,974 
4,666,218 
4,561,278 


1.23 
.66 
.81 
.76 
.61 
.52 
.34 
.31 


ToUl. 


Exports  of  domes- 
tic manufactures. 


Total  exports 

of  domestic 

merchandise. 


Values. 


$275, 
386, 
721, 
579, 
694. 
609. 
936, 

1,049, 


896,681 
928,577 
090,338 
495,419 
191,452 
796,856 
911.815 
944,636 


Per  ct. 


87.24 

85 

87.62 

79. 75 

82.13 

76.86 

68.35 

71.89 


Values.       Per  ct. 


$40,345,892 
68,279,764 
102,856,015 
147,187,527 
151.102,376 
183.595.743 
433,851,756 
410,509,178 


12.76 

16 

12.48 

20.25 

17.87 

23.14 

31.65 

28.11 


Values. 


$316, 
466. 
823, 
726, 
845, 
793, 
1,370, 
1,460, 


242,423 
208.341 
946.353 
682,946 
293,828 
392,599 
763,571 
468,809 


iThe  figures  in  this  table  for  1870  are  in  paper  currency,  and  about  15  per  cent  greater  than  thoee 
compared  above  in  the  text,  ba.sed  on  specie  value,  but  the  relative  percentages  of  the  respective 
classes  in  the  total  exports  for  1870  are  not  vitiated  by  the  difference  in  basis. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  greatest  proportion 
of  our  exports  is  still  agricultural  products,  of  which  we  sent  abroad 
nearly  $950,000,000  worth  in  1901.  The  increase  in  our  agricultural 
exports  has  been  very  great,  much  greater  than  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation. They  were  more  than  two  and  three-fourths  times  greater  in 
1901  than  in  1870.     Similarly,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  our 
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exports  of  the  products  of  mines  and  forests,  the  exports  of  mineral 
products  especially  (^old  and  silver  being  omitted)  having  multiplied 
by  nearly  eightfold  since  1870.  Especially  significant,  however,  is 
the  increase  in  the  expoi*ts  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  this 
increase  has  been  far  more  rnpid  during  the  past  five  or  six  years 
than  at  any  previous  time.  While  the  exports  of  all  classes  of  prod- 
ucts aside  from  manufactures  were  nearly  two  and  three-fourths  times 
as  great  in  1901  as  in  1870,  the  exports  of  domestic  manufactures  were 
more  than  six  times  greater  in  the  latter  year  than  in  the  former. 

The  expoits  of  domestic  manufactures  for  1890  were  $151,102,376. 
They  increased  comparatively  slowly  up  to  1895,  when  they  amounted 
to  $183,595,743.  By  1900  the  exports  of  domestic  manufactures  had 
risen  to  the  unprecedented  figure  of  $433,851,756,  while  in  1901  the 
exportation  of  such  articles  was  almost  as  great.,  the  apparent  falling  off 
being  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  with  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii 
is  no  longer  included,  those  islands  having  become  domestic  territory. 
The  increase  in  exports  of  manufactures  from  1890  to  1900  was  187 
per  cent. 

The  increasing  importance  of  our  exportation  of  mineral  products 
and  of  manufactures  as  compared  with  other  articles  may  be  conspicu- 
ously seen  in  another  wa}'.  In  1870,  79.35  per  cent  of  all  our  exports 
were  agriculkir&l  products,  and  in  1880  the  proportion  of  agricultural 
exports  was  even  larger.  By  1890  such  exports  had  fallen  to  74.57 
per  cent  of  the  total,  while  in  1900  only  a  little  over  three-fifths  of  the 
exports  of  the  country  (60.98  per  cent)  were  agricultural  products. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  products  of  the  mines,  which  were  1.1  percent 
of  our  total  exports  in  1870,  rose  to  2.76  per  cent  in  1900,  while  the 
exports  of  domestic  manufactures,  which  were  only  15  per  cent  of  our 
total  exports  in  1870  and  only  12.48  per  cent  in  1880,  rose  to  31.65 
per  cent  in  1900,  and  in  1901  were  28.11  per  cent. 

EXPORTS  BY  GROUPS  OF  PRODUCTS. 

The  development  of  our  export  trade  in  particular  classes  of  agri- 
cultural and  manufactured  products  is  shown  in  greater  detail  in  the 
following  table: 

Domestic  merchandise  exported  by  groups  ofartides,  1870-1901,^ 


Year  ending  June  80— 


1870 
1880 
1890 
1895 
1900 
1901 


Agricultural 
Implements. 

Animals. 

BreadstuflB. 

Coal. 

Cotton  and 
manufac- 
tures of. 

$1,068,476 

2,245,742 

8.859,184 

6,413,075 

16,099,149 

16.313,434 

$1,045,039 
15,882,120 
38,638,128 
85,751,045 
43.585,081 
52.068.876 

$72,260,983 
286,764,807 
154,925,927 
114,604,780 
262,744,078 
275,594,618 

$1,306,358 
2. 058, 080 
6,856,088 
11,098.627 
19,502,813 
22,317,496 

$230,814,906 
222,008.556 
260,9(i8.069 
218.690,800 
265,835,824 
333.945,861 

Iron  and 
steel  and 
manufac- 
tures of. 


$13,483,193 

14,716,624 

25,542.206 

32,000.989 

121.992.690 

117,495,067 


1  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerco  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  1900,  Vol.  I,  p.  26.  and 
Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Kinunce,  June.  1901,  pp.  3140  foil. 
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Domestic  merchandise  exported  by  groups  of  articles^  1870-1901  — Continued. 


Year. 


1870 

1880 

1890 

1895 

1900 

1901 29,923,653 


Leather 

Tobacco  and 

and  manu- 

Mineral oils. 

ProviaioD8. 

manufac- 

factures of. 

t30,246,516 

tures  of. 
t22,705,225 

1673,331 

932.666,349 

6.760,186 

36,218,625 

129,887,277 

18,442.273 

12,438.847 

51,403,089 

136,264,506 

25,355,601 

15,614,407 

46,660,082 

135.216,270 

29,752,128 

27,293.010 

76.611,750 

184,453,055 

35,432,512 

29,923,653 

71,112,788 

196.968,878 

32.749,078 

WoTid  and 

manufac- 

taresof. 


fl8,734,838 
16,287.876 
28,274,529 
27,115,907 
60,506,416 
62,442,684 


Comparing  the  3'ears  1870  and  1901,  separated  by  three  decades,  the 
value  of  exports  of  agricultural  implements  rose  from  $1,068,476  to 
$16,313,434,  iron  and  steel  from  $13,483,193  to  $117,495,087,  provi- 
sions from  $30,245,516  to  $196,958,878.  Live  stock  showed  an 
increase  from  $1,045,039  to  $52,058,876,  breadstuffs  from  $72,250,933 
to  $275,594,618.  Coal,  leather,  oil,  tobacco,  and  wood  also  show  a 
great  increase.  The  most  marked  increase  is  found  in  agricultural 
implements,  iron,  and  steel,  live  stock,  and  leather.  The  breadstuffs, 
provisions,  tobacco,  oil,  and  cotton  show  a  smaller  increase. 

Comparing  the  yeai-s  1890  and  1901  the  greatest  increase  is  seen 
in  agricultural  implements  and  products  of  iron  and  steel.  The  value 
of  agricultural  implements  exported  in  1890  was  $3,859,184,  and  in 
1901  it  was  $16,313,434,  an  increase  of  about  320  per  cent.  For  iron 
and  steel  there  was  an  increase  from  $25,542,208  to  $117,495,087,  or 
360  per  cent. 

During  this  decade,  exports  of  coal  and  leather  also  much  more  than 
doubled,  but  none  of  the  other  groups  showed  such  a  large  increase. 
In  the  case  of  cotton  and  breadstuffs,  crop  conditions  in  America,  as 
well  a*}  the  demand  in  Europe  for  the  articles,  largely  determine  the 
volume  of  exports.  Thus,  in  1890  the  value  of  breadstuffs  exported 
was  $154,925,927,  but  the  next  year  the  value  had  risen  to  $299,363,117, 
a  larger  volume  of  exports  than  for  the  year  1901.^  Cotton,  in  like 
manner,  was  exported  to  the  value  of  $260,968,069  in  1890  and  to 
the  value  of  $304,317,755  in  1891,  while  exports  to  the  value  of 
$265,835,824  in  1900  were  followed  by  exports  of  $333,945,861  in 
1901,  thus  showing  how  largely  crop  conditions  influence  the  export 
of  these  staples. 

Among  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  above  table,  agricultural 
implements  fall  wholly  within  the  class  of  manufactures,  while  prac- 
tically all  of  our  exports  of  iron  and  steel  are  manufactured  articles, 
only  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  iron  ore  being  exported. 
More  than  nine-tenths  of  our  exports  of  mineral  oils  are  the  refined 
product,  which  is  classed  as  a  manufactured  article.    The  increase  in 


1  Statistical  Abstract,  1900,  p.  IS8. 
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the  exportation  of  refined  oil  in  recent  years  has  been  somewhat  less 
rapid  than  in  the  case  of  iron  and  steel  and  various  other  manufactured 
articles,  but  this  is  explainable  by  the  fact  that  American  petroleum 
has,  for  many  years,  been  a  necessary  article  of  consumption  in  a  large 
part  of  the  world.  Other  products,  not  covered  by  the  above  table, 
which  show  a  rapid  increase  in  exportation,  are  chemicals,  drugs,  and 
dyes,  the  exports  of  which  increased  from  ^,424,279  in  1890,  to  $14,- 
384,448,  in  1901;  paper  and  manufactures  thereof,  of  which  the  United 
States  exported  $1,226,686  in  1890,  and  $7,439,001  in  1901,  and  instru- 
ments for  scientific  purposes  (incFuding  telegraphs,  telephones,  and 
other  electric  instruments),  which  increased  from  $1,429,785  in  1890 
to  $7,361 ,231,  in  1901. 

The  great  increase  in  exports,  then,  has  been  not  only  of  the  raw  and 
unmanufactured  articles,  but  even  more  of  the  manufactured  articles. 
In  order  to  distinguish  the  exports  of  the  raw  and  finished  products 
of  cotton,  leather,  tobacco,  and  wood,  the  following  table  has  been  com- 
piled for  certain  years  only: 

Domestic  mercJiandige  exported,  selected  raw  articles  and  manufactures  of  the  same  during 

the  years  1880,  1891,  1896,  1901, 


Cotton,raw 

Mannfactores  of 
Leather 

Manufactures  of 
TotMcco 

Manufactures  of 
Wood 

Manufactures  of 


1880. 

1891. 

1895. 

1211,586,905 

1290.712.898 

t2O4,900,990 

9,981,418 

13,604,857 

13,789,810 

5,744,360 

12.023,445 

18.640,658 

1,015,826 

1,255,402 

2,973,854 

16,379,107 

21,088,759 

25,798,968 

2,068.166 

4,186,718 

8,953,165 

12,261,682 

20,283,818 

19,866.100 

8.975,694 

5,966,722 

6,249,807 

1901. 


9313,673,443 
20,272,418 
21,820,926 

6,603,007 
27,666,475 

6,092,608 
41,345,642 
U,  097, 042 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exports  of  these  four  classes 
of  manufactured  articles  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  those  of  the 
raw  material.  Especially  is  this  noticeable  in  contrasting  the  expoils 
of  i*aw  cotton  with  manufactures  of  cotton.  In  this  case  the  exports  of 
the  raw  product  show  fluctuations  determined  largely  by  the  condition 
of  the  crop.  But  the  manufactures  of  cotton  show  a  steady  increase 
from  1880  to  1901,  and  in  that  time  have  more  than  doubled;  whereas 
the  increase  in  exports  of  raw  cotton  had  been  only  about  14  per  cent, 
comparing  1880  with  1900,  although  they  increased  48  per  cent,  com- 
paring 1880  with  1901. 

BELATIVE  IMFOBTANCE  OP  EXPORT  PRODUCTS. 


In  considering  the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  there  is  great 
significance  in  arranging  them  in  the  order  of  their  impoilance. 
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DomeeLic  exports  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  importance^  1901. 
[Monthly  Summary  of  Oommerce  and  Finance,  June,  1901,  pp.  8140  et  seq.] 

Total  domestic  exports $1,460,458,809 

Cotton :        883,945,861 

Raw JS13,673,443 

Manufactures  of 20,272,418 

BreadHtufb 275,5»l.618 

Com 82,627,983 

Wheat 96,771,743 

Wheat  flour 69,459.296 

Oata 11.765,330 

Provisions 196,658,878 

Lard 46,660,148 

Bacon 37,499,026 

Beef,  fresh 31,851,361 

Ham 22,842,778 

Pork 9,926,633 

Beef,  canned 5, 307, 501 

Cheese 3,950,999 

Iron  and  steel 117,819,270 

Machinery 46,987,160 

Builders'  hardware... 9,20i,518 

Ralls,  steel 10,841,189 

Wire 4,104,568 

Structural 3,357,028 

Oil 90,148,469 

Mineral 71,112.788 

Illuminating 51,477,267 

Lubricating 10,006,987 

Vegetable 19,035,681 

Wood 52,442,684 

Animals 52,068,876 

Cattle 87,666,980 

Horses 8, 873, 845 

Mules 8,210,267 

Copper 44,613.728 

Ore 1,346,707 

Manufactures  ol 43, 267, 021 

Leather 27,923,653 

Uppers 11,841,610 

Sole  leather 6,577,782 

Coal 22,317,496 

Anthracite 8,425,808 

Bituminous 13, 891, 093 

Agricultural  Implements 16, 313, 484 

Chemicals 14,884,448 

In  this  way  it  appears  that,  out  of  a  total  volume  of  domestic  exports 
amounting  to  $1,460,453,809,  cotton  and  cotton  manufactures  were  the 
largest  group  of  exports,  followed  by  breadstuff s;  then,  in  the  order 
named,  provisions,  iron  and  steel  products,  oil,  copper,  wood,  animals, 
leather,  coal,  agricultural  implements,  chemicals,  etc.  As  to  the 
exports  of  individual  articles,  raw  cotton  is  the  first  in  importaiice, 
followed  by  wheat,  corn,  mineral  oil,  wheat  flour,  and  machinery. 

PROPORTION  OF  PRODUCT  EXPORTED. 

Aside  from  this  method  of  showing  the  absolute  exports  of  the  sev- 
eral articles,  it  is  of  more  interest  to  know  what  part  of  the  domes- 
tic product  is  thus  exported.  The  exports  of  an  article  may  be  large 
and  they  may  continue  to  increase,  but  at  the  same  time  the  domestic 
product  may  be  very  large  and  production  may  steadily  be  on  the 
increase.  In  order,  then,  to  see  the  movement  of  export  in  its  relation 
to  the  domestic  product,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  volume  exported 
and  compare  it  with  the  volume  produced.  There  is  a  diflSculty  in 
comparing  directly  the  values  of  the  exports  and  the  values  of  the 
product,  because  the  value  of  exports  is  the  value  at  the  place  of 
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export,  including  the  cost  of  transportation,  while  the  value  of  the 
product  is  given  as  at  the  place  where  it  was  produced.  This  exag- 
gerates the  importance  of  the  export  trade  by  giving  a  percentage  of 
product  exported  greater  than  would  have  appeared,  were  it  possible 
to  compare  the  two  on  the  same  basis  of  prices.  This  is  especiall}'^ 
true  in  the  case  of  breadstnffs  and  other  farm  products  and  minerals. 
The  accompanying  table  is  intended  to  show  approximately,  for  a 
few  selected  articles,  the  percentage  of  the  domestic  product  exported 
for  the  years  1880,  1890,  1895,  and  1900. 


Proportion  of  domestic  product  of  certain  leading  articles  exported,^ 


Articles  of  domestic  export. 


Percentage  of  product  exported. 


Cotton , 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour 

Com  and  com  meal 

Wool , 


Coal: 

Anthracite. . 

Bituminous. 

Petroleum 

Pig  iron 

Steel  rails 


1880. 

1890. 

1895. 

1   65.73 

68.15 

69.83 

40.18 

22.31 

31.46 

6.43 

4.85 

2.36 

.08 

.4)6 

1.S8 

1.53 

1.91 

2.84 

.58 

1.29 

1.83 

61.17 

53.09 

50.76 

.05 

.24 

.34 

.10 

.67 

1.19 

1900. 


65.18 
84 

10.80 
.76 

8.24 
8.29 

45.13 
1.18 

15.30 


1  Compiled  and  computed  from  tables  of  production  and  export  in  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  1900. 

Here  the  article  first  in  importance  as  an  export  in  proportion  to 
its  product  is  cotton.  The  proportion  of  product  exported  reached  its 
highest  point  in  1895,  with  69.83  percent,  and  its  lowest  in  1900,  with 
65.18  per  cent.  After  this  comes  petroleum,  of  which  46.13  per  cent 
was  exported  in  1900,  as  compared  with  61.17  per  cent  in  1880.  Wheat 
from  this  table  shows  a  fluctuation  from  40. 18  per  cent  in  1880  and 
22.31  per  cent  in  1890  to  34  per  cent  in  1900. 

Corn,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  only  6.43  per  cent  exported  in  1880 
and  10.30  per  cent  in  1900.  From  this  table,  in  which  the  volume  of 
production  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  seen  that  only  10.30  per  cent 
of  the  corn  produced  was  exported,  whereas  34  per  cent  of  the  wheat 
product  was  exported;  yet  the  value  of  the  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
exported  was  only  about  twice  that  of  the  corn  exports. 

The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  exports  is  also  shown  by  the  table. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  increase  comes  not  in  the  agricultural 
products,  but  in  the  mineral  and  manufactured  articles.  The  most 
notable  increases  have  been  in  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel. 
Wheat  shows  an  actual  falling  off  in  the  proportion  exported  since 
1880.  but  corn  shows  an  increase  in  1900  over  1880  on  the  basis  of 
volume  of  production. 

In  the  case  of  coal  the  increase  has  been  not  only  rapid,  but  also 
regular.  In  1880,  1.5  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  and  0.58  percent  of 
the  bituminous  coal  mined  were  exported.     In  1890  the  percentage 
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exported  had  risen  for  anthracite  to  1.91;  bituminous,  1.14,  The  year 
1895  also  showed  an  increase,  and  in  1900,  though  a  very  large  product 
was  mined,  3.6  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  and  2.7  per  cent  of  the  bitu- 
minous were  exported. 

Exports  of  iron,  steel,  and  the  products  of  iron  and  steel,  increased 
as  follows:  In  the  value  of  machinery  there  was  an  increase  from  2.89 
per  cent  in  1880  to  3.37  per  cent  in  1890,  which  will  doubtless  be 
doubled  when  we  have  the  new  census  figures  for  production.  Com- 
paring the  two  earlier  censuses,  before  the  great  increase  in  the  exports 
of  these  articles,  we  find  that  4.2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  builders' 
hardware  was  exported  in  1880  and  14.4  per  cent  in  1890,  a  three  and 
a  half  fold  increase.  During  the  same  time  the  proportion  of  sewing- 
machine  exports  almost  doubled,  rising  from  11.9  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  domestic  product  in  1880  to  21.8  per  cent  in  1890.  Pig  iron 
and  bar  iron  and  the  articles  of  steel  show  the  greatest  increase  from 
1890  to  1900,  which  would  probably  be  paralleled  in  the  case  of  machin- 
ery if  the  value  of  the  products  in  1900  were  to  be  had.  Exports  of 
steel  rails  show  the  largest  per  cent  of  increase,  being  0.03  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  product  in  1880,  0.5  of  1  per  cent  in  1890,  0.68  of  1  per 
cent  in  1895,  and  11.5  per  cent  in  1900,  showing  an  increase  in  the 
last  ten  years  to  twenty-three  times  the  per  cent  exported  in  1890. 

IMPORT  TRADE. 

The  fact  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  imports  of  the  United 
States  have  shown  no  such  remarkable  increase  as  exports,  but  have, 
in  fact,  fallen  off  since  1891.  From  1870  to  1891  thei-e  was  a 
more  or  less  steady  increase  in  our  total  importations.  They  stood 
at  $426,346,010  in  the  former  year,  and  reached  a  maximum  of 
$854,519,577  in  1891.  Imports  fell  off  quite  markedly  in  1894,  and 
the  recovery  of  business  in  1898  and  1899  was,  so  far  from  being 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  import  trade,  attended  by  a  consider- 
able decrease.  In  1900,  however,  the  imports  to  the  United  States 
were  very  much  greater  than  in  1899,  the  total  imports  entered  for 
consumption  in  1900  being  $830,519,252,  a  sum  somewhat  greater  than 
the  imports  of  1901.  As  elsewhere  indicated  (p.  498),  the  undervalua- 
tion of  goods  in  increasing  degree  probably  accounts  in  part  for  the 
decline  in  importations  during  the  last  decade. 

It  is  significant,  also,  that  the  imports  of  manufactured  articles  ready 
for  consumption  have  fallen  off  since  1890  and  1891  to  a  considerably 
greater  degree  than  the  total  imports.  The  following  table  shows  the 
imports  into  the  United  States  at  five-year  intervals  from  1886  to  1900, 
together  with  the  correspojiding  figures  for  1901,  classified  broadly 
according  to  the  degree  of  manufacture  and  use: 
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Total  valties  of  imported  merchandise^  by  groups,  ctccording  to  degree  of  manufacture 

and  uses. 


Glas  A:  Food  and  live  animals 

Class  B:  Grade  articles  for  domestic  industries 

Class  C:  Manufiustnred  articles  for  use  as  materials 
in  mechanic  arts 

Class  D:  Articles  manufactured  ready  for  consump- 
tion  


Class  £:  Articles  of  voluntary  use,  luxuries,  etc. 
Total 


1885. 


Dollars. 


194,266,360 
119,609,842 

72,456,932 

119,027,569 
74,219,881 


579,580,054 


Per  ct. 


1890. 
Dollars.      '    Per  ct. 


33.51 
20.63 


248,600,646 
178,435,512 


12.60  '      84,700,568 


20.5b 
12.80 


100 


154,469,354 
107,468,732 


82.13 
23.06 

10.94 

19.96 
13.19 


778,674,812 


100 


Class  A:  Food  and  live  animals 

Class  B:  Crude  articles  for  domestic 

industries 

Class  C:  Manufactured  articles  for 

use  as  materials  in  mechanic  arts . . 
Class  D:  Articles  manufactured  ready 

for  consumption 

Class  E:  Articles  of  voluntary  use, 

luxuries,  etc 


Total. 


1895. 

1900. 

Dollars. 

PercL 

Dollars. 
216.107.303 

Per  ct. 

226,422,171 

30.97 

26.02 

187,482,743 

25.64 

299,351,033 

36.01 

83,768,478 

11.46 

80,575,042 

9.70 

140,773,811 

19.25 

180,577,155 

15.72 

92,714,887 

12.68 

108,908,719 

12.51 

781,162,090 

100 

880,519,252 

100 

1901. 


Dollars.       Per  ct. 


222,227,898 
269,763,404 
79,080,716 
130,662.903 
120,938,095 


27.02 
32.79 
9.61 
15.88 
11.70 


822,678,016  I    100 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  of  food  products  to 
the  United  States  were  less,  both  absolutely  and  relatively  to  other 
classes,  in  1900  and  1901- than  in  1890.  In  1901  these  articles  consti- 
tuted 27.02  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  as  compared  with  32.02  per 
cent  in  1890.  The  four  most  important  articles  coming  under  this 
group  are  sugar  and  molasses,  coffee,  fruits  and  nuts,  and  tea. 

Especially  conspicuous  has  been  the  recent  increase  in  the  importa- 
tion of  crude  articles  which  become  the  basis  of  domestic  manufactures. 
While  our  imports  of  such  articles  were  only  23.06  per  cent  of  our 
total  importations  in  1890,  in  1900  they  had  risen  to  36.04  per  cent, 
the  absolute  amount  in  the  latter  year  being  $299,351,033,  or  over 
$120,000,000  more  than  in  1890.  This  increase  is  significant  in  con- 
junction with  the  enormous  increase  in  our  production  and  exportation 
of  manufactuied  articles.  In  the  table  on  the  next  page  the  more 
important  articles  falling  under  this  class  are  enumerated.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  importation  of 
articles  partly  manufactured  for  use  as  materials  in  the  mechanic  arts 
and  domestic  manufactures.  We  imported  goods  of  this  class  to  the 
value  of  $84,700,568  in  1890,  and  to  the  value  of  only  $79,080,716  in 
1901.  The  chief  articles  coming  under  this  head  are  chemicals  of 
various  sorts,  tin  plates,  leather,  silk,  and  wood. 

Our  imports  of  manufactured  articles  ready  for  consumption  were 
more  than  15  per  cent  less  in  absolute  amount  in  1901  than  in  1890, 
having  fallen  from  $154,469,854  to  $130,662,903.  In  the  earlier  year 
manufactured  articles  constituted  19.96  per  cent  of  our  imports,  while 
in  1901  they  were  only  15.88  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  imports  of  the 
fifth  great  class,  "articles  of  voluntary  use,  luxuries,  etc." — consisting 
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chiefly  of  precious  stones,  jewelry,  silks,  laces,  tobacco,  and  liquors — 
have  increased  somewhat  in  amount  during  the  past  decade.  Most  of 
these  articles  must  be  classed  as  manufactures.  If  all  these  last  three 
groups  of  articles  (C,  D,  and  E),  most  of  which  are  manufactured,  be 
combined,  it  will  be  found  that  in  1890  they  constituted  44  per  cent  of 
our  imports  and  in  11)01  about  40  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  articles  imported  into  the 
United  States  as  raw  materials  for  use  in  our  manufacturing  industries: 

Value  of  principal  articles  imported  into  the  United  Stales  for  use  in  manufacturing;. 


Articles. 


Flben 

811k 

India  rubber  and  gutta-percha 

Hides  and  flkins 

Furs  and  fur  sklna 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes 

Wool 

Cotton 

Wood 

Tin,  in  bars,  blocks,  etc 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1890. 
S20,M1,767 

1895. 

1900. 

1901. 

$13,282,081 

926,373,805 

922, 932, 506 

24.831.867 

22,626,056 

45,829.760 

80,051,365 

14,8M,612 

18,475,382 

31.792.697 

28,586,340 

21,881,886 

26,122,942 

67,9a5.698 

4%.  220. 193 

2,165,218 

8,320.058 

6.646.807 

6,238.842 

41,601.978 

43.567,609 

53,705,152 

5u  463,030 

15,264.083 

25,556.421 

20.260,936 

12,529,881 

1,392,728 

4. 714. 375 

7,960,»46 

6,787,813 

13,518.810 

14,661,976 

15.837.332 

15.604,464 

6,989,909 

6,787,424 

19,101,801 

19,805,551 

Every  one  of  these  articles  shows  some  increase  in  importations 
from  1890  to  1900,  while  in  almost  every  instance  there  is  more  or  less 
falling  off  in  1901  as  compared  with  1900.  The  most  rapid  increase  in 
imports  during  the  decade  is  found  in  india  rubber,  which  more  than 
doubled;  hides  and  skins,  which  were  more  than  two  and  one- half 
times  as  great  in  1900  as  in  1890;  fui*s;  cotton,  nearly  six  times  as  much 
in  1900  as  in  1890;  silk,  which  nearly  doubled  in  the  decade;  and  tin, 
which  increased  in  still  greater  mtio.  Our  imports  of  wool  were 
much  larger  in  1895,  when  there  was  no  duty,  than  in  1900,  while  the 
falling  off  in  importations  in  1901  was  so  great  as  to  bring  the  figure 
for  that  year  below  that  for  1890.  Our  imports  of  wood  and  lumber 
have  increased  comparatively  slowly,  as  have  also  those  of  fibers. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE. 


FOREIGN   GRAND   DIVISIONS  WITH   WHICH  TRADE   IS  CONDUCTED. 

Any  discussion  of  foreign  trade  must  take  into  account  the  distribu- 
tion of  ti'ade  among  the  different  foreign  divisions  and  countries. 

Per  cent  of  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  grand  divisions.^ 


Europe: 

Imports  .... 
Exports 

North  America: 

Imports 

ExDorts 

South  America: 

Imports 

Exports 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1891. 


Perct. 
54.36 
79.68 

19.82 
10.92 

14.05 
8.81 


1892. 

1898. 

1894.      1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

Perct. 
47.38 
82.56 

Perct. 

52.91 

78.09 

Perct. 
45.05 
78.56 

Perct. 

62.41 
77.76 

Perct. 
53.69 
76.26 

Perct. 
66.26 
77.89 

21.04 
10.25 

21.21 
14.13 

25.49 
13.42 

18.29 
13.45 

16.27 
13.21 

13.85 
11.89 

18.22 
3.22 

11.80 
3.85 

15.29 
3.72 

15.32 
4.15 

18.96 
4.11 

14.04 
3.21 

1896.  !  1899. 


Per eL>  Perct. 
49.66  50.76 
79.07  I  76.33 


14.83 
11.85 

14.95 
2.76 


16.09 
12.88 

12.42 
2.90 


Perct. 
51.84 
74.60 

15.30 
18.45 

11.02 
2.79 


1900.  ,  1901. 


Perct. 
52.20 
76.40 

17.64 
13.22 

13.41 
8.01 


1  Treasury  Department.    The  Foreign  Commerce,  etc.,  1900,  Vol.  II,  p.  1080. 
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Per  cent  ofimpons  and  exports /ram  and  to  grand  divigions — Continued. 


Year  ending  June  80— 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Asia: 

Imports 

PercL 
8.55 
2.89 

3.04 
2.10 

.50 
.64 

.17 
.07 

Perct. 
9.69 
1.90 

2.79 
1.51 

.64 
.49 

.28 
.08 

Perct. 
10.11 
1.91 

3.00 
1.82 

.68 
.61 

.28 
.10 

Perct. 

10.10 

2.84 

3.28 
1.34 

.58 
.56 

.25 
.08 

Perct. 

10.61 

2.15 

2.89 
1.62 

.78 
.79 

.19 
.09 

Perct. 

11.49 

2.90 

3.16 
1.95 

1.43 
1.57 

Perct. 

11.41 

8.74 

3.19 
2.16 

1.26 
1.61 

Perct. 

16.03 

3.63 

4.86 
1.78 

1.17 
1.42 

Perct. 

16.36 

3.94 

3.87 
2.43 

1.50 
1.52 

Perct. 

16.45 

4.66 

4.07 
3.11 

1.32 
1.39 

PercL 
14.29 

Exports 

8.32 

Oceania: 

Imports 

1.37 

Exports 

2.37 

Africa:' 

Imports 

1.09 

Exports 

1.71 

All  other  countries:  * 
Imnorti) 

ExDorta 

1  All  countries  enumerated  after  1895. 


The  exports  to  Europe  are,  approximately,  76  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports,  remaining  more  or  less  regularly  at  that  percentage,  but 
showing  in  the  most  recent  years  a  slight  tendency  to  decline. 

North  America,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a  slight  increase  and  South 
America  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  our  exports  to  them.  The  grand 
divisions  in  which  the  greatest  change  in  exports  is  found  are  Asia, 
Oceania,  and  Africa.  Though  the  total  exports  to  these  divisions  are 
relatively  small,  they  show  the  greatest  increase.  To  Asia  the  exports 
have  risen  from  2.89  per  cent  in  1891  and  1.90  per  cent  in  1892,  to 
4.66  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  for  the  year  1900.  Oceania,  in  like 
manner,  shows  an  increase  from  2.10  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  in 
1891  to  3.11  per  cent  in  1900,  and  Africa  from  .64  per  cent  in  1891  to 
1.71  per  cent  in  1901. 

In  considering  the  percentage  of  the  exports  going  to  the  different 
divisions  in  1901,  the  political  condition  must  be  kept  in  mind,  espe- 
cially in  noticing  the  decrease  in  exports  to  Asia  and  Oceania.  Ship- 
ments to  Hawaii  during  tiie  year  were  not  classed  as  exports,  so  that 
in  comparison  with  former  years  the  percentage  of  exports  to  Oceania 
was  considerably  lowered  for  1901.  The  unsettled  condition  of  China 
would  largely  explain  the  falling  off  in  exports  to  Asia. 

From  the  above  table  will  be  seen  also  the  relative  importance  of  our 
impolite  from  different  foreign  gi'and  divisions.  While,  as  might  be 
expected,  Europe  furnishes  us,  in  most  years,  with  more  products  than 
all  other  parts  of  the  world  combined,  the  proportion  of  imports  from 
that  continent  is  much  less  than  the  proportion  of  our  exports  to  Europe. 
In  1901, 62.20  per  cent  of  our  imports  were  from  Europe.  No  perma- 
nent change  in  the  proportion  of  imports  from  that  grand  division  is 
shown  in  the  table.  The  proportion  of  imports  from  North  America 
in  1901  was  17.64  per  cent.  While  there  have  been  very  considerable 
variations  in  the  proportion  from  year  to  year,  there  seems,  on  the 
whole,  a  tendency  toward  a  relative  decrease  in  the  imports  from  other 
countries  of  this  grand  division.     The  importations  from  South  Amer- 
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ica  have  been,  until  veiy  recently,  next  in  importanco  to  thosfi  from 
North  America,  but  the  proportion  coining  from  that  division  has 
tended  todeci-ease  somewhat,  standing  at  13.41  per  cent  in  1901.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  most  notable  increaee  of  importations  from  Asia  may 
be  observed.  In  1891,  8.55  per  cent  of  our  imports  were  from  that 
continent,  but  the  proportion  rose  to  16.45  per  cent  in  1900  and 
remained  at  14,29  per  cent  in  1901, 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  a  large  and  growing  proportion 
of  our  imports  are  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  especially  tropical 
good.-i.  The  si^niticance  of  this  fact  may  be  seen  by  observing  that  the 
continents  which  furnish  us  chiefly  goods  of  this  character  are  those 
only  from  which  we  import  more  than  we  export  to  them.  The 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  in  its  dealings  with 
Europe  has  increased  immensely  as  compared  with  1891.  So,  too, 
the  other  countries  of  North  America  import  much  more  from  us 
than  they  supply  to  us,  although  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  is  much  greater  in  our  dealings  with  the  provinces  to 
the  north  of  us  than  with  the  countries  of  the  subtropical  region. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  imported  from  South  America  in  1901  more 
than  two  and  one-half  times  aa  many  goods  as  we  exported  to  that 
continent.  The  balance  of  trade  f^^inst  the  United  States,  however, 
wa-H  considerably  less  in  1901  than  in  1891.  In  the  case  of  our  trade 
with  Asia,  also,  we  find  imports  exceeding  exporia  in  1901  by  nearly 
120  per  cent,  though  here  again  there  is  a  marked  reduction  in  the 
balance  of  trade  against  the  United  States  aa  compared  with  the  year 
1891. 

LEADING    FOREIGN    COUNTBIB8  WITH   WHICH   THADE   18   CONDUCTED. 

The  following  table  shows  the  import^  and  exports  of  domestic  and 
foreign  merchandise  for  the  year  1901  by  the  leading  foreign  countries 
with  which  American  trade  is  conducted: 

ImporU  and  ex/mrin  of  doinestic  and  foreign  mcrchandite,  1891  and  1901, 


Countnes. 

Imp. 

rU. 

72 

16 
i99 

Exponn. 

imi. 

19DI. 

United   Klnrfom 

'l                62 

"              M 

1631  I«  268 

gXXidv::::::::::-:::-:::-::::::-:: 

191,072.252 

9B 

T8.B2S,M4 

gg^::::::::::::::;-:::::::::::;:::::: 

OS 

26  i       B4,4(iB,9S!i 

S     '!:ag 

37 

Sweden  and  Norway 

01 

BrtOrt.  Noun  Ameriea 

s 
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Imports  and  exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  merchandisey  1891  and  1901 — Continued. 


Gountrles. 


Brazil 

Argentina 

Chile 

Total  South  America 

Japan 

Clunese  Empire 

Honffkong  

Total  Asia 

Britiflh  Auatralaaia. . 
Total  Oceania 

British  Africa 

Total  Africa 


Imp 

orts. 

1901. 

Exports. 

1891. 

1891. 

1901. 

983,230,505 
5,976,544 
3,448,290 

118,736,668 

970,643,347 
8,065,318 
8,645,604 

110,329,667 

914,120,246 

2,820,035 

3,146,625 

33,708,290 

912,034,267 

11,587,668 

5,294,726 

44,770,888 

19,309,198 

19,321,860 

563,275 

73,769,111 

29,115,370 

18,308,330 

1,390,224 

117,519,955 

4,807,693 

8,701,008 

4,768,697 

25,553,308 

19,000,207 

10,405,834 

8,009,181 

49.402,814 

6,239,021 
25,621,134 

4,645.960 
11,272,711 

13,017,132 
18,621,801 

30,713,845 
35,877,176 

959,401 
4,207,146 

818,440 
8,963,459 

3,141,799 
6,260,235 

21,654,458 
25,642,301 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  by  all 
means  our  most  important  foreign  market,  while,  naturally,  we  also 
import  more  goods  from  that  country  than  from  any  other.  Our 
exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Irelmnd  in  1901  were  $631,266,263,  or 
considerably  more  than  one-half  of  our  total  exports  to  Europe,  and 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  our  total  exports.  A  considerable  amount 
of  goods  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  especially  of  manufactured  articles, 
is  reexported  from  that  country.  Our  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  were  $143,365,901  in  1901,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  total  importation  from  Europe.  Our  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  have  increased  in  about  the  same  proportion 
as  those  to  all  Europe,  while  our  imports  from  that  country  have 
decreased  very  materially  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  imports 
from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  $194,723,262  in  1891. 

Germany,  which  is  able  more  nearly  than  Great  Britain  to  feed  its 
population  with  the  products  of  its  domestic  agriculture  and  those  of 
adjacent  countries,  in  1901  took  from  us  $191,072,252  worth  of  goods, 
while  we  imported  from  that  country  a  little  over  $100,000,000  worth. 
Germany,  like  Great  Britain,  reexports  a  considerable  portion  of 
manufactured  articles  imported  from  the  United  States.  Our  exports 
to  Germany  have  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  those  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  as  a  whole.  They  stood  at  only  $92,795,456  in  1891. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  imports  from  Germany,  notwithstanding 
the  great  industrial  development  of  that  country,  were  little  more  in 
1901  than  in  1891,  and  considerably  less  than  in  1897.  The  other 
countries  of  Europe  which  now  furnish  us  the  most  valuable  markets 
are,  in  the  order  named,  Netherlands,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and 
Denmark.  The  increase  in  our  exportations  to  the  Netherlands  is 
especially  striking,  but  doubtless  a  large  proportion  of  these  go  to 
other  countries,  especially  Germany.  We  sent  to  the  Netherlands  in 
1891  goods  to  the  value  of  $24,113,977,  while  in  1900  our  exports 
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were  J>84,352,470.  We  import  far  more  commodities  from  France 
than  fi-om  any  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  except  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  but  our  imports  from  France  in  1901  were 
less  than  in  1891. 

Among  North  American  countries  British  North  America,  naturally, 
furnishes  us  the  most  valuable  market.  We  exported  to  that  country 
in  1901  no  less  than  $107,739,333  worth  of  goods,  an  increase  since 
1891  of  nearly  170,000,000.  Our  imports  from  British  North  Amer- 
ica in  1901  amounted  to  $42,890,860,  about  $3,500,000  more  than  we 
imported  in  1891.  Mexico  stands  next  to  Canada  in  regard  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  products  of  the  United  States,  and  our  exports  to  that 
country  are  likewise  increasing  with  very  great  rapidity,  while  our 
impoits  have  remained  practically  stationary  during  the  past  10  years. 
Our  exports  to  Cuba,  which  had  risen  to  a  considerable  figure  in  1894, 
were  greatly  reduced  thereafter  by  the  state  of  w^arfare  in  the  island. 
After  the  restoration  of  peace,  during  the  years  1899,  1900,  and  1901, 
the  increase  in  exports  was  very  mpid,  probably  pailiy  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  American  soldiers  and  officials.  There  was  an  enormous 
falling  off  in  our  imports  from  Cuba,  which  consist  chiefly  of  sugar  and 
tobacco,  after  the  years  1893  and  1894;  and  although  the  increase  since 
1899  has  been  marked,  the  imports  from  Cuba  in  1901,  $43,423,088, 
were  less  than  60  per  cent  as  great  as  the  imports  in  1893. 

Our  exports  to  Brazil  are  still  somewhat  greater  than  those  to  any 
other  South  American  fx>untry,  although  much  less  than  our  exports 
to  the  smaller  countries  of  North  America,  Cuba  and  Mexico.  More- 
over, our  export  trade  to  Brazil  is  gradually  decreasing,  being  over 
$2,000,000  less  in  1901  than  in  1891.  Our  imports  from  Brazil  are 
very  much  greater  than  our  exports;  but  here,  again,  a  decrease  is  seen 
for  1901  as  compared  with  1891.  On  the  other  hand,  our  trade  with 
Ai'gentina  is  increasing,  experts  to  that  country  in  1901  being 
almost  equal  to  those  to  Brazil  and  more  than  four  times  as  great  as 
the  exports  to  Argentina  in  1891.  Corresponding  with  this  growth 
in  export  trade  there  has  been  a  somewhat  smaller  increase  in  our 
imports  from  Argentina.  Our  exports  to  Chile  have  increased  very 
materially  since  1891,  while  the  imports  from  that  country  in  1901 
were  considerably  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  1891. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  our  export  ti*ade  has  been  the 
rapid  increase  in  exportations  to  Japan,  which  rose  from  $4,807,693 
in  1891  to  $29,087,475  in  1900.  There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  our 
export  trade  to  Japan  in  1901,  partly  due,  doubtless,  to  the  troubles 
in  China. .  Our  imports  from  Japan  are  even  greater  than  our  exports, 
and  they  have  increased  with  very  considerable  rapidity  during  the 
past  decade,  but  the  rate  of  increase  in  imports  has  been  much  less 
than  in  exports.     Our  exports  to  China  and  Hongkong  (the  latter  being 
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chiefly  destined  for  the  Chinese  Empire)  increased  steadil}'  from  1891 
to  1900.  In  the  latter  year  they  aggregated  123,745,145,  more  than  75 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  exports  of  1891.  The  disturbances  in  China 
during  1901  greatly  decreased  her  importations.  Our  imports  from 
China  and  Hongkong  increased  during  the  past  decade  at  a  much  slower 
rate  than  exports,  but  in  1900  they  were  still  somewhat  greater  than 
exports,  amounting  to  $28,153,183. 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  to  British  Australasia,  including 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  are  large  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing. We  sent  to  these  colonies  in  1901  goods  to  the  value  of 
$30,713,345,  an  increase  of  more  than  125  per  cent  since  1891.  Our 
imports  from  British  Australasia,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased  con- 
siderably during  this  period,  and  in  1901  were  less  than  one-sixth  as 
great  as  our  exports.  Both  our  expoii;  and  import  trade  with  Hawaii 
has  shown  a  marked  increase.  Since  the  annexation,  separate  statis- 
tics have  not  been  i:ept,  so  that  figures  for  1901  are  not  available. 
Our  exports  to  Hawaii  in  1900  amounted  to  $13,509,148,  or  more  than 
two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  in  1891,  while  cur  imports  in  1900 
were  $20,707,903,  as  compared  with  $13,895,597  in  1891. 

The  very  large  exports  to  British  Africa  from  the  United  States  in 
1901  are  explained  for  the  most  part  by  the  furnishing  of  war  sup- 
plies, and  are  not  therefore  to  be  considered  normal.  Ordinarily  our 
titide  with  all  of  the  African  countries  is  comparatively  small,  and 
has  increased  little  except  in  the  case  of  Egypt. 

CHARACTER  OF  EXPORTS  TO  AND  IMPORTS  FROM  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

The  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  do  not  summarize  the 
exports  to  and  the  imports  from  the  grand  divisions  and  countries, 
classified  according  to  the  broad  groups  into  which  the  totals  of  exports 
and  imports  are  divided.  It  is,  of  course,  a  familiar  fact  that  our 
exports  of  agricultural  products  go  chiefly  to  Europe,  the  one  grand 
division  which  is  most  dependent  on  food  from  outside  sources. 
Europe  also  takes  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  mineral  exports, 
which  are  used  as  raw  material  for  manufacturing  industry. 

The  Commission  has  analyzed  the  detailed  statistics  of  exports  and 
imports  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  manufactured  articles  which  were 
sent  to  and  received  from  Europe  in  1900.  As  pointed  out  above, 
in  ^ost  years  Europe  takes  75  per  cent  or  more  of  our  total  exports. 
In  1900  out  of  $1,394,483,082  of  exports  (domestic  and  foreign)  we 
sent  to  Europe  $1,040,167,763.  Our  exports  of  manufactured  articles 
to  Europe  naturally  bear  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  our  total 
exports  of  manufactured  articles.  Of  $433,851,756  of  exports  of* 
domestic  manufactures  in  1900,  the  various  European  countries  took 
$236,532,316,  or  nearly  55  per  cent.     Europe  is  still  our  most  impor- 
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tant  market  for  manufactured  products,  and  doubtless  will  long  con- 
tinue to  consume,  unless  European  tariff  restrictions  interfere,  half  of 
our  exports  of  such  articles.  It  is  obviously  desirable,  therefore,  that 
proper  means  should  be  taken  to  protect  and  cultivate  our  European 
markets.  At  the  same  time  the  greatest  increase  in  export  trade  of 
manufactures  for  the  future  is  doubtless  to  be  expected  in  the  more 
undeveloped  countries  of  Afrim,  South  America,  and  Asia.  It  has 
already  been  noted  that  our  exports  to  Asia  and  Australia,  in  par- 
ticular, have  increased  with  great  rapidity  during  recent  years,  and 
these  exporte  are  in  very  large  proportion  manufactured  articles. 

Our  imports  from  European  countries  are  naturally,  for  the  most 
part,  articles  already  manufactured  or  partly  manufactured.  Europe 
furnishes  us  in  most  years  approximately  half  of  our  total  imports,  the 
exact  proportion  in  1900  being  52.20  per  cent.  In  1900  our  total  imports 
of  manufactures  falling  under  Class  D,  articles  ready  for  consumption, 
and  Class  E,  articles  of  voluntary  use  andluxuries,  chiefly  manufactured, 
were  1251,600,998,  of  which  Europe  supplied  us  with  |209,3S7,078,  or 
considerably  more  than  four-fifths.  Our  imports  of  articles  of  Class 
C,  partly  or  wholly  manufactured  articles  which  become  the  basis  of 
further  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  amounted  to  $79,080,716  in 
1900,  of  which  fSS, 267,393,  or  about  five-sevenths,  came  from  Euro- 
pean countries.  Our  exports  of  manufactured  products  to  Europe  are 
about  12  per  cent  less  than  our  imports. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  leading  European  countries,  the 
exports  of  manufactured  articles  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
imports  of  Classes  D  and  E  (so  far  as  they  are  manufactured)  combined, 
and  of  Class  C  separately.  Other  tables  show  in  detail  the  leading 
manufactured  articles  exported  to  and  imported  from  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  France,  respectively. 

Value  of  import*  and  pxporlt  of  manu/ocfura  Mtveen  the  UntUd  SUUet  and 
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Value  of  imports  and  exporU  of  manufactures  between  the  UnUed  States  and  the  United 

Kingdom^  1900. 


Leading  articles. 


Agricultural  implements 

Articles  the  growth,  etc..  of  the  United  States,  returned 

Art  works,  paintingB  and  statuary 

Books,  mudc,  maps,  and  other  printed  matter 

Bristles,  brooms,  and  brushes 

Carriages,  and  vehicles,  and  parts  of 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes 

Clocks  and  watches,  and  parts  of 

Copper,  manufactures  of 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware 

Fertilizers 

Fibers,  vegetable,  and  textile  grasses,  and  manufactures  of . . 

Instruments  and  apparatus  for  scientific  purposes 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of 

Jewelry,  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones. 

Leather,  manufactures  of 

Liquors,  malt  and  others 

Marble  and  stone,  manufactures  of 

Metal,  manufactures  of 

MusldU  instruments 

Oils 

Paper,  manufactures  of 

Paints,  pigments,  and  colors 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Soap. 


Imports, 
Class  C. 


$4,123,919 


7,856,350 


Spirits,  distilled 

Starch 

Sugar,  refined,  including  candy  and  confectionery. 

Tin ,  manufactures  of 

Tobacco,  mcuiufactures  of 

Wood,  mauufoctures  of 

Wool,  manufactures  of 

Zinc,  manufactures  of 


Total,  above  articles 


6,449,155 


1,902,625 


1,473,368 


526,472 


22,831,8S4 


Imports, 

Classes 

D  and  £. 


91,322,809 

671,842 

2,118,775 

756,593 


17,U0,588 
3,235,393 


19,200,409 


5,246,742 

8,967,509 

794.225 

1,324,548 


1,238,149 


611,704 


2,804,801 
"i,'296,"666' 


7,177,184 
'7,'597,"i36" 


76,358,411 


Exports. 


$1,850,443 


732,178 


821,774 

2,940,082 

555,182 

10,620,748 


1,007,286 

548,182 

1,146,764 

21,426,557 


16,344,525 
"'"9i5,"985 


824,693 

14,149,847 

1,563,759 

686,061 
4,947,036 


625,883 


1,850,248 
1,680,165 


1,280,897 
8,687,718 


1,231,113 


90,685,976 


Value  of  imports  and  exports  of  manufactures  between  the  United  States  and  Germany ^  1900. 


Leading  articles. 


Agricultural  Implements 

Bead  and  bead  ornaments 

Books,  music,  maps,  and  other  printed  matter 

Bristles,  brooms,  and  brushes 

Cement:  Roman,  Portland,  and  other  hydraulic 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  d  ves 

Copper,  manu&ictures  of 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware 

Feathers,  and  flowers,  etc.,  artificial 

Fertilisen 

Fibers,  vegetable  and  textile  grasses,  manufactures  of 

Furs,  manufactures  of 

Qlaas  and  glassware 

In8trument<i  and  apparatus  for  scientific  purposes 

Jewelry,  manufactures  of  gold  and  Mlver,  and  precious  stones. 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of 

Leather,  manufactures  of 

Metal,  manufactures  of 

Musical  instruments,  parts  of,  etc 

Oils,  mineral,  refined 

Paints,  pigments,  and  colors 

Paper,  manufactures  of 

Paralfin  and  paraffin  wax 

Silk.manufactoreBof 

Spirits,  distilled 

Toys 

Wines 

Wood,  manufiictures  of 

Wool,  manufactures  of 


Imports, 
Class  C. 


Imports, 
classes 
D  and  £.     I 


Exports. 


$1,885,702 
8,580,556 


1,815,417 


2,044,811 


Total,  above  articles 


706,866 


1,178,858 


$667,465 

802.812 

1,024,607 


8,863,297 

2,787,163 

632,763 


2,044,671 
'i,*4fi2,'858' 


882,212 
2,657,854 
2,918,628 
2,106,696 

816, 110 


2,284,453 


6,102,436 
"2,"267,"685" 


606,356 
8.246,619 


14,635,352        42,250,888 


$2,886,454 


870,928 
10,998,625 


2,518,540 


516,908 


8,109.095 
1,180,910 


10,062,824 


1,296,066 
■'"no,"  680 


611,709 


89,741,119 
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Value  of  imports  and  exports  of  manufactures  between  the  United  States  and  France,  1900. 


Leading  articles. 


Agricultural  Implements 

Art  workR,  paiuting  and  statuary 

Bristles,  brooms,  and  brushes 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes 

Copper,  ibanufaeturcs  of,  not  including  copper  ore. 

Cotton,  manufactures  of,  cotton  laces,  etc 

Earthern,  stone,  and  china  ware 

Feathers  and  flowers,  etc.,  artificial 

Fertilizers 


Imports, 
Class  C. 


Imports, 

Classes  D 

and  £. 


Exports. 


I 


;    •2,910,575 

I      $1,567,629    

I  782,758    

n.  183, 688   

861,850    1    13,214,510 

6,628,340' 

I        1,461.701    

I        1,560,785    . 


Fibers,  vegetable  and  textile  grasses,  manufa<!tures  of 

Furs,  manufactures  of 

Glass  and  glassware 

Instrumon  ts  and  apparatus  for  scicntiflc  purposes 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of 

Jewelry,  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones. 

Leather,  manufactures  of 

Metal,  manufactures  of .  / 

Oils,  mineral,  retined 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Spirits,  distilled 

Wines 

Wool,  manufactures  of 


1,624,471 


553,340 
674,' 204 


536.726 


555,282 
'778,823' 


4.570,681 
2,308,557 
1,227,622 


1,257,719 
8,949,830 


14,254,025 

884.239 

4,844.927 

2,718,469 


542.979 
i,'824*9i3 


Total,  above  articles. 


4,993,614  I      43,022,162       24,237,252 


IRON  AND  STEEL   EXPORTS. 

The  increase  in  the  expoils  of  iron  and  steel  products,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  among  the  most  significant  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  past  decade,  is  shown  more  in  detail  in  the  accompanying 
table,  where  is  given  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  principal  iron  and 
steel  products  for  the  years  1891,  1895,  190(),  and  1901: 

Values  of  iron  and  steel,  and  rtuimifadures  of  exported.^ 


Articles. 


Iron  ore 

Pig  iron 

Bar  iron 

Ingots,  bars,  and  rods  of  stoel 

KhIIs,  steel 

Sheets  and  platen,  steel 

Structural  iron  and  steel  * 

Wire 


Builders'  hardware: 
Locks,  hinges,  etc 
Saws  and  tools 

Total  machinery 

Total  iron  and  steel. . . 


1891. 


9221,342 

96,586 

29,247 

536,105 

5,349 


Year  ending  June  30 — 
1900. 


1895. 


859,870 

2,014.882 

1.844,290 

16,315,188 

28,909,614 


96,000 
277,066 
143,221 

95, 471 
266,773 

66,286 


1,277,479 

2,483.666 

1,984,612 

17,258,216 

82,000,989 


979,042 
3,124,753 

378.120 
2,399,993 
9,218,144 
1,249,576 
2,835,588 
5,982,400 

5,915,929 

3,732,995 

56.485,495 

121,913,648 


1901. 


9175,817 
3,764,583 
884, 0»l 
6,313,95>) 
10,841.189 
1,752,873 
3,357,023 
4,104,563 

6,569,908 

3,634.610 

49,814.489 

117,319,270 


1  Compiled  fmi  Statistical  Abstract,  1900.  Table  44,  p.  190,  and  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and 
Finance,  June,  1901,  p.  3151. 
3  Included  in  "All  other  manufactures  of  imn  and  steel "  prior  to  1898. 


The  total  exports  of  these  products  increased  from  $28,909,614 
in  1891  to  $121,913,54:8  in  1900,  an  increase  of  322  per  cent,  and  declined 
slightly  in  1901.  The  total  for  machiner}'^  increased  from  $16,316,188 
in  1891  to  $56,485,495  in  1900,  an  increase  of  240  per  cent.  Wire,  pig 
iron,  ingots,   steel   sheets,  and  steel  rails  show  even  much  larger 
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increase,  exj)orts  of  pig  iron  being  almost  fifteen  times  as  large  in 
1900  as  in  1891,  steel  ingots  eighty  times,  and  steel  rails  almost  twenty 
times. 

The  distribution  of  iron  and  steel  exports  among  the  various  foreign 
countries  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  exports  in  general,  and  for  that 
reason  is  worthy  a  somewhat  detailed  study.  A  table  in  Appen- 
dix IV,  drawn  up  to  show  the  value  of  exports  of  iron  and  stee 
for  the  years  1891,  1895,  and  1900,  distinguishes  machinery  and 
engines,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  and  in  several  cases  agricultural 
implements,  exported  to  countries  selected  from  the  old  manufactur- 
ing parts  of  Europe  and  the  newer  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  as  well 
as  of  South  America.  Countries  have  also  been  included  which 
showed  no  increase  in  the  products  of  iron  and  steel  exported  to 
them.  This  has  l>een  the  case  especially  with  parts  of  South  America, 
which  have  been  introduced  to  contrast  with  Asia,  North  America, 
and  Australasia. 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  increase  in  iron  and  steel  exports 
to  nearly  all  the  countries  has  been  steady.  The  exceptions  to  this 
general  increase  are  largely  certain  parts  of  South  America,  as  Dutch 
and  French  Guiana,  Peru,  Venezuela,  and  French  Oceania. 

The  increase,  however,  has  not  been  uniform.  The  great  bulk  of  our 
exports  of  iron  and  steel,  as  well  as  our  exports  in  general,  goes  to 
Europe.  But  the  most  remarkable  increases  have  not  been  in  Europe. 
The  largest  exports  of  iron  and  steel  go  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, and  France.  The  increase  in  exports  of  machinery  from  1891 
to  1900  has  been,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  from  12,036,786  to 
110,620,050,  over  five-fold.  For  Germany  the  increase  has  been  from 
$702,442  to  $4,786,409,  or  about  six  and  one-half  times  in  1900  what  it 
had  been  in  1891.  This  increase,  however,  should  not  be  ascribed  wholly 
to  the  German  market,  but  also  to  the  Russian  market,  since  a  large  part 
of  the  Russian  impoits  of  iron  and  steel  from  America  are  sold  to  Ger- 
man houses,  which  have  better  connections  with  Russian  purchasers 
than  have  the  American  exporters.  France  in  like  manner  showed 
an  increase  from  $314,399  in  1891  to  $3,016,472  in  1900,  or  almost 
tenfold. 

In  Europe,  the  largest  per  cent  of  increase  is  found,  not  in  these 
large  and  leading  importing  countries,  but  among  the  smaller  and 
less-developed  countries.  The  exports  of  iron  and  steel  to  Sweden 
and  Norway  rose  from  $60,804  in  1891  to  $1,278,837  in  1900,  which 
was  twenty  times  the  earlier  figure.  Similarly,  such  exports  to 
Russia,  on  the  Baltic  and  White  seas,  rose  from  $70,964  to  $1,417,476, 
a  rate  of  increase  equal  to  that  of  Norway  and  Sweden  and  four  times 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  which  should  be  added 
whatever  proportion  of  the  German  imports  is  destined  to  Russia. 

Similar  increases  will  be  noticed  in  following  the  table  for  exports 
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to  North  America.  In  point  of  size  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  to 
Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Manitoba  exceed  even  those  to  the  United  King- 
dom. The  increase  here  is  also  larger  than  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom, Fmnce,  or  Germany,  miscellaneous  machinery  having  risen  from 
$673,129  in  1891  to  $6,224,608  in  1900;  railroad  rails  from  $383,344  to 
$2,424,736,  and  all  other  products  of  iron  and  steel  from  $859,704  to 
$10,105,016.  The  increase  in  British  Columbia  has  been  less  than  that 
to  the  Canadian  provinces,  and  in  Mexico  the  increase  has  been  more 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Germany. 

In  South  America,  a  large  increase  is  shown  in  the  exports  of  Amer- 
ican agricultural  implements  to  Argentina,  especially  of  mowers  and 
reapers,  the  value  of  which  in  1900  was  sixteen  times  the  value  in  1891. 
The  exports  of  all  other  products  of  iron  and  steel  to  that  country  were 
in  1900  twentv  times  those  of  1891.  Other  countries  of  South  America 
show  decreased  imports  of  iron  and  steel.  The  value  of  miscellaneous 
machinery  exported  to  Bmzil  in  1891  was  $489,807,  and  in  1900  it  was 
$299,008.  Locomotives  in  like  manner  had  decreased  from  $818,652 
in  1891  to  $151,941  in  1900.  To  Chile  a  decrease  is  found  in  almost 
all  the  iron  and  steel  articles,  except  nails  and  spikes.  Colombia,  in 
like  manner,  shows  a  decrease.  In  Ecuador,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
an  increase  of  threefold  for  a  small  volume.  Of  the  three  Guianas  the 
largest  ex j)orts  of  these  articles  go  to  British  Guiana,  where  the  increase 
has  been  from  $29,256  to  $123,240.  But  in  Dutch  Guiana  the  increase 
has  been  from  $4,792  to  $31,116  in  1900,  and  $45,821  in  1899.  Peru 
and  Uruguay  show  relatively  no  change,  but  Venezuela  shows  the 
most  marked  decrease,  for  machineiy  from  $163,450  in  1891  to  $49,670 
in  1900,  and  for  "all  other  products  of  iron  and  steel"  from  $330,869 
to  $112,310. 

China  shows  in  1900  that  iron  and  steel  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  $1,049,232,  or  not  quite  five  times  those  of  1891.  Our 
expoi*ts  to  Hongkong,  in  like  manner,  were  five  times  greater  in  1900 
than  in  1891.  But  for  British  East  Indies  the  increase  was  from 
$il,634  to  $1,502,696,  or  thirty-five  times  greater  in  1900  than  in 
1891.  Exports  to  Asiatic  Russia,  in  like  manner,  rose  from  $20,155 
in  1891  to  $2,384,945,  which  was  over  one  hundred  times  the  exports 
in  1891.  The  exports  to  Japan  increased  from  $125,707  for  '*all 
other  products  of  iron  and  steel"  to  $4,398,981  in  1900,  or  thirty-five 
times.  British  Australasia  showed  an  increase,  especially  in  wire, 
but  exports  to  French  Oceania  declined  slightly.  For  Hawaii  and 
the  Philippine  Islands  the  increase  was  very  large,  especially  for  the 
latter,  to  which  iron  and  steel  exports  went  in  1891  to  the  value  of 
$3,992,  while  in  1900  they  were  $383,892,  a  hundredfold  increase, 
comparable  with  that  of  Asiatic  Russia.  In  like  manner  the  increase 
to  Turkey  in  Africa  was  from  $1,501  in  1891  to  $109,963  in  1900. 
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EXPORTS  OF  BREAD8TUFFS. 

Exports  of  breadstuflFs  do  not  show  the  same  large  increase  that  is 
found  in  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  (see  Appendix  IV).  This  increase 
is  not  found  in  the  expoiis  to  the  newer  countries  and  the  neutral  ter- 
ritory, as  is  largely  the  case  with  iron  and  steel;  but  the  older  parts 
of  Europe,  with  the  large  centers  of  population  engaged  in  industrial 
activities,  show  not  only  the  largest  absolute  imports  of  American 
breadstuffs  but  the  largest  increase  in  those  imports.  In  the  com- 
parison exports  of  cotton  and  cotton  manufactures  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  table  in  the  appendix  shows  the  exports  for  the  years 
1891, 1895,  and  1900  of  breadstuffs  and  cotton  to  the  principal  European 
and  American  countries.  The  exports  of  those  articles  to  other  coun- 
tries have  remained  steadily  at  about  the  same  amount,  and  so  these 
have  not  been  included  in  the  table. 

The  most  pronounced  increase  among  the  breadstuffs  is  found  in  the 
exports  of  corn,  which  for  Denmark  have  risen  from  $460,711  in  1891  to 
$7,609,637  in  1900,  for  Gemiany  from  $2,042,404  in  1891  to  $18,776,736 
in  1900,  and  for  the  United  Kingdom  from  $8,167,775  to  $34,993,528. 
Wheat,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  show  such  a  great  increase,  but 
fluctuates  more  from  one  year  to  another.  The  extreme  case  of  this 
is  seen  in  France,  to  which  wheat  exports  were  $12,590,322  in  1891, 
but  in  1895  they  had  fallen  to  $945,594,  while  corn  had  increased.  The 
exports  of  wheat  to  France  declined  in  1896  and  1897,  wuile  exports  of 
corn  rapidly  increased,  but  in  1898  wheat  exports  increased  160  fold, 
and  then  the  next  year  relapsed  to  one-twentieth  of  that  amount.  Corn 
also  showed  some  of  these  fluctuations,  but  they  were  much  less 
extreme.  The  exports  of  corn  to  Mexico  have  fallen,  also  those  of 
wheat  and  raw  cotton.  Exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  Quebec 
and  Manitoba  also  declined,  but  to  Norway  and  Sweden  the  exports  of 
these  products,  as  well  as  of  corn,  showed  a  large  increase. 

Exports  of  raw  cotton  have  simply  maintained  their  level  for  France, 
increased  slightly  for  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Quebec,  but  nave 
declined  for  Russia  on  the  Baltic,  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Mexico.  The  largest  increase  is  found  for  Denmark 
and  Italy.  Exports  of  manufactures  of  cotton  have  increased  most  for 
Cuba,  Quebec  and  Manitoba,  and  Germany. 

EXPORTS  BY  CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS. 

As  an  exporter  of  domestic  products  New  York  stands  first  in  rank, 
as  is  seen  by  the  accompanying  table,  but  the  proportion  of  the  total 
exports  going  from  New  York  has  declined  from  46.3  per  cent  in  1886  to 
37. 3  per  cent  in  1900.  The  second  largest  export  center  is  New  Orleans, 
with  a  percentage  of  the  total  exports  declining  from  12.1  per  cent  in 
1886  to  8.3  per  cent  in  1900.     In  1895  Boston  exceeded  New  Orleans  in 
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value  of  exports,  but  in  1900  Boston  fell  below  Baltimore,  which  had 
risen  from  the  point  of  exporting  5.2  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  in 
1886  to  8.2  per  cent  in  1900.  Philadelphia  had  also  increased  from  ship- 
ping 1.9  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  in  1886,  and  4.3  percent  in  1890, 
to  5.6  per  cent  in  li^.  But  Galveston,  Tex.,  shows  the  largest 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  her  exports  to  the  whole,  having  risen 
from  2.5  per  cent  in  1886  to  6.1  per  cent  in  1900.  San  Fmncisco  and 
Savannah  have  both  decreased  in  the  relative  pi'Dportion  of  their 
exports  to  the  whole.  While  Chicago  has  just  maintained  her  share, 
Detroit,  Pensacola,  Puget  Sound,  and  Buffalo  Creek  have  increased. 

Voitu  of  merchandite  rxportrd  from  ctrtam  tetedtd  jiorU. ' 


Ye«r  ending  June  80— 


OBlvnloti.  Tex 

MobLlcAlu 

NewOTlMnH.LH.. 

Penwcnla,  VXd, 

Piwet  Bound,  Wub 


BurbloCreek.N.V... 

CblragD.ni 

Cuya&agK.  Ohio 

DctroltTHich 

Hlagara.H.Y 

SapeHoT,  Mich 

V«niiaDt.Vt 

Another. 


Abaliact,  IWO.  p.  IIS. 

EXPORTS  BV  ARTICLES  AND  CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS. 

The  great  volume  of  exports  is  distributed  from  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  ports,  and  certain  ports  have  the  position  of  being 
exporters  of  the  staples  raised  in  large  sections  of  country  for  which 
they  furnish  natural  outlets.  The  exports  of  cotton,  breadstuffs,  and 
provisions  may  be  studied  according  to  the  principal  customs  districts 
from  which  they  are  exported.  (See  Appendix  V.)  In  the  case  of 
raw  cotton,  Baltimore  and  Savannah  seem  to  be  simply  maintaining 
their  position  as  exporters  of  this  staple;  but  Boston,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  New  York,  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and 
Philadelphia  have  been  decidedly  declining  in  their  exports  of  cotton; 
while  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Mobile,  Ala,,  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  have  increased  their  cotton  exports.  Comparing  the  positions 
of  different  ports  in  1891  and  in  1900,  we  find  that  New  Orleans  has 
maintained  itself  as  the  largest  exporter  of  cotton,  but  New  York, 
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which  was  second  in  1891,  has  given  place  to  Gralveston,  which  in  1900 
is  close  to  New  Orleans;  and  Savannah  from  fourth  place  in  1891  has 
come  up  to  third,  so  that  New  York  has  fallen  to  the  fourth  place. 

In  1891  New  York  was  the  largest  exporter  of  corn,  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Newport  News  fol- 
lowing in  the  order  named;  but  in  1900,  in  a  total  export  five  times 
as  large  as  that  of  1891,  Baltimore  had  become  the  largest  corn  export 
district,  followed  by  New  York,  next  by  Philadelphia,  which  was  now 
third  instead  of  fifth,  then  by  New  Orleans,  now  fourth,  formerly 
third.  Newport  News  instead  of  being  seventh  is  now  fifth,  and 
Boston  instead  of  fourth  is  now  sixth.  The  importance  of  Galveston 
is  notable  here.  In  1891  the  exports  of  corn  from  that  port  amounted 
to  $1,640,  but  in  1900  they  were  $2,896,999,  placing  Galveston  ahead 
of  Chicago,  which  in  1891  stood  as  the  sixth  largest  corn  export  dis- 
trict, and  now,  in  1900,  is  eighth. 

The  expoits  of  wheat  for  the  same  time  show  a  shifting,  in  which 
San  Francisco,  which  had  been  first  in  point  of  importance  in  1891, 
fell  to  fourth  place  in  1900,  owing  to  the  substitution  of  wheat  flour 
for  wheat  in  export  trade  and  the  establishment  of  mills  in  the  Puget 
Sound  district.  New  York  rose  from  second  to  first  place.  Boston  in 
like  manner  rose  from  the  eleventh  place  in  1891  to  be  the  third  largest 
exporter  of  wheat  in  1900.  New  Orleans  came  to  be  fifth  in  1900  from 
being  sixth  in  1891,  while  Baltimore  was  only  the  sixth  largest  in  1900 
instead  of  third. 

In  the  exports  of  wheat  flour  New  York  has  been  first  in  impor- 
tance and  Baltimore  second;  Newport  News  became  the  third  largest 
exporter  in  1900,  having  been  the  sixth  largest  in  1891.  Philadelphia 
in  1900  surpassed  Boston,  and  Puget  Sound  and  Willamette  became 
important  shippers  not  far  inferior  to  San  Francisco,  which  had  fallen 
from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  place. 

As  shippers  of  fresh  beef,  New  York  and  Boston  have  continued 
to  hold  first  and  second  places  in  importance.  Baltimore  has  become 
third,  and  Huron,  Mich.,  fourth,  both  exceeding  in  1900  the  exports 
from  Philadelphia. 

As  to  the  exports  of  ham,  the  largest  values  exported  in  1891  were 
by  New  York  and  Boston,  and  then  by  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
But  in  1900  the  exports  from  Boston  exceeded  those  of  New  York,  and 
the  exports  from  Baltimore  were  greater  than  those  of  Philadelphia. 

In  exports  of  crude  mineral  oil  the  impoilant  points  of  shipment  in 
1891  were  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  but  in  1895  and  in  1900  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  was  shipped  from  New  York,  and  Delaware 
in  IGOO  had  become  the  important  point  of  shipment. 

The  export  of  naphtha  has  greatly  increased  from  New  York  and 
from  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  from  Delaware. 

The  chief  points  of  shipping  illuminating  oil  have  continued  to  be 
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New  York  and  Philadelphia,  New  York  shipping  about  70  per  cent  of 
these  exports  and  Philadelphia  about  20  per  cent.  Baltimore  in  1900 
exported  about  5  per  cent  of  this  article.  During  the  past  ten  years 
the  relative  importance  of  these  ports  as  exporters  of  illuminating 
oil  has  remained  about  the  same. 

PROMOTION  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

THE   CONSULAR   SERVICE. 

Until  recent  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  leading  countries  in  the 
promotion  of  foreign  trade  to  leave  the  actual  development  of  that 
trade  to  private  enterprise,  and  to  restrict  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  making  ti'ade  as  safe  as  possible.  In  this  way  only,  it  has 
been  assumed,  could  the  state  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  com- 
merce. This  has  been  definitely  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  the 
pioneer  in  the  development  of  foreign  ti*ade,  since  the  middle  of  the 
present  century.  Within  the  past  five  or  ten  years,  however,  other 
countries,  especially  the  United  States  and  Germany,  have  become 
competitoi"s  of  Great  Britain  to  a  larger  extent  than  ever  before  in 
foreign  trade,  and  even  in  the  domestic  ti'ade  of  the  British  Isles 
themselves.  These  other  countries  are  not  relying  solely  upon  the 
private  effoi*ts  of  theii'  manufacturers,  but  have  assisted  them  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  through  governmental  agencies.  Apart  from  the 
quality  and  cheapness  of  the  goods,  and  the  freights  and  tariffs  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  the  opening  up  of  foreign  markets  depends  upon 
accurate  commercial  intelligence  regarding  the  needs  of  those  markets. 
This  requirement  has  been  felt  by  several  countries,  with  the  result 
that  the  consular  service,  which  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  a 
semi-diplomatic  branch  of  the  Government,'i8  more  and  jnore  regarded 
as  a  commercial  intelligence  bureau.  Certain  of  the  leading  countries 
of  Europe  provide  for  commercial  agents  in  foreign  lands  or  for 
commercial  attaches  to  the  consular  service. 

In  Germany  the  department  of  state  sends  five  agricu1tui*al  experts, 
one  each  to  Russia,  France,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
Austria,  and,  while  there  are  no  distinctively  commercial  attach^  to 
the  consulates,  Germany  has  sent  industrial  commissions  to  eastern 
Asia  to  discover  new  fields  for  the  exploitation  of  German  manufac- 
tures. The  reports  of  the  consuls,  touching  opportunities  for  the 
exporting  of  German  products,  are  published  by  the  minister  of  com- 
merce in  a  periodical  copied  after  the  Consular  Reports  and  "advance 
sheets"  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  British  Government  maintains  foreign  commercial  agents  under 
two  of  the  governmental  departments,  namely,  the  foreign  office  and 
the  board  of  trade.  Commercial  attach^  are  located  at  the  legations 
at  Paris,  Berlin,  Madrid,  St.  Petei*sburg,  and  at  the  consulate  in  New 
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York,  and  the  consuls  are  sometimes  detached  from  their  posts  and 
directed  to  make  reports  covering  special  industries  or  newly  opened 
territories.  The  British  board  of  trade,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
shipping,  domestic  finance,  commerce,  corporations,  and  railroads, 
sometimes  overlaps  the  borders  of  the  foreign  office  in  its  promotion 
of  foreign  trade.  It  has  sent  a  j^overnment  commissioner  to  South 
America  to  make  a  special  inquiry  into  the  conditions  and  prospects 
of  trade  there.  It  publishes  a  weekly  periodical,  known  as  the  Board 
of  Trade  Journal,  containing  matter  similar  to  that  in  the  Consular 
Reports  of  the  United  States,  and  has  recently  provided  for  the  pub- 
lishing of  daily  advance  sheets,  in  order  that  they  may  more  readily 
and  promptly  be  placed  before  the  manufacturing  and  exporting 
interests  of  the  countrv. 

In  France  the  ministry  of  commerce,  industry,  posts,  and  telegraphs 
has,  as  one  of  its  principal  objects,  the  duty  of  furnishing  to  French 
merchants  and  manufacturers  commercial  information  of  every  nature 
which  can  assist  in  the  development  of  markets  in  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  in  French  colonies  and  protectorates. 

In*  Belgium  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  highly  efficient  body  of  men  in  the  promotion  of  foreign 
trade. 

Russia  has  a  special  department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  industry,  called  the  depailment  of  manufactures  and  trade,  which 
forms  part  of  the  ministry  of  finance. 

The  United  States  Government  has,  in  the  State  Department,  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  which  issues  an  annual  report  entitled 
^^  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States,"  and  publishes  the 
monthly  Consular  Reports.  Most  important  of  all  for  the  prompt  dis- 
semination of  the  work  of  the  consuls  are  the  advance  sheets  of  the 
* 

Consular  Reports,  issued  daily  since  January,  1898,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  newspaper  press  and  commercial  and  manufacturing  organiza- 
tions. This  Bureau  conducts  correspondence  with  all  American  man- 
ufacturers and  exporters  who  seek  the  aid  of  the  consular  service,  and 
acts  as  the  intermediary  between  such  inquirers  and  the  consuls.  This 
private  correspondence  often  develops  information  of  general  interest, 
and  this  is  promptly  furnished  to  the  newspapers  through  the  daily 
bulletins.  In  this  way  the  work  of  the  Bureau  is  highly  appreciated  by 
manufacturers,  but  the  meager  force  of  six  clerks  at  present  allowed 
by  Congress  for  its  work  seriously  restricts  the  range  of  its  usefulness. 
Regarding  the  efficiency  of  the  consular  service  of  the  United  States 
in  promoting  foreign  commerce,  witnesses  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission have  taken  the  position  that  the  service  is  not  permanent, 
and  that  while  individual  consulates  occasionally  are  of  assistance  in 
opening  a  market  for  American  products,  they  can  not  be  depended 
upon  to  follow  it  up.     It  is  perhaps  true  that,  with  the  extension  of 
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the  civil-service  regulations  to  the  consular  service,  this  system  may 
be  improved  and  become  a  permanent  or^nization,  with  the  prospect 
of  continuous  promotion  for  those  appointees  who  excel  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  questioned 
whether  the  consular  service  of  the  United  States  does  not  compare 
in  its  practical  results  very  favorably  with  those  of  foreign  countries 
which  are  on  a  more  permanent  basis  of  appointment  and  promotion. 
The  German  consuls,  for  example,  are  not  as  well  equipped  as  many 
American  consuls  in  practical  acquaintance  with  industrial  processes, 
commercial  values,  or  mercantile  usages,  since  their  training  is  required 
to  be  that  of  lawyers  and  diplomats.  Germany  has  found  it  necessary 
to  add  commercial  attach^  to  certain  consulates,  as  already  mentioned, 
in  order  to  supply  the  commercial  feature  of  consular  work.  Plans 
are  being  devised,  however,  in  the  German  service  for  a  corps  of  con- 
sular pupils,  selected  by  competitive  examination  for  their  intelligence, 
energy,  and  efficiency  as  students  of  modern  languages,  commercial 
law,  and  technology,  tra'ned  by  special  studies  for  their  career,  then 
sent  out  to  foreign  countries  to  begin  their  life  work  as  apprentices.^ 
In  this  way  it  is  expected  to  improve  the  practical  character  of.  the 
consular  service,  and  yet  to  secure  :ontinuity  of  employment  under 
civil-service  regulations. 

The  American  consular  service,  while  it  may  be  defective  iii  certain 
points,  is  nevertheless  remarkable  for  the  promptness  and  energy  with 
which  several  of  the  consuls  have  taken  hold  of  the  promotion  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  in  1897  many  of  the  reports  of  con- 
suls have  been  made  complete  in  various  technical  details,  giving  the 
exact  information  which  manufacturers  need  in  order  to  promote  their 
sales  in  foreign  markets.  While  in  some  respects  they  are  not  as 
accurate  from  a  scientific  standpoint  as  the  reports  prepared  more 
deliberately  by  English  and  German  consuls,  yet  many  of  them  excel 
in  promptness  and  in  the  practical  value  of  the  information  furnished. 
The  American  consul  is  not  above  considering  himself  in  the  light  of 
a  commercial  traveler,  and  is  not  afraid  that  in  showing  enterprise  in 
this  direction  he  may  lessen  the  dignity  of  his  position. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  reporting  a  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  consular  service,  stated 
that  the  two  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  foreign 
trade  through  consular  aid  are  ^^  ignorance  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  importance  of  the  consular  service  as  affecting  their  individual 
interests,"  and  '*  the  reward  for  political  service  that  has  ingrafted  itself 
on  our  political  parties."  The  business  interests  and  commercial 
bodies  of  the  country  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  question,  and 
have  urged  upon  Congress,  through  resolutions  and  otherwise,  the 

» Consular  Reports,  1899,  p.  118. 
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reorganization  of  the  consular  service,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  > 
existing  laws  and  practices,  in  order  that  the  expansion  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  may  be  eflfectively  promoted.  The  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  also  show  the  need  of  an  improved 
consular  service,  and  in  the  report  for  1900  it  is  stated  that,  in  view  of 
"the  more  and  more  strenuous  competition  which  is  evidently  await- 
ing us,  our  manufacturers,  exporters,  and  trade  representatives  abroad 
will  need  to  be  provided  with  a  variety  of  information  which  can  not 
be  acquired  except  by  academic  instruction." 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

In  each  of  the  European  countries  which  have  made  special  efforts 
to  develop  foreign  trade,  it  has  been  found  advisable,  as  a  practical 
method  of  operation,  to  bring  under  common  management  the  different 
branches  of  government  having  to  do  with  commerce  and  industry. 
The  board  of  trade  in  England,  the  ministry  of  commerce,  industry, 
posts  and  telegraphs  in  Fmnce,  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  national 
industries  in  Austria-Hungary,  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry 
in  Russia,  are  departments  which  include  under  their  management 
divisions  of  work  which,  in  this  country,  are  scattered  among  several 
departments.  In  France  the  minister  of  commerce  has  supervision  ot 
commerce,  arts  and  manufactures,  stock  companies,  insurance,  cqm- 
mercial  schools,  industrial  expositions,  pension  and  savings  })anVs, 
work  of  children  in  factories,  weights  and  measures,  industrial  prop- 
erty, tariffs,  and  laws  regarding  customs  duties  and  treaties  of  com- 
merce, warehouses  and  docks,  marine  fisheries,  merchant  marine, 
foreign  commerce,  commercial  information,  technical  education,  and 
trade  and  labor  organizations.  In  Belgium  the  ministry  of  industry, 
mines,  and  labor  has  charge  of  factory  and  mine  inspection  and  of  the 
enforcement  of  labor  legislation,  and  the  supervision  of  industrial 
and  technical  education.  In  three  countries — France,  Belgium,  and 
Austria-Hungary — the  ministries  of  commerce  and  industry  are 
assisted,  especially  as  regards  labor  matters,  by  large  advisory  coun- 
cils, known  as  the  council  or  superior  council  of  labor,  chosen  with 
a  view  to  securing  proper  representation  of  employers  and  employees, 
and  of  the  general  public  as  well.  These  advisory  councils  are  impor- 
tant aids  in  keeping  the  department  accurately  and  promptly  informed 
of  the  needs  of  labor  and  capital  and  enabling  it  to  inaugurate  and 
perfect  its  plans  for  usefulness.^ 

In  the  United  States  the  widespread  desire  for  a  department  of  com- 
merce and  industry  is  evidenced  by  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses 
before  the  Industrial  Commission,  as  well  as  by  the  introduction  of 
bills  for  that  purpose  in  the  Fifty -sixth  and  Fifty -seventh  Congresses. 

*See  Reports  of  Induatrial  Commiasion,  Vol.  XIV,  p  33;  Vol.  XVI,  p.  224. 
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In  or^nizing  such  a  department,  it  is  contemplated  that  the  work  of 
the  Fedei-al  Government,  now  scattered  in  the  several  departments, 
which  l)eai*s  upon  the  industries  and  labor  interests  of  the  country,  shall 
be  brought  under  a  single  head,  that  this  department  may  be  able  in 
the  first  place  to  prepare  continuous  reports  of  the  progress  of  manufac- 
tures and  industries,  and  that  it  may  be  able  to  bring  from  foreign 
countries,  through  the  consular  officers  and  commercial  agents,  informa- 
tion valuable  to  the  exporting  interests  of  the  country,  samples  of 
products  with  which  competition  must  be  made,  and  technical  information 
regarding  the  methods  of  manufacture  and  the  classes  of  goods  desired. 
Such  a  Department  would  also  be  in  close  connection  with  commercial 
bodies  throughout  the  country,  through  which  the  information  would 
be  distributed  and  made  useful  to  manufacturers.  It  would  cooperate 
with  industrial  museums,  like  those  in  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco, 
and  would  greatl}'^  stimulate  the  extension  to  other  cities  of  this  very 
practical  institution  for  the  information  of  manufacturers  and  invent- 
or. ^  It  would  cooperate  also  with  trade  and  technical  schools  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  American  workmanship.  In  these  and  other  ways  a 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  would  be  a  necessary  means, 
in  view  of  the  successful  operations  of  similar  departments  in  foreign 
countries,  of  meeting  those  countries  in  a  pinictical  way  in  the  promotion 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 

AMERICAN   MERCHANT  MARINE. 

So  general  has  been  the  public  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  merchant  marine,  and  so  thorough  have  been 
the  investigations  made  by  committees  of  Congress  that  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  topic  is  not  necessary  here.  It  has  often  been  urged 
by  witnesses  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  and  by  others  espe- 
cially interested  in  foreign  commerce,  that  improved  shipping  facilities 
would  be  of  great  advantage  in  extending  our  export  trade.  In  order 
to  secure  convenient  transportation  to  those  markets  which  our  mer- 
chants especially  need  to  cultivate,  it  is  held,  direct  lines  of  vessels 
must  be  established,  and  this  can  be  done  in  many  instances  only  by 
American  capital.  Undoubtedly  the  indirect  advantages  in  promoting 
American  trade,  which  would  follow  from  improved  shipping  facilities, 
would  be  much  more  important  than  the  advantage  of  paying  freights 
to  residents  of  our  own  country  rather  than  to  foreigners. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  during  recent  years  a  number  of  new 
ocean  transportation  lines  have  been  established,  some  controlled  by 
American  capital,  plying  directly  between  American  ports  and  the 
more  distant  foreign  countries.  Especially  conspicuous  has  been  the 
extension  of  the  transportation  facilities  between  the  Pacific  coast  and 

*  See  full  (iepcription  of  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  in  Reports  InduBtrial 
Commission,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  441-459. 
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the  Orient.  The  acquisition  of  the  Philippine  and  Hawaiian  islands 
has  stimulated  this  movement,  but  the  rapid  increase  in  our  trade  with 
Asia  and  Australasia  during  the  past  decade  has  been  a  more  impor- 
tant incentive.  Not  only  have  additional  regular  steamship  lines 
been  established  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the 
Orientj  but  similar  lines  have  recently  been  instituted,  sailing  from 
Portland  and  Puget  Sound  ports  to  the  Far  East.  Early  in  1901  a 
new  steamship  line  began  operating  between  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and 
Valparaiso,  which  will  furnish  fortnightly  service  along  the  western 
coasts  of  North  and  South  America,  touching  at  various  ports. 

Notwithstanding  such  recent  improvements,  no  little  complaint  is 
heard  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  shipping  facilities  between  the  United 
States  and  some  of  our  leading  markets.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  American  ocean  traffic  carried  in  American  vessels  has 
steadily  and  rapidly  decreased  during  and  since  the  civil  war.  Even  the 
absolute  amount  of  our  foreign  commerce  carried  in  American  vessels 
has  decreased  greatly,  although  since  1885  the  decrease  has  been  much 
less  rapid.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  commerce  of  the  United 
States  for  certain  selected  years,  together  with  the  amounts  carried 
respectively  in  foreign  and  American  vessels: 

Share  of  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  carried  in  American  and  foreign  vesselSy 

respectively  f  1870  to  1900, 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1870 

1875 

1880 

188& 

1890 

1896 

1900 


Total  com- 
merce. 


9091. 
1,219, 
1.603, 
1.319. 
1,647, 

1,  Ooil, 

2,244, 


896,889 
484,644 
698,404 
717,084 
139,093 
608,130 
424,266 


Foreign  ves- 
sels. 


1688, 
884, 
1,224, 
1,079. 
1.371. 
1,286. 
1,894, 


927,488 
788,517 
266,434 
618.566 
116,744 
896,192 
444,424 


American 
vessels. 


9362,960,401 
814,257,792 
268,346,677 
194.865,748 
202,451,086 
170,507,196 
196.084,192 


The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  of  British  and  American 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  for  the  years  1870  to  1900: 

Tonnage  of  British  and  American  vessels. 
[Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  1900,  pp.  9,  481.] 


Year. 


1870 
1876 
1880 
1886 
1890 
1896 
1900 


British 
vessels. 


Tons. 
4.229,127 
4,963,360 
6,218.186 
6,096,991 
6,830.553 
7,710,263 
8,290,413 


American 
vessels. 


Tons. 

1,448,846 

1.616,596 

1,314,402 

1,262,814 

928,062 

822,347 

879,696 


From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  in  1870  more  than  one- 
third  of  American  commerce  was  carried  in  American  vessels,  in  1900 
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only  8.7  per  cent  of   our  total  commerce  was  carried  by  our  own 
vessels. 

The  year  1900,  however,  shows  some  increase  m  the  tonnage  of 
American  vessels  and  the  amount  of  goods  caiTied  by  them,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  American  shipping  has  started  on  a  period  of 
recovery  after  its  long  depression. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  inadequacy  is  found  in  the  existing  trans- 
portation facilities  between  North  and  South  America,  and  the  slow- 
ness of  increase,  or  even  in  some  cases  the  decline,  of  our  trade  with 
South  American  countries  is  in  part  attributed  to  this  inadequacy. 
Regular  lines  of  steamships  plying  exclusively  between  our  ports  and 
those  of  South  American  countries  are  almost  wholly  lacking.  A 
very  considerable  proportion  of  our  traffic  with  those  countries  is  car- 
ried on  by  triangular  routes — vessels  coming  from  South  America  to 
North  American  ports,  going  thence  to  Europe,  and  returning  directly 
to  South  America.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  our  exports  to 
South  America  are  much  less  than  our  imports,  which  doubtless 
explains  in  part  the  lack  of  direct  transportation.  The  cargoes  from 
the  United  States  to  South  America  are  less  in  value  and  weight  than 
those  coming  northward.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  our 
exports  to  South  America  might  be  increased  if  frequent  and  regular 
sailings  direct  to  that  continent  were  established.  In  the  case  of  our 
commerce  with  various  other  foreign  countries  as  well,  the  lack  of 
direct  transportation  facilities  is  explained  partly  by  the  insufficiency 
of  the  traffic  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  which  makes  it  desirable 
that  vessels  should  call  at  intermediate  ports  to  secure  adequate 
cargoes. 

The  increase  in  our  commerce  which  might  be  expected,  if  direc- 
transportation  routes  were  established  in  a  larger  number  of  cases,  may 
be  judged  by  the  effect  of  the  recent  improvements  in  transportation 
facilities  between  New  York  and  the  western  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Largely  through  this  influence  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
to  Peru  increased  to  nearly  $2,000,000  in  1900,  as  compared  with  about 
$600,000  in  1893.  The  improved  transportation  facilities  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  have  also  promoted  our  trade  with  that 
country. 

While  there  is  just  complaint  in  some  cases  of  the  lai*.k  of  ocean 
transportation  facilities,  the  development  of  such  facilities  largely  fol- 
lows need.  New  steamship  lines  are  established  and  existing  lines 
improved  with  the  demand  arising  from  increased  foreign  trade.  The 
great  increase  in  domestic  production  in  the  United  States,  providing 
a  surplus  for  foreign  exportation,  and  the  growing  interest  in  foreign 
trade  among  American  producers  and  merchants,  will  beyond  question 
be  reflected  in  more  and  better  means  of  transportation.  If  capital 
sees  scope  for  profitable  employment  in  the  handling  of  American  com- 
merce, it  will  soon  flow  into  this  field.     Whether  because  of  the  greater 
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expense  of  building  and  opei^ating  American  vessels,  some  direct  Gov- 
ernment assistance  to  the  American  merchant  marine  is  desirable,  need 
not  be  discussed  here  in  detail.  It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that, 
should  the  policy  of  ship  subsidies  be  decided  upon,  the  aid  should  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  benefit  the  various  interests  in  the  country  as  widely 
as  possible.  Subsidies,  if  granted,  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  favor 
the  establishment  of  new  transportation  lines  where  such  lines  are 
really  needed.  They  should  favor  the  kinds  of  vessels  which  will  best 
serve  our  commerce. 

BANKING    FACILITIES  AND  CREDITS. 

Exportei-s  of  American  products  assert  that  they  are  hampered  in 
many  cases  by  the  lack  of  adequate  banking  facilities  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  by  the  fact  that  German  and  British  exporters  are  usually 
more  willing  to  grant  long  credits  than  those  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  stated  that,  in  South  America  especially,  pi*actically  all  of  the  banks 
and  financial  institutions  have  been  established  by  European  capital 
and  are  controlled  b}'  Europeans,  particularly  English  and  Germans. 
On  this  point,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  said  editorially  in 
January,  1901: 

The  control  which  British  and  German  merchants  have  long  retained  over  trade 
with  South  America,  in  the  face  of  appeals  to  Pan-American  patriotism,  elaborate 
conferences,  and  advice  by  United  States  consuls  how  to  win  the  southern  market, 
has  long  afforded  a  striking  example  of  the  power  which  comes  from  control  over 
the  agencies  of  credit.  Foreign  banks  financed  in  London  have  power  to  use  their 
credit  much  as  they  please,  to  issue  circulating  notes  under  local  conditions,  and  to 
keep  only  such  reserves  as  sound  banking  policy  suggests.  These  unfettered  powers 
and  the  possession  of  large  capital  have  enabled  them  to  grant  long  credits,  sell 
exchange  upon  favorable  terms,  and  to  offer  accommodations  to  their  international 
traders  which  could  not  l:>e  offered  by  Americans  to  theirs. 

It  is  stated  also  by  witnesses  that  European  finns  engaged  in  export 
trade  frequently  grant  credits  of  from  6  to  12  months,  and  that  in 
many  foreign  countries  dealers  expect  such  long  credits.  The  Latin 
races,  in  pailicular,  are  said  to  prefer  to  do  business  on  long-time 
payment.  American  producers,  being  accustomed  to  prompt  pa}'ment 
in  their  own  country,  are  loath  to  grant  such  long  credits  to  those 
abroad,  pai*ticularly  since,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  banks  and  of 
agencies  directly  under  American  control,  they  are  less  certain  of  col- 
lecting their  accounts  than  other  exporters. 

The  establishment  of  American  banks  in  leading  foreign  trade  cen- 
ters, particularly  in  countries  where  credit  facilities  are  least  devel- 
oped, is  often  advocated.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  Federal  law 
should  be  passed  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  such  banks  to  do 
business  abroad.  It  is  obvious  that  any  new  institution  of  this  sort  is 
likely  to  find  difficulty  in  securing  a  permanent  foothold  in  competition 
with  the  already  strongly  established  banks  controlled  by  Europeans. 
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At  the  same  time  the  great  increatie  in  American  foreign  tmde  seems 
to  offer  the  promise  of  a  profitable  business  for  those  who  may  establish 
credit  institutions  for  accommodating  that  trade. 

DIRECT   EFFORTS  OF   EXPORTERS  TO   PROMOTE    FOREIGN   TRADE. 

While  much  may  doubtless  be  done  b}"  the  Government  to  promote 
the  development  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  while  the  establishment 
of  better  transportation  and  credit  facilities  would  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  this  direction,  the  chief  reliance  for  the  extension  of 
American  export  trade  must  be  the  direct  efforts  of  American  pro- 
ducers. It  is  often  asserted,  and  the  assertion  seems  to  be  well  founded, 
that  Americans  are  less  skillful  in  pushing  the  sale  of  their  products 
in  foreign  countries  than  are  the  merchants  of  European  nations,  par- 
ticularly Germany.  The  great  development  of  American  exports  is 
attributed  rather  to  the  superiority  of  the  products  themselves  than 
to  skill  in  selling  them.  The  institutions  for  commercial  education  in 
Germany  have  been  highly  developed,  and  German  exporting  houses 
secure  the  services  of  men  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions  of 
foreign  trade,  the  needs  and  prejudices  of  the  people  of  various  races, 
and  the  best  methods  of  promoting  the  sale  of  products.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  advertising  in  foreign  languages,  and  to  the  use  of 
those  languages  by  agents.  It  is  probable  that  American  exporting 
houses  have  less  efficient  service  in  these  directions,  but  the  growing 
interest  which  is  being  taken  in  the  subject  of  commercial  education 
promises  improvement. 

The  most  successful  exporters  of  American  products  have  found  it 
desii'able  to  establish  permanent  agencies  in  leading  foreign  markets, 
and  to  push  the  sale  of  their  goods  directly.  Such  permanent  agencies 
are  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  local  conditions,  to  watch  for  favorable 
opportunities,  to  advertise  by  suitable  methods,  and  to  give  more 
earnest  attention  to  the  extension  of  trade  than  can  be  expected  from 
mere  commission  agents  or  from  traveling  salesmen. 

It  is  especially  necessary  to  the  success  of  export  trade  that  regard 
should  be  given  to  the  conditions  and  the  tastes  of  the  peoples  to 
whom  goods  are  sent.  The  styles  must  be  adapted  to  the  habits, 
notions,  and  prejudices  of  the  inhabitants  and  to  their  stage  of  civili- 
zation. This  is,  of  course,  especially  true  in  the  case  of  trade  with 
the  more  backward  countries  of  the  world.  In  some  cases  the  customs 
or  the  superstitions  of  the  peoples  of  these  countries  are  such  that 
goods  made  and  packed  in  the  ordinary  American  methods  would  be 
altogether  unacceptable.  Again,  goods  must  be  packed  with  a  view 
to  the  methods  of  transportation  and  of  sale  which  are  customary  in 
the  countries  to  which  they  are  sent.  For  example,  as  is  stated  by 
witnesses,  some  goods  sent  to  South  America  and  other  countries  have 
to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  pack  animals  before  reaching  their  desti- 
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nation,  and  the  packages  should  be,  but  often  are  not,  adapted  to 
this  purpose.  The  English  are  somewhat  disposed  to  continue  long- 
established  practices  without,  perhaps,  suflSciently  adjusting  themselves 
to  changes  in  the  demands  of  foreign  countries.  The  Americans 
are  often  inclined  to  consider  anything  produced  by  American  industry 
superior  by  its  very  nature,  and  to  expect  that  the  foreign  buyer  will 
appreciate  this  superiority.  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
peculiarly  skilled  in  adapting  their  goods  and  their  methods  of  dealing 
to  the  characters  and  tastes  of  foreign  races. 

It  is  most  important  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  American  for- 
eign trade  that  the  high  quality  of  goods,  which  has,  in  many  cases, 
been  the  chief  attraction  to  the  foreign  buyer,  should  be  maintained. 
There  should  be  no  dumping  of  inferior  products  upon  the  foreign 
consumer.  Goods  labeled  "made  in  America"  should  more  and  more 
gain  the  reputation  throughout  the  world  of  representing  the  best  of 
workmanship  and  the  most  perfect  adaptation  to  needs. 


V.-COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Commercial  and  industrial  education  need  to  be  considered  in  their 
two  aspects;  their  relation  to  education,  in  the  broader  sense — the 
development  of  the  individual — and  their  relation  to  particular  com- 
mercial or  industrial  pursuits.  In  the  latter  direction  such  training 
may  prove  of  service  to  business  men  and  employers,  and  to  the  general 
public,  as  well  as  to  the  workers  and  employees  directly  receiving 
instruction. 

Only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  people  feel  able  to  pursue  a  purely 
literary  or  liberal  course  of  culture  beyond  the  years  of  childhood. 
Any  education  that  is  to  attract  the  mass  of  the  people  after  the^e 
years  are  past  must  have  a  direct  and  evident  bearing  upon  the  activi- 
ties of  adult  life.  Whether  such  training  takes  the  commercial  or  the 
industrial  direction,  it  is  not  necessary  to  neglect  the  general  training 
and  development  of  the  individual.  On  the  contmry,  both  manual  or 
industrial  work  and  commercial  training  may  be  made  liberalizing  and 
educating  if  they  are  oflfered  in  the  right  way  and  with  the  proper 
accompaniments. 

The  training  of  the  hand  and  the  eye  will  be  pursued  by  different 
methods  according  to  the  object  chiefly  in  view.  In  the  first  place, 
general  education  may  be  the  chief  or  the  exclusive  purpose.  The 
hand  and  the  eye  may  be  trained,  not  with  the  idea  of  developing  skill 
in  any  particular  manual  calling,  but  for  the  pui*pose  of  completing 
the  all-round  development  of  the  pupil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effort 
may  be  made  to  give  a  more  or  less  complete  and  practical  knowledge 
of  some  particular  trade.    The  efforts  directed  to  the  former  end  are 
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more  properly  included  under  the  head  of  manual  training.  Those 
directed  to  the  latter  end  belong  more  strictly  to  industrial  education. 
While  the  development  of  manual  dexterity  and  industrial  skill  are 
highly  important,  they  ought  always  to  take  a  secondary  place  in 
school  work.  Precedence  should  be  given  to  a  broader  and  more  gen- 
eral training.  A  truly  educative  process  throughout  the  period  of 
childhood  is  of  the  first  importance^  even  for  the  increase  of  purely 
industrial  efficiency.  The  general  intelligence  of  American  workmen 
contributes  not  a  little  to  their  superior  productivity.  One  of  the 
foremost  Swiss  manufacturers  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Italians  are 
preeminent  among  the  workmen  of  Europe  in  their  natural  endow- 
ments, and  the  French  come  next,  with  all  the  northern  nations, 
English  and  Teutonic,  in  a  lower  place;  on  the  other  hand^  the 
English  workmen  stand  first  in  special  technical  education  for  their 
particular  crafts;  but  for  general  service  the  men  of  Saxony  and 
Switzerland  are  best  of  all.  The  reason  he  gives  is  that  they  have 
received  a  very  careful  general  education,  which  has  developed  a 
power  of  comprehension  beyond  the  limits  of  a  special  occupation, 
and  has  fitted  them  to  undertake  any  kind  of  business  after  a  brief 
preparation.^ 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

There  used  to  exist  in  the  older  countries  a  system  of  training  of 
young  men  in  the  great  business  houses,  comparable  with  the  system 
of  apprenticeship  in  the  mechanical  trades.  This  system  in  its  full 
development  was  never  established  thoroughly  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  has  now  broken  down,  like  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the 
trades,  even  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  There  seems  to  be  an 
increasing  feeling  in  those  countries  that  the  only  possible  method  of 
developing  thoroughly  efficient  and  trained  men  of  business  is  through 
conmiercial  schools. 

Such  schools  can  impart  much  of  the  knowledge  that  a  business  man 
ought  to  have  in  a  fuller  and  more  connected  way  than  it  can  be  picked 
up,  even  in  the  best  business  office.  They  will  not  attain  the  highest 
utility,  however,  if  their  utilitarian  purpose  is  too  narrowly  conceived. 
Breadth  of  development  is  even  more  valuable  to  the  apprentice  in 
commerce  than  to  the  apprentice  in  a  manual  trade.  A  commercial 
education  should  include  good  courses  in  commercial  law;  in  commer- 
cial geography,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  climatic  conditions,  the 
products,  and  the  commerce  of  our  own  country;  and  in  economics, 
including  something  of  economic  history.  There  should  be  a  develop- 
ment of  the  principles  of  business  ethics. 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1899-1900,  p.  767. 
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BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

The  business  colleges  of  the  United  States  are  private  institutions, 
supported  by  the  fees  of  the  students,  and  usually  run  for  profit. 

At  least  one  business  college  still  exists  which  was  established  in  1840. 
By  1870  twenty-six  such  institutions  made  reports  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  the  number  in  existence  was  no  doubt  greater.  These 
26  schools  had  5,824  students.  In  1880  the  number  of  schools  had 
increased  to  162  and  the  number  of  students  to  27,146.  In  1894,  518 
schools  reported,  with  115,748  students.  From  this  time,  however, 
there  was  a  rapid  falling  off.  In  1899  only  320  schools  reported,  and 
their  students  were  only  70,186.  This  decline  is  due  partly  to  the 
business  depression,  but  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  increasing  number 
of  commercial  coui-ses  in  public  high  schools  and  in  colleges  and 
acadeniies.  These  courses  are  often  superior  in  many  respects  to 
those  offered  by  the  majority  of  the  business  colleges. 

In  the  early  years  of  business  colleges,  the  teaching  was  substantially 
limited  to  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  business  forms. 
Stenography  and  typewriting  were  added  later,  and  the  demand  for 
stenographers  and  typewriters  was  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  schools.  The  courses  of  study  are  usually  short. 
The  time  necessary  for  graduation  in  the  day  courses  is  often  six 
months,  usually  not  more  than  ten,  and  in  a  few  cases  as  few  as  three 
or  four.  The  evening  courses  usually  require  ten  or  twelve  months 
or  more  for  graduation,  but  may  sometimes  be  completed  in  as  short 
a  time  as  six  months.' 

COMMERCIAL  COURSES  IN   SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  167  public  normal  schools  which  reported  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  1897-98  only  19- had  business  courses.  There  were 
business  courses  in  88  of  the  178  normal  schools  reporting,  which  were 
not  supported  by  public  funds.  Such  courses  were  taken  by  5,721 
students  in  all.  In  1898-99,  105  schools  of  both  kinds  reported  busi- 
ness courses,  with  6,126  students  (4,023  male  and  2,103  female)  in  them. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty-three  private  high  schools  and  academies,  out 
of  nearly  2,000  which  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1897-98, 
had  business  courses,  which  were  taken  by  9,740  students.  Only  40 
of  the  653  schools  had  as  many  as  30  students  each  in  commercial 
courses.  In  1898-99,  670  such  schools  reported  10,609  students  (7,136 
male  and  3,473  female)  in  commercial  courses. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  received  reports  from  5,260  public  high 
schools  for  the  years  1897-98.  Of  these  1,018  had  commercial  or  busi- 
ness courses,  which  were  taken  by  31,633  students.     In  many  of  these 

^Reports  of  OommiaBioner  of  Education,  1S97-9S,  pp.  2441,  2463-2477;  1S9S-99, 
p.  2174. 
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schools  the  last  year's  course  is  devoted  largely  to  commercial  studies, 
while  in  many  others  such  studies  are  distributed  through  the  whole 
course  of  four  years.  Only  139  of  the  public  high  schools  had  50  or 
more  commercial  students  each.  In  1898-99,  there  were  38,134  pupils, 
nearly  half  of  whom  (18,737)  were  girls  who  took  business  courses  in 
1,064  public  high  schools. 

In  many  of  the  larger  cities  business  men  and  school  superin- 
tendents have  made  earnest  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  separate 
commercial  high  schools,  with  courses  of  four  years,  comparable  with 
the  regular  4-3'ear  couree  of  the  existing  literary  high  schools.  These 
effoiis  have  not  in  any  case  been  entirely  successful.  The  city  of 
Washington  is  the  only  place  which  has  a  separate  business  high 
school  connected  with  the  city  system  of  schools  and  wholly  supported 
by  public  funds.  The  Business  High  School  of  Washington  was 
established  in  1890.  Its  course,  however,  covers  only  two  years.  In 
other  cities  business  courses  are  established  in  connection  with  the 
regular  work  of  the  literary  high  schools.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Phila- 
delphia and  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York,  the  commercial 
courses  cover  four  years;  elsewhere,  as  in  Brooklyn,  only  two  3'^ears. 

HIGHER   COMMERCIAL   EDUCATION. 

The  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  the  first  institution  in  the  United  States  to  offer  a 
course  of  study  comparable  with  the  regular  collegiate  course,  and 
specializing  in  the  subjects  which  are  most  important  to  thorough 
training  for  business  and  citizenship.  In  the  fall  of  1898  both  the 
University  of  California  and  tl\p  University  of  Chicago  established 
colleges  of  commerce,  with  four-year  courses,  parallel  with  the  cur- 
ricula of  colleges  of  geneitil  cultui^.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  economics 
and  economic  history,  geographical  studies,  technological  studies  relat- 
ing to  the  materials  of  commerce  and  to  transportation,  and  studies  in 
history,  politics,  and  law.  The  Univei^sity  of  California  said  in  its 
announcement:  ''This  college  is  intended  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
the  scientific  study  of  commerce  in  all  its  relations,  and  for  the  higher 
education  of  business  men  and  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  civil 
service."  Several  other  universities  have  lately  established,  or  are 
about  to  establish,  much  more  elaborate  commercial  courses. 

In  the  academic  year  1897-98,  172  colleges,  including  11  State  insti- 
tutions, offered  commercial  or  business  courses.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  these  courses  was  5,869.  In  1898-99  the  number  of  colleges 
was  191,  and  the  number  of  their  students  in  business  courses  was 
6,463.  With  a  few  exceptions,  these  commercial  courses  include  little 
more  than  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  geography, 
commercial  law,  and  stenography  and  typewriting,  in  connection  with 
an  English  course  of  study  cov^ering  about  two  years. 
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GOlfMERCIAL  SCHOOLS  IN   EUROPE. 

There  are  commercial  schools  of  three  kinds  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Switzerland — elementary,  secondary,  and  higher.  The  elementary 
are  found  in  connection  with  the  so-called  continuation  schools  in 
cities.  There  are  evening  and  secular  Sunday  classes.  The  secondary 
are  mostly  day  schools.  Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  them  existed 
in  Germany  in  1895,  though  there  were  fewer  than  30  in  1871.  Of  the 
higher  institutions  there  are  only  one  or  two  in  Austria,  three  or  four 
in  Switzerland,  and  about  half  a  dozen  in  German}'.  They  are  meant 
to  train  commercial  leaders. 

The  German  commercial  schools  have  come  into  existence  through 
the  initiative  of  boards  of  trade  in  commercial  centers.  They  were  at 
first  private  schools,  but  the  communal  governments  have  in  many 
cases  made  them  city  schools,  and  the  State  governments  have  gi*anted 
them  subsidies.     They  are  not  subject  to  any  uniform  regulations. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  European  commercial  high  schools  have 
been  established  by  private  enterprise.  Such  institutions  have  been 
highly  successful  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Turin.  In  other  cases,  boards  of 
trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  trade  leagues,  and  similar  bodies  have 
established  such  schools.  These  great  commercial  high  schools  set 
distinctly  before  themselves  the  educational  as  distinguished  from  the 
directly  utilitarian  purpose.  Those  of  Vienna,  Prague,  Leipzig,  and 
Paris  provide  for  three  years  of  study,  while  our  commercial  colleges 
often  let  their  students  through  in  six  months. 

At  the  same  time,  very  little  provision  has  been  made  in  Europe  for 
commercial  education  which  could  be  characterized  as  of  college  or 
university  grade,  and  could  be  compared,  for  instance,  with  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  University  of  California  or  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Such  oppoi*tunities  for  really  higher  commercial  education 
have  been  limited  to  one-year  courses,  for  graduates  of  gymnasia, 
offered  in  a  few  places,  as  Vienna  and  Venice.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, the  subject  of  higher  commercial  education  has  received  increased 
attention,  especially  in  Germany.  The  "German  Societ}^  for  Com- 
mercial EJducation,''  formed  in  1895,  has  been  active  in  the  matter. 
The  first  institution  in  Germany  for  higher  commercial  education  was 
established  at  Leipzig  in  April,  1898,  and  another  was  established  at 
Aachen,  in  October,  1898.* 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Public  appreciation  of  the  value  of  manual  training  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Several  witnesses  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission have  emphasized  its  importance  in  developing  the  faculties  of 
children,  and  its  economic  value  in  increasing  their  aptness  at  mechan- 

^  Conrad,  Handwdrterbuch  der  Staatswiseenschaften,  Vol.  IV,  p.  603. 
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ical  pursuits.*  The  director  of  the  New  Bedford  Textile  School,  how- 
ever, regards  manual  training  as  ^'to  some  extent  a  waste  of  time.'' 
Students  who  have  been  through  manual  training  schools  are  some- 
what better  prepared  to  profit  by  the  instruction  of  his  school,  but  not 
enough  better  to  pay  for  the  time  the  manual  training  has  taken.  He 
would  think  the  time  better  spent  in  studying  the  arts  and  sciences.' 

The  number  of  public  schools  m  which  manual  training  is  under- 
taken as  a  branch  of  general  education  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1890 
only  37  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over  were  reported  which  made 
manual  tmining  a  part  of  their  public  school  instruction.  The  num- 
ber increase<l  to  95  in  1894,  to  146  in  1898,  and  170  in  1899.  Ninety- 
seven  of  those  reporting  in  1899  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  division 
and  48  in  the  North  Central  division,  leaving  only  25  in  the  remainder 
of  the  country. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  manual-training  schools  reported  sta- 
tistics to  the  Commissioner  of  Eklucation  for  the  school  year  1898-99. 
One  thousand  and  seventy-seven  teachers  give  tmning  in  these 
schools,  and  38,621  pupils,  of  whom  23,002  are  male,  receive  such 
instruction.  Over  17,000  pupils  were  in  the  North  Atlantic  States, 
nearly  13,000  in  the  North  Central.  The  Western  division  had  5,260 
pupils;  the  South  Atlantic,  2,366;  and  the  South  Central,  954.  Schools 
connected  with  the  public-school  system,  as  well  as  schools  otherwise 
supported,  are  included  in  the  list,  so  far  as  they  are  primarily  devoted 
to  manual  or  technical  instruction. 

In  nearly  all  these  schools  a  large  place  is  given  to  both  freehand  and 
mechanical  drawing.  The  variety  of  occupations  in  which  instruction 
is  given  is  very  great.  Among  the  most  common  are  clay  modeling, 
carpentry,  wood  turning  and  wood  carving,  pattern  making,  forging, 
molding  (metal),  and  machine-shop  work;  and  for  girls  sewing  and 
cooking. 

The  great  majority  of  the  schools  referred  to  are  manual  training 
rather  than  trade  schools.  They  are  meant  to  contribute  to  the  gen- 
eral development  of  the  pupils  rather  than  to  give  them  an  immediate 
industrial  efficiency.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  attempt  is  made  to 
turn  out  piuctical  workmen.  The  New  York  Trade  Schools  teach,  with 
this  end,  carpentry,  electrical  work,  plastering,  steam  fitting,  forging, 
sheet-metal  work,  plumbing,  bricklaying,  printing,  and  house,  sign, 
and  fresco  painting.  Spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  textile  design- 
ing are  taught  in  several  textile  centers. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN   EUROPE. 

Manual  training  is  much  less  practiced  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Germany  than  in  those  of  the  United  States.     The  idea  of  introducing 

'  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  61, 65, 66, 231;  Vol.  XIV,  pp. 
87, 353, 358. 
'  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  554. 
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it  there  seems  to  meet  with  comparatively  little  favor.  A  great  deal 
of  manual  instruction  is  given,  however,  in  the  so-called  continuation 
or  supplementary  schools.  These  are  intended  to  cover  three  years  of 
the  student's  life,  from  the  close  of  the  period  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, which  is  supposed  to  be  the  fourteenth  year  of  age,  to  the  seven- 
teenth 3'^ear.  A  large  proportion  of  the  minor  German  States,  have 
given  more  attention  to  continuation  schools  than  Prussia;  the  courses 
of  instruction  differ  widely;  many  of  the  schools,  especiall^^  those  in 
rural  districts,  merely  carrying  on  the  literary  and  general  training 
which  has  been  begun  in  the  elementary  schools,  while  othere,  including 
the  most  of  those  in  the  towns,  devote  themselves  largely  to  prepara- 
tion for  industrial  life.  Instruction  is  given,  not  only  during  ordinary 
day  school  hours,  but  also,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  the  evening  and 
on  Sundays. 

Manual  training  was  made  obligatory  in  all  primary  schools  in  France 
in  1882,  but  comparatively  little  actual  progress  has  been  made  in 
developing  it  in  them.  Several  large  towns  established  school  work- 
shops for  carpentry,  turning,  and  ironwork,  when  the  law  of  1882 
was  passed,  but  the  experiment  proved  a  failure.  It  was  found  that 
boys  were,  as  a  rule,  incapable  of  handling  a  file  or  a  chisel  before 
the  age  of  1.2  or  13  years.  The  official  regulations  of  1887  contemplate 
workshop  instruction  only  for  the  higher  course — 11  to  13  years — in 
primary  schools^  and  this  coui*se  is  organized  in  only  a  few  town  schools. 

In  1897  Paris  had  185  elementary  schools,  of  which  88  had  wood- 
work, 32  both  wood  and  iron  work,  and  65  neither.  In  these  cases 
the  manual  work  is  strictly  supplementary  to  the  general  education. 
In  the  Ecole  Salicis — one  of  the  most  completely  organized — manual 
work  occupies  twelve  and  one-half  hours  a  week  in  the  highest  divi- 
sion, six  hours  in  the  middle  division,  and  five  hours  in  the  lowest  or 
elementary  division.  In  the  lowest  division  the  work  is  cutting  and 
weaving  paper;  in  the  middle  division,  wood  and  iron  work,  modeling 
and  making  sketches,  are  included,  and  the  same  work  is  developed  in 
the  highest  division. 

Manual  training  has  received  a  very  high  development  in  Sweden, 
under  the  name  of  sloyd;  and  the  name,  with  more  or  less  of  the 
Swedish  system,  has  been  copied  somewhat  extensively  both  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

APPRENTICESHIP. 

Industrial  education  mav  be  understood  to  include  all  direct  instruc- 
tion  in  the  practice  of  particular  trades,  as  far  as  it  is  chiefly  intended 
to  promote  trade  skill  and  efficiency.  The  argument  for  it  rests  on 
sc   tewhat  different  grounds  from  those  which  make  manual  training 
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seem  desirable.  The  purpose  of  education,  in  the  broader  sense,  need 
not  and  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  trade  instruction;  but  it  is  a  sub- 
ordinate puiT)ose.  The  need  of  formal  methods  of  industrial  instruc- 
tion depends  either  on  the  need  of  specially  trained  leaders — foremen, 
superintendents,  and  the  like — or  on  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  a  trade  in  the  actual  practice  of  it. 

In  the  davs  of  smaller  business  units,  the  manual  trades  were 
acquired,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  system  of  apprenticeship 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  master  of  the  craft.  The  conditions 
of  modern  industry  have  practically  destroyed  this  system,  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  other  industrial  countries  as  well. 
The  mutual  binding  of  apprentice  and  master  by  a  written  indenture, 
formerly  so  genei'al,  has  almost  ceased.  Boys  are  taken  into  shops,  not 
as  apprentices,  but  as  helpers.  They  get  no  more  instruction  than  is 
necessary  to  make  them  immediately^  useful  from  day  to  day.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  learn  a  trade  in  a  great  modern  establishment. 
"Nowadays  the  apprentice  commonly  learns  under  a  master  who 
practices  but  a  part  of  a  trade,  and  he  himself  is  taught  only  one 
portion  of  that  part."*  One  witness  before  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion declared  in  terms  that  the  apprenticeship  system  is  now  worthless 
and  impracticable,  and  that  no  effort  ought  to  be  made  any  longer  to 
maintain  it.» 

The  maintenance  of  the  apprenticeship  system  is  still  desired  by  the 
trade  unions,'  and  the  idea  of  substituting  school  instruction  for  shop 
practice  seems  to  have  made  no  great  headway  among  employers. 
One  large  employer  described  to  the  Commission  the  system  of  formal 
indenture,  which  his  company  still  maintains.  The  indentured  appren- 
tices are  especially  ti-ained  to  become  inspectors  and  foremen.* 

It  is  recognized  by  the  French  school  authorities  that  no  school 
training,  however  careful,  can  fully  take  the  place  of  pi*actical  shop 
work.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  school  to  over-elaboration  and  indif- 
ference to  the  element  of  time.  The  French  system  of  apprenticeship 
schools  is  based,  however,  on  the  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
trade  apprenticeship  in  the  older  sense  of  the  term  is  extinct. 

Several  German  States  have  given  attention  to  maintaining  the  ti'ain- 
ing  of  apprentices  in  workshops.  Subsidies  have  been  paid  in  Baden, 
and  also  in  Switzerland,  to  masters  and  shopowners  who  would  under- 
take the  work  of  training  apprentices.  In  Switzerland  it  is  customary 
to  subject  apprentices  at  the  completion  of  their  terms  to  examination 


'Sylvanus  P.  Thompson,  F.  R.  S.,  in  International  Congress  on  Technical  Educa- 
tion, London,  June,  1897;  Report  of  Proceedings,  p.  142. 

*  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  105,  106. 
'  See  p.  809,  below. 

*  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  351-352.     See  also  Vol.  VII, 
p.  325. 
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by  a  public  authority.  In  some  cantons  the  examination  is  compul- 
sory. The  system  of  examinations  is  uniform  throughout  Switzerland, 
and  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  Swiss  Industrial  Society.  The 
examination  includes  practical  tests  in  shop  work,  and  questions  both 
in  the  technique  of  the  ti*ade  and  in  the  ordinary  school  studies.  In 
Baden  and  in  Hesse  also  there  are  apprentice  examinations  regulated 
by  the  State. 

Neither  the  partial  payment  of  the  cost  of  training  apprentices  from 
public  funds,  nor  official  tests  of  the  thoroughness  of  their  training, 
seem  to  be  practicable  in  our  country  at  present.  It  appears  not 
impossible,  however,  for  employers  to  provide  for  the  thorough  trade 
instruction  of  a  certain  number  of  youth,  with  gain  to  themselves  as 
well  as  to  the  apprentices.  This  becomes  more  practicable  with  the 
growth  of  business  establishments  which  have  the  character  of  great 
permanent  public  institutions.  The  Midvale  Steel  Company  finds  its 
account,  its  president  thinks,  in  the  friendship  of  young  men  whom  it 
has  trained,  even  when  they  leave  it  and  devote  their  service  to  other 
companies.^  Still  more  evident  is  the  gain  to  a  great  establishment  in 
the  possession  of  a  force  of  carefully  trained  apprentices  from  which 
to  recruit  its  own  staff. 

Aside  from  these  considerations,  however,  it  might  be  practicable 
for  employers,  if  they  were  willing  to  give  real  and  careful  instruc- 
tion in  their  shops,  to  make  arrangements  with  pupils  who  would 
appreciate  such  instruction,  under  which  it  would  be  directly  paid 
for.  The  payment  would  normally  be  obtained  by  paying  the 
apprentice  less  wages  in  the  last  part  of  his  time  than  his  work  would 
be  worth.  It  is  only  in  the  last  part  of  the  term  that  the  services  of 
the  apprentice  could  be  of  considerable  value.  To  discourage  him 
from  abandoning  his  place  before  his  term  is  finished,  some  part  of 
his  wages  throughout  the  whole  term  might  be  withheld  until  the  end. 

The  eagerness  to  earn  something  quickly  is  one  of  the  great  obstacles 
to  the  maintenance  of  an  apprenticeship  system,  and  the  difficulty  on 
this  ground  would  be  aggravated  by  holding  back  wages.  But  the 
same  difficulty  stands  in  the  way  of  any  plan  for  devoting  time  to 
careful  training.  Every  such  plan  involves  a  sacrifice  of  present  earn- 
ings for  the  sake  of  increased  efficiency  in  the  future. 

The  peculiar  difficulty  of  the  apprenticeship  system  is  that,  as  the 
boy  approaches  the  end  of  his  term  and  begins  to  produce  nearly  as 
much  as  a  journeyman,  it  seems  to  him  unjust  that  he  should  not 
receive  nearly  a  journeypian's  wages.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  remember 
that  he  is  now  paying  his  employer  for  his  industrial  education.  This 
sense  of  injustice  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  proverbial  idle- 
ness of  apprentices,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  in 


\ 


*  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  351. 
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the  way  of  a  general  revival  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  any  form 
which  does  not  permit  the  fixing  of  the  apprentice's  wages  in  some- 
what close  correspondence  with  his  productiveness. 

INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOLS. 

It  is  industrial  education  in  the  stricter  sense  which  is  especially 
felt  to  be  needed  for  the  strengthening  of  the  industries  of  the  country 
in  international  competition,  as  well  as  for  general  progress  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  production.  Many  witnesses  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  have  called  attention  to  its  importance  in  both  these 
aspects.  The  superiority  of  the  opportunities  for  industrial  education 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  repeatedly  emphasized. 

The  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  testified 
that  an  American  who  had  taken  a  three  years'  course  in  textile  color- 
ing in  Germany,  and  then  had  taken  charge  of  the  dyeing  and  finishing 
in  a  large  American  textile  establishment,  visiting  Geimany  after  ten 
years,  declared  that  the  improvement  of  methods  in  a  factory  with 
which  he  was  familiar  had  been  so  great  that  he  would  not  have  known 
that  he  was  in  the  same  establishment.  He  attributed  the  remarkable 
advance  to  the  filling  of  all  positions  with  trained  experts  from  the 
industrial  schools.^ 

The  number  of  efficient  trade  schools  in  the  United  States  is  not 
great,  but  some  of  them  are  believed  to  be  as  efficient  as  any  in  the 
world.  The  New  York  Ti'ade  Schools  are  devoted  chiefly  to  the  build- 
ing trades,  and  the  practical  effectiveness  of  their  instruction  in  the 
ail  of  bricklaying  has  been  testified  to  by  an  experienced  employer 
before  the  Industrial  Commission.*  This  establishment  was  founded 
in  1881  as  a  private  entei*prise,  and  has  been  maintained  at  a  consider- 
able annual  loss  to  the  founder.  The  annual  attendance  is  between 
500  and  600. 

More  important,  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  international 
ti'ade,  are  such  institutions  as  the  School  of  Industrial  AH  at  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  opened  in  1877,  and  was  at  first  a  school  of  drawing 
only;  but  a  textile  school  was  established  in  connection  with  it  in  1884, 
and  has  become  its  principal  feature.  There  is  a  school  of  carving, 
and  modeling  is  taught  with  reference  both  to  architectural  ornamen- 
tation and  to  pottery.  Designing  is  also  taught  in  its  application  to 
surface  decoration  and  to  printing  on  papers  and  textures  of  all  kinds; 
and  instruction  in  leather  work  as  applied  to  bookbinding  is  also  given. 
In  the  textile  school  thorough  instruction  is  given  in  weaving,  in 
dyeing,  in  designing,  and  in  the  choice  and  *use  of  materials.  The 
school  appeals  to  two  distinct  classes  of  pupils,  one  in  the  day  classes 
and  one  in  the  evening  classes.  The  evening  classes  are  composed 
largely  of  working  men  and  women  actually  engaged  in  the  miUs, 

*  Rejwrts  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  130. 

*  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commiseion,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  106. 
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usually  in  positions  of  some  responsibility,  as  foremen  or  as  drafts- 
men. The  day  classes  are  composed  almost  exclusively  of  young  men 
and  young  women,  largely  those  of  good  family  and  education.  The 
course  in  the  day  classes  covers  three  years,  and  the  student  acquires 
a  very  thorough  technical  knowledge  of  such  branches  of  the  textile 
industry  as  he  specializes  on. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Art  is  supported  partly  by  appropria- 
tions from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Lowell  and  New  Bedford  Textile  Schools  have  in  like  manner  been 
aided  by  the  city  authorities  of  New  Bedford  and  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

These  schools,  at  least  in  their  day  classes  and  their  more  thorough 
courses,  are  designed  rather  for  the  leaders  of  industry,  the  foremen 
and  superintendents,  than  for  the  rank  and  file.  The  opportunity  for 
such  schools  is  necessarily  limited,  because  the  number  of  leaders 
required  is  relatively  small.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  opportunity  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  in  which  the  ordinary  day  workers,  or  at 
least  the  higher  ranks  of  them,  may  increase  their  knowledge  and 
their  technical  efficiency. 

These  schools  of  lower  grade,  for  the  wage-earner,  increase  his 
resourcefulness,  both  by  broadening  his  empirical  knowledge  and  by 
providing  a  rational  basis  for  it.  They  can  give  a  valuable  preparatory 
training  to  the  youth  who  have  not  yet  taken  up  their  callings;  and 
they  can  supply  deficiencies  in  the  knowledge  of  those  who  are  already 
at  work.  It  is  for  the  latter  purpose  that  evening  classes  are  particu- 
larly necessary. 

It  has  been  said  that  trades  can  never  be  learned  in  a  school,  but 
that  they  can  not  be  properly  learned  without  a  school.  Workmen 
who  have  had  school  training,  involving  some  elementary  knowledge 
of  theory,  and  such  application  of  theory  as  the  conditions  of  a  school 
make  possible,  should  be  more  efficient  than  those  who  have  gained 
all  their  knowledge  in  the  shop;  but  the  school  is  the  complement  of 
the  shop,  and  can  not  take  its  place.  Both  are  needed  for  a  complete 
industrial  training. 

The  industrial  value  of  technical  education  for  the  rank  and  file 
varies  greatly  in  different  occupations.  In  the  chemical  industries, 
for  instance,  nearly  all  the  work  is  done  by  mere  laborers,  whose 
efficiency  would  be  very  slightly  increased  by  any  instruction  in  the 
theory  of  their  work.  The  progress  and  the  success  of  such  an  industry 
depend  upon  the  skill  of  a  few  superior  officers.  In  the  machine- 
buildinfif  trade  almost  everv  workman  can  do  more  and  better  work  if 
his  knowledge  of  the  trade  is  increased. 

INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION   IN   EUROPE. 

France  was  the  first  countiy  in  which  deliberate  industrial  education 
was  introduced.    The  beginnings  of  it  there  were  due  to  Colbert,  the 
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great  minister  of  finance  under  Louis  XIV.  The  admitted  superiority 
of  the  French  people  in  many  lines  of  production,  particularly  in  the 
more  artistic  manufactures,  has  often  been  attributed  to  the  French 
system  of  industrial  training.  The  international  expositions  of  1851, 
1866,  and  1862  convinced  the  people  of  England,  Germany,  and 
Austria  that  they  must  adopt  similar  measures  for  the  promotion  of 
their  own  skill.  The  South  Kensington  Museum,  with  its  ait  schools, 
founded  by  Prince  Albert  in  1857,  was  the  first  great  product  of  this 
conviction.  Some  36  schools  of  industrial  art  have  been  established 
in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  since  1868. 

There  are  three  schools  at  Paris  which  teach  decorative  art  and  its 
direct  application  to  industry.  Instruction  is  given  in  decoration  as 
applied  to  architecture  and  furniture,  in  painting  on  porcelain,  in 
sculpture  in  wood,  stone,  and  marble,  in  theatrical  and  domestic  deco- 
ration, and  in  textile  designing.  It  is  found  that  boys  fresh  from 
school  do  not  work  fast  enough  to  be  very  profitable  commercially. 
At  the  same  time  fear  of  competition  makes  the  actual  trade  workers 
unfavorably  disposed  to  the  schools. 

A  French  law  of  1892  provided  for  the  establishment,  under  the 
minister  of  commerce  and  industry,  of  schools  designed  to  instruct  and 
train  clerks  and  workmen  whose  services  can  be  at  once  utilized  in  the 
countinghouse  and  the  workshop.  Ten  such  schools  of  industry,  and 
11  combined  schools  of  industry  and  commerce,  besides  one  exclu- 
sively commercial,  had  been  established  up  to  December,  1897.  In  the 
schools  of  industry  from  thirty  to  thirty-three  hours  of  workshop  or 
manual  work  per  week  are  given,  out  of  a  total  period  of  instruction 
of  from  forty-six  and  one-half  to  fifty -one  hours,  exclusive  of  nine 
hours  allotted  to  the  preparation  of  lessons.  These  schools  are  admit- 
tedly- based  on  the  need  of  forming  a  new  class  of  apprentices  and 
workmen,  'n  view  of  the  complete  collapse  of  *^^he  apprenticeship 
system. 

France  has  also  three  national  technical  schools,  opened  in  1886  and 
in  1887,  which  are  designed  to  give  a  complete  industrial  education, 
beginning  with  the  earliest  age  of  school  attendance.  Each  includes 
an  infant  school,  receiving  boys  between  3  and  7  years  old,  as  well  as 
an  elementary  school  and  a  higher  elementary  technical  school.  Some 
manual  work  is  given  from  the  first.  Work  in  the  shop  begins  at  12 
or  13  years  of  age.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  a  special 
branch  or  trade  is  selected,  and  the  work  of  the  rest  of  the  course  is 
specialized  with  this  in  view.  Notwithstanding  this  specialization,  the 
best  pupils  seem  to  require  a  year  or  two  of  practical  shop  work 
before  they  can  be  considered  masters  of  their  crafts.  Instruction  in 
the  schools  is  gratuitous.  A  considerable  number  of  the  pupils  are 
boarders,  and  pay  600  francs  a  year  for  board. 

The  public  industrial  education  of  Germany  is  provided  in  schools 
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of  three  general  sorts:  First,  the  continuation  or  supplementary 
schools;  second,  schools  of  design  for  the  industrial  arts;  and,  third, 
purely  trade  schools.  Each  of  these  schools  is  specially  designed  to 
aid  the  particular  community  in  which  and  by  which  it  is  established. 
The  State  does  not  establish  them,  though  it  contributes  to  their 
support.  They  form  no  uniform  system.  No  two  have  the  same 
course  of  study. 

The  schools  of  the  first  class,  the  continuation  schools,  have  already 
been  referred  to  in  discussing  the  development  of  manual  training  in 
Europe.  These  schools,  however,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  work 
which  they  do  for  young  pupils,  do  also  a  great  work  in  supplementing 
the  industrial  training  of  adults  who  are  already  engaged  in  trades. 
When  a  workman  feels  that  he  would  be  helped  by  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  or  in  any  other  branch  which  is  offered  in  a  neighbor- 
ing continuation  school,  he  goes  there,  pursues  the  particular  course 
he  wants,  and  drops  out  again. 

The  schools  of  the  second  clcuss  are  meant  as  nurseries  of  invention 
and  design.  They  are  found  only  in  the  large  industrial  centers. 
Three-fifths  of  their  time  is  given  to  drawing  and  mathematics. 
There  are  both  day  and  evening  classes.  They  rareh'  have  workshops. 
The  most  of  the  students  are  apprentices  or  journeymen,  and  can 
make  models  at  home  or  in  the  shop  after  designs  made  in  school. 

The  third  kind  of  schools,  the  purely  ti*ade  schools,  are  intended  to 
directly  aid  the  trades  by  shortening  the  period  of  apprenticeship  and 
developing  skill  in  manual  labor.  These  advanced  trade  schools  are 
found  in  industrial  centers  only.  They  are  established  by  the  com- 
munities and  subsidized  by  the  State. 

There  are  also  foremen's  schools,  which  offer  to  young  and  old 
laborers^the  opportunity  of  gaining  in  the  shortest  possible  time  such 
technical  knowledge  and  ability  as  can  not  well  be  acquired  in  practice 
or  in  an  industrial  continuation  school,  but  which  is  indispensable  for 
a  foreman  or  a  self-dependent  manager. 

No  institutions  have  contributed  more  than  the  German  textile 
schools  to  the  world-wide  reputation  which  German  technical  educa- 
tion has  obtained.  There  are  six  so-called  higher  weaving  schools  in 
Prussia,  designed  to  prepare  factory  owners  and  superintendents. 
That  at  Crefeld  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated.  It  has  extensive 
chemical  laboratories — for  experiments  in  dyeing,  as  well  as  for  instruc- 
tion— ^physical  laboratories,  designing  rooms,  and  a  great  variety  of 
weaving  machinery,  intended,  indeed,  to  present  every  kind  of  loom 
in  use  in  the  world.  In  the  weaving  school  proper  there  were  in  1897 
108  regular  day  students,  while  about  250  weavers  and  others 
employed  in  the  mills  attended  on  Sunday  for  drawing  and  lectures. 

At  the  school  for  spinning  and  weaving  wool,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a 
considerable  number  of  regular  workmen  are  employed,  who  instruct 
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the  60  8tudent8  and  are  at  the  same  time  aHHinted  bv  them.  The  con- 
dition.s  are,  ho  far  a^s  possible,  those  of  a  regular  factory.  At  Crefeld, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  students  do  all  the  work,  under  the  direction 
of  two  weaving  and  two  dyeing  masters. 

.  SCHOOLS  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

The  school  of  technology  differs  from  the  schools  heretofore  spoken 
of,  as  the  college  or  the  university  differs  from  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  school.  It  is  a  plac^e  of  liberal  education,  both  general  and 
technical.  Its  work  is  to  train  the  line  officers  of  the  industrial  army 
and  the  scientific  leaders  of  technical  progress.  Its  importance,  there- 
fore, is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  students.  In  some 
of  the  lower  branches  of  industrial  education  the  United  States  lags 
behind  Germany  and  France;  but  it  is  believed  that  no  better  facili- 
ties can  be  found  in  the  world,  for  the  highest  and  broadest  techno- 
logical ti*aining,  than  exist  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  technological  schools  in  the  world  were  the  Ecole  des  Fonts 
et  Chaussees,  established  in  1716,  and  the  6cole  Polytechnique,  in  1794. 
No  higher  institution  of  technology  in  any  country  but  Finance  is  older 
than  the  nineteenth  century.  That  at  Prague,  the  next  in  age,  was 
established  in  1806.  Austria  now  has  6  such  institutions;  Germany, 
9;  Switzerland,  1,  and  Russia,  1.  The  9  German  schools  had  10,813 
students  in  the  winter  of  1898-99,  and  the  6  Austrian  schools  4,452.^ 

Forty -three  American  institutions,  classified  b}'^  the  Bureau  of  Eklu- 
cation  as  schools  of  technology,  reported  to  the  Bureau  in  the  academic 
year  1898-99.  The  greater  number  are  primarily  agricultural  colleges. 
The  43  institutions  had  8,858  male  students  and  1,279  female  students 
in  their  collegiate  departments,  besides  180  male  students  and  60  female 
students  in  their  graduate  departments^.  The  most  important  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  is  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  with 
1,124  male  students  and  47  female  students.  The  list  does  not  include 
the  very  important  technological  departments  of  such  institutions  as 
Coi'nell  University  and  Columbia  Univeraity. 


The  subject  of  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  industrial  combinations.  The  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  industrial  combinations  and  the  report 
on  labor,  which  includes  a  review  and  recommendations  regarding 
labor  employed  in  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce,  follow. 

^Conrad,  Handworterbuch  der  Staatswiaseiiechaften,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  606,  607, 
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The  tendency  to  consolidate  competing  establishmentn  in  various 
industries  has  been  so  pronounced  in  recent  years  aiS  to  create  much 
apprehension  of  monopoly.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  effects  of  the 
legislation  against  the  so-called  trusts  has  l)een  to  drive  the  corpora- 
tions wishing  to  combine  from  the  old  forms  which  often  contained 
the  seeds  of  disintegration,  into  the  new  form  of  a  single  large  corpo- 
ration. Apparently  the  methods  of  consolidation  have  been  strength- 
ened and  improved.  The  economic  advantages  of  combination,  and 
the  apparent  success  of  most  of  the  new  companies,  have  led  many  of 
the  ablest  business  men  and  economists  to  the  conclusion  that  the  com- 
binations have  become  an  established  factor  in  the  industrial  life  of 
the  nation.  Not  all  of  the  problems,  however,  have  been  worked  out, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  new  companies  are  as 
safe  for  investment  as  the  old,  and  whether  or  not  the  public  interest 
is  in  any  way  endangered  by  them. 

Without  going  into  a  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
combination  under  public  supervision  is  better  for  the  people  than 
injurious  competition,  it  has  seemed  to  the  Industrial  Commission 
pertinent  to  trace  the  evolution  of  industrial  combinations  and  the 
progress  of  legislation  aimed  to  prevent  trusts  or  avert  their  evils 
and  dangers,  to  the  end  that  such  changes  in  public  policy  may  be  rec- 
ommended as  the  newest  conditions  suggest.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
people  desire  to  preserve  and  will  preserve  laws  to  protect  the  public 
from  all  the  dangers  of  conspiracy  and  extortion,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  desire  to  promote  and  will  promote  the  most  scientific  and 
economical  methods  of  business. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMBINATIONS. 

In  all  countries  and  in  practically  all  times,  whenever  business  has 
developed  so  that  competition  has  become  somewhat  severe,  it  has  been 
customary  for  dealers  to  make  agreements,  more  or  less  formal,  in 
order  to  maintain  profitable  prices.  In  many  cases,  without  formal 
agreements,  local  grocers,  butchers,  dry  goods  dealers,  and  others, 
from  noting  the  prices  set  by  one  another,  gradually  evolve  a  cus- 
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tomary  price  for  most  articles  of  merchandise.  In  order  to  secure 
business  it  is  usual  for  each  competitor  to  make  from  time  to  time 
''leaders"  of  some  few  articles,  and  to  cut  prices  on  those  articles 
down  to  unremunerative  rates,  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  customers 
may  be  attracted  to  the  establishment,  and  profits  made  from  the  sale 
of  other  goods  on  which  the  customarj^  rates  are  maintained.  Any 
decided  lowering  in  prices  of  many  articles  is  likely  to  precipitate  a 
competitive  "run,''  which  eventually  results  in  the  destruction  of  one 
or  more  of  the  rivals,  or  in  some  form  of  agreement  to  put  prices  back 
to  reasonable  rates  and  maintain  them.  Such  informal  agreements  are 
probably  less  frequent  among  manufacturers  than  dealers,  but  even 
here  they  exist.  The  sharper  the  competition,  the  more  likely  are 
agreements  to  be  formed. 

POOLS   AMONG   MANUFACTURERS. 

Until  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war  business  in  the  United  States 
was  so  much  loc^alized,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  facilities  for  trans- 
portation and  the  relative  smallness  of  the  capital  invested,  that  no 
large  combinations  were  made. 

The  rapid  development  of  business  in  the  years  following  the  war, 
together  with  the  artificial  stimulus  given  to  certain  lines  of  industry, 
either  b}'^  internal-i*evenue  legislation,  as  in  the  case  of  manufacture 
of  spirits,  or  by  the  special  demand  created  by  the  war  itself  and  by 
the  reaction  following  it,  led  to  seveml  combinations  of  a  wider  reach. 
The  spirits  business  especially  had  attracted  very  large  sums  of  capi- 
tal, and  the  producing  capacity  had  bec^ome  far  beyond  that  required 
to  meet  the  country's  normal  demand  at  reasonable  prices.  The  result 
was  cutting  of  prices,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  stock,  so  that 
the  business  often  became  unprofitable.  To  avoid  this  the  manufac- 
turers met  from  time  to  time,  and  entered  into  agreements  to  limit 
the  annual  output  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  producing  capacity 
of  the  various  establishments.  At  one  time  this  limit  was  placed*  at  40 
per  cent;  at  another  time  even  as  low  as  28  per  cent.  In  another 
instance,  in  order  to  remove  the  surplus  stock  from  the  market  and  to 
enable  the  various  companies  to  make  their  domestic  sales  at  profit- 
able rates,  an  assessment  was  levied  upon  each  distiller  entering  the 
combination,  to  raise  a  fund  to  pay  for  the  exportation  of  the  surplus 
stock  at  a  loss. 

These  pools  in  various  lines  of  business,  inc>luding  agreements  upon 
output  and  prices,  were  found  to  be  in  each  case  only  temporarily 
eflFective.  Whenever  prices  were  remunerative,  each  competing  manu- 
facturer naturally  found  it  desirable  to  extend  his  sales,  and  the 
agreement  was  likely  to  be  broken. 

The  application  by  the  courts  of  the  common  law  regarding  restraint 
of  trade  also  tended  to  weaken  these  pools.  Under  the  common  law, 
both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade 
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have  been  held  invalid.  It  is  true  that,  when  the  limitation  has  covered 
only  certain  sections  of  the  country  or  short  times,  contracts  in  partial 
restraint  of  trade,  if  considered  reasonable,  have  been  regularly  upheld 
by  the  courts. 

For  short  periods  these  pools  and  other  forms  of  price  and  selling 
agreements  were  very  conmion. 

RELATIONS  OF  COMBINATIONS  WITH   RAILROADS. 

In  the  sixties,  refiners  of  petroleum  found  that  competition  among 
themselves  was  lessening  their  profits.  In  the  next  decade  an  impor- 
tant group  of  them,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
had  reached  certain  understandings  regarding  output  and  prices,  which 
made  competition  in  that  industry  less  severe. 

During  the  seventies  and  eighties  railroad  consolidation  had  not 
taken  place  to  any  great  extent,  but  the  various  lines  usually  competed 
vigorously  for  trafilc  to  and  from  common  points.  The  railroads,  like 
some  of  the  manufacturing  industries,  had  found  excessive  competi- 
tion unprofitable,  and  often  ruinous.  They,  therefore,  entered  into 
various  undei*standings,  providing  for  a  division  of  trafiSc,  and  in  some 
cases  for  a  pooling  of  earnings  on  agreed  percentages. 

Large  shippers,  through  the  desire  of  railroad  managers  to  secure 
traflSc,  often  succeeded  in  obtaining  special  concessions.  At  compet- 
ing points  it  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  that  the  large 
shippers  received  either  special  rates  or  rebates  from  the  published 
rates.  Among  the  most  active  of  such  shippers  favored  by  rebate 
arrangements  was  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  practice  was 
begun  by  other  oil  companies  preceding  it,  which  were  organized  and 
managed  largely  by  the  same  men  who  afterwards  became  so  promi- 
nent in  connection  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  Standard 
and  these  earlier  companies  not  only  received  rebates  upon  their  ship- 
ments over  certain  lines  of  railroad,  but,  in  some  instances,  were 
paid  a  percentage  upon  all  shipments  of  oil  over  the  road,  includ- 
ing even  those  of  their  rivals.  In  return  for  these  favors  given  by 
the  railroads,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  rendered  certain  services, 
both  by  providing  special  facilities  to  the  railroad  for  its  ship- 
ments, and  by  acting  as  an  evener  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
railroad  pools;  that  is,  when  several  railroads  had  agreed  upon  a  divi- 
sion of  traflic,  this  company,  by  virtue  of  its  large  shipments,  could 
turn  its  traffic  from  month  to  month  to  either  one  road  or  another  as 
occasion  required,  in  order  to  give  to  each  road  its  proper  percentage 
of  shipments. 

Whatever  the  services  rendered  by  the  Standard  to  the  railroads 
may  have  been,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  performed  at  comparatively 
little,  if  any,  additional  expense  to  itself,  and  that  it  derived  so  great 
an  advantage  therefrom,  timt  its  rivals  found  it  impossible  to  stand 
in  the  face  of  competition  of  this  nature. 
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TRUST    AGREEMENTS    AND    SUBSEQUENT    CONSOLIDATED    CORPORATIONS. 

The  managers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio  and  of  other 
companies  associated  with  it,  found  that  pools  and  ordinaiy  forms  of 
agreement  regarding  prices  and  output  did  not  give  sufficient  power 
over  the  various  members,  either  to  control  the  market  or  to  secure  the 
most  efficient  methods  of  production.  In  consequence  this  company 
first  devised  and  put  into  effect  the  so-called  trust  agreement,  by  which 
numerous  individuals,  firms,  and  corporations,  formerly  competitors, 
were  brought  together  in  1882  into  the  one  Standard  Oil  Trust.  The 
trust  was  organized  substantially  as  follows:  A  board  of  nine  trus- 
tees received  in  trust  from  each  of  the  different  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment, either  an  assignment  of  stock  with  full  voting  power,  or  in  some 
other  way  the  absolute  control  of  the  management  of  the  separate 
properties.  The  trustees  issued  in  return  for  these  assignments,  or 
other  controlling  power,  trust  certificates  representing  the  respective 
valuations  of  the  plants.  All  the  properties  were  then  managed  by 
these  nine  trustees  in  complete  harmony.  The  profits  were  distributed 
among  the  holders  of  the  trust  certificates  as  if  they  were  dividends 
on  stock,  independent  of  the  question  whether  the  original  property, 
for  which  one  had  received  his  trust  certificate,  was  making  profits  or 
was  idle. 

This  success  in  harmonizing  divergent  interests  in  the  oil-refining 
industry  led  to  similar  arrangements  in  other  industries.  The  Dis- 
tillers' and  Cattle  Feeders'  Company  (the  so-called  Whisky  Trust),  the 
Sugar  Refineries  Company  (the  Sugar  Trust),  and  other  similar  organi- 
zations with  large  capital  and  influence,  were  soon  established.  Since 
these  organizations  were  not  incorporated,  there  was  no  immediate 
means  by  which  public  officials  or  private  individuals  could  learn 
the  nature  of  their  business.  It  seemed  in  several  cases  that  they 
were  acquiring  a  monopoly,  and  suits  were  brought  in  several  States, 
which  raised  the  question  of  their  legality;  and  in  others  legislation 
was  enacted  against  them.  Hostile  decisions  of  the  courts,  together 
with  this  new  legislation,  forced  the  trusts  to  change  their  form. 
The  Standard  Oil  Trust  was  dissolved  in  1892.  The  property  held 
by  the  trust  was  distributed  among  twenty  different  coiporations 
in  various  States  and  localities.  In  each  of  these  corporations  the 
former  nine  trustees,  as  individuals  acting  together,  held  control,  so 
that  the  same  unity  of  management  of  the  twenty  separate  companies 
was  maintained  as  had  existed  under  the  one  trust.  The  whisky 
trust  was  changed  into  the  form  of  a  single  corporation — the  Dis- 
tilling and  Cattle  Feeding  Company — which  took  over  most  of  the 
properties  of  the  trust  and  conducted  its  affairs  as  a  single  corpora- 
tion. The  sugar  trust  being  declared  illegal,  and  one  of  its  constitu- 
ent companies  being  dissolved  under  the  common  law  in  the  State >of 
New  York,  on  account  of  its  action  being  vltra  vires,  was  likewise 
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reorganized  as  a  single  company — the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company. 

In  these  three  instances,  and  in  others,  the  trust  organization  thus 
became  a  combination  of  a  different  type.  In  the  case  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  a  mere  harmony  of  interests  united  separate  cor- 
porations. In  the  case  of  the  others  named,  a  new  corporation  had 
acquired  all  the  properties.  This  latter  form  of  organization,  after  the 
declared  illegality  of  the  trusts,  became  the  most  common  whenever 
it  seemed  advisable  to  organize  the  chief  competitors  in  any  industry 
under  a  single  management. 

The  tendency  of  business  toward  consolidation,  with  the  fact  that 
the  corporation  form  seemed  to  be  the  one  recognized  by  the  courts  as 
alone  feasible,  influenced  some  States,  desirous  of  attracting  capital, 
to  make  corporation  laws  favorable  to  combinations  desiring  to  do  busi- 
ness in  different  sections  of  the  country.  New  Jersey  particularly, 
but  also  Delaware,  West  Virginia,  and  othei's,  enacted  such  laws. 
These  laws  were  especially  liberal  in  peimitting  corporations  to 
cany  on  their  business,  to  hold  directors'  meetings,  and  in  some  cases 
even  stockholders'  meetings,  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  i&coi'po- 
rating  State.  Very  little  inspection  was  provided  for  or  exercised. 
The  charter  tax  and  annual  franchise  tax  were  made  light,  and  at  the 
same  time  absolutely  certain,  and  they  were  levied  in  such  a  way  upon 
the  capital  stock  actually  issued,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  misun- 
derstanding with  State  officials  and  consequent  danger  of  corruption. 

Later  laws  gave  to  one  coi^poration  the  right  to  purchase  the  stock 
of  other  coiporations,  even  of  those  not  engaged  in  the  same  line  of 
business;  and  permitted  a  single  company  to  do  almost  anything  its 
directors  might  think  advisable,  except  to  engage  in  banking  or 
railroad  business  in  the  State  granting  the  charter. 

These  laws,  so  favorable  to  corporations,  together  with  the  pressure 
of  competition  and  with  the  advantages  of  combination,  led  to  a  very 
rapid  increase  in  such  industrial  combinations. 

The  movement  toward  combination  began  among  the  railroads  earlier 
than  in  industrial  lines,  and  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  The 
advantages  of  unity  of  action  among  the  railroads,  of  the  possibility 
of  sending  cars  without  difficulty  over  large  stretches  of  country,  of 
the  growing  custom  of  making  up  through  trains  by  which  goods 
could  be  shipped  rapidly  and  at  low  i*ates,  all  had  their  influence 
toward  encouraging  the  formation  of  more  and  greater  combinations. 

THE  RECENT  CONSOLIDATION   MOVEMENT. 

The  rapid  growth  of  capital,  with  the  advantages  for  its  use  which 
were  shown  to  follow  combination,  has  accelerated  consolidation  in 
recent  yeai*s.  When  goods  were  in  general  demand  over  wide  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  when  these  goods  were  of  a  certain  standard  uni- 
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form  quality,  and  when  the  goods  were  bulky,  so  that  the  freight 
charges  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  cost,  it  was  found  that  a  com- 
bination in  the  production  of  such  goods  might  readily  secure  so 
great  an  advantage  over  its  smaller  rivals  that  the  tendency  toward 
monopoly  became  strong.  Combinations  in  the  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and 
similar  industries  were  organized  early,  and  they  became  powerful. 
When  large  establishmentd  were  necessary  in  order  to  produce  at 
the  lowest  cost,  a  combination  had  a  decided  advantage  over  an  indi- 
vidual competitor  of  small  financial  strength.  Experience  further 
showed  that  when  expensive  advertising  was  necessary  to  popularize 
special  brands  or  trade-marks,  combinations  had  an  advantage  over 
smaller  concerns. 

These  three  influences — a  standard  product,  very  large  capital,  and 
popular  trade-marks — seem  to  have  been  particularly  powerful  in 
bringing  about  the  most  successful  combinations.  On  the  other 
hand,  whenever  it  is  necessary  for  the  producer  to  cater  to  the  taste 
of  the  individual  consumer,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  form  efficient 
combinations.  It  is  time  that  in  some  cases  the  combination  may 
buy  up  individual  talent  or  genius,  and  in  that  way  secure  some 
control;  these,  however,  are  exceptional,  and  the  combinat!on  can 
never  expect  to  secure  entire  control  of  special  talent. 

PRESENT  SITUATION. 

The  fever  for  organization  which  was  so  evident  two  years  ago 
seems  largely  to  have  run  its  course.  Bankers  and  other  financial 
supporters  of  the  combinations  have  become  more  conservative,  and 
at  present  anfDrganizer  can  hardly  expect  to  find  the  capital  for  float- 
ing his  plaij^nless  he  has  ready  to  back  it  a  thoroughly  well-established 
business  that  is  showing  good  profits  through  its  separate  plants. 
Besides,  it  is  now  generally  expected  that  owners  of  the  old  establish- 
ments, having  shown  themselves  competent,  will  be  the  managei's  of 
the  new. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  movement  toward  concentration 
of  industry  will  go  steadily  on,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  within  measurable  time  the  combinations  will  cover  the  entire 
field  of  industry.  There  will  still  be  left  abundant  opportunity  for 
individual  ownership  and  management. 

EXTENT  OF  COMBINATION. 

The  only  available  statistics  regarding  industrial  combinations  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  are  those  presented  by  the  United  States  Census  in 
a  bulletin  issued  December  30, 1901,  which  is  subject  to  some  slight 
revision.    This  census  report  applies  to  industrial   combinations  in 
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existence  on  June  1,  1900.  It  does  not  therefore  include  a  number  of 
recently  foiined  corporations,  especially  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, although  all  but  one  of  the  constituent  companies  now  mak- 
ing up  that  consolidation  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  census 
investigation. 

In  the  report  of  the  census  no  aggregation  of  establishments  was 
considered  an  industrial  combination  unless  it  consisted  of  a  number 
of  formerly  independent  plants  brought  together  into  one  company 
under  a  charter  obtained  for  that  purpose.  Many  very  large  estab- 
lishments, suc4  as,  for  example,  the  Carnegie  Company,  comprising 
a  number  of  mills,  were  not  included,  because  they  had  grown  up 
through  the  erection  of  new  plants  or  the  purchase  of  old  plants  by 
a  single  concern  rather  than  through  combination.  The  statistics  do 
not  include  corporations  or  combinations  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  gas  or  electric  light  and  power,  and  they  do  not 
cover  street  railways.  A  list  of  the  corporations  covered  by  the  inves- 
tigation is  given  as  Appendix  YI  in  this  volume,  and  their  nature  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  them  show  author- 
ized capitalization  in  excess  of  $6,000,000  each,  while  very  few  have 
a  capital  of  less  than  $1,000,000. 

The  total  number  of  industrial  combinations  reported  by  the  census 
is  183,  controlling  2,029  plants  which  were  active  and  174  plants  which 
were  idle  at  the  time  of  the  census  enumeration.  The  rapidity  of  the 
recent  movement  toward  combination  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only 
63  of  these  corporations  were  organized  prior  to  1897,  while  no  less 
than  79  were  organized  in  1899  alone. 

The  nominal  capitalization  of  the  corporations  coverecrby  the  census 
bulletin  was  $3,607,539,200,  and  the  capital  actually  issu^^  $3,085,- 
200,868.  The  securities  of  the  United  States  ^el  Corporation,  in 
excess  of  those  of  the  constituent  companies  in  0^istence  at  the  time  of 
the  census,  would  increase  the  amount  of  each  of  thfe  abof  e  figures  by 
more  than  three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars.  (The  comparison  of  the 
actual  value  of  plants  as  reported  by  the  census  with  the  nominal  cap- 
italization is  made  under  the  heading  ^'  Capitalization,"  page  616.)  The 
value  of  the  products  of  the  183  combinations  is  stated  at  $1,661,295,364. 
A  rough  idea  of  the  proportion  of  manufacturing  industry  carried  qp 
by  combinations  may  be  gained  by  comparing  this  figure  with  the 
total  value  of  manufactured  products  reported  by  the  census  of  1890, 
corresponding  figures  for  1900  not  being  available.  For  1890  the 
gross  value  of  manufactured  products  was  $9,372,437,283.  From  this 
most  be  subtracted  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  hand  trades,  neigh- 
borhood industries  which  are  not  susceptible  to  combination  ($1,216,- 
166,160),  leaving  $8,156,272,123.  The  product  of  the  industrial  com- 
binations in  1900  was  therefore  equivalent  to  a  trifle  over  one-fifth  of 
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the  product  of  industries  where  combination  is  possible  by  the  census 
of  1890.  This  comparison  will  be  greatly  modified  by  the  figures  of 
the  total  manufactures  of  the  countr}^  which  will  show  a  total  output 
approximately  39  per  cent  greater  than  in  1890. 

The  progress  of  industrial  combination  varies  greatly  in  different 
groups  of  industries.  Some  industries  are  by  their  nature  much  more 
readily  susceptible  to  the  combination  form  of  production  than  others. 
The  table  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  statistics  of  industrial 
combinations  for  the  great  groups  of  industries. 
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The  table  shows  that  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  related  industries 
the  output  of  industrial  combinations  for  1900  was  valued  at  not  less 
than  $608,626,482.  In  1890  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  including  foundry  and  machine  shop  products  (these 
two  groups  corresponding  fairly  to  the  basis  on  which  the  above 
figure  for  1900  is  given),  was  $843,656,220. 

On  the  other  hand  the  value  of  the  product  of  textile  industries  pro- 
duced by  industi*ial  combinations  in  1900  is  stated  at  onl}^ $71,888,202, 
while  the  total  value  of  textile  products  in  the  country  for  1890  was 
more  than  ten  times  as  great — $721,949,262. 

The  census  figures  do  not  pei-mit  a  comparison  of  the  proportion  of 
any  particular  industry  which  is  controlled  by  industrial  combinations, 
and  therefore  give  no  clue  as  to  the  extent  to  which  sudi  combinations 
are  able  to  monopolize  any  industry.  In  many  of  the  most  important 
lines  of  industry  combinations  have  secured  control  of  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  country's  production.  In  many  articles  of  steel  a  single 
combination  controls  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  output,  and  in  some  lines 
even  more;  in  sugar,  about  90  per  cent;  in  petroleum,  at  least  82  per 
cent.  In  other  industries,  although  the  percentage  of  the  entire  output 
controlled  by  combinations  is  not  so  large'  still  there  are  organizations 
with  very  large  capital.  In  the  raising  or  distribution  of  agricultural 
products  such  combinations,  though  not  unknown — e.  g.,  the  United 
Fruit  Company — are  still  rare.  While  a  beginning  has  been  made 
toward  the  combination  of  mercantile  industries,  not  merely  in  depart- 
ment stores,  but  also  in  the  union  of  several  large  establishments  along 
similar  lines,  such  as  the  combination  organized  by  H.  B.  Claflin,  yet 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  our  mercantile  business  is  still  owned 
and  managed  by  relatively  small  concerns.  Many  manufacturing 
industries,  such  as  clothing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  small  tools, 
electrical  specialties,  house-furnishing  materials,  the  textiles,  and 
numerous  other  articles,  are  substantially  free  from  large  combina- 
tions. The  manufacture  of  cotton  is  perhaps  the  most  important  in 
which  no  combination  of  large  size  exists. 

CAUSES  OF  COMBINATION. 

Profit  is  the  chief  motive  of  business  men.  Competition  in  most 
cases  has  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  lowering  of  profits.  It  is 
probably  just,  therefore,  to  mention  competition  as  the  chief  cause  of 
the  foi'mation  of  industrial  combinations. 

Organizers  or  managei's  of  industrial  combinations  generally  have 
the  dread  of  excessive  competition  prominent,  if  not  dominant,  in  their 
minds;  though  they  do  not  expect  to  escape  it  entirely,  and  have 
a  strong  appreciation  of  its  usefulness,  they  still  clearly  see  its  great 
evil  when  pushed  to  the  extreme. 
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In  looking  into  the  affairs  of  any  combination,  the  question  must  be 
considered  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  mere  desire  to  secure  econo- 
mies has  brought  about  the  combination,  and  the  extent  to  which  this 
object  has  been  attained;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  far  the  desire 
to  secure  a  monopoly  has  been  dominant,  and  the  degree  to  which  this 
desire  has  been  gratified. 

Competition,  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  has  very  frequently  led  to 
the  production  of  goods  of  inferior  quality,  to  efforts  to  crowd  down 
the  wages  of  workingmen,  to  undue  extension  of  credits,  and  to  other 
wastes  injurious  to  the  community.  So  far  as  combination  sets 
aside  these  harmful  elements  of  competition,  it  is  doubtless  beneficial 
to  industrial  society,  unless,  by  the  exercise  of  monopolistic  power, 
it  exploits  the  public  and  brings  other  evils  even  more  serious  than 
those  of  excessive  competition. 

FORMS  OF  COMBINATION. 

AGREEMENTS  ON   PRICES  AND   PRODUCTION. 

Although  the  principle  of  combination  seems  to  have  become  firmly 
established  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  United  States  and  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe,  the  forms  have  varied  materially.  These  forms 
have  depended  in  part  upon  the  business  habits  of  the  community,  the 
condition  of  the  business,  and  the  commercial  laws  of  the  various  States 
and  countries.  The  strongest  forms  of  combination  appear  to  have 
been  promoted  by  laws  intended  to  prevent  them. 

In  all  countries  the  forms  of  combination  which  first  appeared  were 
merely  agreements,  among  competing  manufacturers  or  dealers,  with 
reference  to  prices.  When  competition  lowered  prices  beyond  the 
remunerative  point,  it  was  a  common  practice,  both  in  local  markets 
and  in  the  wider  business  field,  for  competitors  to  agree  that  prices 
should  not  be  cut  beyond  a  point  named,  which  would  give  to  all  par- 
ties a  fair  return.  Sometimes,  even  when  no  formal  agreement  is 
reached,  the  exigencies  of  trade  will  lead  competitors  to  establish  a 
customary  price  high  enough  to  enable  them  to  keep  in  profitable 
business. 

Arrangements  among  railroads  for  restricting  competition  sometimes 
amount  merely  to  agreements  to  maintain  rates,  and  sometimes  go  to 
the  extent  of  a  division  of  traffic  or  receipts  under  a  pool.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  our  great  steel  manufacturers  generally  for  a  number 
of  years  have  had  agreements  regarding  the  prices  on  steel  rails,  steel 
billets,  and  other  leading  products  of  a  kind  manufactured  by  all. 

Closely  connected  with  the  agreement  as  to  prices  is  often  found  an 
agreement  regarding  the  extent  of  the  output.  This  is  particularly 
true  where  the  market  is  limited  and  where  the  number  of  producers 
is  small,  so  that  by  an  agreement  for  the  limitation  of  production, 
prices  can  be  readily  regulated.     Such  an  agreement  has  prevailed 
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for  man}'  years  among  the  French  suj^rar  refiners,  and  is  generally 
known  as  the  French  sugar  trust.  From  time  to  time,  usually  monthly, 
the  half  dozen  leading  French  sugar  refiners,  producing  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  total  of  refined  sugar,  meet,  and  agree  upon  the  quantity 
which  the  market  seems  to  demand  for  the  succeeding  month.  Each 
refiner  is  allowed  his  fixed  percentage  and  if  he  exceeds  it  he  is  fined. 
Although  agreements  of  this  sort  do  not  regularly  contain  a  clause 
fixing  the  price  of  the  product,  the  adaptation  of  the  supply  to  the 
probable  demand  determines  substantially  what  the  price  shall  be. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  limiting  the  product,  the  marketing  territory  is 
divided  among  the  producers,  each  being  bound  not  to  enter  the  ter- 
ritory of  his  former  competitors. 

In  nearly  all  countries,  as  soon  as  under  such  agreements  business 
begins  to  be  unusually  profitable,  the  temptation  for  each  party  to 
extend  his  sales,  b^^  shading  the  price  or  entering  the  territory  of  his 
rival,  becomes  so  strong  that  some  will  secretly  break  the  agreement. 
This  often  happened  in  the  case  of  both  the  whisky  and  railroad  pools 
in  this  country.  Such  violation  of  the  contract  led  invariably  to  the 
failure  of  the  pool  and  a  method  had  to  be  devised  to  prevent  these 
practices.  For  example,  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  agreements,  a 
forfeit  is  fixed;  and  in  order  that  infractions  may  be  discovered,  some- 
times each  party  to  the  agreement  is  given  access  to  the  books  of  his 
rivals,  but  more  frequently  such  examination  is  left  to  a  small  execu- 
tive committee  trusted  by  all.  Frequently,  to  insure  the  payment  of 
a  fine  imposed,  each  party  to  the  agreement  is  required  to  deposit  the 
amount  of  the  forfeit,  either  in  cash  or  in  readily  negotiable  securities, 
in  the  hands  of  an  executive  committee  or  of  third  parties.  If  the 
laws  of  the  country  recognize  such  agreements  as  legal,  this  form  of 
agreement  upon  prices  and  output  is  likely  to  become  permanent. 
Such  is  the  form  which  exists,  generally,  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
The  German  courts  hold  such  iagreements  valid. 

In  England,  under  the  common  law,  such  contmcts  have  ordinarily 
been  held  to  be  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  invalid.  The  English  courts 
have  been  followed,  in  the  main,  by  the  American.  Consequently, 
even  when  the  forfeit  has  been  deposited,  litigation  over  it  has  led  to 
a  complete  breakdown  of  the  system. 

In  Austria  the  courts  have  refused  to  uphold  such  agreements,  and 
have  taken  the  position  that  the  forfeit  can  be  recovered  by  the  man 
depositing  it. 

In  France,  in  certain  circumstances,  such  agreements  are  not  merely 
invalid,  but  contrary  to  the  penal  code,  and  any  person  entering  into 
them  may  be  severely  punished. 

SELLING   BUREAUS. 

The  failure  of  agreements  as  to  prices  and  production,  owing  to  dis- 
approval by  the  courts,  has  led  to  other  devices.     The  one  most 
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common  in  Europe,  and  at  times  found  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  that  of  the  sellin&r  bureau.  In  France  and  Germany  these  bu- 
reaus  are  ordinarily  organized  with  members  from  each  of  the  estab- 
lishments entering  the  arrangement.  This  bureau  takes  cognizance  of 
market  conditions,  and  estimates  the  amount  of  product  required  to 
supply  the  trade;  it  then  allots  to  each  establishment  the  output  con- 
sidered its  share,  takes  all  orders  for  goods,  fixes  prices,  and  manages 
the  entire  selling  business.  Sometimes  the  different  establishments 
are  allowed  to  do  more  or  less  independent  selling  under  a  rigid  >»ys- 
tem  of  accounting,  with  penalties  if  the  rules  are  broken. 

The  former  Michigan  Salt  Association  in  the  United  States,  the 
Comptoir  M6tallurgique  de  Longwy  in  France,  and  the  Westphalian 
Coal  Syndicate  in  Germany  are  striking  examples  of  this  kind  of 
agreement  system.  All  worked  successfully  for  many  years,  and  the 
last  two  named  are  still  in  operation.  The  weakness  of  these  forms  of 
agreement  was  found  to  be  in  their  doubtful  legality  in  some  coun- 
tries. They  are  inefficient,  because  they  do  not  permit  of  central  man- 
agement of  the  manufacturing  plants. 

THE  TRUST. 

Feeling  the  necessity  of  more  complete  control  over  its  separate 
manufacturing  establishments  than  had  been  possible  under  the  loose 
agreements  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  as 
already  stated,  in  1882  arranged  with  its  associate  eomimnies  to  organize 
a  '^  trust,"  with  the  form  and  powers  previously  mentioned. 

In  this  form  of  organization  the  Standard  Oil  was  followed  by  the 
whisky  trust,  the  sugar  trust,  and  others.  Experience  soon  showed 
that  the  trusts  were  irresponsible  bodies,  hard  to  control  by  the  courts. 
There  were  no  laws  providing  for  the  organization  of  such  institutions; 
the  tinistees  in  various  instances  did  not  keep  proper  records  which 
they  were  ready  to  produce  in  court;  and  the  new  form  of  business 
organization  at  once  met  with  popular  and  judicial  disapproval.  In 
1890  the  sugar  trust  was  declared  illegal  in  the  State  of  New  York,* 
under  the  common  law. 

As  a  consequence,  all  trusts  of  this  form  were  soon  dissolved  and 
the  combinations  reorganized  in  a  different  way.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  they  became  single  corporations,  and 
combinations  since  established  have  regularly  taken  this  form. 

THE  OORPOKATION   FORM. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  consolidate  different  establishments  under 
the  corporation  form,  it  has  been  customary  to  organize  a  single  new 

*  The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  v.  The  North  River  Sugar  Refining  Company 
(121  N.  Y.,  5S2).  The  decision  waa  to  the  effect  that  no  corporation,  through  its 
stockholders  or  otherwise,  had  powt^r  under  the  law  to  give  over  its  rights,  powers 
and  daties  to  others,  e.  g.,  the  l)oard  of  trustees.  This  act  of  forming  the  trust  was 
therefore  ultra  vires. 
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corporation  to  purchase  and  own  the  various  plants.  These  plants  are 
sometimes  paid  for  in  cash;  more  frequently  in  the  securities  of  the 
new  corporation.  When  the  plants  to  be  combined  have  been  owned 
by  corporations,  it  has  been  usual  to  eflFect  an  exchange  of  the  stock 
of  the  new  corporation  for  the  stock  of  the  old  companies  at  an  agreed 
ratio.  The  separate  corporations  may  then  be  dissolved  and  the  plants 
remain  in  the  ownership  of  the  new  corporation. 

This  was  the  plan  followed  by  the  whisky  trust  upon  its  reorganiza- 
tion into  the  Distilling  and  Cattle  Feeding  Company,  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Refining  Company  when  it  was  reorganized. 

If  the  separate  plants  have  not  been  owned  by  corporations,  a  com- 
mon plan  of  the  later  combinations  is  to  first  organize  the  owners 
into  the  corporate  form.  A  new  corporation  is  then  organized,  which 
instead  of  purchasing  the  properties  buys  the  entire  stock,  or  at  least 
a  majority  interest  in  the  separate  companies.  The  separate  corpora- 
tions maintain  their  existence  and  their  dividends  .make  up  the  fund 
from  which  the  dividends  of  the  new  corporation  are  declared.  In  effect, 
this  form  of  corporation  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  old  trust,  but 
the  corporation  is  organized  regularly  under  the  laws  of  some  State, 
and  is  subject  to  whatever  restrictions  the  laws  of  that  State  place  upon 
it,  instead  of  being  an  irresponsible  tyxiy,  as  the  trust  was.  This  plan 
of  organization  has  been  followed  by  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  by 
the  latest  reorganization  of  the  Distilling  Company  of  America,  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  others. 

In  the  management  of  this  form  of  combination  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  central  company  legally  appear  only  as  a  board  of 
stockholders.  They  can  not,  ex  officio,  direct  th6  action  of  the  officera 
of  the  constituent  companies;  they  can  merely  give  advice.  But  as 
they  have  the  power  of  electing  the  officers,  eventually  their  advice 
must  be  followed. 

This  form,  in  which  the  central  corporation  owns  the  stock  instead 
of  the  properties  of  the  separate  companies,  has  a  flexibility  and  con- 
venience in  organization  and  in  retaining  local  brands,  good  will,  etc., 
not  found  in  corporations  owning  the  plants. 

It  will  be  noted  that  pools,  agreements  on  prices,  etc.,  leave  the 
constituent  companies  each  independent  and  with  diverse  interests, 
whereas  the  trust  and  the  combination,  under  the  two  kinds  of  cor- 
porations mentioned,  secure  an  identity  of  interests  among  the  sepa- 
rate establishments:  if  one  is  weak  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  that  it 
be  made  strong  or  put  out  of  existence.  The  control  is  much  more 
complete. 

ECONOMIC  ADVANTAGES  OF  COMBINATION. 

Organizers  and  managers  of  industrial  combinations  frequently  call 
attention  to  the  savings  made  by  production  on  a  large  scale  and  by 
the  single  control  of  establishments  widely   separated.     All  of  the 
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larger  industrial  combinations,  if  managed  wisely,  should  make  some 
of  these  savings.  Whether  the  savings  effected  will  be  permanent, 
and  how  important  they  will  be,  depends  largely  upon  the  nature  of 
the  industry  itself  and  upon  the  management. 

The  savings  of  combination  are  especially  important  in  their  effect 
on  prices.  They  are  also  a  significant  element  in  the  question  of  the 
tendency  toward  monopoly.  It  is  claimed  that  large  aggregations  of 
capital  can  produce  so  much  more  cheaply  than  smaller  establishments 
that  they  can  undersell  them  and  drive  them  out  of  business. 

The.distinction  between  production  on  a  large  scale  and  a  combina- 
tion of  separate  plants  should  be  remembered.  Production  on  a  large 
scale  does  not  always  imply  monopoly.  Other  things  being  equal, 
twenty  independent  establishments  may  have  plants  so  large  and  so 
efficiently  managed  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  each  plant  would 
be  as  low  as  though  the  twenty  establishments  were  united.  Much 
weight  must  be  given  to  the  argument  that,  while  production  on  a 
large  scale  should  be  encouraged,  no  added  gain  to  society  comes 
through  monopoly,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent 
monopoly  through  combination. 

ECONOMY  OF  LARGE  PLANTS. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  in  most  industries  an  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  plant,  within  certain  limits,  reduces  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
The  cost  of  buildings  necessary  for  the  shelter  of  machinery  and 
employees  is  reduced  in  large  plants.  Large  power  plants  are  more 
economical  than  small  ones.  In  a  large  establishment  there  can  be 
coordination  of  machinery  and  of  processes.  The  number  of  foremen, 
superintendents,  bookkeepers,  selling  agents,  and  executive  officers  is 
less  in  proportion  to  the  product  in  a  large  than  in  a  small  plant. 

In  some  industries  there  is  a  limit  to  the  economy  resulting  from 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  plants.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  size  of  boilers, 
engines,  and  machinery,  and  after  this  limit  is  reached  separate  install- 
ments become  necessary.  The  ability  to  manage  processes  satisfac- 
torily has  a  quantitative  limit.  It  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
because  of  large  capital  any  single  establishment  can  by  its  economies 
drive  all  others  out  of  the  field. 

There  is  an  element  of  monopoly  in  large  plants  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.  If  the  industry  is  one  in  which  a  very  large  amount  of 
capital  must  be  invested,  that  fact  in  itself  includes  an  element  of  monop- 
oly. Mr.  King,  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  steel  company,  of  Pitts- 
burg, testifies  that  in  order  to  build  and  thoroughly  equip  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  to  carry  on  the  business,  an  investment  of 
from  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000  is  required.  The  necessity  for  so  large 
AD  amount  of  money  excludes  anything  like  what  is  usually  under- 
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stood  HH  free  competition;  but  if  adequate  profits  are  indicated,  it  is 
probable  that  even  such  sums  could  be  raised  without  difficulty.  « 

FREIGHT   RATES. 

If  the  industry  is  one  in  which  the  final  product  is  manufactured  at 
low  cost,  the  saving  from  freight  rates  through  the  combination  of 
plants  located  in  different  sections  may  l>e  verj^  large.  While  one  large 
and  well-equipped  sugar  refinery  or  salt  block  may  produce  refined 
sugar  or  fine  salt  at  as  low  cost  as  could  an}^  number  of  associated 
plants,  the  element  of  freight  becomes  so  large  a  percentage  of  cost 
to  the  consumer  that  associated  refineries  or  salt  blocks  located  in  dif- 
ferent sections,  but  working  through  a  common  selling  office,  could 
suppl}'  consumers  at  mtes  materially  lower  than  could  any  single  estab- 
lishment, however  well  equipped. 

The  experience  of  the  Standard  Oil  Compan}^  esbiblishes  this.  This 
company  has  found  it  necessary  to  operate  refineries  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  one  very  efficient  group  being  located  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  and  another,  for  supplying  the  West- 
ern trade,  at  W^hiting,  near  Chicago.  Salt  is  so  heavy  and  is  used  in 
such  large  quantities  that  if  transported  great  distiinces  the  cost  of 
transportation  may  be  more  than  the  initial  cost  of  manufacture.  For 
example,  fine  salt  tmnsported  from  central  New  York  to  South  Caro- 
lina or  Florida  nmst  be  sold  thfere  at  a  price  more  than  double  the 
price  at  the  works.  Before  the  combination  was  effected,  attempts 
were  made  by  the  salt  producers  of  New  York  to  ship  into  Western 
territory,  and  by  those  of  Michigan  to  ship  into  New  York. 

It  is  evident  that  by  the  union  of  these  two  producing  centers  the 
territory  naturally  divided  by  freight  charges  can  be  absolutely  divided 
through  the  common  selling  office.  The  sale  for  each  consumer  will 
be  shipped  to  him  from  the  nearest  plant,  other  things  being  equal. 
Owing  to  unusual  demand  in  one  market  or  to  a  check  ih  output  at 
some  plant,  it  may  be  necessary  at  times  to  supply  consumers  from 
more  distant  plants.  Generally,  however,  there  is  little  waste  of 
energy  through  cross  freighting.  The  same  economy  in  avoiding 
cross  freights  would  come  from  the  union  of  the  coal  mines  of  dif- 
erent  sections  of  the  country,  of  refiners  of  sugar,  of  the  producers 
of  building  stone  and  of  brick,  and  of  practically  all  industries  in 
which  freight  is  such  an  important  element  in  the  selling  price  of 
the  product.  On  the  other  hand,  manufacturers  of  silks,  of  drugs, 
or  of  highly  finished  products  of  almost  any  nature,  would  effect 
small  savings  in  freightage.  Certain  combinations  may  also  derive 
some  advantage  from  being  able  to  supply  the  tirade  from  warehouses 
in  markets  centrally  located,  to  which  goods  can  be  shipped  when  the 
lowest  rates  prevail,  or  by  water. 
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Where  a  combination  is  able  to  secure  economies  in  freight  (charges 
by  such  methods,  it  evidently  has  an  advantage  over  any  single  com- 
petitor, which  gives  it  a  degree  of  monopoly  power. 

ADVERTISING—TRAVELING    MEN. 

Business  men  often  sa}^  their  most  difficult  problem  is  that  of  secur- 
ing a  market  for  goods.  In  many  instances  the  cost  of  selling  amounts 
to  as  much  as  the  cost  of  production.  Products  can  be  readily  cited, 
usually  those  selling  under  trade-marks,  the  reputation  of  which  is 
made  by  extensive  and  costly  advertising.  A  page  in  any  prominent 
magazine  costs  an  advertiser  from  $250  to  $400  for  a  single  issue. 
The  most  popular  bmnds  of  soap,  health  foods,  tobaccos  and  cigarettes, 
and  of  boots  and  shoes,  etc.,  are  thus  advertised  extensively,  and  this 
expense  must  be  included  in  the  selling  price  of  the  product.  If  to 
the  cost  of  advertising  in  the  magazines  is  added  that  of  colored  pic- 
tures furnished  to  retail  dealers,  of  painting  billboards,  buildings,  and 
rocks  in  all  prominent  places  throughout  the  country,  and  the  expense 
of  putting  up  goods  in  attractive  packages,  the  cost  of  selling  is 
probably  doubled. 

In  all  these  particulars  a  combination  ver}'^  materially  lessens  the 
cost  or  makes  more  effective  the  same  amount  of  money  expended.  If 
twenty  competing  firms,  for  example,  use  twenty  pages  in  the  maga- 
zines monthly,  these  twenty  firms  uniting  may  center  their  efforts 
upon  two  or  three  of  the  most  popular  brands,  and  by  occupying  only 
two  or  three  pages,  accomplish  as  much  in  the  way  of  sales.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  billboards  and  to  furnishing  pictures  to 
retail  dealei's.    • 

A  similar  saving  can  be  made  in  the  number  of  traveling  men 
employed.  Twenty  competing  firms  must  each  send  a  ti^aveling  man 
to  each  customer.  A  combination  of  these  firms  may  send  to  each 
customer  a  man  of  greater  skill  in  selling  than  any  one  of  the  twenty, 
who  will  be  able  to  supply  any  of  the  twenty  brands  with  which  buyers 
are  familiar. 

There  is  danger,  of  course,  that  managers  of  combinations  may 
regard  their  monopoly  as  so  complete  that  a  dealer  must  get  the  goods 
from  them  anyway,  and  discontinue  advertising  and  the  visits  of 
traveling  men  in  whole  or  in  part. 

It  is  necessaiy  to  distinguish  between  various  kinds  of  advertising. 
Some  advertising  is  intended  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  consumers 
the  fact  that  goods  needed,  and  with  which  they  are  familiar,  may  be 
readily  obtained  at  a  certain  place  and  at  certain  i*ates.  A  second 
kind  is  intended  to  make  the  consumer  acquainted  with  new  goods  and 
to  instruct  him  regarding  their  merits.  In  both  cases  the  want  is 
known.     In  man}'  cases,  however,  the  object  of  adveiti^ing,  either 
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through  periodicals  or  through  traveling  men,  is  to  educate  the  con- 
sumer to  new  wants,  to  give  him  information  regarding  matters  of 
which  he  had  no  previous  knowledge,  but  which  will  lead  him  to 
expend  his  money  for  the  gratification  of  these  newly  awakened  wants. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  advertising  comes  under  the  last  two 
heads. 

A  combination  may  perhaps  lessen  its  cost  of  advertising  when  the 
goods  are  already  known[and  the  consumer  simply  needs  to  lear.n  where 
to  satisfy  his  wants.  Any  material  lessening  in  the  expense  of  adver- 
tising, where  the  purpose  is  to  awaken  a  need  or  to  persuade  the 
customer  that  the  advertiser  can  meet  his  needs  best,  may  result  in  a 
heavy  falling  off  in  sales.  Lessening  the  number  of  visits  of  travel- 
ing men  is  likely  to  result  in  smaller  sales  also,  unless  the  goods  are 
necessities,  like  salt  or  sugar.  Many  later  combinations  have  made 
the  mistake  of  attempting  to  effect  too  great  savings  in  these  ways. 
The  result  has  been  a  lessening  of  sales  more  than  sufficient  to  offset 
the  saving. 

It  is  evident  that  if  a  combination,  b}'  judicious  advertising  or  in 
any  way,  develops  a  strong  demand  for  its  goods,  it  becomes  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  monopolistic.  Mr.  Flint,  for  example,  the  organizer  of  the 
American  Chicle  Company,  testifies  that  the  most  valuable  asset  of  that 
company  is  its  trade-marks.  The  consumers  of  chewing  gum  have 
become  so  habituated  to  the  use  of  certain  well-advertised  brands  that 
the  company  has  been  able  to  pa^'  high  dividends  on  a  capitalization 
nine  times  the  amount  of  tangible  assets.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  rival  company,  attempting  to  introduce  a  new  brand,  would  find  that 
through  this  "good  will"  the  American  Chicle  Company  possesses  an 
element  of  monopoly  to  overcome  which  would  need  an  expenditure 
of  large  sums  of  money  and  of  much  time  in  "education." 

SUPERIOR  MANAGEMENT. 

When  an  organization  is  first  effected  another  advantage  enters. 
However  skillful  ma}-  be  the  superintendent  of  any  establishment,  it  is 
certain  that  through  intimate  association  with  eight  or  ten  other  effi- 
cient men,  he  can  secure  many  valuable  ideas.  When  combinations  of 
different  establishments  are  made,  the  common  knowledge  of  the  inner 
workings  of  each  separate  establishment  is  valuable  to  all.  Thus, 
while  the  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company  effected  an  organi- 
zation of  only  six  different  establishments,  the  general  manager  states 
that  even  the  best  of  these  factories,  the  onlv  one  that  }>efore  the  com- 
bination  was  making  reasonable  profits,  found  so  many  new  ideas  in 
the  others  that  modifications  were  made  which  greatly  improved  its 
efficiency.  Mr.  Duke,  the  president  of  the  American  and  the  Conti- 
nental Tobacco  companies,  declares  that  in  his  judgment  the  greatest 
benefit  of  combination  comes  through  this  interchange  of  ideas. 

As  compared  with  any  excepting  the  very  largest  and  best-equipped 
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individual  establishments,  the  combination  will  be  able  to  secure  bet- 
ter distribution  of  managing  talent.  Some  men  have  peculiar  strength 
as  salesmen,  others  as  machinists,  others  as  organizers  of  business 
plans,  and  still  others  as  managers  of  men.  In  almost  any  single 
establishment  of  moderate  size  a  single  individual  must,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  perform  more  than  one  of  these  different  functions.  When 
several  establishments  are  combined  under  one  management,  each 
individual  can  be  assigned  to  the  department  for  which  his  peculiar 
gift  especially  qualifies  him.  The  chief  advantage  would  probably 
be  found  at  the  time  when  the  organization  is  first  effected,  but  it 
will  always  remain  true  that  an  establishment  with  a  capital  of  many 
millions  will  be  better  able  to  secure  capacity  of  the  very  highest  order 
in  each  line  than  can  any  smaller  establishment  in  which  one  man  must 
devote  himself  to  several  bmnches  of  the  business. 

This  advantage  will  always  remain  with  the  combination.  Careless- 
ness or  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  hired  superintendents  is  always 
to  be  overcome.  The  combination  meets  this  condition  by  comparative 
bookkeeping,  so  that  methods  and  the  exact  results  in  each  establish- 
ment are  known  in  the  central  ofSce.  Reports  are  often  made  daih% 
usually  weekly  or  monthly.  In  this  way  the  general  manager  is 
enabled  to  compare  the  work  of  each  superintendent  with  that  of  all 
the  others.  Whenever  any  weakness  appears,  the  attention  of  the 
superintendent  responsible  is  called  to  it.  Service  in  this  way  can  be 
so  controlled  that  the  standard  of  excellence  in  the  best  can  be  established 
and  maintained  in  all  the  others. 

Responsible  managers  are  often  paid  in  part  according  to  results 
accomplished.  In  several  of  the  English  combinations  the  various 
superintendents  receive  a  fixed  salary,  and  in  addition  a  percentage  on 
the  net  profits  of  their  mills,  which,  by  careful  management,  frequently 
amounts  to  considerably  more  than  the  salary.  In  this  way  they  are 
stimulated  to  produce  the  best  results. 

Similar  methods  obtain  in  this  country.  The  National  Salt  Company 
pays  its  managers  in  part  according  to  results.  The  same  custom  is 
followed  by  some  of  the  rubber  companies.  It  was  Mr.  Carnegie's 
plan,  used  for  many  years  in  his  steel  works  at  Pittsburg.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  has  adopted  it  to  a  considerable  extent  also. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  managers  of  the  most 
prominent  combinations  in  the  United  States  that  through  the  two 
means  mentioned,  as  well  as  through  the  natural  pride  men  feel  in 
their  work,  the.  alleged  lack  of  efficiency  in  hired  superintendents  is 
largely  overcome. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRODUCT   AMONG   PLANTS. 

A  saving  can  often  be  made  by  concentrating  departments  of  manu- 
facture instead  of  compelling  each  establishment  to  make  numerous 
parts  of  the  product.     The  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company,  in  Eng- 
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land,  for  example,  when  organized,  found  that  each  of  its  large  estab- 
lishmentn,  besides  manufacturing  thread,  also  manufactured  spools  on 
which  the  thread  was  wound.  A  great  saving  was  effected  by  equip- 
ping two  plants  to  manufacture  all  spools  required  by  the  combina- 
tion. The  president  of  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company  testified 
that  before  that  company  was  organized  each  large  mill,  in  order  to 
meet  the  demands  for  the  various  shapes  and  sizes  of  iron  which  it  sup- 
plied, htid  to  keep  on  hand  many  kinds  of  rolls  for  rolling  different 
products.  Much  time  was  consumed  also,  while  filling  large  orders  for 
many  varieties,  in  stopping  the  mill  to  change  these  rolls,  thus  prevent- 
ing continuity  of  employment  and  production.  After  the  combination 
was  effected,  each  mill  produced  certain  sizes  and  qualities  of  iron  bars. 
When  a  large  order  was  received,  it  was  distributed  to  mills  produc- 
ing the  varieties  required,  so  that  practically  no  time  was  lost  in  chang- 
ing rolls.  The  men  became  more  efficient  aho,  because  of  working  on 
one  product.  The  result  was  an  estimated  saving  of  at  least  one  dollar 
per  ton  in  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

ECONOMIC  DISADVANTAGES  OF  COMBINATION. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  combinations  over  smaller  competitors 
have  their  limitations,  which  often  make  it  possible  for  smaller  con- 
cerns to  compete  successfully.  Unduly  large  enterprises  may  entail 
direct  disadvantages.  Under  modern  conditions  a  monopoly  can  not 
abuse  its  power  to  any  great  extent  without  finding  rivals  springing 
up  to  dispute  its  supremacy. 

Many  managers  of  industrial  combinations,  both  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  prominent,  if  not  the  chie^^, 
disadvantage  found  in  the  operation  of  such  organizations  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  from  paid  superintendents  the  same  degree  of  per- 
sonal interest  and  ambition,  that  naturally  is  given  by  an  individual 
who  is  the  owner  of  the  establishment  he  is  managing. 

When  production  is  conducted  on  a  great  scale  it  is  difficult  to  vary 
the  nature  of  the  product  to  suit  individual  tastes.  Stjindard  patterns 
and  styles  can  be  made  at  low  cost,  but  a  large  force  of  men  can  not 
without  serious  loss  change  methods  of  work  to  produce  new  styles. 
The  tendency,  therefore,  in  all  of  the  greater  combinations  is  to  lessen 
the  number  of  styles  of  product,  to  hold  as  long  as  possible  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  styles  in  hand,  and  on  this  account  it  is  probable 
that  combinations  have  less  educative  influence  than-  individual  pro- 
ducers. They  are  not  likely  to  cater  to  artistic  tastes  to  the  same 
degree  as  independent  producers.  There  is,  in  consequence,  a  wide 
field  which  must  always  remain  open  for  producers  possessed  of  excep- 
tional artistic  abilities. 

There  is  never  likely  to  })e  a  combination  of  architects,  painters, 
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decorators,  milliners,  or  of  dressmakers,  which  shall  force  their  prod- 
ucts into  a  small  number  of  patterns.  In  all  these  lines  of  industry 
there  will  be  certain  forms  produced  with  uniformity  and  at  a  low 
cost.  These  may  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the 
community  without  sacrificing  to  any  great  degree  the  development 
of  individual  tastes  in  either  producers  or  consumers. 

Great  combinations  buy  their  material  in  large  quantities,  and 
genemlly  expect  to  make  sales  to  jobbers  without  entering  into  the 
details  of  distribution.  The  necessity  of  buying  on  a  large  scale 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  combination  to  pick  up  bargains  from 
bankrupt  firms  or  from  those  who,  for  various  reasons,  wish  to  dis- 
pose of  surplus  stocks  at  the  lowest  prices.  The  possibility  that  a 
producer  on  a  small  scale  may  secure  a  large  part  of  his  material  in 
this  way  will  probably  always  remain  in  many  lines  of  industry. 
Small  establishments  can  often  secure  even  greater  advantages  in 
selling  by  waiting  for  opportunities  to  place  small  quantities  of  goods 
at  favorable  rates  or  in  particular  localities.  The  production  of 
small  establishments  maintained  in  these  ways  will  be  limited,  of 
course,  so  that  it  can  not  be  said  that  their  competition  will  be 
effective  to  any  great  extent  in  lessening  the  control  of  the  market 
by  the  combination. 

For  a  long  time  to  come  there  is  certain  to  be  a  popular  preju- 
dice against  combinations,  even  when  such  combinations  do  not  practice 
the  abuses  of  monopoly.  There  is  always  the  danger  of  monopoly 
from  the  largest  combinations,  and  this  danger  the  people  fear.  The 
individual  producer,  therefore,  may  count  upon  having  popular 
sympathy  in  his  favor.  The  customer  is  not  likely  to  avoid  dealing 
with  a  monopoly  at  any  great  sacrifice,  but  other  things  being  equal, 
he  will  give  preference  to  the  independent  producer. 

FREIGHT  DISCRIMINATIONS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  earlier  times  special  favors  from  mil- 
roads  were  a  prominent  factor,  probably  the  most  important  factor, 
in  building  up  some  of  the  largest  combinations.  The  receipt  of  dis- 
criminating favors  from  railroads  has  been  conceded  n^peatedly  by 
representatives  of  the  combinations  themselves.  The  evil  effect  of 
such  discriminations  upon  the  rivals  of  the  combination  is  self-evident. 
The  injustice  of  the  practice  can  scarcely  }>e  exaggerated,  and  warrants 
the  most  earnest  efforts  to  suppress  it.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  since  the  passage  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  and  especially 
during  the  past  three  years,  these  discriminations  in  freight  rates  have 
not  been  so  common,  although  evidence  taken  by  the  Conmiission 
seems  to  show  that  secret  discriminations  still  exist.     (See  pp.  349-364.) 

Instances  are  to  be  found  whcj^re  freight  rates,  although  entirely  open 
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and  applied  equally  to  all  shippers  over  the  lines  in  question,  nevertheless 
favor  ceitain  shippers,  especially  industrial  combinations.  This  I'esult 
is  reached  by  making  freight  rates  lower  from  points  where  the  impor- 
tant plants  of  the  combination  are  located,  and  making  them  higher  on 
other  routes  over  which  smaller  shipj)ers,  the  competitors,  have  to  dis- 
tribute their  products.  A  remedy  for  secret  discriminations  between 
shippers  over  the  same  lines  will  be  found  through  amendments  to  the 
interstate-commerce  act  and  as  otherwise  recommended  in  our  report 
on  the  subject  of  Transportation.  The  second  evil  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  reach,  but  probably  can  be  remedied  in  the  same  way. 

CAPITALIZATION. 

The  figures  regarding  industrial  combinations  presented  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1900  in  a  recent  bulletin  are  given  as  of  June  1,  1900,  and  do 
not  cover  various  important  recent  combinations,  notably  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  The  following  table  shows  the  authorized 
and  issued  capital  of  the  183  companies  reported  by  the  census: 

CapUaliziUion  of  industrud  combinations. 


Authorized. 

98,607.539,200 

270,127,280 

1,269,540,900 

2,077,871,050 

iHBued. 

Total 

13,085,200,868 
216,412,759 

Bonds 

Preferred  stock 

1,066,525,968 

Common  stock 

1,802,262.146 

The  actual  value  of  manufacturing  capital  emploj^ed  by  these  com- 
binations is  stated  by  the  census  authorities  at  $1,458,622,573,  distrib- 
uted as  follows: 

Number  of  plants 2, 147 

Capital : 

Total 11,468,522,573 

Land 156, 885, 285 

Buildings 280,855,684 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 398, 315, 548 

Cash,  bills  receivable,  etc 642, 466, 056 

This  amount  is  equal  to  47.3  per  cent  of  the  securities  issued  and 
exceeds  the  amount  of  bonds  and  preferred  stock  issued  by 
$175,583,851. 

The  census  authorities,  however,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  actual  investment  of  manufacturing  capital,  as  reported, 
does  not  cover  the  entire  investment  of  the  corporations.  Schedules 
call  only  for  investment  in  manufacturing  industry.  Many  of  the 
corporations  concerned  are  engaged  also  in  transportation  and  mining. 
This  is  notably  true  of  the  iron  and  steel  combinations.  The  capital 
invested  in  these  cognate  enterprises  is  not  included  in  the  above- 
named  figure.  Other  corporations  are  engaged  to  some  extent  in  mer- 
cantile business,  while  some  hold  large  tract*s  of  forests  and  other 
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property  not  directly  connected  with  their  manufacturing  business. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  figure  of  manufacturing  capital 
given  includes  cash  and  bills  receivable — that  is  to  say,  running  capi- 
tal, the  amount  of  such  items  reported  being  not  less4;han  $642,466,056. 

Much  has  been  said  regarding  the  evil  of  overcapitalization  in  con- 
nection with  industrial  combinations.^  Two  opinions  regarding  the 
proper  basis  of  capitalization  are  common.  First,  it  is  thought  by 
conservative  men  that  the  issue  of  stock  should  be  restricted  to  the 
value  of  tangible  assets  and  working  capital.  Some  of  the  combina- 
tions,— for  example,  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company, — seem  to 
have  taken  this  as  the  basis  of  their  capitalization.  The  Massachusetts 
anti-stock-watering  laws  embody  this  principle.  Congress  seems  to 
have  taken  this  rule  as  the  proper  standaixl  in  making  provisions  for 
corporations  in  Porto  Rico.  Most  of  the  organizers  of  large  combi- 
nations are  of  the  opinion  that  earning  capacity,  as  well  as  tangible 
assets,  is  a  proper  subject  of  capitalization.  The  plan  which  they 
have  most  commonly  followed  is  to  issue  preferred  stock  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  tangible  assets,  and  at  least  an  equal  amount  of 
common  stock,  which  was  broadly  said  to  represent  good  will  and 
opportunity.  Often,  however,  instead  of  tangible  assets,  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  word,  the  preferred  stock  of  a  combination  has  repre- 
sented the  cash  selling  value  of  the  properties  purchased  as  going 
concerns.  This,  of  course,  includes  good  will  in  its  proper  sense.  It 
was  upon  this  basis  that  the  Moore  steel  companies  (the  National  Steel, 
American  Steel  Hoop,  American  Sheet  Steel,  and  the  American  Tin 
Plate  companies)  were  organized.  Owing  to  the  favorable  condition 
of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  at  that  time,  this  cash  selling  value  repre- 
sented much  more  than  the  cost  of  reproduction  of  the  plailts  and 
running  capital.  Then  there  was  issued  an  equal  or  greater  amount 
of  common  stock  said  to  represent  good  will. 

In  these  examples  '*good  will,"  in  the  language  of  the  corporation 
promoters,  has  represented  two  entirely  different  things — (1)  the  value 
derived  from  patents,  trade-marks,  and  business  connections,  and  (2) 
the  value  of  the  earning  capacity  of  the  establishments  and  the  hopes 
of  the  promoter  as  to  savings  and  profits  which  may  be  realized  as  a 
result  of  the  combination.  These  profits  may  be  secured,  either 
through  the  economies  made  by  the  combined  management,  or  through 
the  power  of  the  combination  to  secure  monopoly  prices.  Within 
limits,  this  last  consideration  is  really  a  capitalization  of  monopoly. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  separate  and  distinguish  the  bases  of  capitalization. 

The  American  Chicle  Company  affords  an  excellent  example  of  capi- 
talizing earning  power.  Realizing  the  great  value  of  the  leading  brands 
of  chewing  gum  manufactured  by  the  constituent  companies,  the  organ- 
izers issued  preferred  stock  to  perhaps  double  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erties, and  common  stock  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the  preferred, 

^<^ee  also  in  the  report  on  Transportation  in  this  volume,  pages  405-416. 
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making  a  total  capitalization  of  from  nine  to  ten  times  the  value  of  the 
tangible  assets.  The  demand  for  the  product  has  rendered  it  possi- 
ble to  pay  dividends  on  this  amount  of  stock.  The  element  of  monop- 
oly in  this  case  is  found  in  the  trade-marks. 

As  the  market  values  of  business  establishments  often  increase  or 
diminish,  a  high  capitalization  at  organization  may  later  become  low 
capitalization,  or  vice  versa.  The  common  telief  among  corporation 
promoters,  that  the  ability  to  pay  dividends  on  capital  justifies  any  capi- 
talization, however  great,  is  not  to  be  accepted  without  further  consid- 
eration. It  all  depends  upon  whether  high  earnings  are  secured  by 
savings,  good  management,  and  proper  relations  to  the  public,  or  by 
unjustifiable  methods,  such  as  deceit  or  extortion.  In  the  latter  case 
no  justification  can  be  found  for  capitalization  based  on  earnings. 

RESULTS  OF  HIGH   CAPITALIZATION  ON   PRICES  OF   PRODUCT. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  effect  of  a  high  capi- 
talization upon  the  prices  of  the  product.  Probably  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  been  active  in  the  management  of  the  industrial  com- 
binations take  the  position,  as  did  Mr.  E.  R.  Chapman,  that  the  amount 
of  capitalization  has  no  effect  whatever  upon  prices;  that  the  pro- 
ductivity of  plants  and  the  amount  that  can  be  obtained  for  their  prod- 
uct is  entirely  independent  of  the  amount  for  which  they  are  capitalized. 
Other  corporation  managers  go  further  and  express  the  opinion  that 
the  effort  to  pay  dividends  on  capitalization,  however  large,  is  a 
powerful  one.  Overcapitalization  may  thus  injure  the  consumer. 
The  corporation  that  furnishes  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  entire  out- 
put of  the  country  might  fix  prices  higher  than  otherwise  they  would 
be.  This  is  certainly  the  opinion  of  a  large  proportion  of  consumers  and 
of  many  unprejudiced  persons  not  connected  with  the  combinations. 
Managers  of  coiporations  are  likely  to  aim  at  fair  nominal  dividends, 
though  these  may  represent  an  enormously  high  return  on  actual 
investment.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  certain  oflicers  of  combina- 
tions who  may  be  said  to  speak,  to  some  extent  at  least,  from  experi- 
ence and  inside  knowledge. 

Ev^eu  those  who  contend  that  overcapitalization  does  not  increase  the 
price  of  manufactures  to  consumers  would  concede  that  in  the  case  of 
public-ser\Mce  coiporations,  whether  subject  to  supervision  or  not,  the 
effect  would  be  different.  If  a  company  capitalized  for  the  value  of 
its  tangible  assets  were  able  to  pay  dividends  of  30  per  cent,  the  popu- 
lar demand  for  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  product — gas,  for  exam- 
ple— would  be  much  stronger  than  if  the  dividends  were  6  per  cent 
upon  a  capitalization  five  times  as  great,  the  net  earnings  being  the 
same.  The  public  authorities  would  also  be  more  apt  to  reduce  the 
price  if  dividends  were  high.  In  New  York  and  Massachusetts  com- 
missions are  given  su|)ervision  over  public-service  corporations,  with 
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power  to  regulate  or  recommend  rates  for  service  and  to  pass  upon  the 
exigency  of  any  proposed  new  service.  The  latter  provision  would 
seem  to  be  quite  favorable  to  existing  corporations,  but,  when  coupled 
with  the  power  to  regulate  rates  for  service,  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  public  are  promoted  and  preserved  by  such  supervision  and 
regulation. 

RESULTS  OF   HIGH  CAPITALIZATION   ON   INVESTMENTS  IN   STOCKS. 

Although  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  effect 
of  high  capitalization  upon  prices  of  products,  there  is  practically 
none  regarding  its  effect  upon  investments.  When  a  combination  is 
organized,  it  is  usual  that  the  different  plants  entering  into  it,  or  the 
stocks  representing  them,  are  bought  by  a  promoter  or  by  a  syndicate, 
the  terms  of  the  contract  in  each  case  being  kept  as  secret  as  possible. 

The  profit  of  the  promoter  is  generally  that  portion  of  the  stock 
issued,  that  is  left  after  paying  for  the  plants  entering  into  the  combi- 
nation and  the  expenses  of  the  organization.  Usually,  therefore,  the 
amount  paid  for  the  plants  is  not  known  to  the  investing  public;  the 
amount  received  by  the  promoter  is  not  known  to  the  vendors  them- 
selves; at  times 'no  careful  estimate  is  published  of  the  value  of  the 
tangible  assets;  even  the  earning  capacity  of  the  different  plants  is 
not  always  made  public.  In  consequence,  the  speculative  element  in 
the  value  of  the  shares  for  the  first  few  months  after  the  organization 
is  possibly  the  most  important  feature  in  connection  with  them. 

The  larger  combinations  usually  issue  to  their  stockholders  once  a 
year  an  annual  report  regarding  the  business.  This  report,  however, 
is  frequently  in  terms  so  general  that  it  is  difficult  to  learn  much  regard- 
ing actual  conditions,  and  this  speculative  element  still  remains. 

This  secrecy  in  promotion,  combined  with  very  large  capitalization, 
gives  a  great  advantage  to  directors  and  officers  of  the  combination  and 
othei*s  associated  with  them  in  knowing  the  value  of  the  shares.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  instances  the  promoters  of  combina- 
tions have  been  able  to  unload  large  blocks  of  stock  at  prices  far  above 
their  values,  as  shown  by  later  experience.  Parties  interested  in  the 
International  Silver  Company  attempted  by  a  pool  to  unload  stock 
at  30,  which  soon  afterwards  fell  to  12.  At  other  times  insiders  might 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  public  in  the  stock  market,  as  was 
charged  against  an  officer  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  some  of  them  do  take  such  advantage  of 
stockholders  for  whom  they  are  acting  substantially  as  trustees. 

It  is  probable  that  the  period  of  most  excessive  capitalization  of  cor- 
porations has  passed.  Bankers  and  investors  are  insisting  upon  more 
and  more  information  regarding  the  plan  of  organization,  the  actual 
value  of  tangible  assets,  the  nature  of  good  will  as  shown  b}'  proved 
earning  capacit}',  and  other  similar  matters,  before  they  will  supply 
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funds  needed  to  effect  a  combination  or  will  loan  on  its  securities.  In 
this  way  the  evil  of  overcapitalization,  which  was  so  common  two  or 
three  years  ago,  has  been  somewhat  lessened. 

Owing  to  the  popular  distrust  of  combinations  and  to  the  fear  of 
hostile  legislation,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  shares  of  industrial  cor- 
porations do  not  have  the  market  value  to  which  their  earning  capacity 
would  seem  to  entitle  them. 

How  far  the  market  values  of  such  shares  are  to  be  considered  stable 
and  their  earning  capacity  permanent  can  not  be  told  until  after  a 
period  of  depression.  At  present  the  price  of  industrial  stocks  as 
compared  with  railroad  stocks  is  low.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Commission,  compared  the  earnings  of  47  of  the 
more  prominent  industrials  with  those  of  37  railroads.  The  result 
showed  average  earnings  of  13.6  per  cent  on  the  market  value  of  the 
industrial  stocks  and  7.44  per  cent  on  the  total  capitalization;  the  rail- 
roads paid  4.85  per  cent  on  both  the  market  value  of  stocks  and  their 
total  capitalization. 

The  significance  of  such  figures  may  be  criticised,  but  they  are  strik- 
ing, and  show  a  popular  or  speculative  distrust  of  industrials. 

PRICES. 

The  rise  or  fall  of  prices  after  a  combination  has  been  rormed  is 
often  due  to  causes  other  than  combination  itself.  In  every  develop- 
ing industry  the  general  tendency  is  for  prices  to  fall.  Improvements 
in  methods  of  production  and  distribution  are  being  made  continuall3^ 
This  is  the  normal  condition  of  American  industry,  and  combination  is 
one  of  its  many  means. 

Since  the  era  of  combination  has  been  entered  upon  there  is  no  stand- 
ard by  which  to  judge  accurately  whether  or  not  prices  are  too  high, 
for  comparison  can  be  made  with  former  conditions  only;  but  the 
method  most  approved  by  business  men  and  economists  is  to  compare 
the  changes  in  price  of  the  product  of  a  given  combination  with  the 
average  price  (the  index  number)  of  many  articles  of  the  same  general 
class,  regarding  which  most  conditions  were  the  same,  except  the  one 
of  combination.  Such  a  comparison  can  not  be  entirely  conclusive, 
as  the  factors  entering  into  the  problem  are  numerous,  but  it  may  at 
least  be  suggestive  of  the  effect  of  combination. 

With  this  caution  as  to  the  untrustworthiness  of  many  price  statis- 
tics and  the  inferences  drawn  therefrom,  some  conclusions  may  still 
be  stated  which  seem  reasonable. 

If  combinations  are  able  to  effect  large  savings,  it  becomes  evident 
that  they  can  lower  the  margin  between  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
and  of  the  finished  product,  thus  giving  to  the  owners  larger  profits 
than  before  and  to  consumers  lower  prices. 
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If  the  combination  has  a  practical  monopoly,  either  through  the 
control  of  materials  or  by  means  of  a  patent,  or  through  the  power  of 
large  capital  and  the  control  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  output, 
it  naturally  becomes  possible  for  it  so  to  increase  the  margin  between 
cost  of  materials  and  finished  products  as  to  make  larger  profits  not 
merely  through  the  lessening  of  the  cost  of  production,  but  through 
sheer  power  over  the  market.  In  these  two  ways,  then,  through  sav- 
ings and  through  the  power  of  monopoly,  the  marginal  profit  as  well 
as  the  price  of  products  may  be  increased  by  the  combination. 

The  facts  regarding  prices,  so  far  as  they  have  been  carefully 
studied  and  interpreted,  seem  to  bear  out  this  conclusion.  In  the 
reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
present  a  statistical  study  of  this  question.  In  several  different 
lines  of  industry — such  as  sugar  refining,  oil  refining,  iron  and  steel 
manufacture,  and  others — a  careful  comparison  of  the  margin  between 
the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  and  the  price  of  finished  products  has 
been  made.  In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  practically  every 
other  factor  excepting  that  of  combination  itself.  In  others,  while 
the  evidence  is  not  so  clear,  it  seemed  to  tend  in  the  same  direction. 
The  general  results  of  the  study  show  that  in  most  cases  the  combina- 
tion has  exerted  an  appreciable  power  over  prices,  and  in  practically  all 
cases  it  has  increased  the  margin  between  raw  materials  and  finished 
products.  Since  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  cost  of  production 
over  a  period  of  years  has  lessened,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that 
the  combinations  have  been  able  to  increase  their  profits. 

In  some  cases  the  increased  cost  of  the  luw  materials  accounts  for  the 
greater  pail  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  finished  product,  but 
the  study  of  the  margin  makes  it  clear  that  there  has  been  also  an 
increase  in  profit.  In  other  cases  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production  itself,  owing  to  advances  in  the  price  of  machinery, 
wages,  etc. ;  but  in  all  of  the  industries  most  thoroughl}'^  investigated, 
a  careful  analysis  shows  that  the  margin  has  not  been  allowed  to 
become  so  narrow  as  under  a  system  of  free  competition.  The  divi- 
dends of  the  combinations  and  the  testimony  of  their  managers  confirm 
the  conclusion  reached.  On  the  other  hand,  on  account  of  the  saving 
effected  by  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale,  it  should  be  possible  for 
the  combination  to  put  its  product  upon  the  market  cheaper  than  can 
its  competitor.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  lines  of  indus- 
try this  has  been  done,  and  that  competitors  are  crushed  out  simply 
because  of  the  advantageous  offers  made  to  consumers  by  the  combi- 
nations. 

Many  times  the  lowering  of  price  by  a  combination  has  not  been 
general,  but  has  been  made  in  comparatively  small  areas  of  territory, 
or  sometimes  even  to  single  consumers;  while  in  order  to  recoup 
itself  for  this  local  lessening  of  profit,  if  not  even  for  an  absolute  loss, 
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the  combination  has  maintained  or  even  raised  prices  elsewhere. 
Complaints  of  this  nature  have  been  made  especially  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  but  also  against  other  combinations.  The  fact 
is  at  times  denied,  and  the  practice  is  comparatively  seldom  defended 
by  officers  of  combinations  on  business  reasons,  but  certain  managers 
do  not  hesitate  to  sa^'^  that  it  is  their  policy  to  meet  competitive  prices, 
and  that  if  they  are  compelled  to  lose  in  certain  localities,  they  must 
mise  their  prices  elsewhere  in  order  to  secure  what  they  believe  to  be 
reasonable  profit. 

A  similar  control  over  prices,  through  the  power  of  the  combina- 
tion, is  found  at  times  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  raw  mate- 
rials, although  ordinarily  the  effect  is  less  marked  here  than  in  the  case 
of  selling  prices.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany has  for  many  years,  through  its  control  of  pipe  lines,  been  able 
practically  to  fix  the  price  of  crude  petroleum.  The  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  its  president  admits,  owing  to  its  power  in  the 
market,  is  able  to  buy  at  slightly  better  rates  than  its  competitors,  but 
the  difference  is  so  slight  as  not  to  affect  to  any  great  extent  general 
market  conditions. 

COMBINATIONS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

ATTITUDE   OF  COMBINATIONS  TOWARD  TRADE   UNIONS. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  statement  that  will  be  of  universal 
application  regarding  the  attitude  of  combinations  toward  trade  unions. 
In  most  cases  the  position  taken  seems  chiefly  a  matter  of  personal 
preference,  or  it  may  have  been  brought  to  the  combination  by  the 
experience  of  some  of  the  establishments  which  form  it.  The  evi- 
dence before  the  Commission  indicates  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
combinations  recognize  trade  unions  and  deal  with  their  representa- 
tives in  fixing  the  wage  scale  and  conditions  of  labor. 

In  certain  cases,  where  the  workingmen  in  the  trade  are  not  fully 
organized,  the  unions  as  such  are  not  recognized.  In  some  instances — 
as,  for  example,  in  the  tobacco  industry — the  combinations  do  not  deal 
with  the  officers  of  the  trade  unions,  but  make  no  objection  to  trade 
unions  being  formed  among  their  employees.  The  managers  of  most 
of  the  steel  combinations  which  now  make  up  the  United  States  Steel 
Coiporation  have  dealt  with  the  officers  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers  and  have  signed  the  scale  with 
them.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the  organizers 
of  combinations  have  felt  that  through  the  power  of  added  capital, 
and  the  possibility  of  filling  orders  from  any  of  the  various  plants, 
they  would  be  more  independent  in  their  dealings  with  trade  unions. 
At  times  the  combinations  have  derived  advantages  in  this  way. 
For  example,  in  1899,  when  there  was  a  smelters'  strike  in  Colo- 
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raJo,  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  closed  the  plants 
in  which  the  strikers  had  been  employed,  transferred  the  work  to  other 
plants,  and  in  that  way  coerced  the  strikers  to  some  extent.  When 
workingmen  are  not  organized  throughout  the  whole  industry,  a  com- 
bination is  able  in  this  way  to  secure  an  advantage  over  individual 
establishments. 

When  workingmen  are  thoroughly  organized  throughout  the  whole 
industry,  the  situation  may  be  quite  the  opposite.  Mr.  Burns,  former 
president  of  the  Wall  Paper  Association,  testified  that  in  his  opinion 
the  combination  was  an  aid  to  the  union  in  enforcing  its  demands.  It 
had  not  been  customary  before  the  combination  was  formed  for  the 
men  to  be  employed  throughout  the  j'ear.  Sometimes  the  establish- 
ments were  closed  two  or  three  months.  Soon  after  the  ('!om})ination 
was  formed  the  workingmen  demanded  an  increase  of  working  time 
to  eleven  months  yearly.  As  the  union  included  nearly  all  of  the 
skilled  workers  in  the  trade,  the  combination  felt  compelled  to  yield. 
Afterwaitls,  demand  was  made  for  employment  the  full  year,  and  this 
also  was  granted.  Later  still,  the  further  demand  for  an  increase  of 
wages  was  insisted  upon,  and  the  combination  saw  no  way  of  making 
successful  resistance.  It  was  the  positive  opinion  of  Mr.  Burns  that 
when  workingmen  were  thoroughly  organized  in  any  industry,  they 
derived  a  decided  advantage  from  dealing  with  one  employer  instead 
of  many;  that  although  the  single  employer  had  larger  capital  than 
any  individual,  the  loss  from  a  shut-down  would  be  greater,  and  the 
officers  of  a  great  coiporation  would  feel  the  pressure  from  their  stock- 
holders to  such  an  extent  that  the}'  would  yield. 

The  great  strike  of  1901  in  connection  with  the  United  Steel  Cor- 
poration throws  no  additional  light  upon  this  subject.  The  officers  of 
the  corporation  at  the  beginning  determined  to  leave  the  settlement  of 
the  difficulties  to  its  constituent  companies.  The  labor  union,  however, 
preferred  to  deal  with  the  officers  of  the  central  coiporation,  knowing 
that  they  had  in  the  end  the  determining  power.  The  officers  of  the 
combination  showed  little  unwillingness  to  deal  with  the  officers  of  the 
union  and  met  them  on  a  common  ground  for  discussion  and  negotia- 
tion. This  strike  illustrated  the  advantage  possessed  by  a  great  com- 
bination in  its  ability  to  adapt  its  plants  to  various  products,  and  to 
transfer  not  only  orders  but  workingmen  to  different  plants;  but  as 
the  trade  was  not  completely  organized,  little  light  was  thrown  on 
the  question  of  ultimate  relations  between  combinations  and  labor 
organizations. 

Even  if  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  had  tried  to  make  all  its 
plants  nonunion,  and  had  succeeded  as  did  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
the  fact  of  its  success  would  not  have  proved  that  combinations  were  det- 
rimental to  the  interests  of  the  workingmen,  or  that  they  could  succeed 
better  than  individual  firms  in  injiposing  conditions  upon  the  unions. 
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The  success  of  the  Carnegie  Company  in  the  strike  of  1892  was  com- 
plete. The  success  of '  the  workingmen  in  the  case  of  the  wall-paper 
manufacturers  was  no  less  complete.  In  both  cases  it  was  a  matter  of 
particular  advantage  and  particular  strength  under  special  circum- 
stances. The  same  thing  holds  true  in  the  main  as  regards  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  Although  more  men  and  more  capital  were 
involved  in  the  strike  of  1901,  the  settlement  of  that  difficulty  does  not 
settle  the  question  of  the  effect  of  combination  on  labor. 

ATTITUDE   OF  TRADE   UNIONS  TOWARD  COMBINATIONS. 

Among  laboring  men  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  trade  unions  toward  combinations,  although  apparently  all 
expect  employers  to  utilize,  in  their  dealings  with  labor,  the  advan- 
tage of  the  added  strength  that  comes  from  combination.  Some  of 
the  unionists  are  of  the  opinion  that  through  added  strength  of  capi- 
tal there  is  danger  of  the  unions  being  broken  and  of  the  laboring 
classes  suffering  great  injury  thereby.  Others,  however,  including 
the  leaders'  of  some  of  the  strongest  unions  in  the  United  States, 
believe  that  the  power  of  the  unions  can  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  the 
power  of  the  capitalists,  and  that  through  the  savings  which  come 
from  combination  the  opportunities  of  the  workingmen  are  better  than 
ever  before.  They  believe  that  the  unions  will  be  strong  enough  to 
secure  their  full  share  of  these  savings  in  increased  wages.  Many 
think  that  under  combination  employment  will  be  more  regular  than 
before. 

If  laboring  men  and  employers  work  together  there  is  no  doubt 
they  can  divide  a  very  large  portion  of  the  savings  resulting  from 
combination.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  laboring  men  and  the  employ- 
ers contest  too  strongly  for  these  savings,  the  result  will  be  an  increase 
of  expense  so  great  that  they  will  entirely  disappear.  Again,  if 
the  combination  does  not  secure  practically  complete  control  of  the 
market,  but  is  compelled  to  meet  strong  competition,  there  will  be,  in 
spite  of  the  savings  from  production  on  a  large  scale,  no  increased 
fund  or  profit  to  be  distributed.  Competition  will  hold  prices  down 
to  but  little  above  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  consumer  will  gain 
rather  than  the  workingmen. 

INDICATIONS  OF  CONCILIATION   AND  AGREEMENTS. 

In  England,  organizations  of  employers  on  the  one  hand  and  labor 
unions  on  the  other,  through  joint  committees  meeting  from  time  to 
time,  have  settled  disputes,  and  have  thus  succeeded  for  many  years 
in  preventing  strikes.  Similar  systems  have  been  introduced  in  a  few 
industries  in  the  United  States  with  advantageous  results.  For  the  suc- 
cess of  such  conciliation  agreements,  it  is  necessary  that  both  employ- 
ers and  employees  be  generally  organized  throughout  the  industry. 
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Organizations  of  employers  may  be  established  only  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  with  the  workingmen.  But  when  harmony  of  action  is  as 
complete  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  combinations,  the  work  is  more 
readily  done  and  results  more  easily  reached.  Several  of  the  consol- 
idated corporations  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  the  glass  trades  already 
practice  "collective  bargaining"  with  labor  organizations. 

Some  of  the  industrial  combinations  encourage  the  purchase  of 
shares  of  their  stock  by  employees,  in  order  to  give  them  an  interest 
in  the  business,  which  is  expected  to  allay  or  prevent  contention. 

EFFECTS  OF  COMBINATIONS  ON   WAGES. 

So  far  there  seems  to  be  no  indication  that  the  combinations  are 
attempting  to  lower  the  wages  of  workingmen.  The  attention  of 
the  Commission  has  not  been  called  to  a  single  instance  of  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  combinations  to  reduce  wages  generally.  In  fact, 
the  combinations  have  apparently  raised  wages  as  willingly  as  individ- 
uals, and  given  their  employees  privileges  of  all  kinds  with  no  more 
hesitation. 

The  investigation  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  at  the  request 
of  the  Industrial  Commission,  shows  that  combinations  have  raised 
wages  slightly  more  than  other  employers  of  labor  in  the  same  indus- 
try. Those  records  are  somewhat  incomplete,  but  indicate  that,  up  to 
the  present  time,  combinations  have  dealt  with  their  employees,  so  far 
as  wages  go,  as  fairly  as  the  managers  of  independent  plants,  or  as 
the  constituent  members  of  the  combination  before  its  organization. 
Advances  in  wages,  the  past  few  years,  are  doubtless  due  as  largely  to 
general  business  prosperity  as  to  the  combinations. 

WAGE-EARNERS  AS   HOLDERS  OF   STOCK. 

Several  of  the  combinations  have  thought  it  wise  to  attempt  to 
interest  their  employees  in  the  success  of  their  business  through  giving 
them  an  interest  in  the  profits.  The  National  Steel  Company,  for 
instance,  has  persuaded  many  of  its  workingmen  to  become  investors 
in  its  preferred  stock.  The  managers  of  several  of  the  leading  cor- 
porations have  seriously  considered  the  plan  of  setting  aside  a  certain 
amount  of  preferred  stock,  which  thej^  believed  would  afford  an  abso- 
lutely safe  investment,  to  be  disposed  of  to  their  employees  at  special 
rates,  independent  of  the  stock  market.  They  have  thought  that  in 
this  way  the  most  influential  workmen  would  become  interested  in  the 
profits  and  success  of  the  combination,  a  more  conservative  feeling 
would  result,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  business  would  be  promoted. 

So  far,  these  plans  have  not  been  generally  successful.  Labor 
leaders  are  said  to  regard  them  with  some  suspicion — as  a  way  in 
which  the  corporations  may  secure  greater  control  over  their  work- 
ingmen, so  they  might,  with  less  danger  of  a  strike  or  other  labor  com- 
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plication,  reduce  wages  in  times  of  pressure.  The  unionists^  generally, 
prefer  to  hold  strictly  to  their  own  methods  for  bettering  their  condition, 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  get  an  increased  income  through  dividends 
on  any  small  amount  of  stock  which  they  may  be  able  to  buy, 

EXPORT  TRADE. 

One  of  the  gratifying  conditions  of  the  last  few  years  is  the  very 
rapid  increase  in  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States.  This  increase 
is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  not  merely  because  of  the  evidence  that 
it  furnishes  of  the  increasing  industrial  strength  and  prosperity  of  the 
countr}',  but  because  it  furnishes  the  means  for  keeping  the  country 
well  supplied  with  the  gold  needed  as  a  part  and  basis  of  our  currency, 
and  a  ready  means  of  settling  our  indebtedness  abroad.  Though  nearly 
65  per  cent  of  our  exports  are  agricultural  products,  which  the  com- 
binations affect  only  slightly,  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  manufac- 
tures has  doubtless  been  promoted  by  the  great  industrial  combinations. 
With  plenty  of  capital  at  command,  they  have  been  better  able  than 
small  concerns  to  send  agents  into  foreign  countries  to  stud}'  con- 
ditions, to  open  branch  factories  tributary  to  the  home  factories,  and 
in  other  ways  to  extend  their  trade.  In  many  instances  such  trade 
could  not  have  been  sei*ured  by  smaller  establishments  whose  strength 
had  to  be  expended  in  competition  at  home. 

EXPORT  PRICES. 

In  order  to  gain  and  hold  foreign  trade,  it  has  occasionally  l)een 
necessary  for  both  combinations  and  individual  exporters  to  make  low 
prices  to  foreign  purchasers.  It  is  in  evidence  before  the  Commission 
that,  even  within  this  country,  the  more  distant  markets  receive  con- 
cessions in  price.  In  about  20  per  cent  of  the  cases  covered  by  the 
Commission's  returns,  the  export  prices  have  ruled  lower  than  those 
charged  to  home  consumers.  Sometimes  merely  surplus  stocks  have 
been  unloaded  upon  the  foreign  market.  At  other  times,  when  the 
home  demand  has  slackened  somewhat,  it  has  been  possible  to  keep 
manufacturing  establishments  emploj^ed  to  their  full  capacity  and 
most  productive  efficiency,  only  by  finding  a  foreign  market  for  part 
of  the  product,  and  that  could  be  done  best  by  cutting  prices. 

Among  the  reasons  given  by  manufacturers  in  their  admissions  that 
prices  of  their  goods  in  the  foreign  markets  are  made  lower  than  in 
the  domestic  market  are  these:  To  meet  foreign  competition;  to  work 
off  surplus  product;  to  secure  a  pennanent  foreign  market;  taking  a 
less  price  for  cash  as  against  credit  transactions  at  home;  to  offset 
foreign  duties  and  foreign  transpoi-tation  charges,  which  the  buyer  has 
to  pay;  to  allow  for  rebates  in  duties,  which  foreign  material  has  to 
pay;  and  to  match  the  more  stable  conditions  of  foreign  markets  as 
against  the  fluctuations  of  the  home  market. 
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The  practice  is  quite  common  in  all  countries,  and  on  the  part  of 
tlie  separate  establishments  as  well  as  of  combinations.  Were  this 
plan  not  adopted,  it  would  often  be  necessary  to  run  the  plants  only 
part  of  the  time,  which  would  not  merely  throw  a  portion  of  the 
laborers  out  of  employment,  but  would  also  add  materially  to  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  remaining  product.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  when  the  export  prices  have  been  at  cost,  the  result  has  been,  by 
keeping  the  plants  fully  employed,  to  hold  the  prices  to  American  con- 
sumers lower  than  would  have  been  possible  otherwise. 

INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

The  tariff  question  is  of  so  wide  importance  and  of  such  general 
interest  that  the  discussion  in  this  connection  is  limited  to  its  relations 
to  industrial  combinations. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  one  of  the  causes,  if  not  the  chief 
cause,  of  industrial  combinations  is  the  protective  tariff.  Experience, 
however,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  does  not  justify  the  asser- 
tion. In  our  own  country  some  of  the  largest  and  most  monopolistic 
combinations  have  no  direct  tariff  protection,  and  in  England,  where 
there  are  no  protective  duties,  many  combinations  have  been  founded, 
most  of  which  have  operated  with  success.  Indeed,  in  no  other  country 
than  England  is  the  form  of  industrial  combinations  so  like  that  gen- 
erally found  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  possibly  true  that  in  some  instances  the  protective  tariff  may 
have  furnished  occasion  for  combination.  When,  for  instance,  a  new 
industry,  like  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate,  has  been  started  under  the 
direct  stimulus  of  the  tariff,  if  profits  are  exceptionally  high  for  a  time 
much  capital  is  called  into  that  line  of  industry,  and  the  strong  com- 
petition which  naturally  ensues  reduces  profits  so  low  that  competitors 
save  themselves  by  combining.  The  real  cause  of  the  combination  is 
to  be  found,  however,  in  this  country,  as  in  others,  in  business  condi- 
tions mther  than  in  the  tariff. 

HOME  PRICES. 

Witnesses  before  the  Industrial  Ck)mmission  advocating  free  trade 
have  contended  that  prices  of  products  in  protected  industries  were 
higher  than  prices  of  imported  articles  of  the  same  kind  would  be  in 
the  absence  of  protection.  While  this  is  naturally  the  case  when 
industries  are  first  established,  competition  at  home  soon  prevents  the 
price  from  being  kept  above  foreign  prices  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
tariff,  and  in  many  cases  brings  the  prices  as  low  as  those  abroad,  and 
sometimes  lower.  This,  however,  is  under  the  assumption  of  free 
internal  competition  in  the  protected  industry.  If  a  combination  has 
been  formed  which  secures  control  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  man- 
ufacturing establishments  within  the  country,  and  especially  if  it  con- 
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trols  piuctically  all  of  the  best  raw  materials  of  the  industry,  it  is  clear 
that  this  domestic  competition  has  in  part  lost  its  force  as  a  power  to 
lower  prices,  although  the  fear  of  new  competition,  even  against  the 
combination,  and  far-sighted  business  prudence,  may  check  exorbitant 
rates. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  is  said  by  its  officers  to 
control  something  like  80  per  cent  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron  ores  and 
most  of  the  coking  coal  thus  far  discovered,  is  cited  in  illustration.  It 
is  contended  that  such  ownership  is  monopolistic,  because  the  ores  in 
various  Southern  and  Western  States,  on  account  of  their  distance 
from  the  leading  markets,  are  comparatively  little  effective  in  pro- 
moting competition  throughout  the  country.  It  is  also  contended  that 
the  tariff  of  40  cents  a  ton  on  iron  ore  effectually  prevents  the  estab- 
lishment of  competing  iron  and  steel  plants  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  which 
might  serve  themselves  with  ore  from  Spain,  Cuba,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
as  well  as  of  plants  in  the  central  region,  which  might  use  ore  from  the 
Canadian  Lake  Superior  country.  But  this  condition  existed  before 
any  combinations  were  formed. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  due  in  any  degree  to  the  tariff  has  long  been 
a  disputed  question,  for  the  heavy  iron  industries  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  gave  way  before  the  competition  of  those  located  near  the  great 
interior  sources  of  supply,  which  protectionists  contend  was  due  to  the 
operation  of  natural  laws  more  than  to  the  force  of  tariff  laws.  In 
support  of  this  contention  they  cite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  largest 
works  for  converting  iron  and  steel  into  machinery,  hardware,  and 
other  highly  finished  products  are  in  prosperous  operation  in  both 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  States.  Some  protectionists  frankly  admit 
that  the  free  admission  of  raw  materials  might  tend  to  revive  the 
heavy  iron  industries  of  the  coast,  but  they  say  that  protection  is  a 
national  policy,  calculated  to  develop  our  own  natural  resources,  and 
that  to  secure  equitable  adjustment  involves  the  necessity  of  some 
concessions. 

So  far  as  combination  adds  any  new  feature  to  an  old  issue,  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  any  important  evil  or  menace  to  the  public  results  from 
the  tariff  which  could  be  prevented  or  diminished  by  a  reduction  of 
duties  without  resulting  in  other  and  greater  evils,  the  changes  should 
be  made.  Such  an  instance  would  present  a  strong  suggestion  for  a 
reciprocal  trade  arrangement.  But  from  the  first  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission has  considered  the  general  subject  of  the  tariff  as  belonging 
outside  the  realm  of  its  investigations,  and  it  has  not  the  data  upon 
which  to  base  a  recommendation  beyond  the  suggestion  of  an  exhaust- 
ive inquiry  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  reciprocity. 

RELATION  OF  THE  TARIFF  TO  EXPORT  TRADE. 

Combinations,  and  others,  often  sell  goods  abroad  at  less  than 
domestic  rates.     Business  men  frequently  claim  that  it  is  sound  busi- 
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ness  policy  to  export  surplus  stock  at  even  lower  rates  than  would  be 
profitable  at  home.  The  theory  is,  the  home  market  haying  been  sup- 
plied, to  manufacture  for  export  trade  does  not  increase  the  cost  of 
management,  maintenance  of  plant,  etc.,  proportionately  with  the 
increase  of  product;  that  the  cost  of  additional  material  and  labor  only 
need  be  considered;  that  even  a  small  profit  on  such  trade  is  so  much 
additional  profit;  that  workingmen  are  benefited  by  the  additional 
emplo^'^ment;  and  that  the  country  in  general  is  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tional wealth  thus  brought  here.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that 
a  combination  is  able,  frequently,  under  the  protective  tariff,  to  make 
its  home  profits  large  enough  so  that  it  can  not  merely  occasionally 
unload  a  surplus  stock  on  the  foreign  market,  but  can  afford  to  extend 
its  markets  steadily  in  this  way  at  the  expense  of  the  home  consumer. 

From  such  information  as  came  to  the  Industrial  Commission  in 
response  to  its  inquiries  addressed  to  exporters,  it  is  certain  that  the 
making  of  lower  prices  abroad  than  at  home  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. About  20  per  cent  of  those  reporting  say  that  they  occasion- 
ally make  such  prices  in  order  to  meet  the  market  and  sell  their  goods. 
But  80  per  cent  report  that  they  sell  at  either  the  same  price  abroad  as 
at  home,  or  at  higher  prices. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  the  commercial  world  that  exports  from 
all  countries  are  often  sacrificed  in  foreign  markets  wholly  irrespective 
of  tariffs  at  home.  The  report  of  the  royal  commissioner  appointed 
under  the  act  6  and  6  Victoria,  chapter  99,  which  was  made  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  in  1848,  contained  the  following  statement  of  the 
exploitation  of  foreign  markets  by  the  manufacturers  of  that  country: 

I  believe  that  the  laboring  classes  generally  in  the  manufactaring  districts  of  this 
country,  and  especially  in  the  iron  and  coal  districts,  are  very  little  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  often  indebted  for  being  employed  at  all  to  the  immense 
losses  which  their  employers  voluntarily  incur  in  their  bad  times  in  order  to  destroy 
foreign  competition  and  to  gain  and  keep  possession  of  foreign  markets. 

Authentic  instances  are  well  known  of  employers  having  at  such  times  carried  on 
their  works  at  a  loss  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £300,000  or  £400,000  in  the 
course  of  as  many  years.  If  the  efforts  of  those  who  encourage  the  combination  to 
restrict  the  amount  of  labor  and  to  produce  strikes  were  to  be  successful  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  great  accumulation  of  capital  could  no  longer  be  made  which 
would  enable  a  few  of  the  most  wealthy  capitalists  to  overwhelm  all  competition  in 
times  of  great  depression,  and  thus  to  clear  the  way  for  the  whole  trade  to  step  in 
when  prices  revive  and  to  carry  on  a  great  business  before  foreign  capital  can  again 
accumulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  establish  the  competition  in  prices  with 
any  chance  of  success. 

The  large  capitalists  of  this  country  are  the  great  instruments  of  warfare  (if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed)  against  the  competing  capital  of  foreign  countries,  and 
are  the  most  essential  instruments  now  remaining  by  which  our  manufacturing 
supremacy  can  be  maintained. 

The  practice  thus  reported  upon  more  than  fifty  years  ago  m  a  free- 
trade  country  has  since  been  common  to  all  countries,  as  is  conclu- 
sively shown  by  the  report  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Jenks,  who  investigated  the 
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subject  in  Europe  as  an  agent  of  the  Industrial  Commission.  It  shows 
a  commerce  which  is  practically  independent  of  tariffs,  and  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  preventable  by  legislation  except  on  the  part  of  the 
importing  country.  The  making  of  lower  export  prices  is  a  question 
of  business  policy,  the  arguments  for  and  against  which  are  stated  by 
witnesses.  It  is  unpopular  and  can  not  be  justified  unless  the  benefits 
to  the  public  are  at  least  as  great  as  those  to  the  exporters. 

TARIFF  AND  WAGES. 

Those  who  advocate  the  removal  of  the  tariff  from  goods  produced 
by  industrial  combinations  sometimes  overlook  the  effect  which  such 
removal  might  have  upon  wages.  In  most  lines  not  merely  the  money 
wages,  but  also  the  real  or  comparative  wages,  of  the  American  work- 
ingmen  are  20  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  those  in  the  same 
trades  abroad.  If  duties  were  removed,  or  even  much  reduced,  it  is 
asserted  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  foreign  competition  that  would  fol- 
low, the  wages  of  American  workingmen  Would  have  to  be  reduced. 

Whatever  the  effect  of  the  tariff  may  be  upon  the  average  rate  of 
wages  in  the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  wages  in  many 
tmdes  are  maintained  by  the  tariff,  and  that  if  the  tariff  were  to  be 
removed  these  wages  would  have  to  be  lowered.  Although  it  is  often 
claimed  that  such  higher  wages  are  paid  indirectly  b}'^  other  working- 
men,  who  are  obliged  to  consume  products  manufactured  at  higher  cost, 
it  is  still  probably  true  that  their  own  wages  would  fall  correspond- 
ingly if  there  were  reductions  in  the  protected  industries. 

KFFECTS   OF   TARIFF   REMOVAL. 

Removal  of  the  tariff,  even  in  any  single  industry,  should  not  be 
lightly  considered.  When  the  tariff  is  essential  to  any  industry  its 
removal  would  doubtless  kill  not  only  the  combination,  but  the  industry 
itself,  bringing  upon  the  country  attendant  evils.  Even  if  the  industry 
is  not  killed,  if  severe  pressure  is  brought  to  bear,  the  industrial  com- 
bination will  not  be  the  first  victim,  but  rather  its  domestic  competitors 
possessed  of  less  advantages  in  manufacturing  or  less  financial  strength 
to  withstand  competition. 

The  removal  of  the  tariff,  then,  will  not  abolish  combinations  unless 
it  abolishes  the  industry.  The  domestic  competitors  of  combinations 
might  be  largely  cut  off  by  tariff  reductions  or  removal,  and  the  com- 
bination survive  with  moderate  profits,  and  yet  be  forced  to  sell  its 
products  to  domestic  customers  at  much  lower  prices.  But  this  sharp- 
ening of  foreign  competition  b}^  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would,  beyond 
any  doubt,  lead  American  combinations  in  some  cases  to  enter  into 
international  combinations.  Already  we  have  the  thread  industry  of 
England  and  of  the  United  Stiites,  indeed  the  thread  industry  of  the 
world,  largely  in  the  hands  of  an  international  combination. 
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The  borax  trade  is  also  organized  internationally,  and  there  have 
been  efforts  to  bring  about  an  international  iron  and  steel  combina- 
tion. In  Europe  many  combinations  have  crossed  national  boundaries. 
The  advocates  of  lowering  or  removing  the  tariff  in  any  line  of  industry 
should  inquire  carefully  whether  its  effect  might  be  to  produce  an 
international  combination,  and  if  so  whether  such  an  international  trust 
would  be  desirable. 

The  possible  effects  upon  wages  of  a  reduction  or  removal  of  duties 
must  also  be  considered,  and  the  further  possibility  of  admitting  to 
this  country  the  surplus  stocks  of  European  manufacturers  at  rates 
so  low  as  to  seriously  cripple  our  home  manufactures.  If  our  manu- 
facturers extend  their  foreign  markets  by  selling  at  low  rates  abroad, 
they  but  follow  the  example  of  European  manufacturers,  who  for  years 
have  disposed  of  surplus  stocks  in  this  country  so  as  to  keep  their  fac- 
tories going  to  their  full  capacity.  What  can  be  gained  by  helping 
foreign  trusts  in  order  to  hurt  domestic  trusts  is  not  apparent. 

The  disturbance  of  industry  and  the  unsettling  of  credits,  which 
invariably  follow  a  proposed  general  revision  of  the  tariff,  has  led 
most  of  the  witnesses  to  advise  against  entering  upon  such  a  policy 
until  reasons  for  it  are  more  urgent  than  at  present.  If  it  is  deemed 
desirable  to  withdraw  protection  wholly  or  in  part  on  certain  products, 
such  withdrawals  should  be  made  with  discretion  and  with  whatever 
compensating  advantages  can  be  gained.  Far  less  disturbance  to  busi- 
ness will  follow  and  much  better  results  will  probably  be  secured,  if 
such  modifications  of  the  tariff  as  seem  advisable  are  made  through 
reciprocity  arrangements,  which  do  not  in  themselves  suggest  the  evils 
likely  to  follow  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  through  diplomatic  negotiations  and  tentative  agreements  coordi- 
nate legislation  might  be  secured  which  would  obviate  the  difficulty, 
now  felt  by  many,  in  changing  revenue  laws  by  treaties. 

SOCIAL  EFFECTS  OF  COMBINATIONS. 

The  social  effects  of  combinations  have  been  subjects  of  general  dis- 
cussion. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  combinations  must  have  their 
form  and  method  of  management  finally  determined  by  the  general 
social  effects  they  produce. 

If  a  combination  controls  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the  market,  it  has  a 
certain  degree  of  monopolistic  power  enabling  it  to  affect  prices,  at 
least  for  a  time.  Naturally  the  managers  of  the  combinations  will 
strive  to  secure  as  large  profits  as  povssible,  and  to  retain  for  them- 
selves the  largest  proportion  of  these  added  gains.  As  long  as  rivals 
can  be  kept  out  of  business  they  can  maintain  high  profits.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  independent  organizations  are  strong,  and  are  in  a 
position  to  increase  their  output  readily,  or  if  new  capitiil  by  the  pros- 
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pect  of  increased  gains  is  attracted  into  the  business,  the  inevitable 
result  will  be  a  fall  in  the  price  of  goods,  and  these  added  profits  will 
be  rapidly  distributed  in  the  form  of  lower  prices  to  consumers. 

It  has  been  the  claim  of  many  of  the  combinations  that,  through  the 
economies  coming  from  production  on  a  vast  scale  and  from  unified 
management  of  plants  scattered  throughout  the  country,  a  combination 
can  peitnanently  produce  more  cheaply  than  independent  producers, 
and  therefore  enjoy  higher  profits  than  any  independent  firm. 

If  the  combination,  by  virtue  of  the  advantages  which  it  possesses,  is 
able  to  produce  more  cheaply  than  its  rivals,  it  may  either  keep  these 
savings  for  itself  in  the  form  of  higher  profits  or  divide  with  its  wage- 
earners;  or,  if  compelled  to  do  so  by  competitors,  it  may  lower  the 
price  of  the  product,  and  thus  distribute  the  savings  among  con- 
sumers— the  general  public.  The  social  effects  are  decidedly  different 
in  each  case. 

When  the  combination,  although  effecting  large  savings,  does  not 
lower  the  prices  of  the  product  but  distributes  these  savings  in  divi- 
dends and  in  salaries,  the  wealthy  classes  are  the  beneficiaries.  In 
such  case  it  is  probable  that  some  portion  of  the  savings  will  be 
expended  in  mere  luxurious  living,  or  in  practices  of  questionable 
benefit  to  society.  Or,  the  added  gains  of  the  wealthy  may  be  used 
in  part  to  increase  the  refinement,  intellectuality,  and  artistic  ti*aining 
of  the  community,  through  beautiful  ait  and  scientific  collections,  to 
which  large  numbers  of  the  community  have  ready  access.  Beautiful 
and  well-managed  homes  may  serve  more  or  less  efficiently  as  models 
and  training  schools  for  others  to  follow,  and  have  an  influence  for 
good  upon  the  community. 

Another  use,  and  perhaps  the  most  common  for  high  profits,  is  the 
reinvestment  of  them  in  business.  To  what  extent  this  is  a  direct  gain 
to  society  is  not  clear.  In  the  developing  stages  of  society  this 
employment  of  capital  is  the  best,  and  it  tends  most  directly  to  the 
improvement  of  the  general  standard  of  living.  In  societies  more 
f  uUy  developed,  where  capital  seems  to  be  at  times  almost  a  burden  to 
investors,  it  is  not  certain  that  reinvestment  is  always  a  benefit  to 
society.  The  result  in  many  branches  of  industry  may  be  such  an 
increase  in  the  means  of  production  as  to  lead  to  overproduction,  which 
in  turn  may  produce  a  commercial  crisis  with  consequent  waste  and 
suffering.  When  pressure  for  reinvestment  is  so  great  that  undue 
risks  are  taken  and  the  speculative  element  in  society  is  unduly  stimu- 
lated, much  evil  may  result. 

In  our  own  country,  especially  if  the  productive  agencies  are  kept 
fairly  well  organized,  it  seems  likely  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  the 
reinvestment  of  capital  is  a  decided  sociaF  benefit.  It  still  remains 
true  that  society  will  gain  more  by  having  this  fund  distributed  through 
lower  prices  to  consumers  or  added  wages  to  laborers. 
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If  workingmen  throughout  an  industry  are  well  organized  into 
unions  intelligently  and  efficiently  managed,  it  is  probable  they  will 
be  able  to  secure  for  themselves  a  fair  proportion  of  the  savings 
made  by  combination.  So  far  as  can  be  judged,  this  is  what  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  Window  Glass  Workers'  association  in  their  dealings 
with  the  American  Window  Glass  Company  and  the  Independent  Win- 
dow Glass  Company  of  Pittsburg.  This  was  also  the  case,  in  part  at 
least,  with  the  coal  miners.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  have  paid  as  high  wages  in  the  unor- 
ganized as  in  organized  mills.  How  long  they  would  do  it,  however, 
if  none  were  organized,  is  a  question. 

If  workingmen  secure  added  wages  and  employ  them  in  providing 
more  refinement  in  their  homes,  better  education  for  their  children, 
better  training  for  themselves  in  their  own  work,  or  in  securing  wider 
information  regarding  public  questions,  society  is  a  material  gainer. 
The  result  is  not  materially  changed  if  instead  of  an  increase  in  wages 
the  gain  is  one  of  fewer  hours,  as  the  added  leisure  can  be  employed 
in  securing  the  same  wise  ends,  or  in  adding  to  money  gains  by  outside 
work.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  good  use  of  more  money  and 
leisure,  but  the  rule  is  almost  universal;  and  from  the  gain  to  the 
workingman  there  comes  a  gain  to  the  employer  by  the  increase  in  the 
man's  producing  capacity,  which  is  also  a  benefit  to  society. 

Whenever,  in  spite  of  the  combinations,  competition  on  the  part  of 
individual  establishments  or  between  two  or  more  great  combinations 
still  remains,  the  result  is  certain  to  be  a  lowering  of  prices.  In  many 
cases  combination  does  not  result  in  either  higher  dividends  or  higher 
wages,  but  merely  in  lowering  prices.  So  far  as  this  is  true,  the  con- 
sumers, of  course,  receive  the  benefit.  The  standard  of  living  is  raised 
so  far  as  the  product  in  question  enters  into  general  consumption.  If 
this  effect  should  take  place  throughout  all  manufacturing  industries, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  we  should  have  an  improved  standard  of 
living  for  society  as  a  whole. 

So  far,  the  assumption  has  been  made  that  combination  has  brought 
about  a  saving  in  industrial  energy,  so  that  prices  can  be  lowered 
without  lessening  the  profits  of  the  producer.  It  has  not  been  the 
assumption  that  the  combination  was  in  a  position  to  extort  monopoly 
prices.  If  we  set  aside  the  question  of  industrial  saving,  and  assume 
that  the  industrial  combination  increases  prices  through  the  power  of 
monopoly,  the  social  effect  will  of  course  be  materially  different.  If 
the  prices  of  the  products  are  raised  to  consumers,  to  increase  profits, 
and  the  monopolist  makes  the  gain,  it  is  probable  that  the  standard  of 
living  of  large  classes  in  the  community  has  been  lowered  and  society 
has  been  correspondingly  injured.  If  the  public  is  expected  to  approve 
combinations,  it  must  see  in  them  public  benefits,  wider,  indeed,  than 
those  which  go  to  a  class.     If  instead  of  keeping  for  himself  all  of  the 
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gain.s  of  inonof)oly,  the  monopolist  divides  these  gains  with  his  work- 
ingmen  in  the  shape  of  increased  wages,  it  is  but  a  palliation  of  the 
injurious  effects  against  society. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that,  in  objecting  to  the  gains  of  monopoly, 
reasonable  returns  upon  invested  capital  are  meant.  It  is  doubtless  a 
detriment  to  society  if  business  investments,  made  with  conservative 
and  intelligent  care,  do  not  receive  a  suitable  return.  When  compe- 
tition is  carried  to  so  great  a  length  that  pi'actically  all  investors  are 
deprived  of  proper  returns,  society  is  the  loser,  although  the  consumer 
may  be  the  gainer.  A  reasonable  amount  of  competition,  which  shall 
hold  gains  down  to  a  moderate  return  for  labor  and  capital,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  forces  for  the  progress  of  society;  but  when  this  compe- 
tition is  carried  so  far  that  widespread  ruin  among  capitalists  is  the 
result,  far  more  is  lost  to  society  than  is  gained  by  the  consumer.  It 
is  to  l>e  feared  that  too  often  of  late  years  in  economic  discussion  the 
"forgotten  man"  is  not  the  consumer,  but  is  leather  the  intelligent, 
hard-working  producer;  and  in  this  country  most  people  are  produc- 
ers as  well  as  consumers. 

The  best  social  results  will  be  reached  in  the  long  run  if  the  gains  of 
combinations — not  those  of  monopoly,  but  of  saving — shall  give  to 
capitalists  a  modest  but  sure  return  upon  investments,  shall  give  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  gain  to  the  wage-earner,  and  shall  be  distributed 
in  largest  part  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  lower  prices. 

BUSINESS  OPl'ORTUNITIES. 

If  the  influence  of  industrial  combinations  shall  ])c  to  l)uild  up 
classes  in  the  community,  this  will  be  their  most  far-reaching  effect. 
It  has  been  the  feeling  of  many  that  combinations  deprive  men,  pos- 
sessed of  only  small  capital,  of  opportunities  for  advancement  and 
reduce  them  to  the  level  of  paid  servants,  while  they  give  to  the  man 
of  wealth  opportunities  for  exercising  industrial  power  greater  than 
possible  l)efore  and  greater  than  the  welfare  of  the  communitv  would 
justify. 

Opportunity  fcrr  munnfdctxirers  of  small  vteans. — It  is  probably 
true  that  a  man  of  small  means,  who  wishes  to  set  up  an  independent 
establishment,  will  find  himself  handicapped  in  many  ways  in  competing 
with  a  large  combination.  The  various  disadvantages  to  which  he  will 
be  subject  have  been  brought  out  in  describing  the  savings  of  the 
combinations. 

The  greater  part  of  the  manufacturing  in  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, is  still  done  in  small  establishments  and  in  lines  not  controlled 
by  the  combinations.  Manufactures  requiring  artistic  skill  to  please 
the  taste  of  consumers — the  great  clothing  trades,  the  furniture  trade, 
as  well  as  all  of  the  handicrafts — remain  entirely  outside  of  the  combi- 
nations, and  the  list  could  be  extended  almost  indefinitely'^  through 
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many  minor  lines  of  manufacture.  With  probably  only  a  minority  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  country  controlled  by  combinations,  it  would 
seem  as  if  a  person  with  small  capital  might  readily  find  opportunities 
for  independent  management,  if  so  inclined. 

This  is  particularly  true  if  one  will  produce  a  specialty  or  is  willing 
to  take  advantage  of  special  opportunities.  The  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  the  greatest  of  all  the  manufacturing  combinations,  has 
competitors,  and  since  its  organization  many  of  them  have  increased 
their  capital  stock  and  facilities.  Some  probably  expect  merel}^  to 
follow  the  prices  of  the  combination  or  perhaps  to  sell  out,  but  even  a 
small  establishment  of  $200,000  capital,  whose  I'aw  material  is  largely 
scrap  steel,  claims  that  it  has  no  reason  whatever  to  fear  the  power  of 
the  great  combination,  owing  to  its  special  line  of  work. 

It  seems  to  be  reasonably  well  established  that  when  attempts  are 
made  to  organize  combinations  in  lines  of  manufacture  where  a  com- 
pai^atively  small  capital  is  needed  to  start  in  the  industry,  or  when  the 
success  is  not  dependent  upon  brands,  saving  in  cross  freights,  or  simi- 
lar advantages,  the  combination  is  less  likely  to  prove  successful  than 
the  smaller  establishment.  The  wall-paper  combination  proved  a 
failure,  although  its  management  was  apparently  good,  and  most 
of  its  plants  have  been  sold  back  to  the  original  owners.  It  was 
thought  that  the  combination  was  at  a  disadvantage  in  dealing  with  its 
workingmen  and  with  customers,  and  the  hopes  of  saving  from  the 
combination  proved  largely  illusive.^  The  cordage  combination  was  a 
failure  also,  although  the  reasons  for  the  failure  were  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. It  is  probable  that  the  speculative  element  entering  into 
the  cordage  business  was  a  contributing  factor.  Hemp  is  brought  long 
distances,  and  one  of  the  chief  products — binder  twine — is  sold  for  only 
a  short  season  of  each  year.  The  demand  also  depends  largely  on  the 
uncertainty  of  crops,  so  that  the  business  is  necessarily  speculative. 

Opportunities  for  young  m^eti  of  capacity  to  7*ise. — It  has  been 
urged  frequentl}'  that  young  men  capable  of  becoming,  in  course  of 
time,  heads  of  independent  establishments  would  be  debarred  from 
such  opportunities  by  the  formation  of  the  great  combinations,  and 
tliat  confidential  positions  in  the  .combinations  would  be  given  to  rela- 
tives of  the  officers  and  larger  stockholders,  so  that  ability  would  not 
be  sufficiently  rewarded.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  pass  judgment  in 
this  regard.  At  present,  nepotism  in  business  appointments  seems  to 
be  found  less  frequently  in  the  great  combinations,  than  in  establish- 
ments owned  by  few  men.  In  the  case  of  a  partnership,  especially  in 
Europe,  a  business  is  likely  to  be  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
through  generations,  even  though  the  son  does  not  show  any  marked 
aptitude  for  the  business.  When,  however,  a  number  of  partnerships 
are  grouped  into  one  great  combination,  and  the  ownership  is  put  into 
the  fonn  of  a  coiporation,  and  thus  becomes  widely  distributed,  the 
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demand  for  efficient  management  comes  from  many  different  sources. 
In  some  cases  one  or  two  of  the  largest  stockholders  may  secure  the 
appointment,  for  personal  reasons,  of  men  of  only  fair  ability  when 
abler  men  might  readily  enough  be  found,  but  such  cases  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

If  one  looks  through  the  lists  of  officials  and  directors  of  some  of 
the  greatest  railroads  or  iqdustrial  combinations,  he  will  find  one  or 
more  names  of  relatives  of  the  most  influential  managers.  In  the  New 
York  Central  railroad,  for  example,  one  or  two  Vanderbilts  remain, 
but  they  are  known  to  be  men  of  great  financial  ability,  and  one  Van- 
derbilt  has  been  willing  to  take  a  subordinate  mechanical  position  and 
run  the  risk  of  working  his  way  up.  The  relatives  of  some  of  the  other 
wealthy  families  have  positions  of  importance,  but  unless  thoroughly 
competent,  their  positions  are  chiefly  honorary  and  do  not  affect  mate- 
rially the  management;  they  seldom  stand  in  the  path  of  promotion 
of  abler  men.  It  has  frequently  been  asserted  before  the  Conunission, 
by  persons  familiar  with  the  industrial  world,  that  never  before  in 
their  experience  has  there  been  so  strong  a  demand  for  men  of  marked 
ability  as  at  the  present  day,  and  never  before  were  the  rewards  so 
great.  A  large  industrial  combination  in  order  to  hold  its  own  against 
the  competition  of  rivals  must  be  efficiently  managed.  Probably  no- 
where else  is  what  may  be  called,  by  analogy,  the  "civil-service  sys- 
tem of  promotion,"  so  rigidly  followed  as  in  the  case  of  these  great 
corporations. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  results  of  combination  thus  far.  No  one  knows 
whether  these  results  will  be  permanent.  All  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness, all  social  institutions  of  whatever  nature,  tend  to  fall  into  grooves 
of  procedure.  There  is  some  reason  to  expect  that  the  methods 
employed  by  industrial  combinations  will  lack  the  flexibility  of  those 
followed  by  individuals  or  small  concerns;  that  as  they  will  be  man- 
aged more  and  more  in  accordance  with  fixed  rules,  the  same  high 
order  of  intelligence  will  not  be  needed  for  their  administration,  and 
a  form  of  routine  will  be  found  which  will  permit  second-rate  men  to 
hold  penimnent  positions  and  prevent  first-rate  men  from  succeeding. 
If  this  is  prevented  it  will  be  by  the^  pressure  of  competition,  either 
actual  or  potential.  If  inefficiency  creeps  into  a  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, it  is  practically  certain  that  some  enterprising  rival  will  take 
the  field.  If  our  industrial  combinations  were  legal  monopolies,  there 
would  be  reason  to  fear  stagnation;  but  as  they  are  not,  they  must 
hold  their  own  against  individual  enterprise. 

Opportunities  foi^  wdge-eamera. — As  industry  becomes  more  and 
more  concentrated,  the  number  of  employers  is  lessened,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  thereby  the  wages  of  laborers  have  been  lowered. 
One  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  come  from  industrial  combinations 
is  the  ready  adaptation  of  the  supply  of  goods  to  the  demand  for 
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them.  The  leading  combinations  of  Europe  and  some  in  this  coun- 
try seem  to  have  put  this  economy  into  pmctice.  Consequently  pro- 
duction has  been  more  regular  than  before,  the  danger  of  commercial 
crises  from  overproduction  has  been  lessened,  and  greater  regularity 
of  employment  given  to  workingmen. 

Separation  of  society  into  classes. — It  is  thought  by  many  that 
industrial  combination  tends  toward  the  wider  separation  of  society 
into  classes.  On  the  contrary,  the  standard  of  living  among  the  poor 
and  among  people  of  moderate  income  has  risen,  and  the  differences 
between  social  classes,  so  far  as  actual  comforts  or  means  of  culture 
are  concerned,  are  rapidly  lessening.  The  improvements  in  methods 
and  reductions  in  cost  of  production  tend  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
the  life  of  the  poor  and  to  bring  them  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
rich  in  all  of  the  essentials  of  higher  culture. 

EFFECT  ON   DISTRIBUTION   OF  WEALTH   AND  ECONOMIC    l»OWER. 

Distribution  of  wealth  through  ownership  of  stocks, — Attention 
has  frequently  been  called  to  the  fact  that,  as  several  partnerships  or 
small  corporations  are  merged  into  a  large  corporation,  the  stocks 
become  more  widely  scattered.  Sometimes  the  combination  of  estab- 
lishments owned  by  100  or  200  men  will  increase  the  number  of  stock- 
holders to  thousands.  Witnesses  before  the  Industrial  Commission 
have  frequently  spoken  of  this  as  a  more  widespread  distribution  of 
wealth.  There  are  lio  available  statistics  on  the  subject,  but  common 
observation  and  a  careful  analysis  of  the  methods  of  the  large  coi'pora- 
tions  fail  to  confirm  this  view. 

Although  in  many  of  the  combinations  the  number  of  stockholders 
is  large,  the  exercise  of  power  is  entrusted  to  comparatively  few  men. 
If  twenty  different  establishments  of  comparatively  equal  strength 
were  to  combine,  it  is  probable  that  within  a  comparatively  short 
time  the  control  of  the  combination  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men.  Although  the  number  of  stockholders  may  have  been  increased 
a  hundredfold,  and  the  wealth  distributed  thereby,  the  actual  controll- 
ing power  would  have  been  greatly  concentrated;  this  exercise  of 
power,  however,  must  be  with  the  consent  of  the  stockholders. 

EXISTING  LEGISLATION. 

ENGLAND. 

In  recent  years  England  has  enacted  no  laws  on  the  subject  of  indus- 
trial combinations.  The  common-law  doctrines  regarding  monopolies 
and  restraint  of  trade  hold  at  the  present  day.  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  English  courts,  however,  with  substantial  uniformity, 
to  decide  that  contracts  in  only  partial  restraint  of  trade,  if  reasonable, 
are  valid.     Some  late  decisions  bearing  upon  the  question  of  modern 
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comhi nations  which  showed  an  apparent  intention  of  suppressing 
competition  on  the  part  of  their  rivals,  even  seem  to  recognize  that 
such  combinations  may  be  in  the  public  interest.*  There  is  apparently 
no  disposition  to  prevent  the  combination  of  corporations. 

England  has,  however,  for  a  great  many  years  attempted  to  exert 
rather  strict  supervision  over  corporations  of  all  classes.  The  law  of 
1862,  as  amended  from  time  to  time,  provided  for  a  registrar  of  joint 
stock  companies.  Every  corporation  was  compelled  to  file  with  the 
registrar  its  articles  of  incoiT)oration,  and  also  copies  of  all  contracts 
made  with  different  vendors  for  the  purchase  of  their  properties,  when 
such  purchases  were  to  be  paid  for  in  stock.  Rigid  provisions  were 
inserted  regarding  the  duties  and  the  liabilities  of  promoters  and  direct- 
ors, with  the  intention  of  giving  investoi's  and  stockholders  full  infor- 
mation regarding  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  business. 

As  time  went  on,  the  lawyers  found  various  ways  of  evading  the 
purpose  of  this  law,  while  living  up  to  its  letter.  In  consequence  it 
seemed  desimble  to  pass  new  amendments  to  meet  later  conditions. 
Various  committees  of  the  board  of  trade  and  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, assisted  at  times  by  experts  in  business  and  corporation  law, 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  abuses  under  the  old  law  and  the  best 
remedies  therefor.  In  August,  1900,  extensive  amendments  to  the 
corporation  law  wei'e  passed  which,  it  is  thought,  will  prevent  most  of 
the  abuses  that  had  made  themselves  manifest. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  amendments  have  been  passed  since  the 
organization  of  many  of  the  largest  English  industrial  combinations, 
and  the  intention  is  to  prevent  abuses  from  them  as  well  a^j  from 
smaller  corporations. 

FRANCE. 

For  many  years  the  penal  code  of  France  has  prescribed  heavy 
penalties  for  coalition  which  should  affect  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties in  the  market  against  the  interests  of  the  public,  especially  if 
the  means  employed  were  in  any  respect  fraudulent.  Various  cases, 
decided  at  different  times,  have  shown  that  the  French  courts  inter- 
pret this  article  broadly,  and  that  under  the  word  ' 'commodities" 
they  class  the  stocks  of  corporations,  and  other  kinds  of  intangible  as 
well  as  tangible  property.  While  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  French 
lawyers  that  an  industrial  combination  can  be  formed  so  as  to  avoid 
the  penalties  of  these  sections  of  the  penal  code,^  it  remains  true  that 
business  men  fear  that  they  may  incur  the  penalties  of  this  article;  in 
consequence,  any  agreements  regarding  prices  are  likely  to  be  kept 
secret,  and  are  usually  quite  informal  in  their  nature,  often  being  mere 
unwritten  understandings.    On  the  other  hand,  combinations  have  been 

*  Mogul  Steamship  Company  v.  McGregor,  Dow  &  Cb.,  1892,  Ap{)eal  Cases,  26. 
*See  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  188, 
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formed  with  a  joint  selling  bureau,  whose  managers  believe  that  they 
are  ai'ting  entirely  within  the  law.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
further  interpretations  of  these  articles  of  the  French  penal  code  with 
reference  to  the  modern  industrial  combinations  must  be  given  before 
the  law  can  be  considered  settled. 

The  corporation  law  of  France  requires  a  good  degree  of  publicity 
as  to  the  form  of  organization,  the  profits  of  promoters,  the  value  of 
the  property  taken  in  exchange  for  stocks,  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
business,  the  profits  or  losses  made,  and  other  similar  matters.  Direct- 
ors and  managers  are  held  also  to  a  strict  accountability.  There  has 
been,  in  spite  of  these  somewhat  careful  provisions  of  the  corporation 
law,  much  speculation  in  France,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  evils  of 
stock  watering  are  less  than  they  have  been  in  the  United  States. 

GERMANY. 

There  has  been  no  legislation  whatever  in  Germany  on  the  subject 
of  industrial  combinations.  In  general,  the  law  provides  for  liberty 
of  contract,  and,  as  is  usual,  the  courts  would  not  uphold  contracts  con- 
trary to  good  morals.  Very  many  contiucts  have  been  made  between 
industrial  establishments  in  the  way  of  fixing  the  output  and  of  regulat- 
ing prices.  Lawsuits  have  been  brought  to  enforce  the  continicts,  and 
the  defense  has  at  times  been  made  that  they  were  in  restriction  of 
freedom  of  trade.  The  courts  have  distinctly  taken  the  position,  as 
appears  in  the  volume  on  Industrial  Combinations  in  Europe,^  that  a 
contract  placing  reasonable  restrictions  upon  one's  own  actions,  in  order 
to  prevent  demoralization  of  business,  is  contrary  to  neither  good 
morals  nor  freedom  of  trade,  as  that  is  understood  in  the  law.  Quite 
the  reverse,  it  has  been  held  that  such  contracts  might  be  in  the  inter- 
est not  merely  of  the  parties,  but  also  of  the  public.  The  courts  have 
also  declared  that  the  interests  not  only  of  the  consumers  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  but  the  interests  of  the  producers  as  well. 

The  German  laws  regarding  corporations  are,  however,  very  full, 
and  are  quite  rigid  as  regards  the  methods  of  promotion,  the  restric- 
tion of  capitalization,  the  responsibility  of  directors  to  the  stockhold- 
ers, and  matters  of  that  kind.  In  consequence,  watering  of  stock  to 
any  injurious  degree  is  practically  impossible.  The  profits  of  the  cor- 
poration promoter  must  be  accurately  stated,  so  that  all  purchasers  of 
shares  may  know  what  they  are,  and  the  acts  of  the  directors  are, 
generally  speaking,  made  considerably  more  open  to  the  public  than 
in  this  country.  These  provisions  have  prevented  many  of  the  abuses 
that  have  arisen  in  the  case  of  American  corporations,  both  small  and 
large. 

The  Government  of  the  German  Empire,  as  well  as  that  of  Prussia, 

*See  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  164. 
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has  been  questioned  in  Parliament  at  different  times  with  reference 
to  the  desirability  of  passing  laws  restricting  the  acts  of  the  combi- 
nations. The  Governments  so  far  have  seemed  to  believe  that  the 
combinations  have  not  been  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  but 
they  express  the  intention  of  keeping  a  strict  watch  over  them,  and  in 
case  of  need,  of  putting  into  the  laws  certain  restrictive  provisions  to 
prevent  abuses.  The  German  and  Prussian  executive  departments 
have  already  collected  much  material  regarding  industrial  combinations 
in  both  Germany  and  foreign  countries,  so  as  to  have  a  basis  for  action. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  situation  in  Austria  is  more  nearly  like  that  in  the  United  States. 
Combinations  have  been  formed  there  very  freely,  and  public  opinion 
has  become  rather  hostile  to  their  activity.  The  Austrian  Government 
is  probably  more  responsive  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  than  is 
that  of  Germany,  so  that  more  active  measures  have  been  taken  look- 
ing toward  restrictive  legislation. 

In  1897,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  combinations  among  the  brewers, 
distillers,  sugar  refiners,  and  others,  whose  products  were  subject  to 
an  internal-revenue  tax,  seemed  likely  by  increasing  the  prices  of 
their  products  to  lessen  consumption  and  therefore  to  lessen  the 
internal-revenue  tax,  the  department  of  finance  offered  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  quite  rigid  supervision  of  these  combinations,  and  giving 
the  Government  certain  arbitrary  power  to  prevent  gross  abuses. 
Because  of  the  political  difiiculties  in  Austria,  the  bill  has  not  been 
passed. 

Meanwhile,  the  department  of  trade  and  commerce,  through  a  special 
committee,  has  been  making  a  detailed  study  of  the  question,  and  this 
committee  has  reported  to  the  department,  making  recommendations 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  combinations  should  be  recognized  as  legal  organizations 
and  brought  into  regular  legal  form. 

(2)  Every  combination  should  be  required  to  report  its  condition 
and  its  form  of  organization  to  a  combination  board,  authorized  to  act 
as  a  judicial  body,  and  take  charge  of  the  registration  of  the  combi- 
nations. This  combination  board  would  also  act  as  a  court  of  first 
instance  for  the  settlement  of  all  legal  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
organization  and  activity  of  the  combinations. 

(3)  For  the  restriction  of  monopolistic  tendencies,  through  the  set- 
ting aside  or  limitation  of  free  competition. 

(4)  For  a  suitable  revision  of  the  import  duties  and  of  state  railway 
freight  tariffs;  and  that  organizations  opposed  to  combinations  should 
likewise  be  encouraged.     (Possibly  trade  associations.) 

(6)  The  creation  of  a  monopoly  or  combination  council,  which  would 
be  considered  as  a  consultative  organ  of  the  ministry  of  commerce,  to 
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deliberate  and  decide  upon  measures  of  administration  touching  this 
question. 

(6)  That  a  bill  be  worked  out  in  detail  embodying  these  principles, 
to  lay  before  the  legislative  committee  for  its  consideration. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  not  as  yet  legislation,  but  only  a  step 
toward  it,  taken  after  due  study  by  experts.  It  seems  probable  that  in 
the  not  distant  future  there  will  be  some  legislation  along  these  lines. 

The  Austrian  law  regarding  corporations  has  not  been  satisfactory, 
because  it  has  left  a  large  amount  of  discretion  to  a  governmental 
board.  Business  men  preferred  a  law  with  definite  provisions,  so  they 
might  know  accurately  what  to  count  upon  in  any  attempt  to  organize 
a  corporation.  To  meet  their  wishes  the  Government  in  1899  issued 
a  decree  laying  down  conditions  under  which  it  would  issue  articles  of 
incorporation.  This  decree  is  subject  to  revision  at  any  time  by  the 
Government  without  action  of  the  legislature,  and  is  not  satisfactory. 
It  may  be  noted  as  indicating  the  inclination  of  Austrian  business  men 
and  of  the  Austrian  Government  regarding  corporations,  that  this 
decree  has  given  for  the  time  being  a  f oi*m  of  organization  and  admin- 
istration quite  similar  to  that  of  the  German  law.  It  is  probable  that, 
should  new  legislation  as  to  corporations  be  secured,  it  would  in  the 
main  follow  the  German  model. 

Austrian  combinations  meanwhile  are  adopting  agreements  regarding 
output  and  prices,  and  are  only  rarely  taking  the  form  of  single  corpo- 
rations. The  reason  for  this  hesitancy  to  take  the  corporation  form 
is  partly  the  fact  that  the  corporation  law  requires  a  great  degree  of 
publicity,  and  partly  that  taxes  on  corporations  are  unusually  bur- 
densome. 

UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  United  States  there  has  been  much  legislation  regarding  indus- 
trial combinations,  but  very  little  that  seems  to  have  had  much  effect. 
Under  the  conmion  law  our  courts  have  quite  generally  declared  con- 
tracts in  restraint  of  trade  invalid  whenever  these  contracts  were  gen- 
eral or  whenever  they  seemed  unreasonable.  A  summary  of  the 
results  of  such  legislation  aiyl  decisions  may  be  stated  substantially 
as  follows: 

1.  Practically  all  of  these  statutes  were  framed  with  the  same  purpose 
in  view:  To  prevent  the  formation  of  combinations  in  trade  which 
might  become  dangerous  to  the  public  and  to  destroy  such  as  already 
exist.  In  a  few  cases  an  attempt  is  made  through  special  powers 
granted  to  prosecuting  officers  to  secure  information  regarding  these 
organizations,  and  to  proceed  against  them  if  they  are  seen  to  be 
monopolies  in  the  common-law  sense. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  not  one  of  these  statutes  aims  especially  at 
securing  publicity  regarding  the  business  of  the  large  industrial  com- 
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binations,  through  detailed  reports,  in  order  that  the  publicity  itself  may 
prove  a  remedial  measure. 

2.  In  several  of  the  States  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  exempt  from 
the  heavy  penalties  of  the  law  dealers  in  certain  products  (agricultural 
products  and  live  stock)  and  certain  classes  in  the  community  (the 
fanners  and  laborers)  on  the  ground  that  such  combinations  are  not 
injurious  to  the  public. 

3.  The  common  law  is  sufficient  to  enable  learned  judges  to  protect 
the  welfare  of  the  people  against  monopolies  that  can  be  clearly  proved 
to  be  against  public  policy.  The  proof  needed  to  establish  monopoly 
seems  to  vary  somewhat  with  the  locality. 

4.  The  statutes,  by  defining  in  specific  terms,  referring  to  modern 
conditions,  what  is  the  act  objected  to,  put  people  and  prosecuting 
officers  more  on  the  alert  regarding  their  rights  and  duties.  It  is 
probable,  too,  that  through  the  statutes  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  are  fitted  more  rapidly  into  modern  conditions,  and  that  they  have 
been  somewhat  extended.  The  principal  change  seems  to  be  that 
whenever,  under  the  common  law,  contracts  in  partial  restraint  of  trade, 
when  reasonable,  would  be  upheld,  under  these  new  statutes  all  such 
contracts,  even  if  reasonable,  are  invalid. 

Possibly  the  fear  of  a  new  form  of  business  organization  may  have 
led  to  the  extension  of  legal  interference  with  private  business  beyond 
what  the  public  welfare  demands.  Some  of  the  statutes,  if  read 
literally,  would  seem  to  forbid  many  perfectly  innocent  associations 
among  individuals;  but  the  courts  have  invariably  assiuned  that  only 
monopoly — at  least  virtual  monopoly — was  attacked,  and  the  decisions 
have  been  made  accordingly.  The  courts  in  most  instances  have  not 
entered  upon  the  discussion  of  the  more  difficult  question  as  to  whether 
the  monopoly  was  against  public  policy,  but  in  some  few  cases  that 
has  formed  the  basis  of  the  decision. 

5.  The  courts,  both  state  and  national,  very  generally  uphold  the 
anti-monopoly  statutes.  Those  declared  unconstitutional  have  been 
generally  so  declared  on  only  minor  points,  which  could  readily  be 
changed  in  subsequent  statutes,  but  a  late  decision  in  the  United  States 
circuit  court  holds  exceptions  of  special  classes  unconstitutional. 

6.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  courts  to  put  combinations 
of  labor  and  of  capital  into  the  same  class  before  the  law,  unless  special 
exceptions  have  been  made. 

Such  results  are  certainly  not  satisfactory  as  regards  the  prevention 
of  abuses  of  combinations. 

The  corporation  laws  of  the  several  States  of  the  United  States  have 
been  very  generally  drafted  so  as  to  encourage  as  much  as  possible 
the  organization  of  corporations. 

It  is  important  to  obsei*ve  that  whenever  any  State  has  put  conserva- 
tive restrictions  upon  corporations,  either  as  to  their  formation  or  their 
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management,  other  States  have  taken  advantage  of  the  situation  and 
enacted  such  liberal  laws  that  corporations  have  removed  to  them 
from  other  States.  Two  or  three  States  have  apparently,  for  the  sake 
of  securing  a  certain  revenue  easily  collected,  bid  against  each  other 
by  offering  more  liberal  inducements  to  corporations. 

This  demoralizing  tendency  in  corporation  legislation,  and  the  great 
variety  of  corporation  laws  in  our  forty-five  States  and  four  Territories, 
makes  the  task  of  controlling  large  corporations  exceedingly  difficult. 
The  Federal  Constitution  does  not  permit  any  State  to  interfere  with 
commerce  between  the  States,  so  that,  however  wise  and  careful  one 
State  may  be  in  its  corporation  legislation,  it  can  not  prevent  interstate- 
commerce  corporations  of  other  States  from  engaging  in  interstate 
commerce,  though  it  may  practically  exclude  or  regulate  manufactur- 
ing corpoi'ations  and  all  other  corporations  whose  business  is  of  a  local 
or  domestic  nature;  that  is,  it  may  regulate  or  exclude  substantially  all 
corporations  except  those  which  are  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  and  those  which  are  in  the  employ  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION. 

In  its  preliminary  report  on  industrial  combinations  the  Commis- 
sion declared  it  desirable  that  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  be  increased  in  order  to  prevent  abuses  from  discrimina- 
tions in  freight  rates. 

The  Commission  also  recommended  corporation  laws  which  should 
provide  for  a  greater  degree  of  publicity  regarding  the  affairs  of  corpo- 
rations, and  for  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  pro- 
moters and  officers.  Such  improved  corporation  laws  in  even  some 
of  the  States,  although  they  could  not  be  made  general,  would  be 
beneficial;  but  it  is  generally  recognized  that  unless  the  provisions  can 
be  made  of  general  application  throughout  the  United  States  the  effect 
of  such  legislation  must  be  limited. 

Federal  supervision,  under  some  form,  which  may  control  the  com- 
binations doing  an  interstate  business,  is  therefore  of  chief  importance. 

In  securing  such  Federal  control  any  one  of  three  plans  may  be  fol- 
lowed. The  legal  bearing  of  these  three  plans  is  discussed  in  detail 
by  Mr.  Stimson,  the  counsel  of  the  Commission,  in  an  opinion  appended 
to  the  present  report,^  which  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  Prof.  E. 
W.  Huff  cut  regarding  the  constitutional  aspects  of  Federal  control  of 
corporations."  All  of  these  methods,  of  course,  must  refer  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  interstate  commerce,  inasmuch  as  that  field  only  has  been 
placed  by  the  Constitution  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress. 

First.  Congress   may  relegate  to  the  States  its  power  of  control 

*  See  page  686,  '  See  page  712, 
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over  interstate  commerce,  thus  enabling  each  State  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  State  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce may  do  business  within  their  boundaries. 

Second.  Congress  .may  provide  a  Federal  corporation  law  under 
which  all  corporations  doing  interstate  business  must  be  organized. 
In  such  a  law  Congress  may  make  whatever  provisions  seem  to  it  wise 
for  the  regulation  and  control  of  these  corporations. 

Third.  There  may  be  some  modification  of  our  present  laws,  which, 
by  regulative  measures,  will  define  the  control  of  Congress  over  cor- 
porations engaged  in  commerce  between  the  States  and  with  foreign 
nations. 

The  economic  as  well  as  the  legal  influence  of  these  respective  meth- 
ods of  regulation  would  materially  differ.  The  plans  themselves  should 
perhaps  be  outlined  in  some  detail. 

PLAN  FIRST. 

Under  the  first  plan  proposed,  the  power  of  regulation  of  inter- 
state conmierce  would  be  relegated  by  Congress  to  the  separate  States. 
From  the  legal  point  of  view  such  a  remedy  may  be  possible.  To 
allow,  however,  each  separate  State  to  fix  its  own  regulations  for  inter- 
state commerce  within  its  borders,  would,  it  is  clear,  result  in  a  great 
variety  of  laws  more  or  less  conflicting  in  their  nature,  which  would 
materially  hamper  business. 

Some  States  where  there  is  a  strong  anti-trust  prejudice  might  go  to 
the  length  of  denying  to  large  corporations  obnoxious  to  their  views 
the  right  to  engage  in  business  in  the  State  at  all.  Moreover  the 
purpose  of  such  legislation  might  be  easily  evaded.  The  corporation 
might  sell  its  product,  or  portions  of  it,  to  an  individual  who  could 
bill  the  goods  all  over  the  United  States;  there  would  be  no  constitu- 
tional method  of  preventing  this. 

From  these  reasons  it  would  seem  that,  at  any  rate  until  other 
methods  had  been  tried,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  adopt  this 
plan,  as  great  confusion  of  legislation  would  result 

PLAN  SECOND. 

The  second  method  indicated  provides  for  a  Federal  corporation  law, 
under  which  any  corporation  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  may  be 
organized.  Doubtless  the  law  might,  if  it  seemed  best  to  put  it  into 
sucli  form,  make  such  provisions  for  taxation  of  State  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  business,  that  all  interstate  business  of  corpora- 
tions would  of  necessity  fall  into  the  hands  of  corporations  organized 
under  this  Federal  law. 

The  legal  and  economic  results  of  such  a  complete — even  such  a  revo- 
lutionary— change  in  methods  of  doing  business  could  not  fail  to  be 
very  great.     While  there  is  no  trustworthy  statistical  infonnation  ou 
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the  subject,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
all  the  business  done  in  the  United  States  is  more  or  less  directly  con- 
nected with  interstate  corporations  or  with  coi-porations  doing  an  inter- 
state business.  A  provision  requiring  incorporation  under  Federal 
law  would  therefore  remove  from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  State 
officials — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial — a  very  large  portion  of 
the  business  done  in  the  country  and  place  it  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  Federal  officials. 

It  has  long  been  considered  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  the  States  should  retain  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
legal  supervision  of  business.  In  the  main,  at  the  present  time,  the 
various  civil  rights  of  our  citizens,  including  those  rights  which 
come  under  the  law  of  contracts,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  separate  States. 
The  change  suggested  under  this  second  plan,  while  it  may  eventually 
be  necessary,  would  prove  centralizing  to  a  degree  to  most  people 
unthought  of,  in  connection  with  our  form  of  government. 

Aside  from  the  inmiediate  economic  effects  that  would  be  thus  pro- 
duced toward  strengthening  the  principle  of  combination  itself  and 
thus  centralizing  more  and  more  the  business  of  the  country,  the  effects 
upon  our  judicial  systems  would  be  none  the  less  marked. 

The  removal  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  legal  business  from  the 
State  courts  to  the  Federal  courts  would  require  a  large  increase 
in  our  Federal  judiciary.  For  some  years  to  come  there  would  doubt- 
less be  much  disturbance  of  business  on  account  of  this  change  in 
legal  procedure.  vOn  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  a  compensation,^ 
because,  instead  of  forty-five  or  more  different  courts  deciding  questions 
along  the  same  line,  the  decisions  would  really  all  be  of  one  system  of 
courts  working  through  its  different  branohes,  all  of  them  practically 
bound  by  decisions  of  one  court  of  appeals/) 

As  business  is  concentrating,  however,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that 
if  a  method  of  regulation  such  as  is  suggested  under  plan  third  should 
prove  inefficient,  there  would  be  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  legisla- 
tion if  later  it  should  seem  advisable  for  Congress  to  take  the  next 
step  indicated  under  plan  second,  and  provide  for  a  system  of  Federal 
corporation  laws,  under  which  should  be  reorganized  part  or  all  of  the 
corporations  doing  interstate  business.  Should  that  be  done,  these 
corporation  laws  should  be  sufficiently  rigid,  as  regards  methods  of 
organization  and  promotion,  as  regards  principles  ta  be  followed  in 
fixing  capitalization,  as  well  as  concerning  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
moters and  directors;  and  an  adequate  degree  of  publicity  should 
be  given  to  the  conditions  of  business,  as  set  forth  in  detailed  annual 
reports. 

FLAN  THIRD. 

The  evils  of  combination,  remedial  by  regulative  legislation,  come 
chiefly  from  two  sources:  (1)  the  more  or  less  complete  exercise  of  the 
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power  of  monopoly;  (2)  deception  of  the  public  through  secrecy  or 
false  information. 

The  remedies  for  monopoly  might  be  (1)  the  destruction  of  the 
corporate  monopoly  by  direct  action  of  the  Government;  (2)  imme- 
diate control  by  the  Government  of  the  business  of  the  monopoly; 
(3)  return  of  part  or  all  of  the  monopoly  gains  to  the  pe(^le  by  appro- 
priate taxation;  or  (4)  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  monopoly  by  the 
removal  of  any  special  privilege  through  which  monopoly  becomes 
possible  or  injurious. 

The  remedy  for  deception  of  the  public  is  publicity  and  responsibility 
of  officials. 

1.  Many  have  thought  that  injurious  monopoly  on  the  part  of  our 
industrial  combinations  might  be  destroyed  through  the  destruction 
of  the  business  itself  by  forbidding  to  such  combinations  the  use  of 
the  mails.  Such  a  provision  would  practically  destroy  the  business 
of  any  great  corporation,  and  would,  therefore,  result  indirectly  in 
destroying  the  monopoly.  In  its  discretion  Congress  might  forbid 
to  such  coiporation  the  use  of  the  mails  for  sending  certain  classes  of 
mail  matter  which  were  thought  especially  to  aid  the  corporation  in 
its  injurious  business. 

2.  It  has  often  been  suggested,  in  regard  to  public  utilities 
like  the  railroad  or  telegraph,  that  the  Government  purchase  and 
manage  the  business.  In  that  way  any  gains  that  came  through 
monopoly  would,  by  lessening  taxation,  come  to  the  public  in  gen- 
eral; or,  if  it  seemed  wise  to  the  Government,  instead  of  making  large 
profits,  to  reduce  charges  to  a  mere  nominal  sum,  it  might  in  that 
way  give  to  the  public  the  benefits  of  monopolistic  control.  Practi- 
cal experience  in  other  'countries  seems  to  show  that,  wherever  the 
Government  has  taken  the  control  of  the  railroads,  telegraphs,  or 
natural  monopolies,  it  has  not  always  made  such  enterprises  pay  their 
expenses,  but  sometimes  they  have  paid  large  profits  to  the  Govern- 
ment, thus  lessening  taxation  in  other  directions.  There  is  logically 
no  reason  why,  if  Government  operation  is  desirable  as  to  railroads 
and  natural  monopolies,  it  should  not  be  made  to  apply  to  monopolies 
coming  from  patents,  or  to  capitalistic  monopolies  whose  chief  advan- 
tage is  that  of  great  capital  shrewdly  handled.  The  practical  difficulty 
in  such  case  is  connected  with  the  question  whether  the  Government 
itself  is  likely  to  manage  such  business  in  the  intei^ests  of  the  people, 
or  whether  the  public  will  demand  such  action. 

The  present  discussion,  dealing  especially  with  capitalistic  monopo- 
lies, need  not  be  extended  in  this  connection.  Certainly,  until  the 
United  States  should  think  it  wise  to  assume  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  telegraphs  and  railroads,  it  would  not  be  practical  or  wise 
for  it  to  undertake  the  operation  of  any  of  the  capitalistic  monopolies. 

3.  It  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  public  interest  to  support  our 
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public  burdens  by  levying  more  of  the  taxes  upon  those  who,  for 
whatever  reason,  have  monopolistic  power,  and  for  private  gain  levy 
tribute  through  monopoly  prices  upon  great  masses  of  consumers. 
But  in  such  case  care  should  be  taken  that  the  taxation  should  not 
ultimately  be  borne  by  the  people. 

It  would  seem  entirely  competent,  if  it  should  be  thought  wise,  for 
our  Federal  Government  to  levy  a  franchise  tax  upon  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  Congress,  beyond  question,  has 
entirely  within  its  control  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  It 
is  also  clear  that  this  control  may  be  .used  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
revenue,  and,  incidentally,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  injury  to 
the  public,  or  of  furthering  the  public  welfare. 

Congress  may,  therefore,  in  its  discretion,  besides  levying  a  tax 
upon  them,  lay  other  conditions,  without  the  fulfillment  of  which  State 
corporations  would  be  forbidden  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce. 
It  may  prescribe  conditions  which  would  in  all  probability  pi*event 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  abuses  which  come  from  our  great  combina- 
tions, so  far  as  they  are  engaged  in  interstate  business.  If  it  appears 
that  the  danger  of  monopolistic  power  increases  with  the  size  of  corpora- 
tions and  the  extent  of  their  business,  a  franchise*  tax  might  readily  be 
made  progressive  in  its  rates,  and  thus  give  back  to  the  public,  through 
this  partial  bearing  of  the  burdens  of  government,  some  of  the  gains 
of  monopoly.  Even  if  it  were  not  felt  that  the  greater  corporations 
were  more  injurious  to  the  public  than  the  smaller,  a  progressive  fran- 
chise tax  might  properly  be  levied,  on  the  ground  that  the  larger  cor- 
porations have  a  decided  advantage  in  the  conduct  of  business,  so  that 
a  higher  rate  of  taxation  would  not  be  to  them  more  burdensome  than 
a  lower  rate  to  a  smaller  rival. 

Such  laws,  either  for  levying  a  tax  or  for  carrying  out 'prescribed 
conditions  in  connection  with  corporations  doing  an  interstate  business, 
would  of  necessity  require  a  special  bureau  for  their  administration. 
This  body  might  be  made  a  bureau  in  the  Treasury  Department.  Such 
a  bureau  would  secure  all  information  requisite  for  the  just  and  certain 
collection  of  the  franchise  tax.  Such  a  franchise  tax,  in  order  to  meet 
both  the  revenue  needs  of  the  Grovernment  and  the  desirability  of  care- 
ful supervision,  should  be  levied  annually,  and  should  presumably  be 
determined  in  amount  by  some  relation  to  the  net  receipts  of  the  cor- 
porations. The  assessment  and  collection  of  the  tax  would  require 
the  bureau  to  ascertain  from  the  corporation  its  plan  of  organization, 
its  methods  of  doing  business,  and  the  character,  extent,  and  results 
of  its  operations  in  considerable  detail.  The  bureau  would,  therefore, 
of  necessity  be  compelled  to  require  detailed  annual  reports  from  the 
corporation,  and  would  need  to  possess  the  power  of  inspection  to  any 
degree  required  in  order  to  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the  returns. 

Besides  giving  back  to  the  public  some  of  the  possible  gains  of 
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monopoly  through  taxation,  such  a  bureau  might  also  prevent  to 
a  great  degree  deception  of  the  public  by  the  corporations  through 
secret  methods  of  organization  or  through  false  information.  The 
reports  made  to  the  bureau  would  doubtless,  to  a  considerable  extent 
at  least,  be  made  public;  and  even  if  this  did  not  seem  to  be  advisable, 
a  corporation  would  still  find  it  difficult  to  deceive  the  public  as  long 
as  Government  officials  themselves,  even  though  sworn  to  secrecy, 
would  know  continually  the  exact  conditions  of  the  business. 

It  would  also  be  entirely  competent  for  such  a  bureau  to  be  given  as 
one  of  its  functions  the  duty  of  securing  and  furnishing  to  Congress 
for  its  information,  with  reference  to  possible  future  legislation,  such 
details  regarding  the  business  of  the  corporations  themselves  and  their 
relation  to  the  public  welfare,  as  well  as  information  regarding  the 
general  industrial  conditions  of  the  country,  as  would  enable  Congress 
to  act  wisely.  This  information,  of  necessity  to  a  considerable  degree 
public  in  its  nature,  would  furnish  the  check  to  injurious  action  on 
the  part  of  the  combination,  which  has  in  many  cases  been  claimed  for 
mere  publicity. 

4.  The  abuses  most  frequently  complained  of,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  special  favors  to  industrial  combinations,  have  been  freight  discrim- 
inations on  the  part  of  railroads.  The  removal  of  such  discriminations 
has  been  the  subject  of  legislation  in  connection  with  the  Intei'state 
Commerce  Commission.  In  another  connection  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission has  already  dealt  at  length  with  the  subject  of  interstate  com- 
merce. It  may  be  added  that,  if  a  system  of  franchise  taxes  upon 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  business  should  be  instituted  and 
carried  into  effect  through  a  Government  bureau  created  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  would  become  much  easier  to  secure  detailed  information 
which  would  prevent  railroad  discriminations. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  way  the  question  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
would  be  met.  The  great  evil  ordinarily  feared  in  connection  with 
tariff  legislation  is  the  disturbance  of  business  which  comes  from  revi- 
sion of  so  many  of  the  tariff  schedules,  under  pressure  brought  to  bear 
by  interested  parties.  A  bureau  dealing  continually  with  all  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  business  would  also  deal  with  their  business 
with  foreign  countries.  In  fact,  it  would  of  necessity  become  the  one 
governmental  body  most  familiar  with  business  and  commercial  con- 
ditions. In  consequence,  it  would  be  peculiarly  fitting  that  such  a 
bureau  should  be  given  the  duty  of  reconunending,  from  year  to  year, 
such  minor  changes  in  the  tariff  schedules  as  would  tend  both  to  further 
the  business  and  labor  interests  of  the  country.  Minor  changes  coming 
thus  from  time  to  time  through  the  recommendation  of  such  a  bureau 
would  not  disturb  business  in  the  same  degree  that  a  general  revision 
by  Congress  of  the  tariff  schedules  does.  On  the  other  hand,  inasmuch 
as  Congress  would  have,  of  necessity,  to  pass  upon  the  reconmienda- 
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tions  of  such  a  bureau,  there  would  be  no  danger  that  local  interests 
in  different  sections  of  the  country  would  not  be  well  represented. 

Under  the  third  plan,  therefore,  of  direct  regulation  by  Congress, 
It  would  seem  that  it  is  legally  practicable,  and  that  it  would  promise 
well  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  to  put  upon  corporations  doing 
interstate  commerce  restrictions  of  such  a  nature  that,  without  hamper- 
ing'business  to  any  injurious  degree,  abuses  connected  with  the  great 
industrial  combinations  might  be  prevented. 

Besides  the  provisions  for  publicity  already  mentioned,  it  would  be 
competent  for  Congress  to  prescribe  that  before  this  bureau  should 
grant  permission  to  any  State  corporation  to  engage  in  interstate 
business,  it  should  be  satisfied  that  the  corporation  has  met  prescribed 
conditions  regarding  the  extent  of  its  capitalization,  or  even  regarding 
its  methods  of  doing  business. 


BECOMMENSATIOHS  OE  THE  COMMISSIOH. 

Early  in  the  year  1900  this  Commission  submitted  to  the  Congress 
a  preliminary  report  of  findings  and  recommendations  on  the  subject 
of  industrial  combinations.     Said  report  was  in  part  as  follows: 

To  prevent  the  organizers  of  corporations  or  industrial  combinations  from  deceiv- 
ing investors  and  the  pabhc,  either  through  suppression  of  material  facts  or  by  mak- 
ing misleading  statements,  your  Commission  recommend — 

(a)  That  the  promoters  and  organizers  of  corporations  or  industrial  combinations 
which  look  to  the  public^'W  purchase  or  deal  in  their  stocks  or  securities  should  be 
required  to  furnish  full  details  r^|arding  the  organization,  the  property  or  services 
for  which  stocks  or  securities  are  to  be  issued,  amount  and  kind  of  same,  and  all 
other  material  information  necessary  for  safe  and  intelligent  investment; 

(5)  That  any  prospectus  or  announcement  of  any  kind  soliciting  subscriptions, 
which  fails  to  make  full  disclosures  as  aforesaid,  or  which  is  false,  should  be  deemed 
fraudulent,  and  the  promoters,  with  their  associates,  held  legally  responsible; 

(c)  That  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the  corporation  or  industrial  combination, 
all  powers  granted  to  directors  and  officers  thereof,  and  all  limitations  upon  them  or 
upon  the  rights  or  powers  of  the  members,  should  be  required  to  be  expressed  in  the 
certificate  of  incorporation,  which  instrument  should  be  open  to  inspection  by  any 
investor. 

The  affairs  of  a  corporation  or  industrial  combination  should  be  carried  on,  with- 
out detriment  to  the  public,  in  the  interest  of  its  members  and  under  their  lawful 
control.    To  this  end  the  directors  or  trustees  should  be  required — 

(a)  To  report  to  the  members  thereof  its  financial  condition  in  reasonable  detail, 
verified  by  a  competent  auditor,  at  least  once  each  year; 

(6)  To  inform  members  regarding  the  method  and  conduct  of  business  by  granting 
them,  under  proper  restrictions,  access  to  records  of  directors'  meetings,  or  other- 
wise. 

(c)  To  provide  for  the  use  of  members,  before  the  annual  meetings,  lists  of  mem- 
bers, with  their  addresses  and  their  several  holdings;  and 

^(d)  To  provide,  in  whatever  other  ways  may  be  named  in  the  certificate  of  incor- 
poration, means  whereby  the  members  may  prevent  the  misuse  of  their  property  by 
diiectois  or  trustees. 
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The  larger  corporations — ^the  so-called  truets — should  be  required  to  publish  annu- 
ally a  properly  audited  report,  showing  in  reasonable  detail  their  assets  and  liabili- 
ties, with  profit  or  loss;  such  report  and  audit  under  oath  to  be  subject  to  Government 
inspection.  The  purpose  of  such  publicity  is  to  encourage  competition  when  profits 
become  excessive,  thus  protecting  consumers  against  too  high  prices  and  to  guard  the 
interests  of  employees  by  a  knowledge  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  business  in 
which  they  are  employed. 

The  further  consideration  given  to  the  subject  by  the  Commission 
has  justified  in  nearly  all  particulars  our  former  conclusions  and 
recommendations.  Since  that  report  was  made,  combinations  and  their 
methods,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  have  been  more  thoroughly  studied. 
The  influence  of  combinations  in  the  United  States  in  extending  our 
foreign  trade  and  the  methods  and  influence  of  foreign  combinations 
in  competition  with  them  have  been  observed.  These  matters  are 
presented  in  accompanying  volumes. 

We  now  further  recommend — 

1.  That  district  attorneys  of  the  United  States  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  institute  proceedings  for  violations  of  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws. 

2.  That  combinations  and  conspiracies,  in  the  form  of  trusts  or  other- 
wise in  restraint  of  trade  or  production,  which  by  the  consensus  of 
judicial  opinion  are  unlawful,  should  be  so  declared  by  legislation 
uniform  in  all  jurisdictions,  and  as  to  all  persons,  and  such  statutes 
should  be  thoroughly  enforced. 

3.  That  stringent  laws  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  the  several 
State  legislatures,  making  both  penal  and  criminal  the  vicious  practice 
of  discriminating  between  customers,  and  cutting  rates  or  prices  in 
one  locality  below  those  which  prevail  generally,  for  the  pui-pose  of 
destroying  local  competition;  and  that  such  laws  should  give  to  any 
person  damaged  the  right  to  sue  for  and  recover  prescribed  penalties, 
and  make  it  the  duty  of  prosecuting  officers  to  proceed  against  the 
offenders. 

4.  That  to  prevent  overcapitalization,  the  several  State  legislatures 
enact  laws  similar  to  the  anti-stock-watering  laws  of  Massachusetts; 
also  to  provide  for  State  supervision  of  all  public-service  corporations, 
with  power  to  recommend  or  regulate  rates  for  service  and  to  pass 
upon  the  public  need,  desirability,  or  exigency  of  any  proposed  new 
service. 

6.  That  Plan  Three — Federal  taxation  and  supervision — heretofore 
outlined,  be  adopted,  and  to  accomplish  its  purposes — 

(a)  That  an  annual  franchise  tax  be  imposed  upon  all  State  cor- 
porations engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  calculated  upon  the  gross 
earnings  of  each  corporation  from  its  interstate  business;  that  the 
minimum  rate  of  such  tax  be  low,  but  that  the  rate  be  gradually 
increased  with  increases  in  earnings. 

(b)  That  there  be  created  in  the  Treasury  Department  a  permanent 
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bureau,  the  duties  of  which  shall  be,  to  register  all  State  corporations 
engaged  in  intei'state  or  foreign  commerce;  to  secure  from  such  cor- 
porations all  reports  needed  to  enable  the  Government  to  levy  a 
franchise  tax  with  certainty  and  justice,  and  to  collect  the  same;  to 
make  such  inspection  and  examination  of  the  business  and  accounts  of 
such  corporations,  as  will  guarantee  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of 
the  information  needed  to  ascertain  whether  such  corporations  are 
observing  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  act,  and  to  enforce  penalties 
against  delinquents;  and  to  collate  and  publish  information  regarding 
such  combinations  and  the  industries  in  which  they  ma,j  be  engaged, 
so  as  to  furnish  to  the  Congress  proper  information  for  possible  future 
legislation. 

The  publicity  secured  by  the  governmental  agency  should  be  such  as 
will  prevent  the  deception  of  the  public  through  secrecy  in  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  industrial  combinations,  or  through  false 
information.  Such  agency  would  also  have  at  its  command  the  best 
sources  of  information  regarding  special  privileges  or  discrimina- 
tions, of  whatever  nature,  by  which  industrial  combinations  secure 
monopoly  or  become  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare  It  is  probable 
that  the  provisions  herein  I'econunended  will  be  sufficient  to  remove 
most  of  the  abuses  which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  industrial 
combinations.  The  remedies  suggested  may  be  emplo5'ed  with  little 
or  no  danger  to  industrial  prosperity  and  with  the  certainty  of  secur- 
ing information  which  should  enable  the  Congress  to  protect  the  public 
by  further  legislation  if  necessary. 

6.  That,  if  a  department  of  commerce  and  industry  shall  be  estab- 
lished, one  of  its  functions  should  be  to  call  attention  from  time  to 
time  to  such  economic  changes  in  the  world's  progress  as  may  suggest 
tariff  modifications,  and  also  to  such  commercial  oppoi*tunities  as  may 
suggest  reciprocal  legislation  or  arrangements,  and  furthermore  to 
any  evils  incident  to  combinations  which  changes  in  the  tariff  will 
correct. 

7.  That,  in  view  of  the  extent  and  perfection  of  our  manufactures, 
of  our  growing  export  ti*ade  and  the  sharp  competition  it  encounters  in 
foreign  markets,  of  the  practice  by  some  exporters  of  making  lower 
prices  abroad  than  at  home,  and  of  the  desirability  of  protecting  the 
consumer  as  well  as  the  producer,  without  awaiting  other  legislation, 
the  Congress  provide  for  a  commission  to  investigate  and  study  the 
subject,  and  to  report  as  soon  as  possible  what  concessions  in  duties 
may  be  made  without  endangering  wages  or  employment  at  home, 
what  advantages  abroad  may  be  obtained  therefor,  and  also  to  suggest 
measures  best  suited  to  gain  the  ends  desired. 

If  experience  shall  prove  that  these  remedies  are  not  sufficient  to 
properly  control  the  great  corporations  and  combinations,  it  may  be 
wise  for  the  Congress  to  enact  a  Federal  incorporation  law.     Should 
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such  a  law  be  enacted,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  increase  the  fran- 
chise tax  upon  State  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  so 
as  to  compel  them  to  reorganize  under  the  Federal  law.  When 
organized  under  a  Federal  law,  it  would  be  possible,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  to  apply  to  corporations  any  degree  of  publicity  or  restric- 
tion that  might  be  authorized.  In  the  meantime  the  separate  States 
should  amend  their  corporation  laws  so  as  to  require  greater  publicity, 
as  outlined  in  our  preliminary  report. 

The  evils  of  discriminations  in  freight  rates  and  their  influence  in 
aiding  and  promoting  monopolies  have  been  clearly  shown.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  i*elative  thereto  will  be  found 
under  "Transportation." 

Albebt  Clabke,  Chairman. 

Boies  Penbose. 

Thomas  R.  Babd. 
*JonN  J.  Gabdneb. 

Jno.  C.  Bell. 

Theo.  Otjen. 

Wm.  Lobimeb. 

Andbew  L.  Habbis. 

John  M.  Fabquhab. 
fTnos.  W.  Phillips. 

Eugene  D.  Conoeb. 

C.  J.  Habbis. 
J.  L.  Kennedy. 
Chas.  H.  LrrcHMAN. 

D.  A.  Tompkins. 

*With  a  reservation  as  to  the  phrase  in  No.  2,  "  which  by  the  con- 
sensus of  judicial  opinion  are  unlawful,"  and  with  the  suggestion  to 
strike  out  the  word  *'so"  before  "declared,"  and  to  insert  the  word 
"unlawful"  after  it. 

With  a  reservation  as  to  all  of  No.  4,  after  the  word,  "Massachu- 
setts "  in  line  2. 

With  a  reservation  as  to  No.  5,  because  it  does  not  define  what 
classes  of  corporations  are  included  in  the  recommendation.  Trusts 
are  the  subject  under  discussion,  but  the  words  of  the  recommenda- 
tion include,  for  example,  an  incorporated  messenger  service. 

J.  J.  Gabdneb. 

t  SUPPLEMENTABY  STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  W.    PHILLIPS. 

I  can  not  concur  in  the  historical  review,  because  it  embraces  state- 
ments and  conclusions  for  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  full 
warrant  in  the  testimony.  While  indorsing  and  approving  the  reme- 
dies suggested  for  the  evils  enumerated,  I  believe  the  Commission's 
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report  should  contain  more  specific  deductions  from  the  testimony, 
and  should  contain  either  drafts  of  bills,  or  points  sufficiently  elaborated 
for  incorporation  in  bills,  to  serve  as  guides  for  legislation  by  Con- 
gress and  the  several  State  legislatures.  This  procedure  is  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  law  which  created  the  Commission,  as  follows: 

Sbc.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  Ck)inmi8sion  to  investigate  questions  per- 
taining to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agricolture,  to  manufactoring,  and  to  business, 
and  to  report  to  Ck)ngresB  and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  best  on 
these  subjects. 

8bc.  3.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  may  be 
made  the  basis  for  uniform  legislation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in  order 
to  harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer, 
the  producer,  and  the  consumer. 

Although  not  designated  in  the  law,  the  subject  of  trusts  was  found 
to  be  so  vast  in  its  direct  effects  upon  "labor,  agriculture,  manufac- 
turing, and  business,"  as  to  be  made  a  matter  of  investigation  by  the 
Commission  as  a  whole.  The  Commission  would  therefore  fail  in  the 
purpose  of  its  creation  did  it  not  fully  examine  this  subject,  and,  if 
evils  be  found  which  may  be  lessened  or  removed  by  legislation,  sug- 
gest specific  and  adequate  measures  therefor. 

In  considering  the  trust  question  a  fundamental  distinction  must  be 
made  between  the  aggregation  of  capital,  commensurate  with  the  eco- 
nomical conduct  of  the  business  in  which  it  is  employed,  and  those  vast 
accumulations  of  capital  in  single  corporations  or  in  combinations  of 
corporations  which  either  possess  or  aim  to  possess  a  monopoly  of  the 
industry  in  which  they  engage.  There  is  no  difference  whether  this 
capital  is  in  a  single  corporation  or  a  combination  of  corporations  if 
the  aim  is  to  secure  and  maintain  monopoly.  The  vice  and  danger  lies 
in  the  monopoly,  not  in  the  form  of  its  creation,  nor  in  the  size  of  the 
establishment. 

Those  coi*porations  and  all  combinations  of  capital  intended  to  secure 
the  advantages  which  come  from  a  perfect  division  of  labor  and  the 
economical  management  of  any  business  in  which  they  engage,  but 
which  do  not  aim  at  monopoly,  are  not  only  unobjectionable,  but  are 
necessary  to  our  industrial  growth.  The  benefits  flowing  from  them 
are  so  obvious  and  they  have  been  so  frequently  stated  that  time  need 
not  be  taken  in  restating  them.  There  is  no  apprehension  in  the 
public  mind  of  evil  from  coiporations  simply  as  such. 

No  report  will  be  complete  or  satisfactory  to  the  people  that  does 
not  deal  with  the  methods  by  which  the  oldest  and  strongest  trusts 
have  been  developed.  In  this  way  alone  can  we  understand  the  dan- 
gers to  be  avoided  in  dealing  with  the  more  recent  combinations  that 
look  upon  the  history  of  the  older  combinations  as  their  model. 

FREIGHT  DISCRIMINATIONS. 

From  the  investigations  of  the  Commission  it  is  apparent  that  the 
most  potent  factor  in  establishing  and  maintaining  monopolies  has  been 
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preferential  or  discriminating  rates  of  freight  by  common  carriers 
given  by  rebates  or  otherwise.  One  of  our  oldest  monopolies,  though 
not  nominally  in  the  hands  of  a  single  corporation  or  tru^,  is  that  which 
controls  anthracite  coal.  This  business  furnishes  a  conclusive  proof  of 
the  power  of  the  railroads  through  discriminating  rates  to  establish  a 
monopoly.  The  facts  with  respect  to  this  have  been  very  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  on  Transportation.  M  r. 
H.  G.  Brooks,  an  independent  coal  operator  of  Pennsylvania,  testifies 
(Vol.  XII,  p.  163)  that  43,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  are  yearly  car- 
ried by  rail  to  market  at  three-fourths  cent  per  ton  per  mile  in  excess 
of  the  rates  charged  for  carrying  bituminous  coal.  This  is  $322,500  per 
mile  of  excess  charge  for  the  year's  product,  or  $46,762,500  annually  for 
the  average  haul  of  145  miles  to  the  general  market,  or  over  $1  a  ton. 
This  overcharge,  which  is  greater  every  year  than  the  interest  on  our 
national  debt,  is  made  possible  by  the  railroad  monopoly,  now  eupho- 
niously called  "community  of  interests,"  and  by  the  limited  area  of 
the  hard  coal  supply.  By  discriminating  against  independent  opera- 
tors the  railroads  have  forced  them  to  sell  their  properties,  until,  at 
the  present  time,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  anthracite  coal  deposits 
is  owned,  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  yearly  product  is 
mined,  by  eight  lines  of  railroad  that  are  substantially  in  entire  union 
of  interests.  The  report  of  this  Commission  summarizes  the  situation 
in  this  paragraph  (Vol.  XIX,  p.  463): 

It  can  not  be  long  before  the  anthracite  coal  business  of  the  United  States  in  all 
its  enormous  extent  and  commercial  value  will  be  entirely  monopolized  by  a  few 
powerful  financial  interests.  The  only  safeguard  for  the  public  against  exorbitant 
prices  must  be  found  either  in  the  competition  of  other  fuels,  in  ^ilightened  self- 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  or  in  the  immediate  application  of  Government 
regulation.  Competition  between  either  the  producers  of  anthracite  coal  or  the  rail- 
roads which  transport  their  product  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  of  the  slightest 
effect.  Any  discussion  which  does  not  proceed  upon  this  assumption  is  bound  to  be 
futile  and  misleading.    Competition  can  not  be  perpetuated. 

The  testimony  of  the  Industrial  Commission  on  this  point  has  been 
voluminous.  The  oldest  trusts  and  monopolies,  such  as  those  in  coal 
and  oil,  had  for  their  foundation  railroad  discriminations.  The  Hep- 
burn Committee  of  New  York  (State  Assembly  Document  38,  June  22, 
1880)  stated  (p.  48): 

The  charge  that  they  (the  railroads  of  the  State)  discriminate  in  favor  of  certcdn 
individuals  as  compared  with  others  in  the  same  locality,  is  fully  proven. 

The  committee  stated  (pp.  41,  44): 

The  history  of  this  corporation  [Standard  Oil  Company]  is  a  unique  illustration  of 
the  possible  outgrowth  of  the  present  system  of  railroad  management  in  giving  pref- 
erential rates.  *  *  *  The  parties  whom  they  have  driven  to  the  wall  have  had 
ample  capital  and  equal  ability  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business  in  all  things  save 
their  ability  to  acquire  facilities  for  transportation. 

The  next  important  report  was  that  of  the  United  States  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce,called  the  Cullom  Committee,  of  1885-86 
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(Senate  Reports,  first  session,  Forty-ninth  Congress,  Vols.  II-III).     It 
was  stated  by  this  committee  (Vol.  II,  p.  189)  that — 

The  practice  prevails  so  generally  that  it  has  come  to  be  understood  among  bosi- 
heas  men  that  the  published  tariffs  are  made  for  the  smaller  shippers  and  those 
unsophisticated  enough  to  pay  the  established  rates;  that  those  who  can  control  the 
lai^gest  amounts  of  business  will  be  allowed  the  lowest  rates;  that  those  who,  even 
without  this  advantage,  can  get  on  the  ''inside/'  through  the  friendship  of  the  officials 
or  by  any  other  means,  can  at  least  secure  valuable  concessions;  and  that  the  most 
advantageous  rates  are  to  be  obtained  only  through  personal  influence  or  favoritism, 
or  by  persistent  "bulldozing." 

Such  was  the  summary  of  the  evidence,  according  to  Senators  Shelby 
M.  CuUom,  Warner  Miller,  Orville  H.  Piatt,  Arthur  P.  Gorman,  and 
Isham  6.  Harris. 

In  consequence  of  this  report  the  interstate-commerce  law  was 
passed  in  1887,  and  in  1888  the  Pacific  Railway  Commission  (Fiftieth 
Congress,  Ist  session.  Senate  Executive  Document  No.  51,  Vol.  II,  p. 
184),  commonly  known  as  the  Pattison  Commission,  riepoi-ted: 

The  Union  Pacific  Company  has  granted  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Con- 
tinental Oil  Company,  and  the  Consolidated  Tank  Line  Company,  since  18S0,  large 
sums  in  rebates,  and  it  has  made  its  entire  territory  inaccessible  to  other  oil  shippers. 

It  is  urged  by  several  representatives  of  the  trusts  who  have 
appeared  before  the  Industrial  Conunission  that  at  the  present  time 
they  know  nothing  about  these  discriminations,  and  do  not  receive 
them,  while  one  combination  has  gone  so  far  as  to  produce  letters 
from  railroad  presidents  (Vol.  I,  pp.  518-526)  in  support  of  its  asser- 
tions. Senators  Lee  and  Emery  (Vol.  I,  p.  287;  Vol.  I,  pp.  634-5) 
testified  that  both  the  president  and  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  stated  in  1890  that  their  road  had  given  no 
discriminations;  but  immediately  thereafter  the  auditors  of  the  road 
were  subpoenaed,  and  testified  that  the  discriminations  against  a  single 
company  by  their  road  in  one  of  the  years  covered  by  the  above 
denials  were  over  $24,000.     They  were  from  3  to  28  cents  *a  barrel. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  weight  to  be  placed  upon  the  denials 
of  criminal  conduct  by  railroads  and  shippers  appears  in  the  report  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  1898  (12th  Annual  Report, 
p.  6)  as  follows: 

All  of  the  railway  witnesses  denied  knowledge  of  any  violation  of  the  statute,  and 
most  of  the  accounting  officers  testified  to  the  effect  that  if  the  rebates  had  been  paid 
they  would  necessarily  know  about  them,  and  that  their  accounts  did  not  show 
any  such  payments.  It  was  nevertheless  fully  established  by  the  investigation  that 
secret  rate  concessions  had  been  generally  granted  on  this  traffic,  and  that  the  car-' 
riers  had  allowed  larger  rebates  to  some  of  the  flour  shippers  than  to  others. 

On  page  18  of  this  same  report  fpr  1898,  dated  January  11,  1899, 
the  Commission  reported  that — 

a  large  portion  of  the  business  at  the  present  time  is  transacted  upon  illegal  rates. 
•    «    «    These  discriminations  and  preferences  are  almost  always  in  favor  of  the 
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strong  and  against  the  weak.  There  is  probably  no  one  thing  to-day  which  does  so 
much  to  force  out  the  small  operator  and  to  build  up  those  trusts  and  monopolies 
against  which  law  and  public  opinion  alike  beat  in  vain,  as  discriminations  in  freight 
rates. 

Referring  tx)  this  condition  of  things  in  1898,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission for  1899  (Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  dated  January  15,  1900) 
declares: 

The  Commission  believed  then  and  still  believes  that  this  statement  is  not  exagger- 
ated. 

Testimony  taken  by  the  Industrial  Commission  confirms  these  state- 
ments of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  shows  that,  despite 
some  improvement  in  this  regard  for  short  periods,  discriminations  on 
an  enormous  scale  have  continued  to  the  present  tune.  (See  Vol.  IV, 
p.  49.) 

The  receivers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Messrs.  Cowen 
and  Murray,  under  date  of  December  22,  1898,  wrote  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows: 

Within  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  the  rail- 
road carriers  are  transporting  the  larger  part  of  the  interstate  traffic  at  rates  less  than 
those  shown  in  the  published  tariffs  filed  with  the  Commission,  which  are  by  statute 
the  only  lawful  rates.     (Industrial  Commission,  testimony,  Vol.  I,  p.  637.) 

Mr.  M.  E.  Ingalls,  president  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  and  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroads,  testified  before 
the  Commission  October  16, 1899,  with  regard  to  discriminations  (Vol. 
IV,  p.  297): 

I  believe  your  present  condition  of  affairs  is  building  up  your  large  shippers  and 
large  institutions  and  crushing  out  your  small  ones;  it  is  so  much  easier  dealing  with 
one  man  than  one  hundred.     You  are  crushing  out  all  your  small  shippers. 

The  head  of  another  road,  Mr.  A.  B.  Stickney,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  on  November  20,  1899 
(Vol.  IV,  p.  460),  after  quoting  the  assertion  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  we  want  *' uniform  charges  under  like  condi- 
tions, without  preference  or  exception  to  any  person,"  conmiented: 

Now  what  we  want  and  what  we  can  get  are  two  different  things;  *  ^  *  It  is 
a  beautiful  theory  that  the  poor  shall  buy  as  cheap  as  the  rich.  *  *  *  It  is  a  nice 
thing  that  everybody  shall  be  treated  exactly  alike,  but  it  is  not  done,  and  under  our 
present  civilization  can  not  be  done.  *  *  ♦  It  (the  interstate  commerce  law) 
never  has  been  enforced,  and  in  my  opinion,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  never  can  be 
enforced. 

See  also  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce of  Augustine  Gallagher,  hearings  January  26,  1900,  page  21; 
Dennison  B.  Smith,  page  69;  C.  B.  Cole,  page  72;  S.  H.  Cowan, 
hearings  March  23,  page  2;  Charles  A.  Prouty,  hearmgs  February  20 
and  April  12;  Judson  C.  Clements,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, hearings  for  February  20,  pages  46  to  53. 
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Mr.  Clements,  member  of  the  Interstate  Commission,  quotes  (Hear- 
ings before  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  February,  1900,  p.  61) 
the  testimony  of  Milton  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  Company,  when  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.     A  member  of  the  Commission  asked: 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Government  ought  to  leave  you  and  the  shipper  who  resides 
at  those  places,  free  to  contract.  Now  that  shipper  is  obliged  to  pay  you  whatever 
you  charge? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  could  he  do? — A.  He  could  walk;  he  could  do  as  he  did  before  the  rail- 
roads, as  thousands  now  do  who  have  no  railroads. 

See  also  Mr.  Prouty,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, Vol.  IV,  pp.  147-153;  H.T.Newcomb,  Vol.  IV,  p.  103;  Martin 
A.  Knapp,  p.  142;  Judson  C.  Clements,  pp.  154r-159. 

The  only  shipper  who  was  frank  enough  to  acknowledge  the  facts  in 
his  own  case  was  Mr.  George  J.  Kindel,  a  manufacturer  at  Denver 
(Vol.  IV,  p.  264),  who  said  he  did  not  know  what  others  were  paying, 
but— 

I  know  I  ara  not  paying  the  tariff,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  a  reheter,  subject  to  law, 
and  I  dislike  that  sort  of  thing.    I  deprecate  it. 

Mr.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce (Testimony,  April  12,  1900,  p.  390),  testifies  as  follows: 

The  trusts  and  monopolies  of  this  country  do  not  derive  their  greatest  benefits  in 
the  way  of  railroad  preferences  from  the  payment  of  rebates.  Take  the  Standard 
Oil,  for  instance:  That  company  claims  to  enjoy  no  rebates;  yet  all  New  England, 
by  a  wrong  adjustment  of  the  freight  rate,  is  laid  under  tribute  to  that  monopoly. 
The  pame  thing  is  true  of  Southwestern  territory.  On  the  first  of  January  the  differ- 
ence between  carloads  and  less  than  carload  shipments  on  petroleum  from  Cleveland 
was  materially  advanced;  and  the  purpose  of  that  was,  without  doubt,  to  deliver  over 
the  business  which  the  independent  refiner  had  done  from  Cleveland  into  the  hands 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Take  the  anthracite  coal  trust:  Various  railroad 
companies  own  the  larger  part  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields,  but  there  are  many  inde- 
pendent operators.  These  railways  organize  coal  companies  which  are  owned  by 
the  railroads,  but  which  nominally  operate  the  mines  as  independent  agencies.  The 
railways  charge  by  their  published  tariff  a  rate  of  freight  which  tho  independent 
operator  says  is  excessive.  The  same  rate  is  charged  to  the  coal  company  and  the 
independent  operator;  there  is  no  rebate  and  no  discrimination  between  shippers; 
but  the  coal  company  and  the  railroad  company  being  the  same,  what  the  coal  com- 
pany loses  the  railroad  company  gains.  Plainly,  the  only  remedy  in  a  case  of  that 
kind  is  to  give  the  independent  operator  a  reasonable  rate.  The  most  annoying 
preferences  come  in  the  way  of  elevator  charges,  elevator  privileges,  free  storage,  car 
mileage,  and  things  of  that  kind,  which  are  not  rebates,  but  which  are  often  wrong 
adjustments  of  the  rate  itself. 

Mr.  Prouty  further  explained  this  vitally  important  matter  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  (see  testimony,  Vol.  IV, 
pp.  149--150),  For  example,  he  shows  how,  on  most  articles,  the  rate 
from  Cleveland  to  New  Orleans  is  but  a  trifle  more  than  from  Chicago, 
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but  on  oil  it  is  one-third  more,  thereb}^  favoring  the  Standard  Oil 
refiners  near  Chicago,  as  compared  with  the  independent  companies 
of  Cleveland.  The  rate  on  grain  products  from  Cleveland  to  Boston 
has  fallen  25  per  cent  since  1887,  but  on  oil  it  has  risen  9  per  cent, 
which  seems  specially  designed  to  favor  the  trust,  whose  big  storage 
tanks  in  Boston  are  filled  directly  by  boat  from  New  York  and  New 
Jerse3\  The  witness  gives  further  most  interesting  instances  of  dis- 
criminations to  this  company  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad. 

The  evidence  shows  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  private  combinations  with 
the  public  weal.  It  may  reasonably  be  apprehended  that  the  more 
recent  combinations  will  follow  the  practices  of  the  older  trusts.  The 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  exceeds  all  these  in  that  it  is  a  coml)i- 
nation  of  combinations.  The  stocks  of  the  original  corporations  were 
watered  when  they  were  organized  and  again  watered  when  they  entered 
the  giant  combination.  It  is  estimated  by  practical  men  that  the  actual 
investment  in  its  plants  and  transportation  equipment  does  not  exceed 
one-third  of  its  actual  capitalization  of  $1,400,000,000,  upon  which  its 
profits  in  the  first  nine  months  of  its  existence  were  $84,779,298.  This 
corporation  has  secured  not  only  80  per  cent  of  the  iron  ore  of  the 
Lake  Superior  region  and  practically  all  the  coke  of  the  Connellsville 
field  (Schwab,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  464, 471),  but  also  the  rail  and  water  trans- 
portation which  brings  its  raw  material  together,  and  upon  which  its 
competitors  largely  depend  for  their  supplies.  It  is  thus  putting  itself 
in  a  position  to  dictate  prices  upon  material,  upon  transportation,  and 
upon  the  finished  products.  Its  board  of  directors  includes  a  number 
of  men  who  have  had  long  experience  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
older  trusts,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  as  is  shown  by  its 
enormous  profits  on  its  actual  investment,  that  its  policy  of  unfair 
competition  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  those  which  have  preceded  it. 

In  another  most  important  industry,  that  of  meat  packing,  there  are 
practiced  at  the  present  time  the  same  methods  as  those  which  have 
built  up  the  more  dangerous  monopolies  in  the  past.  Testimony  just 
recently  given,  under  date  of  January  7,  1902,  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  traflic  officials  of  leading  railroads  center- 
ing in  Chicago  shows  rebates  during  the  years  1901  and  1902.  The 
following  extracts  from  this  testimony  are  taken  from  the  unpublished 
stenographer's  reports  in  the  office  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Paul  Morton,  having  general  charge  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  testified: 

We  told  one  of  the  largest  shippers  in  Kansas  City  that  if  they  would  come  and 
ship  with  us  we  would  give  them  5  cents  reduction  from  the  tariff,  and  in  order  to 
get  them  we  had  to  promise  to  do  it  for  a  year;  I  think  until  the  first  of  July  this 
year,  1902. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Mitchell,  general  traflic  manager  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railway,  when  testifying  in  regard  to  rebates  on  published  rates 
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of  transportion  paid  to  leading  packers  in  Chicago  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  1901,  was  asked: 

Q.  How  much  did  you  jmy  out  at  one  time  in  regard  to  any  one  of  these  transac- 
tions?—A.  Well,  $5,000,  approximately. 

Being  asked  concerning  one  of  these  firms,  "  How  much  would  this 
rebate  amount  to  in  the  course  of  a  year,"  he  replied,  "Perhaps 
$50,000  or  $60,000." 

Traffic  managers  of  other  railroads  testified  also  to  the  rebates 
granted  to  the  packing  houses. 

These  rebates  are  not  limited  to  the  packing  industry,  as  shown  by 
Mr.  Morton,  of  the  Atchison  road,  as  follows: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  estimate  to  see  how  much  it  cost  your  company  in  any 
year  to  de\nate  from  the  published  rate — how  much  less  you  received  than  you 
would  receive? — A.  I  should  think  between  half  a  million  and  a  million  dollars  a 
year;  nearer  a  half  million  than  a  million. 

The  witnesses  also  testified  to  the  secret  methods  by  which  these 
illegal  rebates  were  granted  and  the  evidence  destroyed.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
of  the  Michigan  Central,  being  asked  whether  the  entries  on  his  books 
would  show  the  rebates,  answered: 

A.  We  do  not  have  any  books. 

Q.  How  do  you  run  a  railroad  without  books? — A.  I  am  referring  to  the  special 

settlements  you  refer  to. 

******  * 

Q.  Why  do  you  except  that  business  from  the  other  and  transact  it  without  books 

and  then  destroy  the  papers? — A.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  wise  plan  to  pursue. 

******* 

Q.  Do  you  destroy  these  papers  in  order  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  the  transac- 
actions  to  which  they  relate? — A.  It  would  be  an  unwise  thing  from  a  railroad 
standpoint  to  have  such  matters  going  about. 

Q.  Why  would  it  be  unwise  to  disclose  the  method  of  procedure? — A.  Well,  on 
account  of  the  interstate  law. 

Q.  Because  it  violates  the  law,  yes;  that  is  what  you  really  mean,  is  it  not? — A.  I 
suppose  that  is  it,  sir. 

Similar  evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  D.  T.  McCabe,  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburg,  as  follows: 

Q.  What  would  be  the  particular  reason  for  destroying  these  papers  and  records? — 
A.  Possibly  because  we  thought  you  might  want  them  laid  before  you  sometime. 

Q.  You  destroyed  the  evidence  of  the  illegal  transactions? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
right. 

In  this  investigation  it  was  denied  that  there  had  been  violations  of 
law  by  means  of  underbilling,  but  Mr.  Klinck,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Industrial  Commission  (Vol.  XIII,  pp.  274-276),  stated  that  he  had 
personally  known  cars  of  meat  billed  at  two-thirds  of  their  weight  in 
cars  owned  by  the  packing  houses. 

In  the  face  of  testimony  like  the  foregoing  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  people  are  widely  demanding  remedial  legislation  on  this  subject. 
Railroad  corporations  have  received  from  the  public  hundreds  of 
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millions  of  dollars  for  which  they  have  given  little  consideration. 
The  Government  in  order  to  develop  the  country  gave  to  the  rail- 
roads enoiinous  tracts  of  lands  which  in  time  became  very  valuable. 
They  aggregated,  according  to  the  Government  land-grant  o£Bce  at 
Washington,  about  197,000,000  acres — more  than  the  entire  area  of 
New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
In  addition,  the  National  Government  gave  vast  subsidies  in  money  or 
in  bonds.  The  States  were  also  generous  in  giving  to  the  roads. 
Cities,  towns,  and  counties  also  gave  enormous  assistance,  either  by 
direct  subsidies,  by  gifts  of  bonds,  or  by  subscriptions  to  stock. 
Finally  the  roads  received  the  most  important  privilege  of  exercising 
the  right  of  eminent  domain.  Many  of  the  roads  have  gone  into  the 
hands  of  receivers,  out  of  which  they  have  come  with  these  vast  debts 
to  the  public  canceled;  yet  it  has  been  fully  proven  that  thc}'^  have 
made  most  unjust  dii^criminations  in  favor  of  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many.  They  even  taxed  the  people  for  the  bounties  which 
they  had  received  from  them.  If  the  main  provisions  of  the  CuUom 
bill,  which  were  indorsed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  boards  of  trade,  and  demanded  in  petition  by  a  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  which  are  recommended  by  this  Commission  elsewhere 
(p.  481),  are  not  accepted,  then  the  alternative  is  Government  owner- 
ship. If  the  railroads  refuse  to  accept  the  conditions  of  just  regulation 
which  legislative  authority  has  an  undoubted  right  to  impose,  relief 
should  be  had  from  exactions  which  are  now  intolerable.  The  United 
States  Government  and  the  States  have  both  a  legal  and  a  moral  right 
to  assume  ownership  by  purchase  without  regard  to  bounties  that  have 
been  given  and  chartered  privileges  that  have  been  granted.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  also  the  undoubted  right  to  build  its  own  trunk  line 
or  lines  with  branches  across  the  continent  and  to  so  reduce  rates  that 
the  companies  will  be  willing  to  sell  their  roads  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  special  committee  on  transportation  to  the  seaboard  appointed 
by  the  United  States  Senate  in  1874  in  their  report  (Cong.  Rec,  43d 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Vol.  II,  pai-t  4,  p.  3336)  declare  that  Congress  has 
the  power  in  regulating  interstate  commerce  to  '^appropriate  money 
for  the  construction  of  railways  or  canals"  and  especially  declare  that 
*'  it  may  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  take  for  the 
public  use,  paying  just  compensation  therefor,  any  existing  railway 
or  canal  owned  by  private  persons  or  corporations." 

Among  many  court  decisions  that  might  be  cited  is  the  following: 

Government  has  not  only  the  power  but  it  is  most  emphatically  their  duty  and 
interest  to  construct  railroads  when  the  public  interest  or  convenience  demand  them. 
(Bloodgood  t'.  Mohawk  R.  R.  Co.,  18  Wendell,  N.  Y.,  p.  46.) 

DS8TRUCTIVK  COMPETITION. 

Next  to  railway  discriminations,  the  most  powerful  weapon  of  the 
trusts  maybe  designated  as  "destructive  competition."    By  this  is 
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meant  the  redaction  of  prices  in  places  where  there  is  competition  while 
recouping  losses  by  high  prices  elsewhere.  In  this  way  a  strong  estab- 
lished industry  uses  its  power  to  crush  a  rival  instead  of  meeting  it 
fairly  and  reducing  prices  everywhere  equally.  It  is  often  urged  that 
the  strongest  defense  of  a  protective  tariff  is  that  it  enables  a  promis- 
ing but  infant  industry  to  get  a  start.  There  is  certainly  greater  need 
for  defending  the  beginnings  of  competition  from  the  ruthless  attacks 
of  giant  combinations  in  our  own  country  than  for  similar  defense 
against  foreign  combinations  no  greater  and  thousands  of  miles  more 
distant.  Competition  is  a  struggle,  but  the  whole  tendency  of  civiliza- 
tion is  to  raise  the  plane  and  equalize  the  conditions  of  competition. 

Mr.  A.  8.  White,  president  of  the  National  Salt  Company,  admitted 
(Vol.  XIII,  p.  262)  that  his  company  met  competition  by  such  discrim- 
inating prices  as  are  described  above.  Mr.  John  Landstreet,  president 
of  the  United  States  Tobacco  Company,  testified  (Vol.  XUI,  p.  336) 
that  the  Continental  Company  had  done  the  same  thing.  The  agent 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  wrote  March  28, 1894, 
relative  to  a  rival  oil  called  Sunlight  (Vol.  I,  p.  370): 

You  can  rest  assured  that  if  another  carload  of  Sunli^rht  oil  arrives  at  your  place 
[South  Bend,  Wash.,]  it  will  be  sold  very  cheap.  We  do  not  propose  to  allow 
another  carload  to  come  into  that  territory  unless  it  comes  and  is  put  on  the  market 
at  one-half  its  actual  cost.  You  can  convey  this  idea  to  the  young  man  who  imported 
the  carload  of  Sunlight  oil. 

A  high  official  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  attempted  to  explain 
this  (Vol.  I,  p.  652)  by  saying  that  it  "was  intended  to  be  written 
in  a  jocular  manner  to  deny  a  claim  that  he  was  selling  an  oil  inferior 
in  quality."  There  seems,  however,  more  humor  in  the  explanation 
than  in  the  letter,  especially  in  view  of  subsequent  testimony  of  the  one 
who  made  this  explanation  to  the  Commission,  and  who  (Vol.  I,  p.  569), 
when  asked  if  his  company  was  not  in  the  habit  of  putting  prices 
down  at  least  to  cost  and  holding  them  there  longer  than  a  rival  could 
do,  replied: 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  fighting  vigorously  to  hold  our  trade  and  to  advance  it. 
Q.  To  the  extent  of  holding  prices  down  to  cost  until  the  rivals  give  wav? — A. 
Yee. 

Mr.  George  Gunton,  who  i%a  strong  advocate  of  trusts,  declares: 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a  large  concern,  no  matter  in  what  industry,  puts  its  price  in 
one  vicinity  at  10  and  in  another  vicinity,  where  the  cost  of  trannportation  is  substan- 
tially the  same,  at  5,  that  is  not  competition,  that  is  not  economics,  that  is  not 
business,  that  is  persecution,  and  ought  to  be  prohibited.     (Vol.  XIII,  p.  634). 

Mr.  Monnett  quoted  (Vol.  I,  p.  317,  table)  from  sworn  testimony 
taken  a  year  before  with  reference  to  the  remarkable  differences 
between  the  price  of  oil  in  eighteen  places  in  Michigan  and  twelve  in 
Ohio  to  the  effect  that,  where  there  was  competition,  the  price  was 
often  a  third  lower  than  in  places  where  there  was  no  competition. 
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Also  reliable  data  on  this  subject  appear  in  the  investigation  (Vol. 
XIII,  pp.  773-911)  with  respect  to  the  wholesale  prices  of  oil,  salt, 
granulated  sugar,  and  Royal  baking  powder  in  several  hundred  differ- 
ent places  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  few  illustrations  from  this 
report  will  show  its  startling  character.  Thirty-nine  places  in  Cali- 
fornia reported  the  price  of  oil  ranging  from  12^*1^  cents  to  20  cents 
per  gallon,  yet  the  pric«  in  Chicago  was  only  6  cents  and  the  freight 
rate  from  there  to  San  Francisco  5  cents.  The  rate  in  Illinois  in  88 
places  varied  from  6  cents  to  10  cents;  90  places  in  Ohio  repoi-ted  a 
minimum  of  5^  cents  and  a  maximum  in  another  city  of  almost  equal 
size  of  9t^  cents.  In  Massachusetts,  reports  from  94  places  showed 
a  minimum  of  7^^  cents  and  a  maximum  of  9tVir  cents.  There  was  a 
difference  of  2^^^  cents-,  although  the  published  freight  charge  even 
from  Buffalo  to  Worcester  was  only  1^^  cents.  One  city  in  Michigan 
reported  the  wholesale  price  at  12^^^  cents,  or  more  than  twice  the 
lowest  price  of  5^*©  cents. 

The  extremes  were  not  so  great  in  the  case  of  granulated  sugar  or 
Royal  baking  powder. 

In  view  of  the  evils  of  discriminating  prices  resulting  in  destructive 
competition,  I  recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill  H.  R.  10539.  This  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  2,  1900,  with  but  one  dis- 
senting vote,  and  is  designed  to  make  the  law  which  it  amends,  the 
Sherman  law,  more  effective.  Especially  does  the  amendment  in 
section  9  carry  out  one  of  the  most  important  recommendations  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  regarding  trusts  (p.  650),  namel}^  that 
which  is  designed  to  prevent  destructive  competition.  This  is  done 
by  providing  penalties  for  *'  increasing  or  decreasing  the  cost  of  such 
article  of  commerce  to  the  user  or  consumer  thereof  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  competition,"  etc.  The  bill  also  provides  in  section  7 
for  damages  to  be  awarded  to  any  person  or  corporation  injured  by 
'  reason  of  violation  of  the  law,  in  addition  to  the  criminal  prosecution 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  State.s  and 
by  the  several  district  attorneys. 

The  main  provisions  of  this  bill  should  be  enacted  by  Congress  and 
by  the  various  State  legislatures.  The  bill  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
VII. 

TARIFFS  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  TRUSTS. 

In  certain  cases  it  is  claimed  very  strongly  that  trusts  have  been 
fostered  by  an  abnormally  high  protective  tariff.  There  seems  to  l)e 
a  great  change  in  public  sentiment  upon  this  question  within  the  last 
few  years.  Witnesses  before  the  Commission  have  insisted  upon  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff  wherever  the  duties  seem  to  have  become 
unnecessary  or  too  high,  and  particularly  where  they  tend  to  foster 
monopoly.     One  witness,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  asserts  broadly  ( Vol.  I,  p. 
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101)  that  the  tariflp  is  the  mother  of  trusts  and  th^t  his  own,  the  sugar 
trust,  in  particular,  is  the  result  of  the  tariff.  The  revival  of  interest 
in  this  subject  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
people  now  realize  the  effect  of  the  tariff  in  strengthening  the  trusts. 

That  there  is  much  force  in  this  general  feeling  can  hardly  be  denied. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  industries  in  which  it  is  in  evidence  that 
the  domestic  price  is  much  higher  than  the  export  price.  1  do  not 
agree  that  the  answers  to  inquiries  addressed  by  the  Commission  to 
exporters  indicate  that  the  trusts  are  not  chargeable  with  this  practice 
to  any  serious  extent.  Out  of  2,000  schedules  of  inquiries  sent  out, 
there  were  received  only  416  replies,  and  only  a  very  few  of  these 
replies  came  from  coi-porations  known  popularly  as  trusts.  (Vol. 
XIII,  p.  726.)  The  fact  that  about  76  answers  indicated  lower  prices 
abroad  than  at  home  is  significant,  when  it  is  noted  that  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  those  addressed  failed  to  answer  and  that  naturally  those  who 
are  chargeable  with  such  discriminations  would  be  the  ones  who  would 
decline  to  reply. 

Several  witnesses  before  the  Commission  on  behalf  of  the  trusts 
admitted  that  their  export  prices  were  lower  than  their  domestic 
prices,  but  they  contended  that  this  was  necessary  in  order  to  work 
off  their  surplus  and  to  keep  their  establishments  running  full  time, 
and  that  all  manufacturers  in  all  countries  do  the  same.  This  argu- 
ment overlooks  the  fact  that  their  surplus  products  could  also  be 
worked  off  by  lower  prices  at  home,  and  that  it  is  the  tariff  which 
encourages  them  to  cause  a  domestic  surplus  by  restricting  domestic 
consumption  through  high  prices.  When,  as  is  shown  in  the  testi- 
mony regarding  several  trusts  which  produce  crude  products,  the 
industry  has  reached  the  point  where  the  labor  cost  is  relatively  small, 
notwithstanding  high  wages,  the  tariff  becomes  not  a  means  of  main- 
taining wages  but  a  means  of  excessive  charges  to  the  consumer  and 
to  other  American  manufacturers  who  depend  upon  them  for  their 
material.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  tariff  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  American  rate  of  wages  as  against  the  rates  in  foreign 
countries,  there  is  no  objection. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  in  the  review  of  the  Commis- 
sion nor  with  the  statements  of  trust  witnesses  that  the  tariff  should 
be  retained  in  oi-der  to  protect  the  small  domestic  competitors  of  the 
trusts.  I  hold  that,  apart  from  freight  discriminations,  destructive 
competition,  and  monopoly  of  raw  material,  the  competitors  of  the 
trusts  are  able  to  manufacture  and  sell  their  goods  profitably  at  prices 
as  low  as  those  made  by  the  trusts,  and  that  if  they  are  not  so  able 
they  should  not  be  protected.  If  the  trusts  really  have  economies  by  * 
which  they  can  sell  goods  more  cheaply,  provided  at  uniform  prices, 
than  their  smaller  competitors,  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
that  the  alleged  more  expensive  methods  of  those  competitors  should 
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be  encouraged  by  a. tariff.  The  public  is  interested  in  securing  cheap 
products  of  good  qualit}^  whether  produced  by  a  large  or  a  small  con- 
cern. In  fact,  if  an  industry  is  so  advanced  in  this  cx)untry,  compared 
with  its  foreign  competitors,  that  the  tariff  is  no  longer  needed  by  the 
trusts,  then  it  is  no  longer  needed  by  the  competitors  of  the  trusts. 
The  real  danger  to  the  competitors  in  such  an  industry  is  not  in  foreign 
competition  but  in  the  destructive  competition,  freight  discriminations, 
and  monopoly  of  raw  material  practiced  and  enjoyed  at  home  by  the 
trust.  There  must  be  other  reasons  than  solicitude  for  their  small 
competitors,  which  induce  the  trusts  to  defend  the  tariff  for  their 
benefit.  The  small  competitor  has  nothing  to  fear  and  nothing  to  ask 
in  an  open  field  under  just  laws. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  are  several  industries  where  trusts  exist 
which  have  not  yet  advanced  to  the  high  stage  of  labor-saving  improve- 
ments where  labor  is  a  small  element  of  cost,  and  I  hold  that  reductions 
in  the  tariff  should,  on  this  account,  be  made  conservatively.  But  there 
are  two  important  conditions  which  should  determine  the  selection  of 
industries  for  reductions:  First,  those  in  which  labor  is  a  small  ele- 
ment of  cost;  and,  second,  those  in  which  a  trust  has  gained  a  monopoly 
of  the  i*aw  material  in  this  country,  or  where  it  produces  partly  manu- 
factured material  for  the  use  of  other  manufacturers  of  more  highly 
finished  products.  Copper  is  upon  the  free  list,  and  when  recently 
the  coppei-  trust  attempted  to  hold  that  product  at  an  exorbitant 
price,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  important  growing  electrical 
industries  of  this  country,  the  imports  of  copper  ore  and  unmanufac- 
tured copper  increased  nearly  100  per  cent  in  two  years,  and  helped 
to  break  down  the  domestic  monopoly.  Iron  ore  is  far  more  important 
for  American  manufactures  than  copper,  and  the  tariff  of  40  cents  per 
ton  on  foreign  ore  protects  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  its 
monopoly  of  over  80  per  cent  of  the  iron  ore  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  a  monopoly  whose  capitalization,  above  the  prices  actually  paid 
for  the  ore  lands,  according  to  the  testimony  of  President  Schwab  (Vol. 
XIII,  p.  472),  accounts  for  many  million  dollars  in  the  capitalization  of 
that  corporation.  President  Schwab  also  concedes  (Vol.  XIII,  p.  456) 
that  in  certain  lines  of  the  goods  manufactured  by  his  combination, 
such  as  billets,  where  labor  is  not  an  important  part  of  the  cost,  we  have 
no  need  of  a  tariff.  The  fact  that,  though  conceding  the  tariff  to  be 
needless,  he  still  objects  to  its  removal,  is  strong  indication  that  it 
assists  the  trust  in  preserving  abnormal  prices.  Mr.  Butler  (Vol.  XIII, 
p.  494)  asserts  that  iron  and  steel  of  various  heavier  grades  can  not  be 
produced  in  Europe  nearly  as  cheaply  as  here.  Evidently,  then,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  protection  of  such  a  product. 

Similar  conditions  are  shown  in  the  testimony  to  exist  in  other 
industries.  Mr.  Elliott,  for  example,  appeared  before  the  Commis- 
sion on  behalf  of  the  Philadelphia  Paint  Club  (Vol.  XUI,  p.  210),  an 
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association  of  dealers  in  glass  and  paint,  and  presented  the  views  of 
that  body  to  the  effect  that  the  development  of  American  commerce 
in  foreign  markets  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  reasonable  modera- 
tion in  the  duties  upon  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Norris,  business  manager  of  the  New  York  Times  (Vol.  XIII, 
pp.  409-411),  testifies  that  the  InternationajJ^aperJCopapftny  makes  80 
per  cent  of  the  annual  product  and  owns  2,000  square  miles  of  wood- 
land in  Canada  and  1,600  in  the  United  States,  including  all  the  spruce 
timber  in  the  Adirondacks,  save  what  is  owned  by  the  State  and  by  a 
single  lumberman  at  Glens  Falls.  This  company  has  increased  the 
prices  of  newspaper  nearly  25  per  cent,  amounting  to  an  additional 
burden  of  $4,800,000  per  annum  on  American  newspapers,  two-thirds 
of  which  is  clear  monopoly  ^in  to  the  combine.j  The  tariff  excludes 
from  our  independent  paper  manufacturers  tEe  enormous  tracts  of 
forest  in  Canada,  and  the  onl}'  pereons  who  gain  are  the  owners  of  the 
limited  supplies  in  this  country,  while  another  far  more  important 
industry,  that  of  the  newspapers,  producing  a  higher  grade  of  product 
and  paying  much  higher  wages  and  reducing  the  prices  of  newspapers 
.  enormoufcdy  in  recent  years  through  lively  competition,  is  seriously 
handicapped. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  accomplishing  a  reduction  of 
tariff  on  monopolized  raw  material  through  reciprocity  Jreatifes. 
There  are,  of  course,  two  serious  diflSculties.  First,  the  "favored- 
nation "  clause,  common  to  most  treaties,  provides  that  each  nation 
shall  receive  as  favorable  tariffs  as  all  other  nations.  It  is  poss«)[>le, 
however,  that  there  may  be  an  honorable  wa}^  found  out  of  this  diffi- 
culty. Again,  another  serious  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  the  reduction 
of  tariffs  by  treaties  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate,  and  also 
deprives  the  House  of  Representatives  of  any  voice  whatever  on  this 
important  question.  This  method,  therefore,  gives  one-third  of  the 
Senators  a  veto  on  tariff  reductions. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  I' rejjteimend,  in  the  interests  of 
labor,  the  small  competitor,  and  tbi^%community  at  large,  that  the 
customs  tariffs  be  at  once  removed  or  greatly  reduced  on  all  metals  in 
the  form  of  ore  or  pig,  and  on  iron  and  steel  products  as  provided 
in  House  bill  9066,  introduced  January  14,  1902;  also  on  minerals 
generally  in  the  crude  state;  also  on  wood  pulp  and  spruce  logs,  and 
on  other  raw  materials  which  are  limited  in  supply  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  monopoly.  In  recommending  these  reductions  in  the  tariff  it 
is  believed  that  the  interests  of  labor  will  be  benefited  and  the  public 
interest  conserved. 

LIMITED  SUPPLIES  OF  RAW  MATERIAL. 

In  addition  to  the  removal  or  reduction  of  tariffs  just  mentioned, 
there  should  be  an  increase  of  taxation  by  assessing  at  their  true  value 
all  monopolized  mineral  lands.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  many  of  the 
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trusts  to-day  are  not  assessed  for  10  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of 
their  securities,  while  the  average  farmer  and  small  manufacturer  is 
assessed  from  30  to  100  per  cent  of  the  value  o^  his  property,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.     Mr.  Schwab  testified  (Vol.  XIII,  p.  464): 

We  own  something  like  60,000  acres  of  Connellsville  coal.  There  is  no  more  Con- 
nellsville  coal.    Von  (»uld  not  buy  it  for  $60,000  an  acre.    * 

This  probably  was  intended  as  an  exaggeration,  by  way  of  empha- 
sizing the  great  value  of  this  coal  field.  More  accurate  was  his  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  500,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  in  sight  in  the 
Northwest  owned  by  this  corporation.     He  said  (Vol.  XIII,  p.  472): 

I  should  say  anyone  ought  to  have  a  profit  of  |2  to  $2.50  a  ton  for  every  ton  of  ore 
in  the  I^ake  Suj)erior  region. 

According  to  this,  the  ore  in  sight  would  be  worth  $1,000,000,000. 
Allowing  for  all  exaggerations  in  these  estimates,  let  the  iron  ore  and 
coal  fields  belonging  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  pay  the 
same  proportion  of  taxes  to  their  true  value  as  is  paid  by  the  farmers 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan,  and  it  would  follow  at  once  that  the 
steel  trust  could  not  afford  to  keep  out  of  the  market  any  more  of  this 
coal  and  iron  ore  than  it  was  likely  to  use  in  a  short  time.  It  would  he 
compelled  to  develop  its  monopolized  resources  in  order  to  pay  taxes, 
or  else  lease  or  sell  to  others  who  would  so  develop  them.  Would-l)e 
competitors  of  the  trust  would  therefore  have  none  of  the  difficulties 
which  they  now  have  through  inability  to  secure  their  raw  material  at 
a  competitive  price.  The  mining  of  coal  and  iron  ore  would  be  placed 
on  a  similar  level  with  the  growing  of  wheat  and  cotton,  namely,  the 
cost  of  production  with  a  fair  profit. 

CONSUMEBS   AND   PRODUCERS. 

In  a  manufacturing  enterprise  the  main  test  of  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage to  the  community  is  whether  the  industry  has  benefited 
the  consumer  of  the  finished  product  and  the  producer  of  the  raw 
material.  This  benefit  consists  in  reducing  the  price  and  raising  the 
quality  of  the  product,  and  in  enlarging  the  market  for  the  raw  mate- 
rial. The  testimony  shows  that  the  trusts  have  benefited  neither  the 
producer  nor  the  consumer.  Upon  this  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Commission  has  been  extensive,  and  the  conclusion  adverse  to  the 
claim  of  the  trusts.  The  evidence  in  the  case  of  five  of  the  largest 
trusts — coal,  sugar,  whisky,  petroleum,  tin  plate,  steel  and  wire — is 
summed  up  in  the  first  volume  on  trusts  (Vol.  I,  pp.  40  to  57).  A 
number  of  trust  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission have  contended,  by  reference  to  the  example  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  that  the  trusts  have  cheapened  the  commodities  to  the 
consumer,  but  in  this  they  have  been  misled  or  deceived,  as  a  summary 
of  the  testimony  shows.  It  is  true  that  refined  oil  is  selling  to-day 
at  less  than  it  was  in  the  early  period  of  the  industry;  but  the  trust 
has  not  been  a  factor  in  this  cheaponing  process.     The  greatest  reduc- 
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tions  in  price  came  before  the  organization  of  the  trust  (Vol.  I,  pp.  48- 
62).  It  did  not  discover  nor  introduce  the  pipe-line  system,  nor  did 
it  discover  any  new  oil  fields.  It  is  not  shown  that  it  invented  any 
new  drilling  tools,  nor  discovered  any  cheaper  methods  of  refining 
oil,  all  of  which  have  been  important  factors  in  cheapening  oil  to  the 
consumer.  It  has,  however,  n^adaccftrogress  in  developing  and 
monopolizing  the  by-piaD^i'%  -  of  oil,  which  should  have  cheapened 
refined  oil  to  the  consumer.  Y' '    , 

Prices  have  not  been  lowered  as  lEey  would  have  been  with  free 
competition,  nor  as  they  have  been  from  competition  in  other  com- 
modities. There  have  been  great  discoveries  and  new  economies  in 
the  production  of  crude  oil,  and  the  benefits  thereof  account  for  all  the 
actual  reduction  in  cost  of  refined  oil.  This  appears  from  the  fact 
(Vol.  I,  p.  50)  that  the  margin  of  profit  between  crude  and  refined 
prices  is  higher  than  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  value 
of  the  by-products,  which,  according  to  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Comuany,  are  equal  in  value  to  that  of  the  oil  itself 
(Vol.  I,  p.  670). 

On  the  other  hand,  those  trusts,  like  the  sugar  trust  and  the  Standard 
Oil  trust,  which  have  not  been  able  to  monopolize  the  raw  material, 
owing  to  its  wide  diffusion  and  the  large  numbers  of  small  producers, 
h\ve  used  their  power  as  the  sole  purchaser  to  depress  the  prices. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  for  years  absolutely  fixed  the  price  of 
crude  oil.  In  January^  1896,  it  announced  through  its  purchasing 
agent,  Mr.  Jos.  Seep,  that  it  would  thereafter  fix  the  price  of  crude 
oil  instead  of  following  the  market  quotations,  and  stated,  "the  price 
paid  will  be  as  high  as  the  markets  of  the  world  will  justify."  The 
price  that  day  was  fixed  at  99  cents  per  barrel.  (Boyle,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
436,  446;  also  Archbold,  Vol.  I,  p.  671.)  It  has  not  deviated  from  this 
policy  from  that  day  to  the  present  time.  It  fixes  the  price  arbitrarily 
and  frequently  lowers  it  in  the  face  of  a  declining  production.  It  has 
not  only  fixed  the  price  of  crude  oil  at  the  wells,  but  also  controls 
through  its  pipe  lines  the  price  of  transportation  and  the  price  at  which 
it  sells  refined  oil.  There  has  been  no  change  in  its  methods  since  it 
was  reorganized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey.  The  producers  of 
petroleum,  many  of  whom  have  no  other  business,  are  compelled  to 
sell  their  commodity  at  prices  dictated  by  the  Standard. 

The  dividends  from  the  organization  of  the  trust,  according  to  state- 
ments submitted  by  Mr.  Dodd,  the  attorney  of  the  company  (Vol  I, 
p.  799),  and  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  have  been: 
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What  its  surplus  and  undivided  profits  may  be  it  is  impossible  to 
determine,  but  from  the  evidence  taken  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  they 
are  large.  The  dividend  payments  of  1894, 1895,  and  1896  were  12  per 
cent,  17  per  cent,  and  31  per  cent,  respectively.  There  was  probably 
no  sudden  increase^  of  profits  commensumte  with  that  increase  in  divi- 
dends. The  fair  inference  is  tl^there  were  in  the  years  prior  to  1895 
large  profits  held  undivided,^     iii  ./^  v 

The  capital  of  the  company  in  1882  p  "^^Psto have  been $75,000,000. 
It  remained  at  that  figure  untilTSSff^^^om  1887  to  1891,  $90,000,000; 
from  1892  to  1900, 197,252,000.  It  can  from  this  be  seen  that  the  total 
cash  dividends  prior  to  1901  were  8301,786,000.  To  this  should  be  added 
the  stock  dividend  of  1897  of  $15,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $316,786,00C»,  and 
also  the  undivided  surplus,  which,  though  not  published,  must  neces- 
sarily be  large.  The  declared  dividends  alone  are  an  average  of  about 
18i  per  cent  a  year  upon  an  average  capital  of  $90,000,000,  which, 
however,  is  an  estimated  capitalization,  not  an  actual  paid-in  capital 
(Dodd,  Vol.  I,  p.  799).  The  last  two  years  show  an  actual  cash  divi- 
dend per  year  of  48  per  cent.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  vast  mortgage 
upon  the  industry  if  this  rate  of  dividend  should  continue. 

According  to  testimony  submitted  to  the  Commission  (Vol.  XIII,  p. 
670),  the  total  production  of  what- is  known  as  Pennsylvania  and  Lima 
crude  oil,  from  1882  to  1900,  was  779,746,627  barrels.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  refined  in  the  five  years,  1894  to  1898,  82.3  per  cent  of 
the  refined  product  (Archbold,  Vol.  I,  p.  560),  which,  if  this  be  the 
average  proportion  of  the  crude  which  they  handled  for  the  entire 
nineteen  years,  would  give  them  641,731,379  barrels  of  crude  oil. 
For  this  they  paid  the  producers  an  average  of  80  cents  per  barrel 
(Vol.  XIII,  p.  670),  or  $513,385,379.  From  this  source  have  come 
their  enormous  profits  and  undivided  surplus,  the  high  value  of  their 
capital,  ranging  from  $600,000,000  to  $800,000,000,  and  the  power 
which  they  are  gaining  over  the  railroads,  the  banks,  and  the  industries 
of  the  country.  These  profits  and  financial  power  have  been  secured 
in  addition  to  the  large  sums  spent  in  order  to  maintain  their  monopoly, 
through  crushing  competition,  purchasing  and  dismantling  plants  and 
pipe  lines,  and  subsidizing  experts  to  refrain  from  the  business.  There 
are  but  two  sources  from  which  such  profits  have  come — the  consumer 
of  the  refined  product  and  the  producer  of  the  crude  product. 

The  reconunendations  which  follow  are  not  offered  in  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  large  industrial  enterprises,  except  in  so  far  as  they  depend 
for  success  on  discriminations  and  special  privileges.  They  are  offered 
as  a  remedy  for  unjust  competition  which  depends  on  railroad  favors 
and  monopoly  of  the  limited  sources  of  raw  material,  and  which  consists 
in  following  small  competitors  from  place  to  place  and  underselling  them 
at  a  loss  in  their  limited  area  in  order  to  destro}^  their  business  while 
recouping  by  excessive  charges  in  other  places.     It  is  essential  that  it  be 
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understood  that  the  competitors  of  the  trusts  ask  only  a  fair  field,  and 
that  the  public  and  the  lawmakers  should  not  be  misled  by  the  alleged 
economies  which  the  trust  defenders  claim.  These  recommendations 
are  presented  upon  the  basis  of  distinguishing  between  competition 
which  succeeds  by  introducing  new  economies  and  improvements  and 
oompetition  which  succeeds  by  excluding  competitors  from  the  mar- 
kets or  from  the  itiw  material. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  AS  TO  PUBLICITY. 

Many  intolerable  evils  arising  from  the  operations  of  corporations 
can  be  cured  only  when  the  public  have  full  information  concerning 
all  their  doings.  This  is  imperatively  demanded,  and  legislation  should 
be  enacted,  both  by  Congress,  for  interstate  conunerce  and  under  the 
general  welfare  clause,  and  by  the  several  States,  providing,  for  those 
corporations  within  their  control,  a  rigid  system  of  public  accounting. 

While  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  this  subject  are 
fully  indorsed,  they  should  be  developed  in  greater  detail  in  order  to 
make  them  eflfective.  For  this  reason  the  following  amplification  is 
submitted  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  legislative  enactment: 

To  be  efficient  a  system  of  public  accounting  must  adopt  two 
separate  methods.  First,  each  corporation  should  be  required  to 
make  periodical  reports  of  its  business,  supplemented  by  other  reports 
upon  official  demand,  all  verified  by  the  oaths  of  certain  of  its  officers. 
Second,  official  examiners  should  also  be  maintained,  who  should,  at 
irregular  periods  and  without  notice,  appear  at  the  offices  of  each  cor- 
poration and  make  rigid  examination  of  its  affairs,  using  its  books  in 
the  first  instaui^e,  but  verifying  the  correctness  thereof  by  every  prac- 
ticable method.  The  reports  of  this  official  should  be  made  to  a 
supervising  official,  and  by  him  duly  made  public. 

Systems  of  this  kind  are  already  in  successful  operation  under  the 
internal-revenue  laws  and  the  national-bank  acts  of  the  United  States. 
Men  who  resort  to  questionable  practices  in  corporation  finance  are 
held  to  a  strict  line  of  conduct  when  they  engage  in  banking  or  when 
they  manufacture  those  articles  on  which  the  Government  levies  inter- 
nal taxes.  If  the  Government  protects  itself  by  rigid  supervision  in 
such  important  matters,  why  should  it  not  protect  the  people  against 
the  wrongdoing  of  corporations  controlling  vast  industries?  The 
Government  grants  privileges  to  corporations  and  should  protect 
against  their  abuse.  No  business  whose  management  is  secret  is 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  incorporation.  The  lines  of  supervision, 
inspection,  and  regulation  already  laid  down  in  the  internal-revenue 
laws  and  the  national-bank  act  may  well  furnish  models  for  adoption, 
whenever  practicable,  in  the  inspection  of  industrial  corporations.  A 
system  of  inspection  outlined  in  the  following  reconmiendations  will 
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not  only  make  discriminations  and  other  unlawful  methods  more  diffi- 
cult and  less  probable,  but  will  also  facilitate  other  methods  of  reg-u- 
lation,  should  they  be  necessary. 
The  legislation  proposed  should  embody  the  following  details: 
As  to  reports. — 1.  Every  corporation  governed  by  the  act  should 
make  annual  reports  to  an  officer  provided  for  in  the  act,  who  is 
hereinafter  designated  as  an  auditor. 

2.  The  report  shall  in  all  cases  include — 

{a)  Capital  authorized  and  issued,  the  amount  paid  up  in  cash  or  oth- 
erwise, with  a  statement  of  the  method  of  payment,  where  it  is  not  in 
cash. 

(J)  Debts,  including  details  as  to  amount  thereof,  and  the  security 
given  therefor,  if  any. 

(c)  Obligations  due  from  officers  should  be  separately  stated. 

{d)  A  statement  of  the  method  of  valuing  assets,  whether  at  cost  price, 
by  appraisal,  or  otherwise,  and  of  the  allowance  made  for  depreciation. 

{e)  Gross  earnings  for  the  period  covered  by  the  report,  all  deduc- 
tions necessary  for  interest,  taxes,  and  expenses  of  all  sorts,  the  sur- 
plus available  for  dividends,  and  dividends  actually  declared. 

(f)  The  increase  in  assets  since  the  last  statement,  with  a  showing 
in  what  way  such  increase  has  been  secured. 

(g)  The  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders,  with  the  number  of 
shares  held  by  each  at  the  date  of  the  report. 

(A)  The  amount  of  property  taken  for  stock  at  any  time  previously 
and  sold  since  the  date  of  the  last  report,  with  all  facts  necessary  to 
show  the  result  of  the  transaction. 

(/)  A  statement  showing  that  the  corporation  in  question  has  not, 
during  the  period  covered  by  said  report,  received  any  rebates, 
drawbacks,  special  rates  or  other  discriminations,  advantages  or  pref- 
erences, by  money  payments  or  otherwise  from  any  railroad,  pipe  line, 
water  carrier,  or  other  transportation  company.  Or  if  any  such  have 
been  received  or  given,  stating  when,  from  whom,  on  what  account, 
and  in  what  manner  they  were  so  received,  with  all  other  details  neces- 
sary to  a  full  understanding  of  the  transaction  or  transactions. 

(;)  The  names  and  addresses  of  all  offices,  location  of  transfer  or 
registry  offices,  wherever  located. 

{k)  A  statement  that  the  corporation  has  not  fixed  prices  or  done 
any  other  act  with  a  view  of  restricting  tmde  or  driving  any  competi- 
tor out  of  business. 

{l)  A  statement  of  the  proportion  of  goods  going  into  interstate 
commerce. 

3.  The  auditor  shall  prescribe  the  form  of  the  reports  and  the  mat- 
ters to  be  covered  thereby,  in  addition  to  those  stated  under  No.  2 
above.  He  may,  in  his  discretion,  require  additional  reports  at  any 
time  when  he  may  see  fit  on  reasonable  notice.  But  his  determination 
shall  be  prima  facie  proof  that  the  notice  given  is  reasonable. 
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4.  He  may  also  require  supplemental  reports  whenever,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  report  rendered  is,  in  any  particular  or  particulars,  insuffi- 
cient, evasive,  or  ambiguous. 

5.  In  case  of  assets,  small  items  of  personal  property  included  in  a 
plant  or  organization  may  lie  described  by  the  term  "sundries"  or  like 
general  term.  The  auditor  may  prescribe  rules  so  as  to  avoid  undue 
detail  in  making  lists,  yet  prevent  the  abuse  of  this  provision. 

6.  No  detail  of  the  business  of  the  corporation  shall  be  considered 
private  so  as  to  be  exempt  from  the  examination  of  the  auditor,  when- 
ever he  may  demand  report  thereon. 

7.  The  auditor  shall  make  public  in  his  reports,  which  shall  be 
issued  annually,  all  the  information  contained  in  the  reports  so  made 
to  him.  When  a  report  has  been  made,  and,  with  all  supplemental 
and  additional  reports  required  by  the  auditor,  shall  have  been  approved 
by  him,  the  corporation  making  such  reports  shall  publish  them  in 
some  newspaper  or  newspapers,  after  the  usual  custom  in  such  cases, 
with  the  auditor's  minute  of  approval,  and  shall  file  with  the  auditor 
proof  of  such  publication  by  the  publisher's  certificate. 

8.  If  any  corporation  shall  fail  to  make  a  report  when  required, 
either  by  the  terms  of  this  act  or  when  required  by  the  auditor,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  said  corporation  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
dollars  for  each  offense.  Every  day  of  failure  after  a  written  demand 
has  been  made  by  the  auditor  shall  constitute  a  separate  and  distinct 
offense.  In  case  of  failure,  also,  eaeh  of  the  directors  of  the  said 
corporation  shall  be  ineligible,  for  the  year  succeeding  the  next  annual 
meeting,  to  hold  either  directorship  or  any  other  office  in  the  said 
corporation.  But  any  director  shall  be  exempt  from  said  penalty 
upon  making  a  showing  that  he  had  individually  made  9uch  report  as 
he  was  able  from  the  facts  at  his  disposal. 

9.  If  such  report  is  false  in  any  material  respect,  the  corporation 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  dollars  and  not  more  than  dollars, 
and  each  false  statement  in  any  material  matter  shall  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate offense. 

As  to  examinations. — 1.  Expert  accountants  shall  be  provided  for,  to 
whom  shall  be  paid  a  salary  and  necessary  expenses.  These  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  auditor,  and  may  be  sent  by  him  to  make 
examination  of  any  corporation. 

2.  Any  of  said  examiners  presenting  his  official  credentials  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  officers  of  the  corporation  every  facility  for  complete 
and  full  examination,  not  only  of  the  books,  but  of  all  the  property, 
records,  or  papers  of  the  corporation,  which  may  be  necessary,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  examiner,  for  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
the  concern. 

3.  Such  examinations  shall  not  be  at  fixed  periods,  but  shall  be  at 
such  times  as  the  auditor  shall  fix  and  without  notice. 
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8.  It  <*hall  be  unlawful  for  an  examiner  to  divulge  private  husdnesv. 
exc-if'pt  by  hi?*  report  to  tbe  auditor.  But  surfa  report,  or  the  substance 
then'^^f.  .-111111  be  open  to  pu>ilic  in**-pection. 

9.  Eau:h  examiner  »faall  follow  the  rule^.  regulations,  and  direc-tions 
wfait'h  the  auditor  mav.  from  time  to  time,  lav  down  or  coominnicate 
to  him  aft  to  the  method  of  examination,  the  form  of  report,  the 
matt^rn  to  lie  covered  bv  the  ^aid  examination,  and  all  other  matters 
pertaining  to  hi.^  dutien. 

10.  8aid  examination  and  reportfi  .shall  always  cover,  among  others, 
the  following  quesftionB: 

(a)  Han  the  said  corporation*  during  the  period  covered  by  the  exam- 
ination and  report,  received  anj-  reliates,  drawbacks,  special  rates,  or 
other  diHf^riminations,  ad%^antages.  or  preferences,  by  money  payments 
or  other,  from  any  railroad,  pipe  line,  water'carrier,  or  other  transpor- 
tation company  i 

(fj)  It  there  have  been  «uch  preferences,  when  were  they  received, 
from  whom,  on  what  account,  and  in  what  manner,  giving  all  details 
necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  transactions  i 

(c)  Is  the  said  corporation  a  member  of  any  combination  having  or 
intending  U)  secure  a  monopoly  of  any  commodity  other  t&an  such 
monopolies  as  are  legally  granted  by  patent  or  otherwise? 

(//)  Has  tbe  said  corporation  any  such  monopoly,  or  does  it  use  meth- 
ods tending  and  intending  to  secure  such  monopoly? 

(e)  Has  it  made  any  contracts  or  agreements  tending  to  secure  any 
such  monopoly  to  itself  or  any  other  concern,  whether  owned  by  an 
individual  or  individuals,  a  corporation,  or  some  combination  of  indi- 
viduals and  corporations? 

11.  Said  reports  of  examiners  shall  be  prima  facie  true  and  may 
be  introduced  in  evidence  in  all  courts  to  prove  the  facts  therein  set 
forth.  Copies  certified  by  the  auditor  shall  be  admissible  with  like 
^4ect  and  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  original. 
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12.  Reports  to  bo  made  to 
and  full  authority  to  be  given  to  enforce  by  appropriate  provisions 
the  foregoing  requirements. 

TELEGRAPH,    TELEPHONE,    AND   MUNICIPAL   MONOPOLIES. 

Since  the  Industrial  Commission  has  not  made  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  municipal  monopolies,  beyond 
examining  a  few  witnesses  and  sunmiarizing  their  testimony,  the 
Commission  as  a  body  has  not  presented  conclusions  or  recommenda- 
tions thereupon.  My  own  conclusions  are  based  upon  such  testimony 
as  was  taken  and  upon  special  investigations  which  1  have  made.  I 
consider  that  the  views  which  I  have  expressed  above  regarding  trusts 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  survey,  even  though  brief,  of  these 
important  subjects.  The  combined  capitalization  of  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, water,  gas,  electric  light,  and  street  railway  companies  is 
nearly  $4,000,000,000,*  whereas  the  capitalization  of  the  183  largest 
industrial  combinations  of  the  country,  according  to  the  bulletin  of 
the  United  States  census  issued  in  December,  1901,  is  $3,607,539,200. 
Many  of  the  industrial  combinations  are  mere  aggregations  of  capital 
without  any  special  privileges  of  a  monopolistic  character  except  the 
power  to  make  discriminating  prices  in  order  to  destroy  competition. 
But  the  monopolies  here  described  are  generally  conceded  to  be  natural 
monopolies,  since  they  depend  upon  the  special  privilege  of  a  public 
franchise. 

THE  TELEGRAPH. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  are  the  only  important  countries  that 
still  retain  private  ownership  of  this  niatural  adjunct  to  the  post-oflSce. 
That  the  industrj'  is  a  virtual  monopoly  is  everywhere  admitted.  The 
testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  has  shown  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  competition  in  charges  between  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  and  its  relatively  small  rival,  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Company,*  and  that  one  of  the  most  important  motives  that  keeps 
them  apart  is  the  fear  that  consolidation  would  be  unpopular  and 
would  lead  to  hostile  attack.^  Nearly  all  other  monopolies  that  are 
as  complete  as  the  telegraph  are  more  or  less  regulated  by  Government. 

The  chief  complaint  with  the  telegraph  system  in  private  hands,  both 
in  England  before  Government  ownership  in  1870,  and  in  this  country 
at  all  times,  has  been  the  high  charges.  In  the  matter  of  rates  the 
average  receipts  reported  by  the  Western  Union  are  misleading. 

*  Computed  from  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  on  Water, 
Gas,  and  Electric  Light,  and  from  the  latest  annual  reviews  of  the  two  technical 
journals,  the  Street  Railway  Journal,  June,  1901,  and  the  Electrical  Review,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1901. 

'Chandler,  Vol.  IX,  p.  195. 

•Chandler,  Vol.  IX,  p.  201. 
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4.  Examiners  shall  have  the  power  to  examine  under  oath  all 
officers  or  employees  of  a  corporation,  or  any  other  persons  having 
any  knowledge  of  its  affairs,  and  to  send  for,  demand,  and  inspect 
books,  papers,  and  any  other  matter  of  evidence  whatever  which  is  in 
the  possession  or  control  of  the  said  corporation.  The  act  shall 
provide  for  a  process  by  attachment  in  some  appropriate  court  to 
enforce  the  authority  of  the  examiner. 

5.  The  auditor  shall  likewise  have  all  the  authority  of  an  examiner 
in  any  case  wherein  he  chooses  himself  to  act. 

6.  No  examiner  shall  be  assigned  to  examine  any  corporation  who 
is  himself  interested  in  the  business  thereof,  or  of  any  competing 
concern,  or  who  has  relatives  who  are  so  interested. 

7.  Any  blackmailing  or  receiving  of  bribes  by  any  examiner  or  by 
the  auditor  shall  be  duly  punished. 

8.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  examiner  to  divulge  private  business, 
except  by  his  report  to  the  auditor.  But  such  report,  or  the  substance 
thereof,  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

9.  Each  examiner  shall  follow  the  rules,  regulations,  and  directions 
which  the  auditor  may,  from  time  to  time,  lay  down  or  communicate 
to  him  as  to  the  method  of  examination,  the  foim  of  report,  the 
matters  to  be  covered  by  the  said  examination,  and  all  other  matters 
pertaining  to  his  duties. 

10.  Said  examination  and  reports  shall  always  cover,  among  others, 
the  following  questions: 

(a)  Has  the  said  corporation,  during  the  period  covered  by  the  exam- 
ination and  report,  received  any  rebates,  drawbacks,  special  rates,  or 
other  discriminations,  advantages,  or  preferences,  by  money  payments 
or  other,  from  any  railroad,  pipe  line,  water'carrier,  or  other  ti*anspor- 
tation  company? 

(J)  If  there  have  been  such  preferences,  when  were  they  received, 
from  whom,  on  what  account,  and  in  what  manner,  giving  all  details 
necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  transactions? 

(c)  Is  the  said  corporation  a  member  of  any  combination  having  or 
intending  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  any  commodity  other  tnan  such 
monopolies  as  are  legally  granted  by  patent  or  otherwise? 

(d)  Has  the  said  corporation  any  such  monopoly,  or  does  it  use  meth- 
ods tending  and  intending  to  secure  such  monopoly? 

(e)  Has  it  made  any  contracts  or  agreements  tending  to  secure  any 
such  monopoly  to  itself  or  any  other  concern,  whether  owned  by  an 
individual  or  individuals,  a  corporation,  or  some  combination  of  indi- 
viduals and  coiporations? 

11.  Said  reports  of  examiners  shall  be  prima  facie  true  and  may 
be  introduced  in  evidence  in  all  courts  to  prove  the  facts  therein  set 
forth.  Copies  certified  by  the  auditor  shall  be  admissible  with  like 
effect  and  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  original. 
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and  full  authority  to  be  given  to  enforce  by  approprii  ^     ^ 

the  foregoing  requirements. 

TELEGRAPH,   TELEPHONE,    AND   MUNICIPAL  MONOPOLIES* 

Since  the  Industrial  Commission  has  not  made  a  thoroui 
tion  of  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  municipal  monopo«M3B,  ueyond 
examining  a  few  witnesses  and  sunmiarizing  their  testimony,  the 
Commission  as  a  body  has  not  presented  conclusions  or  recommenda- 
tions thereupon.  My  own  conclusions  are  based  upon  such  testimony 
as  was  taken  and  upon  special  investigations  which  I  have  made.  I 
consider  that  the  views  which  I  have  expressed  above  regarding  trusts 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  survey,  even  though  brief,  of  these 
important  subjects.  The  combined  capitalization  of  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, water,  gas,  electric  light,  and  street  railway  companies  is 
nearly  $4:,000,000,000,*  whereas  the  capitalization  of  the  183  largest 
industrial  combinations  of  the  country,  according  to  the  bulletin  of 
the  United  States  census  issued  in  December,  1901,  is  $3,607,539,200. 
Many  of  the  industrial  combinations  are  mere  aggregations  of  capital 
without  any  special  privileges  of  a  monopolistic  character  except  the 
power  to  make  discriminating  prices  in  order  to  destroy  comj)etition. 
But  the  monopolies  here  described  are  generally  conceded  to  be  natural 
monopolies,  since  they  depend  upon  the  special  privilege  of  a  public 
franchise. 

THE  TELEGRAPH. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  are  the  only  important  countries  that 
still  retain  private  ownership  of  this  natural  adjunct  to  the  post-office. 
That  the  industry  is  a  virtual  monopoly  is  everywhere  admitted.  The 
testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  has  shown  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  competition  in  charges  between  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  and  its  relatively  small  rival,  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Company,'  and  that  one  of  the  mo^t  important  motives  that  keeps 
them  apart  is  the  fear  that  consolidation  would  be  unpopular  and 
would  lead  to  hostile  attack.'  Nearly  all  other  monopolies  that  are 
as  complete  as  the  telegraph  are  more  or  less  regulated  by  Government. 

The  chief  complaint  with  the  telegraph  system  in  private  hands,  both 
in  England  before  Government  ownership  in  1870,  and  in  this  country 
at  all  times,  has  been  the  high  charges.  In  the  matter  of  rates  the 
average  "receipts  reported  by  the  Western  Union  are  misleading. 

^  Computed  from  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  on  Water, 
Gas,  and  Electric  Light,  and  from  the  latest  annnal  reviews  of  the  two  technical 
journals,  the  Street  Railway  Journal,  June,  1901,  and  the  Electrical  Review,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1901. 

'Chandler,  Vol.  IX,  p.  195. 

« Chandler,  Vol.  IX,  p.  201. 
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^sc  were  stated  for  the  year  1900  to  have  been  30.8  cents  per  mes- 
sage, including  address  and  signature  of  10  or  11  words,  and  counting 
one  figure  as  one  word.*  The  average  would  be  much  larger  if  tele- 
graphing were  not  mostly  confined  to  the  minority  of  population  living 
in  the  States  from  Maine  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  therefore  so 
near  together  as  to  be  within  the  limits  of  26  or  30  cent  rates. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  country  west  of  Buffalo  can  not 
communicate  with  each  other  or  with  the  East  without  paying  rates 
that  would  average  not  less  than  40  cents.  From  Cleveland  to  all  of 
the  63  cities  of  50,000  population  within  700  miles  the  average  of  the 
actual  rates  for  10  words  is  39.6  cents,  and  the  average  rate  to  all  the 
77  cities  above  50,000  population  is  45i  cents.  The  former  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company  made  a  profit  on  its  average  charge  of 
only  16i  cents  per  message,  while  its  charge  from  New  York  to  points 
between  Portland,  Me.,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  was  only  10  cents,  to 
Chicago  15  cents,  and  St.  Louis  20  cents.*  Rates  in  Europe  are  less 
than  half  of  those  charged  here  at  present.  In  Great  Britain  the  aver- 
age rate  for  inland  messages  is  14.8  cents,  including  address  and  sig- 
nature, and  counting  five  figures  as  one  word.' 

COST  OP  CON8TBUCTION. 

President  Green,  of  the  Western  Union,  in  his  annual  report  for 
1891,  states  that  during  the  preceding  ten  years  the  company  had  con- 
structed 40  per  cent  of  its  entire  existing  system  at  a  total  cost  which 
averaged  $167.64  per  mile  of  poles,  or  $33.40  per  mile  of  wire.  If 
these  rates  of  cost  be  applied  to  the  entire  existing  system  the  present 
cost  of  construction  would  be  about  $32,500,000.  Its  actual  capitaliza- 
is  $120,364,665.*  An  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  company  from 
1880  to  1900  shows  that  in  that  time  about  60  per  cent  of  the  present 
plant  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  $22,055,059.77,  aside  from  real  estate. 
Allowing  for  depreciation  on  the  one  hand  and  real  estate  on  the 
other,  the  capitalization  of  the  Western  Union  is  fully  three  times  as 
great  as  would  be  its  value  were  its  business  subject  to  the  laws  of  free 
competition. 

The  British  postal  telegraph  is  conducted  on  the  basis  of  the  Ameri- 
can post-office,  namely,  at  an  annual  deficit,  in  order  to  furnish  serv- 
ice to  the  outlying  unprofitable  sections  at  the  same  rates  as  those 
paid  by  populous  sections.  Extensions  also  are  charged  to  operating 
expenses,  press  messages  are  forwarded  at  annual  loss  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, free  delivery  extends  to  3  miles  from  the  office  both  day  and 
night,  telegraphers'  wages  are  higher  than  those  paid  by  lailway  com- 

» Chandler,  Vol.  IX,  p.  208. 

«  Vol.  IX,  p.  888. 

"  Report  of  Postmaster-General,  Great  Britain,  1901. 

*  Clark,  Vol.  IX,  p.  213. 
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panics  for  similar  service,  old-age  pensions  and  short  hours  aie  pro- 
vided, and  the  interest  charge  is  two  or  three  times  as  heavy  as  it 
would  have  been  had  not  the  Government  paid  exorbitant  prices  in 
1870  for  the  private  systems.  ^  These  extra  expenses  are  greater  than 
the  annual  deficits,  and  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  criticise 
the  policy  of  public  ownership  in  great  Britain.  The  telegraph  system 
should  be  judged  like  the  post-office,  not  as  a  money-making  invest- 
ment, but  as  an  essential  means  of  quickening  the  social  life,  stimu- 
lating industry,  and  bringing  all  sections  of  the  country  together. 
These  objects  can  not  be  fully  attained  through  private  ownership. 

In  the  United  States  only  8  per  cent  of  the  telegrams  are  of  a  social 
characiter,  while  in  Europe  the  percentage  is  several  times  as  great. 
Among  the  benefits  following  from  Government  ownership  would  be 
the  increased  number  of  telegraph  oflSces  in  convenient  localities,  its 
extension  to  small  villages,  its  separation  from  railroads,  which  now 
cause  delays  to  private  messages  through  precedence  granted  railroad 
business,  greater  promptness  of  service,  elimination  of  bribery  in  the 
franking  system,  and  uniform  rates  as  low  as  20  cents  or  less. 

The  claim  of  the  telegraph  companies  that  wages  of  telegraph  opera- 
tors are  much  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe  is  open  to 
criticism.  Instead  of  an  average  of  $60  per  month,  as  stated  by  the 
president  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  the  entire  amount  paid 
in  wages  by  that  company,  if  divided  by  the  number  of  employees, 
would  give  only  an  average  of  $31.50  per  month.*  The  United  States 
Post-Office,  notwithstanding  higher  costs  of  wages  and  material  and 
longer  distances,  has  the  lowest  charges  of  any  country  in  the  world, 
regard  being  had  to  the  weight  carried.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  a  similar  result  would  be  obtained  with  a  telegraph  system 
operated  by  the  Post-OflSce. 

The  advantages  of  public  ownership  are  seen  in  the  comparative 
growth  of  systems  under  public  and  private  management.  Since  1869, 
when  the  British  Government  took  possession  of  the  telegraph,  the 
number  of  messages  in  that  country  has  increased  thiiiieenfold  and 
the  population  has  increased  30  per  cent,  while  in  the  same  time  in  this 
country  the  number  has  increased  eightfold  and  the  population  has 
increased  100  per  cent!  In  the  past  decade  the  population  in  England 
has  increased  5  per  cent  and  the  number  of  telegrams  28  per  cent, 
while  in  the  United  States* the  population  has  increased  21  per  cent 
and  the  number  of  messages  26  per  cent.  The  number  of  messages 
per  capita  in  each  country  in  1869  was  one-fifth  of  a  message,  while 
now  the  per  capita  use  in  England  is  twice  as  great  as  here.  The 
British  telegraph  department  declares^  that  its  growth  was  checked 

^Annual  reports  poetmaster-general,  Great  Britain. 

*  Simple  computations  from  testimony  of  Mr.  Clark,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  194,  200,  202,  206. 
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by  telephone  competition,  but  the  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union 
explicitly  denies  such  injury  here/  Contrast  this  with  the  growth  of 
the  Post-Office  Department  in  the  two  countries.  The  number  of 
pieces  transported  by  mail  in  England  increased  82  per  cent  from  the 
year  1885  to  1901,  but  in  this  country  the  increase  during  the  same 
period  was  182  per  cent. 

That  the  telegraph  companies  are  vastly  overcapitalized  is  shown 
from  their  own  statements.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Western  Union 
amounts  to  an  average  of  $645  per  mile  of  poles,  or  $129.80  per  mile 
of  wire,  while  the  capitalization  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  is  $782  per 
mile  of  poles,  or  $151  per  mile  of  wire."  Upon  these  amounts  divi- 
dends of  4  and  5  per  cent  are  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1893  the 
Western  Union,  in  a  suit  in  Ohio  brought  to  enjoin  the  State  from 
assessing  its  property  at  about  $240  per  mile  of  poles,  declared  that 
its  lines  in  Ohio  cost  but  $103.60  per  mile,  and  were  worth  at  that 
time  only  $78  per  mile  of  poles.' 

That  the  control  of  the  telegraph  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  other 
monopolies  is  evident  from  the  list  of  directors  of  the  Western  Union, 
which  includes  representatives  of  the  leading  trusts  and  railway  inter- 
ests. The  monopoly  of  the  Associated  Press,  whose  exclusive  '•'fran- 
chises" are  worth  several  million  dollars,  is  based  mainly  on  the 
special  privileges  granted  to  large  users  of  the  telegraph.  A  liberal 
use  of  the  fmnking  privilege  gives  the  corporation  power  in  legisla- 
tion. A  former  president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  said:* 
"The  franks  issued  to  Government  officials  constitute  nearly  a  third 
of  the  total  complimentary  business.  *  *  *  Our  property  is  more 
or  less  subject  to  the  action  of  national,  State,  and  municipal  authori- 
ties, and  the  judicious  use  of  complimentary  franks  among  them  has 
been  the  means  of  saving  to  the  company  many  times  the  money  value 
of  the  free  service  performed." 

The  principal  danger  in  a  project  of  public  ownership  is  that  our 
Government,  like  the  British  Government,  will  pay  for  the  water  in 
the  stock  of  the  companies.  An  act  of  Congress  in  1866  permits  the 
Government  to  buy  out  the  companies  at  any  time  at  a  value  fixed  by 
arbitration,  but  the  Government  should  first  build  a  few  of  its  own 
leading  lines,  unless  the  companies  are  willing  to  confine  the  arbitra- 
tion to  the  structural  value  of  their  properties  plus  a  reasonable 
allowance  to  cover  the  value  of  the  business  as  a  "going  concern." 

Wireless  telegraphy  may  be  developed  for  certain  purposes,  but 
may  not  become  practicable  for  the  rapid  multiplex  work  required  for 
long  distances  in  this  country.  This,  however,  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  any  proposition  for  paying  a  large  price  for  exist- 
ing plants. 

'  Reports  Induatrial  Commission,  Vol.  IX,  p.  223.  "61  Fed.  Rep.,  449. 

2  Clark,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  213-216.  *  Vol.  IX,  p.  191. 
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A  thoroughly  up-to-date  system,  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  Western 
Union,  could  be  installed  in  our  post-oflSces  for  less  than  one-third  the 
capitalization  of  that  company  and  with  corresponding  reduction  in 
charges. 

TELEPHONE. 

The  importance  of  a  cheap  and  efficient  telephone  system  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  Such  a  system  properly  developed  should  reach 
every  hamlet,  almost  every  farmhouse,  and  be  within  easy  reach  of 
every  workman.  The  employee  would  then  be  able,  when  out  of  work, 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  emplo3'^ment  agencies  that  would  in  turn 
know  exactly  where  labor  was  needed.  The  telephone  supplements 
and  extends  the  telegraph  and  post-office,  and  if  worked  in  conjunc- 
tion with  these  agencies,  as  in  many  European  countries,  it  would 
have  greater  usefulness  than  when  separately  managed.  In  Switzer- 
land every  little  commune  or  hamlet  supports  out  of  public  funds  a 
communal  public  telephone  station.  The  number  of  such  call  offices  and 
exchanges,  to  say  nothing  of  private  telephones  open  to  public  use, 
was  1,216  in  1897  in  that  country  of  less  than  4,000,000  population.^ 

The  telephone  is  a  natural  monopoly.  It  is  both  more  convenient 
to  the  subscriber  and  cheaper  in  every  way  to  have  a  single  plant  than 
to  have  two  or  more.  Competition  may  be  better  than  tame  submis- 
sion to  an  exorbitant  monopoly  in  private  hands,  and  when  munici- 
palities or  national  governments  are  ready  to  undeiiake  public  man- 
agement it  is  probable  that  such  an  undei*taking  can  be  best  begun  by 
a  competing  public  plant,  as  now  in  some  English  cities,  in  order  to 
Avoid  paying  an  exorbitant  price  for  an  existing  private  plant,  but 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  telephone  business  is  bound  to  be  consoli- 
dation and  not  competition. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  a  larger  use  of  the  telephone  in  the  United 
States,  even  with  our  high  charges,  than  in  Europe,  because  of  the 
greater  tendency  of  Americans  to  adopt  every  method  of  annihilating 
time  and  distance.  Our  superiority,  however,  in  the  development  of 
the  telephone  per  capita  of  the  population  over  several  countries  where 
public  ownership  prevails  is  not  as  great  as  in  the  use  of  the  post-office, 
where  public  ownership  equally  prevails  in  all  countries.  Nor  is  our 
superiority  in  the  case  of  the  telephone  as  marked  as  in  the  case  of 
farm  and  other  machinery  and  of  labor-saving  devices,  which  in  ordi- 
nary manufacturing  and  farming  are  everywhere  in  private  hands,  and 
are  open  to  free  competition. 

The  American  Bell  Telephone  Company  in  its  annual  report  for 
1900*  reports  608,262  telephone  circuits,  or  1  to  every  150  of  the  pop- 
ulation.    On  a  single  circuit  there  are  often  seveml  branch  telephones 

'Testimony  of  John  Garvey,  special  agent  of  the  English  post-oflSce,  liefore  a 
select  committee  of  Parliament  on  telephones,  1898. 
"Reports,  Industrial  (>>mmi»'ion,  Vol.  IX,  p.  820. 
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in  a  building,  where  there  is  usually  but  one  in  other  countries;  con- 
sequently the  company  reporte<l  800,880  stations  or  telephones,  and 
there  may  be  200,000  others  in  the  hands  of  individual  companies, 
which  would  make  a  total  of  1  to  every  76  of  the  population. 

The  report  of  the  New  Zealand  post-office,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
department,  1900-1901,  reveals  8,210  telephones,  or  1  to  every  93  of 
the  population.  Switzerland,  with  3,300,000  population,  has  38,864 
telephones,*  or  1  for  every  88  of  the  population.  Norway  has  29,446 
telephones,  or  1  in  73  of  the  population,  and  Sweden  73,600,  or  1  in 
69.« 

The  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission '  has  brought  out 
the  relative  use  of  the  telephone  in  six  cities  of  over  a  million  popula- 
tion, to  wit:  Greater  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  London,  with 
private  ownership,  and  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Vienna  under  public  man- 
agement. In  Greater  New  York  the  average  is  only  20  per  thousand 
of  the  population,  even  including  all  the  branch  telephones  on  a  sin- 
gle circuit.  In  Philadelphia  the  number  is  16,  and  in  London  7,  while 
in  Berlin  there  are  25  telephones  per  thousand,  in  Paris  13,  and  in 
Vienna  8.  Where  the  two  systems  of  public  and  private  management 
have  come  into  sharp  collision  in  Europe,  public  management  has  usu- 
ally been  more  progressive  and  successful. 

In  Amsterdam  the  private  company  during  its  first  ten  years  of 
undisturbed  existence,  1882-1893,  increased  its  subscribers  only  from 
612  to  1,551,  or  153  per  cent,  while  during  the  first  four  years  of 
municipal  management  the  city  has  increased  the  number  of  users 
from  1,796,  January  1, 1897,  to  4,462  in  1901,  or  148  per  cent.  More- 
over, the  municipal  plant  is  not  only  paying  interest  on  its  bonds  and 
5^20,000  to  the  city  treasury,  but  in  1898,  the  last  year  for  which  returns 
are  at  hand,  it  paid  $15,897.94  for  the  redemption  of  its  bonds  and 
$18,608.67  for  extensions.* 

The  island  of  Guernsey,  with  only  35,000  population,  started  a 
municipal  plant  in  1898  with  350  subscribers,  which  has  now  increased 
to  800,  while  the  neighboring  island  of  Jersey,  with  20,000  more  popu- 
lation, was  paying  a  private  plant  twice  the  rates  charged  by  the  pub- 
lic plant  in  Guernsey,  and  had  only  88  subscriliers  in  1898.*  The 
testimony  taken  by  the  Commission  has  been  insufficient  to  determine 
the  charges  for  telephones  in  this  country,  save  in  New  York  City, 
but  that  they  are  much  higher  than  abroad  is  admitted  by  the  repre- 

» Bethell,  Vol.  IX,  p.  789. 

« Hall,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  820-«23. 

'Vol.  IX,  pp.  884-885. 

*Testimony  of  Mr.  Bethell,  Vol.  IX,  p.  793-4,  and  a  semiofficial  account  of  the 
plant  in  Municipal  Affairs,  New  York,  March,  1900. 

*  Testimony  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Bennett,  electric  engineer  for  Guernsey,  to  select  Parlia- 
mentary committee  on  telephones  in  1898,  and  in  the  Municipal  Journal,  London, 
in  1901. 
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sentatives  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company.     They  even  admit  that  the 
long-distance  rates  hardly  average  one-third  as  much  abroad  as  here.^ 

The  English  post-office  department  has  just  brought  near  to  comple- 
tion a  telephone  system  for  London,  and  has  announced  charges  for 
using  it,  which  may  well  be  compared  to  those  in  New  York.  A  per- 
son can  henceforth  send  600  messages  a  year  on  a  party  line  in  London 
for  $22,  as  contrasted  with  $60  in  New  York,  and  can  secure  a  single 
line  and  unlimited  service  for  only  $83  in  London,  as  compared  with 
$240  in  New  York.  Yet  even  these  rates,  although  only  one-third  of 
the  rates  in  New  York,  were  considered  so  high  as  to  di'aw  out  recently 
a  protest  from  a  meeting  of  delegates  called  to  consider  this  question 
and  presided  over  by  the  lord  mayor. 

While  admitting  the  lower  rates  in  Europe,  the  representatives  of 
the  telephone  companies  claim '  that  wages  in  New  York  for  telephone 
operators  are  about  $8  to  $12  per  week  and  only  $2  to  $6  per  week  in 
most  of  Europe,  being  $4  in  Switzerland,  while  the  wages  of  linemen 
in  New  York  are  from  $12  to  $21  a  week,  i.  e. ,  from  $62  to  $90  a  month, 
and  in  Europe  are  $4.50  to  $6  a  week.*  According  to  testimony,  how- 
ever, taken  in  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1900,* 
the  wages  of  telephone  operators  in  Washington  are  only  $6  a  week 
and  in  Toronto  $5,  while  the  monthly  wages  of  linemen  are  $50  and 
$43,  respectively. 

Wages  in  Washington  and  Toronto  are  far  more  typical  of  the 
average  than  are  wages  in  New  York.  These  are  scarcely  one-half 
of  those  given  for  New  York  and  from  50  to  100  per  cent  higher 
than  those  reported  by  a  hostile  critic  for  Europe.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  with  high  wages  the  American  post-office  charges  less  than 
any  other,  it  can  hardly  be  contended  that  the  differences  in  wages 
justify  the  large  excess  of  telephone  charges  here  over  those  in  other 
countries. 

New  Zealand  was  able  in  1900  to  earn  above  operating  expenses  7.14 
per  cent  on  the  investment  of  the  government,  which  was  $105  per 
telephone.  Yet  the  average  receipts  per  telephone  in  that  country  of 
high  wages  and  short  hours  were  only  $29.80.*  Switzerland  has  a  small 
deficit  on  her  State  telephone  system,  balanced  by  a  small  profit  on 
her  telegi*aph,  and  may  well  consider  the  deficit  justified,  since  in 
return  therefor,  and  because  of  Government  ownership,  anyone  any- 
where in  Switzerland  can  secure  a  phone  for  $20  the  first  year,  $14 
the  second,  and  $8  every  year  thereafter,  plus  the  charge  of  1  cent  for 
every  message  sent  within  the  local  district,  6  cents  for  three-minute 

*  Bethell,  Vol.  IX,  p.  802. 

^  Mr.  Bethell,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  783-784. 
»Ibid.,  pp.  784,  790. 

*  Case  of  J.  T.  Manning  &  CJo.  v.  The  Chesapeake  and  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

*  Report,  1900-1901,  of  New  Zealand  Poet-Office  Telegraph  and  Telephone. 
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talks  to  other  districts  within  81  miles,  10  cents  within  62  miles,  and 
15  cents  for  all  longer  distances/ 

A  British  parliamentary  committee  in  1898,  after  hearing  a  large 
amount  of  evidence  from  the  best  experts  in  England,  reported  in 
favor  of  (1)  public  ownership  and  operation  either  by  the  post-oflSce 
or  by  municipalities  and  preferably  by  the  former,  and  (2)  that  the 
existing  private  company  should  not  be  bought  out  at  a  monopoly 
price.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation  and  of  the  dissatisfaction  with 
the  private  company  which  has  a  monopoly  of  all  telephoning  in  Eng- 
land, Glasgow  opened  a  new  telephone  system  of  its  own  in  April, 
1901,  with  4,800  subscribers.  The  district  of  143  square  miles  included 
several  suburban  villages.  The  old  company  was  charging  $50  for 
unlimited  service.  The  city,  with  nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants  in 
the  telephone  area,  has  reduced  the  charge  to  about  $26,  while  any  who 
wish  can  secure  a  telephone  for  $17  a  year  and  pay  2  cents,  or  the  price 
of  a  postage  stamp,  for  each  time  they  call  up  other  subscribers. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  in  July,  1901,  followed  Glasgow's  example  for  a 
district  of  about  70,000  population  and  an  area  of  229  square  miles, 
including  48  political  subdivisions.  The  cost  of  construction  has  been 
but  little  over  $100  per  telephone,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  is 
rapidly  growing.  Portsmouth  is  at  work  upon  a  similar  competing 
plant,  and  several  other  English  cities  are  seriously  agitating  this 
problem.  The  private  company  is  unable  to  meet  this  competition  in 
the  typical  American  way  of  abnormally  low  prices  in  some  places 
while  charging  high  prices  elsewhere,  because  of  a  provision  in  the 
contracts  which  many  large  cities  have  made  with  the  company  when 
they  gave  it  the  right  of  way  to  occupy  the  streets.  The  contract 
provided  that  the  city  should  get  the  benefit  of  any  reductions  made 
to  ceilain  other  cities  of  corresponding  size;  hence  the  National  Tele- 
phone Company  can  not  reduce  the  price  in  one  city  to  meet  municipal 
conij)etition  without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  many  other  plac^es. 

It  is  evident  that  the  tendency  is  everywhere  toward  the  municipali- 
zation or  nationalization  of  the  telephone.  England  and  America  are 
to-daj'^  the  only  great  exceptions  among  the  advanced  nations.  The 
English  Government  already  owns  the  trunk  lines,  and  is  likely,  in 
cooperation  with  municipalities,  to  take  over  the  rest  of  the  plant  on 
the  expiration  of  the  existing  franchises  of  the  private  company  in 
1911.  In  America  the  telegraph  problem  will  probably  be  solved 
before  the  Government  takes  hold  of  the  telephone,  and  there  ma^^ 
always  be  room  for  national  control  of  the  long-distance  .systems  and 
ownership  by  municipalities  of  the  local  lines,  but  in  one  form  or 
another  the  public  ownership  and  operation  of  this  natural  monopoly 
and  necessity  of  modern  life  will  ere  long  be  recognized  as  wise  and 
just. 

'  Testimony  of  Mr.  Gavey  l)efore  8ele<it  ooiiiinittee  of  Parliament  on  telephones, 
1S98. 
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liUNICIPAL  MONOPOLIES. 

Water,  gas,  electric-light,  and  street-railway  plants  have  an  existing 
capitalization  to-day  of  over  $3,630,000,000,  or  more  than  that  of  all 
industrial  combinations  reported  upon  by  the  Twelfth  Census.  Twenty- 
five  street  railway  companies  alone  report  to  the  Street  Railway  Jour- 
nal gross  receipts  in  1900  of  $125,000,000,  of  which  nearly  one-half 
was  profit.  A  single  street  railway,  the  Metropolitan,  of  New  York, 
has  outstanding  securities  of  a  par  value  of  $158,000,000  and  a  market 
value  of  over  $200,000,000,  while  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  of 
New  York,  has  outstanding  in  its  own  securities,  and  in  the  securities 
of  gas  and  electric-light  companies  owned  by  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  New  York,  over  $140,000,000.^  The  capitalization  of  each  one  of 
these  two  companies  is  only  exceeded  by  one  trust,  the  United  States 
Steel,  and  their  market  value  by  only  that  of  the  Standai-d  Oil  Company. 

A  huge  monopoly  of  $116,000,000  in  securities  of  lighting  plants  and 
street  railways  has  just  been  organized  in  and  about  Pittsburg.  A  still 
larger  combination,  the  so-called  Everett-Moore  Syndicate,  is  develop- 
ing 1,600  miles  of  street  railways  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  northern 
Michigan.  The  United  Gas  and  Improvement  Company  not  only 
operates  the  ga.*;  works  of  Philadelphia,  but  owns  and  operates  similar 
plants  in  Jersey  City,  Kansas  City,  Des  Moines,  Atlanta,  and  forty 
other  places.  Almost  equally  large  are  the  lighting  and  street-railway 
interests  of  Chicago  and  of  eastern  Massachusetts.  A  noticeable  fact 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  directors  of  the  largest  trusts  are  also  the 
owners  of  the  stocks  of  these  cities'  monopolies  as  well  as  of  the 
telephone  and  railroads. 

Regulation  has  been  tried  with  some  success  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, with  the  result  that  the  1,973  miles  of  track,  with  an  average 
of  4.5  cars  per  mile,  are  capitalized  at  only  $42,242  per  mile,  while  the 
18,469  miles  of  such  track  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  with  an  average 
of  only  2.9  cars  per  mile,  are  capitalized  at  $100,150  per  mile.*  The 
Massachusetts  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commission  has  kept  down  the 
capitalization  of  the  lighting  plants,  outside  of  Boston,  but  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  have  shown  that  they  were  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  the  results  accomplished  and  are  now  operating  in  17  cities 
electric-lighting  plants,  and  in  three  places  gas  works  for  both  public 
and  private  consumers,  and  the  movement  in  that  direction  is  steadily 
growing.  The  commission  has  not  been  as  successful  in  reducing 
prices  as  in  checking  capitalization.  The  public  are,  after  all,  more 
interested  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  lately  decided  three  important  cases  which  will  greatly 
increase  the  power  of  State  legislatures  and  city  councils  to  reduce 

*  Annual  review,  Street  Railway  Journal,  June,  1901,  and  Electrical  Review,  Novem- 
ber, 1901. 

*  Computations  based  upon  rejKjrts  in  Street  Railway  Journal  for  June,  1901. 
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exorbitant  charges  of  municipal  monopolies.*  Although  the  cases 
refer  onlj'^  to  water  companies,  they  relate  equally,  of  course,  to  any 
other  monopolies  similarly  situated.  In  the  Rogers  Park  water  case, 
decided  March  25,  1901,  the  court  said: 

2.  An  ordinance  granting  an  exclusive  franchise  to  a  water  company,  with  the 
right  to  use  streets,  requiring  the  municipality  to  pay  certain  rentals,  and  binding  the 
grantee,  among  other  things,  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  does  not  give  a 
contract  right  to  charge  the  rates  named  in  the  ordinance  for  the  whole  period  of  the 
franchise  by  virtue  of  a  provision  that  the  grantee  ''shall  charge  the  following  annual 
rate  to  consumers  of  water  during  the  existence  of  this  franchise,"  as  this  is  merely  a 
regulation  of  the  right  to  charge  rates,  and  does  not  amount  to  a  stipulation  that  no 
other  regulation  will  be  made  during  the  term  of  the  franchise. 

In  the  Freeport  case,  decided  at  the  same  time,  the  court  held: 

3.  The  power  of  a  municipal  corporation  to  grant  exclusive  privileges  must  be  con- 
ferred by  explicit  terms.  If  conferred  from  other  powers,  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
power  is  convenient  to  other  powers,  it  must  be  indispensable  to  them. 

4.  A  contract  giving  a  water  company  tbe  right  to  charge  certain  rates  for  thirty 
years  without  interference  by  new  ordinances  changing  rates  is  not  authorized  in  Illi- 
nois, act  April  9, 1872,  empowering  cities  and  villages  to  contract  with  such  companies 
for  a  supply  of  water  for  public  use  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  years,  and  Illinois, 
act  April  10,  1872,  empowering  such  municipalities  to  authorize  persons  and  pri^'ate 
corporations  to  construct  and  maintain  waterworks  "at  such  rates  as  may  be  fixed  by 
ordinance  and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  years,"  since,  under  the  rule  requir- 
ing strict  construction  of  such  grants,  the  clause  "  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty 
years  "  qualifies  the  words  "  construct  and  maintain,"  but  does  not  qualify  the  words 
*'  at  such  rates  as  may  be  fixed  by  ordinance." 

While  public  regulation  can  be  carried  very  far  under  these  deci- 
sions and  under  the  precedents  established  in  Massachusetts,  there  are 
like!}'  to  result  such  demoralizing  relations  between  these  uniformly 
powerful  franchise  holders  and  public  bodies  seeking  to  regulate  them 
as  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  growing  tendency  toward 
municipal  ownership  and  operation. 

In  1897  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  found  that  63.7  per 
cent  of  the  water  companies,  embracing  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the 
invested  capital,  were  publicly  owned  and  operated.  In  electric  light 
the  public  plants  were  only  15.2  and  8.7  per  cent,  respectively,  while 
in  gas  only  1.5  per  cent  of  the  companies  and  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
the  invested  capital  were  in  the  hands  of  municipal  bodies.  Even  of 
the  electric-light  companies  that  are  in  public  hands  the  great  major- 
ity, including  all  the  larger  plants,  are  as  yet  unable  to  secure  from 
State  legislatures  the  opportunity  to  sell  to  private  consumers,  and 
consequently  are  not  able  to  show  as  great  economies  as  would  other- 
wise appear. 

The  most  improved  and  largest  of  the  important  plants  is  that  of 
Chicago,  which  was  started  in  1887  and  now  supplies  about  4,500 

^  Rogers  Park  Water  Oo.  v.  John  B.  Fei^gus.  Freeport  Water  Co.  r.  City  of  Free- 
port.     Danville  Water  Co.  v.  City  of  Danville. 
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street  arc  lights.  It  is  the  largest  municipal  light  plant  in  the  world, 
and,  despite  severe  handicaps  for  a  long  time  through  poor  manage- 
ment and  the  spoils  system,  it  has  during  the  last  five  years  been  so 
well  managed  as  to  have  nearly  paid  for  itself  and  for  all  the  interest 
on  the  cost  of  the  plant  out  of  the  difference  between  its  operating 
expenses  and  what  it  would  have  had  to  pay  to  private  companies  for 
the  same  amount  of  light.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  the  price  per  light 
which  the  city  has  continued  to  pay  private  companies  for  lighting  a 
large  number  of  streets  which  until  lately  the  city  plant  could  not 
reach.  ^ 

The  Detroit  plant  supplies  over  2,000  arc  lights  at  one-third  less 
cost  per  year,  including  even  interest,  depreciation,  and  allowance  for 
the  taxes  that  a  private  company  would  pay,  than  the  city  could  secure 
by  contract  for  a  period  of  ten  yeai's  with  a  private  company  at  the 
time  the  plant  was  built.  Allegheny,  Pa.,  with  over  1,400  arc  lights, 
supplies  light  at  a  cost,  including  interest,  depreciation,  etc.,  nearly 
one- fourth  less  than  that  which  Pittsburg,  directly  across  the  river,  has 
been  able  to  secure  from  a  private  company  during  the  last  ten  years.* 

Mr.  A.  D.  Adams,  electric  engineer,  gives  the  Commission'  the 
results  of  a  most  .interesting  study  of  municipal  management  of  elec- 
tric-light plants  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  data  of  both  the  public 
and  private  plants  can  be  largely  relied  upon.  He  found  that  if  the 
municipal  plants  are  credited  for  the  same  value  for  the  light  furnished 
for  both  streets  and  public  buildings  as  is  charged  for  the  same  amount 
of  light  by  the  private  plants  of  the  same  size  in  the  State,  it  would 
appear  that  the  public  electric-light  plants,  besides  charging  private 
consumers  a  little  less  than  these  private  plants  are  doing,  are  earning 
12.2  per  cent  a  year  upon  the  investment,  while  the  private  plants, 
properly  to  be  compared  because  of  the  same  size,  are  earning  only 
6.4  per  cent.  Part  of  the  difference  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  taxes 
and  the  possibly  greater  allowance  for  depreciation  of  the  private 
plants.  The  rest  of  the  larger  profit  of  the  municipal  undertakings 
must  be  due,  as  Mr.  Adams  suggests,  to  their  "more  eflScient  and 
careful  management.'' 

In  Europe  municipal  operation  is  rapidly  increasing.  All  the  bor- 
oughs of  Scotland  and  184  of  the  205  of  England  own  their  water- 
works. Half  of  the  gas  sold  in  Great  Britain  outside  of  London  is 
supplied  by  public  bodies,  and  London  would  soon  have  public  man- 
agement of  both  gas  and  water  if  the  London  county  council  could 
obtain  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

Municipalities  own  over  55  per  cent  of  all  the  street-railway  track 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  yearly  operate  an  increasing  percentage  of  the 
track  owned. 

'Official  report  of  the  manager  of  the  plant,  Mr.  E.  6.  Ellicott,  1901. 
'  Reports  John  Hunter,  engineer  Allegheny  plant. 
'Reports  Industrial  Com  mission,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  275-285. 
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From  1896  to  1899,  the  lai«t  year  for  which  the  facts  are  at  hand, 
the  supply  of  electrical  energy  by  private  companies  for  light  and 
power  increased  from  20,666,128  units,  known  technically  as  kilowatt 
hours,  to  66,883,927,  or  176  per  cent,  while  the  supply  by  municipal 
plants  rose  from  9,637,638  units  to  68,232,688,  or  608  per  cent* 

The  private  companies  charged  30  per  cent  more  than  the  public 
plants  and  made  5.46  per  cent  on  their  investment.  The  publicly 
owned  companies  made  4.9  per  cent,  but  would  have  made  8.2  per  cent 
had  they  sold  the  same  amount  of  energy  at  the  higher  prices  charged 
by  the  private  companies.  The  municipalities,  because  of  somewhat 
larger  plants  or  greater  progressiveness,  or  apparently  for  both  rea- 
sons, produce  electrical  energy  cheaper  than  their  rivals.  The  net 
profits,  after  paying  as  large  depreciation  charges  and  taxes  as  the 
private  companies,  make  from  4.2  per  cent  to  7.6  per  cent  on  the  out- 
standing capital  of  water,  gas,  electric  lights,  and  street  i-ailways.* 
Hence  indebtedness  contiucted  for  such  profitable  undertakings  does 
not  disturb  the  British  taxpayer. 

Municipal  superiority  is  manifest  even  in  the  gas  business  where 
private  companies  enjoying  perpetual  franchises  can  not  claim,  as  do 
the  street  railway  and  electric-lighting  companies,  that  they  are  handi- 
capped by  the  short  duration  of  their  grants.' 

At  the  desire  of  private-owned  monopolies  and  kindred  interests  a 
"Parliamentary  committee  on  municipal  trading,"  in  1900,  heard  all 
that  could  be  said  against  municipal  ownership.  It  was  so  little,  after 
all,  and  the  success  of  municipal  undertakings  was  so  convincingly  put 
by  several  city  officials,  that  the  committee,  after  printing  the  valuable 
evidence  which  they  had  taken,  adjourned  without  making  any  report, 
and  their  suggestion  that  they  be  continued  by  the  present  Parliament 
has  gone  unheeded. 

CONCLUSION. 

American  milroads,  whose  monopoly  character  is  daily  becoming 
more  apparent,  are  stocked  and  bonded  for  about  $11,600,000,000,  and 
had  net  earnings  from  operation  after  paying  taxes,  1900-1901,  of 
$607,966,710.  This  means  that  these  securities  are  to-day  worth  in 
the  market  over  $1.0,000,000,000.  If  we  add  to  this  the  $4,000,000,000 
of  water,  gas,  electric-light,  street-railway,  and  telephone  securities, 
probably  worth  that  much  in  the  market,  and  the  $3,000,000,000  of 
securities  of  our  largest  so-called  trusts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  telegraph, 
there  looms  up  a  valuation  of  industries  more  or  less  monopolistic  in 
character  of  $17,000,000,000,  or  probably  one-fifth  of  what  the  present 
census  will  find  to  be  the  estimated  true  value  of  all  property  in  this 

^  Manual  of  Electric  Undertakings  for  1900-1901,  by  Grarckei  a  recognized  authority. 

'  Reports  of  Local  Government  Board. 

•  Municipal  Affairs,  September,  1900,  article  by  M.  R.  Maltbie. 
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country.  When  this  is  contrasted  with  the  insignificant  factor  played 
by  monopoly  values  in  the  census  reports  prior  to  1860,  the  problem 
before  the  country  can  be  partly  realized. 

As  a  preparation  for  meeting  the  issues  involved,  a  forward  move- 
ment should  be  at  once  made  toward  better  control,  and,  as  fast  as 
practicable,  public  ownership  and  operation  of  these  city  monopolies 
should  obtain.  In  such  a  moyement,  the  importance  of  the  merit 
system  for  all  employees  and  of  a  larger  interest  in  civic  problems  by 
'  all  citizens  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

Thos.  W.  Phillips. 
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OPIVIOV  BT  MB.  F.  J.  STIM80V, 

Advisory  Counsel  to  the  Oommissionf 
REGARDING  LEGISLATION  AS  TO  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  5,  1901. 

The  Indostrial  Commission  being  in  session,  Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson  appeared  as  advi- 
sory counsel  of  the  Commission,  and  discussed  the  subject  of  industrial  combinations 
as  follows: 

My  purpose  is  to  treat  the  subject  of  trusts  and  combinations  solely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  the  necessary 
consequences  that  a  lawyer  may  fairly  advise  will  be  likely  to  result  from  any  line  of 
action  adopted  either  by  Congress  or  by  the  States  in  regulating  these  combinations. 

As  a  basis  for  what  I  have  to  say,  I  wish  to  lay  before  the  Commission  a  brief 
summary  of  the  objections  against  tniMs — i.  e.,  large  combinations  of  capital  which  are 
for  any  reason  obnoxious  to  public  policy — and  of  proposed  remedies. 

OBJECTIONS   AGAINST  TRUSTS. 

I.  That  large  aggregations  of  capital  are  inherently  objectionable  and  against  the 
public  interest,  because — 

(1)  Destructive  of  individual  initiative; 

(2)  Their  power  a  menace  to  the  public  politically. 
Objectionable  in  practice  because — 

(a)  They  tend  to  become  a  monopoly,  raising  the  price  of  their  product  to  the 
public  or  diminishing  the  output; 

(6)  They  destroy  private  enterprise  by  direct  control  or  intentionally  unfair  com- 
petition, such  as  the  local  cutting  of  rates  below  cost  to  destroy  local  rivals. 

REMBDIBS. 

II.  All  suggestions  for  remedy  so  far  made  by  anybody — witnesses  before  the 
Industrial  Commission,  Chicago  trust  conferences,  and  the  essays  and  discussion  of 
individuals — divide  themselves  into  only  three  possible  courses  of  action — 

1.  Stricter  antitrust  legislation  by  the  States  and  by  Congress  without  altering  the 
present  relation  between  their  respective  jurisdictions — ^the  present  system,  but 
improved. 

2.  To  have  Congress  release  to  the  States  its  interstate-commerce  jurisdiction,  so 
far  as  to  allow  the  States  themselves  to  regulate  manufacturing  or  trading  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  commerce — the  State-control  system. 

3.  Conversely,  to  have  the  National  Government  take  to  itself  a  larger  and  per- 
haps exclusive  control  of  all  such  corporations,  regulating  by  act  of  Congress  all  such 
as  do  any  business  across  State  lines — the  system  of  Federal  control. 

The  first,  or  present  system,  is  claimed  by  some  to  be  inadequate  both  by  reason 
of  the  hopelessness  of  getting  all  the  States  to  regulate  their  corporations  in  the  man- 
ner desired,  aid  by  the  practical  inability  of  the  States  themselves  to  control  the 
corporations  other  States  create  when  operating  in  other  States  or  Territories.  The 
Industrial  Commission,  however,  in  their  preliminary  report  did  not  go  beyond  sug- 
gesting definite  improved  laws,  State  or  National. 
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The  second  method  raises  the  question  whether  Congress  can  delegate  to  the  States 
full  control  over  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  States  have  already 
the  power  to  prohibit  corporations  of  other  Sitates  from  carrying  on  any  business 
within  their  limits.  Can  Congress  now  relinquish  to  them  the  power  of  regulating 
or  controlling  such  corporations  generally?  This  would  commit  the  control  of  all 
domestic  and  foreign  corporations  in  any  State  to  the  legislature  of  that  State. 

The  third  method  is  to  have  the  United  States  act  directly,  by  limiting  the  right 
of  any  corporations  to  engage  to  any  extent  in  interstate  commerce,  which  corpora- 
tions are  for  any  reason  obnoxious  to  the  national  standard,  whatever  it  be.  This 
line  of  action  could  be  enforced  in  various  ways:  Either  by  direct  prohibition  to  State 
corporations  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce,  or  by  taxing  them  heavily,  or  by  deny- 
ing them  standing  in  the  Federal  courts,  or  the  use  of  the  mails,  etc.  Finally,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  Congress  might  create  Federal  corporations  who  should  alone  be 
authorized  to  engage  in  interstate  affairs,  or  at  least  should  prescribe  a  standard  of 
organization,  publicity,  stockholders*  and  officers'  liability^  etc.,  to  which  the  State 
corporations  shall  conform.  Such  a  law  might  be  merely  permissive — i.  e.,  it  might 
authorize  national  corporations  without  destroying  the  State  corporations  of  the 
same  nature. 

TEN  SUGGESTIONS  FOR    LEGISLATION. 

In  all  the  mass  of  literature  on  the  subject,  these  are  the  only  three  courses  directly 
pointed  out.  Stated  concretely,  they  sound  more  interesting,  but  still  comprise  only 
ten  different  suggestions  for  legislation: 

(1)  That  foreign  corporations  should  be  forbidden  to  do  business  by  the  States; 

(2)  That  monopolistic  combinations,  even  if  the  aggregation  of  capital  is  made 
into  a  single  corporation,  should  be  prohibited  or  annulled  by  State  law. 

(3)  Making  destructive  competition — i.  e.,  discrimination,  or  cutting  rates  in  one 
locality  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a  local  competitor — either  criminal  or  penal, 
and  giving  the  person  injured  damages;  this  both  by  State  and  Federal  legislation. 

(4)  General  publicity  of  the  documents  of  organization,  the  stock  books  and  the 
annual  reports  of  operations,  and  balance  sheet  of  assets  and  liabilities.  This,  also, 
perhaps,  to  be  by  both  State  and  Federal  law. 

(5)  The  creation  of  Federal  corporations  to  do  any  kind  of  interstate  commerce, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  whose  standard  State  corporations  doing  such  business  must  or 
may  conform,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  prohibited  by  the  act  of  Congress  proposed. 

(6)  As  related  to  this  the  national  regulation  of  all  corporations  doing  any  inter- 
state business,  by  a  national  bureau  of  industry,  reports  for  taxation  purposes,  or 
other  machinery. 

(7)  The  strengthening  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  perhaps  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

(8)  The  relinquishment  to  the  States  by  Congress  of  the  power  of  legislation  as  to 
corporations  or  combinations  conducting  interstate  commercre  business  other  than  as 
agencies  of  transportation. 

(9)  The  lowering  of  the  tariff,  especially  in  industries  affected  by  trusts. 

(10)  The  denial  by  Congress  to  any  State  corporation,  shown  to  be  obnoxious,  of 
the  right  to  do  interstate  business,  with  its  various  agencies,  of  the  right  to  the  use 
of  the  mails,  of  the  right  to  sue  in  the  Federal  courts,  coupled  with  heavy  franchise 
taxation  by  the  Federal  Government,  graded,  if  necessary. 

I  shall  say  nothing  about  objections  to  trusts  and  combinations,  although  that  is  a 
subject  which  meets  the  Commission  on  the  threshold,  whether  the  objections  to 
them  as  show^n  in  the  evidence  before  the  Commission  are  of  sufficient  importance, 
as  weighed  against  the  benefits  which  result  from  them,  to  make  it  wise  for  the  Com- 
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miasion  to  recommend  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  States,  even,  or  still  more  on  the 
part  of  Congress.  I  shall  assume  for  the  purpose  of  this  talk  that  there  are  objec- 
tions, or  may  be  objections,  to  great  tmsts  or  combinations,  for  which,  if  possible, 
the  Commission  would  like  to  recommend  a  remedy,  so  that  we  can  pass  at  once  to 
this  subject  of  possible  remedies. 

PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  RBOULATION,  IMPBOVBD. 

All  the  remedies  which  have  been  suggested  by  anybody — either  by  witnesses,  by 
experts,  by  law  advisers,  or  by  members  of  the  Commission  itself — fall  into  only 
three  possible  categories.  The  first  of  those  categories,  for  speedy  mention,  I  will 
define  as  the  method  of  the  present  system — that  is,  leaving  the  States  free  to  legislate 
so  far  as  they  constitutionally  can,  and  not  taking  any  new  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  except  in  so  far  as  the  path  has  been  opened  by  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  and  by  the  Sherman  Act.  These  acts,  of  course,  might  be  or  might 
not  be  improved  or  extended,  but  no  substantially  new  principle  would  be  involved. 
That  I  call  the  present  system;  that  is,  leaving  these  trusts,  which  are,  of  course,  all 
corporations,  and  now  all  State  corporations — ^that  is,  corporations  created  by  indi- 
vidual States  or  Territories — leaving  their  control  to  the  States  in  so  far  as  the  cor- 
porations are  concerned  and  to  the  Federal  Government  only  in  so  far  as  their  actions 
result  in  interstate  commerce,  and  that  only  in  the  direction  blocked  out  already  in 
the  two  acts  of  Congress  I  have  referred  to. 

SYSTEM  OF  OOMPLETB  STATE  CONTROL. 

The  second  system,  which  is  quite  a  new  one — I  think  the  suggestion  originated 
before  this  Commission — may  well  be  called  the  system  of  complete  State  control; 
that  is,  the  somewhat  novel  proposition  that  the  Federal  Government  shall  relegate 
or  relinquish  to  the  sovereign  States  full  control  over  large  combinations  or  corpora- 
tions, trading  or  otherwise,  in  so  far  as  their  actions  result  in  interstate  commerce. 
In  other  words,  that  the  Federal  Government  take  its  hand  off  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision which  puts  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  in  its  sole  control,  and  hand 
the  matter  over,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  the  States,  with  full  power,  and  not  par- 
tial power,  to  regulate.  They  now,  the  Commission  is  aware,  have  partial  power 
only  in  that  they  may  n^t  exclude  a  foreign  corporation  organized  for  interstate  com- 
merce, and  that  term  foreign  I  shall  always  use  as  meaning  the  corporation  of  another 
State  of  this  Union  or  another  Territory  of  this  Union'.  Assuming  that  that  power 
is  not  taken  away  by  Congress,  there  is  no  question  that  any  State  of  this  Union  can 
withdraw  absolutely  the  power  from  any  ordinary  corporation  of  any  other  State  to 
do,  to-day,  any  kind  of  business  within  its  limits.  In  other  words,  it  can  take  away 
its  charter,  as  the  recognition  of  that  charter  in  the  foreign  State  only  depends 
upon  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  internal  comity. 

The  only  method  by  which  the  States  can  now  control  these  corporations  is  by 
complete  exclusion  from  doing  business  at  all  within  the  State.  The  moment  they  let 
them  in  at  all  they  can  not  amend  their  charters;  nor  can  they  in  any  way  restrict  the 
way  they  do  their  business  or  the  kind  of  business  they  do,  if  only  it  be  *' interstate" 
business.  It  has  }>een  suggested  that  there  might  be  Federal  legislation — which 
should  take  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government  off  interstate  business,  that  now 
being  the  objection  to  mere  regulation  and  not  exclusion — that  Congress  could  hand 
over,  as  it  were,  this  whole  matter  to  the  States,  with  full  powers,  so  that  the  States 
could  regulate  the  business  of  such  combinations  or  corporations  of  other  States,  even 
when  it  is  interstate  business.  That  is  the  second  possibility,  and  that  I  call  com- 
plete State  control.  I  say  complete  State  control  and  not  State  control  merely, 
because  the  States  now  have  a  certain  control.    That  is,  they  can  exclude  a  corpora- 
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tion  as  a  corporation;  but  this  would  be  more  than  that;  it  would  give  them  all  the 
power  Congress  now  has  to  regulate  their  business  in  any  way,  even  when  it  is  inter- 
state business. 

STETTEII  OF  FEDERAL  OONTROL. 

Leaving  that  second  plan,  we  now  come  to  the  third.  That  is  the  one  I  propose 
to  take  up  first.  This  is  an  equally  novel  proposition,  which,  I  think,  originated 
before  this  Commission;  tnat  in  order  to  meet  the  evil,  real  or  imaginary,  of  these 
trusts  or  combinations,  that  is,  of  these  great  corporations  now  created  by  the  States, 
the  Federal  Government,  under  the  interstate  power  of  the  Constitution,  should  take 
under  its  control  all  corporations  which  were  organised  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
in  interstate-commerce  business  or  are  in  fact  doing  such  business.  I  am  going  to 
take  up  that,  which  I  call  the  system  of  national  control  or  Federal  control.  First, 
for  this  reason,  that  it  is  distinctly  the  most  radical  and  revolutionary  of  the  three 
courses,  and  also  by  far  the  most  elfective.  In  other  words,  if  it  be  constitutional, 
and  if  Congress  should  deem  it  also  expedient  and  wise,  such  an  act  of  Congress 
would  be  a  far  more  drastic  and  complete  remedy,  obviously,  than  the  other  two. 
Therefore,  if  the  Commission  were,  at  the  end  of  its  debate,  on  this  subject,  satisfied 
both  as  to  the  constitutional  power  and  the  expediency  of  such  a  recommendation, 
it  would  in  a  sense  dispose  of  the  other  two,  which  are  both  halfway  measiures. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  wise  to  take  up  tliis  plan  firht. 

I  am  going,  first,  to  speak  of  the  constitutionality  of  such  an  act  of  Congress,  of  the 
way  it  might  be  drawn  to  make  it  constitutional,  so  that  it  would  be  constitutional  on 
its  face,  and  only  at  the  end,  peiiiaps,  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  legal  consequences, 
which  are  in  a  sense  obvious  and  actual  consequences,  which  I  am  bound  to  foresee. 
I  shall  not  presume  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  consequences  of  such  an  important 
public  policy,  but  I  do  suppose  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  ]X)int  out  such  of  the 
obvious  results  as  any  lawyer  would  know  were  certain.  Now,  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  such  an  act  of  Congress.  It  rests,  of  course,  on  that  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  gives  Congress  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  or,  as  in  terms  it 
says,  commerce  between  the  States  and  foreign  nations.  That  latter  part  is  a  separate 
clause  of  the  paragraph  of  the  Constitution  and  I  will  leave  it  out,  because  I  do  not 
suppose  there  is  as  yet  any  serious  apprehension  that  any  foreign  corporation  will 
come  in  as  a  trust  or  a  powerful  corporation  in  this  country.  We  will  merely  take 
that  clause  which  imposes  the  full  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  upon  Con- 
gress. That  phrase  has  been  interpreted  in  a  great  many  ways,  and  one  of  the  great 
results  that  we  have  got  from  our  hundred  years'  work  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  is  that  it  is  clearly  shown  that  that  constitutional  power 
does  cover  the  instrumentalities  of  conmierce.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  held  that  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  covers  the  instrumentalities  of 
commerce  as  well  as  the  commerce  itself.  The  decisions  on  that  point  so  far  go 
mainly,  if  not  solely,  to  what  you  might  call  the  tangible  instrumentalities;  that  is, 
the  railroads  and  the  steamboats,  and  the  bills  of  lading  and  documents  sometimes. 
But  I  think  that  phrase  will  be  held,  when  the  time  comes,  to  cover  as  well  the 
instrumentalities  which  do  the  business,  if  it  be  unquestionably  interstate.  That  is, 
it  will  be  held  to  cover  the  artificial  being  which  does  the  business,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  its  ordinary  functions  are  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  in  many  quite  recent  decisions  that  manufacturing  per 
se  is  not  interstate  commerce,  no  matter  how  completely  the  goods  manufactured  do 
in  fact  become,  or  even  are  intended  to  become,  the  subject  of  interstate  commerce. 
Just  to  cite  two  cases  to  show  how  strong  they  are  on  that  point,  there  was  one  case 
where  a  raft  of  lumber  in  the  State,  I  think,  of  Maine,  which  was  intended,  every 
log  of  it,  to  be  shipped  into  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  had,  in  fact,  already  been 
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sold,  was  held  against  the  objections  of  the  company  itself,  which  claimed  that  it  was 
now  interstate  commerce,  not  to  be  so.  The  Supreme  Court  held  the  lumber  not 
to  be  a  subject  of  interstate  commerce,  and  sustained  the  right  of  the  State  of  Maine 
to  put  a  tax  on  the  lumber,  although  it  was  going  to  other  States,  and  had  in  fact 
already  been  sold.  The  other  case  is  a  liquor  case  in  Iowa,  where,  under  a  prohibi- 
tion law  of  the  State,  a  company  manufactured  distilled  liquors,  exclusively  for 
exx>ort,  because  they  could  not  be  consumed  in  Iowa,  which  liquors  were  in  iact 
exported,  and  intended  from  the  beginning  to  be  exported  into  other  States;  the 
court  held  nevertheless  that  this  was  not  interstate  commerce.  Those  two  cases 
show  how  dangerous  it  is  to  go  far  upon  the  other  side.  While  on  the  one  hand  I 
am  inclined  to  advise  that  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  or  control  corporations, 
and  their  oiiganization,  and  their  functions,  which  are  engaged  solely,  certainly,  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  possibly  also  corporations  which  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  on  the  ground  that  they  become  instrumen- 
talities of  such  commerce,  yet  I  think  that  any  definition  would  go  too  to,  for  instance, 
which  should  state  that  a  corporation  is  to  be  considered  such  an  interstate  instru- 
mentality because  it  manufactures  goods  which  are  merely  intended  mainly,  or 
possibly  even  wholly,  to  be  sold  in  other  States.  Such  a  definition  would  not  be  sus- 
tained by  the  courts.  So  I  do  think  that  it  would  be  constitutional  for  Congress  to 
express  itself  as  to  these  great  combinations.  That  is,  I  think  it  would  be  constitu- 
tional for  them  to  pass  an  act  regulating  the  creation  and  the  operation  and  the  taxa- 
tion by  the  National  Grovernment  of  corporations  which  are  indubitably  in  interstate 
commerce.  That  answers  the  first  question,  namely,  that  this  third  method  perhaps 
is  within  the  Federal  powers. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Would  it  be  competent  for  Congress  to  require  corporations  that  are 
now  doing  interstate-commerce  business  to  be  chartered  under  the  Grovernment? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Stated  in  so  many  words,  yes;  but  it  would  be  very  dangerous  for 
Congress  to  attempt  to  define.  It  would  have  to  leave  it  to  the  courts,  I  think, 
although  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  moment.  - 

Mr.  Jenks.  You  said  that  you  thought  if  a  corporation  simply  manufactured  goods 
with  the  intention  that  they  be  sold  in  other  States  that  would  not  be  interstate 
commerce.  Would  it,  in  your  judgment,  be  held  interstate  commerce  if  they  them- 
selves actually  sold  their  goods  into  other  Stated? 

Mr.  Stimson.  That  transaction  would  undoubtedly  be  interstate  commerce  if  done 
as  a  habit  and  a  custom;  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  define,  for  the  reason  that 
we  do  not  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  our  goods.  And  also,  although  this 
is  again  a  little  out  of  order,  I  am  reminded  of  another  line  of  decisions.  It  has  been 
held  that  the  sale  of  a  single  article,  although  everybody  knew  and  the  judges  knew 
perfectly  well  that  it  was  only  one  of  a  hundred  thousand  such  sales,  was,  neverthe- 
less, not  interstate  commerce.  It  has  been  held  that  the  sale  by  an  Ohio  corpora- 
tion of  a  reaping  machine  in  Colorado  is  not  interstate  commerce,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  one  act — that  they  are  not  engaged  permanently  in  the  business.  In  the 
same  way  it  has  been  claimed,  as  we  all  know,  that  a  foreign  corporation  may  fore- 
close a  mortgage.  Even  a  real-estate  mortgage  corporation,  even  one  of  those  com- 
panies where  investing  all  over  the  United  States  must  have  been  the  bulk  of  its 
business,  nevertheless  it  has  been  held  against  State  laws  that  such  a  corporation  could 
foreclose  a  mortgage,  although  the  State  where  the  land  lay  tried  to  exclude  it  So 
that  it  takes  a  very  strong  state  of  facts,  as  the  Supreme  Court  now  stands,  to  make 
them  find  that  an  actual  doing  of  business,  once  at  least,  or  even  several  times,  makes 
the  corporation  doing  such  business  '^  interstate.'' 

Mr.  Jenks.  Perhaps  I  may  give  another  example  along  the  same  line.  We  know 
that  many  of  these  larger  industrial  combinations  would  prefer  to  be  considered 
Federal  corporations  instead  of  State  corporations.  Now,  suppose  one — like,  for 
example,  the  sugar  combination — ^if  a  bill  of  this  kind  were  passed,  were  to  oiganixe 
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ander  the  Federal  law  on  the  ground  that  it  was  regularly  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, as  it  was  selling  its  goods  through  the  United  States,  and  it  was  entitled  to 
be  considered  an  interstate-commerce  corporation;  in  your  judgment  would  it  be  so 
considered  if  it  itself  made  that  plea? 
Blr.  Stimson.  That  question  I  am  coming  to  later;  I  think  it  would. 

ANY   DBFINmON  OF  INTEBOTATB  COMMBBCB  DANOBBOUS. 

On  the  one  hand,  you  have  a  doctrine  that  the  instrumentalities  of  the  commerce 
maybe  regulated;  so  I  advLse  that  Congress  may  regulate  the  creation  and  operation 
and  taxation  of  those  corporations,  which  we  will  assume  are  in  ^t  interstate-com- 
merce corporations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  very  dangerous  for  Congress  to 
define  them  by  any  such  phrase  as  ''manu^turing  goods  which  are  in  fact  sold  in 
different  States."  In  fact,  any  definition  will  be  very  dangerous.  The  Commission 
will  easily  see  that  if  a  general  act  is  passed  by  Congress,  an  act  in  general  terms  for 
the  organization  of  interstate-commerce  corporations,  and  a  corporation  has  organ- 
ized under  it,  and  goes  ahead  for  a  few  years  under  it,  and  can  prove  that  it  is  an 
interstate-commerce  corporation,  then,  in  view  of  that  fact,  the  courts  are  very 
unlikely  to  say  that  that  is  not  an  interstate-commerce  corporation  which  has  in  fact 
been  chartered  as  such  and  acting  as  such  for  many  years;  so  that  that  comes  to  the 
same  conclusion.  That  is  where  we  were  a  moment  ago  when  you  asked  your 
question.  After  trying  for  two  or  three  months  to  make  definitions  of  interstate 
commerce,  after  collecting  all  the  definitions  I  could  find  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  by  the  circuit  courts  of  this  country,  I  finally,  contrary  to  my  first  impres- 
sion, dropped  the  whole  business.  In  other  words,  if  Congress  should  desire  to 
enact  such  a  law,  or  you  should  recommend  it,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  for 
Congress  to  attempt  to  define  what  interstate  commerce  is.  I  think  that,  in  fact,  as 
we  have  just  said,  if  such  a  law  were  passed,  and  corporations  were  to  oi^ganize  under 
it  and  act  for  many  years — ^because  it  would  be  several  years,  of  course — and  if  every- 
body knew  it,  and  it  was  a  matter  which  the  Supreme  Court  would  almost  take  judicial 
cognizance  of,  that  these  corporations  were  almost  entirely  doing  interstate  business, 
the  court  would  so  hold.  Take  the  case  of  a  corporation,  for  instance,  that  mines 
coal  in  a  State  where  it  sells  no  coal,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible — and  it  is  possible — 
but  all  necessarily  goes  outside  of  the  State.  It  is  organized  under  articles  which  state 
that  it  is  organized  for  doing  interstate  commerce,  and  it  has  in  teict  been  going  on  for 
years,  and  the  corporation  wants  it  to  be  so  held  and  will  furnish  evidence  that  it  is 
doing  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  danger  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  hold 
that  the  act  of  Congress  does  not  apply  to  such  a  corporation;  whereas  if  you 
attempt  to  define  you  are  met  at  once  by  the  decisions  that  I  have  quoted;  you  are 
met  at  once  by  a  decision  the  Supreme  Court  has  given  that  manufacture  is  not  inter- 
state commerce,  and  all  those  rocks  lie  in  the  way.  In  the  second  place,  if  you 
define,  you  meet  a  very  great  objection  to  begin  with,  because  both  Congress,  when 
the  law  is  being  debated  as  a  bill,  and  afterwards  the  courts,  will  be  met  on  the 
threshold  with  a  statement  of  what  is  interstate  commerce,  which  they  may  demur 
to.  You  put  the  objection  right  in  front,  instead  of  waiting  to  see  whether  you 
reach  it  or  not,  and  you  lose  the  elasticity  of  the  Supreme  Court  itself,  which,  as  we 
know,  is  very  ready  to  apply  what  we  call  the  "implied  powers"  of  the  Constitution 
in  such  a  way  as  to  further  what  seems  to  it  to  be  the  necessary  course  of  events  and 
business  of  this  country.  They  will  define  for  you  far  better  than  you  can  yourself. 
And,  finally,  any  definition  narrows  the  scope  of  the  bill.  The  moment  you  say  "a 
corporation  to  do  thus  and  so,"  the  lawyer  on  the  other  side,  when  the  case  comes 
up,  will  argue  that  because  you  say  that,  you  do  not  mean  the  other  thing;  if  you  say 
transportation,  you  do  not  mean  manufacture;  if  you  say  manufacture,  he  will  say 
that  this  has  been  decided  already  not  to  be  interstate  commerce. 
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So  I  came  to  the  conclosion,  which  I  submit,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  define  an 
interstate  commerce  corporation.  I  took,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  or  three  definitions 
which  we  find  in  reported  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  words  so  lai^e  as  to  cover 
anything  that  ought  to  be  covered  by  the  phrase  ^*  interstate  commerce,''  and  put  those 
definitions  in  terms  into  the  first  section  of  the  bill  I  should  suggest  a  draft  of — I  am 
not  talking  now  of  the  advisability  of  such  a  bill.  For  instance,  The  United  States 
V.  The  E.  0.  Knight  Company,  known  as  the  sugar  trust  case,  which  held,  you 
will  remember,  that  manufacture  of  sugar  is  not  interstate  commerce,  and  said  what 
they  thought  was:  '*  Contracts  to  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  goods  to  be  transported 
among  the  several  States;  the  transportation  and  its  instrumentalities,  and  articles 
bought,  sold,  or  exchanged  for  the  purpose  of  such  transit  among  the  States,  or  put 
in  the  way  of  transit,  may  be  regulated."  Now,  you  will  observe  in  two  points  of 
that  decision  they  sustain  the  position  that  I  am  now  taking — firstly,  to  buy,  sell, 
or  exchange  goods  to  be  transported  among  the  several  States  is  interstate  commerce, 
and  necessarily  every  case  that  comes  up  will  involve  such  a  contract;  secondly, 
they  say,  'transportation  and  its  instrumentalities,"  and  under  that,  of  course,  we 
can  argue  that  the  man,  or  stUl  more  the  artificial  body  of  the  corporation,  which 
does  the  interstate-commerce  business,  is  an  instrumentality  of  it  as  much  as  any- 
thing in  the  world  can  be.  Then  in  Bobbins  v.  The  Shelby  Taxing  District  they 
held  that  the  negotiation  of  sales  of  goods  which  are  in  another  State,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  them  into  the  State  in  which  the  negotiation  is  made,  is  interstate 
commerce,  but  the  manufacture  or  production  of  those  goods  is  not 

Mr.  Gardner.  Have  the  courts  gone  so  far  in  the  use  of  language  in  these  deci- 
sions as  to  establish  it  as  absolutely  safe  to  use  the  phrase  **  interstate  commerce,"  as 
we  habitually  do,  instead  of  what  the  Constitution  says — ''commerce  among  the 
States?" 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  should  think  so.  If  we  use  '* commerce  among  the  States,"  we 
almost  invite  the  objection  that  the  company  is  not  always  doing  it.  The  abstract 
phrase  "interstate  commerce  "  seems  to  me  to  mean  the  course  and  function  of  the 
whole  business  rather  than  the  mass  of  actual  transactions. 

Mr.  Gardner.  It  can  not  mean  anything  more  than  the  Constitution  means. 

Mr.  Stimson.  No;  but  I  think  the  Supreme  Court  has  got  in  the  habit  of  using 
that  phrase  as  meaning  that  rather  than  an  aggregate  of  individual  instances.  You 
see  there  is  a  logical  distinction  between  the  two  things. 

Then  in  the  case  of  Hopkins  v.  The  United  States  "  Definitions  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes interstate  commerce  are  not  easily  given  so  that  they  shall  clearly  define  the 
full  meaning  of  the  term.  We  know  from  the  cases  decided  in  this  court  that  it  is  a 
term  of  very  large  significance.  It  comprehends,  as  it  is  said,  intercourse  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  in  any  and  all  its  forms,  including  transportation,  purchase,  sale,  and 
exchange  of  commodities  between  the  citizens  of  different  States,  and  the  power  to 
regulate  it  embraces  all  the  instruments  by  which  such  commerce  may  be  con- 
ducted." Now,  that  is  perhaps  the  most  full  or  the  longest  of  all  definitions,  but, 
nevertheless,  I  think  the  gentlemen  will  see  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  introduce  that 
into  an  act  What  yon  want  to  do  is  to  say  ' '  commerce  among  the  States,  "or  "  inter- 
state commerce,"  and  then  when  a  case  comes  up  the  lawyer  defending  the  act  of 
Congress  will  cite  that  sentence  as  the  definition  of  what  interstate  commerce  is;  and 
you  will  observe  that  there  they  use  the  phrase  "interstate commerce"  and  not  "com- 
merce among  the  States."  I  will  read  from  some  other  cases.  There  are  two  more 
before  the  last  one  I  wish  to  read.  In  the  case  of  The  Cherokee  Nation  v.  The 
Kansas  Railway  Company  the  Supreme  Court  said:  "The  means  tiesignated  in  the 
act,  although  not  indispensably  necessary  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view,  are  appro- 
priate and  conducive  to  that  end,  and  therefore  within  the  power  of  the  courts  to 
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adopt/'  Now,  if  the  Sapreme  Court  feels,  as  I  think  it  probably  will,  that  the 
immense  bulk  of  interstate  commerce  of  this  country  is  in  fact  bein^  done  by  large 
corporations,  I  think,  when  it  comes  to  that  point,  that,  the  phrase  coming  in  an  act 
of  Congpress,  it  will  hold  in  these  same  words  that  the  means  designated  in  the  act — 
perhaps  although  not  indispensably  necessary — are  conducive  to  the  end,  and  there- 
fore within  the  power  of  Congress  to  adopt.  In  the  case  of  The  United  States 
V.  Williams,  which  is  about  15  years  old,  this  is  said:  *^The  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce may  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  other  objects  of  national  concern."  Now, 
that  is  a  very  important  dictum  of  the  Supreme  Court,  because  that  goes  to  the 
length  of  saying  that  we  may  use  this  bureau  to  regulate  commerce,  although  our 
motive  may  be  not  only  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  so  as  to  prevent  or  control 
such  large  corporations  or  trusts,  and  that  is  the  complete  answer  to  our  doubts. 
Finally,  the  last  case  I  will  cite— the  case  of  The  Addystone  Company  i>.  The  United 
States,  the  steel  pipe  case.  They  made  the  last  and  the  most  concise,  and  therefore 
I  think  the  best,  definition,  and  the  one  I  would  suggest  that  you  adopt:  "Inter- 
state commerce  consists  of  intercourse  and  traffic  between  the  citizens  or  inhabitants 
of  different  States,  and  includes  not  only  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property, 
and  the  navigation  of  pubUc  waters  for  that  purpose,  but  also  the  purchase,  sale,  and 
exchange  of  commodities."  Now,  observe  what  word  brings  in  that  enlargement  It 
is  not  'intercourse;"  it  is  not  the  phrase  ''intercourse  between  the  citizens  or  inhab- 
itants of  the  different  States,"  because  that,  as  every  English  grammarian  knows, 
means  primarily  merely  the  people  themselves  traveling  to  and  fro.  At  most  it 
means  them  and  their  personal  effects,  and  the  writing  of  letters,  and  that  kind  of 
thing;  and  they  in  a  sense  show  that  they  mean  only  that  by  ''intercourse,"  because 
where  in  the  last  part  of  the  same  sentence  they  are  defining  these  two  words  they 
say  the  first  "includes  not  only  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property,  but  the 
navigation  of  public  waters  for  that  purpose."  That  is  what  they  mean  by  iTUer- 
course;  but  they  add  a  word,  and  the  word  here  is  found  for  the  first  time — "inter- 
state commerce  consists  of  intercourse  and  traffic.**  Now,  that  is  the  word  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  adopted  as  the  final  general  large  word  for  the  modern  view  of 
interstate  commerce — the  word  traffic;  and  they  define  it,  as  you  will  see,  in  the  last 
sentence,  "but  also  the  purchase,  sale,  and  exchange  of  commodities."  Now,  as  we 
know,  the  court  has  held  many  times  that  a  contract  is  a  commodity.  The  word 
"commodity"  is  also  very  broad. 

That  phrase,  "purchase,  sale,  and  exchange  of  commodities,"  is  what  they  really 
define  to  be  their  meaning  of  the  word  ' '  traffic. ' '  They  make  that  word  the  key  word, 
and  I  think  that  if  you  will  adopt  it  you  will  see  that  the  proposed  act  would  then 
mean  to  go  to  the  length  of  covering  everything  and  all  things  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  or  will  hold  to  be  "commerce  among  the  States." 

Mr.  Clabke.  If  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  goods  made  may  be  interstate  com- 
merce under  that  decision,  would  not  a  contract  ordering  the  same  goods  to  be 
manufactured  be  in  the  nature  of  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Undoubtedly,  if  you  could  show  that  the  contract  was  made  in  a 
different  State;  but  I  need  not  point  out  how  easily  it  could  be  evaded  by  simply 
dating  the  contract  in  the  same  State. 

Mr.  Clarkb.  Then  does  not  that  come  very  near  to  holding  that  under  the  inter- 
state-commerce power  manufacturing  is  a  part  of  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  should  hardly  say  so.  Firstly,  we  have  these  definite  decisions  I 
have  already  quoted  that  it  is  not.  Secondly,  manufacturing  is  not  a  contract  to  buy 
goods  where  they  are  manufactured.  I  think  the  words  of  this  case  go  very  far,  and 
that  is  why  I  stated  it  last;  and  it  is  on  that  decision  principally  that  I  rely  for  this 
whole  doctrine. 

There  is  only  one  other  reason  why  I  want  to  stick  to  this  general  term,  and  that 
is  that  I  should  be  very  much  afraid  of  the  question  that  might  be  raised  by  the 
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people  who  are  opposing  this  law,  or  by  a  company  that  did  not  wish  to  come  under 
the  law,  if  the  law  were  ever  made  mandatory  (which  I  am  not  going  to  suggest, 
however),  namely,  that  being  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  in  part,  or  as  a  result, 
or  as  an  instance,  does  not  make  a  corporation  an  interstate-commerce  corporation. 
That  argument  will  be  used  for  all  it  is  worth,  and  it  is  also  another  reason  why  we 
avoid  definition.  If  we  should  attempt  to  say  that  a  corporation  which  manufactures 
or  which  makes  contracts  for  goods  manufactured  in  other  States  than  where  it  is 
chartered  is  an  interstate  corporation  or  company,  the  objectors  to  our  law — ^for 
instance,  a  corporation  chartered  to  make  chairs  in  Massachusetts — would  say  that 
because  they  sell  those  chairs  or  even  make  contracts  to  manufacture  and  deliver 
those  chairs  in  other  States  sometimes,  or  even  very  often,  it  is  not,  therefore,  an 
interstate  corporation.  So  I  wish  again  to  leave  to  the  court  to  go  just  as  far  as 
they  will  on  that  point  without  attempting  to  define,  and  thereby  running  the  risk 
of  objection  to  the  bill  and  to  its  constitutionality  if  enacted. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  PROPOSED   LAW. 

The  crucial  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  that  I  will  suggest  as  the  possible  one,  as 
a  constitutional  one,  is,  of  course,  the  necessary  first  section,  which  defines  what 
Congress  is  going  to  do,  and  in  a  sense  determines  whether  the  whole  thing  be  con- 
stitutional or  not.  Afterwards  you  will  put  in  all  the  regulations  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  see  fit  to  recommend  for  such  a  Federal  law;  but  this  first  section  must 
clearly  define  what  Congress  is  going  to  do,  to  whom  the  law  applies.  And  this  first 
section  here  is  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  boiling  down  and  a  great  deal  of  leaving 
out,  and  is  now  very  brief;  but  I  think  it  would  be  constitutional.    I  will  read  it 

''Any  State  corporation  engaged  in  interstate  commerce '' — ^I  wish  to  get  both  1^;8  to 
stand  on;  I  say,  not  only,  a  corporation  organized  for  the  purpose  of,  but  one  which 
actually  is,  because  one  might  be  upheld  by  the  court  and  the  other  fail — ''Any  State 
corporation  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,"  and  there  I  had  put  in  "in  whole  or 
in  part,''  and  after  much  debate  upon  that  with  myself  I  left  it  out,  because,  it  seems, 
to  use  that  phrase  "in  whole  or  in  part,''  if  it  would  be  used  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  interpreting  this  act  of  Congress,  would  be  unnecessary;  and  if  it  would  not  be 
read  in  by  the  court,  is  unconstitutional.  Now,  although  I  do  not  want  to  double 
arguments  on  this  pointy  that  is  a  very  important  one  upon  the  question  why  we 
should  not  attempt  to  define  too  closely.  Congress  has  no  power  to  make  defini- 
tions of  what  is  interstate  commerce.  That  is  a  point  of  law.  That  power  rests  only 
with  the  Supreme  Court.  Therefore,  if  Congress  attempts  to  define,  one  of  two  things 
must  happen;  either  the  definition  will  be  unnecessary — in  other  words,  oither  the 
law  will  define  a  thiUg  which  the  court  will  in  fact  find  is  interstate  commerce  when 
the  case  arises,  in  which  case  definition  is  unnecessary  and  not  wise,  because,  as  I 
have  said,  all  definitions  narrow — or  the  definition  itself  will  be  unconstitutional. 
No  amount  of  piling  up  of  statements,  at  the  beginning  of  this  act  of  Congress,  of  the 
kind  of  corporation  that  you  mean  to  include,  will  amount  to  anything  a^  all,  except 
as  showing  the  intention  of  Congress.  I  had  at  one  time  put  in  "  in  whole  or  in  part " 
I  now  have  "either  by  transportation  or  by  other  traffic  or  commerce."  I  think  it 
is  wise  to  gp  so  far,  because  you  may  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  inten- 
tion of  this  act  is  not  merely  to  cover  instrumentalities  of  transportation,  railways, 
ferries,  telegraph,  or  express  companies,  and  so  on,  or  bills  of  lading,  but  that  it  tries 
or  means  and  intends  to  go  further  and  cover  trade  or  what  the  Court  has  defined  as 
"traffic,"  and  then  do  as  I  have  shown  was  done  in  this  last  case  I  quoted,  make  the 
word  *  *  traffic ' '  what  we  call  an  artificial  word ;  that  is,  as  every  lawyer  will  bear  me  out, 
a  word  which  means  a  great  deal  more  in  the  law  than  it  means  in  ordinary  English 
grammar.  That  is  the  law's  definition  of  the  "artificial"  phrase.  An  example,  for 
instance:  Many  States  in  the  West  have  statutes  which  say  that  the  word  "grant" 
in  a  deed  implies  a  great  many  contracts  and  warranties.    A  simple  use  of  the  word 
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"grant"  legally  embraces  all  that;  and  so  the  word  ''grant''  becomes  an  artificial 
word.  So  I  hold  that  this  decision  of  the  Addystone  Pipe  case  and  others  that  lead 
up  to  it  have  made  that  word  that  I  speak  of,  traffic,  an  ''artificial ''  word,  and  a  word 
of  the  broadest  comprehension;  and  that  is  the  word  I  should  wish  very  much  to  go 
into  the  first  section  of  this  bill.  Now,  I  will  read  the  thing  in  the  whole.  I  have 
only  read  one  sentence  so  far. 

"Any  State  corporation  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  or  any  number  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  desirous  of  forming  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in 
interstate  commerce,  either  by  the  transportation  of  persons  or  property,  or  by  other 
traffic  or  commerce  among  the  States,  may  be  organized  as  a  Federal  corporation 
under  this  act,  and  as  such  may  sue  or  be  impleaded  in  the  Federal  courts,  and  such 
corporation  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation  under  the  laws  of  any  State  except  as  to 
property  actually  situated  within  such  State.'' 

A   PERMISSIVE  STATUTE   PREFBBABLB. 

The  last  part  of  this  proposed  first  section  leads  to  the  next  recommendation  I 
shall  certainly  make  the  Ck)mmission.  That  is,  even  if  this  be  done  at  all,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  wise,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Commission  already  think  so,  to  make  this 
a  tnandatory  statute;  that  is,  to  provide  that  any  corporations  or  persons  doing  this 
business  must  organize  under  the  Federal  statute.  ^  Such  a  law  would  be,  in  the  first 
place,  altogether  impossible  of  any  practical  acceptance,  I  think  now,  at  the  hands 
of  the  people  in  their  present  temper;  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  go  through  Congress; 
and  it  is  really  too  sudden;  it  is  too  radical.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  make  this  a 
permissive  statute,  it  becomes  at  once,  in  a  sense,  experimental;  you  neutralize  an 
immense  amount  of  opposition.  Those  corporations  only  will  come  in  which  most 
undoubtedly  belong  to  the  class  intended,  and  which,  from  the  very  fact  that  they 
came  in  voluntarily,  will  be  desirous  of  making  the  law  a  success  and  will  work 
fairly  under  the  statute  proposed. 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  TAXATION. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Suppose  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  now  including  the  Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington  and  Baltimore  and-  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  proper,  and  the 
branch  of  the  old  Camden  and  Amboy,  should  come  in  under  that  act  to  form  a 
national  corporation  under  your  provision.  They  could  not  be  taxed  except  for  the 
property  located  in  the  State.  What  would  become  of  the  franchise  tax  on  which 
we  are  running  our  public  schools?. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  put  in  that  word  taxation  rather  by  way  of  suggesting  the  point  I 
am  coming  to  next,  namely,  of  the  inducement  that  we  want  to  offer  to  all  in  order 
that  somebody  may  oi^nize  under  this  law;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  should  be 
thought  of  a  little  more  carefully.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  the  franchise  tax 
which,  at  least  in  my  State  [Massachusetts],  is  regarded  as  a  tax  on  stock,  might  be 
amended  so  as  to  be  a  tax  on  property. 

Mr.  Gardner.  In  our  State  [New  Jersey]  we  add  together  the  value  of  stock  and 
debt,  and  the  difference  between  that  sum  and  the  amount  of  tangible  property 
found  IP  reckoned  as  franchise. 

Mr.  Stihson.  We  have  practically  the  same  law  in  Massachusetts.  We  take  the 
market  value  of  all  stock.    We  do  not  include  the  debt  because  we 

Mr.  Gardner.  There  is  the  point  If  you  add  the  debt  to  the  value  of  the  stock, 
and  then  assess  everything  you  can  find  a  value  for,  the  difference  between  the  two 
becomes  the  franchise  tax.  It  is  held  that  the  only  way  to  get  the  value  of  a  farm, 
for  instance,  is  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  and  the  amount  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  SnMSON.  Our  law  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  one;  take  the  value  of  the 
stock  and  from  that  deduct  the  value  of  the  tangible  property. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Now,  you  have  entirely  left  out  the  debt  You  have  lost  all  the 
property  that  is  represented  by  the  debt. 
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Mr.  Stimson.  I  am  not  quite  sure;  I  may  be  wrong  on  that  statement  I  am  not 
quite  clear  that  the  MaasachuBetts  doctrine  is  not  a  little  more  logical.  In  other 
words,  suppose  a  corporation  worth  $1,000,000  in  stock  had  $1,000,000  worth  of  debt, 
and  the  stock  was  now  worth  $1,000,000.  Suppose  that  debt  were  to  be  wiped  out 
to-morrow.  It  would  be  worth  $2,000,000.  Now,  that  money  would  have  to  come 
from  somewhere.  In  other  words,  is  not  the  market  value  of  the  stock  determined 
by  consideration  of  the  amount  of  debt  outstanding  against  the  company? 

Mr.  Gardnbr.  It  is;  and,  therefore,  under  your  sjrstem  you  are  deducting  the  debt 
and  you  aro  not  assessing  for  the  whole  value  of  the  property.  If  the  market  value 
of  the  stock  be  a  million  dollars  it  is  subject  to  the  indebtedness  the  same  as  a 
mortgage 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  would  say  as  to  that  that  I  would  rather  not  debate  that  principle; 
the  recommendations  that  I  make  may  well  be  altered  somewhat,  and  if  we  think 
that  as  now  drawn  they  would  exclude  franchise  taxation,  it  is  very  easy  to  put  in  a 
word  to  cure  it. 

RIGHT  OF  A  grrATB  TO  TAX  A  FEDERAL  FRANCHISE. 

There  are  things  that  we  have  got  to  look  out  for  on  both  sides.  The  old  case 
of  McCuUoch  against  Maryland — the  first  Federal  bank  case,  away  back  under 
Marshall — held  that  the  States  had  no  power  to  tax  any  Federal  corporation,  on  the 
ground  that  the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy.  If  you  wish  double  taxation 
it  Is  a  thing  that  is  constitutional  to  do.  However,  as  it  is  an  excise  tax,  you  must 
understand  if  you  modify  that  phrase  so  as  to  leave  also  the  possibility  of  franchise 
taxation  to  the  State,  you  will  be  having  double  taxation,  which  will  of  course  heav- 
ily handicap  these  corporations.  Under  the  modem  theory  of  taxation  a  State  has 
only  the  right  to  tax  tangible  property  within  its  borders.  Take  the  American  Tele- 
phone Company — ^it  is  largely  dependent  on  property  outside  of  Massachusetts. 
From  a  national  point  of  view  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  no  right  to  tax  that 
property;  so  that  if  you  take  that  horn  of  the  dilemma  and  keep  the  whole  system  of 
franchise  taxation,  necessarily  the  Government  must  have  power  to  tax  these  things 
also.  Fart  of  the  very  advantage  of  this  scheme  is  the  Government  regulation  we 
anticipate,  from  the  reports  that  will  be  required  in  order  to  have  the  national  tax 
assessed.  So  I  am  quite  clear  that  these  corporations  must  and  should  be  taxed  by 
the  Federal  Government  also.  If  you  contemplate  a  double  franchise  taxation  you 
will  find  it  harder  to  get  corporations  oiganized  under  this  act  of  Congress.  Even  as 
the  section  is  now  drawn,  you  allow  the  State  to  tax  all  tangible  property.  The 
State  has  no  hirther  right  to  tax  an3rthing,  for  it  is  a  Federal  corporation.  If  you 
give  the  State  that  power  you  will  destroy  the  practical  result  of  your  bill,  and  in  the 
second  place  be  doing  in  a  sense  a  kind  of  injustice.  The  general  theory  is  against 
double  taxation.  Indeed,  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
not  upset  the  whole  thing  and  say  you  have  no  power  to  give  the  State  the  right  to 
tax  a  Federal  franchise. 

The  object  of  putting  in  these  two  or  three  things  at  the  end  of  that  first  section  is 
that  they  aro  advantageous  to  the  proposed  corporations.  If  your  act  is  permissive, 
obviously  you  must  offer  some  advantage  to  people  to  oi^ganize  in  this  way,  because 
they  will  naturally  be  somewhat  shy.  They  will  know  that  they  are  subject  to 
national  taxation,  which  State  corporations  now  practically  aro  not,  and  they  would 
distinctly  hesitate,  I  think,  beforo  organizing  as  a  Federal  corporation  unless,  to  put 
it  plainly,  you  make  it  worth  their  while.  Now,  the  two  obvious  and  constitutional 
ways  of  making  it  worth  their  while — I  might  say  necessary  ways — are  these  two  men- 
tioned here,  namely,  that  they  will  be  released  from  any  control  of  a  State,  and  from 
any  taxation,  except  on  such  property  as  such  a  corporation  actually  chooses  to  put 
in  any  such  State;  and  that  they  will  have  the  right  in  all  cases  to  go  to  the  Federal 
courts. 
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Those  two  advantages  I  believe  are  very  great,  indeed,  and  I  believe  that  only 
those  two  advantages  put  into  this  act  (and  undoubtedly  the  Commission  might  sug- 
gest many  other  advantages)  as  a  bait  offered,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  get  a  great 
many  of  the  large  corporations  to  come  in  under  this  act. 

Mr.  LiTCHMAN.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  getting  legislation  from  Con- 
gress that  is  going  to  take  away  an  income  that  amounts  in  some  States  to  millions 
of  dollani? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  should  think,  yes;  that  is  a  practical  question;  I  am  not  a  politi- 
cian. I  think  that  if  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  against  trusts,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  feeling  is  strong  enough  to  make  the  States  relinquish  such  franchise  taxa- 
tion as  they  now  get  from  those  corporations  which  do  an  interstate  business.  Of 
course,  we  must  remember  this  does  not  apply  to  all.  Many  of  the  States — most  of 
them — don't  tax  franchises  very  heavily.  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  laws  of  a 
great  many  States  that  hardly  tax  them  at  all.  It  is  only  as  a  rule  in  the  Eastern 
and  older  States  that  we  have  developed  a  very  heavy  or  complex  system  of  excise 
tax. 

Mr.  Gardnbr.  Is  it  not  heavy  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes;  Illinois  and  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  but  many  of  the 
States  do  not  get  any. 

TRANSPORTATION   AND   MANUFACrURB  COMBINED. 

Mr.  Clark B.  Suppose  an  interstate  railroad  like  the  Pennsylvania  acquires  mining 
properties  and  manufacturing  properties  and  carries  on  those  kinds  of  business, 
whether  under  its  name  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  or  under  the  names 
of  manufacturirg  companies,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  engagse  in  interstate  commerce 
and  makes  contracts  for  the  production  and  delivery  of  goods  at  a  price  which  is 
lumped,  embracing  the  cost  of  production,  with  its  profit,  and  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, with  its  profit  Does  not  that  so  far  involve  manufacturing  that  under  the 
interstate-commerce  powers  of  the  Constitution  a  charter  might  be  granted  which 
would  permit  the  doing  of  all  that  business,  and  which  would  involve  the  power 
which  regulates  a  contract  or  every  branch  of  it? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  should  think  so.  Of  course  in  that  connection  I  would  point  out 
that  this  law  should  be  made  as  simple  as  possible  in  the  first  instance.  Assuming 
that  we  want  to  be  as  simple  as  possible,  if  we  get  the  public  favor,  it  would  very 
readily  be  amended,  especially  this  first  section,  to  cover  other  cases.  I  have  not 
thought  it  wise  to  complicate  the  thing  at  all,  because  there  are  objections  enough  to 
the  law,  stated  in  the  most  harmless  form  it  could  be  put  in.  It  might  be  very  pos- 
sible a  mandatory  act  of  Congress  would  be  wanted  to  say  that  a  corporation  which 
is  primarily  a  railroad,  and  which  in  fact  does  also  a  manufacturing,  mining,  or  other 
business,  should  be  considered  to  come  under  this  section,  or  something  of  that  sort; 
but  generally,  as  we  all  know,  in  radical  legislation  it  is  wise  to  get  the  door  open  at 
first  before  you  broaden  the  proposition. 

APPLICATION  to  RAILROADS  OPTIONAL. 

If  you  do  not  want  this  bill  to  apply  to  railroads,  you  can  say  so;  it  is  entirely 
constitutional  to  do  so.  You  can  limit  it  to  those  interstate-commerce  corporations 
which  are  engaged  only  in  trading  commodities,  or  to  anything  else  you  choose.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  States  will  be  able  to  get  just  as  much  tax  as  they  do  now 
as  the  bill  is  now  drawn,  and  especially  so  far  as  railroads  are  concerned.  From  other 
companies,  which,  however,  mostly  do  not  do  an  interstate  business,  such  as  State 
banking  companies  or  mortgage  companies,  they  might  not  be  able  to;  but  as  it 
will  be  quite  impossible  for  the  Federal  courts  to  prevent  the  State  taxation  upon 
property  unless  it  comes  to  the  point  of  confiscation,  I  have  no  apprehension  on  that 
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score.  At  the  same  time  if  this  bill  were  to  be  finally  recommended  and  you  were 
to  say  we  do  not  wish  it  to  apply  to  raiiroads,  it  might  be  done. 

I  am  of  the  legal  opinion  that  this  section  of  the  bill,  as  drawn,  would  apply  to  all 
corporations  whi^h  in  fact  have  agencies  to  sell  and  exchange  in  more  than  one 
State,  and  which  do,  and  are  willing  to  say  they  do,  an  interstate  traffic  business. 
Whether  we  are  wise  in  going  after  the  trusts  in  this  way  I  am  coming  to  later,  but 
most  unquestionably  this  bill  does  go  after  trusts;  Railroads  primarily  are  interstate 
trade  corporations.  Unless  you  make  an  expressed  exception,  this  bill  will  include 
railroads;  but  I  was  not  thinking  of  railroads  at  all  when  I  considered  it.  I  see  no 
objection  to  the  phrase  that  they  be  allowed  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  Federal  courts. 
It  would  probably  be  law  anyhow,  and  the  only  object  in  stating  it  in  the  bill,  as  I 
fiaid,  is  as  a  kind  of  bcut  to  the  large  combinations  to  organize  under  this  law. 

As  to  the  other  point— that  of  taxation — I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  them  in.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  mere  right  to 
sue  and  be  sued  would  be  enough ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  doubt  very  much  whether, 
if  Federal  corporations  are  organized  under  this  bill,  you  will  find  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  sustaining  heavy  tax  laws  upon  the  franchises;  that  is,  upon 
the  corporate  existence  of  those  corporations.  Loss  of  State  taxation  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  practical  objections  to  this  one  of  the  three  lines  of  action. 

FEDERAL  INCORPORATION   AND  CONTROL.' 

If,  therefore,  these  inducements  arb  sufficient,  as  I  think  they  are,  to  get  these 
great  combinations  to  come  in  under  the  law,  and  if,  as  I  believe,  the  courts  would 
hold  that  when  they  said  that  they  were  organized  and  were  doing  an  interstate 
business,  and  when  in  fact  they  manufactured  and  sold  and  exchanged  in  more  than 
one  State  and  made  contracts  in  more  than  one  State,  the  law  would  apply  and  hold 
to  these  corporations,  you  wouItL  at  once  have  the  national  bureau  of  reports  and  of 
taxation,  which,  as  it  collected  the  taxes,  would  require  all  the  reports  which  were 
needed  about  these  companies.  Every  kind  of  information  would  be  given  that  Con- 
gress chose  to  say  it  wanted;  any  kind  of  r^^ulation  could  be  put  on,  without  any 
exception,  that  Congress  chose  to  put  on.  Even  the  fourteenth  amendment  would 
not  apply,  because  these  corporations,  being  created  by  Congress,  could  be  destroyed 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  LoRiMBR.  Would  it  be  possible  to  so  regulate  those  corporations  as  to  prevent 
them  from  underselling  in  certain  localities  in  order  to  drive  out  competition? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Certainly;  anything  imaginable.  There  is  not  anything  Congress 
might  not  do.  You  would  then  go  on,  subject  only  to  the  danger  of  driving  them  to 
relinquish  their  Federal  charters,  and  impose  any  restrictions  you  chose.  By  the 
way,  it  will  be  important  to  put  a  section  in  this  bill — the  usual  section — ^that 
Congress  shall  at  any  time  have  power  to  revise  and  modify  the  charter.  Con- 
gress would  have  the  full  regulation  of  them.  It  would  be  an  object  lesson.  The 
country  would  get  used  to  the  act.  We  should  hope  that  most  of  the  large  cor- 
porations now  created  by  the  States,  which  in  fact  do  an  interstate  business, 
would  choose  to  come  under  this  law  and  take  out  a  Federal  charter.  Finally, 
after  experience  and  success  with  the  legislation,  it  would  be  a  fair  subject  of  con- 
sideration then  for  Congress  to  make  the  !  Jiw  mandatory.  In  other  words,  if  it  had 
created  a  means  by  which  corporations  could  well  and  satisfactorily  do  this  immense 
business  in  the  country  that  is  now  done  by  these  large  corporations,  and  many  of 
the  combinations  that  came  in  and  stayed  in  showed  that  they  could  do  so,  and  it 
went  along  all  right,  it  would  then  be  practical  politics  and  reasonable,  and  would 
not  arouse  opposition  at  that  time,  for  Congress  to  pass  another  law  providing  that 
no  State  corporation  should  in  the  future  do  an  interstate-commerce  business,  but 
that  all  such  business  should  be  conducted  by  these  Federal  corporations.    That,  I  am 
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quite  sure,  is  the  way  to  get  at  it  As  a  lawyer  in  New  York  who  is  largely  engaged 
in  these  matters  expressed  it  to  me,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  '*  toll  them  in''  first.  When 
you  have  got  them  in  and  have  got  them  organized  under  the  Federal  law,  regulated 
and  improved  so  that  you  will  not  drive  them  out,  and  the  thing  goes  on  until  you 
have  a  recognized  succes^l  system,  then,  if  you  will,  you  may  require  that  all  this 
interstate-commerce  business  shall  be  conducted  by  Federal  corporations,  if  by  corpo- 
rations at  all. 

I  think  that  such  a  law  would  be  constitutional.  I  think  that  in  so  far  as  I  have 
now  gone  in  the  statement  it  would  work;  that  Ts,  that  a  permissive  law  of  this  sort 
would  work  with  the  bureau  to  be  established,  which  should  be  the  oiganism,  in  the 
first  place,  to  grant  charters,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  direct  the  operation  of  them, 
and,  in  the  third  place,  to  tax  such  corporations. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Is  there  not  something  illogical  in  that?  We  have  gone  after  all 
sorts  of  trusts  on  the  ground  that  they  do  so  many  bad  things  that  the  public  good 
requires  that  they  be  rounded  up  and  their  powers  curtailed.  We  then  assume  that 
if  we  just  give  them  an  opportunity  under  a  national  bill  the  managers  of  these  cor- 
porations are  all  so  good  that  they  will  come  in  and  say,  **  Regulate  us;  prevent  us 
from  doing  these  bad  things;  make  us  real  good  boys  right  off." 

Mr.  Stimson.  That  point  I  was  going  to  cover  in  my  closing  remarks  on  this  theme — 
as  to  the  objections  and  results  of  such  a  law;  but  one  thing  that  I  have  said  might 
well  be  recalled.  Yes;  these  corporations  should  in  the  first  instance  be  induced  to 
come  in  under  the  Federal  law.  In  the  second  place,  they  should  be  regulated,  pos- 
sibly, more  and  more  strictly  under  that  Federal  law.  But  in  the  third  place  I  also 
added  that  when  the  thing  had  got  so  that  it  worked  and  proved  to  be  all  right  aa  a 
working  organism,  and  the  public  were  content  with  that  kind  of  Federal  corpora- 
tion and  its  regulation,  then  we  could  slam  the  door;  then  we  could  stop  them  from 
going  back  to  organize  the  State  corporations  at  any  moment  by  simply  saying  that 
no  State  shall  in  the  future  charter  corporations  of  this  sort.  I  don't  propose,  in 
other  words,  by  any  means,  that  the  course  of  events  shall  be  so  .as  to  make  it 
always  better  for  these  great  corporations  to  be  under  this  proposed  statute.  They 
are  now  under  existing  State  statutes,  strict  or  lax.  I  think  this  a  matter  of  such 
complexity  that  we  must  not  be  limited  by  what  we  do  in  the  first  instance.  It 
would  be  debated  by  all  people  interested,  by  people  of  learning  and  authority,  and 
very  much  debated,  of  course,  in  Congress.  I  am  convinced  that  the  public  mind 
would  understand  ultimately,  though  it  might  not  at  first. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  only  alternative  is  to  make  the  law  mandatory,  and  that  I 
am  convinced  would  not  go.  I  doubt  even  if  the  Supreme  Ck>urt,  in  its  present  tem- 
per, would  sustain  a  mandatory  statute  which  took  away  from  a  State  the  pow^r  to 
charter  corporations;  and  I  am  very  certain  it  is  not  a  matter  which  would  be 
regarded  at  all  seriously  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  I  think  that  the  public  temper, 
even  in  what  we  have  heard  said  in  this  room,  shows  that.  It  is  very  wise  when 
yon  are  going  from  one  system  to  another  to  leave  the  old  bridge  to  stand  while  you 
are  building  a  new  one.  We  now  have  some  Federal  and  State  corporations  existing 
at  the  same  time.  There  is  nothing  illogical  and  nothing  that  is  not  highly  expedi- 
ent in  having  these  Federal  corporations  given  life  by  Congress  and  r^^lated  until 
we  thoroughly  see  that  we  can  do  all  we  wish  by  Federal  legislation  before  the  door 
is  closed  upon  the  present  power  of  the  State.    But  now  for  the  other  side. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  ought  to  point  out  what  doubtless  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion individually  have  foreseen  would  be  the  results,  the  necessary  l^al  consequences, 
of  such  a  drastic  alteration  in  our  legislation  as  any  such  measure  as  this  would  be. 
As  Mr.  Gardner  has  just  stated,  in  order  to  make  the  legislation  not  a  cover  and  a 
nest  for  objectionable  trusts  and  corporations,  it  must  necessarily  be  stricter  than  the 
laws  at  least  of  aU  the  States  now  are  on  corporations.  In  other  words,  it  must  be 
better;  it  really  ought  to  be  better  than  the  best  State — than  the  State  law  which  is 
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best  on  the  subject  of  combinations  of  this  sort.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  very  much 
better  than  the  worst  State.  If  it  be  only  better  than  the  worst  State — this  Federal 
control — ^the  really  weak  corporations  will  of  course  continue  to  organize  under  the 
law,  let  us  say,  of  Arizona  or  Porto  Rico.  Therefore  your  whole  scheme  is  of  no 
ultimate  value  against  the  evil  doer  until  you,  as  I  expressed  it,  slam  the  door. 
That  means  until  you  take  away  from  the  States  the  power  to  create  any  corpora- 
tions which  do  an  interstate  business.  If  the  Supreme  Court  should  hold  that  this 
law  means  doing  interstate  business  in  part  and  not  in  the  whole,  that  decision 
will  also  vest  Congress  with  the  power  of  taking  away  from  the  States  the  power  to 
create  any  corporation,  almost,  to  do  business  at  all.  For  few  corporations  in  these 
times  exist  that  do  not  do  at  least  some  interstate-commerce  business.  Furthermore, 
consider  the  proportion  of  the  business  of  the  whole  country  that  is  now  done  by  cor- 
porations as  against  the  proportion  which  is  now  done  by  individuals  and  partner- 
ships. I  can  speak  with  no  expert  authority  on  that  point,  but  from  my  observation 
of  my  own  State  and  of  New  York,  the  two  States  where  I  practice  law,  I  should  be 
very  much  surprised  if  the  bulk  of  business  was  not  now  done  by  corporations.  I 
should  be  very  much  surprised  if  much  more  than  the  bulk  of  the  productive,  the 
manufacturing  kind,  of  business  was  not  done  by  corporations;  and  also,  I  think, 
nearly  all  the  transportation,  telephone,  and  express  business  is  done  by  corporations. 
Take  manufacturing;  in  my  country,  at  least,  a  mill  that  for  50  years  was  run  by  a 
&ther  and  son  is  now  run  by  a  company.  I  think  an  immense  percentage  of  the 
manufacturing  business  is  now  done  by  corporations.  I  think,  too,  the  transporta- 
tion is  wholly  done  by  corporations,  and  I  even  think  that  a  good  deal  of  the  merely 
trading  or  mercantile  business  is  done  by  corporations. 

Mr.  Gardner.  In  the  last  analysis  of  the  thing,  would  it  not  be  true  that  almost 
all  of  the  business  of  the  States  now  is  practically  of  an  interstate-commerce  charac- 
ter? Suppose,  for  instance,  a  company  was  oi*ganized  to  make  saws  in  Burlington 
and  sell  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  Pennsylvania,  or  if  they  bought 
their  steel  somewhere  else,  and  in  turn  bought  billets  from  the  mines  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; the  complexity  of  our  business,  with  the  purchase  of  raw  material  from  one 
place  and  the  manufacture  in  another,  puts  us  in  such  a  position  that  there  is  almoQjt 
no  commerce  entirely  free  from  the  element  of  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  think  Mr.  Gardner's  statement  amplifies  a  line  of  thought  that  I 
am  now  on.  I  agree  very  much  with  what  he  said.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  our 
Supreme  Court  under  this  act  might  say  that  interstate  commerce  meant  what  a 
company  did  with  its  own  business,  and  not  in  the  fact  that  it  bought  its  material 
in  one  State  and  sold  it  where  it  might  choose  to.  They  might  conceivably  draw 
the  line  there — they  might  say  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  company  made  saws  in 
Burlington  and  bought  iron  in  Pennsylvania  did  not  make  it  an  interstate  company. 

Recourse  in  all  instances  would  be  given  to  the  Federal  courts.  I  think  it  there- 
fore important  to  point  out  that  any  such  measure  as  this  would  be  the  most  radical 
and  the  most  revolutionary — I  do  not  use  the  word  in  a  bad  sense  necessarily — 1^^ 
lation  ever  passed  in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  was  the  result  of 
the  civil  war.  The  notion  of  '*  State  rights,*'  what  remains  of  it,  would  be  riddled. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  people  would  be  taken  from  the  control  of 
their  own  States  and  their  own  courts  and  put  under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Government  For  in  regulating  these  Federal  corporations  Congress  would  control 
not  only  their  relations  with  sellers  and  buyers,  with  their  creditors  and  stockholders, 
but  with  the  labor  they  employed  national  eight  hour  laws  would  become  possible 
without  constitutional  amendment. 

JURISDICTION  OP   FEDERAL  AND   STATE  COURTS. 

You  would  undoubtedly  put  power  enough  in  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
trusts.     There  would  be  no  danger  al)out  that^  [)rovided  they  wished  to  exert  it;  but 
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in  handing  that  power  over  you  would  take,  it  really  seems  to  me,  more  than  half  of 
the  present  local  self-government  powers  of  the  States,  under  the  regulation  by 
Congress  on  the  one  hand,  and,  furthermore,  under  the  r^^lation  by  the  Federal 
courts  as  against  those  of  the  State.  For,  after  all,  what  are  the  rights  of  the 
people?  They  are  defined  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  three  or  four 
different  terms — life,  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the  right  of  property. 
Life  you  would  not  take  away;  liberty  you  would  not  take  away;  but  very  largely 
you  would  take  away  property  rights  from  State  control  and  put  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  Grovemment  at  Washington.  In  so  far  as  the  pursuit  of  happiness  depends 
upon  property  in  corporate  form,  you  would  hand  that  over  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment also. 

Mr.  Clarke.  You  mean  personal  property? 

Mr.  Stimson.  More  particularly;  but  even  real  estate  would  be  dragged  in,  so  far 
as  it  became  the  property  of  a  corporation.  All  corporations  rent  and  own  real 
estate.  The  value  of  real  estate  in  any  locality  depends  on  the  corporations.  Sub- 
stantially all  property  rights  would  ultimately  be  dragged  into  the  Federal  courts 
and  under  the  legislation  of  Congress.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  legal  result.  I 
have  talked  with  many  lawyers  and  I  am  bound  to  say  they  state  it  quite  as  strongly 
as  I  do. 

I  suppose  this  is  merely  a  twice-told  tale.  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion have  thought  it  out.  But  I  did  not  think  I  should  close  this  branch  of  one  of  the 
three  remedies  without  pointing  out  these  necessary  I'^al  consequences.  Centraliza- 
tion, so  far  as  property  is  concerned,  will  obtain  to  a  degree  never  dreamed  of  at  any 
previous  time.  It  may  be  it  is  wise.  It  may  be  that  these  corporations  are  so  big  as  to 
have  got  beyond  State  lines.  It  may  be  wise  not  to  allow  any  artificial  creatures 
for  doing  business  to  be  created  by  the  States.  It  would  practically  end  in  forbidding 
artificial  creatures  except  those  called  into  being  by  the  National  Grovemment.  I  am 
not  saying  that  in  the  course  of  100  years  that  may  not  turn  out  a  wise  thing,  but  I 
do  think  I  ought  to  call  attention  to  the  immensity  of  it. 

Mr.  Phillips.  In  regard  to  the  judicial  system.  Would  it  not  require  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Federal  courts 

Mr.  Stimson.  They  would  have  to  be  expanded  enormously.  In  our  State  the 
lawyers  dislike  the  Federal  courts.  Every  lawyer  in  Massachusetts  will  stay  so  long 
as  he  possibly  can  in  the  State  courts,  because  the  State  courts  have  always  been  bet- 
ter. They  are  much  more  speedy,  and  they  have  usually  as  good  judges  and  better 
juries.  In  the  West  I  have  found  in  my  own  experience  that  the  contrary  is  true. 
I  know  of  States  where  if  your  case  is  a  sound  one  you  go  into  the  Federal  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  State  courts;  but  that  is  not  the  case  in  New  England.  You  would 
have  to  more  than  double  the  number  of  Federal  judges  if  this  legislation  is  to  be 
effective. 

If  you  look  through  the  dockets  of  the  courts  to-day — the  important  cases  that 
(X>me  into  the  equity  courts — I  do  not  believe  there  is  more  than  one  case  in  ten  where 
neither  party  to  the  case  is  a  corporation.  Of  course  I  am  not  talking  about  the  per- 
sonal injury  cases  and  that  sort  of  thing,  which  are  usually  the  cases  that  are  now 
brought  in  our  common-law  courts,  though  those  are  usually  brought  against  corpo- 
rations for  damages  to  persons  or  property.  The  important  causes  with  us  are  the 
equity  cases.  Those  are  the  cases  which  concern  large  amounts  of  property;  and  I 
predict  you  will  find  much  more  than  half  the  cases  have  a  corporation  as  either 
plaintiff  or  defendant. 

Under  this  legislation,  not  at  the  start  but  at  the  end — ^we  are  bound  to  contemplate 
the  end  in  considering  it — ^the  great  bulk  of  these  cases  would  go  into  the  Federal 
courts.  I  believe,  roughly  speaking,  you  would  be  taking  away  half  the  business 
from  the  State  cou^is  and  putting  it  into  the  Federal  courts. 

Certain  advantages  would  result.  You  would  get  a  uniform  series  of  decisions. 
You  would  get  rid  of  the  conflict  of  law  that  now  exists  between  the  States. 
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Bepresentative  Gardnbr.  What  would  be  the  effect  in  the  way  of  casee  that  would 
be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court?  There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  all  powerful 
persons  and  corporations  to  carry  cases  to  the  courts  of  last  resort.  Suppose  one- 
half  the  present  business  was  turned  into  the  Federal  courts,  and  the  same  propor- 
«tion  as  now  were  carried  to  the  court  of  last  resort? 

Mr.  Stimson.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  only  get  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  limited 
number  of  cases.  You  never  get  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  ordinary  cases.  You  stop 
at  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  That  court  would  have  to  have  a  greatly  increased 
number  of  judges.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  would  come  in,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  that  the  decisions  would  be  uniform  or  consistent,  and,  so  far  as 
that  court  decided  them  for  the  whole  country,  would  be  an  absolute  precedent  for 
all  other  cases.    So  that,  ultimately,  I  am  inclined  to  think  litigation  would  diminish. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Have  you  ever  thought,  in  this  connection,  of  the  passing  of  an 
act  which  should  set  up  in  general  terms  the  kind  of  corporation  that  should  be 
obnoxious,  and  provide  some  method  of  bringing  a  given  corporation  into  court,  or 
before  some  board,  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  was  doing  that  kind  of  business, 
and  provide  a  remedy  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the  Supreme 
Court  or  something  of  that  kind?  Would  not  that  be  a  shorter  cut  to  the  regulation 
of  trusts? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  believe  we  considered  that  feature  in  the  earlier  days  of  this  Com- 
mission and  it  seemed  to  be  impracticable. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Could  not  a  fine  be  made  almost  without  limit  for  the  violation  of 
that  act?  Could  it  not  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  mails  or  subjected  to  other 
punishment? 

Mr.  Stimson.  That  we  went  through  carefully  two  or  three  years  ago  and  rather 
threw  it  aside.  If  you  define  a  certain  kind  of  corporation  as  obnoxious  you  are 
defining  not  acts  but  the  general  character.  It  is  going  to  be  impossible  to  frame  an 
indictment  which  shall  say:  Here  is  this  American  Sugar  Trust,  which  is  a  combina- 
tion which  intends  in  a  general  way  to  get  all  the  sugar  plants  in  the  country  and  stamp 
out  local  competition,  and  it  is  bom  in  sin  and  nurtured  in  iniquity,  and  we  ask  that 
its  charter  be  taken  away.  That  you  can  not  do.  It  is  a  State  corporation  over 
which  Congress  has  no  power.  There  is  no  precedent  in  the  criminal  law,  as  far  as 
individuals  are  concerned,  for  punishing  a  man  for  his  general  bad  character.  You 
have  got  to  produce  some  specific  act;  and  if  you  simply  pass  a  statute  saying  that 
specific  acts  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine,  you  are  going  practically  no  farther  than 
the  antitrust  law.  You  can  not  get  directly  at  the  corporation,  but  you  have  got  to 
get  at  individual  acts;  and  you  can  not  get  at  the  enemy  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Gardner.  It  seems  to  me  you  could  provide  against  any  company  engaging 
in  interstate  commerce  which  shall  combine  so  and  so,  or  which  shall  do  so  and  so  by 
way  of  watering  stock  or  r^ulating  prices  or  suppressing  competition,  and  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  some  tribunal  could  be  given  jurisdiction  in 
that  matter. 

Mr.  Stimson.  That  is  part  of  the  first  remedy— that  is  leaving  the  law  as  it  is  and 
working  along  the  same  line.  Undoubtedly  something  of  that  sort  could  be  done, 
but  that  carries  me  into  one  of  the  other  propositions  which  I  was  going  to  consider. 

Mr.  Jenks.  You  said  some  time  ago  that  the  application  of  the  law  might  be  limited 
by  certain  exceptions.  So,  it  might  be  limited  further  by  excepting  all  corporations 
below  a  certain  size,  and  limiting  the  application  of  the  act  to  large  corporations 
with  a  million  or  6  million  or  10  million  capital.  Possibly  if  an  act  of  that  sort  was 
passed  it  would  be  wise  to  limit  it  in  that  way  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Stimson.  Of  course  the  danger  is  whether  they  might  not  get  around  it 

At  5.16  p.  m.  the  Commission  took  a  recess  until  9.30  a.  m.  September  6. 
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The  Commission  met  at  9.30  a.  m.  September  6,  and  Mr.  Stimson  resumed  his 
address. 

I  think  I  will  take  up  the  second  scheme  next,  because  that  is  also  more  radical, 
and  if  the  Commission  should  dispose  adversely  of  the  two  more  radical  schemes, 
they  naturally  would  be  relegated  to  the  first  one,  which  is  the  improvement  of 
present  conditions.  So  in  a  sense  logically  that  comes  last,  because  the  adoption  of 
either  of  the  others  would  shut  that  out.  The  second  scheme  suggested  is  to  have 
Congress  release  to  the  States  its  interstate-commerce  jurisdiction  so  for  as  to  allow 
the  States  themselves  to  regulate  manufacturing  or  trading  corporations  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce.  The  State  control  system  is  the  name  which  seems  most 
adapted  to  that  scheme.  I  have  not  mentioned  railways  there,  because  I  rather 
assumed  that  under  that  scheme  railways  would  not  come  in  naturally;  as  any  inter- 
state raQroad  covers  more  than  one  State,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  rele- 
gate to  any  one  State  complete  control  of  a  railroad.  This  scheme  would  apply  only 
to  trading  and  manufacturing  combinations,  those  things  which  the  public  have 
most  usually  in  mind  in  speaking  of  trusts.  First,  as  to  the  constitutionality:  There 
is  not  nearly  so  much  opinion  of  the  court  expressed  on  this  as  on  the  scheme  we 
discussed  first  Although  the  opinions  cited  were  mainly  negative,  there  is  no  opin- 
ion on  this,  either  negative  or  affirmative,  except  so  far  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
numerous  cases  where  the  courts  say  that  until  the  national  Congress  interferes,  mat- 
ters of  this  sort  are  left  open  to  the  States.  It  is  doubted,  however,  whether  that 
goes  so  far  as  actually  to  now  permit  the  States  to  legislate  directly  upon  interstate 
commerce  as  such;  and  it  would  therefore  probably  be  necessary  to  have  an  act  of 
Congress  which  should  relinquish  to  the  States,  at  least  as  long  as  the  act  was  in  force, 
that  right  which  the  Federal  Government  possesses  under  the  Constitution  of  regu- 
lating interstate  commerce,  so  far  as  the  control  of  these  corporations  is  concerned, 
either  perhaps  to  the  extreme  of  allowing  the  States  to  deny  them  the  rights  to  do 
any  business  within  their  limits — and  that,  taking  away  their  power  to  come  in  as  a 
corporation,  you  understand,  they  already  have  power  to  do— or  merely  by  way  of 
allowing  the  States  to  make  the  various  conditions  and  regulations  under  which  the 
interstate  commerce  is  to  be  done.  There  is  really  no  authority,  but  there  certainly 
seems  no  reason  why  that  permission  should  not  be  given  back  to  the  States,  at  least 
for  the  time.  There  is  no  authority  against  it,  and  although  it  might  evoke  some 
question  in  Congress,  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  the  legal  opinion  that  it  would  be  con- 
stitutional to  pass  an  act  of  Congress  which,  at  least  while  the  act  lasts,  should  relegate 
to  the  State  complete  control  over  trusts.  That  control  each  State  could  then  exercise 
for  itself.  States  would  undoubtedly  vary  very  much.  Some  States  where  there  is 
a  strong  antitrust  prejudice  might  go  to  the  length  of  denying  to  large  corporations 
obnoxious  to  their  views  the  right  to  engage  in  business  in  the  State  at  all,  to  make 
any  contract  of  any  kind.  Other  States  might  content  themselves  with  prescribing 
certain  conditions  which  such  a  corporation  must  conform  to  in  its  formation.  They 
might,  for  instance,  say  that  a  corporation  engaging  in  business  within  the  State  passing 
the  law,  if  created  by  another  State,  must  in  its  organization  comply  with  certain  con- 
ditions; its  stock,  for  instance,  must  be  paid  in  in  cash;  its  debt  must  not  exceed  so 
much ;  under  certain  conditions  its  stockholders  or  directors  must  be  liable  for  its  debts ; 
or  any  other  corporate  conditions  that  a  State  wishes  to  impose,  either  upon  such  cor- 
porations or  upon  its  own,  or  upon  both.  Under  such  a  law  they  would  be  entitled  to 
treat  these  interstate-commerce  corporations  of  other  States  more  strictly  even  than 
their  own  corporations.  They  might,  for  instance,  put  restrictions  on  their  doing  busi- 
ness far  greater  than  they  imposed  on  their  own  corporations  not  doing  interstate 
business.  Then  having  regulated,  or  not  having  regulated,  a  way  in  which  such  cor- 
porations should  be  organized  in  order  to  obtain  the  permit  to  do  the  business,  the  State 
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making  the  legislation  under  this  act  of  Congrees  might  go  on  and  prescribe  certain  reg- 
ulations as  to  the  way  it  did  its  business.  They  might,  for  instance,  prescribe  that  all 
corporations  which  were  to  endeavor  to  destroy  local  competition  should  be  shut  out 
from  the  State.  That  could  hardly  be  put  in  such  abstract  terms  as  that,  but  they 
might,  I  suppose,  pass  a  law  stating  that  any  corporation  which,  for  instance,  sold 
under  the  market  for  the  sake  of  destroying  a  local  competitor,  or  which  made  a 
condition  that  persons  or  corporations  trading  with  it  should  buy  and  sell  only  of 
and  to  itself,  might  be  shut  out.  In  other  words,  any  act  specified  in  a  statute  of 
that  kind,  done  with  the  intention  of  monopoly,  or  with  the  intention  of  destructive 
and  unfair  competition,  would  undoubtedly  hold  water  in  the  courts.  The'  whole 
progress  of  English  law  has  shown  that  you  can  not  punish  either  a  person  or  a  cor- 
poration for  its  intention  alone;  but  there  are  plenty  of  instances  of  laws  w^hich  have 
been  in  force  and  which  have  worked,  which  do  punish  a  certain  act  done  with  a 
certain  intention.  The  whole  law  of  conspiracy,  as  we  know,  is  an  example  of  that. 
Then,  for  instance,  if  the  Dueber  Watch  Case  Company,  which  has  had  a  great  deal 
of  litigation  on  that  very  point — if  it  were  proved  in  that  State  court  that  it  refused 
to  sell  to  or  buy  from  a  firm  which  did  not  make  a  condition  that  it  should  do  all  its 
trading  with  the  Dueber  Watch  Case  Company — if  that  fact  were  proved  it  would  go 
to  the  jury  and  the  jury  could  find  the  intent.  That  would  work  all  right,  but  they 
would  have  to  work  on  some  sp)ecific  act.  That  proven,  each  State  could  do  anything 
it  wanted  to,  in  the  direction  of  regulating  trusts  in  this  manner.  It  could  prescribe 
a  mere  money  penalty,  of  course,  or  it  could  prescribe  that  any  contract  made  should 
be  void,  as  against  public  policy  as  expressed  by  such  a  law;  but  probably  neither 
of  these  remedies  would  amount  to  much.  What  they  would  probably  have  to  do 
would  be  to  go  to  the  length  of  excluding  the  offending  corporation  from  doing  busi- 
ness within  the  boundary  of  the  State  which  passed  such  a  law,  and  where  such 
offense  was  found;  so  that  I  think  also  such  legislation  would  work.  It  would  be  not 
only  constitutional,  but  to  a  certain  extent,  so  &ir  as  we  have  now  gone  in  discussing 
it,  it  would  be  effective.  But  now,  coming  to  the  objections  to  this  course,  they 
seemed  to  me  practically  so  serious  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  be  worth  con- 
sidering. In  the  first  place,  would  the  States  in  fact  exclude  corporations  in  this 
way  from  doing  business?  It  is  very  well  for  a  State  to  fulminate  against  trusts, 
especially  when  it  wants  to  control,  when  it  wishes  to  confront  the  existence  of  the 
trust;  but  when,  as  would  be  the  case  under  such  a  system  as  this,  it  can  not  attack 
the  existence  of  the  trust,  I  question  if  it  would  deny  the  power  to  do  business  in  that 
State.  I  think  that  it  would  be  very  doubtful  if  the  legislature — ^if  the  people  of  the 
State — would  wish  to  go  to  that  length,  because  obviously  they  would  be  shutting 
themselves  off  very  largely  from  competition.  It  is  quite  true  that  from  their 
point  of  view  this  trust  might  be  a  monopoly,  or  might  conduct  its  business  in  a 
way  to  oppress  others.  At  the  same  time,  if  they  remove  it  entirely,  by  the  very 
hypothesis  the  trust  is  a  large  concern  which  does  a  great  bulk  or  a  majority  of 
the  business  in  its  own  line,  and  the  fact  of  shoving  it  out  might  be  simply  to 
enable  the  smaller  concerns  to  get  undue  prices  from  the  consumer  in  the  State. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  sugar  trust.  However  much  the  sentiment  of  every  State 
might  be  against  it,  would  they  wish  to  shut  it  out  entirely  and  then  take  the  chance 
of  what  prices  they  might  have  to  pay  for  sugar  refined  by  a  few  outside  concerns? 
Independent  of  the  great  influence  which  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  each  State  to 
prevent  such  legislation  and  such  action,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  be 
really  wise  for  a  State  to  exclude  the  trust  from  doing  business  entirely.  In  addition 
to  what  I  have  just  said,  it  does  not  seem  any  remedy  would  be  very  adequate.  We 
all  know  how  ineffective  remedies  of  mere  money  penalties  are.  Take  the  antitrust 
laws  we  now  have.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  threat  of  a  penalty  of 
$1,000  or  $10,000  upon  the  company  or  the  oflicer  does  not  really  work.  They  are  not 
afraid  of  it,  and  each  case  is  only  for  one  penalty  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  expense, 
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80  that  experience  has  shown  that  any  penalty  of  that  kind  that  they  would  probably 
find  it  in  their  conscience  to  impose,  is  not  really  adequate  to  prevent.  In  other 
words,  the  trust  would  go  on  doing  business,  taking  its  chances  of  being  occasionally 
pulled  up  in  this  way.  But  finally,  is  there  not  another  objection — it  is  a  practical 
one,  and  is  even  more  conclusive  against  this  scheme.  In  the  first  place,  I  omitted 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  States  might  not  legislate  in  this  way.  Then 
you  would  have  things  just  where  we  are  now,  except  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  one 
State  which  did  legislate  would  be  shut  out  from  doing  business  of  any  kind  whatever 
with  that  trust.  They  not  only  could  not  buy  the  trust's  goods,  but  they  would  lose 
its  market;  they  could  not  sell,  could  not  make  a  contract,  or  even  if  they  could  it  is 
probable  the  trust  would  discriminate  against  such  a  State.  But  assuming  that  some 
States  passed  the  laws;  doubtless  many  would  not  pass  a  law,  so  that  the  remedy, 
even  if  effective,  would  only  exist  as  to  such  States  as  actually  adopted  legislation. 
It  might  be  a  good  thing  to  try,  for  that  very  reason,  because  one  or  two  States  where 
they  are  strongly  antitrust  would  adopt  it,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  country  could 
stand  aside  and  see  how  it  worked.  But  I  merely  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  when  adopted,  it  probably  would  not  be  a  complete  remedy.  Finally,  even 
assuming  they  all  adopt  the  legislation;  assuming  even  all  the  States  take  advantage 
of  this  act  to  pass  l^slation  against  obnoxious  trusts  and  shut  them  out  from  doing 
business,  would  it  amount  to  anything  in  practice?  That  is,  would  not  the  law  be 
perfectly  easily  evaded?  Suppose  the  most  obnoxious  trusts  you  can  think  of  were 
by  the  law  to  be  shut  out  from  doing  business  directly  in  any  State,  let  us  say.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  worst  trust  is,  but  take  for  example  any  trust — ^take  the  sugar 
trust.  We  know  what  the  sugar  trust  does;  why,  by  a  simple  stroke  of  the  pen  they 
would  sell  1,000  barrels  of  .sugar  to  an  individual  man,  a  resident  of  New  Jersey, 
where  they  are  incorporated,  and  that  man  would  bill  the  goods  all  over  the  United 
States;  and  there  would  be  absolutely  no  constitutional  method  of  preventing  that. 

I  think  there  was  at  one  time  among  some  of  our  members,  and  certainly  among 
some  advisers,  a  feeling  that  we  might  in  a  certain  way  condemn  goods — ^make  them 
subject  to  police  inspection  and  give  them  a  bad  bill  of  health,  in  the  same  way  you 
do  diseased  cattle;  but  I  am  afraid  that  idea  will  not  hold  water.  Take  a  perfectly 
healthy,  honest  commodity,  that  of  refined  sugar;  I  believe  that  you  could  not  say, 
although  it  may  be  bom  of  the  trust  in  New  Jersey,  that  the  obnoxious  quality  of 
that  particular  sugar  should  attach  so  as  to  forever  subject  it  to  the  antitrust  laws  of 
any  State.  That  seems  to  me  pretty  difficult.  The  only  cases  where  the  courts  are 
consistent  in  upholding  condemnation  of  that  sort  have  been  in  the  cases  of  goods 
obnoxious  in  themselves.  I  rendered  to  this  Commission  a  different  opinion  in  the 
matter  of  convict-made  goods,  with  a  good  deal  of  doubt  even  then;  and  the  courts, 
so  far  as  they  have  gone,  have  been  consistent  with  that  doubt.  But  still  I  do  think 
it  would  be  competent  for  the  Federal  Congress  to  pass  a  law  so  infecting  convict- 
made  goods  with  the  obnoxious  quality  that  they  would  become  subject  in  any  State 
to  the  laws  of  that  State  against  convict-made  goods,  although  articles  of  interstate 
trade.  But  that  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  the  extreme  to  which  Congress  could  go.  I 
have  no  idea  Congress  could  so  impress  a  healthy  commodity  of  trade,  a  necessity  to 
life,  with  a  permanent  condemnation,  that  it  could  not  be  exported  by  an  individual 
out  of  one  State  into  another.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  practical  answer,  so  con- 
clusive as  to  practically  shut  out  this  second  theory.  It  is  so  perfectly  easy  to  do. 
It  is  obvious  it  would  be  done,  and  it  is  also  obvious  that  there  is  no  constitutional 
way  of  preventing  it. 

I  suppose  Congress  has  constitutional  power  to  go  to  the  length  of  prohibiting  inter- 
state trade  entirely;  but  short  of  that  I  do  not  think  any  act  the  States  can  pass  can 
amount  to  anything,  if  it  is  to  be  a  constitutional  right  for  a  man  to  export  a  barrel 
of  sugar  he  owns  from  one  State  to  another.  From  the  sugar-trust  case  also  it  appears 
that  a  trust  will  be  able  to  evade  any  such  legislation  as  is  contemplated  under  this 
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second  scheme.  Therefore  I  shall  say  nothing  more  on  that,  but  pass  to  the  first 
proposition,  which,  in  substance,  consists  in  improving  the  mass  of  legislation  we 
have  now. 

IMPROVEMENTS  ON   PRESENT  LEGISLATION. 

It  is  defined  here  as  *'  stricter  antitrust  legislation  by  States  and  by  Congress,  with- 
out altering  the  present  relation  between  their  respective  jurisdictions — the  present 
system,  but  improved."  Of  course,  Congress  will  come  back  to  that,  unless  one  of 
the  other  two  courses  is  adopted.  This  is  the  only  one  remaining,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  delay  the  Commission  very  much  on  this  point,  except  by 
way  of  seeing  just  how  many  of  these  proposed  things  could  be  done  under  that 
present  system.  If  you  turn  to  the  second  page  of  this  preliminary  report  you  will 
find  that  there  are  ten  lines  of  legislation  which  fall  under  these  three  heads.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  see  how  many  of  these  ten  could  be  followed  out  under  this  first 
No.  1,  "That  foreign  corporations  should  be  forbidden  to  do  business  by  the  States," 
that  can  be  followed  out  under  this  first  head — that  is,  we  might  do  what  I  spoke 
of  yesterday,  enact  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  comity.  The  States  could  do  so  now. 
But  this  would  also  prove  an  illusory  remedy,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  last  one 
we  discussed.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  this  is  questioned.  (Huffcut,  U.  8. 
Industrial  Commission  Reports,  Vol.  I,  p.  1211.) 

The  argument  on  the  side  that  a  denial  of  the  right  of  a  foreign  corporation  to  have 
its  charter  recognized  is  not  an  interference  with  interstate  commerce  runs  this  way: 
The  question  as  to  who  may  do  the  business  is  not  any  part  of  the  doctrine  of  inter- 
state commerce  itself;  the  instrumentalities  of  commerce  mean  the  commerce  itself 
and  the  means  of  transportation,  but  the  persons  doing  it  are  not  of  those  instrumentali- 
ties. If  you  were  following  that  argument  to-day  you  would  say,  for  instance,  suppose 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  were  to  decide  that  a  married  woman  might  freely  conduct 
business  at  the  age  of  18.  Suppose  that  a  State  in  the  South  took  the  other  view,  and 
said  that  a  woman  ought  not  to  do  business  anyhow,  or  suppose  they  sajd  she  ought 
not  to  do  business  until  she  is  21.  Could,  then,  that  State  exclude  a  married  woman 
doing  business  in  Massachusetts  constitutionally,  or  could  Congress  interfere  with  it? 
That  would  depend  on  whether  she  was  an  * '  instrumentality ' '  of  commerce  or  not.  In 
the  same  way  of  a  trust  or  combination — that  is,  a  corporation — an  artificial  being.  If 
the  beings  who  conduct  interstate  conmierce  are  "instrumentalities,"  and  therefore 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Congress,  the  State  can  not  exclude  them.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  in  a  sense  citizens.  United  States  citizens,  and  when  once 
created  by  the  State  must  necessarily  go  into  other  States  with  all  the  powers  given 
in  the  State  creating  them,  they  can  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  State  into 
which  they  go,  except  under  this  doctrine  of  the  denial  of  right  to  do  business  as  a 
corporation  under  the  doctrine  of  comity.  It  is  not  necessary,  I  think,  really  to 
decide  that,  because  it  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  Either  the 
State  can  exclude  or  it  can  not  exclude.  If  it  can  exclude,  this  plan  does  not 
amount  to  anything,  because  a  corporation  can  sell  through  some  individual  citizen, 
so  both  propositions  come  to  the  same  in  the  end.  I  think  there  is  no  practical  way 
a  State  can  exclude  a  corporation  from  doing  interstate  business;  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  they  have  a  right  anyhow  under  the  interstate  doctrine. 

Next  the  suggestion,  "That  monopolistic  combinations,  even  if  the  aggregation  of 
capital  is  made  in  a  single  corporation,  should  be  prohibited  or  annulled  by  State 
law."  That,  of  course,  is  open  under  the  present  system,  but  only  applies  to  the 
State's  own  corporations,  and  therefore  is  one  that  does  not  go  very  i&r.  That  is  part 
of  the  very  fact  from  which  all  this  discussion  has  arisen — ^that  one  State  makes  strict 
laws,  but  may  not  prevent  other  States  from  making  lax  laws. 

Then  (3).  "Making  destructive  competition — i.  e.,  discrimination,  or  cutting  rates 
in  one  locality  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a  local  competitor,  either  criminal  or 
penal,  and  giving  the  person  injured  damages;  this  both  by  State  and  Federal  legisla- 
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tion.*'  That  is  open  to  us  under  the  first  or  present  system.  If  it  were  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  the  State  might  not  do  so,  which  they  might  hold  if  it  was 
clearly  interstate  commerce,  it  would  nevertheless  be  perfectly  competent  for  an  act 
of  Congress  to  do  so,  so  that  this  remedy  is  still  open. 

(4)  ^'General  publicity  of  the  documents  of  organization,  the  stock  books  and  the 
annual  reports  of  operations,  and  balance  sheet  of  assets  and  liabilities.  This,  also, 
perhaps,  to  be  by  both  State  and  Federal  law.'*  That  is  probably  open  under  both; 
it  certainly  is  under  an  act  of  Congress,  and  probably  would  be  constitutional  under 
a  State  law,  although  the  State  law  must  fix  as  a  penalty  only  the  entire  denial  of 
the  corporation's  power  to  come  in;  that  is,  the  State  could  not  let  it  partially  in  and 
then  impose  penalties,  or  attempt  to  make  it  conform  to  the  State  law;  but  it  could 
say,  '^  unless  a  foreign  corporation  is  organized  under  a  certain  prescribed  system,  or 
the  scheme  which  we  have  in  our  State,  we  will  deny  it  the  right  to  come  into  our 
State  at  all  as  a  corporation;"  at  all  events,  this  legislation  could  be  supplemented  by 
an  act  of  Congress  so  as  to  be  perfectly  valid. 

(5)  ''The  creation  of  Federal  corporations  to  do  any  kind  of  interstate  commerce, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  whose  standard  State  corporations  doing  such  business  must 
or  may  conform,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  prohibited  by  the  act  of  Congress  proposed." 
That  is  what  we  discussed  yesterday,  precisely,  and  that  is  only  open  under  scheme  3. 

Then  (6).  ''As  related  to  this,  the  national  regulation  of  all  corporations  doing  any 
interstate  business  by  a  national  bureau  of  industry,  reports  for  taxation  purposes  or 
other  machinery."  Now,  that,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  not  open  to  us  only  under 
the  third  plan;  that  is,  provided  a  corporation  does  in  fact,  in  the  main  or  entirely, 
an  interstate-commerce  business,  I  surmise  it  will  be  competent  for  Congress  to  pass 
a  law  of  that  sort.  It  could  certainly  pass  a  statute  that  all  corporations  engaged  in 
the  business  of  commerce  among  the  States  should  make  certain  reports  to  a  national 
bureau,  and  it  could  in  a  sense  justify  that  also  by  imposing  a  Federal  franchise  tax, 
which  it  has  an  unquestioned  right  to  do.  If  Congress  were  strongly  animated 
with  the  notion  that  a  large  combination  was  in  itself  dangerous,  dangerous  merely 
because  large,  it  might  impose  a  graduated  franchise  tax,  which  would  give  a  very 
particular  reason  for  requiring  reports  on  all  assets,  liabilities,  etc.,  of  such  a  company. 

Mr.  Otjen.  Could  not  that  be  done  without  making  it  uniform  to  all  companieet? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farquhab.  Would  not  that  be  a  discrimination? 

Mr.  Stimson.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  do  not  think  such  a 
tax  would  have  to  be  uniform  any  more  than  an  inheritance  tax  would  have  to  be; 
because  it  is  not  a  tax  on  property,  but  a  franchise  tax;  that  is,  a  tax  on  the  franchise 
of  an  artificial  being  to  do  interstate-commerce  business. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Would  it  not  be  competent  to  have  these  large  corporations  defined 
what  they  are?  Would  it  not  be  competent  to  put  them  under  such  regulations  as 
pertain  to  national  banks  in  the  way  of  examination?  Is  it  not  competent  to  put 
railroads  under  such  examinations  in  regard  to  discrimination  of  freights? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes;  certainly.    The  law  might  be  very  largely  extended. 

Before  I  come  to  that,  the  only  doubt  upon  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  law 
would  come  in  in  the  phrase  "in  whole  or  in  part."  That  is  why  I  purposely  left  out 
that  phrase  just  now  in  reading  it.  If  you  had  the  law  as  it  now  reads  here,  "As 
related  to  this,  the  national  regulation  of  all  corporations  doing  in  whole  or  in  part 
any  interstate  business" — under  that  phraseology  a  complaint  would  come  up,  and 
the  corporation  charged  would,  of  course,  say:  "We  are  not  doing  an  interstate  busi- 
ness, except  incidentally;  primarily  our  business  is  done  within  State  lines."  And  I 
say  frankly  I  am  unable  to  forecast  what  the  Supreme  Court  would  hold.  Or  if  you 
pat  in  the  statute  "in  whole  or  in  part"  the  law  would  be  strong  enough;  but  it  may 
be  unconstitutional,  because  the  Supreme  Court  might  hold  that  Congress  has  no 
right  to  deny  a  State  corporation  the  power  to  make  a  contract  when  99  per  cent  of 
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its  businesB,  let  us  say,  is  done  within  State  lines;  so  that  there  is  a  matter  on  which 
none  of  the  decisions  throws  us  any  light  I  should  be  inclined  to  prefer  a  statute 
leaving  out  the  words  "in  whole  or  in  part,"  and  let  the  Supreme  Court  itself 
determine  what  the  law  means,  that  is,  how  lai^e  a  bulk  of  interstate  business  a 
company  must  have  relatively  to  come  under  the  law.  The  machinery  of  that  l^s- 
lation  might  be  either  under  the  guise  of  a  Federal  tax  or  not.  Though  the  tax 
might  be  little,  it  would  establish  the  reason  of  the  law's  existence. 

It  might  begin  by  saying,  ^' Every  State  corporation  doing  interstate  business  shall 
be  subject  to  a  certain  excise  or  franchise  tax.''  That  might  be  the  first  section. 
Then  it  might  go  on  to  say,  "All  corporations  doing  in  whole  or  in  part" — if  you 
like — ''such  business  shall  report  to  Congress,"  or  to  some  bureau  of  the  Govern- 
ment ''annually" — all  the  facts  that  it  might  wish,  and  so  on.  Then  it  would  end 
probably  by  saying  that  unless  a  corporation  complied  with  the  law,  its  contracta 
should  be  held  invalid,  so  far  as  they  transcend  State  lines.  Then  what  would 
happen  would  be  that  when  a  corporation  which  really  came  under  the  law  for  any 
reason  did  not  wish  to  pay  the  tax  or  would  not  make  any  return,  if  it  made  a  sale 
of  goods  which  was  interstate  commerce,  a  defendant  might  set  up  its  n^leot  as  a 
defense  to  payment  of  the  purchase  price,  as  was  done  in  Missouri,  and  was  tried  to 
be  done  in  some  other  States  where  they  have  antitrust  statutes. 

Mr.  Farquh  AR.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  sufficiently  stringent  conditions  estab- 
lished through  a  bureau  of  publicity? 

Mr.  Stihson.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  you  could  do  it  that  way. 
I  do  not  think  you  could  establish  the  bureau  to  begin  with,  and  as  a  mere  bureau  of 
inquisition  every  corporation  that  wished  to  evade  such  a  law  would  become  opposed 
to  it.  You  can  only  make  it  practical  by  providing  that  the  contracts  of  the  corpora- 
tion which  does  not  comply  with  the  law  shall  be  void,  or  by  the  machinery  of 
taxation. 

Mr.  Jenks.  Would  it  be  competent  to  give  the  bureau  the  power  of  inspection,  so 
that  if  a  company  denied  doing  interstate  business  the  bureau  might  go  through  the 
books  and  see? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  should  think  so.  If  there  were  any  doubt  of  that  it  would  be 
removed  by  having  the  tax.    Now,  as  bearing  a  little'on  Mr.  Farquhar's  question 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Does  the  application  of  tax  carry  control  and  regulation? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes.  I  think  any  reasonable  inquisition  necessary  to  enforce  a  tax 
would  be  consistent. 

Mr.  LiTCHMAN.  Do  I  understand  your  position  to  be  that  the  wiser  course  is  for 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  that  shall  establish  national  corporations  before  establishing  a 
bureau  to  regulate? 

Mr.  Stimson.  No;  I  do  not  go  to  that  length. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Doubtless  you  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  whether  interstate 
industry  is  carried  on  under  a  Federal  corporation  act,  or  under  existing  laws  and 
policies,  somewhat  strengthened  perhaps,  a  bureau  would  be  useful  in  either  case? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes;  I  have  come  to  that  conclusion;  and  whether  such  a  bureau 
should  be  the  present  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  enlai^ged  powers  or 
not,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  wise  to  divide  the  labor,  so 
different  in  nature,  and  let  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  attend  only  to  rail- 
ways, and  let  this  other  proposed  bureau  attend  only  to  these  other  combinations. 
Both  require  such  an  amount  of  special  knowledge  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  con- 
fuse them  in  the  same  bureau. 

Mr.  Jenks.  If  this  question  came  up,  of  the  taxing  for  interstate-commerce  pur- 
poses, might  not  that  tax  be  extended  to  individuals  as  well  as  corporations  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes;  I  suppose  that  might  be  done;  but  another  point  is  that  we 
can  not  tell  how  far  the  courts  might  be  willing  to  go  in  construing  a  chain  of  events 
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80  as  to  make  it  an  interstate-commerce  transaction.  If  the  anthracite  coal  trust,  for 
instance,  sold  100,000  tons  to  a  man  in  the  State  or  town  where  there  was  no  local 
consumption,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  100,000  tons  was  sold  by  that  man  within 
two  or  three  days  outside  of  the  State,  the  court  might  take  the  whole  as  one  transac- 
tion, only  intended  to  evade  the  law,  and  apply  the  penalties  of  the  act  as  if  they 
had  done  it  directly.  We  can  not,  of  course,  see  how  far  they  will  go  in  deciding  such 
sales  to  be  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Jenks.  If  the  tax  were  made  to  apply  to  the  persons  or  firms  or  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  business,  there  would  be  really  no  inducement  for  a  corporation 
to  turn  business  over  to  an  individual  in  that  way,  especially  if  the  bureau  should 
have  the  power  of  inspection  of  individuals'  business,  if  they  had  reason  to  believe 
they  were  engaged  in  interstate  business. 

Mr.  Stimson.  There,  however,  would  come  in  the  right  of  the  individual.  Such  a 
tax  would,  of  course,  have  to  apply  to  all  individuals;  and,  although  the  law  was 
aimed  at  the  individual  broker,  it  would  necessarily  cover  every  other  man  in  the 
State  whoever  wanted  to  make  a  contract  across  State  lines.  Therefore,  I  doubt 
whether  public  sentiment  would  stand  it. 

(7)  This  is  one  statement  of  the  first  or  conservative  position;  that  is,  strength- 
ening of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  perhaps  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
That,  of  course,  belongs  to  the  first  of  the  three  schemes. 

(8)  ''The  relinquishmenfi'4^  the  States  by  Congress  of  the  power  of  legislation 
as  to  corporations  or  combinations  conducting  interstate-commerce  business  other 
than  as  agencies  of  transportation.''  That  is  precisely  scheme  number  two  which  I 
spoke  of  this  morning,  so  that  requires  no  further  comment.  That,  of  course,  could 
not  be  done  under  the  third  scheme,  nor  would  it  be  done  under  the  first  scheme. 

(9)  ''The  lowering  of  the  tariff,  especially  in  industries  affected  by  trusts,"  has 
been  fully  debated. 

(10)  "The  denial  by  Congress,  to  any  State  corporation  shown  to  be  obnoxious, 
of  the  right  to  do  interstate  business,  with  its  various  agencies,  of  the  right  to  the 
use  of  the  mails,  of  the  right  to  sue  in  the  Federal  courts,  coupled  with  heavy  fran- 
chise taxation,  graded  if  necessary,  by  the  Federal  Government."  The  main  part 
of  that  falls  under  what  we  are  just  discussing,  and  could  be  done  under  the  first 
scheme.  That  is,  all  of  this  that  has  to  do  with  franchise  taxation,  with  the  right 
to  sue  in  the  Federal  courts.  As  to  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  mails,  I  have  much 
doubt  The  full  history  of  English  law  shows  that  you  must  punish  an  individual 
for  an  act  and  not  for  a  disposition,  and  at' least  in  modem  times  is  opposed  to  any- 
thing resembling  outlawing.  There  is  no  precedent  in  our  system  to-day  for  any- 
thing like  outlawing  at  all,  and  this  would  practically  be  outlawing  a  corporation 
from  the  mails.  Suppose  you  had  a  law  which  stated  that  a  corporation  which 
offended  against  this  antitrust  statute,  as  amended  and  passed  by  Congress,  should 
be  indefinitely  or  forever  shut  out  from  the  mails.  Suppose  that  corporation  com- 
pletely reformed  in  the  year  following.  I  think  that  the  whole  temper  of  the  public 
would  be  against  such  legislation  as  that.  It  is  not  the  way  we  do  it — we  punish 
only  the  individual  act  and,  therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  reject  any  notion  that  you 
could  outlaw  an  offending  corporation  permanently  in  any  particular,  either  outlaw- 
ing from  mail  facilities  or  outlawing  from  issuing  checks  or  drafts  or  other  legal 
documents.  I  do  not  believe  in  it;  do  not  believe  it  is  either  wise  or  practiciil.  The 
individual  transaction  complained  of  could  be  absolutely  outlawed,  and  you  could 
destroy  any  check  relating  to  it  or  any  document  relating  to  it,  or  quash  any  suit 
brought  upon  it;  but  I  do  not  think  on  the  whole  it  is  worth  considering  any 
proposition  to  permanently  outlaw  anything  nationally,  even  an  offending  corpora- 
tion that  may  offend  once  or  twice  or  a  few  times.  Even  if  you  did,  it  would  be 
perfectly  simple  for  that  corporation  to  reorganize  under  any  State  law  with  a  new 
name. 
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I  have  now  been  over  this  pretty  generally,  and  yon  will  see  that  quite  a  number 
of  the  ten  concrete  remedies  can  be  carried  into  effect  by  Ck>ngre88  and  by  the  8tate 
legislatures  under  what  is  substantially  the  present  system.  ' 

GRADUATED  TAXATION. 

Mr.  Fabquhar.  There  is  a  public  opinion  attached  to  franchise  taxation,  graded, 
if  necessary,  by  the  Federal  Government  All  antitrust  people  say,  tax  them  out  of 
existence,  and  in  that  way  get  rid  of  them.  Have  you  any  proposal  to  make  about 
the  grading  of  those  taxes? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Taxation  may  now  be  applied  by  Congress  to  such  State  corporations 
as  do  in  fact  an  interstate  business.  That  taxation  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
annual,  because  otherwise  you  would  lose  your  control  the  moment  the  tax  was  paid 
once.  It  should  be  an  annual  tax,  requiring  annual  reports,  etc.  On  the  question 
whether  it  should  be  graded  or  not,  the  Commission  will  determine  according  as  it 
takes  the  affirmative  or  the  negative  view  of  the  proposition  that  a  laige  aggrega- 
tion of  capital  is  objectionable  in  itself;  that  is,  in  point  of  public  policy.  The  posi- 
tion that  it  is  objectionable  is  a  logical  one  to  take.  It  was  in  fact  taken  by  our  early 
legislators,  who  nearly  always  limited  the  amount  of  capital  with  which  any  corpo- 
ration could  be  organized.  I  could  stand  up  here  and  argue  that  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  not  wise  for  a  State  to  allow  the  creation  of  an  artificial  corporation 
too  big  to  control.  It  is  a  logical  proposition.  However,  modem  tendency  is  the 
other  way.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  just  removed  all  restrictions  on  size,  and 
generally  throughout  the  country  legislatures  have  taken  that  view*  If  the  Commis- 
sion, and  then  if  Congress,  believe  the  affirmative,  namely,  that  large  aggregations 
of  capital  are  inherently  objectionable — inherently  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  or  the  power  of  the  State — then  tney  will  impose  a  graduated  tax;  if  they  do 
not  think  so,  they  won't. 

Mr.  Jenks.  But  even  granting  that  the  very  lai^  corporation  is  not  injurious,  yet 
on  general  principles,  if  the  large  corporation  has  special  advantages  it  ought  to  pay 
more  in  order  to  be  upon  a  fair  basis. 

Mr.  Stimson.  That  is  true.  There  are  in  our  testimony  a  great  many  questions 
asked  and  answered  as  to  whether  lai^  aggregations  of  capital  have  an  increased 
facility  out  of  prop6rtion  to  their  increased  size.  If  so,  the  lai^  corporation  may 
properly  pay  an  increased  tax  foi  that  reason. 

Mr.  Jenks.  Would  it  be  possible  to  impose  this  franchise  tax  more  or  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  profits  of  the  business  from  year  to  year?  You  state  it  must  be  an 
annual  tax.  Now,  the  idea  of  the  thing,  of  course,  would  be  to  have  this  annual  tax 
more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  profits  of  the  business  from  year  to  year.  How  lEar 
would  it  be  practicable  under  the  Constitution  to  go  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  understand  all  franchise  taxes  to  be  purely  arbitrary.  No  question 
of  proportion  comes  in.  If  it  did  come  in,  such  a  law  would  follow  out  that  propor- 
tion. The  objection  would  be,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  corporations  which  do  both 
an  interstate  and  a  State  business  would  put  their  unprofitable  transactions  into  the 
interstate  business  through  the  device  of  selling  through  an  agent,  and  their  really 
fat  contracts  they  could  keep  within  State  lines. 

Mr.  Farquhab.  Would  not  a  fair  way  be  to  take  gross  receipts  instead  of  profits, 
so  that  no  matter  how  the  records  might  be  kept  they  could  not  escape  the  tax? 

Mr.  Stimson.  I  should  think  that  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Jenks.  As  long  as  the  chief  feature  is  inspection  and  publicity,  the  collection 
of  the  tax  would  be  of  much  less  importance  to  begin  with.  Ultimately  it  might 
become  of  a  great  deal  of  importance;  because  if  this  plan  worked  well,  after  a  while 
the  United  States  Government  might  find  it  advisable  to  make  this  a  sort  of  balance 
wheel  in  its  whole  tax  system. 
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Mr.  Stimson.  I  believe,  also,  public  sentiment  would  demand  it  in  time,  and  in  a 
sense  they  ought  to.  The  franchise  of  immortality  given  to  these  artificial  beings 
has  never  yet  been  taxed  at  its  full  value. 

To  conclude:  We  closed  yesterday  with  discussing  the  third  scheme,  for  a  Federal 
corporation  law  and  its  probable  nature;  we  have  passed  over  the  second,  so,  to-day, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  sketeh  out  the  kind  of  l^islation  that  would  take  place  if 
the  Commission  adopted  the  first  of  these  three  schemes. 

If  you  are  to  recommend  this  first  and  most  conservative  plan — an  extension  of  the 
present  system — in  the  first  place  you  would  recommend  to  all  States  the  adoption  of 
strict  and  well-considered  corporation  laws  of  their  own,  protecting  both  the  creditor 
and  the  consumer,  and  perhaps  the  stockholder.  Then,  in  connection  with  that, 
you  would  recommend  to  the  States  that  they  pass  statutes  denying  the  right  to  cor- 
porations of  any  other  State  to  come  in  and  do  business  unless  such  corporations  were 
organized  under  a  law  substantially  similar  to  their  own.  The  Industrial  Commission 
would  recommend  that  Congress  should  tax,  by  an  annual  franchise  tax,  all  State 
corporations  doing  an  interstate  business — I  think  I  would  blink  the  question — '*in 
whole  or  in  part,''  because  there  you  are  going  to  get  into  difficulties.  Make  it  gen- 
eral and  let  the  courts  adapt  it.  It  would  then  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
national  permanent  bureau  or  commission  which  should  have  powei^— on  the  whole 
it  should  not  be  the  present  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — which  should  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  collecting  this  annual  tax,  and  incidentally  of  getting  such 
necessary  returns  and  so  on  as  they  would  require,  and  issuing  a  license  to  any  State 
corporation  which  wished  to  do  an  interstate  business.  Then,  if  you  wished  to  go  a 
step  further,  the  law  would  probably  go  on  and  say  that  such  a  certificate  should  be 
denied  to  any  State  corporation  which  offended  against  the  provisions  hereafter  stated 
in  the  law,  and  then  you  would  state  what  those  provisions  were.  You  could  put  in 
that  they  should  not  make  a  different  price  in  one  locality  from  that  in  another, 
allowing  for  differences  in  transportation,  or  that  the  stock  of  the  corporation  should 
be  paid  in  full  in  cash  or  property;  in  short,  all  the  conditions  that  you  would  have 
wished  to  put  in  the  corporation  law  which  created  the  corporation  itself.  Of  course, 
that  would  be  going  a  step  beyond.  It  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  stop  at  the  tax, 
and  the  Federal  bureau  to  collect  the  tax,  and  provision  for  the  annual  return  and 
publicity,  with  full  power  of  inspection  added. 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  could  include  the  rebate  system,  making  it  criminal  to  receive 
rebates? 

Mr.  Stimson.  Yes;  or  make  it  highly  penal,  and  provide  that  the  certificate  to  do 
business  should  be  canceled  if  convicted  of  so  doing;  anything  that  you  chose  to 
put  in. 

I  do  not  wish  to  indicate  any  leaning  in  my  own  mind,  but  I  would  point  out  that 
this  scheme  may  be  regarded  as  a  preliminary  step  to  what  I  call  scheme  No.  3.  In 
other  words,  if  this  is  recommended  and  done,  and  you  have  got  the  Federal  bureau 
and  the  Federal  tax  upon  State  corporations  doing  interstate  business,  after  some 
years*  working,  if  found  advisable,  and  the  public  mind  were  not  unwilling,  it  would 
be  quite  a  short  step  from  that  to  say:  On  the  whole  we  think,  while  this  works 
pretty  well,  that  we  are  hampered  by  the  existence  of  State  corporations,  and  we 
think  corporations  now  doing  interstate  business,  and  hitherto  getting  an  annual  cer- 
tificate, had  better  organize  under  a  Federal  law,  which  we  hereby  enact.  At  least 
it  is  a  good  way  of  making  two  bites  of  a  cherry.  If  the  Commission  think  it  too 
radical  and  too  startling  to  adopt  scheme  No.  3,  they  had  better  at  least  adopt  scheme 
No.  1,  with  scheme  No.  3  in  mind. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  it  might  be  inadvisable  for  the  Commission  to  go  to  the  length 
of  drawing  a  bill  covering  the  third  scheme  in  great  detail,  because  any  bill  invites 
opposition  and  prejudice  on  points  of  detail.  A  thing  that  is  left  more  or  less  in 
general  terms  is  safer,  and  I  think  it  most  inadvisable  to  call  forth  the  opposition 
that  any  definite  act  would  draw. 
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STATEMEBTT  OF  FBOF.  EBNSST  W.  HUFFCUT, 

Of  ComeU  Vnivergity, 

REGARDING  CONSTITUTIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONTROL 

OF  CORPORATIONS. 

[Reprinted  from  Vol.  I  of  the  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission.] 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  there  is  need  of  a  stricter  control  than  now 
exists  of  the  large  corporate  combinations,  monopolistic  in  tendency  and  dominating 
in  fact,  which  are  the  most  striking  feature  of  oar  present  industrial  and  commercial 
development.  How  this  stricter  control  shall  be  attained  is  partly  a  question  of  con- 
stitutional power  and  partly  a  question  of  political  and  economic  expediency.  The 
problem  concerns  itself  with  two  classes  of  corporations — those  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  and  those  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  Most  of  the  corporations 
of  both  classes  are  the  creations  of  State  legislation,  and  normally  would  be  within 
the  control  of  the  State  that  created  .them.  But  most  corporations  having  any  con- 
siderable business  pass  beyond  the  borders  of  their  own  State  and  into  the  territory 
of  sister  States,  and  when  within  the  territory  of  another  State  they  become  subject 
to  the  laws  of  that  State  or  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  those  laws  may  constitu- 
tionally operate  upon  and  affect  them  and  their  business  undertakings.  Thus  the 
problem  of  corporate  control  may  involve  three  factors — ^the  State  that  creates  the 
corporation,  the  State  into  which  it  goes,  and  the  United  States. 

POWER  OF  STATES  AS  TO   INTERSTATE  BUSINESS. 

Briefly  stated,  the  result  is  this:  If  the  corporation  is  not  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, it  is  subject  to  control  by  the  State  of  its  creation,  subject  to  the  constitutional 
prohibitions  against  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  and  depriving  it  of  its  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law.  It  becomes  subject  to  the  laws  of  any  other  State 
into  which  it  goes,  and  that  State  may  regulate  its  operations  even  to  the  extent  of 
prohibiting  it  from  doing  any  business  there  whatever.  What  a  State  may  do  with 
corporations  of  its  own  creation  it  may  do  with  such  foreign  corporations  admitted 
within  its  territory.  (Hoperv.  California,  155  U.  S.,  648;  New  York  State  v.  Roberts, 
171  U.  S.,  658;  Orient  Ins.  Co.  v.  Daggs,  172  U.  S.,  557.)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  then  the  third  factor — the  United  States — must  be 
introduced,  for  since  the  Federal  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  no  State  may  usurp  that  power  either  by  denying  to  the  corpora- 
tion the  right  to  conduct  business  in  the  State  (Pensacola  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.,  96  U.  S.,  1;  Cmtcher  v.  Kentucky,  141  U.  S.,  47)  or  by  regu- 
lating or  taxing  such  interstate  trade  (Brown  v.  Maryland,  12  Wheat.,  419;  State 
Freight  Tax,  15  Wall.,  232;  Gloucester  Ferry  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  114  U.  S.,  196). 

If  the  corporation  be  one  employed  by  the  National  Government  for  some  end  of 
its  own,  still  less  may  the  State  deny  to  it  necessary  privileges  or  regulate  its  business. 
(Stockton  V.  Baltimore  and  N.  Y.  R.  Co.,  32  Fed.  Rep.,  9;  Horn  Silver  Mining  Co.  v. 
New  York  State,  143  U.  S.,  305.) 

The  result  of  this  distribution  of  powers  under  the  Federal  Constitution  has  been 
to  leave  the  States  largely  helpless  to  remedy  evils  which  are  thought  by  the  people 
of  the  States,  or  of  some  of  them,  to  be  a  menace  to  their  welfare.  In  yielding  con- 
trol of  interstate  commerce  to  the  Federal  Government  there  has  been  naturally 
some  serious  loss  to  the  States  in  general  governmental  power,  quite  distinct  from  the 
mere  inability  to  regulate  commerce.  In  the  desire  to  avoid  the  evils  of  separate 
and  antagonistic  control  of  trade  and  commerce  the  States  have  deprived  themselves 
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of  the  power  to  control  their  own  internal  affairs  whenever  those  affairs  are  connected 
in  any  direct  way  with  commerce  between  the  States  or  with  foreign  nations. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs  the  question  naturally  arises,  What  is  the  appropriate 
remedy?  Laying  aside  all  suggestions  of  change  in  the  organic  law,  it  would  seem 
that  there  are  three  possible  solutions: 

THREE  POSSIBLE  REMEDIES. 

First.  The  present  system  of  dual  control  may  be  maintained  with  an  increased 
harmony  of  action  among  the  States  and  between  the  States  and  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, such  harmony  of  action  being  directed  toward  the  stricter  control  of 
monopolistic  combinations. 

Second.  The  National  Government  may,  by  Congressional  action,  give  to  the  States  a 
larger,  perhaps  an  exclusive,  control  of  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

Third.  The  National  Government  may  take  to  itself  a  larger,  perhaps  an  exclusive, 
control  of  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

DUAL  SYSTEM — STATE  AND  FEDERAL  CONTROL. 

The  first  proposition  demands  an  examination  of  the  constitutional  provisions  by 
which  the  relative  powers  of  the  State  and  Federal  governments  are  determined 
and  of  the  effect  given  to  these  provisions  by  judicial  decisions. 

Three  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution  confer  upon  Congress  the  extensive 
powers  "  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes;"  *  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises;"  ■ 
"to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads."* 

The  exercise  of  these  comprehensive  powers  may  be  said  to  be  subject  (o  these 
limitations:  '*  Direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  *  *  * 
according  to  their  respective  numbers;"^  "no  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall 
be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to 
betaken;"*  "no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State;"* 
"no  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports 
of  one  State  over  those  of  another,  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another;"  ^  "no  person  shall  be  *  *  * 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law;"^  "the  citizens  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States."* 

The  above  powers  and  limitations  have  been  the  subject  of  a  very  large  number  of 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court.  As  thus  interpreted  the  provisions  may  be  said  to 
measure  the  power  of  Congress  over  interstate  commerce  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  control  has  been  taken  from  the  States.  The  conclusions  may  be  stated  first  in 
general  terms  and  afterwards  in  the  form  of  specific  applications.  In  general  terms 
these  conclusions  are  warranted:  In  the  matter  of  interstate  commerce  the  United 
States4Kbut  one  country.  (Robbins  v.  Shelby  Taxing  District,  120  U.  S.,  489, 494.) 
What  is  commerce  is  to  be  determined  by  the  usages  of  the  commercial  world  and 
not  by  the  declaration  of  a  particular  State.  (Bowman  r.  Chicago  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  125 
U.  S.,  465;  Leisy  v.  Hardin,  135  U.  S.,  100. )  The  reasons  which  may  have  caused  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  to  repose  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  in  Congress 
do  not  affect  or  limit  the  extent  of  the  power.  ( Leisy  v.  Hardin,  135  U.  S. ,  100;  Addy- 
ston  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  r.  United  States,  20  S.  C.  R.,  96. )  When  Congress  has  not  acted 
its  inaction  is  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  its  will  that  commerce  shah  be  free  from 
any  restrictions.     (Robbins  v.  Shelby  Taxing  District,  120  U.  S.,  493.)     State  laws 

1  Art.  I,  8,  8.  4  Art.  I,  2,  8.    '  •  Art.  I,  9,  6. 

«  Art.  I,  8, 1.  »  Art.  I,  9,  4,  »  Amend.  V. 

•Art  I,  8,  7.  •Art.  1,9,  6.  •Art.  IV,  2,1. 
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paaeed  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  are  invalid.  ( Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat. ,  1 . ) 
State  laws  passed  with  another  intent  or  in  the  reasonable  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  bat  which  incidentally  affect  interstate  commerce,  are  valid  if  local  in  opera- 
tion and  reasonable  in  their  incidental  effect  upon  such  commerce.  (Wilson  v.  Black- 
bird Creek  Marsh  Co.,  2  Pet.,  245;  Mayor  v.  Milns,  11  Pet.,  102;  Cooley  v.  Board  of 
Wardens,  12  How.,  299;  County  of  Mobile  v.  Kimball,  102  U.  S.,  691;  Morgan  Steam- 
ship Co.  t.  Louisiana,  118  U.  S.,  455;  Plumley  v.  Massachusetts,  155  U.  S.,  461;  Hen- 
nington  v.  Georgia,  163  U.  S.,  299;  Patapsco  Guano  Co.  v.  North  Carolina,  171  U.  S., 
345;  Lake  Shore  <&  Mich.  So.  Ry.  v.  Ohio,  173  U.  S.,  285.)  But  State  laws  which 
unreasonably  affect  interstate  commerce,  although  passed  for  local  purposes  or  in  the 
exercise  of  the  police  power,  are  invalid.  (Passenger  Cases,  7  How.,  283;  Welton  v. 
Missouri,  91  U.  S.,  275;  Walling  t>.  Michigan,  116  U.  S.,  446;  Wabash,  etc.,  R.  v. 
Illinois,  118  U.  S.,  557;  Bobbins  v.  Shelby  Taxmg  District,  120  U.  S.,  489;  Leisy 
V.  Hardin,  135  U.  S.,  100;  Schollenberger  v.  Pennsylvania,  171  U.  S.,  1.) 

The  application  of  these  general  conclusions  to  specific  cases  enableu  us  to  appreci- 
ate the  comparative  impotence  of  the  States  in  the  matter  of  controlling  interstate 
commerce  or  the  persons  or  corporations  engaged  in  it.  A  State  can  not  exclude 
a  foreign  corporation  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  (Pensacola  Telegraph  Co.  v. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  96  U.  S.,  1;  Crutcher  v,  Kentucky,  141  U.  S.,  47.) 
A  State  can  not  tax  a  corporation  upon  its  interstate  commerce  (Brown  v.  Maryland, 
12  Wheat.,  419;  State  Freight  Tax,  15  Wall.,  232;  Gloucester  Ferry  Co.  v,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 114  U.  S.,  196),  not  even  though  created  under  its  own  laws  (Philadelphia,  etc.. 
Steamship  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  122  U.  S.,  326).  Nor  can  it  tax  the  agents  of  such  a 
corporation  or  of  a  natural  person  for  the  privilege  of  doing  business  in  the  State. 
(Walling  V.  Michigan,  116  U.  S.,  446;  Bobbins  r.  Shelby  Taxing  District,  120  U.  S., 
489. )  X  State  can  not  fix  the  toll  on  a  bridge  connecting  it  with  a  sister  State  and 
owned  by  one  of  its  own  corporations.  (Covington,  etc..  Bridge  Co.-i;.  Kentucky, 
154  U.S.,  204. )  A  State  can  not  fi  x  a  rate  for  carrying  interstate  commerce.  ( Wabash 
etc.,  Rwy.  v.  Illinois,  118  U.  S.,  557.)  A  State  can  not  absolutely  fix  the  rates  for 
the  carriage  of  domestic  (intrastate)  commerce,  for  if  its  rate  be  held  unreasonably 
low  the  legislature  deprives  the  carrier  of  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
(Fourteenth  Amendment;  Smyth  v,  Ames,  169  U.  S.,  466.)  A  State  can  not  require 
carriers  to  sell  1,000-mile  tickets  at  less  than  the  usual  rate  fixed  for  other  tickets. 
(Lake  Shore  and  Mich.  S.  Rwy.  v.  Smith,  173  U.  S.,  684.)  A  State  can  not  exclude 
oleomargarine  (Schollenberger  t;.  Pennsylvania,  171  U.  S.,  1;  Collins  v.  New  Hamp- 
shire, 171  U.  S.,  30) ;  nor  intoxicating  liquors  (Bowman  v.  Chicago  and  N.  W.  Rwy., 
125  U.  S.,  465;  Leisy  v.  Hardin,  135  U.  S.,  100;  Scott  v.  Donald,  165  U.  S.,  58);  nor 
immigrants  (Henderson  v.  New  York,  92  U.  S.,  259);  nor  even  *Mewd  and  debauched 
women"  (Chy  Lung  v.  Freeman,  92  U.  S.,  275). 

In  the  exercise  of  its  police  power  a  State  is  permitted  to  legislate  for  local  purposes 
affecting  the  health,  morals,  safety,  or  convenience  of  its  people,  provided  the  legis- 
lation does  not  directly  or  unreasonably  affect  interstate  conmierce.  A  State  may 
pass  local  pilotage  laws  (Cooley  t\  Board  of  Wardens,  12  How.,  299);  harbor  improve- 
ment laws  (County  of  Mobile  v.  Kimball,  102  U.  S.,  691) ;  quarantine  laws  (Morgan 
Steamship  Co.  v,  Louisiana,  118  U.  S.,  455);  laws  forbidding  the  heating  of  cars  with 
stoves  (New  York,  etc.,  R.  v.  New  York,  165  U.  S.,  628);  laws  forbidding  the  run- 
ning of  Sunday  freight  trains  (Hennington  v,  Georgia,  163  U.  S.,  299);  laws  requir- 
ing a  reasonable  number  of  through  trains  to  stop  at  populous  centers  (Lake  Shore 
and  Mich.  S.  Rwy.  v.  Ohio,  173  U.  S.,  285);  but  not  laws  requiring  a  through  train 
to  go  out  of  its  direct  route  to  land  passengers  (Illinois  Central  R.  t^.  Illinois,  163  U.  S., 
142);  laws  requiring  the  prompt  delivery  of  telegrams  (Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  t>. 
James,  162  U.  S.,  650);  laws  to  prevjent  fraud  in  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  (Plumley 
V.  Massachusetts,  155  U.  S.,  461) ;  reasonable  inspection  laws  (Potapsco  Guano  Co.  r. 
North  Carolina,  171  U.  S.,  345);  but  not  if  unreasonable  or  a  cover  for  the  regula- 
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tion  of  commerce  (Mimiesota  v.  Barber,  136  U.  S.,  313;  Brimmer  v.  Redman,  138 
U.  S.,  78;  Scott  t».  Donald,  165  U.  8.,  68). 

While  the  States  are  thos  restricted  and  limited  in  their  control  of  interstate  com- 
merce and  of  persons  and  corporations  engaged  in  it,  the  United  States  are  equally 
circumscribed  in  their  control  of  nontrading  enterprises  and  of  corporations  not 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  some  business  over  which  the  constitution 
gives  Ck)ngre8s  authority.  As  was  held  in  the  Knight  case  ( 156  U.  S.,  1 ),  the  anti- 
trust law  does  not  extend  to  a  combination  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  because 
manufacture  is  not  trade  or  commerce.  Congress,  therefore,  could  not  suppress  a 
monopoly  for  the  manufocture  of  sugar,  while  the  States  could  not  suppress  a 
monopoly  for  the  interstate  sale  of  sugar.  The  States  could  exclude  the  manufac- 
turing corporations,  for  since  a  corporation  is  not  a  citizen  within  the  meaning  of 
Article  IV,  section  2,  subsection  1,  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  not  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States.  ( Blake  v.  McClung,  172  U.  S. , 
239;  Orient  Ins.  Co.  v.  Daggs,  172  U.  S.,  557.)  But  the  States  could  not  exclude  the 
trading  corporations,  for  the  States  can  not  regulate  interstate  commerce.  If,  then, 
the  corporations  are  both  manufacturing  and  trading  corporations,  how  are  they  to 
be  dealt  with?  It  is  obvious  that  the  product  of  the  sugar  combination  is  to  go 
largely  into  interstate  commerce  and  will  pass  beyond  the  control  of  the  States.  If 
one  State  offers  a  refuge  to  the  manu&u^uring  corporations,  the  other  States  are  pow- 
erless. Forty-four  States  may  pass  uniform  laws  to  control  such  combinations;  the 
forty-fifth  may  render  this  combined  action  in  large  part  nugatory  by  chartering  and 
protecting  the  very  combination  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  forty-four  to  suppress. 
In  such  case  it  would  require  a  harmony  of  action  among  the  States  to  prevent  a 
monopolistic  manufacturing  combination  and  cooperative  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  a  monopolistic  trading  combination.  In  other  words,  forty- 
six  distinct  jurisdictions  must  work  in  concert  in  order  to  protect  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  from  combinations  formed  to  control  the  prices  of  raw  material 
and  the  output  and  price  of  the  finished  products. 

Under  its  power  to  regulate  commerce  Congress  has  thus  far  passed  but  two  acts 
calculated  to  aid  the  States  in  the  control  of  monopolistic  enterprises,  namely,  the 
interstate-commerce  act  of  1887  and  the  antitrust  act  of  1890. 

The  interstate-commerce  act  was  passed  to  regulate  interstate  transportation  rates 
after  it  had  been  decided  (Wabash,  etc.,  R.  v.  Illinois,  118  U.  S.,  557)  that  the 
States  could  not  regulate  such  rates  within  their  own  territory.  This  act,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  courts,  places  upon  interstate  carriers  a  prohibition  against  unjust  or 
unreasonable  rates  and  against  unjust  discrimination,  but  otherwise  leaves  them  as 
free  as  they  were  at  common  law  to  make  special  contracts  looking  to  the  increase 
of  business,  to  classify  traffic,  to  adjust  and  apportion  rates  so  as  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  commerce,  and  generally  to  manage  their  own  business  in  their  own  way. 
(Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Railway  Co.,  167  U.  S.,  479.)  The  commission 
appointed  under  the  act  is  charged  mainly  with  the  duty  of  investigating  questions 
as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  established  or  questions  as  to  unjust  discrimina- 
tions, and  is  not  authorized  to  fix  rates.  ( Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  A labama 
Midland  Rwy.,  168  U.  S.,  144.)  To  this  end  it  may  require  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  books  and  papers.  (Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
V.  Brimson,  154  U.  S.,  447;  155  U.  S.,  3.)  But  its  powers  as  thus  defined  are  not 
extensive,  and  perhaps  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  (168  U.  S.,  176)  is  justified 
that  '4t  has  been  shorn  by  judicial  interpretation  of  authority  to  do  anything  of  an 
effective  character." 

The  antitrust  act  (26  Stat  L.,  209)  was  passed  to  prohibit  monopolistic  combina- 
tioDB  in  restraint  of  interstate  or  international  commerce.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
several  adjudications  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  from  these  it  is  possible  to  deduce 
the  following  oondusioDS  as  to  the  effect  of  the  legialation:  (1)  A  restraint  of  busi- 
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ness  not  included  in  the  category  of  interatate  commerce  is  not  within  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  act  (United  States  v,  E.  G.  Knight  Co.,  156  U.  S.,  1);  (2)  a  combination 
which,  although  affecting  interstate  commerce,  does  not  restrain  it — ^thatis,  does  not 
exclude  the  operation  of  competition — is  not  within  the  act  (Anderson  v.  United 
States,  171  U.  S.,  604);  (3)  any  combination  which  restrains  interstate  commerce, 
whether  such  restraint  be  illegal  at  common  law  or  not,  is  illegal  under  the  act  and 
may  be  enjoined  at  the  suit  of  the  United  States,  although  the  rates  fixed  by  the 
combination  may  be  reasonable  and  fair  (United  States  v,  Trans-Missouri  Freight 
Ass'n,  166  U.  S.,  290;  United  States  v.  Joint  Traffic  Ass'n,  171  U.  S.,  505;  Addyston 
Pipe  and  Steel  Co.  t;.  United  States,  20  S.  C.  R.,  96). 

The  importance  of  the  last  decision  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  under  this  act, 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  unanimous  court,  justifies  more  than 
a  passing  reference.  In  Addyston  Pipe  and  Steel  Co.  v.  United  States  a  combination 
of  iron-pipe  manufacturers  was  enjoined  from  carrying  out  a  contract  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  exclude  competition  among  the  parties  to  the  contract.  From  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Peckham,  concurred  in  by  the  whole  court,  we  gather  these 
instructive  conclusions  as  to  the  powers  of  Congress  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  deemed  to  have  exercised  those 
powers  in  the  passage  of  the  antitrust  law: 

(1)  The  reasons  which  may  have  caused  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  repose 
the  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  in  Congress  do  not  affect  or  limit  the 
extent  of  the  power  itself. 

(2)  The  power  is  not  limited  or  restricted  by  the  constitutional  guaranties  of  pri- 
vate rights,  such  as  the  liberty  to  enter  into  contracts,  under  the  provision  that  '*  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law:" 

(3)  On  the  contrary,  the  provision  regarding  the  "liberty"  of  a  person  is  itself 
limited  by  the  commerce  clause,  and  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce carries  with  it  the  right  to  enact  laws  forbidding  persons  to  enter  into  private 
contracts  which  directly  and  substantially  (and  not  merely  indirectly,  remotely, 
incidentally,  and  collaterally)  r^^late  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  commerce  among 
the  States. 

(4)  Under  the  antitrust  act  any  combination  which  directly  restrains  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  or  exchange  of  commodities  among  the  several  States  is  illegal,  and  if  it 
destroys  competition  it  must  be  held  to  restrain  trade.  The  reasonableness  of  the 
restriction  is  of  no  consequence. 

This  establishes  a  radical  rule  concerning  the  power  of  Congress  over  interstate 
commerce  and  a  radical  rule  in  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  antitrust  act. 
It  may  be  said  to  mark  the  decisive  line  between  the  rights  of  the  individual  under 
the  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  public  to  control  the  individual  for  public  ends. 
Happily  it  gives  full  force  and  effect  to  Congressional  legislation  intended  to  protect 
the  people  from  monopolistic  combinations  and  points  the  way  toward  future  consti- 
tutional legislation. 

We  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  division  between  State  and  Federal  author- 
ity. Taking  the  Knight  case  (156  U.  S.,  1)  at  the  one  extreme  and  the  Addyston 
case  (20  S.  C.  R.,  96)  at  the  other,  we  see  how  nicely  the  State  control  and  the  Federal 
control  of  monopolistic  combinations  are  balanced,  and  how  dlflficult  it  may  be  to 
adjust  the  balance  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  all  the  evils  aimed  at  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  within  the  constitutional  power  of  each  government.  Congress  could  not 
regulate  the  sugar  monopoly;  the  States  could  not  regulate  the  iron-pipe  monopoly. 
If  now,  in  either  case,  the  combinations  were  to  take  the  form  of  a  corporation  and 
not  a  trust  the  di^culties  might  be  increased.  To  be  sure,  if  neither  a  State  nor  the 
United  States  would  charter  the  corporation  the  scheme  of  corporate  monopoly  would 
fail.  But  too  many  States  are  bidding  for  such  corporations  to  enable  us  to  entertain 
the  hope  that  a  corporate  combination  can  not  somewhere  find  a  congenial  and  foster- 
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ing  home.  And  should  every  State  refuse  to  welcome  the  corporation,  there  yet 
remains  the  poesibility  of  securing  corporate  charters  in  foreign  countries.  I  note, 
for  instance,  in  the  New  York  Tribune  for  January  7,  that  Quebec  is  the  latest  bidder 
for  corporate  consideration,  and  that  a  representative  of  that  province  says  that,  ''In 
case  of  the  development  of  drastic  'antitrust'  legislation  in  the  United  States,  to  go 
to  Quebec  will  be  the  easy  and  perhaps  only  solution  for  many  of  the  lai^  industrial 
combinations  in  the  United  States.''  No  State  can  forbid  the  entrance  of  such  a 
corporation  for  international  or  interstate  trade,  although  probably  the  United  States 
could,  do  so,  unless  restrained  by  some  treaty  provision.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  could  not  forbid  its  entrance  for  manufacturing  or  nontrading  purposes, 
although  any  State  could  do  so.  Hence  a  very  harmonious  scheme  among  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  States  and  the  United  States  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
successful  operations  of  such  corporations. 

The  joint  control  of  corporations  by  the  States  and  the  National  Government, 
while  it  has  led  to  a  good  many  inconveniences,  has  not  heretofore  seemed  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  existing  conditions.  But  with  the  present  marked  tendency  to 
consolidate  competing  interests  into  one  corporation,  and  with  the  present  marked 
tendency  to  offer  to  such  corporate  aggregations  a  favorable  habitat,  the  question 
becomes  a  practical  and  pressing  one  whether  the  dual  control  heretofore  exercised 
ought  not  to  make  way  for  an  undivided  control — not  of  interstate  commerce,  for 
that  is  already  solely  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  but  of  corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce— either  by  giving  to  the  States,  if  that  be  possible,  full  power  over 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  or  by  reserving  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, if  that  be  possible,  full  control  over  them. 

DELBGATION  OF  ADDED  POWER   BY  CONGRESS  TO  STATES. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  possible  solution  of  the  problem,  we  are  met  at  the 
threshold  with  these  questions:  May  Congress  delegate  to  the  States  full  control  over 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce?  May  it  place  such  corporations  in  the 
same  position  as  concerns  their  right  to  do  business  in  a  State  as  that  occupied  by 
nontrading  corporations?  May  it  enact  constitutionally  that  a  corporation  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  shall  upon  entering  the  territory  of  a  State  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  that  State,  and  that  its  right  to  enter  the  territory  of  a  State  shall  depend 
upon  the  laws  of  that  State? 

There  is  no  direct  authority  known  to  me  upon  this  point.  But  such  authority  as 
there  is  casting  light  upon  the  problem  seems  to  support  the  thesis  that  Congress  may 
grant  to  a  State  regulative  power  over  interstate  commerce,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
such  legislation,  the  State  would  not  possess.  Thus  where  the  Supreme  Court  had 
held  invalid  a  State  law  authorizing  a  bridge  over  the  Ohio  because  such  bridge 
obstructed  navigation,  it  thereafter  held  that  a  subsequent  act  of  Congress  declaring 
such  bridge  to  be  a  lawful  structure  superseded  its  former  judgment  and  validated 
the  State  legislation.  (Pennsylvania  v.  Wheeling  and  Belmont  Bridge  Co.,  18  How., 
421.)  Again,  after  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  (Leisy  v.  Hardin,  135  U.  S.,  100) 
that  State  legislation  forbidding  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  imported  into  the 
State  in  the  original  package  was  invalid  as  a  regulation  of  commerce,  it  afterwards 
held  that  a  subsequent  act  of  Congress  (the  "Wilson  Act,"  26  Stat.  L.,  313),  providing 
that  such  liquors  should  be  subject  to  the  State  laws,  was  a  valid  exercise  by  Congress 
of  its  power  to  regulate  commerce,  and  that  the  State  laws  thereafter  operated  upon 
and  alEfected  such  liquors  (In  re  Rahrer,  140  U.  S.,  545*).  It  is  true  that  the  court  is 
careful  to  say  that  Congress  did  not  delegate  thereby  to  the  States  its  power  to  regu- 
late interstate  commerce,  nor  use  terms  of  permission  to  the  States  to  act,  but  that  it 
simply  removed  an  impediment  to  the  enforcement  of  State  laws  created  by  the  absence 
of  a  specific  indication  of  the  will  of  Congress.  It  is  familiar  doctrine  that  where 
Congrees  has  not  acted  its  silence  is  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  its  will  that  com- 
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merce  shall  be  free.  *  By  speaking  in  this  case  Ck>ngre8s  repelled  this  presumption 
and  indicated  how,  and  to  what  extent,  interstate  trade  in  a  particular  article  of  com- 
merce should  be  restricted.  But  this  it  did  by  subjecting  the  article  to  the  laws  of 
the  various  States.  It  is  obvious  that  Ck>ngreas  thereby  gave  to  every  State  power  to 
regulate  interstate  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  extent  &t  prohibiting  a  resale 
in  the  original  package. 

In  the  recent  case  of  Scott  v.  Donald  (165  U.  8.,  58,  107),  arising  under  the  South 
Carolina  dispensary  law,  it  was  held  that  the  law  waa  invalid  so  far  as  it  forbade  the 
shipping  of  liquor  into  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  consignee,  because  the  Wilson  Act 
did  not  authorize  the  State  law  to  operate  until  the  liquor  was  in  the  State  and  at  its 
destination.  In  Rhodes  v.  Iowa  (170  U.  S.,  412)  it  was  held  that  the  Wikon  Act  did 
not  permit  the  State  to  stop  the  liquor  at  the  State  line  or  to  operate  upon  it  until  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  consignee.  In  Vance  v.  Vanderoook  Co.  (170  U.  S.,  438)  it 
wa£  held,  under  the  South  Carolina  dispensary  law,  that  the  law  as  amended,  was 
valid  so  far  as  it  forbade  the  sale  of  original  packages,  although  the  State  did  not 
prohibit  the  sale  of  such  liquors  altogether,  but  merely  r^^lated  it. 

Another  example  of  Congressional  delegation  of  power  to  the  States  over  interstate 
commerce  is  found  in  the  act  (U.  S.  Rev.  Stat,  sec.  4280)  subjecting  explosives  in 
transit  through  a  State  to  the  laws  of  the  State  and  authorizing  States  to  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  such  explosives  for  sale  or  use  at  their  discretion.  A  very  early  exam- 
ple of  the  same  sort  of  legislation  is  found  in  the  act  of  February  28, 1803  (2  Stat.  L., 
205) ,  forbidding  the  importation  from  abroad  of  negroes  i(ito  any  State  whose  laws 
forbade  such  importation.  In  the  same  way  State  quarantine  laws  (1  Stat  L.,  619) 
and  State  pilotage  laws  (U.  S.  Rev.  Stat,  4235,  4236)  have  by  Congressional  action 
been  made  operative  upon  international  and  interstate  commerce.  So  also  Congress 
has  yielded  to  the  States  power  to  tax  the  shares  of  national  banks  (U.  S.  Rev.  Stat, 
5219). 

There  is  at  present  a  Federal  statute  forbidding  the  importation  of  convict-made 
goods  (30  Stat.  L.,  211,  §  31).  A  similar  State  law  forbidding  the  introduction  into 
the  State  of  convict-made  goods  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  because  regula- 
tive of  interstate  commerce  (People  v.  Hawkins,  157  N.  Y.,  1).  But  if,  following 
the  suggestion  of  Governor  Roosevelt  in  his  last  annual  message.  Congress  should 
enact  that  the  laws  of  a  State  shall  operate  upon  and  affect  convict-made  goods 
brought  from  another  State  equally  with  those  made  and  sold  in  the  State,  would 
not  this  be  a  valid  method  of  regulating  commerce  within  the  decision  based  upon 
the  Wilson  Act  (In  re  Rahrer,  140  U.  S.,  545)? 

The  civil -rights  laws  of  the  States  have  been  held  invalid  so  far  as  they  regulate 
interstate  commerce  (Hall  t;.  De  Cuir,  95  U.  S.,  485).  But  if  Congress  should  pro- 
vide that  such  laws  shall  operate  upon  and  affect  interstate  commerce,  would  not 
such  a  law  fall  within  the  same  doctrine? 

If,  now.  Congress  may  enact  that  the  laws  of  a  State  passed  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  or  the  dangers  arising  from  the  transportation  and  use  of  explo- 
sives, shall  operate  upon  and  affect  interstate  commerce,  and  if,  as  suggested,  Congress 
may  enact  that  the  laws  of  a  State  concerning  convict-made  goods  or  civil  rights,  etc, 
shall  operate  upon  and  affect  interstate  commerce,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  hold  that  it 
may  enact  that  the  laws  of  a  State  concerning  foreign  corporations  shall  operate  upon 
and  affect  those  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  equally  with  those  engaged  in  insur- 
ance (Paul  V.  Virginia,  8  Wall.,  168)  or  bill  brokerage  (Nathan  v.  Louisiana,  8  How., 
73)  not  held  to  be  engaged  in  interstate  commerce?  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
corporation  is  not  a  citizen  within  the  meaning  of  Article  IV,  section  2,  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  all  that  prevents  a  State  from  controlling  a  foreign  corporation  is 
the  commerce  clause.  If,  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  under  that  clause,  Congrees 
should  remove  the  impediment  to  State  regulation  of  such  corporations,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  States  could  not  protect  themselves  by  their  own  laws 
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against  the  operations  of  monopolistic  combinations.  They  may  do  so  now  as  to  com- 
binations, whether  in  the  form  of  corporations  or  *  trusts,''  created  for  nontrading 
purposes.  They  could  do  so  then  as  to  trading  corporations,  and  thus  a  very  com- 
plete scheme  of  State  control  over  corporations  could  be  worked  out. 

To  sum  up:  A  corporation  has  no  inherent  right  to  go  into  another  State  than  that 
of  its  origin.  The  only  corporations  that  escape  this  rule  are  those  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  (or  those  chartered  by  C!ongres8,  which  are  not  now  under  consider- 
ation). Congress  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
States  and  with  foreign  nations,  may  remove  the  impediment  to  the  operation  of 
State  laws  upon  such  commerce.  It  may,  therefore,  remove  the  impediment  to  the 
operation  of  State  laws  upon  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  or  international  com- 
merce. This  would  commit  the  control  of  all  domestic  and  foreign  corporations  in 
any  StatcT  to  the  legislature  of  that  State. 

INCREASED  FEDERAL  CONTROL. 

Turning  now  to  the  third  possible  solution  of  the  problem,  we  face  the  inquiry 
whether  the  United  States  may,  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  limit  the  right  of 
corporations  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce  to  corporations  created  by  Congress, 
and  thus  take  to  itself  the  entire  practical  control  of  such  corporate  enterprises. 

There  are,  perhaps,  three  ways  in  which  Congress  could  effectively  exercise  a 
power  to  restrict  or  destroy  the  business  of  State  corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  (1)  It  might  forbid  to  such  corporations  as  fall  within  a  definition  of 
monopoly  the  use  of  the  mails.  (2)  It  might  tax  State  corporations  upon  their  inter- 
state commerce.  (3)  It  might  directly  prohibit  State  corporations  from  engaging  in 
interstate  commerce. 

EXCLUSION  FROM   MAILS.  ' 

Congress  has  exercised  the  right  to  exclude  from  the  mails  letters  or  circulars  con- 
cerning lotteries  or  other  enterprises  in  which  there  is  the  element  of  chance  (act  of 
September  19,  1890;  26  Stat.  L.,  465),  and  this  legislation  has  been  held  constitu- 
tional. (In  re  Jackson,  96  U.  S.,  727;  In  re  Rapier,  143  U.  S.,  110. )  It  has  exercised 
the  right  to  prohibit  the  carriage  of  indecent  publications  and  articles  in  the  mails 
or  by  interstate  carriers.  (25  Stat.  L.,  496;  29  Stat.  L.,  512.)  It  has  forbidden  the 
transportation  of  diseased  cattle  or  meat  which  has  been  exposed  to  infection.  (23 
Stat  L.,  31;  26  Stat.  L.,  1089. )  All  of  these  acts  are  a  proper  exercise  of  the  Federal 
police  power.  But  it  is  now  clear  that  the  police  power  is  not  confined  to  the  pro- 
tection of  health  or  morals  or  safety,  but  extends  to  the  protection  of  the  reasonable 
and  convenient  exercise  of  private  rights.  (Lake  Shore  and  Mich.  So.  Rwy.  i;.  Ohio, 
173  U.  S. ,  285. )  Why,  then,  may  not  Congress  denounce  monopolistic  combinations, 
whether  in  the  form  of  corporations  or  not,  as  a  hindrance  to  such  rights,  and  deny 
to  such  combinations  the  use  of  the  mail£(?  If  it  may  denounce  gambling  contracts 
into  which  persons  voluntarily  enter,  and  forbid  such  contracts  to  be  made  or  executed 
by  the  use  of  the  mails,  a  fortiori  it  may  denounce  a  monopoly  which  compels  the 
people  at  large  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life  at  price  fixed  by  the  monopoly,  and 
may  deny  to  it  the  use  of  the  mails. 

EXERCISE  OF  TAXING  POWER. 

In  like  manner,  Congress  has  exercised  its  power  of  taxation  to  render  impossible, 
because  unprofitable,  the  continuance  of  a  business  by  a  State  corporation  over  which 
Congress  desired  to  assume  the  control  vested  in  it  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

When  the  National  Government  determined  to  suppress  the  evils  arising  from  the 
want  of  uniformity  and  adequate  control  in  the  laws  of  the  various  States  authorizing 
or  permitting  the  issue  of  circulating  notes  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  it  resorted  to 
the  expedient  of  providing  for  the  formation  of  banking  corporations  under  a  Federal 
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law  and  the  reorganization  of  State  banking  corporations  under  the  Federal  law,  and 
supplemented  this  legislation  with  a  tax  on  the  issues  of  State  banks  which  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  to  continue  their  issues  at  a  profit.  This  l^islation  was  sus- 
tained as  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress.  (Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  8 
Wall.,  533;  National  Bank  t'.  United  States,  101  U.  8.,  1.)  And  it  was  held  that  it 
required  no  concurrent  action  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  enable  the  State  corpora- 
tions to  reorganize  as  Federal  corporations.     (Casey  v.  Galli,  94  U.  S.,  673.) 

The  logical  result  of  this  decision  was  recognized  by  the  court  Mr.  Justice  Nel- 
son, in  dissenting  from  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno  (p.  556), 
pointed  it  out  very  distinctly  in  these  words:  **It  is  true  that  the  present  decision 
strikes  only  at  the  power  to  create  banks,  but  no  person  can  fail  to  see  that  the  prin- 
ciple involved  affects  the  power  to  create  any  other  description  of  corporation,  such 
as  railroads,  turnpikes,  manufacturing  companies,  and  others.''  • 

FEDERAL  INOORPORATION  LAWS. 

The  legislation  in  question,  supplemented  by  the  decision  that  it  is  a  valid  exercise 
of  the  Federal  power,  suggests  the  method  of  securing  a  uniform  Federal  control  of 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  A  national  act  which  should  provide 
for  the  incorporation  of  trading  companies  and  the  reorganization  of  State  trading 
corporations  under  the  Federal  act,  supplemented  by  a  tax  upon  the  interstate  busi- 
ness of  the  State  corporations,  would  lead  to  a  uniformity  similar  to  that  attained  in 
the  case  of  banks  of  issue,  and  would  place  all  such  interstate  business,  so  far  as  it  is 
carried  on  by  corporations,  strictly  within  the  control  of  the  Federal  power. 

But  would  such  legislation  be  constitutional?  I  believe  that  it  would,  and  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  The  power  to  regulafe  interstate  commerce  is  unquestionably  confided  exclu- 
sively to  Congress,  and  is  restricted,  if  at  all,  by  Congressional  acquiescence  in  the 
exercise  of  a  concurrent  power  by  the  States  so  far  as  that  operates  for  merely  local 
purposes  and  is  not  designed  to  regulate,  and  does  not  directly  regulate,  such  com- 
merce. (Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat,  1 ;  Brown  v.  Maryland,  12  Wheat,  419;  Cooley 
V.  Port  Wardens,  12  How.,  299;  The  License  Cases,  5  How.,  504;  County  of  Mobile 
t?.  Kimball,  102  U.  S.,  691;  Bowman  v.  Chicago  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  125  U.  8.,  465;  Leisy  v, 
Hardin,  135  U.  S.,  100;  In  re  Rahrer,  140  U.  S.^  545;  Addyston  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  v. 
United  States,  20  S.  C.  R.,  96. )  . 

Second.  Where  Congress  is  given  a  power  it  is  given  the  supplementary  power  "to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers"  (Const  Art.  I,  sec.  8,  subs.  18),  and  this  includes  the  powef  to 
create  such  corporations  or  agencies  of  the  Government  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
(McCuUoch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat,  316;  Luxton  v.  North  River  Bridge  Co.,  153 
U.  8. ,  525) .  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  Congress  has  created  banking  corporations 
(1  Stat  L.,  191;  12  lb.,  666;  18  lb.,  99;  21  lb.,  66;  22  lb.,  162;  Rev.  Stat,  p.  992); 
railroad  and  telegraph  companies  (12  Stat  L.,  489;  13  lb.,  365;  14  lb.,  292;  16  lb., 
573;  17  lb.,  59);  bridge  companies  (26  Stat  L.,  268);  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Company 
(25  Stat  L.,  673);  savings  and  tnist  company  (13  Stat  L.,  510);  insurance  company, 
though  perhaps  this  was  while  acting  as  a  legislature  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
(13  Stat  L.,  428;  27  lb.,  29),  and  perhaps  other  corporations. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  States  can  not  tax  such  corporations  without  the  consent 
of  Congress  (California  v.  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  127  U.  S.,  1),  and  that  under  the  act  of 
March  3,  1875,  they  are  entitled  to  remove  their  causes  into  the  Federal  courts 
(Pacific  Railroad  Removal  Cases,  115  U.  S.,  2),  though  doubtless  Congress  could  deny 
them  this  right  if  it  thought  fit 

Such  corporations  migbt,  and  probably  would,  do  a  domestic  business  within  the 
States,  but  if  so  they  would  be  subject  to  the  rule  that  where  Congress  creates  a  cor- 
poration and  remains  silent  as  to  its  merely  domestic  business,  its  silence  is  equivar 
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lent  to  a  declaration  of  intention  that  the  corporation  shonld  be  snbject  to  State  laws 
as  to  snch  domestic  business.  (Reagan  v.  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  154  U.  S.,  413;  Smyth 
V.  Ames,  169  U.  S.,  466, 519-622. ) 

Third.  A  tax  upon  the  commercial  operations  of  corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  is  not  a  direct  tax,  for  it  is  not  a  tax  upon  real  or  personal  property, 
or  upon  the  income  derived  from  real  or  personal  property.  In  Pollock  v.  Farmers* 
Loan  and  Trust  CJompany  (158  U.  S.,  601, 637)  the  majority  of  the  court,  while  hold- 
ing a  tax  on  the  income  of  realty  and  personalty  a  direct  tax,  are  (»reful  to  state  that 
''we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  act  *  *  *  might  not  lay  excise  taxes  on  busi- 
ness, privil^es,  employments,  and  vocations."  In  Niool  v,  Ames  (173  U.  S.,  509) 
the  court  held  the  stamp  tax  on  sales  made  at  an  exchange  or  board  of  trade  to  be  an 
indirect  tax  or  excise,  and  not  a  direct  tax  on  the  property  sold  or  on  the  members 
who  engilged  in  the  business,  although  the  tax  is  measured  by  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty sold.  The  same  case  held  further  that  the  tax  was  not  objectionable  for  want 
of  uniformity.  It  is  true  the  court  places  its  decision  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  a  tax 
upon  the  facilities  offered  at  exchanges,  and  suggests  that  a  tax  upon  a  sale  made  in 
any  place  would  be  practically  a  tax  upon  property,  because  taking  no  notice  of  any 
kind  of  privilege  or  facility.  But  the  privilege  or  ^ility  offered  to  a  corporation  to 
engage  in  interstate  commerce  is  of  two  kinds:  First,  the  privilege  to  be  a  corpora- 
tion, which  is  derived  from  the  State  and  can  not  be  taxed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and,  second,  the  privilege  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce,  which  is  beyond 
the  control  of  the  States  and  within  the  control  of  Congress,  and  may  therefore  be 
taxed  by  the  power  that  confers  or  permits  it.  This  offers,  it  seems  to  me,  the  basis 
of  classification  which  is  necessary  to  the  laying  of  such  a  tax  and  brings  the  case  into 
harmony  with  the  leading  cases  on  Federal  taxation.  (Veazie  Bank  v.  Fem^^fc, 
Wall.,  533;  National  Bank  v.  United  States,  101  U.  S.-  1;  Scholey  v.  Rew,  HfllmS^ 
331;  Pollock  v.  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  1^7  U.  S.,  429,  on  rehearing  158 
U.  S.,  601;  Nicol  v.  Ames,  173  U.  S.,  509.) 

Practical  difficulties  might  arise  in  determining  when  an  article  sold'^by  It  corpora- 
tion has  become  a  part  of  interstate  commerce,  and  so  the  transaction  one  subject 
to  the  privilege  tax;  but  this  difficulty  is  no  greater  than  that  now  experienced  in 
determining  the  same  question  where  the  right  of  a  State  to  tax  or  regulate  interstate 
commerce  is  questioned.  (Brown  v.  Maryland,  12  Wheat.,  419;  Brown  v.  Houston, 
114  U.  8.,  622;  Cole  v,  Errol,  116  U.  S.,  517;  Leisy  v.  Hardin,  135  U.  S.,  100;  Pittsburg, 
etc.,  Co.  r.  Bates,  166  U.  S.,  577;  State  v.  Engle,  34  N.  J.  L.,  425.) 

Probably  Congress  might,  if  it  saw  fit,  act  directly  by  prohibiting  State  corporations 
from  engaging  in  interstate  commerce.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  corporation 
has  no  rights  outside  of  the  State  of  its  origin  except  such  rights  as  the  State  into 
which  it  goes  is  pleased  to  grant  to  it,  except  that  the  State  into  which  it  goes  can  not 
deny  it  the  right  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce,  because  the  State  has  no  power 
over  such  commerce.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  strength  of  the  corporation  but 
the  impotence  of  the  State  that  enables  the  corporation  to  do  such  business  within 
the  territory  of  the  State.  But  the  National  Government  has  precisely  the  power  I 
which  is  denied  to  the  State.  To  it  is  committed  the  power  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce.  It  therefore  may  do  what  the  State  may  not  do — forbid  a  corporation  to 
engage  in  interstate  commerce.  It  can  not  be  that  in  the  division  of  powers  anything 
has  been  lost.  If  the  State  has  lost,  the  nation  has  gained.  If  the  corporation  could 
have  been  prevented  from  entering  another  State  before  the  Constitution  was  in 
effect,  the  power  to  prevent  it  must  still  be  lodged  somewhere,  unless  it  has  been 
expressly  denied  by  the  Constitution  .to  both  State  and  nation.  No  such  denial  of 
the  power  can  be  found  in  that  document  Therefore,  since  the  States  have  no  longer 
the  power  to  prevent  a  corporation  from  engaging  in  interstate  oommeroe,  the  nation 
must  have  become  the  recipient  of  the  power  by  the  veiy  tenna  of  the  pioviflioii  that 
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impliedly  denied  it  to  the  States.  I  am  unable  to  see  any  escape,  therefore,  from  the 
conclusion  that  Congress,  under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States, 
may  fix  the  terms  on  which  corporations  may  conduct  such  business  or  may  prohibit 
them  from  engaging  in  it  at  all.  If  this  be  not  true,  then  a  single  State  may  create 
an  artificial  being  that  is  not  a  citizen  of  any  State  (save  merely  for  jurisdictional 
purposes)  or  of  the  United  States,  and  which  no  other  State  or  States  nor  yet  the 
United  States  can  control  when  it  passes  outside  of  the  State  of  its  origin.  It  is 
impossible  to  hold  that  one  State  can  thus  foist  upon  the  other  States  and  upon  the 
United  States  an  ungovernable  creature  of  this  sort,  a  legalized  and  irresponsible 
Frankenstein. 

Whether,  finally,  we  are  to  go  on  under  the  present  system  of  dual  control,  or 
whether  we  are  to  have  a  system  of  exclusive  State  control,  or  whether  we  are  to 
have  a  system  of  exclusive  Federal  control,  seems  to  be  within  the  province  of  Con- 
gress to  decide.  The  present  system  rests  upon  a  long  development  and  commends 
itself  to  the  conservative  and  the  cautious.  Whether  it  is  satisfactory  or  can  be 
made  so  is  for  the  economists  and  statesmen  to  determine.  The  system  of  exclusive 
State  control  would  doubtless  lead  to  different  results  in  different  States,  and  while 
it  might  create  some  confusion  and  inconvenience,  and  even  hardship,  it  would 
eventually  furnish  a  basis  for  a  comparative  study  of  the  differing  experiments. 
Whether  this  loss  in  uniformity  would  overbalance  the  gain  from  diversity  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say.  I  merely  point  out  that  such  diversity  would  furnish  the  data  for  a 
later  movement  Kx)king  toward  uniformity  in  case  such  a  movement  should  later 
seem  desirable.  The  system  of  exclusive  Federal  control  would  seem,  perhaps,  the 
logical  outcome  <  'f  the  constitutional  provision  giving  to  Congress  the  power  to  regu- 
late interstate  commerce.  I  am  even  disposed  to  think  that  it  will  be  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  present  problemn.  Whether  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  it,  or  whether 
we  need  rather  to  proceed  first  wttb  tentative  experiments  under  one  of  the  other 
two  methods,  is  a  question  upon  which  we  may  well  hear  more  before  we  make  haste 
to  decide. 


LABOR. 


The  Industrial  Commission  has  taken  a  large  amount  of  testimony 
from  many  witnesses  regarding  all  phases  of  labor  problems.  Eepre- 
sentatives  of  nearly  all  the  leading  labor  organizations  have  been  heard, 
also  employers  and  their  representatives,  factory  inspectors,  members 
of  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  and  students  of  labor  ques- 
tions. Special  reports  have  been  made  on  labor  legislation  in  this  and 
other  countries  and  on  the  condition  of  labor  in  certain  industries. 

The  object  of  these  inquiries  has  been  to  look  upon  the  labor 
question  as  a  part  of  the  whole  industrial  question  in  all  its  phases, 
including  its  relation  to  agriculture,  manufactures,  mining  and  ti-ans- 
portation,  and  including  the  influences  on  labor  of  foreign  competition, 
domestic  competition,  inunigration,  technical  and  mechanical  improve- 
ments, consolidations  of  business  undertakings,  and  State  and  national 
legislation.  The  remarkable  revolution  in  business  mettfods  and  con- 
ditions of  the  past  few  years,  showing  itself  in  industrial  combinations 
and  the  so-called  community  of  interests,  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
almost  equally  remarkable  consolidation  of  labor  interests  through  the 
growth  and  strengthening  of  labor  organizations  and  the  increase  in 
labor  legislation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this  growth  of  organ- 
ization on  both  sides,  its  first  tendency  has  been  to  bring  about  a 
more  definite  separation  of  the  two,  and  in  many  cases  a  distinct  con- 
fronting of  one  by  the  other,  each  relying  partly  upon  the  strength  of 
its  organization  and  partly  upon  legislation  and  the  courts.  In  sev- 
eral industries  there  is  recorded  especially  in  recent  years  an  interest- 
ing and  most  important  development  of  systems  of  conference  and 
conciliation,  by  which  the  two  interests,  recognizing  their  dependence 
one  upon  the  other  and  their  need  of  harmonious  action,  have  settled 
their  differences  in  a  peaceable  way.  To  this  phase  of  the  develop- 
ment of  labor  and  capital  a  large  amount  t)f  attention  has  been  given, 
and  it  marks  one  of  the  most  hopeful  phaseis  of  the  labor  question. 
The  relative  strength  of  employers  and  employees  varies  widely,  how- 
ever, in  different  industries,  and  shows  itself  in  the  differences  in 
profits  and  wages;  differences  in  the  methods  and  medium  of  payment 
of  wages;  differences  in  the  hours  of  labor,  health,  and  safety  of  the 
working  people,  and  in  the  relative  importance  of  labor  of  women  and 
children.    Upon  each  of  these  particular  phases  of  the  labor  question, 
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both  labor  organization  and  legislation  have  had  important  effects,  but 
there  are  cei*tain  topics  which  belong  primarily  to  legislation,  such  as 
employers'  liability  for  accidents  and  the  competition  of  convict  and 
immigrant  labor. 

In  the  following  pages  is  contained  a  review  of  the  testimony  on 
these  subjects,  which  is  scattered  through  the  several  volumes  of  the 
reports  of  the  conmiission,  of  the  special  reports  on  labor  matters  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  and  collateral  informa- 
tion f ix>m  investigations  made  through  State  and  Federal  bureaus  of 
labor  statistics,  and  Congressional  investigations.  This  general  review 
is  followed  by  such  conclusions  and  recommendations  as  the  Conmiis- 
sion is  able  to  present  for  the  consideration  of  the  public  and  legis- 
lative bodies.  In  this  part  of  the  report  are  presented  the  review  of 
facts  and  the  reconmiendations  specially  applicable  to  labor  employed 
in  agriculture,  transportation,  manufactures,  etc.,  although  the  general 
conditions  of  business  in  each  of  these  branches  are  treated  under  their 
appropriate  heads. 


L-GENERAL  CONDITIONS  AND  PROBLEMS. 

PROFITS  AND  WAGES. 

The  problem  of  profits  and  wages  must  be  considered  under  two 
separate  and  wholly  distinct  aspects.  The  first  question  has  to  do 
with  the  share  of  the  product  of  industry  going  to  labor  as  compared 
with  the  share  going  to  owners  of  capital,  land,  monopolies,  etc.  The 
second  question — an  entirely  different  one — is  that  which  has  to  do 
with  actual  income  and  social  well-being  of  the  manual  working  classes. 
That  the  two  problems  are  quite  separate  may  be  shown  from  the  fact 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  share  of  the  social  product  going  to  labor 
might  be  continually  increasing  from  year  to  year  and  at  the  same 
time  the  actual  income  of  the  working  people  might  be  growing  less, 
provided  the  aggregate  product  of  society  itself  were  decreasing.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  actual  income  and  social  well-being  of  the  working 
population  might  be  on  a  steady  increase  and  yet  the  share  going  to 
labor  might  be  growing  smaller  and  smaller,  provided  the  aggregate 
production  were  increasing  in  greater  i-atio  than  the  increase  in  the 
actual  income  of  the  working  people. 

UKCEBTAINTY   OF  STATISTICS. 

The  solution  of  the  first  of  these  questions,  that  having  to  do  with 
the  share  of  the  social  product  going  to  labor,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
difficult  and  unsatisfactory  of  all  statistical  problems.  It  is  one  in 
which  not  only  do  existing  statistics  give  little  light,  but  thej^  are  actu- 
ally misleading,  or  may  be  readily  used  with  misleading  results.    The 
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simplest  and  most  apparent  fallacy,  which  is  often  circulated,  is  to  the 
effect  that  since  capital  gets,  say,  10  per  cent  upon  its  investment, 
therefore  labor  gets  the  remainder,  viz,  90  per  cent.  In  this  statement 
two  entirely  separate  problems  have  been  confused.  That  capital 
receives  10  per  cent  on  the  investment  is  no  indication  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  joint  product  which  it  receives.  If  the  annual  product  is, 
for  example,  twice  as  great  as  the  capital  invested,  then  10  per  cent 
on  the  investment  would  be  5  per  cent  of  the  product;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  annual  product  is  one-half  as  much  as  the  capital 
invested,  then  10  per  cent  on  the  investment  would  be  20  per  cent  of 
the  product.  Only  in  case  the  annual  product  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
capital  invested  in  its  production  would  it  be  true  that  the  rate  of 
profit  on  the  investment  would  be  the  same  as  the  proportion  of  the 
product  going  to  capital.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that,  since  the  rate  of  interest  on  capital  has  declined,  as  is  shown 
below,  therefore  the  share  of  capital  in  the  joint  product  has  declined. 
It  requires  so  much  larger  investments  of  capital  now  than  formerly 
to  produce  a  given  output  that  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  may 
be  accompanied  by  an  actual  increase  in  the  amount  of  annual  product 
necessary  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  largely  increased  aggregate  of 
capital  employed.  The  rate  of  interest  on  one  dollar  of  capital  tells 
nothing  as  to  the  share  which  the  aggregate  capital  gets  from  the 
joint  product  of  labor  and  capital. 

fkiually  misleading  are  the  conclusions  frequently  drawn  from  the 
census  of  the  United  States  respecting  the  proportion  of  the  total 
product  which  goes  to  capital  and  labor  respectively.  The  census  of 
1890,  for  example,  estimated  the  value  of  manufactured  products  for 
the  entire  United  States  at  $9,372,000,000,  and  the  aggregate  wages  in 
the  same  industries  at  $2,288,000,000,  according  to  which  it  would 
appear  that  labor  received  24.36  per  cent  of  the  joint  product.  But 
this  inference  is  manifestly  wrong,  since  the  cost  of  material  used  in 
manufactures  was  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  product,  viz, 
$5,162,000,000,  or  55.08  per  cent.  Miscellaneous  expenses  also  were 
6.73  per  cent  of  the  total  product.  The  proper  method  of  inquiry  into 
the  proportion  of  the  product  going  to  labor  is  that  which  separates 
out  the  cost  of  material  and  endeavors  to  discover  what  proportion 
of  the  net  product  is  assigned  to  labor.  If  this  is  done,  it  appears 
that  in  1890  the  net  product  of  all  manufacturing  industries  was 
$4,211,000,000,  and  of  this  net  product  the  total  wages  paid  would  be 
54  per  cent  instead  of  24  per  cent.  The  above  figure  for  wages,  how- 
ever, includes  salaried  employees,  officers,  superintendents,  firm  mem- 
bers, and  clerks.  The  payment  to  wage-earners,  properly  speaking  (but 
including  some  overseers  and  foremen  on  salary),  was  $1,891,228,321, 
or  44.9  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  net  product  of  manufacturing 
industry. 
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The  complete  figures  for  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1900  have 
been  secured,  a  trifle  in  advance  of  their  general  publication,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  chief  of  the  Division  of  Manufactures.  The  net 
product  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States  by  the  Census 
of  1900  was  95,669,335,584;  while  the  wages  paid  (not  including  any 
salaried  officers)  were  $2,323,407,257,  or  41  per  cent  of  the  net  product. 
According  to  the  Census  of  1890,  the  amount  paid  for  wages  (including 
some  salaried  overseers  and  foremen  whose  extra  compensation  above 
that  of  wage-earners  would  not  be  sufficient  to  affect  the  percentage 
greatly)  was  equal  to  44.9  per  cent  of  the  net  product.  There  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  product  going  to  wage-earners; 
while,  as  shown  elsewhere  (see  page  492),  the  absolute  amount  going 
to  the  wage- working  class  has  slightly  decreased  per  capita  during  the 
decade.  Wages  in  1899,  the  year  actually  covered  by  the  census 
figures,  had  not  reached  a  point  as  high  as  in  1900  and  1901.  In  a 
period  of  rising  prosperity  wages  ordinarily  advanced  less  rapidly  than 
prices  and  profit. 

EARNINGS  OF  CAPITAL. 

When  we  consider  the  entirely  different  problem  of  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  profits  and  wages  over  a  period  of  years,  we  are  met  again 
not  only  by  the  defects  of  statistical  inquiry,  but  by  inherent  difficul- 
ties of  the  problem.  As  regards  the  changes  in  the  rates  of  interest 
and  profits  over  a  period  of  years,  there  are  two  entirely  different  ques- 
tions to  be  considered.  The  first  is  the  interest  or  profit  received  on 
disposable  capital  seeking  investment  in  the  open  money  markets. 
The  second  is  the  profits  made  by  those  enterprises  which  have  an  estab- 
lished existence.  In  the  first  case  the  rate  of  interest  depends  upon 
the  opportunities  for  investment  which  have  not  yet  been  occupied 
and  which  may  be  much  less  profitable  than  those  already  in  possession; 
while  in  the  second  case  the  rate  of  profit  is  determined  for  different 
investments  by  the  different  conditions  surrounding  each,  especially 
the  possession  of  good  will,  trade-marks,  patent  rights,  and  monopolies 
of  various  kinds.  Monopoly  privileges,  for  example,  wherever  they 
exist,  become  more  and  more  valuable  as  population  increases  and  the 
net  returns  are  thereby  augmented;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  rate  of 
interest  on  disposable  capital  not  protected  by  these  privileges  has 
continually  declined. 

As  regards  disposable  capital,  every  statistical  exhibit  of  value 
shows,  during  the  past  30  or  40  years,  this  steady  decline  in  the  rate 
of  interest.  Here  distinction  should  be  made  between  call  loans, 
loans  on  commercial  paper,  and  loans  on  long-time  securities.  The 
interest  on  call  loans  is  the  interest  on  bankers^  balances,  and  the  rate 
depends  largely  on  the  temporary  supply  of  legal  tender  and  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  whereas  the  interest  on  commercial 
paper  and  the  interest  received  on  long-time  investments  depends  upon 
the  general  business  prosperity.  The  following  table  and  statistical 
chart  exhibit  in  an  impressive  way  the  general  decline  of  interest  on 
these  classes  of  investments.  The  rates  on  call  loans  and  commercial 
paper  are  shown  for  New  York  City  from  the  year  1866  to  1901,  and 
indicate  the  rapid  decline  immediately  thereafter  following  the  year 
1878,  and  the  more  gradual  decline,  with  fluctuations  dependent  upon 
current  conditions  of  business  prosperity  and  depression.  More 
stable  than  the  rate  on  commercial  paper  is  that  received  by  insurance 
companies,  which  is  shown  for  30  years.  Here  it  appears  that  the 
average  rate  of  interest  for  the  years  from  1871  to  1875  was  6.88  per 
cent,  whereas  for  the  7  years  from  1891  to  1897  it  was  4.98  per  cent. 

Average  annual  rates  of  interest. 


Call  loanfli 
(New 
YorkV 

Commer- 
cial paper* 
(New 
York) 

IiLsurance  companies. 

Ratio  of  net 
earnings 

of  national 
banks  to 

capital  and 
Burplna.* 

Year. 

Companies 
reporting  to 
New  York 
insurance 
depart- 
ment.* 

27  compa- 
nies 
(Spectator 

book)! 

1866 

6.06 
5.40 
6.11 
10.25 
16.02 
7.07 
18.84 
18.21 
14.68 
2.96 
8.88 
4.27 
5.74 
8.58 
18.47 
4.80 
7.91 
5.90 
2.87 
2.24 
2.26 
5.04 
8.56 
2.78 
6.26 
4.78 
2.61 
4.41 
2.57 
1.84 
2.75 
a.  27 
2.04 
8.08 
7.47 
8.80 

8.13 
7.88 
9.12 
8.22 
10.46 
8.19 
8.68 
9.79 
8.82 
5.49 
5.49 
4.67 
5.48 
4.60 
5.89 
4.98 
5.44 
5.72 
5.67 
4.82 
8.95 
5.85 
5.64 
4.51 
5.51 
6.06 
4.86 
5.78 
5.58 
8.45 
4.95 
5.21 
4.47 
8.78 
4.82 
4.50 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

11.8 

1871 

6.46 
7.00 
6.86 
7.44 
6.59 
6.50 
5.99 
6.00 
6.06 
5.78 
5.60 
5.72 
5.61 
5.81 
5.46 
5.81 
5.84 
5.42 
5. 86 
5.86 
5.13 
5.06 
4.84 
5.24 
4.85 
4.84 
4.98 

10.4 

1872 

10.2 

1878 

10.7 

1874 

10.8 

1875 

9.5 

1876 

8.1 

1877 

6.8 

1878 

5.8 

1879 

4.8 

1880 

5.48 
5.51 
5.58 
5.62 
5.45 
5.51 
5.87 
5.44 
5.41 
5.23 
5.15 
5.28 
5.26 
5.06 
4.99 
4.99 
4.89 
4.84 
4.85 
4.79 

6.7 

1881 

8.4 

1882 

9.5 

1888 

8.6 

1884 

8.6 

1885 

6.9 

1886 

7.8 

1887 

8.5 

1888 

8.8 

1889 

8.7 

1890 

8.6 

1891 

8.9 

1892 

7.8 

1898 

7.4 

1894 

5.6 

1885 

5.0 

1896 

5.4 

1897 

5.4 

1898 

5.2 

1899 

5.8 

1900 

8.2 

1901 

• 

10.0 

1871-1875  

6.88 
6.00 

187(m880 

19M>-1894          - 

5.60 

1881-1885 

5.54 

1886-1889 

• 

5.87 

1886-1890 

5.87 

1890-1894 

5.15 

1891-1897 

4.96 

1895-1889 

4.87 

1  Year  ending  June  80.    Compiled  by  John  R.  Commons.  .     ,. 

'    *  Calendar  year.    A  review  of  life  Insnrance,  by  John  A.  McCall,  president  New  York  life  Insur- 
ance Company. 

*  Year  ending  March  l.   Reports  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
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The  rates  of  interest  quoted  are,  as  already  stated,  those  received  on 
disposable  capital  which  is  open  to  competition  and  does  not  possess 
any  special  privileges  or  advantages  protecting  it  from  competitors. 
When  it  is  attempted  to  discover  the  rate  of  profit  received  on  capi- 
tal invested  in  business,  an  insurmountable  difficulty  is  presented  in 
all  industries  except  one,  namely,  national  banks.  This  difficulty  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  actual  amount 
of  capital  invested,  since,  both  in  the  census  returns  and  in  all  statistical 
inquiry,  capital  is  understood  to  include  not  simply  the  cash  investment 
but  also  such  estimated  items  as  good  will,  trade-marks,  franchises, 
monopoly  values;  and  when  the  market  value  of  these  divergent  ele- 
ments is  taken,  we  have  something  either  more  or,  less  than  the 
actual  capital  invested.  The  matter  of  depi'eciation,  also,  is  one  as  to 
which  the  estimates  are  widely  divergent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
national  banks  of  the  United  States  are  required  to  report  each  year, 
through  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  actual  amount  of  capital, 
sui*plus,  dividends,  and  net  earnings,  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  market  value  of  good  will  or  f  i*anchises,  and,  moreover,  the  mat- 
ter of  depreciation  does  not  enter.  In  this  business,  therefore,  the 
capital  and  sui*plus  of  the  banks  represent  accurately  the  investment 
of  the  shareholdei's,  and  the  ratio  of  net  earnings  to  the  sum  of  these 
two  items  is  the  actual  rate  of  profit  on  capital.  The  preceding 
table  contains  a  column  from  the  reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  also  projected  on  the  accompanying  chart,  showing  the 
ratio  of  net  earnings  to  capital  and  surplus  from  1870  to  1901.  It 
will  be  seen  that  these  earnings  fluctuate  much  moi'e  widely  than 
the  i*ate  of  interest  on  commercial  paper  or  on  insumnce  loans,  and 
that  they  exhibit  quite  accurately  the  alternations  of  prosperity  and 
depression  as  affecting  the  banking  business.  The  net  earnings,  which 
in  1870  were  11.8  per  cent,  fell  to  4.8  per  cent  in  1879,  rose  to  9.5  per 
cent  in  1882,  and,  with  a  decline  in  1884  and  a  recovery  in  1886,  fell 
again  in  1891  to  6  per  cent,  and  have  since  risen  to  10  per  cent.  As 
already  stated,  there  is  no  other  industry  or  business  in  the  United 
States  for  which  over  a  period  of  years  it  is  possible  to  show  the 
amount  of  profits  as  can  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  national  banks. 
While  the  banking  business  fluctuates  with  the  general  conditions  of 
industry,  it  is,  of  coui*se,  impossible  to  draw  conclusions  from  the 
history  of  this  one  business  which  shall  apply  to  others  respecting 
the  rate  of  profits. 
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WAGES. 

The  foregoing  has  to  do  with  the  earnings  of  capital.  In  consider- 
ing the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  recent  years  in  the  earnings 
of  labor  there  are  two  factors  to  be  taken  into  account,  namely,  money 
wages  and  cost  of  living. 

Relative  movement  of  wages  and  wholesale  prices. 


Year. 

Prices  (in 
gold).i 

Pricea.' 

25oocupii- 

tiona, 
wages  gold 
(wages  for 
IMl  be- 
ing 100).* 

Wages,  192 

oocnpa- 

tlons.« 

Wages  of 
farm  labor 

(in  gold) 
per  month 

withoat 
board.* 

1869 .< 

104.8 

1870 

119.0 

122.9 

121.4 

114.5 

116.6 

114.6 

108.7 

107.0 

108.2 

95.0 

104.9 

108.4 

109.1 

106.6 

102.6 

9S.8 

98.4 

94.5 

96.2 

98.5 

98.7 

94.4 

84.64 
94.00 
96.26 
92.18 
90.46 
88.11 
85.65 
88.21 
90.66 
91.12 
91.94 
94.59 
96.16 
97.05 
97.88 
97.15 
97.15 
97.96 
96.62 
98.82 
99.81 
100.00 
100.59 
99.94 
97.98 
97.19 
96.60 
96.11 
96.62 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

92.9 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

88.8 

1880 

1881 

1882 

101.7 

1888 

1884 

1885 

96.6 

1886 

1887 

1888 

98.0 

1889 

1890 

98.6 

1891 

95 
90 
90 
82 
81 
77 
78 
79 
77 
90 
88 

100.00 

100.80 

99.82 

98.06 

97.88 

97.98 

98.96 

98.79 

101.54 

106.48 

100.0 

1802 

1893 

102.6 

1894 

96.4 

1895 

96.1 

1896 

1897 

1898 

104.2 

108.7 

1900 

1901 

1  Jan.  1.    ( Aldrich  Report,  Senate  Rep.,  52d  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  Pt.  I,  p.  100.) 

<  Year  ending  June  80.    (Bureau  of  Economic  Research. ) 

•Year  ending  Dec  81.    (Bulletin,  Department  of  Labor,  Sept.,  1898.) 

*  Year  ending  Dec.  81.    (Bulletin,  Department  of  Labor,  July,  1900.) 

•  Year  ending  Dec.  81.    (Dept.  of  Agr.  Bulletin  22,  Mia.  Series,  1901. ) 

The  most  comprehensive  statistics  available  at  the  present  time  for 
survey  of  the  daily  rates  of  wages  over  a  period  of  years  are  those 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  compilations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  are  for  selected  occupations,  and  do  not  cover  the 
entire  field  of  labor,  whereas  the  compilations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  present  the  average  wages  of  farm  laborers  throughout 
the  entire  United  States.  The  accompanying  table  and  chart  are 
designed  to  show  the  movements  of  wages  as  presented  by  these  two 
authorities.  The  compilations  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
years  1870  to  1898  include  25  occupations,  representing  building 
trades,  machine  trades,  and  the  higher  grades  of  railroad  employees, 
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together  with  street  laborers  and  teamsters.  Another  compilation  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  covering  the  years  1891-1900,  includes  192 
occupations.  Each  of  these  series  of  wage  statistics  has  been  com- 
piled in  the  accompanying  table,  and  has  been  graphically  presented 
in  the  accompanying  chart,  by  taking  the  average  wages  of  the  year 
1891  as  a  standard,  equivalent  to  100,  and  then  computing  the  wages  of 
other  years  as  percentages  of  this  standard  year.  By  this  method  it 
can  be  seen  that  wages  in  the  25  selected  occupations  touched  the 
lowest  point  in  1876,  when  they  stood  at  86.5  per  cent  of  the  figure  for 
1891,  and  that  from  that  time  until  1893  there  was  a  steady  increase, 
followed  by  a  decline,  until  1898,  when  they  stood  at  95.62  per  cent  of 
the  figure  for  1891.  At  the  same  time,  the  wages  of  the  192  occupa- 
tions for  the  years  1891  to  1898  show  a  close  pai*allel  with  those  of  the 
25  selected  occupations,  and  from  1898  to  1900  they  rose  4.6  per  cent. 

The  wages  of  farm  laborers,  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, do  not  include  successive  years,  but  only  occasional  selected 
years.  These  indicate  that  the  lowest  point  was  reached  in  1879,  after 
which  a  mpid  rise  occurred  in  1882,  and  then  slight  fluctuations  until 
1895,  since  which  time  there  has  been  an  increase  of  14.4  per  cent  to 
the  year  1899. 

It  is  significant  to  notice  the  movement  of  daily  rates  of  wages,  com- 
pared with  the  movement  of  wholesale  prices  of  products.  (See  chart 
and  table.)  In  general  there  is  conformity  between  the  two,  depending 
largely  upon  the  conditions  of  prosperity  and  depression,  but  the  fluc- 
tuations of  prices  are  more  extreme  and  sudden  than  those  of  wages. 
Wages  follow  at  a  considerable  interval  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices. 
From  this  it  follows  that  when  prices  rise  as  a  result  of  prosperity,  a 
rise  caused  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  therefore  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  succeeding  rise  in  wages  is  counteracted,  and  when  prices  fall 
as  a  result  of  depression  the  laborer  does  not  enjoy  all  the  fruits  of 
low  prices  on  account  of  the  resulting  lack  of  employment. 

Regarding  the  daily  rates  of  wages,  as  shown  above,  it  must  be 
observed  that  there  is  extreme  difficulty  in  identifying  an  occupation 
through  a  period  of  years  as  extensive  as  that  from  1870  to  1900. 
During  this  period  there  have  been  revolutionary  changes  in  industry 
and  inventions  of  new  machinery,  displacing  large  classes  of  labor- 
ers, and  the  name  of  an  occupation  in  1870  often  covei's  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  work  in  1900.  The  displacement  by  machinery  has 
had  the  effect  of  raising  the  wages  of  the  more  highly  skilled  and  indis- 
pensable laborers,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  substituting  a  larger  mass 
of  unskilled  laborers  who  attend  the  machines.  It  is  comparatively 
^  easy  to  follow  through  these  various  changes  the  wages  of  the  higher 
skilled  laborers,  since  the  names  and  chai^acter  of  work  remain  much 
the  same;  but  the  unskilled  laborer  who  takes  the  place  of  the  earlier 
skilled  workman  receives  an  entirely  different  designation,  and  often 
fails  even  to  be  included  in  comparisons  covering  a  period  of  years. 
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Again,  it  must  be  noted  that  changes  in  the  daily  rates  of  wages  are 
by  no  means  a  criterion  of  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  workers. 
More  important  than  daily  rates  are  the  annual  earnings.  Annual 
earnings  depend  both  on  the  daily  rate  and  on  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment through  the  year.  This  aspect  of  the  labor  question  has  not 
heretofore  received  the  attention  which  its  importance  deserves. 
Within  the  past  four  or  five  years,  however,  statistical  bureaus  and 
labor  organizations  have  paid  some  attention  to  it.  Reports  made  by 
the  Pennsylvania  bureau  of  industrial  statistics  show  that  in  the  years 
1894  and  1896,  in  the  47  industries  of  that  State  investigated,  the  aver- 
age number  of  days  worked  was  276;  in  1893,  the  average  number  of 
days  was  268;  in  1898, 298;  in  other  words,  in  1896  labor  was  employed 
in  these  47  industries  90.1  per  cent  of  the  possible  working  days,  and  in 
1898, 97.3  per  cent  of  the  possible  working  days  (313).  Wide  variations 
occur  for  different  occupations.  In  anthracite  coal,  in  1892,  the  work- 
men were  employed  67.5  per  cent  of  the  possible  working  days;  in 
1896,  56.5  per  cent;  in  1897,  46.8  per  cent,  and  in  1898, 48.6  per  cent. 
In  bituminous  coal  the  number  of  days  employed  ranges  from  61.3  in 
1896  to  68.1  in  1892  and  1898. 

Reports  made  to  the  New  York  bureau  of  labor  statistics  from  1897 
to  1901  show,  for  members  of  labor  organizations,  that  the  average  loss 
of  time  by  unemployment  by  quarterly  periods  i^anges  from  9  per  cent 
of  the  possible  working  time  in  the  third  quarter  of  1899  to  25.7  per 
cent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1897.  (See  p.  755,  following.)  These  inves- 
tigations show  the  great  importance  of  taking  into  account  not  merely 
the  daily  rates  of  wages  but  the  annual  earnings. 

Again,  not  even  do  annual  earnings  represent  accurately  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  wage-earners.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature 
of  modern  industry  is  the  increasing  intensity  of  exei*tion,  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  machinery  and  minute  division  of  labor.  Where 
formerly  the  workingman  could  change  from  one  opemtion  to  another, 
he  now  is  limited  to  a  very  small  operation  in  a  large  series.  He 
acquires  intense  speed,  and  the  force  of  competition  compels  employ ers 
to  select  only  those  who  excel  in  physical  vigor.  To  this  is  added  the 
fact  that  labor  unions  have  quite  generally  been  compelled  to  remove 
the  restrictions,  which  often  formerly  existed,  on  the  amount  of  work 
a  man  shall  be  permitted  to  turn  out.  The  result  is  that  the  trade 
life  of  the  workingman  has  been  reduced  in  many  industries.  The 
superintendent  of  the  free  employment  bureau  of  New  York  states 
that — 

The  average  woman  who  earns  her  liviDg  as  a  domestic  is  commercially  dead  after 
she  is  45  years  of  age.  There  is  no  place  for  a  man  that  is  50  years  of  age,  if  he  is  a 
common  laborer,  if  he  shows  his  age.^ 

A  general  complaint  comes  from  all  trade  unions  and  from  workers 
in  all  occupations  respecting  this  shortening  of  trade  life.     Plainly,  if 

'  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  p.  223. 
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the  increased  exertion  of  the  wa^ife-eamer  shortens  his  period  of  earn- 
ings, there  ought  to  be  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  daily  rates  of  wages 
in  order  that  he  may  retain  throughout  his  life  his  original  standard 
of  living. 

The  foregoing  wage  statistics  are  compiled  mainly  from  those  occu- 
pations which  are  found  in  growing  cities.  Here  the  increasing 
expense  for  necessities  of  existence,  especially  rents  and  car  fare,  con- 
sume a  large  part  of  the  increased  earnings.  There  is  less  opportu- 
nity for  those  collateral  earnings  which  in  earlier  days  the  workingman 
could  secure  from  his  small  plot  of  ground  and  the  vegetables  and 
domestic  animals  which  he  could  care  for  outside  of  trade  hours. 
Money  wages  in  cities  must  be  considerably  higher  than  money  wages 
in  the  country,  in  order  that  the  same  standard  of  living  may  be  main- 
tained; and  wages  in  growing  cities  must  rise  much  more  rapidly  than 
country  or  village  wages,  in  order  that  the  condition  of  the  workingmen 
may  run  a  parallel  course  of  improvement. 

At  the  same  time  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  many  of  the  commodi- 
ties most  used  by  the  working  classes  is  a  factor  which  has  tended  to 
make  their  actual,  as  distinguished  from  money  wages,  greater. 

Finally,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  earnings  of  organ- 
ized workmen  and  those  unorganized.  The  foregoing  statistics  do 
not  include  such  trades  as  those  of  clothing  workers  and  miners,  where 
immigration  and  lack  of  organization  have  in  the  past  80  years  caused 
serious  depression  in  earnings.  The  influence  of  organization  is 
nowhere  more  strongly  exhibited  than  in  the  case  of  bituminous- 
coal  workers.  In  Illinois  their  wages  declined  sharply  in  the  years 
preceding  1884.  They  declined  again  some  17  per  cent  from  1890  to 
1896,  but  in  1897,  when  the  first  wide-reaching  and  strong  organiza- 
tion of  miners  was  effected,  their  wages  were  increased  30  to  40  per 
cent.  This  important  increase  should  be  compared  with  the  very  mod- 
erate increase  of  4. 6  per  cent  from  1898  to  1901  in  the  daily  rates  of  wages 
of  the  192  occupations  cited  above  from  the  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  In  the  clothing  trade  a  similar  condition  has  existed. 
Only  in  certain  occupations  of  that  trade,  such  as  those  of  cutters  and 
special-order  workers,  where  organization  has  been  effected,  have 
wages  remained  constant  or  been  increased.  These  examples  indi- 
cate that  the  most  impoi'tant  factor  in  promoting  the  progress  of  wage- 
earners  is  their  ability  to  effect  and  maintain  an  organization. 

Taking  into  account  these  observations,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  daily  rate  of  wages  is  not  a  safe  measure  of  the  changing  condi- 
tione  of  labor,  and  that  in  a  discussion  of  the  progress  of  the  working 
population  account  must  be  taken  of  the  amount  of  annual  employ- 
ment, depending  on  general  conditions  of  prosperity  and  depression, 
the  life  earnings  of  the  worker,  depending  upon  the  increasing  intensity 
of  exertion  and  overwork,  and  the  increased  necessary  expenses  of  city 
life. 
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PAYMENT  OF  WAGES. 

TIME  AND  PIECE  PAYMENT. 

The  method  of  payment  of  wages  is  often  a  matter  of  equal  impor- 
tance with  that  of  the  amount  paid.  The  nominal  wages  may  be  far 
from  the  actual  value  received  by  the  workingman,  if  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  paid  are  such  as  to  lend  themselves  to  oppressive  con- 
ditions. The  simplest  form  of  payment,  and  that  generally  appli- 
cable, is  payment  by  the  time  employed,  usually  by  the  week  or  day. 
Seeing  that  workers  differ  much  more  widely  in  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  work  accomplished  in  a  given  time,  than  they  do  in  wages 
received,  and  that  the  same  worker  at  different  times  performs  different 
quantities  of  work,  it,  of  course,  follows  that  there  are  wide  varieties 
in  the  rates  of  pay  per  unit  of  effort.  The  fact,  also,  that  competition 
compels  the  employer  to  reduce  his  costs  in  all  possible  ways,  drives 
him  to  secure,  if  possible,  as  time  goes  on,  more  work  for  the  same 
money,  or  the  same  work  for  less  money.  The  necessary  condition 
of  this  object  is  accurate  records  of  costs,  based  on  the  product  of 
each  workingman,  the  time  employed,  and  the  pay.  Accurate  cost- 
taking  is  one  of  the  principal  business  impi'ovements  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  progress  of  American  industries.  In  this  way  a 
standard  is  set  up  by  which  to  judge  the  amount  of  work  that  should 
naturally  be  expected  from  a  given  position.  But,  in  the  case  of  pay- 
ment by  the  time  employed,  there  is  always  uncertainty  regarding  the 
amount  of  work  which  the  employee  will  produce.  Time  work,  in 
order  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  basis  of  cost,  requires  constant 
supervision.  The  average  man,  whether  workman  or  professional  man, 
is  eager  to  earn  as  much  as  possible  with  as  much  economy  of  strength 
as  possible.  Hence  the  progress  of  American  industry  has  been  charac- 
terized quite  largely  by  the  substitution  of  piece  payments  for  time 
payments.  Wherever  it  has  been  possible,  through  a  minute  division 
of  labor,  to  standardize  the  product,  the  piece  system  is  applicable.  It 
does  not  apply  to  artistic  and  diversified  work,  where  quality  is  de- 
sired but,  operating  upon  the  individual  ambition  of  each  workman, 
with  a  goal  set  before  him  each  day,  the  piece  system  is  unquestionably 
adapted  to  draw  out  his  entire  energies.  It  is  quite  generally  main- 
tained by  employers  that  workmgmen  paid  by  the  piece  produce  from 
10  to  25  or  30  per  cent  more  of  a  given  product  in  a  given  time  than 
when  paid  by  the  time.  However,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer, 
the  tendency  of  men  paid  by  the  piece  to  scamp  the  work  is  often  found 
to  be  a  disadvantage.  On  this  account  many  large  employers,  having 
tried  the  piece  system  for  a  time,  have  abandoned  it  and  retuiiied  to 
time  payments.  This  they  found  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  in  the  quality  of  their  output.     The  piece  system,  for 
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the  time  being,  enabled  them  to  measure  up  the  possible  energies  of 
their  employees,  and  when  once  they  had  in  this  way  touched  bottom 
and  established  a  standard,  they  were  able  thenceforth  to  apply  this 
standard  to  the  time  system. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  workingman  th«  piece  system  is  usually 
considered  the  greatest  disadvantage.  It  unquestionably  often  leads  to 
over-exertion,  which  exhausts  the  body  and  mind,  and  shortens  the 
trade  life  of  the  worker.  Various  witnesses  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission have  emphasized  this  feature.  Especially,  however,  is  the 
piece  system  considered  an  injury  because  it  is  likely  to  result  in 
repeated  reductions  of  the  price  per  piece.  The  employer  judges  his 
entire  staff  by  the  speed  of  the  most  rapid,  and  consequently,  by  show- 
ing up  the  earnings  of  his  best  men,  is  able  to  present  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  reduction  along  the  entire  line.  It  is  unquestionably  tixie 
that  there  are  in  all  occupations,  wide  ranges  of  ability  among  men 
employed  on  the  same  work,  and  those*  who  acquire  exceptional 
speed  are  few.  Their  names  and  records  are  well-known  through- 
out the  trade  or  locality.  When  this  minority  is  taken  as  a  standard 
and  the  wages  of  all  reduced  proportionally,  the  piece  system  undoubt- 
edly becomes  not  merely  a  means  of  greater  economy,  but  also  a  means 
of  oppression  and  exploitation. 

Again,  the  piece  system  is  often  the  means  of  keeping  idle  an  over- 
supply  of  employees.  A  larger  number  than  is  necessary  to  do  the 
work  is  kept  on  the  rolls.  There  are,  however,  various  classes  of 
workers,  like  the  shoe  workers  and  the  weavers,  who  occasionally 
demand  the  piece  system  in  place  of  the  time  system.  These  are 
occupations  where,  by  speeding  up  the  machinery,  a  greater  output 
can  be  obtained,  and  if  the  price  paid  is  not  based  on  the  piece,  the 
worker  does  not  share  in  the  advantage  of  the  increased  speed. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  time  system  also  under  certain 
conditions  may  become  a  system  of  driving  and  overexertion.  This 
is  true  in  those  unorganized  trades,  like  the  clothing  trade,  or  trades 
where  women  and  children  are  employed,  in  which  individual  bargains 
are  made.  Since  in  such  trades  there  is  no  minimum  scale  of  wages, 
the  high  standard  of  output  of  the  more  rapid  worker  is  applied  to 
those  who  are  slower,  and  the  time  wages  are  reduced  accordingly. 
The'  time  system  must  necessarily,  in  the  long  run,  under  economical 
management,  become  practically  a  piece  system.  This  is  true  even 
though  it  does  not  necessarily  become  a  task  system,  where  the  worker 
is  required,  as  often  happens  in  the  clothing  trade,  to  turn  out  a  given 
quantity  of  goods  for  the  standard  wages  in  a  given  time. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  workingman  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
method  of  payment,  it  is  also  true  that  the  employer,  being  respon- 
sible for  the  business,  should  have  his  choice  of  methods.     If  by  adopt- 
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ing  the  piece  system  he  produces  an  inferior  quality  of  product  at 
less  cost,  it  does  not  behoove  the  employee  to  criticise  upon  that 
ground,  since  it  is  the  employer,  and  not  the  employee,  who  manages 
the  business  and  takes  his  chances  of  sale.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
employer  desires  a  superior  quality  and  can  get  it  only  by  time  payment, 
he  should  be  free  to  adopt  that  method.  But  while  the  employer 
should  have  his  choice  of  method,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  should  be 
able  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  depressing  wages. 

The  social  service  which  the  employers  as  a  class  contribute  to 
society  is  accomplished  when  they  increase  the  quantity  of  produc- 
tr  a,  but  not  when  they  reduce  wages.  Hence  the  workingman,  if  he 
cedes  to  the  employer  the  right  to  manage  his  own  business  as  he  sees 
fit,  has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  right  to  demand  that  a  minimum  be  set 
to  the  rate  of  wages,  below  which  under  no  conditions  shall  they  be 
depressed,  and  that  a  maximum  be  set  to  the  hours  of  labor  beyond 
which  his  exertions  shall  not  be  prolonged.  This,  however,  means 
that  the  same  minimum  and  maximum  shall  apply  to  all  competitoi-s. 
This  can  be  accomplished  either  by  legislation  or  by  a  trade  union. 
While  legislation  fixing  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  may  be  applica- 
ble in  ceiiain  cases,  as  will  be  considered  in  a  succeeding  section,  legis- 
lation fixing  a  minimum  scale  of  wages  is  obviously  impracticable. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  possible  device  whereby  a  minimum 
can  be  established  by  law  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  evasion.  The 
workingman  who  is  willing  to  work  for  less  than  the  minimum  can 
readily  agree  to  refund  to  the  employer  a  portion  of  his  pay.  As  far 
as  American  labor  is  concerned,  there  can  be  but  one  method  of  estab- 
lishing such  a  minimum,  namely,  that  of  labor  organization.  A  union 
like  that  of  the  Mine  Workers,  covering  the  entire  competitive  field, 
establishes  a  uniform  scale  for  day  labor,  and  an  equalizing  scale  for 
piece  payments,  and  all  competitors  are  thereby  placed  upon  a  level. 

The  minimum  day  wage  may  be  applied  both  to  the  time  system  and 
to  the  piece  system.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  usually  called  the  "pre- 
mium "  system.  According  to  this  system,  the  minimum  wage  per  day, 
is  set,  but  the  employer,  having  figured  out  the  average  output  of  a  day's 
work,  offers  a  bonus  for  each  piece  produced  above  the  average.  Thus, 
if  30  pieces  are  produced  on  an  average  where  a  minimum  of  $3  a  day  is 
paid,  the  cost  to  the  employer  would  be  10  cents  apiece,  but  if  32  pieces 
be  produced,  the  employer  agrees  to  divide  the  profit  and  to  pay  5 
cents  extra  on  each  piece,  in  this  case  making  the  extra  wages  10  cents 
a  day  and  the  added  profit  of  the  employer  also  10  cents  a  day.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  premium  system  does  not  offer  the  incentive  to  extra 
exertion  which  the  straight  piece  system  offers,  since  on  that  portion  of 
the  output  above  the  standard  amount,  only  one-half  the  piece  price  is 
paid. 
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TIME  OF  PAYMENT. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  workingman  shall  receive  pay 
at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  of  work;  in  other  words,  he  advances  to 
his  employer  a  day's  work,  or  a  week's  work,  or  a  month's  work, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  receives  his  pay. 
The  longer  the  interval  between  payments,  therefore,  the  larger 
is  the  loan  which  the  workingman  makes  to  his  employer  with- 
out interest.  Various  States  have  attempted  to  regulate  the  time  of 
payment,  and  have  adopted  weekly  oj  fortnightly  payment  laws  apply- 
ing to  all  employers  of  labor,  while  in  other  States  the  laws  apply  only 
to  corporations  or  special  industries.  The  first  class  of  laws  have  usually 
been  held  unconstitutional  by  the  courts,  except  in  Massachusetts. 
Thus  they  have  been  held  unconstitutional  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  West  Virginia,  and  other  important  States.*  Laws  apply- 
ing to  corporations  or  special  industries  have  more  usually  been  upheld 
by  the  courts. 

The  objection  to  monthly  payment,  or  to  payment  at  intervals 
greater  than  one  week,  is  the  dependent  condition  to  which  it  reduces 
the  employee,  who  is  thereby  compelled  to  subsist  on  credit,  with  the 
accompanying  heavy  increase  in  the  cost  of  his  living.  While  the 
laws  regarding  time  of  payment  have  been  held  unconstitutional  or 
have  been  ignored  without  penalty,  yet  in  the  case  of  strong  organi- 
zations of  labor,  weekly  and  fortnightly  payments  are  usually  secured. 
Here  as  ma^^  be  frequently  noticed,  the  trade  union  enters  as  a  means 
of  regulation  where  the  State  legislature  fails. 

GASH  PAYMENTS. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  bitter  complaint  advanced  by  working  people 
regarding  methods  of  payment  is  that  which  applies  to  company  stores 
and  company  tenements.  Where  the  employer  owns  the  store  from 
which  his  employees  are  requii'ed  to  purchase  their  food,  clothing,  and 
supplies,  or  owns  the  houses  in  which  they  are  required  to  reside, 
wages  are  often  paid  in  cash  only  to  the  extent  of  such  balances  as  may 
remain  to  the  credit  of  the  employee  after  deducting  his  charges  at  the 
store  or  for  rent.  Even  when  wages  are  paid  in  cash,  the  employees 
are  sometimes  \nrtually  compelled  to  deal  at  stores  or  to  live  in  houses 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  employer.  This  method  of  truck  payment 
instead  of  cash  payment  is  naturally  dependent  in  part  upon  the  local 
circumstances  of  the  business.  Enterprises  like  those  of  mining, 
where  the  place  of  work  is  remote  from  business  centers,  are  often 
unable  to  secure  the  needed  help  unless  they  construct  houses  for 
shelter  and  provide  stores  for  supplies.     As  the  locality  grows  in 

'  Reports  Industrial  CommisBion,  Vol.  V,  p.  55. 
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population  and  it  becomes  profitable  for  retail  dealers  to  locate,  the 
necessity  for  the  company  store  or  tenement  is  diminished. 

The  existence  of  company  stores  is  often   an  indication  that  the 
working  people  employed  have  made  little  progress  from  the  condi- 
tion of  serfdom.     They  chiefly  exist  in  sections  where  the  laborers  are 
ignorant  and  largely  of  foreign  exti'action,  unacquainted  with  Ameri 
can  conditions  and  methods  of  labor  organization. 

Plainly,  if  the  employer  runs  his  store  to  supply  goods  at  cost  plus 
the  mere  expense  of  handling,  his  store  becomes  a  benefit  to  the 
employee;  but  this  is  seldom  the  case.  The  temptation  is  entirely  too 
strong,  especially  in  times  Of  depression,  to  recoup  losses  in  the  pro- 
ductive branch  of  the  business-  from  profits  on  the  goods  sold  or  the 
tenements  rented  to  employees.  In  many  company  stores  in  the 
South  it  is  claimed  that  goods  are  sold  for  not  less  than  100  per  cent 
profit.  This  cuts  the  laborer's  wages  in  two.^  In  certain  mining  sec- 
tions of  Pennsylvania  the  prices  at  company  stores  are  25  to  40  per 
cent  more  than  elsewhere.* 

Company  stores  and  tenements  are  objected  to  even  where  the  prices 
are  not  excessive,  on  the  ground  that  they  limit  the  choice  of  the 
employee,  and,  more  than  anything  else,  that  their  existence  contains 
the  unwritten  threat  of  discharge  for  the  employee  who  fails  to  trade 
at  the  company  store  or  occupy  the  company  tenement.  This  implied 
threat  is  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  organization  of  labor  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  strike. 

Legislation  against  company  stores  and  company  tenements  has  been 
enacted  in  several  States,  but  has  in  several  cases  been  held  uncon- 
stitutional.' Even  where  such  legislation  is  not  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, there  is  an  inherent  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  penalties  of  the 
law  upon  the  employer,  since  prosecution  must  usually  be  instituted 
by  the  employee  or  by  some  one  in  his  behalf.  In  either  case  the  cer- 
tainty of  discharge  makes  him  anxious  to  avoid  the  prosecution.  Con- 
sequently almost  the  only  cases  where  the  law  is  enforced  are  in  those 
industries  where  a  strong  labor  organization  has  taken  up  the  issue; 
and  even  then  the  result  is  not  usually  accomplished  by  a  legal  prose- 
cution, but  by  the  ordinary  direct  influence  with  the  union. 

SCREEN  LAWS  IN  COAL  MINING. 

Most  of  the  coal-mining  States  have  passed  statutes  providing  gen- 
erally for  the  fair  weighing  of  coal  at  mines.  It  has  often  also  been 
enacted  that  the  coal  must  be  weighed  and  credited  to  miners  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  wages  due  them,  before  it  is  screened.     The 

*  Bex)orts  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  779. 
"Ibid.,  pp.  46, 47. 
•Ibid.,  Vol.  V, pp. 59-61, 
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latter  statute  has  been  held  unconstitutional  in  Illinois,  West  Virginia, 
and  Colorado,  but  sustained  as  to  corporations  in  West  Virginia.* 
In  Illinois,  however,  the  United  Mine  Worker's  have  been  able  to 
impose  this  regulation,  through  their  organization,  upon  the  opera- 
tors. While  mine  operatoi's  often  maintain  that  payment  for  coal 
before  screening — the  ^'run  of  mine  system" — tends  to  cause  the 
miners  to  be  careless  and  to  break  up  the  coal  unduly;  yet  oppor- 
tunities for  unfair  methods  of  screening,  by  which  the  workman  fails 
to  receive  proper  pay  for  what  he  has  produced,  make  it  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  justice  that  payment  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
unscreened  coal. 

THE  SWEATING  SYSTEM. 

In  contrast  with  the  growth  of  large  establishments,  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  of  recent  economic  development,  it  must  be  observed 
that  in  certain  industries  the  small  shop  retains  its  hold.  One  phase  of 
this  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  trend  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion is  found  in  the  so-called  sweating  system  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  where,  in  certain  divisions  of  the  trade,  the  larger  establish- 
ments have  been  driven  out  of  business  by  smaller  establishments. 
This  supremacy  of  the  smaller  establishments  is  closely  connected 
with  the  fact  that  in  them  are  found  the  worst  conditions  of  labor — 
low  wages,  long  hours,  and  oppressive  methods  of  payment. 

The  sweating  system  in  the  clothing  ti-ade,  from  the  standpoint  of 
organization  of  industry,  consists  in  the  separation  of  the  manufactur- 
ing from  the  marketing  of  the  product.  The  wholesale  clothing  manu- 
facturer is  really  a  wholesale  merchant,  and  the  manufacturing  proper 
is  conducted  by  independent  contractors  in  their  own  small  establish- 
ments. While  in  certain  lines  of  clothing  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
the  growth  of  large  merchandising,  owing  to  the  greater  economies  in 
managing  and  sustaining  a  staff  of  salesmen  and  in  the  larger  pur- 
chases of  cloth,  yet  on  the  manufacturer's  side  there  is  an  advantage 
in  the  small  establishment.  One  reason  why  the  small  establishment 
survives  is  the  wide  variety  of  garments  manufactured.  Ready-made 
clothing  is  now  produced  in  factories  for  men,  women,  and  children, 
of  all  styles  and  grades.  Hence  there  is  an  economy  if  each  establish- 
ment specializes  on  certain  lines;  and  it  is  usually  the  case  that  one 
contractor  devotes  his  entire  attention  to  a  certain  grade  of  coats, 
another  to  a  certain  grade  of  vests,  and  so  on.  The  facts,  too,  that 
the  business  depends  on  the  season,  that  the  capital  invested  must  lie 
idle  during  several  months  of  the  year,  and  that  the  factory  must 
usually  be  located  in  a  large  city,  where  rents  are  very  high,  make  it 
to  the  advantage  of  the  merchant  to  throw  the  expenses  of  these  items 

'Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  V,  p.  63. 
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upon  the  contractor.  Such  articles  as  overalls,  army  clothing,  and 
cheaper  garments  can  be  made  on  a  large  scale  in  successful  competi- 
tion with  the  smaller  shops,  but  the  smaller  shops  hold  their  own  in 
the  greater  portion  of  clothing  manufacture. 

The  principal  reason,  however,  for  the  existence  of  the  small  shop 
is  the  oversupply  of  cheap  labor,  brought  about  through  immigration, 
and  the  pressure  of  this  class  of  laborers  to  find  employment  under 
whatever  conditions  may  be  imposed.  This  class  of  labor  can  best  be 
secured  through  the  personal  interest  of  a  contractor  rather  than  that 
of  a  foreman.  The  contractor  lives  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  immi- 
grants, is  familiar  with  their  languages,  and  is  able  to  secure  them  in 
times  of  business  activity.  His  solicitations  are  more  personal  than 
those  of  large  employers. 

On  account  of  these  conditions,  the  manufacturers,  instead  of 
employing  foremen  to  supervise  the  manufacture  of  their  garments, 
give  their  work  out  to  contractors.  The  contractors,  requiring  but 
little  capital,  spring  up  in  large  numbers,  and  their  competition  with 
one  another  drives  the  contract  price  to  the  lowest  possible  limit. 
Being  on  intimate  terms  with  their  employees,  and  in  many  cases 
even  less  prosperous  than  the  better  grade  of  workmen,  they  act  as 
go-betweens,  and  when  the  merchant's  price  for  a  garment  is  lowered, 
they  can  persuade  their  workmen  to  take  a  reduction  in  pay  or  to 
agree  to  work  longer  houi*s.  In  this  way  a  continual  higgling  is  con- 
ducted; and  since  in  the  absence  of  strong  labor  organization  no  estab- 
lished scale  of  wages  and  no  regular  hours  of  labor  exist,  there  is  no 
protection  for  the  contractor  or  the  sweat-shop  worker. 

Originally  the  sweating  system  was  a  system  of  working  at  home, 
whither  the  tailor  with  his  family  and  a  few  helpers  carried  the  goods 
which  the}^  were  to  prepare  for  the  merchant.  The  home  work  or 
tenement-house  work  of  former  years  has  largely  disappeared,  espe- 
cially for  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  garments,  owing  particu- 
larly to  legislation  directed  against  it  in  the  years  following  the  influx 
of  immigrants  fifteen  years  and  more  ago.  At  the  same  time,  also,  the 
progress  of  the  industry  has  demonstrated  the  greater  economy  of 
sepai*ate  shops,  where  a  larger  number  can  be  employed  upon  the  same 
garment,  with  a  more  minute  division  of  labor.  These  small  shops 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  tenements  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bulk 
of  ready-made  clothing.  Many  of  them  are  in  the  rear  of  tenements 
and  sometimes  in  portions  of  tenements,  though  not  in  the  living 
rooms.  There  is,  however,  one  remnant  of  the  original  home  work 
which  still  largely  clings  to  the  tenement,  namely,  the  so-called  ''  fin- 
ishing "  on  coats  and  trousers,  and  also  certain  kinds  of  light  work  by 
which  the  women  of  the  house  earn  "pin  money."  While  the  greater 
portion  of  the  work  on  ready-made  clothing  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
tenement  house,  yet,  since  the  "finishing"  of  the  garments  is  still 
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largely  done  at  home,  it  is  evident  that,  as  far  as  contagious  and  infec- 
tious diseases  are  concerned,  tenement-house  work  is  fully  as  danger- 
ous to  the  public  as  it  was  in  earlier  days. 

The  main  objection  brought  by  clothing  manufacturers  against  the 
prohibition  of  home  work  and  the  contractor's  sweat  shop  is  the  neces- 
sity of  working  long  hours  during  the  busy  seasons.  The  factory  sys- 
tem, under  the  customary  factory  laws,  would  restrict  employment  to 
68  or  60  hours  a  week,  whereas  when  working  at  home  or  in  sweat 
shops  employment  during  the  busy  season  can  extend  to  12  or  14 
hours  a  day,  and  even  longer  in  individual  cases,  since  the  law  does 
not  apply  to  home  workers,  and  is  difficult  of  enforcement  in  the 
sweat  shops.  This  seasonal  chaiucter  of  the  work  is  largely  due  to 
the  changes  in  fashions,  which,  especially  in  women's  clothing,  lead 
dealers  to  withhold  orders  to  the  last  moment  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  against  losses  on  out-of-date  goods.  This  objection,  in 
view  of  existing  legislation  regulating  hours  in  this  industry,  lacks 
force.  The  restriction  on  the  number  of  hours  of  daily  employment, 
where  adopted,  compels  the  manufacturer  to  extend  employment 
throughout  a  larger  number  of  months  in  the  year  and  to  make 
employment  more  regular.  This  depends  upon  two  conditions — the 
willingness  of  the  consumer  of  custom-made  goods  to  order  his  cloth- 
ing in  advance,  and  the  willingness  of  the  manufacturer  and  merchant 
to  ''stock  up"  on  goods.  The  education  of  the  consumer  in  this 
industry  is  certainly  as  practicable  as  in  other  industries.  When  the 
consumer  once  discovers  that  he  can  not  postpone  his  purchases  until 
the  very  last  minute,  but  must  take  into  account  the  conditions  of 
emplo3'ees  who  are  prohibited  from  an  accumulation  of  overwork  in  a 
busy  season,  it  is  naturally  to  be  expected  that  he  will  acquire  the 
habit  of  giving  his  orders  earlier.  As  regards  the  manufacturer, 
there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  this  trade  which  makes  it  convenient  to 
delay  manufacture  until  orders  are  at  hand,  except  the  presence  of  an 
oversupply  of  cheap,  unorganized,  immigrant  labor.  With  such  a 
supply  at  hand,  both  consumer  and  manufacturer  feel  at  liberty  to 
concentrate  their  work  in  five  or  six  months  of  the  year,  whereas  if 
they  were^met  by  the  necessity  of  spreading  it  out  over  eight  or  ten 
months  they  would  discover  methods  for  so  doing.  Such  a  revolution 
doubtless  could  not  be  brought  about  by  arbitrary  and  prohibitive 
legislation,  but  the  strict  enforcement  and  perfection  of  laws  restrict- 
ing tenement-house  work  and  restricting  the  hours  in  sweat  shops, 
and  also  such  legislation  as  would  make  the  manufacturer  responsible 
for  the  wages  promised  by  his  contractors,  would  gradually  make  it 
more  and  more  unprofitable  to  depend  upon  home  work  and  sweat 
shops,  and  would  lead  to  a  substitution  of  the  factory  system  under 
the  management  of  the  manufacturer  himself. 
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SWEAT-SHOP  LEGISLATION. 

In  the  manufacture  of  custom-made  clothing,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
work  still  continues  to  bfe  carried  on  in  the  homes  of  the  journeymen 
tailors,  where  the  entire  garment  is  made  by  the  tailor  and  his  one  or 
two  helpers.  The  garments  made  for  all  classes  of  people,  from  the 
most  expensive  to  the  cheapest,  are  thus  subject  to  the  contagion  and 
disease  of  tenement-house  work.  The  only  exception  is  found  in  a 
few  isolated  establishments  which  make  a  point  of  advertising  special- 
order  garments  as  made  on  their  own  premises.  While  it  is  perhaps 
true  that  the  efficiency  of  boards  of  health  in  the  large  clothing  centers 
is  greater  than  it  was  in  earlier  days,  yet  the  isolation  and  seclusion  of 
thousands  of  home  workers  make  sanitary  inspection  always  uncertain. 

The  so-called  sweat-shop  legislation  of  eight  or  ten  American  States 
is  legislation  directed  against  tenement-house  work.  The  main  object 
in  this  legislation  is  the  protection  of  consumers  from  the  contagious 
diseases  carried  in  the  garments  manufactured  in  insanitary  homes. 
Incidentally,  this  legislation  has  been  of  benefit  to  the  workers  them- 
selves. Home  work  has,  from  the  beginning  of  the  factory  system, 
been  a  source  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  working  people.  Labor 
organizations  find  it  almost  impossible  to  organize  those  classes  who 
are  employed  at  home.  They  are  isolated,  unacquainted  with  the 
market  for  labor,  and  deprived  of  those  opportunities  for  conference 
and  joint  action  which  factory  operatives  enjoy.  The  hours  of  labor 
at  home  are  unlimited,  and  the  competition  of  one  home  worker  with 
another,  through  the  contractor,  depresses  wages.  Moreover,  the 
crowding  of  the  living  rooms  with  machines  and  clothing,  which  con- 
verts the  home  into  a  workshop,  reduces  the  standard  of  living  and 
lessens  the  eagerness  to  secure  better  conditions.  For  these  reasons 
representatives  of  the  working  people  have  quite  generally  demanded 
the  entire  abolition  of  homework;  but  in  no  State  has  legislation  been 
carried  to  this  extent  The  law  of  New  York,  enacted  in  1884,  pro- 
hibiting tenement-house  work  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  was 
declared  unconstitutional,  as  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  the 
home,  and  as  not  having  the  justification  of  being  a  police  measure  for 
the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  public.  In  view  of  this  decision, 
the  States  that  have  legislated  upon  the  subject  have  substituted  a 
system  of  licensing  home  work,  and  have  provided  that  the  licenses 
should  be  granted  only  in  cases  where  cleanliness  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions were  maintained.  This  license  places  wide  discretion  in  the 
hands  of  the  inspector.  In  the  ordinary  prosecution  of  violations 
of  the  various  factory  laws,  the  inspector  is  required  to  bring  the 
violator  into  court,  and  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge 
that  the  law  has  been  violated.  But  where  the  license  provision  exists, 
the  inspector  enforces  the  punishment  directly  upon  the  violator,  by 
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withdrawing  the  license;  and  the  remedy  in  this  case  is  far  more 
effective  than  any  penalty  imposed  in  court,  since  it  takes  from  the 
violator  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living.  The  license  law  does  not 
apply  to  all  factories,  except  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  but  it  does 
apply  to  such  manufacturers  as  send  out  work  to  be  done  at  night  by 
their  employees. 

The  enforcement  of  legislation  of  this  character  depends  more 
directly  upon  the  quality  of  the  inspector,  his  integrity,  and  his  free- 
dom from  outside  influence,  than  upon  the  strictness  of  the  law  itself. 
Legislation  in  Massachusetts  is  less  advanced  than  that  in  New  York  and 
other  States,  and  yet  the  restrictions  upon  tenement-house  work  are 
more  effective  in  that  State,  owing  to  the  continuous  service  and 
expert  qualities  of  the  inspectors,  and  to  the  civil-service  laws  which  pro- 
tect them  in  their  offices.  While,  therefore,  uniformity  of  legislation 
is  desirable  in  order  that  the  less  progressive  States  may  not  have  an 
advantage  over  those  whose  legislation  is  stricter  in  the  protection  of 
the  public  and  of  the  working  people,  yet  it  is  even  more  desii'able  that 
the  administrative  machinery  be  toned  up  to  the  highest  point  of 
effectiveness  under  the  existing  laws.  Doubtless  the  enforcement  of 
this  class  of  legislation  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  more  difficult  and 
requires  a  much  larger  staff  of  competent  inspectors  than  in  any  other 
city  of  the  country,  because  of  the  presence  in  that  cit}'^  of  large  num- 
bers of  immigrants  and  the  severity  of  competition  in  the  clothing 
trade;  yet  other  States  with  advanced  legislation  and  strict  administra- 
tion of  sweat-shop  laws  can  not  be  expected  quietly  to  content  them- 
selves when  they  see  their  clothing  trade  going  to  that  city  to  take 
advantage  of  the  lax  administi*ation  of  its  sweat-shop  laws.  '  In  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis  there  is  an  actual  deficiency  in  the  laws,  in  that 
they  do  not  give  the  inspector  those  powera  found  necessary  in  the 
model  laws  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  enforcement  of  the  laws  by  the  factory 
inspectors,  it  is  desirable  that  provision  should  be  made  for  what  may 
be  designated  automatic  enforcement.  This  can  be  brought  about 
simply  through  publicity,  since  the  merchant  finds  his  goods  unsalable 
if  the  consumer  knows  that  they  were  made  in  insanitary  surround- 
ings. Publicity  can  be  secured  by  requiring  the  manufacturer  to  fur- 
nish the  factory  inspector  with  a  complete  list  of  all  his  contractors 
and  home  workers,  and  then  making  this  list  public  property,  open  to 
the  inspection  of  any  citizen.  Such  lists  are  already  required  by  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  other  States,  but  the  public 
does  not  have  that  free  access  to  them  which  is  necessary  if  they  are 
to  be  an  effective  means  of  publicity;  neither  are  the  inspectors  suffi- 
ciently careful  in  keeping  the  lists  corrected  to  date. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  MANUFAGTUKEBS. 

The  sweating  system  as  it  exists  in  the  larger  cities  at  the  present 
time  in  a  direct  result  of  the  lack  of  organization  and  the  competition 
of  the  clothing  workers,  due  to  immigration  and  to  their  divergent 
nationalities.  Organizations  which  have  been  created  have  rapidly 
disintegrated.  The  clothing  workers  of  New  York  have  recently 
effected  an  organization  in  which,  for  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale, 
they  have  made  a  demand  upon  the  manufacturers  that  the  contract 
system  be  abolished  and  that  all  work  be  done  in  shops  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  manufacturer.  The  object  of  this  demand  is  to 
do  away  with  the  severe  competition  of  contractors  for  work,  and  to 
provide  that  the  conti*actor  may  be  placed  in  a  closer  personal  relation 
with  the  manufacturer,  similar  to  that  of  a  foreman.  The  practical 
device  b}^  which  this  is  sought  to  be  effected  is  the  requirement  that 
the  manufacturer  shall  become  responsible  for  the  wages  paid  by  his 
contractoi-s,  the  scale  of  wages  being  set  by  the  union.  It  is  held  by 
the  garment  workers  that,  when  once  the  employer  is  held  responsible 
for  the  wages,  it  will  no  longer  be  profitable  for  him  to  give  his  work 
out  to  contractors. 

An  analogous  situation  exists  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
against  tenement-house  work.  These  laws  at  the  present  time  do 
not  impose  a  penalty  upon  the  manufacturer;  they  are  directed  sim- 
ply against  the  home  worker  or  the  contractor.  The  penalty  of  $3 
to  (20  imposed  in  different  States  is  indeed  a  high  penalty  when 
applied  to  the  home  worker,  and  there  are  very  few  prosecutions  of 
such  cases.  The  penalty,  however,  is  not  as  heavy  upon  the  con- 
tractor, and  would  be  insignificant  upon  the  manufacturer.  But  the 
manufacturer  is  influenced  by  another  consideration  more  important 
than  the  penalty,  namely,  the  injury  to  the  reputation  of  his  house. 
The  most  effective  improvement  in  the  legislation  against  tenement- 
house  work  would  be  that  which  should  include  the  manufacturer  and 
should  hold  him  responsible  for  violations  of  law  by  his  working 
people,  whether  employed  by  contractors  or  by  himself. 

PUBLIC  CONTRACTS. 

While  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  any  State  government 
has  undertaken  to  abolish  tenement-house  work,  where  the  goods  are 
sold  to  private  purchasers,  yet,  where  the  Federal  Government  itself  is 
a  purchaser  of  clothing,  as  for  the  use  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  it  has 
endeavored  to  protect  its  public  servants  by  a  prohibition  of  tenement- 
house  work  on  all  clothing  manufactured  by  conti*actors.  This  pro- 
hibition in  the  case  of  the  Army  was  brought  about  through  revelations 
regarding  the  conveyance  of  measles  and  similar  diseases  during  the 
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Spanish- American  war.  A  clause  is  now  inserted  in  contracts  speci- 
fying that  all  work,  including  operating,  button-holing,  pressing,  etc., 
must  be  done  in  a  regularly  organized  factory  conforming  to  the  fac- 
tory laws  of  the  State.  Clothing  for  the  Navy  is  manufactured  at  the 
navy-clothing  factory,  navy -yard,  Brooklyn.  Clothing  for  the  militia 
of  the  several  States  is  usually  purchased  from  the  War  Department, 
and  is,  therefore,  protected  by  the  specifications  of  that  Department. 
These  contracts  have  not  been  framed  with  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
houra  and  wages  of  employees,  as  is  the  case  in  the  contracts  of  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  or  the  London  county  council,  where,  in 
addition  to  the  prohibition  of  subletting  or  subcontracting,  there  is 
also  a  provision  for  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  and  an  8-hour  day  of 
employment.  While  it  is  perhaps  inadvisable  that  the  Government 
should  go  so  far  as  to  fix  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid  by  contractors  on 
public  work,  it  is  nevertheless  a  proper  step  to  introduce  a  clause  fix- 
ing the  maximum  number  of  hours  to  be  employed  on  the  class  of 
work  required  by  the  Government,  except  in  the  single  case  of  unfore- 
seen military  emergency.  A  clause  of  this  kind,  requiring  clothing 
to  be  made  upon  the  premises  of  the  contractor  and  limiting  the  hours 
of  labor  to  eight  per  day,  is  also  a  proper  condition  to  be  inserted  in  all 
contracts  of  State  and  municipal  authorities  for  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  for  unifoimed  officials  of  all  grades. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Regularity  of  employment  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  priv- 
ilege for  which  workingmen  can  ask.  The  ideal  cherished  is  such  a 
condition  of  permanent  prosperity  as  would  enable  workmen  to  find 
employment  at  all  times  in  their  particular  occupations,  if  they  wished 
to  do  so.  On  account  of  irregular  employ^ment,  the  daily  rate  of 
wages,  as  already  stated,  does  not  alone  indicate  the  condition  of 
the  working  people.  The  daily  rate  of  wages  does  not  respond  like 
the  prices  of  commodities  to  the  alternating  periods  of  prosperity  and 
depression.  Industrial  changes  show  themselves  rather  in  the  amount 
of  employment  than  in  the  rate  paid  per  day. 

The  causes  of  unemployment  are  as  varied  as  the  entire  industrial 
and  social  conditions  of  the  people.  Possibly  they  may  be  considered 
under  the  three  divisions  of  personal,  climatic,  and  industrial  causes. 

PERSONAL  CAUSES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Personal  causes  are  those  mental,  moral,  and  physical  defects  which 
show  themselves  either  in  the  inability  and  inefficiency  of  the  workman 
or  in  his  unwillingness  to  work.  Here  are  included  all  the  varieties 
of  pei*sonal  inaptitude,  ranging  from  idiocy,  intemperance,  and  vice 


J3  li  sickness,  and  accident.     Classes  of  persons  thus  affected 

Q*  pmmon  the  margin  of  employment.    When  industrial  conditions 

rt  Vessed,  they  are  the  first  to  be  discharged;  when  industrial 

)ns  improve,  they  are  the  last  to  be  employed.     It  is  always  a 

.1  problem  in  individual  cases  to  assign  the  true  cause  of  their 

of  employment.     In  some  cases  their  personal  deficiencies  are 

nly  the  result  of  their  industrial  occupation;  in  others  they  are  the 

lit  of  heredity,  evil  associations,  and  defective  education.    Statistics 

rrding  this  class  of  people  have  been  compiled  by  the  leading  char- 

ocieties  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  the  following  table  shows 

for  certain  cities  the  estimates  which  the  charity  agents  place  upon 

individual  cases  with  reference  to  the  causes  of  their  poverty.     The 

^'personal  equation"  of  the  observers  accounts  in  a  large  measure  for 

the  differences  in  comparative  results. 


JRelcUive  importance  of  chief  oaitses  of  poverty  of  applioants  to  certain  charity  organization 

societies. 


Causes. 


Within  the  family: 

1.  Disregard  of  family  ties 

2.  Intemperance 

8.  Licentiousness 

4.  Dishonesty  or  other  moral  defects 

6.  Lack  of  thrift,  industry,  and  judgment. . 

6.  Physical  and  mental  defects 

7.  SicKnesB,  accident,  or  death 

Outside  the  family: 

8.  Lack  of  employment  not  due  to  employee 

9.  Defective  sanitation 

10.  Degrading  surroundings 

11.  Unwise  philanthropy 

12.  Unclassified 


Baltimore, 
1899. 


6.3 

9 

4 

3.6 
18.6 

9.7 
80.8 

9 
.4 
.2 

1.8 

7.4 


Boston, 
1899. 


7.5 
20.9 

5.2 

4.1 
17.6 

4.5 
28.5 

9.3 
.1 
.1 
.8 

L9 


New  York. 


1891.        1896-97.     1899-1900 


.6 
10.7 


2 
10.5 

8.4 
2L8 

87.6 


13.4 


1 
10.7 


.4 

4.8 

1.6 

15.1 


47 


.2 


19.2 


8.8 
13.8 

1.2 

2 
10.2 

2.8 
25.1 

19.5 
.1 
.8 
.8 

10.9 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  Boston  20.9  per  cent  of  the  cases  handled  in 
1899  were  ascribed  to  intemperance,  whereas  in  New  York  only  10.7 
to  13.8  per  cent  were  ascribed  to  intemperance,  and  in  Baltimore,  9 
per  cent.  Lack  of  thrift,  industry,  and  judgment  is  estimated  at  17.6 
per  cent  in  Boston,  18.6  per  cent  in  Baltimore,  and  4,8  to  10.5  per 
cent  in  New  York.  These  personal  causes,  combined  with  dishonesty, 
licentiousness,  and  disregard  of  family  ties,  together  indicating  mis- 
conduct, bring  a  total  of  55.3  per  cent  in  Boston,  41.5  per  cent  in  Bal- 
timore, and  16.9  to  35.5  in  New  York. 

Besides  the  personal  qualities  indicating  misconduct,  there  are  also 
matters  of  pei'sonal  capacity.  Under  this  heading,  sickness,  accident, 
or  death  in  the  family  is  the  leading  cause,  preceding  all  other  causes 
in  Baltimore  and  Boston,  and  all  others  except  'Mack  of  employment 
not  due  to  employee"  in  New  York.  In  the  cities  under  examination, 
from  one-sixth  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  cases  are  ascribed  to  accident, 
sickness,  or  death  in  the  family. 
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Lack  of  employment  not  due  to  the  employee  is  credited  with  9  per 
cent  of  the  causes  in  Boston  and  Baltimore  in  1899,  and  19.5  per  cent 
at  the  same  period  of  prosperity  in  New  York,  while  in  the  year 
1896-97,  the  lowest  point  of  the  industrial  depression,  the  figures  for 
New  York  rise  to  47  per  cent.  These  differences  indicate  partl}'^  the 
diflSculty  in  deciding  whether  lack  of  employment  is  due  to  an  insuffi- 
cient opportunity  for  employment  in  the  locality,  or  to  the  personal 
inefficiency  of  the  applicant.  In  general,  it  might  be  asserted  that  the 
applicants  for  charity  are  the  inefficient,  and  that  their  lack  of  employ- 
ment is  largely  the  lack  of  demand  for  inefficient  workers.  At  the 
same  time  the  fact  that  in  periods  of  industrial  depression  the  unem- 
ployment column  increases  very  largely,  reaching  47  per  cent  in  New 
York  in  1896-97,  indicates  that  this  particular  cause  is  an  important, 
if  not  the  leading  single  cause,  in  the  poverty  of  applicants  for  charity. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  the  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, very  few  of  whom  are  applicants  for  charity.  In  times  of 
depression  they  almost  never  call  upon  the  charity  societies  for 
assistance.  They  are  able  to  tide  over  the  period  of  unemployment  by 
means  of  their  savings  or  the  assistance  of  friends  or  of  union  funds. 
The  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  compiled  from  time  to 
time  reports  showing  the  causes  of  idleness  of  organized  laborers  in  that 
State.  The  following  table  is  typical  of  these  reports  in  general.  It 
shows  that  at  the  end  of  September,  1900,  the  31,339  members  of  labor 
organizations  in  the  State  of  New  York  who  were  idle  numbered 
13.3  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  unions;  23,643  were  idle  from 
lack  of  work,  4,080  on  account  of  strikes  or  lockouts,  and  1,481  by 
sickness.  This  indicates  that  76.5  per  cent  of  the  unemployment  of 
organized  laborers  on  that  date  was  due  to  lack  of  work,  13  per  cent 
to  strikes  or  lockouts,  and  4.7  per  cent  of  the  total  to  sickness. 

Causes  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  September,  1900, 

A.— NUMBER. 


Trades. 


etc. 


Building,  Btoneworking, 

Clothing  and  textiles 

Metals,  machinery,  and  shipbuilding 

Transportation 

Printing,  binding,  etc 

Total,  all  trades 


No 
work. 


8,392 
7,146 
1,596 
2,066 
1,586 
28,643 


Bad 
weather. 


156 


7 


Strike  or 
lockout. 


2,019 
87 
78 
27 
19 

4,080 


Sick- 
ness. 


270 
370 
144 
183 
207 
1,481 


Superan- 
nuation. 


28 
165 

46 

8 

108 

501 


Other 
causes. 


857 

251 

48 

227 

26 

1,468 


Total 
number 
reported. 


11,722 
7,968 
1,914 
2,461 
1.891 

81,339 


B.-PERCKin'AQE. 


Building,  stoneworking,  etc  

Clothing  and  textiles 

Metals,  machinery,  and  shipbuilding 

Transportation 

Printing,  binding,  etc 

Total,  all  trades 


71  6 
89.7 
83.4 
83.9 
81.2 
75.6 

1.8 

17.2 

.6 

4.1 

1.2 

1.0 

13.0 

2.8 
4.6 
7.5 
5.4 
10.9 
4,7 

.8 
2.1 
2.4 

.8 
5.5 
1.6 

7.3 
3.1 
2.2 
9.2 
1.4 
4.7 

.4 

.5 

100.0 
100.0 
100  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
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GLIMATIO  CAUSES  OF  UNEMFLOYMEKT. 

In  considering  climatic  causes  of  unemployment  we  are  met  by  a  diffi- 
culty in  describing  what  unemployment  itself  actually  is.  Unemploy- 
ment should  certainly  be  distinguished  from  vacation.  Vacation  is  a 
discontinuance  of  work  for  the  sake  of  recuperation,  whereas  unem- 
ployment is  either  the  inability  to  work  or  to  find  work  when  in  need 
of  it.  The  loss  of  wages  in  a  vacation  is  discounted  by  means  of  a  higher 
scale  of  wages  while  working.  Salaried  classes  paid  by  the  year  count 
their  incomes  as  continuous  both  during  the  period  of  employment  and 
the  period  of  vacation.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  desirable  posi- 
tion among  working  people  is  in  such  trades  as  that  of  the  glass- 
blowers,  who,  in  their  agreements  with  their  associations  of  employers, 
provide  for  a  shut  down  during  the  two  summer  months,  while,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  wages  at  that  time,  they  are  able  to  maintain  a 
very  high  scale  of  pay  during  the  period  of  emploj'^ment. 

The  iron  and  steel  workers  have  also  a  customary  vacation  in  the 
summer,  at  the  time  when  the  mills  are  overhauled  and  repaired. 
Cei-tain  seasonal  trades,  like  the  building  trades,  being  less  desirable 
on  account  of  the  three  or  four  months  of  winter  idleness,  and  being 
controlled  by  strong  labor  organizations,  are  able  to  agree  on  scales  of 
wages  high  enough  to  compensate  largely  for  the  period  of  slackness. 
Cases  of  this  kind  can  hardly  be  called  periods  of  unemployment; 
they  approach  more  nearly  the  character  of  a  vacation.  In  other 
occupations,  like  those  of  clothing  workers,  coal  miners,  railway  track- 
men, and  others,  which  are  also  seasonal  in  character,  there  is  in  addi- 
tion an  irregularity  of  employment  dependent  on  industrial  conditions 
and  the  supply  of  the  labor  market.  Here  seasonal  causes  of  unem- 
ployment merge  into  industrial  causes  of  unemployment,  and,  except 
for  the  more  highly  paid  mechanics,  the  vacation  period  is  poorly 
compensated  by  earnings  in  the  employment  period. 

The  climatic  causes  of  unemployment  are  found  either  in  the 
weather  or  in  the  seasonal  changes  in  consumption.  Weather  con- 
ditions affect  workers  in  the  building  trades,  farm  laborers,  sailors, 
railway  trackmen,  and  many  others.  Changes  in  consumption  affect 
such  employees  as  coal  miners  and  clothing  workei's.  Regarding 
unemployment  on  account  of  the  weather,  the  progress  of  many  indus- 
tries is  more  and  more  overcoming  weather  conditions,  and  means  are 
being  devised  for  spreading  out  employment  more  regularly  through 
the  year.  The  increase  in  truck  farming,  and  especially  in  dairy  farm- 
ing and  stock  raising,  makes  farm  employment  more  and  more  con- 
tinuous. Thei'e  is  a  far  larger  amount  of  building  carried  on  in  winter 
than  at  any  time  heretofore,  owing  partly  to  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  land  and  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  investments  in  real  estate 
quickly  to  the  point  of  earning  a  return. 
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Among  building  and  farm  workers,  those  who  continue  to  be  unem- 
ployed during  the  winter  are  usually  able  to  provide  for  themselves 
without  working  in  the  winter  season.  But  the  case  is  different  with 
sailors,  trackmen,  and  unskilled  laborers  on  public  works,  who,  with 
their  meager  wages,  and  living  as  they  largely  do  in  cities,  find  their 
condition  in  winter  greatly  depressed.  This  class  of  common  labor  is 
that  which  falls  most  quickly  upon  the  public  and  private  charities. 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  those  seasonal  industries  whose 
irregularity  depends  upon  the  demands  of  consumers.  Here  the 
problem  of  regular  employment  is  simply  the  expensiveness  of  stock- 
ing up  the  product  and  storing  it  until  the  season  when  the  consumers 
make  their  purchases.  This  appears  especially  in  the  clothing  and 
coal  mining  trades.  Anthracite  coal  is  used  mainlj^  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, whereas  bituminous  coal  is  used  mainly  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, consequently  anthracite  mining  is  more  seasonal  in  character 
than  bituminous  mining.  The  following  table  shows  for  the  years 
1890  to  1900  the  average  number  of  days  of  employment  of  bituminous 
and  anthracite  coal  miners  in  the  United  States: 


Employment  of  coed  miners.^ 


Year. 

Nnmber  of  days  active. 

Year. 

Number  of  days  active. 

Bituminous. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Anthracite. 

1890 

226 
228 
219 
204 
171 
194 

200 
203 
198 
197 
190 
196 

1896 

192 
196 
211 
234 
234 

174 

1891 

1897 

IGO 

1892 

1898 

1&2 

1898 

1899 

178 

1894 

1900 

166 

1896 

1  Report  of  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Production  of  Goal,  1900,  p.  89. 

The  table  shows  that  the  average  number  of  days  of  employment  for 
bituminous  miners  has  ranged,  during  eleven  years,  from  171  to  234, 
and  is  considerably  larger  in  1899  and  1900  than  for  any  preceding 
year.  The  average  number  of  days  for  anthracite  miners  has  ranged 
from  1§0  to  203,  and  the  increase  in  1899  and  1900  fails  to  bring  the 
average  to  the  position  attained  in  the  years  prior  to  1897.  This  indi- 
cates a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  anthracite  producers  to  concentrate 
their  production  in  the  winter  months,  contemporaneous  with  the 
demands  of  the  consumers.  It  is  stated  by  witnesses  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  that  this  policy  is  due  to  the  great  expense  of 
storing  anthracite  coal,  including  rehandling,  waste,  breakage,  and 
deterioration  in  the  appearance  of  the  coal,  which  gets  dull  after  stand- 
ing, so  that  customers  will  not  pay  so  much  for  it.  It  is  stated  that,  to 
meet  the  winter  demand  by  contemporaneous  production,  each  mine 
owner  wishes  to  extend  his  workings,  so  that  the  productive  capacity 
exceeds  what  would  be  needed  if  the  mines  ran  uniformly  through 
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the  year.  The  fact  also  that  the  investment  of  capital  involved  in 
extending  the  workings  is  much  less  than  that  involved  in  storing  the 
coal,  makes  it  more  economical  to  adopt  the  former  policy.  In  this 
way  coal  mining  differs  from  other  industries  the  product  of  which 
meets  a  seasonal  demand,  such  as  bicycles,  agricultural  implements,  etc. 
In  these  industries  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  manufacturing 
plant  is  so  large,  compared  with  the  turnover,  that  it  is  more  econom- 
ical to  use  the  plant  continuously  through  the  year  and  stock  up  the 
product  for  sale  when  the  season  of  demand  approaches. 

The  clothing  trade  is  similar  to  the  anthracite  coal  trade  in  the  very 
small  investment,  compared  to  output,  which  the  machinery  requires. 
A  sewing  machine  worth  $50  will  turn  out  a  product  worth  $500,  and 
the  loss  of  interest  on  the  investment  in  the  machine  is  much  less  than 
the  loss  on  the  stock  of  goods  which  would  be  produced  by  the  mac^.hine. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  clothing  trade,  in 
that  consumers  can  not  always  be  relied  upon  as  to  the  styles  and  fashions 
which  they  will  call  for  when  the  season  approaches.  TJie  manufac- 
turers do  not  like  to  stock  up  with  goods  that  may  prove  to  be  out  of 
fashion. 

There  is,  however,  an  additional  factor  in  the  coal  and  clothing 
trades.  ,  The  producers  and  manufacturers  find  it  possible  to  concen- 
trate production  in  a  short,  busy  season,  on  account  of  the  oversupply 
of  unorganized  labor  and  the  necessity  under  which  the  employees 
exist  of  working  more  hours  when  they  find  employment  in  order  to 
compensate  for  the  period  of  idleness.  Were  it  impossible  to  find  at 
hand  a  large  amount  of  surplus  labor,  or  were  the  employer  compelled 
to  invest  largely  in  labor,  as  he  does  in  machinery,  it  would  doubtless 
be  found  more  profitable  to  extend  production  more  regularly  through 
the  year  and  to  store  up  the  product,  or  to  make  lower  prices  in  the 
dull  season  in  order  to  induce  retail  and  wholesale  dealers  themselves 
to  purchase  stocks  and  hold  them  until  the  consumers  were  ready  to 
make  their  purchases.  Certain  railroads  shipping  anthracite  coal  are 
already  finding  it  to  their  advantage  to  erect  large  storage  plants,  but 
this  is  done  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  economizing  cars.  Were  the 
supply  of  labor  less  redundant,  it  would  probably  be  found  necessary 
to  economize  labor  in  the  same  way.  The  matter  of  fashions,  which 
plays  a  part  in  the  clothing  manufacture,  is  not  important  in  the  ready- 
made  trade,  except  in  the  manufacture  of  women's  garments.  It  is 
mainly  the  presence  of  a  large  supply  of  immigrant  workpeople 
and  their  willingness  to  work  more  hours  that  makes  it  possible  to 
concentrate  production  in  that  trade,  as  well  as  in  anthracite  mining. 
This  being  so,  the  efforts  of  the  labor  organizations  in  these  occupa- 
tions to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  per  day  and  to  reduce  over- 
time, provided  they  are  successful,  will  result  in  extending  the  period 
of  employment  through  a  larger  portion  of  the  year. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CAUSES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Personal  causes  of  unemployment,  like  climatic  causes,  often  merge 
into  industrial  causes.  This  is  especially  apparent  in  the  matter  of  the 
health  of  the  working  population.  One  witness  before  the  Industrial 
Commission,  representing  the  management  of  a  smelter  works,  states 
that  the  reduction  under  the  law  of  Utah  from  12  hours  to  8  hours  a 
day  in  that  industry  enabled  the  employees,  who  formerly  could  work 
only  about  24  days  a  month,  to  increase  their  attendance  practically  to 
30  days  a  month.  Sickness  and  accident,  resulting  from  long  work- 
ing-days or  defective  and  dangerous  machinery,  cause  a  large  amount 
of  compulsory  unemployment;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the 
future,  as  hours  of  work  are  reduced  and  factory  legislation  becomes 
more  comprehensive  and  effective,  unemployment  from  this  cause  will 
be  reduced. 

STREEBS. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  as  a  cause  of  unemployment  are  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  modern  industry  in  all  lines  except  agriculture.  The  loss  of 
employment  through  strikes,  however,  is  often  exaggerated.  It  is  easy 
enough,  when  employees  have  been  on  a  strike  for  two  or  three  months, 
to  compute  their  losses  in  wages  by  multiplying  the  number  of  days 
the  strike  has  lasted  by  the  average  wages  while  at  work.  This 
method  often  produces  a  startling  result,  but  it  is  in  most  cases  an 
exaggeration.  As  shown  above,  employment  is  not  continuous  in  any 
trade,  and  it  might  almost  be  stated  as  a  rule  that  the  number  of  strikes 
and  the  duration  of  strikes  are  greatest  in  those  occupations  where, 
owing  to  seasons,  the  irregularity  of  employment  is  greatest.  This 
subject  is  considered  more  fully  in  a  succeeding  section  of  this  chapter. 

MACHINERY. 

Machinery  and  improved  processes  have  frequently  been  spoken  of 
by  witnesses  before  the  Commission  as  the  leading  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment. Undoubtedly  many  examples  can  be  given  where  a  new  inven- 
tion has  displaced  large  numbers  of  workmen.  The  McKay  sewing 
machine  sews  the  uppei*s  to  the  soles  of  100  pairs  of  shoes  in  1  hour 
and  38.3  minutes,  as  against  98  hours  with  the  use  of  the  awl,  pincei*s, 
and  strap  under  the  hand  method,  indicating  that  with  this  particular 
invention  one  man  does  the  work  of  sixty.  ^  The  representative  of  the 
boot  and  shoe  workei-s  before  the  Industrial  Ck)mmission  believes  that 
with  the  existing  supply  of  labor  and  machinery  the  shoe  factories  of 
the  countiy  could  supply  the  consumption  of  a  year  by  the  work  of 
four  months.'    Owing  to  displacement  of  labor  and  lack  of  organiza- 

'  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Vol.  I,  p.  119. 
*  Reports  Industrial  Ck>mmis8ion,  Vol.  VII,  p.  359. 
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tion,  wages  in  this  trade  have  been  reduced,  but  at  the  same  tuue  the 
margin  of  profit  to  the  manufacturers,  on  account  of  their  severe  com- 
petition, is  very  low.  The  prices  of  shoes  have  been  reduced  greatly, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  retail  dealer  and  the  consumer.  Many  other 
instances  might  be  cited,  showing  the  effect  of  machinery  on  the  dis- 
placement of  labor.  The  ultimate  tendency  of  machinery  is  unques- 
tionably to  lower  costs  and  to  increase  demand,  and  after  a  few  years, 
at  the  most,  it  is  found  that  more  people  are  employed  in  every  industry 
where  the  labor  saving  improvements  have  been  introduced  than  were 
employed  before. 

Even  upon  the  first  introduction  of  machinery,  while  it  undoubtedly 
displaces  labor  and  causes  hardship,  the  extent  of  this  injury  depends 
mainly  upon  the  general  industrial  conditions  of  the  country  at  the  time. 
When  industry  is  expanding,  when  the  general  level  of  prices  is  ris- 
ing, when  wages  in  general  are  increasing,  when  employment  is  abun- 
dant, less  complaint  is  heard  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  new 
machinery.  On  the  other  hand,  in  periods  of  depression,  when  gen- 
eral conditions  are  unfavorable,  machinery  appeal's  to  be  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  a  displacement,  which,  however,  is  more  properly 
ascribed  to  genei-al  unfavorable  conditions  of  business.  The  influence 
of  general  conditions,  combined  with  new  economies  of  labor-saving 
improvements,  may  be  seen  in  the  most  striking  way  in  the  following 
table,  showing  the  number  of  employees  on  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  for  the  years  1890  to  1900: 

Number  of  railroad  employees.^ 


Year. 


Number 
employed. 


1890. 
1891. 
189i. 
1898. 
1894. 
1806. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 


1, 


749,801 
784,286 
821,415 
878,602 
779,608 
785,084 
8926.620 
823,476 
874,558 
928,924 
017,658 


Number 
per  100 
miles. 


479 
486 
506 
512 
444 
441 
454 
449 
474 
495 
529 


Ton-miles 

per 
employee. 


101,704 
108,500 
107,426 
107,129 
108,046 
108,565 
115.828 
115.588 
180.440 
188,182 
189,183 


1  Thirteenth  Annual  ReiK)rt  on  the  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending 
June  80, 1900, 

This  table  shows  that  on  June  30, 1893,  the  number  of  employees  on 
the  railroads  had  increased  to  873,602,  and  on  June  30,  1894,  the  first 
year  of  the  period  of  depression,  the  number  was  only  779,608,  a 
deci'eaae  of  93,994.  This  decrease  occurred  mainly  in  the  ranks  of 
the  unskilled  laborers,  including  track  men.  There  was  no  decrease 
in  the  number  of  telegraph  operators  or  dispatchers,  and  a  varying 
decrease  in  the  ranks  of  train  men  and  switchmen.     The  table  also 
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withdrawing  the  license;  and  the  remedy  in  this  case  is  far  more 
effective  than  any  penalty  imposed  in  court,  since  it  takes  from  the 
violator  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living.  The  license  law  does  not 
apply  to  all  factories,  except  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  but  it  does 
apply  to  such  manufacturers  as  send  out  work  to  be  done  at  night  by 
their  employees. 

The  enforcement  of  legislation  of  this  character  depends  more 
directly  upon  the  quality  of  the  inspector,  his  integrity,  and  his  free- 
dom from  outside  influence,  than  upon  the  strictness  of  the  law  itself. 
Legislation  in  Massachusetts  is  less  advanced  than  that  in  New  York  and 
other  States,  and  yet  the  restrictions  upon  tenement-house  work  are 
more  effective  in  that  State,  owing  to  the  continuous  service  and 
expert  qualities  of  the  inspectors,  and  to  the  civil-service  laws  which  pro- 
tect them  in  their  offices.  While,  therefore,  uniformity  of  legislation 
is  desirable  in  order  that  the  less  progressive  States  may  not  have  an 
advantage  over  those  whose  legislation  is  stricter  in  the  protection  of 
the  public  and  of  the  working  people,  yet  it  is  even  more  desii*able  that 
the  administrative  machinery  be  toned  up  to  the  highest  point  of 
effectiveness  under  the  existing  laws.  Doubtless  the  enforcement  of 
this  class  of  legislation  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  more  difficult  and 
requires  a  much  larger  staff  of  competent  inspectoi's  than  in  any  other 
city  of  the  country,  because  of  the  presence  in  that  city  of  large  num- 
bers of  immigrants  and  the  severity  of  competition  in  the  clothing 
trade;  yet  other  States  with  advanced  legislation  and  strict  administra- 
tion of  sweat-shop  laws  can  not  be  expected  quietly  to  content  them- 
selves when  they  see  their  clothing  trade  going  to  that  city  to  take 
advantage  of  the  lax  administration  of  its  sweat-shop  laws.  '  In  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis  there  is  an  actual  deficiency  in  the  laws,  in  that 
they  do  not  give  the  inspector  those  powers  found  necessary  in  the 
model  laws  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  enforcement  of  the  laws  by  the  factory 
inspectors,  it  is  desirable  that  provision  should  be  made  for  what  may 
be  designated  automatic  enforcement.  This  can  be  brought  about 
simply  through  publicity,  since  the  merchant  finds  his  goods  unsalable 
if  the  consumer  knows  that  they  were  made  in  insanitary  surround- 
ings. Publicity  can  be  secured  by  requiring  the  manufacturer  to  fur- 
nish the  factory  inspector  with  a  complete  list  of  all  his  contractors 
and  home  workers,  and  then  making  this  list  public  propertj',  open  to 
the  inspection  of  any  citizen.  Such  lists  are  already  required  by  the 
laws  of  Massachasetts,  New  York,  and  other  States,  but  the  public 
does  not  have  that  free  access  to  them  which  is  necessary  if  they  are 
to  be  an  effective  means  of  publicity;  neither  are  the  inspectors  suffi- 
ciently careful  in  keeping  the  lists  corrected  to  date. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  OP  THE  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  sweating  system  as  it  exists  in  the  larger  cities  at  the  present 
time  in  a  direct  result  of  the  lack  of  organization  and  the  competition 
of  the  clothing  workers,  due  to  immigration  and  to  their  divergent 
nationalities.  Organizations  which  have  been  created  have  rapidly 
disintegrated.  The  clothing  workers  of  New  York  have  recently 
effected  an  organization  in  which,  for  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale, 
they  have  made  a  demand  upon  the  manufacturers  that  the  contract 
system  be  abolished  and  that  all  work  be  done  in  shops  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  manufacturer.  The  object  of  this  demand  is  to 
do  away  with  the  severe  competition  of  contractors  for  work,  and  to 
provide  that  the  contractor  may  be  placed  in  a  closer  personal  relation 
with  the  manufacturer,  similar  to  that  of  a  foreman.  The  practical 
device  by  which  this  is  sought  to  be  effected  is  the  requirement  that 
the  manufacturer  shall  become  responsible  for  the  wages  paid  by  his 
contractor,  the  scale  of  wages  being  set  by  the  union.  It  is  held  by 
the  garment  workers  that,  when  once  the  employer  is  held  responsible 
for  the  wages,  it  will  no  longer  be  profitable  for  him  to  give  his  work 
out  to  contractors. 

An  analogous  situation  exists  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
against  tenement-house  work.  These  laws  at  the  present  time  do 
not  impose  a  penalty  upon  the  manufacturer;  they  are  directed  sim- 
ply against  the  home  worker  or  the  contractor.  The  penalty  of  $3 
to  920  imposed  in  different  States  is  indeed  a  high  penalty  when 
applied  to  the  home  worker,  and  there  are  very  few  prosecutions  of 
such  cases.  The  penalty,  however,  is  not  as  heavy  upon  the  con- 
tractor, and  would  be  insignificant  upon  the  manufacturer.  But  the 
manufacturer  is  influenced  by  another  consideration  more  important 
than  the  penalty,  namely,  the  injury  to  the  reputation  of  his  house. 
The  most  effective  improvement  in  the  legislation  against  tenement- 
house  work  would  be  that  which  should  include  the  manufacturer  and 
should  hold  him  responsible  for  violations  of  law  by  his  working 
people,  whether  employed  by  contractors  or  by  himself. 

PUBLIC  CONTRACTS. 

While  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  any  State  government 
has  undertaken  to  abolish  tenement-house  work,  where  the  goods  are 
sold  to  private  purchasers,  yet,  where  the  Federal  Government  itself  is 
a  purchaser  of  clothing,  as  for  the  use  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  it  has 
endeavored  to  protect  its  public  servants  by  a  prohibition  of  tenement- 
house  work  on  all  clothing  manufactured  by  contractors.  This  pro- 
hibition in  the  case  of  the  Army  was  brought  about  through  revelations 
-regarding  the  conveyance  of  measles  and  similar  diseases  during  the 
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The  largest  proportion  of  unemployiiient  shown  in  the  table  is  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1897,  this  being  the  winter  quarter,  when  the 
average  number  of  da3^s  employed  for  all  ti-ades  was  58  of  the  possible 
78,  showing  that  the  1H8,249  organized  workmen  were  idle  25.7  per 
cent  of  the  possible  working  days.  The  succeeding  winter  quarters 
of  1898,  1899,  1900,  and  1901  show  a  gi-adual  falling  oflf  in  the  amount 
of  unemployment,  to  21.5  per  cent  in  1898,  18  per  cent  in  1899,  15.4 

Averdge  days  unemployed  jfer  quarter — Per  cent  of  possible  working  days,  1S97-1901,  New 

York  organized  labor. 
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per  edit  in  1900,  and  14.1  per  cent  m  1901.  In  the  quarters  from  July 
to  September  there  is  also  a  falling  off  year  by  year,  from  14.1  per  cent 
in  1897  and  16.7  per  cent  in  1898,  to  9  per  cent  in  1899,  and  an 
increase  to  14  per  cent  in  1901.  This  indicates  that  thei'e  was  a 
steady  improvement  in  industrial  conditions  from  1897  to  1899,  with  a 
slight  lapse  in  1900-1901. 

The  building  trades  constitute  the  largest  proportion  of  the  organ- 
ized labor  reported  in  these  tables,  and,  considered  apart  from  the 
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othei's,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  proportion  of  unemployment  reached 
the  highest  point  in  the  first  quarter  of  1899,  namely,  34.6  per  cent, 
and  the  lowest  in  the  third  quarter  of  1899,  only  10.2  per  cent.  The 
winter  quarters  show  an  unemploymenl  of  27  to  34  per  cent  for  five 
years.  The  largest  amount  of  unemployment  in  the  clothing  trade  was 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1898,  this  being  both  the  lowest  point  of  the 
period  of  depression  in  that  ti*ade  and  also  the  dull  season  of  the  3'ear. 
The  lowest  point  of  unemployment  occurred  in  the  second  and  third 
quarters  of  1899,  when  a  proportion  as  low  as  10.2  per  cent  was 
reached.  Then  followed  two  quarters  of  high  unemployment  in  1898 
and  the  beginning  of  1899,  namely,  32. 1  and  34. 6  per  cent.  Apart  from 
the  six  months  of  exceptional  business  activity  in  1899,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  this  trade  unemployment  has  not  been  less  than  18  per  cent,  this 
being  the  proportion  in  the  third  quarter  of  1897,  and  that  for  the  other 
quarters  it  has  fluctuated  from  20  to  35  per  cent. 

The  employees  in  the  metals  and  machinery  trade  show  their  highest 
period  of  unemployment  in  1897,  and  the  lowest  in  the  third  quarter 
of  1899  and  the  first  quarter  of  1900.  There  was  an  exceedingly  large 
unemployment,  30.8  per  cent,  in  the  third  quarter  of  1898.  The  print- 
ing trade  shows  a  more  uniform  amount  of  unemployment,  generally 
above  14  per  cent  prior  to  1899,  and  below  14  per  cent  since  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year,  and  falling  as  low  as  10  per  cent  in  1901. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES  AND  BUREAUS. 

The  foregoing  causes  of  unemployment  are  deep  seated  in  the 
nature  of  modern  industry  or  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  country. 
For  these  reasons  they  can  not  be  overcome  by  direct  methods. 
Their  remedy  lies  in  a  better  organization  of  employers  and  employ- 
ees, more  steady  expansion  of  trade,  and  greater  stability  of  industry 
and  of  legislation  affecting  industry.  These  are  not  problems  directly 
of  unemployment,  but  rather  of  taxation,  currency,  monopoly,  immi- 
gration, ovei'production,  and  technical  advances  in  industry.  Their 
treatment  must  be  undertaken,  not  primarily  as  measures  of  providing 
for  the  unemployed,  but  as  measures  for  improving  the  conditions  of 
business.  Whatever  improvements  can  be  brought  about  in  these 
lines  would  benefit  employers  by  securing  for  then)  a  more  steady  use 
of  their  machinery  and  equipment,  and  the  employers  in  turn  will  then 
seek  the  services  of  the  unemployed. 

But  there  is  another  cause  of  unemployment  which  can  be  dealt  with 
more  directly,  namely,  the  workman's  ignorance  of  the  labor  market. 
While  the  greatest  boon  of  free  labor  is  the  opportunity  to  leave  one 
employer  and  to  seek  another,  or  to  go  from  one  locality  where 
employment  is  scarce  to  another  where  it  is  abundant,  yet  the  value  of 
this  privilege  is  greatly  lessened  if  a  large  amount  of  time  is  wasted 
through  lack  of  information  regarding  those  localities  where  labor  \h  in 
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demand  and  those  emplo3'^ei's  who  are  expanding  their  work.  Even 
should  general  industrial  conditions  become  permanently  more  stable, 
there  will  always  remain  a  large  amount  of  fluctuating  enterprise,  such 
as  building,  mlway  construction,  harvesting,  while  the  change  of 
industry  from  one  locality'  to  another,  new  industries  arising  and  older 
industries  disappearing,  and  new  sections  of  the  cx)untry  opening  up, 
will  make  demand  for  labor  in  any  given  locality  iiTegular.  Witnesses 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  have  dwelt  with  great  emphasis  on 
what  one  calls  the  unscientific  distribution  of  population — its  conges- 
tion in  certain  cities  and  loi*alities  where  the  demand  is  much  greater 
than  the  supply.  A  witness  from  New  York  especially  emphasizes 
the  need  of  well-ari'anged  means  of  communication  l>etween  city  and 
country,  so  that  employers  at  a  distance  can  be  brought  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  large  numbers  of  unemplo\^ed  in  that  city. 

PRIVATE   AGENCIES. 

As  a  result  of  the  ignorance  of  both  employers  and  employees  as  to 
supply  of  and  demand  for  labor,  growing  out  of  these  conditions,  pri- 
vate employment  agencies  have  sprung  up  in  large  numln^rs  in  all 
cities  of  the  country,  supported  by  fees  paid  by  applicants.  They 
are  more  or  less  effectual  in  bringing  together  the  applicant  for  help 
and  the  applicant  for  work.  Many  private  agencies,  however,  have 
been  charged  with  serious  abuses,  such  as  accepting  a  fee  whether 
there  is  a  prospect  of  finding  a  position  or  not,  refusing  to  refund  it 
when  the  position  is  not  secured,  and  sending  laborers  to  distant  cities 
to  fill  purely  fictitious  openings.  The  private  agency  is  tempted,  for 
the  sake  of  the  fee,  to  represent  falsely  the  pleasant  surroundings, 
agreeable  foreman,  long  job,  and  the  desimble  character  of  work  which 
it  promises  to  secure.  These  abuses  have  led  to  corrective  legislation 
in  a  few  States.'  Such  legislation  usually  requires  a  license  fee  of  $10 
to  $200,  and  provides  for  inspection  by  a  licensing  officer.  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine  the  law  requires  that  the  applicant's  fee  be  returned 
where  employment  is  not  found.  The  license  fee  and  the  inspection 
are  intended  to  limit  the  number  of  agencies  and  to  exclude  the  more 
unscrupulous,  and  in  at  least  one  State  (Massachusetts)  this  object  has 
been  brought  about  with  a  high  degree  of  success.  In  other  States 
complaints  are  often  reported  by  the  bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  show- 
ing the  abuses  and  exactions  of  these  agencies. 

Besides  the  private  emplo3^ment  agencies,  which  charge  a  fee,  there 
are  philanthrophic  agencies  under  the  management  of  charitable  and 
religious  societies.  These  provide  for  a  limited  number  of  unemployed, 
but  their  eflTorts  extend  mainly  to  the  destitute,  the  dissipated,  and  the 
inefficient.     For  this  reason  employers  doubt  their  ability''  to  furnish 

*  Reports  Industrial  CoininisHion,  Vol.  \',  p.  165. 
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desii'able  help,  and  they  are  often  tonipelled  to  have  recourse  to 
wood  yards  and  other  devices  for  creating  employment  on  their  own 
account. 

The  unemployed  members  of  trade  unions  are  usually  cared  for  by 
the  secrettiries  and  business  agents  of  the  IocaI  bodies.  The  union 
provides  a  labor  bureau  and  "waiting  list,"  and  from  this  list,  in  the 
order  of  enrollment,  members  are  furnished  to  employers  who  seek 
that  class  of  help.  Trade  journals  of  the  several  unions  give  informa- 
tion to  a  large  extent,  covering  the  country  at  large,  showing  the  places 
where  employment  is  scarce"  and  those  where  it  is  abundant.  The 
Amalgamated'  Societ}^  of  Engineers,  the  Granite  Cutters,  and  some 
other  organizations  have  developed  a  system  of  intelligence  bureaus  in 
which  each  Iwal  union  notifies  the  national  headquarters  of  the  number 
of  it^  members  unemplo3^ed  and  of  the  number  of  positions  which 
it  is  unable  to  fill.  By  means  of  the  telegraph,  the  unemployed  of  one 
localitv  are  directed  to  another  localitv  in  the  same  section  of  the  countrv 
where  unfilled  positions  are  reported  by  the  local  secrebiry.  While 
the  employment  offices  of  trade  unions  are  usually  effective,  they,  of 
course,  reach  only  their  own  members,  and  are  of  no  assistance  to  the 
large  number  of  unorganized  laborers,  who  are  compelled  to  depend 
on  the  private  agencies,  or  themselves  to  go  about  in  search  of  work. 

A  very  imporbint  consexjuence  of  the  establishment  of  labor  bureaus 
by  trade  unions  is  the  abolition  of  the  former  pmctice  of  using  liquor 
saloons  as  intermediaries  in  securing  employment,  and  also  as  places 
for  the  payment  of  wages.  This  has  had  a  decided  effect  in  reducing 
the  amount  of  drinking. 

FREE   PUBLIC   EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES. 

To  offset  the  abuses  of  private  agencies  there  have  been  established 
within  the  past  10  years  about  25  public  free  employment  agencies  in 
a  number  of  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Nearly  one-half 
of  these  agencies  were  created  in  1901.  These  are  supported  usually 
by  funds  voted  by  the  State  legislature,  and  the  administration  of  the 
oflBce  is  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  State  commissioner  of  labor. 
Ohio  was  the  first  State  to  organize  a  public  employment  bureau,  five 
offices  being  established — in  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Day- 
ton, and  Toledo  in  18i)0.  Foreign  countries  had  preceded  the  United 
States  in  establishing  these  bureaus.  In  France  their  origin  dates 
from  1848,  but  the  offices  established  at  that  time  were  discontinued 
later,  and  not  until  1886  did  the  present  system  find  a  footing.  In 
England  offices  were  established  as  early  as  1885,  and  in  Switzerland 
in  1888.  The  first  office  established  in  Germany  was  in  1893,  and  in 
that  country  the  greatest  success  has  been  gfiined,  there  being  at  the 
present  time  more  than  100  offices  in  successful  operation. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  compare  accurately  the  operations  of  public 
employment  oflSces  in  the  United  States  one  with  another,  since  the 
bases  of  their  reports  vary.  In  certain  offices  every  applicant  sent  to 
an  employer  is  counted  as  a  position  filled;  in  others  only  those  appli- 
cants who  are  known  to  have  been  actually  employed. 

The  experience  of  public  employment  offices  in  the  United  States  is, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  unsatisfactory.  The  main  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  their  successful  operation  is  the  lack  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  large  employers  of  labor.  Superintendents  of  employment 
offices  are  often  appointed  as  representatives  of  labor  interests,  and 
are  not  able  to  establish  close  relations  with  the  larger  employers  of 
labor.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  become 
agencies  for  domestic  help.  In  New  York  in  1900  there  were 
registered  at  the  public  office  2,157  men  and  3,576  women,  while 
employers  called  for  only  201  men  and  3,325  women,  and  positions 
were  secured  for  191  men  and  2,778  women.  The  public  offices  in 
Germany,  which  have  achieved  the  greatest  success  in  interesting 
employers,  are  organized  under  the  supervision  of  a  board,  which 
includes  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  employees,  with  a  chair- 
man who  belongs  to  neither  class.  The  superintendent  of  the  office 
at  Seattle,  which  also  has  the  confidence  of  the  employing  interests  of 
the  city,  is  appointed  by  the  city  civil  service  commissioners,  who, 
though  not  selected  as  representatives  of  capital  and  labor,  as  in  Ger- 
many, are  nevertheless  recognized  as  being  impartial  to  both  interests. 
Free  employment  offices  are  liable  to  fail  in  securing  the  confidence 
of  trade  unions,  if  they  furnish  nonunion  help  or  if  they  furnish  help 
to  employers  in  time  of  strikes.  The  law  of  Illinois  prohibits  the  office 
from  being  used  in  the  latter  way.*  It  is  questionable  whether  these 
offices  can  be  made  useful  to  the  unemployed  classes  of  the  country 
on  any  large  scale  if  they  take  sides  with  either  the  capitalist  or  the 
trade  union.  They  are,  in  the  first  place,  dependent  upon  the  con- 
fidence of  the  employer,  for  without  his  patronage  the  office  has  no 
existence  and  the  laborer  no  employment.  That  they  may  retain  his 
patronage  and  be  able  to  supply  positions  to  the  unemployed,  they 
must  convince  the  employer  that  he  will  secure  the  very  best  help 
obtainable,  although  it  be  to  the  disappointment  of  many  applicants. 
If  the  employer  calls  for  "union  help,  the  office  should  be  able  to 
furnish  such  help  if  it  can  be  secured;  if  he  wants  nonunion  men, 
then  the  office  should  seek  such  help.  If  he  expresses  no  choice,  the 
office  should  not  be  concerned  in  the  matter  and  should  seek  to 
furnish  the  best  help  without  reference  to  trade  affiliations.  If  an 
order  is  received  and  the  office  learns  that  a  strike  is  in  progress,  each 
applicant  should  be  notified  of  the  fact  in  order  that  he  may  go,  if  at 
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all,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  existing  conditions.  In  this  way  only  can 
the  public  employment  office  fulfil  its  purpose  in  an  impartial  way  and 
thus  extend  its  usefulness  both  to  the  employer  upon  whom  it  depends 
and  to  all  the  unemployed  for  whose  help  it  is  created. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  successful  operation  of  public 
employment  offices  is  the  inadequate  appropriations  made  for  their 
support.  It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  an  office  with  only  $2,000 
yearly  appropriation  for  salaries,  rents,  correspondence,  etc.,  can 
extend  its  usefulness  beyond  the  mere  routine  of  clerical  work. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  leading  public  employment  offices, 
the  applications  for  help  and  for  employment,  and  the  number  of 
positions  filled  in  the  year  1900: 

Public  employmetU  offices  in  the  United  States,  1900.^ 


Cleveland 

Golnmbus , 

Cincinnati 

Dayton 

Toledo , 

St.  Loul8 

Kansas  City... 
Chicago: 

North  Side 
South  Side 
West  Side. 

New  York , 

Seattle..../.... 


Applications    for  |  Applications    for 
help.  employment. 


Males. 


812 
1,270 
1,328 
2,507 
1,196 
1,866 
3,461 

4,680 
8,811 
8,866 
2,157 


Females. 


2,879 
2,986 
2,018 
4,386 
4. 062 
916 
1,792 

6,418 

10,787 

2,643 

3,675 


Positions  filled. 


Males. 


2,268 
1,217 
2,652 
8,118 
1,944 
8.585 
5,792 

6,857 

10,681 

4,604 

201 


Females,  i   Males.    .  Females. 


1,606 
1,895 
1,463 
2,691 
2, 121 
687 
1,519 

4,761 
8,671 
2,711 
3,325 


298 
499 
1,246 
1,701 
970 
1,340 
3,201 

3,991 

7,973 

3,358 

191 

20,662 


1,464 
1,581 
1,033 
1,954 
2,598 
568 
1,077 

4,762 
8,501 
2,643 
2,778 
6,468 


iSt.  Lonis,  year  ending  October  1, 1900;  Kansas  City,  nine  and  one-half  months,  beginning  Decem- 
ber 18, 1899,  and  ending  October  1, 1900. 

Free  employment  offices  in  the  United  States  are  so  few  in  number, 
and  the  movement  is  as  yet  in  a  shape  so  experimental,  that  very  little 
effort  has  been  made  toward  cooperation  among  the  offices  in  differ- 
ent cities,  such  as  exists  among  the  German  offices.  The  possible  extent 
to  which  the  usefulness  of  public  employment  offices  might  be  carried 
in  the  United  States  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  account  of 
such  offices  in  Bavaria  and  other  German  States,  furnished  to  the 
Industrial  Commission  by  Mr.  Kuczynski,  expert  agent  of  the  Twelfth 
Census. 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES   IN  GERMANY. 

The  public  employment  offices  in  Germany,  which  correspond  to  the  State  hureaus 
in  America,  are  either  directly  municipal  or  conducted  hy  philanthropical  organiza- 
tions (often  subsidized  by  the  cities).  The  latter  present  the  older  form,  but  they 
are  constantly  adapting  their  constitutions  and  methods  to  those  of  the  municipal 
offices,  often  even  merging  into  them.  The  idea  of  municipal  bureaus  originated  in 
1893  in  the  city  of  Stuttgart,  but,  meeting  with  various  difficulties  there,  it  was  really 
first  put  into  effect  in  Erfurt  and  Esslingen  in  1S94.    Stuttgart  followed  in  1895. 

The  offices  are,  as  a  rule,  modeled  after  the  trade  tribunals,  in  which  the  boards 
are  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members  chosen  by  the  employers  and  by  the 
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employees,  the  cliairiiian  l)elun^ing  ti)  neither  elaM«.  Most  of  them  are  free,  only  a 
few  chanriug  a  moderate  fet;.  In  case  of  a  strike  the  ofiice  generally  does  not  stop 
its  activity,  but  notifies  the  applicants  for  employment,  both  individually  and  by 
written  noti(;es  posted  in  the  waiting  room,  as  to  the  names  of  the  employers  whone 
establishments  are  involved  in  a  strike  or  lockout. 

The  possibility  of  a  local  Inlance  l)etween  the  applications  for  help  and  for  employ- 
ment was  soon  foimd  to  be  too  small,  especially  in  places  of  minor  size,  and  the 
State  governments  of  southern  Germany  took  the  initiative  in  the  formation  of  terri- 
torial unions.  Wurteml^en^  took  the  lead  in  1895,  Baden  followed  in  1896,  and 
Bavaria  in  1897  and  1898.  Five  other  unions  were  formed  in  the  north  of  Germany 
between  1897  and  1901.  Aside  from  the  unions  and  various  territorial  associations,  a 
national  ahisociation  of  public  employment  bureaus  was  created  in  1898.  This  asso- 
ciation in  December,  1901,  included  127  offices,  about  half  of  which  were  nmni(;ipal. 

In  Bavaria,  eswh  of  the  eight  provinces  has  1  central  public  free  employment  office; 
there  are  l)eside«  29  suboffices.  Whenever  a  suboffice  is  unable  t^:>  supply  the  demand 
for  help  or  employment  it  4^|X)rts  to  itfl  central  office.  The  central  offices  then 
exchange  list^of  all  the  applications  which  they  do  not  succeed  themselves  in  filling. 
They  also  exchange  such  lists  with  the  offices  of  the  neighboring  States.  One  office 
in  Baden  has  even  recently  l)egun  an  exchange  with  some  near-by  offii'es  in  Switzer- 
land. In  Wurtemlwi^  each  suboffice  sends  l)esides  biweekly  (Tut^sday  and  Friday) 
a  list  of  the  unfille<l  applications  for  male  help  to  the  cental  office  of  the  State, 
which  immediately  makes  up  a  list  for  the  whole  State  and  si^nds  it  the  same  evening 
to  all  its  sul)offices,  and  for  public  i>osting  to  all  other  cities  with  more  than  2,000 
inhabitants,  and  all  smaller  communes  which  so  desire.  In  a  similar  manner  (he 
Bavarian  central  offices  send  lists  containing  the  unfilleii  applic4itions  for  help  and 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  plates  which  have  not  a*  siilx)ffice  of  their  own. 
In  lx)th  Statt»8  every  workingman  can  apply  for  work  to  his  communal  authority. 
It  furnishes  him  a  blank  and  sends  this  blank  to  the  nearest  employment  officx;. 
Likewise  each  employer  can  apply  to  the  nearest  office  for  helj).  The  office  notifies 
the  applicant  for  employment,  either  directly  or  through  his  communal  authority, 
when  it  has  a  position  for  him,  and  notifies  the  employer  by  [M)stal  cartl  when  it  sends 
him  an  employet*,  requiring  from  him  a  notification  whether  the  help  has  arrived 
and  whether  he  has  been  engaged.  In  1900  one-sixth  of  the  applications  for  help 
and  one-fifth  of  those  for  employment  filed  by  the  largest  6  Bavarian  offices  were 
received  from  outside  the  city  limits. 

Tiie  expenses  for  the  interlocal  business  are  borne  in  South  Germany  I )y  the  State 
governments,  which  also  grant  half  rates  on  the  railways  to  employees  who  have 
secured  through  a  public  employment  office  a  position  in  a  distant  place.  They  also 
otherwise  assist  the  offices  by  returning  the  amount  expen<le<l  for  telephone  service, 
as  in  Wurtemberg,  or  by  a  diretrt  appropriation,  as  in  Baden.  In  the  latter  State  the 
total  income  of  the  11  offices  existing  in  1899  was  composed  of  the  following  items: 
State,  12,400;  counties,  $1,500;  municipalities,  $2,000;  other  bodies,  $1,000;  fe(^,alK>ut 
$800.    The  total  exi)enses  were  $7,350,  or  12i  cents  per  jjosition  fille<l. 

The  laiTgest  15  Gennan  offices  in  1899  had  282,974  applications  for  help  and 
300,808  for  employment;  they  filled  216,632  positions.  In  IIMX)  the  34  Bavarian  offices 
filled  91,900  iK)8irion8;  the  17  of  Wurtemberg,  31,526;  the  12  of  Bjwlen,  59,354;  the 
9  cities  of  the  Rhine-Main  union,  36,640  (1899-1900);  the  16  of  the  administrative 
distrid  of  Dusseldorf,  8,437  (1899-1900).  In  1900  the  office  of  Munich  (490,000 
inhabitants)  alone  filletl  53,409  (1899,  40,295,  at  a  total  expense  of  $5,700,  or  14^ 
cents  per  position  filled);  Cologne  (356,000),  21,941  (1899-1900);  Frankfurt 
(2t)0,000),  18,655  (1899-1900);  Stuttgart  (175,000),  17,423  (1900);  in  1899  Mannheim 
(127,500),  17,222;  Karlsruhe  (93,500),  14,428;  Freiburg  i.  B.  (59,000),  8,606.  The 
percentage  of  the  {>ositions  8*H*ured  for  skilled  ial)orers  in  1899  was  in  Worm.'*,  44.3; 
in  Darmstadt,  44.4;  in  Frankfurt,  57.2;  in  Mayeiue,  (U);  in  Munich,  (>5.5;  in  Wit«- 
baden,  <)5.();  iu  Wiirzburg,  77.9. 
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The  public  employment  oflScea  in  Germany  are  by  no  means  in  a  less  difficult  posi- 
tion than  the  State  offices  in  America.  The  unions  of  employers  are  strongly  opposed 
to  them.  The  labor  organizations,  which  formerly  were  likewise*  opposed  to  them, 
fearing  that  they  would  cause  a  decrease  in  wages,  are  now  rather  more  friendly 
inclined  toward  the  offices.  But  the  assistance  they  render  them  is  still  slight  in  a 
number  of  places.  The  great  success  of  the  German  offices  is  to  a  large  extent  due 
to  the  intercommunication  among  themselves. 


HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

A  large  amount  of  testimony  has  been  taken  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission regarding  the  movement  for  fewer  hours  of  labor,  and  the 
effects  of  reductions  in  hours  upon  production  and  upon  the  wages 
and  conditions  of  workmen  and  their  families.  It  is  brought  out  that 
in  nearly  all  oc'cupations  an  increasing  sti*ain  and  intensity  of  labor  is 
required  by  modern  methods  of  production.  Trade  unions  have  gen- 
erally been  compelled  to  abandon  their  restrictions  upon  the  quantity 
of  work  that  a  man  shall  turn  out.  The  introduction  of  mat^hinerv  and 
the  division  of  labor  have  made  it  possible  to  increase  greath^  the  speed 
of  the  individual  workman.  This  intensity  varies  in  different  occupa- 
tions. In  glass  blowing  payment  by  the  piece  and  unlimited  output 
have  resulted  in  peculiarly  exhausting  efforts.  The  glass  bottle  blower, 
sa^'s  the  secretary  of  the  union,  working  8^  hours,  makes  double  the 
numl)er  of  l)ottles,  but  his  period  of  usefulness  is  10  years  shorter 
than  20  years  ago.  In  Europe  and  formerly  in  this  countr\^  a  man 
could  blow  glass  up  to  60  years  of  age;  now  he  can  not  continue  work 
after  he  is  50  or  55.  Machinery  operates  in  some  cases  to  increase  the 
intensity  of  labor,  as  in  the  boot  and  shoe  factories,  where  the  operator 
is  required  to  handle  thousands  of  pieces  in  a  day  and  to  guide  them 
through  the  machines. 

The  testimony  of  a  representative  of  the  Cotton  Weavers'  Associa- 
tion shows  this  increasing  strain  of  work.     He  says:  * 

It  is  a  general  complaint,  '*!  feel  that  tired  at  night,  I  go  home  and  get  my  supper 
and  do  not  feel  like  going  out  at  all,  but  go  right  to  bed."  Anybody  who  works  in 
the  mills  now  knows  it  is  not  like  what  it  was  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago, 
because  the  speed  of  the  machinery  has  been  increase<l  Xo  such  an  extent,  and  they 
have  to  keep  up  with  it.  In  some  mills  in  this  city,  and  probably  in  other  cities  in 
this  State,  the  operative  is  compelled  to  turn  off  so  much  production  per  week,  and 
if  the  production  does  not  come  up  to  the  point,  he  or  she  is  discharged.  There  was 
a  time  when  that  was  not  the  case.  They  took  their  sewing  and  their  knitting  along, 
and  there  was  no  anxiety  about  how  much  work  they  could  get  off,  but  it  is  not  so 
now.  Now  they  work  from  the  time  they  go  in  until  they  come  out.  You  c>an  see 
them  going  to-morrow  morning  at  10  minutes  jiast  6,  and  they  will  not  come  out 
until  6  to-morrow  night. 

The  intensit)'  of  exertion  operates  to  a  less  degree  in  work  on  other 
classes  of  machinery  where  the  feeding  is  nearly  automatic.     Even 

*Reix>rt«  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  57S. 
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where  machinery  has  not  been  introduced,  as  in  the  case  of  bricklayers 
and  carpenters,  there  has  come  about  in  the  larger  cities  a  more  minute 
division  of  labor,  so  that  one  workman  is  occupied  continuously  on  one 
kind  of  work,  in  which  he  acquires  great  speed. 

It  is  certain  that  any  programme  for  reducing  this  intensity  of  exer- 
tion must  fail.  The  entire  tendency  of  industry  is  in  the  direction 
of  an  increased  exertion.  Any  restrictions  on  output  must  work  to 
the  disadvantage  of  American  industry,  and  the  employers  are  often 
light  in  their  demand,  usually  successful,  that  such  restrictions  be 
abandoned.  This  being  tioie,  there  is  but  one  alternative  if  the  work- 
ing population  is  to  be  protected  in  its  health  and  trade  longevity, 
namely,  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH   THIS  REDUCTION   HAS   PROCEEDED  ALREADY. 

This  increased  intensity  of  exertion  is  not  found  to  so  great  an 
extent  in  farm  labor.  Nevertheless,  testimony  before  the  Commission 
shows  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  Northern  States  in  the 
hours  of  labor  on  farms,  except  in  the  seasons  of  harvesting.  In  the 
case  of  farm  labor  there  is  usually  a  longer  period  of  rest  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  which  in  the  South  often  runs  as  high  as  two  hours. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  relief  to  the  severity  of  the  work,  although  it 
subtracts  from  the  hours  of  leisure  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  day. 

EFFECT  OF   REDUCTION   OF  WORKING   TIME   ON   OUTPUT. 

A  reduction  in  hours  in  both  manufactures  and  agriculture  has 
accompanied  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  use  of  machinery  and  the 
division  of  labor,  and  on  this  account  it  is  often  impossible  to  measure 
the  effect  of  a  reduction  of  hours  on  the  quantit}^  of  output. 

The  American  mechanic,  too,  works  harder  than  he  did  formerly, 
whether  the  hours  have  been  reduced  or  not,  so  that  it  can  not  always 
be  maintained  that  a  reduction  of  hours  increases  his  speed.  The  char- 
acter of  his  work  and  the  method  of  payment  have  much  to  do  with 
the  result.  It  might  be  presumed  that  when  paid  by  the  day  the 
workman  would  not  increase  his  output  per  hour  with  the  shorter  day 
as  much  as  when  paid  by  the  piece.  But  this  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
testimony. 

The  representative  of  a  silk  factory,  indeed,  holds  that  when  em- 
ployees are  paid  by  the  day  the  output  in  9  hours  might  equal  that  in 
10  hours  in  some  departments,  as  the  weaving  department,  though  not 
in  the  spinning  department;  also  where  piece  wages  are  paid  instead 
of  time  wages.     He  says:  * 

Where  machinery  comes  in  as  a  heavy  element,  a  spindle  is  a  spindle,  and  the 
more  minutes  it  runs  in  a  day  the  more  work  it  will  turn  off.     It  can  not  go  any  more 
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in  one  minute  than  another,  but  it  runs  straight  ahead,  whereas  in  weaving  the 
element  of  personality  comes  in.  One  has  the  knack  of  keeping  his  threads  in 
straight,  and  another  is  careless  and  has  to  stop  and  mend  them  and  lose  10  or  15 
minutes'  time.  A  really  good  weaver  will  get  off  a  great  many  more  yards  than  a 
poor  one  on  the  same  machine,  whereas  a  spindle  is  a  fixed  quantity  and  the  more 
hours  it  runs  the  more  work  it  does. 

[Weavers]  **are  paid  by  the  yard,  whereas  the  spinner  is  paid  by  the  day.  They 
get  day  wages  and  they  have  no  particular  inoentive  to  hustle;  so  long  as  they  keep 
their  ends  up  and  keep  the  spinning  machine  going  they  are  doing  their  duty. 
*  *  *  There  is  little  if  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  hands  to  working  over- 
time; you  can  not  keep  it  up  long;  they  get  tired  of  it  after  a  while,  but  for  2  or  3 
months  they  rather  welcome  the  change." 

This  witness  had  not  actually  tested  the  9-hour  day,  but  spoke  from 
his  judgment  of  the  probabilities.  Another  witness,  a  representative 
of  a  large  drop- forge  establishment/  testified,  after  3  months'  experi- 
ence with  the  9-hour  day,  that  there  is  a  slightly  larger  average  daily 
output  than  there  was  for  the  lO-hour  day  in  both  day  work  and  piece- 
work, though  in  every  other  respect  work  was  done  under  similar  condi- 
tions. This  has  not  been  due  to  the  fact  that  methods  were  lax  previously, 
for  there  was  rigid  supervision  Under  the  10-hour  system.  A  part  of 
the  gain  has  been  made  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  under  the  9-hour  sys- 
tem the  men  go  promptly  to  work  on  the  minute  and  work  up  to  the 
very  close  of  the  day;  also  that  a  man  can  work  normally  at  a  higher  rate 
of  speed  without  pushing  himself  for  9  hours  than  he  can  for  10  hours. 
The  fundamental  reason,  according  to  this  witness,  for  the  keeping  up 
of  the  amount  of  production  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  of  the-  men 
themselves.  If  the  machines  were  opemted  at  the  highest  i-ate  of  speed 
and  were  in  perfect  condition,  and  were  continuously  fed,  a  workman 
could  not  maintain  his  output  up  at  the  same  amount  if  the  hours  of 
labor  were  shortened;  but  these  perfect  conditions  are  mrely,  if  ever, 
found.  It  can  not  be  demonstrated  mathematically  just  how  it  hap- 
pens that  a  man  can  produce  as  much  in  9  hours  as  he  formerly  could 
in  10  hours,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  the  experience  of 
almost  every  manufacturer,  says  this  witness,  that  "a  man  can  and 
will  and  does  do  more  the  moment  he  is  justly  and  fairly  and  liberally 
treated." 

It  is  true  also  that  the  higher  the  wages  and  fewer  the  bout's  the 
greater  is  the  pressure  upon  the  employer  to  substitute  labor-saving 
devices  and  to  be  more  careful  in  his  selection  of  high-grade  work- 
men. No  doubt  it  is  true  that  often  a  given  automatic  machine  will 
not  run  faster  per  hour  in  8  hours  than  in  10  hours,  but  industry  has 
by  no  means  reached  the  limit  of  invention.  Invention  will  cease  only 
when  the  employer  ceases  to  adopt  new  labor-saving  machinery,  and 
every  reduction  in  hours  and  rise  in  wages  keeps  the  employer  further 
and  further  away  from  that  sluggish  policy.  While  a  particular 
machine  will  not  go  faster  in  8  hours  than  in  10  hours,  the  substitute 
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for  that  inaohine,  which  the  8-hour  day  presses  upon  the  employer  to 
adopt,  will  go  faster.  Less  hours  in  this  way  have  an  indirect  as  well 
as  a  direct  compensating  effect.  Not  only  do  they  make  it  possible 
for  the  workman  to  keep  up  his  intensity  of  personal  exertion  during 
each  hour  of  the  day  and  to  work  more  days  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
but  they  cause  the  employer  to  economize  his  labor  at  ever\'  point  and 
to  improve  its  quality  by  better  selection.  One  advantage  to  the 
employer  in  less  hours  is  the  smaller  number  of  breakages  and  in- 
juries to  machinery,  owing  to  more  aleil  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  often  true  that  the  aualitv  of 
the  work  is  better. 

This  pressure  upon  the  employees  accounts  in  part  for  the  greatly 
increased  use  of  machinery  and  division  of  labor  in  the  more  highly 
skilled  ocK'upations.  A  representative  of  the  building  trades  who 
testified  before  the  Commission  maintained  that  the  lessening  of 
hours  made  the  erection  of  buildings  somewhat  more  expensive;  a 
contractor  stated  that  it  had  enabled  employers  to  get  better  men  and 
better  work  than  under  the  long  workday,  and  that  they  do  more 
propoilionateh^  in  8  hours  than  they  did  formerly  in  9;  also  that 
through  invention  and  the  introduction  of  machinery  buildings  are  now 
put  up  as  cheaply  as  the}^  were  in  1872  and  1873,  when  the  hours  were 
10  a  daj*. 

\fA  representative  of  the  Chicago  bridge  and  structural  iron  workers' 
union  holds  that  the  8-hour  day  has  so  increased  the  efficiency  of  the 
laborer  that  there  is  actually  more  work  done  in  8  hours  than  was 
formerly  done  in  10  hours. 

A  boiler  manufacturer,  having  adopted  the  8-hour  day,  testifies  that 
he  does  not  think  his  men  do  as  much  in  8  hours  as  they  did  in  9  hours, 
taking  one  day  as  the  bawis  of  comparison;  but  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  he  believes  he  would  find  that  they  had  done  just  as  nmch  as  they 
did  when  they  were  working  an  hour  longer.  One  condition  necessary 
to  bring  this  result  is  that  he  is  careful  to  select  the  best  grade  of  men 
in  his  employment  and  to  treat  them  fairly.  A  manufacturer  of 
mining  machinery  holds  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer 
to  employ  his  men  onh-  8  hours,  since  he  gets  better  services  out  of 
the  men.  Formerly,  when  the  hours  of  machinists  were  reduced 
from  12  to  10,  and  again  when  they  were  reduced  from  10  to  9  the 
same  alarming  predictions  were  made  as  now,  when  it  is  proposed  to 
reduce  them  from  9  to  8;  yet  the  inventions  in  machiner}^  have  made 
it  possible  for  manufacturers  to  reduce  their  hours  and  still  make  as 
much  money  as  they  did  formerly  in  the  longer  workday.  This 
witness  holds  that  the  8  hours  in  this  industry  are  needed  not  so  much 
to  relieve  the  men  of  severe  exertion  as  because  a  better  educated  man 
is  required  to  do  the  work. 

.  Representatives  of  the  machinists'  organization  do  not  maintain  tbat 
a  reduction  in  hours  will  not  immediately  reduce  the  output;  in  fact, 
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their  heading  argument  for  less  hours  is  not  the  severe  physical  exer- 
tion of  machinists,  but  the  larger  opportunities  for  work  for  the 
unemployed,  whose  number  is  now  increased  by  the  overproduction 
consequent  on  increased  efficiency  of  labor  and  labor-saving  machinery. 
They  declare,  however,  the  improvements  in  machinery  in  this  country 
and  the  energy  of  the  workmen  enable  them  to  produce  twice  as  much 
as  the  corresponding  English  workmen,  and  a  still  larger  amount  com- 
pared with  the  German.  In  this  way,  in  course  of  time,  the  manu- 
facturer overcomes  the  increased  cost  of  reduced  hours. 

The  8-hour  day  in  the  sheet  steel  mills  was  brought  about  without 
difficult}^  owing  to  the  economy  of  adopting  three  shifts  of  8  hours 
each.  Prior  to  1884  there  were  two  shifts  working  10  hours,  and  the 
furnaces  lay  idle  between  turns  with  coal  in  them,  and  had  to  be  kept 
hot  until  the  next  set  cam6  on.  The  experiment  was  tried  of  increas- 
ing the  speed  and  reducing  the  hours,  introducing  three  shifts;  and 
to-day  three  shifts  are  working  in  all  these  mills,  and  making  nine 
instead  of  seven  heats,  as  was  formerlv  done  in  the  10-hour  dav. 

REDUCTION   OF   HOURS  IN   MINING.* 

The  most  impoi^tant  instance,  in  recent  years,  of  the  adoption  of  the 
8-hour  working  day  has  occurred  in  the  bituminous-coal  mining  indus- 
try. The  strike  of  1897  secured  for  the  four  leading  Eastern  coal 
States — Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania — in  the  bituminous 
mines  the  8-hour  dav,  and  a  similar  reduction  has  been  obtained  in 
other  Western  States.  In  Utah  the  8-hour  dav  was  secured  in  1896 
by  action  of  the  legislature,  in  a  law  applying  to  all  mines  and  smelters. 
The  difl!erence  in  the  methods  by  which  this  reduction  was  secured 
in  the  two  cases  adds  interest  to  a  comparison  of  the  results  which 
followed. 

In  Utah  the  operators  and  employers  did  not  oppose  the  legislation 
at  the  time  of  ha  enactment,  largely  because  they  thought  it  might  be 
the  means  of  keeping  down  unions  and  strikes  and  disturbances  among 
the  employees.  This  object  has  apparently  l)een  obtained,  since  there 
are  fto  active  unions  in  the  State.  A  similar  law  was  enacted  in  Colo- 
rado in  1899,  but  was  declared  unconstitutional  bv  the  State  court. 
At  the  same  time  a  number  of  operators  continued  upon  the  8-hour 
basis,  even  after  the  law  was  declared  luiconstitutional. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  reduction  of  hours  in  the  bituminous- 
coal  mines  has  not  been  strictly  a  reduction  from  10  hours  to  8  hours, 
since,  under  the  8-hour  rule,  a  miner  is  required  to  be  at  his  work- 
ing place  when  the  8  hours  begin  and  when  the  8  hours  end,  and 
lunch  time  is  taken  from  the  miner's  time  rather  than  the  employer's 
time;  whereas  foniierly  the  10  hours  included  the  time  spent  in  going 
from  the  mouth  of  the  pit  to  and  from  the  face  of  the  coal.  In  the 
Penns\-lvania  district  the  period  is  9  houre  instead  of  8,  but  includes 

^  .See  testimony  on  thiH  subject  in  Reports  Industrial  Conimiasion,  Vol.  XII. 
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the  time  spent  in  going  to  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  reduction  is  more  nearly  from  10  hours  a  day  to  9  houra 
a  day  than  from  10  hours  to  8  hours.  In  Utah,  however,  in  the  case 
of  the  smelting  works,  the  reduction  is  much  more  extreme,  the  hours, 
formerly  12  per  da}^  being  reduced  to  8.  This  is  a  reduction  of  33i 
per  cent  in  the  time,  and  would  make  necessary  an  increase  of  the 
working  force,  provided  there  were  no  increase  in  eflSciency,  by  50  per 
cent. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  that  the  fewer  houra  in  the  coal  mines 
have  increased  the  energy  of  the  workmen,  and  that  there  has  been 
little  or  no  decrease  in  the  amount  of  work  turned  out  during  the  day. 
The  men  are  stimulated  "to  do  a  good  honest  8  houra'  work;"  the 
foremen  do  not  find  them  asleep,  as  they  used  to,  or  lounging  around 
or  smoking. 

The  eifect  upon  the  efficienc}^  of  the  workmen  varies,  however,  with 
different  occupations.  While  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  miner 
does  as  much  work  in  8  hours  as  foniierly  in  10,  it  is  held  by  a  few 
witnesses  that  this  is  not  tine  of  the  furnace  men  in  the  smeltei-s,  to 
which  the  laws  of  Utah  and  Coloiudo  applied.  The  furnace  can  only 
take  so  much  material  an  hour,  and  the  furnace  men  can  do  no  more 
work  on  that  account.  Another  witness,  however,  asserted  that  the 
reduction  of  33^  per  cent  in  the  hours  of  labor  of  smelter  employees, 
which  would  be  expected  to  require  an  employment  of  50  per  cent  more 
men,  absorbed  onl}'  30  per  cent  more  men,  and,  combined  with  the  reduc- 
tion in  wages  of  about  23  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  a  day's  work,  resulted 
in  a  net  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  of  about  10  per  cent.  The  table 
of  wages  and  hours  submitted  by  this  witness  is  here  given  in  full,  to 
which  are  added  computations  showing  the  wages  per  hour  and  the  per 
cent  of  the  increase  per  hour  and  the  per  cent  of  decrease  per  day  in 
those  wages  following  the  enforcement  of  the  8-hour  law  of  June  1, 
1896.  It  shows  reductions  in  the  pay  per  day  of  11  to  33i  per  cent, 
with  increases  in  the  pay  per  hour  of  11  to  33^  per  cent. 

Rates  of  tuages,  Hanauer  Smelting  Workf^  Utah. 


Occnpatlon. 


Cnishermen 

Roast  firemen 

Roast  helpers 

Blast  furnace  feed- 
ers. 

Fumacemen 

Furnace  helpers... 

Laborers 

Suppliers 

Teamsters 

Night  foreman 

Day  foreman 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith  helpers 
Dump  foreman 


After  10  per  cent  re- 
duction, Jan.  1,  1894. 


92.70  per  12  hours. . 
92.25  per  12  hours.. 

do 

^.70  per  12  hours. . 

do 

92.25  per  12  hours.. 
91.575  per  10  hours. 
;S2.025  per  12  hours. 
92.25  per  10  hours. . 
94.05 per  12  hours.. 

9144  per  month 

$4  per  10  hour« 

92.25  per  10  hours.. 
do 


Under  8-hour  law 
June  1, 1896. 


t2.40per8  hours.. 
91.66  per  8  hours.. 
91.50  per  8  hours. . 
92  per  8  hours 


do 

91.50  per  8  hours.. 
91.40  per  8  hours.. 
91.50  per  8  hours. . 
92.25  per  10  hours. 
S3.25per8hours.. 
9144  per  month... 

94  per  10  hours 

91.75  per  10  hours. 
92.25  per  10  hours. 


After  10 
per  cent 
reduc- 
tion. 1894. 


•22.5 
18.7 
18.7 
22.5 

22.5 
18.7 
15.7 
16.8 
22.5 
36.2 

40.0 
22.5 
22.5 


Under  8- 
hour  law. 

Per  cent 
increase 
per  hour. 

CU.perhr. 

30.0 

33» 

21.7 

101 

18.7 

None. 

17.5 

201 

17.5 

20f 

18.7 

None. 

17.5 

11+ 

18.7 

11  + 

22.5 

None. 

40.6 

12 

40.0 

None. 

17.5 

20f 

22.5 

None. 

Per  cent 
decrease 
per  day. 


26| 

26 

26 

n+ 

26 
None. 
20 

None. 

26 

None. 
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One  witness  states  that  with  common  labor  under  the  Utah  law 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  amount  of  work  accomplished; 
but  others  maintain  that  the  greater  energy  applies  throughout  all 
employments  of  a  manual  character. 

On  the  side  of  the  employer  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
shortening  of  the  working  day  in  the  mines  has  strengthened  the 
motive  to  greater  economy  of  time  and  better  use  of  machinery  and 
labor-saving  devices. 

In  some  of  the  metal  mines  of  Utah  and  Colorado  three  shifts  have 
been  introduced  instead  of  two  shifts  of  10  hours  each.  The  mine  that 
works  8  hours  can  produce  more  than  one  which  works  10  hours,  not 
only  because  the  men  do  as  much  in  8  as  in  10  hours,  but  because 
under  the  10-hour  system  the  mine  is  idle  4  hours  out  of  the  24; 
whereas,  under  the  8-hour  system,  one  shift  takes  up  the  tools  at  the 
moment  when  the  preceding  shift  lays  them  down,  and  no  time  is 
lost.  It  is  contended  by  one  witness  that  the  system  of  shifts  is 
impracticable  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines.  The  loss  occurs  in  operat- 
ing the  tipple  at  which  the  coal  is  loaded  on  the  outside.  It  is  held 
that  where  200  or  300  men  are  employed,  the  day  shift  and  night  shift 
can  not  be  successfully  introduced,  because  the  tipple  can  not  be  oper- 
ated at  night.  On  this  account  this  witness  claims  that  the  operator 
endures  a  loss  th)*ough  the  8-hour  day,  since  he  loses  2  hours  in  the 
use  of  his  machinery. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  operator  in  the  Massillon  district  of  Ohio 
states  that  where  a  mine  is  prepared  to  take  care  of  the  coal,  a  miner 
can  produce  as  much  in  the  8  houi^s  as  he  could  before  in  the  Si  or 
9  hours,  because  formerly  during  a  large  part  of  this  time  he  was 
waiting  for  cars,  and  where  the  equipment  of  the  mines  has  been 
improved  and  the  coal  is  handled  promptly  outside,  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  output.  Plainly,  if  the  miner  sends  up  as  much  coal 
in  8  hours  as  in  10  hours,  and  the  mine  is  equipped  adequately  to  carry 
off  the  coal,  then  the  two  hours'  loss  of  time  in  the  use  of  the  machin- 
ery is  by  no  means  an  economic  loss,  since  the  machinery  turns  out 
the  same  amount  of  product  in  either  case. 

OWhile  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  bituminous  coal  mining  has 
for  some  time  been  advancing,  the  greatest  advances  have  occurred  in 
the  past  four  years,  following  the  time  when  the  8-hour  day  was  intro- 
duced. The  number  of  tons  mined  by  machines  in  the  entire  United 
States  in  1891  was  6,211,732;  this  had  increased  under  the  10-hour  sys- 
tem to  22,649,220  in  1897,  an  increase  of  16,000,000  tons  in  six  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  1897  to  1900,  a  period  of  three  years  under 
the  8-hour  system,  the  number  of  tons  mined  by  machines  rose  to 
62,790,523,  an  increase  of  30,000,000  tons.  The  proportion  of  the  out- 
put mined  by  machines  increased  from  6.66  per  cent  in  1891  to  16.19 
per  cent  in  1897,  and  then  to  26.15  per  cent  in  1900.     It  is  doubtless 
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true  that  the  use  of  machines  would  have  increased  whether  or  not  the 
8-hour  day  had  been  introduced,  and  it  can  not  be  shown  statistically 
that  the  fewer  hours  have  stimulated  the  introduction  of  machinery; 
but  individual  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  the  Commission 
have  asserted  this  to  be  the'  fact,  and  the  large  increase  in  machine 
■mining  seems  to  substantiate  the  claim. 

It  is  certain  that  with  the  shorter  working  day  the  employer  is  much 
more  strict  in  his  supervision  of  his  men;  that  he  requires  them  to  be 
on  time,  and  deals  sunmiarily  with  those  who  loaf  or  lounge  about. 
This  increased  care  in  supervision,  coupled  with  economies  brought 
about  by  the  use  of  machinery  wherever  possible,  and  the  adoption  in 
metal  mines  of  three  shifts  instead  of  one,  are  important  factors  in 
keeping  up  the  output  under  the  8-hour  system.  The  two  factors  com- 
bined, namely,  increased  energy  on  the  part  of  the  employees  and 
increased  economy  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  have  certainly  in  the 
mining  industry  maintained  a  daily  output  equal  to  that  which  existed 
before  the  8-hour  day  was  introduced.  This  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  compiled  from  the  I'eports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey and  the  Illinois  commissioners  of  labor,  showing  the  production  of 
coal  for  the  six  years  from  1895  to  1900: 

BUuminous  coal  mining, 
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1894 
1895 
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41.827,118 

2.84 

46,282,628 

2.90 
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8.03 

53,966,287 
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19.17 
16.19 
20.39 
23.00 
26.15 


11,909.866 

136 

27,106 

13,866,806 

176 

24,644 

12,875,202 

161 

26,500 

12,196,942 

148 

26,410 

14,516,867 

169 

26,986 

16,500,270 

200 

26,038 

18,988,160 

215 

27,628 

3.686,280 

3.24 

4,337.844 

3.08 

4,106,600 

3.13 

8,908,680 

8.12 

4,56C,634 
5,207.600 

3.18 
3.17 

6,940,020 

8.19 

26.16 
81.51 
86.76 
41.35 
46.58 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


39,912,463 

166 

76,010 

50,217,228 

206 

71,130 

49,557,453 

206 

72,625 

64,417,974 

206 

77,272 

66,165,133 

229 

79, 611 

74,150,176 

245 

82,812 

79,842,826 

242 

92,692 

12,376.660 

3.22 

14.662,780 

3.48 

14,960,760 

3.31 

16,840,760 

8.44 

18,230,919 

8.57 

20,288,940 

8.66 

22,481,464 

3.66 

12.29 
16.40 
25.34 
29.67 
88.65 
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While  the  8-hour  day  was  not  introduced  universally  in  the  bitumi- 
nous mines  in  1897,  it  applied  to  more  than  half  of  the  output  of  the 
entire  country.  From  this  table  it  can  be  seen  that  during  the  two 
years  1895  and  1896,  under  the  10-bour  system,  the  aver^fe  output  per 
workingman  per  day  was  2.9  and  2.72  tons;  while  in  1897,  during  the 
lattertfaree  months  of  which  the  8-hour  day  prevailed,  the  average  out- 
put per  man  was  3.03  tons  per  day ;  and  for  1898, 1899,  and  1900,  three 
years  of  the  8-hour  day  in  the  majority  of  the  coal  mines,  the  aven^ 
output  ranged  from  2.98  to  3.09  tons.  Each  year  of  the  8-hour  day 
shows  for  the  country  as  a  whole  a  larger  output  per  day  for  each 
workman  than  the  highest  output  of  the  10-hour  day.  The  table  also 
shows  the  increase  in  the  use  of  machinery  already  referred  to. 

Individual  States,  where  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  machin- 
ery, and  where  since  1897  the  8-hour  day  ia  universal,  such  as  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  show  an  increased  output  per  day  per  man,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  same  table.  There  is  one  State,  Illinois,  where  the 
proportion  of  coal  mined  by  machines  has  remained  fairly  constant, 
standing  at  19.57  per  cent  in  1896,  increasing  to  21.9  per  cent  in  1899, 
and  falling  to  19.73  per  cent  in  1900.  The  table  shows  that  in  this 
State  the  highest  output  per  day  for  each  workman  was  in  1897,  when 
it  reached  3.36  tons.  This  was  a  year  operated  partly  under  10  hours 
and  partly  under  8  hours.  Comparing  the  two  10-hour  years,  1895 
and  1896,  with  the  three  8-hour  years,  1898,  1899,  and  1900,  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  output  for  each  working  day  has  considerably 
increased,  the  10-hour  years  showing  an  average  output  per  day  for 
each  employee  of  2.53  to  3  tons,  while  the  8-hour  years  show  an  aver- 
age of  3.11  to  3.21  tons.     This  must  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  increased 
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energy  and  promptness  of  the  workmen,  since,  as  already  stated,  the 
proportion  of  coal  mined  by  machinery  in  that  State  has  remained 
constant. 

In  the  case  of  Utah,  where  the  law  went  into  effect  in  June,  1896,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  for  the  four  complete  years  of  the  8-hour 
day,  1897  to  1900,  an  actual  increase  in  the  output  per  day  above  the 
figures  for  1894,  and  that  3  of  the  4  years  show  an  increase  above  the 
output  for  1896. 

These  tables  bring  statistical  evidence  to  support  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  before  the  Industrial  Commission  that  in  the  industry  of  coal 
mining  the  shorter  working  day  has  increased  the  efficiency  of  l)oth 
the  workman  and  the  management.  This  being  so,  it  follows  that  the 
shorter  working  day  has  not  increased  the  amount  of  employment  of 
miners,  and  that  the  increase  which  has  actuallv  occurred  in  the  number 
of  days  worked  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  improved  industrial  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  not  to  the  reduction  of  hours.  It  is  true,  as 
stated  by  one  witness,  that  the  shorter  working  day  makes  it  possible  for 
the  individual  workman,  under  such  arduous  conditions  as  those  of 
smelting  works,  to  work  a  larger  number  of  days  each  month.  In  the 
smelting  works  in  Utah,  already  referred  to,  the  men  were  able  to 
work  under  the  12-hour  system  only  an  average  of  24  days  a  month, 
but  with  the  shorter  hours  they  were  able  to  increase  their  average 
number  of  days  to  nearly  30.  Plainly  a  change  of  this  kind,  to  the 
extent  that  the  workman  is  able  to  put  in  more  time,  does  not  widen 
the  opportunities  for  the  absorption  of  the  unemployed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  the  operation  of  the  smelting  furnaces  can  not  be 
greatly  speeded  up,  does  increase  the  number  of  employees  required  for 
a  given  output,  though  not  proportionately  to  the  decrease  in  hours. 

ADVANTAGES  OP  SHORTER  WORKING   DAY. 

On  the  side  of  the  working  population  there  can  be  no  question 
respecting  the  desirability  of  fewer  hours,  from  every  standpoint. 
They  gain  not  only  in  health,  but  also  in  intelligence,  morality, 
temperance,  and  preparation  for  citizenship.  Even  in  those  cases 
where  machinery  has  not  increased  the  intensity  of  exertion,  a  long 
workday  with  the  machine,  especially  where  work  is  greatly  special- 
ized, in  many  cases  reduces  the  grade  of  intelligence.  The  old  hand- 
work shops  were  schools  of  debate  and  discussion,  and  they  are  so  at  the 
present  time  where  they  survive  in  country  districts;  but  the  factory 
imposes  silence  and  discipline  for  all  except  the  highest.  Long  work- 
days under  such  conditions  tend  to  inertia  and  dissipation  when  the- 
day's  work  is  done.  Lessening  of  hours  leaves  more  opportunity  and 
more  vigor  for  the  betterment  of  character,  the  improvement  of  the 
home,  and  for  studying  the  problems  of  citizenship.  For  these  reasons 
the  short  workday  for  working  people  brings  an  advantage  to  the 
entire  community. 
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Of  course,  hours  might  possibly  be  conceived  to  be  reduced  to  the 
point  where  the  increased  cost  of  production  would  overbalance  these 
gains.  If  it  were  a  question  of  reducing  hours  to  absurdlj'^  low  limite, 
nothing  could  be  said  in  favor  of  the  movement;  but  where — as  is 
actually  the  case— the  goal  set  up  by  the  working  people  is  the  8-hour 
day,  and  there  is  no  proposition  of  any  weight  for  a  5  or  a  6  hour  day, 
the  arguments  for  reduction  need  no  qualification  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  workers  and  little  from  that  of  employers. 

Furthermore,  a  reduction  of  hours  is  not  accompanied  by  a  perma- 
nent reduction  in  the  daily  rates  of  pay.  Doubtless  it  is  good  policy 
for  labor  organizations,  in  demanding  a  reduction  of  hours,  to  concede 
a  temporary  reduction  in  the  rate  of  pay  per  day,  which  might  be  con- 
sistent with  an  increase  in  the  rate  per  hour.  The  granite  cutters 
adopted  this  plan,  and  when  their  hours  were  reduced  from  10  to  9 
they  accepted  a  drop  of  25  cents  a  day  in  wages.  ^  One  year  later  they 
regained  the  wages  of  the  10-hour  day.  Again  they  dropped  25  cents 
in  order  to  get  the  8-hour  day,  and  in  another  year  they  regained  the 
25  cents.  A  reduction  of  hours  is  the  most  substantial  and  permanent 
gain  which  labor  can  secure.  In  times  of  depression  employers  are 
often  forced  to  reduce  wages,  but  very  seldom  do  they,  under  such 
circumstances,  increase  the  hours  of  labor.  The  temptation  to  increase 
hours  comes  in  times  of  prosperity  and  business  activity,  when  the 
employer  sees  opportunity  for  increasing  his  output  and  profits  by 
means  of  overtime.  This  distinction  is  of  great  importance.  The 
demand  for  increased  hours  comes  at  a  time  when  labor  is  strongest 
to  resist,  and  the  demand  for  lower  wages  comes  at  a  time  when  labor 
is  weakest.  A  gain  in  wages  can  readily  be  offset  by  secret  agree- 
ments and  evasions,  where  individual  workmen  agree  to  work  below 
the  scale;  but  a  reduction  of  hours  is  an  open  and  visible  gain,  and 
there  can  be  no  secret  evasion.  Having  once  secured  the  shorter 
working  day,  the  question  of  wages  can  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  stress  of  the  market. 

Respecting  the  proposed  extension  of  the  8-hour  workday  to  all  man- 
ufacturing and  mining  industries,  the  experience  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  indicates  that  it  is  practicable,  provided  it  be  gradually  brought 
about.  True,  as  regards  the  resulting  cost  of  production,  the  reduc- 
tion would  have  different  effects  in  different  occupations.  In  some 
cases  the  8-hour  day  would  at  first  increase  the  cost,  while  in  others 
there  would  be  no  increase.  From  the  immediate  standpoint  of  the 
employer  it  might  seem  that  the  hours  should  not  be  reduced  in  those 
occupations  where  cost  would  be  increased,  but  that  a  concession  of 
fewer  hours  might  be  made  to  the  workmen  in  those  occupations 
where  cost  would  not  be  increased.  A  discrimination  of  this  kind 
would  require  a  minute  investigation  of  all  industries,  and  in  the  end 
would  not  be  conclusive,  since  the  question  of  reduction  of  hours 
usually  turns  not  on  an  inquiry  into  costs,  but  upon  the  economic 
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Strength  of  the  labor  interest  or  upon  the  health  requirements  of  the 
employees.  In  all  cases»  where  reductions  have  been  brought  about 
there  have  been  .^^trenuous  objections  and  alarming  predictions,  but 
after  a  very  brief  period  of  trial  these  objections  have  dL9a{q[)eared^ 
except  where  lack  of  uniformity  remains  a  grround  of  complaint;  and 
employer  and  employee,  with  this  exception,  alike  have  agreed  upon 
the  advantages  of  the  change.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  reason  for 
avoiding  a  hard  and  fast  standard  of  hours  for  all  trades  in  the  fact 
that  the  physical  and  mental  exhaustion  and  the  hygienic  surroundings 
are  different.  The  more  injurious  occupations  call  for  a  greater 
reduc;tion  in  the  number  of  hours  than  the  less  injurious  ones,  and  this, 
as  will  be  shown  later,  is  the  true  basis  on  which  the  reduction  of  hours 
by  legislation  should  be  based. 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION  AND  REDUCTION  IN   HOURS. 

Lack  of  uniformity  in  the  hours  of  labor  is  burdensome  only  to  those 
employers  who  are  in  the  same  competitive  field.  This  may  be  a  very 
limited  field,  as  in  the  building  trades,  or  it  may  cover  the  entire  area 
of  the  ITnited  States,  as  in  most  manufacturing  industries,  or  it  may 
reach  to  foreign  lands.  Competition  with  foreign  manufacturers,  where 
the  hours  are  longer,  is  often  advanced  as  an  argmnent  against  reduc- 
tion of  hours  in  American  industries.  A  manufacturer  of  machinery  * 
contends  that  foreign  competition,  especially  with  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium, where  men  work  at  a  small  rate  of  wages  and  turn  out  good 
material  during  a  long  workday,  makes  it  impossible  to  reduce  the 
hours  from  10  to  9  in  this  country.  His  objection  is  based  upon  the 
large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  machinery  which  he  can  not  afford 
to  keep  idle  a  tenth  of  the  normal  time.  At  the  present  time,  the 
industries  of  the  United  States  stand  well  toward  the  front  in  the 
movement  for  fewer  hours,  being  only  less  advanced  than  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies  of  Australasia.  While  it  is  impossible  to 
state  concisely  for  different  countries  the  avei*age  hours  of  labor,  it  is 
possible  to  compare  countries  as  regards  what  might  be  designated  as 
the  prevailing  hours  in  the  industries  engaged  in  international  com- 
petition. From  the  standpoint  of  competition,  the  8-hour  day  in 
Australia  has  little  significance,  since  the  industries  of  those  colonies 
which  affect  the  world's  market  are  mainly  agriculture  and  stock 
raising.  Great  Britain,  however,  is  our  severest  industrial  competitor, 
with  the  exception,  in  some  industries,  of  France  and  Geimany.  At 
the  present  time  in  Great  Britain,  in  factories,  the  hours  of  work  per 
week  arc  quite  generally  53;  that  is,  9^  hours  a  day,  with  a  Saturday 
half  holiday.  The  miners  have  for  some  years  enjoyed  a  workday 
not  exceeding  8  hours.  Compared  with  Great  Britain,  therefore, 
the  United  States,  with  the  prevailing  average  of  about  9i  hours  a 

*  Reports  Industrial  Coininission,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  7. 
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day,  or  57  a  week/  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  foreign 
competition  can  be  said  to  be  an  important  consideration  as  regards 
further  reduction  of  hours.  The  recent  reduction  in  the  machinery 
industries  to  9  hours  per  day  brings  this  country  more  nearly  to 
the  level  which  Great  Britain  has  held  in  that  industry  for  80 
years;  but  in  other  large  industries,  like  that  of  textiles,  there  still 
remains  a  difference  of  5  hours  in  Massachusetts  to  15  hours  in  the 
South  in  excess  of  the  working  week  of  the  British  workman.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe  the  workday  is  longer  than  in  either  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States,  ranging  from  10  to  12  a  day  in  Germany; 
8  to  13i  in  Hungary;  10  to  12  in  Spain;  14  to  16  in  Russia  (except  in 
iron  and  steel  works,  where  in  some  occupations  the  8-hour  day  pre- 
vails), and  11  in  Austria.  Yet  these  countries,  with  their  long  workdays, 
are  less  able  to  compete  with  the  United  States  than  Great  Britain.  A 
reduction  to  9  hours  per  day  in  this  country  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  reach  the  British  level.  A  further  reduction  below  9  houra 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  subject  American  industries  to  a  dis- 
advantage in  competition  with  British  manufacturers,  who,  at  present, 
are  their  strongest  foreign  competitors. 

While  foreign  competition  is  a  matter  of  moment  in  considering 
the  reduction  of  hours  in  American  industries,  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  has  really  as  great  weight  as  the  competition  of  different 
States  in  the  American  Union  among  themselves.  There  is  one  advan- 
tage which  the  American  workmen  have  in  the  matter  of  foreign  com- 
petition which  does  not  hold  in  respect  to  the  more  backward  States  of 
the  American  Union,  viz,  the  protective  tariff.  Whereas  a  single 
State  with  advanced  labor  legislation  can  not  protect  itself  against  the 
cheap  labor  and  long  workday  of  another  State,  the  entire  Union  is  able, 
through  the  protective  tariff,  to  restrict  the  competition  of  the  longer 
workdays  and  lower  wages  of  European  and  Asiatic  labor,  and  to  make 
it  possible  to  raise  the  level  of  wages  and  to  reduce  the  limit  of  hours  to 
the  furthest  extent  that  domestic  competition  will  permit.  It  is  possi- 
ble, indeed,  that  an  extreme  reduction  of  hours,  while  not  a  menace  to 
American  industry  from  the  side  of  the  importation  of  cheap  products, 
might  nevertheless  restrict  the  sales  of  American  products  abroad  in 
competition  with  foreign  products.  While  the  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade  is  a  matter  to  be  cultivated  and  promoted,  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  should  be  encouraged  if  it  requires  low  wages  and  a  long  work- 
day for  American  workmen.  Indeed,  such  progress  as  has  already 
been  made  in  the  development  of  foreign  trade  has  been  made  in  spite 
of  higher  wages  in  this  country,  and  as  a  result  of  the  cheaper  cost  of 
production  which  has  followed  upon  the  possession  of  a  more  intelli- 
gent, better  paid,  and  more  energetic  class  of  labor.  The  industries 
where  the  highest  wages  and  fewest  hours  prevail,  are  those  in  which 

^Teetimony  of  Mr.  Gompere,  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VII,  p.  622. 
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the  United  States  excels  in  marketing  its  products  in  foreign  markets. 
A  furtlier  reduction  in  hours  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  this  labor 
and  raise  its  intelligence;  and  with  the  home  market  protected  against 
the  invasion  of  foreign  products,  a  fair  field  is  maintained  for  a  still 
further  improvement  of  the  character  of  American  labor  through 
additional  reductions  of  hours. 

SHORTER  WORKDAYS  THROUGH  LABOR  ORGANIZATION. 

In  the  absence  of  legislation,  the  only  effective  means  of  securing  a 
reduction  of  hours  is  through  labor  organization.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  method  by  which  the  most  significant  and  important  reductions  in 
recent  years  in  the  United  States  have  been  secured.  The  concentm- 
tion  of  effort  on  this  point,  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  for 
the  past  15  years,  has  already  accomplished  notable  results.  The  gen- 
eral effort,  beginning  in  1886,  is  believed  to  have  reduced  the  day's 
labor  of  the  working  people  of  the  United  States  by  fully  one  hour. 
Where  the  hours  had  been  12,  they  were  reduced  to  11;  where  they 
had  been  11,  they  were  reduced  to  10.^ 

The  cigar  makers  were  the  first  organization  to  secure  an  extensive 
adoption  of  the  8-hour  day,  and  their  success  dated  from  May,  1886. 
A  special  reason  for  the  strength  of  the  union  in  this  trade  lies  in  the 
possession  of  the  cigar  makers'  label,  which  has  made  it  possible  for 
union  men  to  secure  higher  prices  for  their  products  than  those  secured 
by  nonlabel  workers.  It  is  not  maintained  by  the  representatives  of 
this  union  that  the  shorter  workday  in  their  craft  is  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  output  per  hour,  and  indeed  the  reduction  in 
hours  is  advocated  mainly  as  a  means  of  distributing  employment  more 
regularly  and  of  absorbing  the  unemployed. 

In  the  building  trades  the  great  majority  of  the  workmen  in  the 
local  trades  councils  have  secured  the  8-hour  day.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  reason  in  the  nature  of  their  work  why  they  should  prefer 
fewer  hours  than  prevail  in  other  trades.  Theirs  is  a  seasonal  trade, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  motive  to  work  excessively  in  the  busy 
season,  in  order  to  earn  money  enough  to  tide  them  over  the  winter's 
idleness,  would  be  as  strong  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  longshoremen 
and  the  clothing  makers.  Neither  is  their  work  as  trying  as  indoor 
work;  yet  the  members  of  their  organizations  who  work  in  shops  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  have  the  8-hour  day.  The  explanation  in  general  is  found 
in  the  strength  of  the  labor  organizations  and  the  large  numbers  of 
contractors,  often  of  relatively  small  economic  power,  for  whom  they 
work.  In  the  case  of  indoor  work  the  factories  are  in  the  hands  of 
corporations,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  secure  reduction  of  hours  in 
dealing  with  the  large  manufacturers  than  with  the  small  employers. 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VII,  p.  623. 
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The  hours  of  window-glass  blowers  are  40  a  week  in  the  blowing 
department,  although  they  are  more  in  other  departments.  The 
i-easons  advanced  by  the  representative  of  the  union  for  this  short 
time  is  that  the  men  produce  enough  in  that  time  for  a  fair  week's 
work.*  Window-glass  cutters  have  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  work  a 
man  shall  be  permitted  to  do  in  a  day,  but  as  they  are  paid  by  the  piece 
and  are  permitted  to  quit  work  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  their 
task,  the  hours  vary  widely,  averaging  not  more  than  ten. 

The  brewery  business  is  one  requiring  continuous  attention,  and  it 
was  formerly  believed  that  the  8-hour  day  was  impracticable.  The 
men  were  working  12  hours  in  two  shifts;  but  through  the  strength 
of  their  organization  the  hours  have  been  reduced  to  8  in  three  shifts, 
without  any  injury  to  the  industry." 

The  workdays  of  'longshoremen,  prior  to  their  organization,  along 
the  Great  Lakes,  were  irregular  and  long  on  the  average.  They  often 
worked  as  long  as  24  and  sometimes  36  hours  at  a  stretch.  Through 
the  influence  of  their  association  this  system  has  been  wiped  out  and  the 
hours  of  labor  have  been  materially  reduced.  On  the  lakes  the  men 
work  from  10  to  12  hours;  on  the  coast  rather  longer.  The  season  is 
a  short  one,  not  over  8  months  at  the  most,  and,  with  the  keen  com- 
petition of  the  railroads  that  run  parallel  with  the  lakes,  it  is  essential 
that  vessels  be  given  the  best  dispatch  possible.  If  the  work  were 
more  steady  the  men  would  favor  a  still  shorter  workday.  Under  the 
conditions  existing,  however,  the  8-hour  day  is  not  possible,  or  even 
thought  of  by  the  members  of  the  association. 

The  reports  of  the  New  York  bureau  of  labor  statistics  since  1891 
have  contained  complete  investigations  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  organ- 
ized workmen  in  that  State.  The  following  summary,  prepared  by 
the  commissioner,'  shows  the  changes  in  the  hours  which  have  taken 
place: 

The  number  of  employees  fluctuated  between  186,003  in  1891  and  407,235  in  1899— 
a  growth  partly  natural  and  partly  due  to  an  increasing  number  of  establishments 
reporting.    The  results  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Proportion  of  employees  working  the  specified  hours  per  day,  1891  to  1899. 


■ 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

8  hours  or  leas 

Perct. 

9.8 
16  6 
72.2 

1.9 

Perct. 

9.0 
16.5 
72.6 

2.0 

Per<A. 

10.7 

18,1 

69.2 

2.0 

Perct. 

14.4 

17.8 

65.1 

2.7 

Perct. 

11..} 

17.9 

67.9 

2.3 

Perct. 

9.4 
20.3 
66  6 

3.7 

Perct. 

9.7 
20.9 
65.5 

8.9 

Per(d. 

8.2 
22.2 
65.8 

3.8 

Perct. 
8.1 

9  hours 

22.1 

10  hours 

66.1 

Over  10  hours 

8.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

I  Reports  Industrial  GommissioD,  Vol  VII,  p  44. 
«Ibld..  p  650. 

3The  data  on  which  this  summary  is  based  are  found  in  the  report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  for  1900. 
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While  the  proportion  of  employees  working  8  hours  or  less  has  slightly  decreased 
and  that  of  employees  working  more  than  10  hours  has  slightly  increased,  the 
important  change  has  heen  the  growth  of  the  9-hour  group  at  the  expense  of  the 
10-hour  group;  while,  in  1891,  72.2  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  working  10  hours 
a  day,  in  1899  the  proportion  was  only  66.1,  and  in  the  same  period  the  percentage 
of  9-hour  workers  increased  from  16.6  to  22.1  per  cent.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
proportion  working  short  hours  (not  more  than  8)  increased  temporarily  in  the  years 
of  depression  (1893-1897). 

Very  considerable  differences  appear  between  New  York  City  and  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  State,  thus: 


New  York  City. 

Remainder  of  the  State. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1896. 

1887. 

1896. 

1899. 

8  houn  or  leas 

Ferct. 

12.6 

81.8 

68.1 

2.5 

PercL 

18.7 

31.9 

51.3 

8.1 

Ferct. 

12.8 

84.0 

50.6 

8.1 

Ferct. 

18.1 

86.8 

48.0 

2.6 

Ferct. 

6.8 
11.8 
77.2 

4.7 

Ferct. 

6.5 

12.0 

77.0 

4.5 

FercL 

4.9 

12.6 

78.0 

4.5 

FercL 
4.1 

9  houn » 

10.8 

10  hours 

81.0 

Over  10  houn 

4.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Not  only  do  the  proportions  in  the  two  parts  of  the  State  differ  in  each  year,  but 
the  tendencies  throughout  the  period  are  different.  While  in  the  metropolis  the 
relative  strength  of  the  10-hour  group  has  diminished  in  favor  of  9-hour  work,  in  the 
interior  towns  the  10-hour  day  has  been  gaining  upon  the  9-hour  and  8-hour  days. 
In  1899  almost  exactly  one-half  of  the  employees  of  metropolitan  establishments 
worked  9  hours  a  day  or  less,  while  the  corresponding  percentage  for  the  remainder 
of  the  State  was  14.4.    The  differences,  moreover,  exist  in  nearly  every  industry. 

The  contrasts  in  each  group  are  decidedly  noticeable  and  furnish  a  conspicuous 
illustration  of  the  power  of  organized  labor.  Although  some  industries  are  not 
strongly  organized  in  New  York  City — as  textiles,  for  example — the  very  fact  that  8  or 
9  hours  is  accepted  as  the  limit  of  their  day's  toil  by  the  leading  workingmen  of  that 
city  has  a  natural  effect  in  establishing  that  as  a  part  of  the  body  of  customs,  tradi- 
tions, and  habits  that  go  to  make  up  the  local  standard  of  life.  The  figures  for  Group 
XII,  the  building  industry,  are  especially  significant;  they  show  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  New  York  City  work  people  in  those  trades  work  less  than  58  hours  a  week,  or 
9i  hours  a  day,  as  compared  with  50  per  cent  in  the  other  towns  of  the  State. 

Returning  now  to  the  figures  for  the  entire  State  for  the  earliest  and  latest  years  of 
the  period  1891  and  1899,  we  may  note  that  some  industries  have  not  shared  in  the 
progressive  shortening  of  hours  confirmed  in  the  first  table. 

Percentage  of  employees  of  manufacturing  estoMishmenU  in  New  York  State  working 
the  specified  number  of  hmirs  daily  in  June,  1891  and  1899. 


Group  I.             Group  II. 
Stone,  pottery,  <        Metals, 
glass.         1  machinery,  etc. 

Group  III. 
Wood. 

Group  IV. 
Leather,  rub- 
ber, etc. 

1891. 

1899.    1    1891. 

1899. 

1891. 

1899. 

1891. 

1899. 

8  houn  or  leas 

10.6 

17.1 

65.8 

7.0 

16.4 

18.7 

58.7 

6.2 

4.2 
10.0 
84.8 

1.0 

4.8 
15.7 
76.9 

2.6 

0.8 
18.7 
79.5 

1.0 

4.4 
16.5 
76.9 

2.2 

6.6 
23.8 
69.5 

0.1 

1.8 

9  houn 

16.1 

10  houn 

82.0 

Over  10  houn 

0.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0  '     100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Percentage  of  employees  of  manufacturing  eatoMUhmenla  in  New  York  State  working  the 
specified  number  of  hours  daily  in  June,  1891  and  1899 — Continued. 


Group  V. 

Chemicals,  oUa, 

etc 

GrouD  VI. 
Pulp  and  paper. 

Group  VII. 

Printing  and 

publishing. 

Group  VIII. 
Textiles. 

1891. 

1899. 

1891. 

1899. 

1891. 

1899. 

1891. 

1899. 

8  hoiiTs  or  len.«         

8.9 
25.0 
69.2 

6.9 

6.6 
15.8 
TLb 

6.7 

1.7 

4.1 

66.6 

28.7 

0.1 

0.1 

66.8 

88.5 

7.7 
22.2 
70.0 

0.1 

12.8 

58.9 

82.9 

0.4 

4.7 

8.9 

86.8 

0.1 

8.1 

9  honiB.  - : 

10.6 

10  houn 

86.6 

Over  10  houn 

0.9 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Group  IX. 
ClothiDg,  mil- 
linery, etc. 

Group  X. 

Food,  tobacco, 

liquors. 

Group  XI. 
Public  utilities. 

Group  Xn. 
Building. 

1891. 

1899. 

1891. 

1899. 

1801. 

1809. 

1891. 

1899. 

8  houn  or  leas 

10.8 

86.8 

68.8 

0.1 

8.4 
41.8 
50.2 

0.1 

86.8 

17.8 

42.0 

4.4 

18.6 

16.8 

61.7 

8.0 

8.1 

2.6 

75.6 

18.8 

12.4 

1.4 

44.2 

42.0 

88.9 

82.6 

88.4 

0.1 

64.4 

9  houn 

28.1 

10  houn 

21.6 

Over  10  houn 

0.0 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  average  working  time  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry  (Group  IV),  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  and  refining  of  petroleum 
(Group  V),  in  the  papeivmaking  industry,  etc.  A  similar  increase  in  Group  X  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  bakeries  and  breweries,  with  comparatively  long  hours, 
were  more  strongly  represented  in  1899  than  in  1891,  while  the  reports  of  dgar  fac- 
tories, with  their  shorter  hours,  showed  a  relatively  small  increase  in  the  number  of 
employees.  One  of  the  noteworthy  changes,  in  the  way  of  reduction  of  hours,  appears 
in  the  printing  and  publishing  industry;  whereas  70.1  per  cent  of  the  printers  worked 
10  hours  or  more  in  1891,  only  33.3  per  cent  had  those  hours  in  1899 — and  that  was 
before  the  general  9-hour  day  was  established  by  agreement  between  national  asso- 
ciations of  employers  and  employees. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  9,667  employees  (2.4  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  number) 
were  reported  in  1899  as  working  regularly  more  than  70  hours  a  week.  Of  these, 
2,153  were  workmen  in  paper  mills,  a  large  proportion  of  which  have  for  several 
years  past  been  operated  24  hours  a  day  or  72  a  week.  A  laige  proportion  of 
the  employees  of  gas  companies  also  work  in  two  shifts  of  12  hours  each,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  stationary  engineers  and  firemen,  who  are  found  in  nearly  all 
industries,  but  are  especially  numerous  in  breweries.  Finally,  a  considerable  number 
of  employees  of  railway  car  shops  work  7  days  in  the  week,  thus  aggregating  70,  77, 
or  even  84  hours  a  week. 

The  movement  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  for  fewer  hours  was  in 
abeyance  for  a  number  of  years,  but  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years  has  been  vigorously  renewed,  and  within  that  period  such  indus- 
tries as  those  of  the  machinists  and  the  miners  have  secured  quite 
generally  the  9-hour  or  the  8-hour  day.  There  is  no  effort  of  labor 
organizations  more  necessary,  nor  one  in  which  they  have  more  gen- 
erous sympathy  from  the  public,  than  this  effort  to  secure  a  reduction 
of  hours.  Their  demand  for  a  shorter  workday  is  peculiarly  strong 
where,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  the  present  time,  they  forego  their 
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demand  for  restrictions  on  output,  and  permit  the  employer  to  have 
a  free  hand  in  the  management  of  his  business.  Reduction  of  hours 
is  the  concession  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  return  for  the  increased 
exertion  which  they  concede  in  removing  all  restrictions  on  output  and 
machinery. 

LEGISLATION   GOVERNING   HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

While  the  efforts  of  labor  organizations  in  behalf  of  reasonable 
reduction  of  hours  are  in  general  to  be  commended,  it  is  plain  that 
they  can  not  be  expected  to  reach  all  classes  of  labor,  nor  indeed  those 
most  in  need  of  protection  in  this  regard.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
labor  unions  include  only  10  or  15  per  cent  of  the  wage-earning  popu- 
lation. They  do  not  include,  to  any  great  extent,  women  and  children, 
who  in  1890  constituted  20  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  manufactures, 
and  who,  on  account  of  physical  weakness  or  immature  years,  stand 
in  greatest  need  of  reasonable  hours.  Even  those  organizations  which 
are  able  to  secure  the  shorter  working  day  are  handicapped  in  com- 
petition with  establishments  where  nonunion  labor  prevails.  In  an 
industry  whose  products  are  sold  throughout  the  country,  other  con- 
ditions being  also  equal,  uniform  hours  and  wages  are  essential  in 
order  to  place  manufacturers  on  the  same  competitive  level.  The 
stability  of  the  8-hour  day  among  the  mine  workers  depends  on  the 
extensive  organization  of  labor  in  that  industry.  The  chief  reason 
why  the  building  trades  have  been  able  so  extensively  to  secure  the 
8-hour  day  is  that  they  are  not  subjected  to  interstate  competition,  and 
are  able,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  hours  in  one  locality  without  driving 
trade  to  other  localities.  These  favorable  conditions  are  absent  from 
the  great  majority  of  the  working  population. 

Legislative  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor,  from  any  point  of 
view,  must  be  considered  as  supplementary  to  regulation  by  private 
contract  and  labor  organization,  where  these  methods  fail  and  where 
there  is  evident  reason  for  the  reduction.  In  England  and  in  Amer- 
ica it  has  generally  been  held  that  legislation  reducing  the  number 
of  working  hours  should  apply  only  to  women  and  minors,  and  not  to 
men.  The  latter  have  been  held  to  be  better  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves and  to  secure,  through  organization  or  otherwise,  the  improved 
conditions  which  they  demand.  But  women  and  children  have  been 
considered  weaker  in  bargaining  and  more  in  need  of  legislative  pro- 
tection. There  is  a  tendency  in  both  countries,  however,  to  depart 
from  this  view  and  to  legislate  for  men  as  well  as  women  in  the  regu- 
lation of  hours.  While  such  legislation  has  not  as  yet  been  actually 
enacted  in  England,  it  has  been  adopted  in  Utah  and  Wyoming  in  the 
case  of  miners  and  smelters.  With  these  two  exceptions,  the  legisla- 
tion of  American  States,  reducing  the  hours  of  labor,  applies  only  to 
women  and  minors.     Where  men  work  in  the  same  factories  they 
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generally  get  the  advantage  of  the  shorter  workday  of  the  women 
and  children,  although  this  is  not  always  so. 

The  problem  of  legislative  regulation  turns  upon  three  questions: 
First,  practicability;  second,  constitutionality;  third,  uniformity. 

1,  Practicahility. — Legislation  respecting  hours  of  labor  stands 
upon  an  entirely  different  footing  from  legislation  respecting  wages. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  devise  any  legislation  which  will  effect- 
ively maintain  a  minimum  rate  of*  wages  for  apy  occupation,  or  for 
the  country  at  large,  even  should  legislative  interference  of  this  kind 
seem  advisable.  Secret  evasion  would  quickly  nullify  such  a  law. 
But  legislation  setting  a  maximum  to  the  number  of  hours  of  employ- 
ment can  be  so  framed  and  administered  as  to  prevent  evasion.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  reliance  can  not  be  placed  upon 
prosecution  of  the  employer  by  the  employee.  The  latter  is  in  a 
dependent  position,  and  the  implied  threat  of  discharge  is  too  heavy 
a  penalty  to  pay  for  a  doubtful  victory  in  a  legal  prosecution.  Such  a 
prosecution  is  possible  only  where  the  employee  is  backed  by  a  strong 
labor  organization;  and  a  labor  organization  strong  enough  to  prosecute 
an  employer  under  State  laws  is  strong  enough  to  secure  its  demands 
without  the  State  law.  Legislation  is  needed  only  where  organization 
fails.  This  being  so,  legislation  concerning  hours  requires  the  crea- 
tion of  a  strong  force  of  factory  inspectors.  The  factory  inspector  is 
the  public  prosecutor  of  violations  of  factory  laws.  The  simple  pro- 
vision existing  in  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  other 
States,  requiring  that  the  employer  shall  post  in  his  factory  the  hours 
for  beginning  and  quitting  work  and  the  interval  for  the  noonday 
meal,  and  providing  penalties  where  this  notice  is  not  posted,  makes 
it  possible  for  the  inspector  to  discover  by  his  own  inspection  whether 
the  shop  is  working  overtime  or  not.  With  this  simple  provision,  a 
factory  working  outside  the  posted  hours  is  prima  facie  violating  the 
law,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  factory  inspector  should  call  in 
the  employees  as  witnesses  and  subject  them  to  the  danger  of  dis- 
charge. The  inspector,  like  a  police  officer,  becomes  his  own  witness, 
with  the  most  conclusive  of  testimony.  Where  the  legislation  respect- 
ing hours  is  evaded,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  some  cases  in  New  York 
and  other  States,  it  will  be  found  that  the  defect  lies  chiefly  in  the 
failure  to  enforce  the  provision  requiring  the  posting  of  hours  and  in 
the  necessity  of  summoning  the  employees  as  witnesses.  Sometimes 
this  failure  is  excused  on  the  ground  that  the  requirement  is  a  mere 
technicality,  and  that  it  would  be  a  petty  persecution  on  the  part  of 
the  inspector  to  prosecute  for  every  trifling  detail;  but,  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  law  of  this  kind,  this  particular  technicality  is  all-important; 
and  if  it  is  intended  to  enforce  the  law  at  all,  the  posting  of  the  hours 
is  an  essential  condition  of  success. 

In  some  occupations,  like  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  notions, 
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it  is  often  possible  to  evade  the  short-hour  legislation  by  requiring 
employees  to  take  work  home  at  night,  and  where  they  are  not  organ- 
ized they  are  afraid  to  refuse.  To  meet  this  evasion  the  provisions  in 
the  law  of  Massachusetts  and  other  States  requiring  all  home  workers 
to  have  a  license,  and  requiring  also  that  the  employer  furnish  to  the 
factory  inspector  a  list  of  all  his  home  workers,  is  the  most  effective 
device  yet  enacted  into  law.  The  insx)ector  refuses  to  grant  licenses 
for  home  work  to  those  who  work  in  the  daytime  in  the  factor}^  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  already  working  the  legal  limit,  and  that  to 
take  work  home  at  night  would  be  an  evasion  of  the  law.  Ck>nsequently 
the  inspector,  in  case  of  violation,  prosecutes  the  employer,  not  directly 
for  sending  work  home  at  night,  but  for  furnishing  work  to  unli- 
censed home  workers.  A  prosecution  on  the  former  account  would 
require  testimony  of  the  home  worker,  and  would,  result  inevitably  in 
connivance  and  evasion.  A  prosecution  on  the  latter  account  requires 
only  careful  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  officer. 

The  foregoing  technical  details  are  noticed  to  show  the  practicability 
of  legislation  for  factories  and  mines  regarding  hours  of  labor.  It 
does  not  follow  that  such  legislation  will  be  practicable  for  farm  labor 
or  for  home  workers.  Its  success  depends  upon  the  existence  of  estab 
lishments  separate  from  the  home.  Indeed,  legislation  of  this  char- 
acter is  justified  mainly  by  the  existence  of  the  factory  system,  the 
increased  intensity  of  exertion,  the  injury  to  the  health  of  the  worker, 
and  the  greater  profitableness  of  labor  which  that  system  has  introduced. 

^.  Constitutionality. — Legislation  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  has 
been  overthrown  by  the  courts  in  many  States  on  the  ground  of  uncon- 
stitutionality;  and  undoubtedly  this  is  the  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
enacting  such  statutes.  The  ground  on  which  these  decisions  are  ren- 
dered is  their  interference  with  freedom  of  contract  and  with  the  free 
exercise  of  one's  powers,  or  with  the  free  acquisition  of  property. 
Such  laws  as  have  been  sustained  have  been  justified  on  the  ground 
of  the  preeminence  of  the  police  power  of  the  State;  but  the  proper 
extension  of  the  police  power  is  viewed  differently  by  different  courts. 
Regarding  the  nature  of  the  police  power  in  itself  there  is  no  difference 
of  opinion;  it  is  supreme  wherever  reasonably  applicable,  and  may  be 
invoked  to  restrict  or  limit  the  freedom  of  contract;  but  as  to  its 
extent  there  are  differences  of  legal  opinion.  It  includes  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health,  safety,  morals,  and  welfare  of  the  public.  These 
objects  are  indeed  broad,  and  might  apparently  on  their  face  justify 
many  kinds  of  interference.  The  main  point  of  difference  in  the  deci- 
sions of  the  courts  respecting  the  question  of  hours  is  whether  the 
police  power  extends  only  to  the  protection  of  the  public  at  large,  or 
whether  it  can  also  be  invoked  to  protect  the  individual  against  him- 
self, as  when  he  is  prohibited  from  making  a  contract  which  is  injurious 
to  himself.     If  it  can  be  shown  plainly  that  the  regulation  in  a  partic- 
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ular  case  is  necessary  and  reasonable  for  the  protection  of  the  com- 
munity, as  for  instance  against  contagious  diseases,  then  the  police 
power  plainly  includes  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  prevent  indi- 
viduals from  making  such  uses  of  their  own  property,  or  from  making 
such  contracts  as  would  thus  injure  the  community.  Many  courts 
have  held  that  the  police  power  can  not  be  invoked  to  prohibit  a 
person  from  taking  industrial  risks  which  imperil  only  himself  and 
do  not  affect  the  community.  This  ruling,  however,  has  not  been 
applied  in  the  case  of  the  factory  laws,  which  have  been  enacted  by  more 
than  one-half  of  the  States,  with  the  object  of  protecting  employees 
from  dangerous  machinery  and  unwholesome  conditions  of  work. 
The  leading  decision  on  this  point  ^  holds  that,  while  it  is  true  that  in 
the  absence  of  a  contract  to  the  contrary  the  employee  assumes  the 
risk  of  his  occupation,  yet  the  legislature  is  not  thereby  restricted 
from  lessening  these  risks  through  police  regulations.  The  court 
denied  the  contention  that — 

Neither  the  public  welfare  nor  the  public  health  is  involved,  inasmuch  as  the 
protection  thought  to  be  afforded  is  limited  to  the  individual  employee,  who,  by 
his  contract  of  employment,  signifies  a  willingness  to  use  the  machine  in  its  dangerous 
condition,  and  therefore  can  not  be  heard  to  complain. 

The  court  continues: 

A  man  may  contract  to  use  such  machinery  or  to  perform  dangerous  services,  and 
have  no  remedy  for  injury;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  police  power  is  limited  by 
such  contract  As  between  the  parties  themselves  a  contract  may  cut  off  legal  redress 
for  injuries  sustained;  but  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  authority  of  the  State  is  lim- 
ited to  the  protection  of  those  who  do  not  sustain  contract  relations  with  each  other. 

The  court  also  intimates  that  in  assuming  these  risks  the  employee  is 
not  altogether  free,  and  his  contract  therefore  does  not  come  under 
those  provisions  which  protect  the  freedom  of  contract.  On  thi^point 
it  says: 

Laws  of  this  class  embrace  provisions  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  those  whom 
necessity  may  compel  to  submit  to  existing  conditions  involving  hazards  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  unwilling  to  assume. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Utah  mining 
case,  where  the  legislature  restricted  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight,  takes 
similar  ground,  and  sets  forth  the  inequality  of  bargaining  power 
between  the  employer  and  employee  as  a  justification  of  legislation 
protecting  employees,  even  though  they  be  adult  males.     It  says:* 

The  legislature  has  also  recognized  the  fact,  which  the  experience  of  legislatures  in 
many  States  has  corroborated,  that  the  proprietors  of  these  establishments  and  their 
operatives  do  not  stand  upon  an  equality,  and  that  their  interests  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  conflicting.  The  former  naturally  dedre  to  obtain  as  much  labor  as  possible 
from  their  employees,  while  the  latter  are  often  induced,  by  the  fear  of  discharge,  to  con- 
form to  regulations  which  their  judgment,  fairly  exercised,  would  pronounce  to  be 

'People  V,  Smith,  66  N.  W.  Rep.  (Mich.),  p.  382. 
•Holdent?.  Hardy,  18  Sup.  a.  Rep.,  383. 
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detrimental  to  their  health  or  strength.  In  other  words,  the  proprietors  lay  down 
the  rules  and  the  laborers  are  practically  constrained  to  obey  them.  In  such  cases 
self-interest  is  often  an  unsafe  guide,  and  the  legislature  may  properly  impose  its 
authority.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  suggest  in  this  connection  that  although  the 
prosecution  in  this  case  was  against  the  employer  of  labor,  who  apparently,  under  the 
statute,  is  the  only  one  liable,  his  defense  is  not  that  his  right  to  contract  has  been 
infringed  upon,  but  that  the  act  works  a  peculiar  hardship  to  his  employees,  whose 
right  to  labor  as  long  as  they  please  is  alleged  to  be  thereby  violated.  The  aigument 
would  certainly  come  with  better  grace  and  cogency  from  the  latter  class.  But  the 
&ct  that  both  parties  are  of  full  age  and  competent  to  contract  does  not  necessarily 
deprive  the  State  of  the  power  to  interfere  where  the  parties  do  not  stand  upon  an 
equality,  or  where  the  public  health  demands  that  one  party  to  the  contract  shall  be 
protected  against  himself.  The  State  still  retains  an  interest  in  his  welfare,  however 
reckless  he  may  be.  The  whole  is  no  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  the  parts,  and  when 
the  individual  health,  safety,  and  welfare  are  sacrificed  or  n^lected  the  State  must 
suffer. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  foregoing  decision  that  the  court  sustained 
that  view  of  short-hour  legislation  which  holds  that  in  protecting  the 
employee,  the  State  is  protecting  the  community  at  large;  and  that  the 
police  power  can  be  invoked,  not  merely  to  prevent  an  individual  from 
using  his  freedom  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  others,  but  also  to  pre- 
vent him  from  using  his  alleged  freedom  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure 
himself. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Utah  legislation  above  referred  to, 
the  enactments  of  different  States  extended  only  to  the  protection  of 
minors  and  women.  The  protection  of  minors  is  plainly  justified  by 
the  lack  of  full  legal  rights  and  their  inability  legally  to  enter  into  any 
contract  whatever.  In  the  case  of  adult  women,  the  police  power  is 
invoked,  not  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  enjoy  freedom  of  con- 
tract, but  on  the  ground  that  the  State  is  interested  directly  in  their 
health.  It  was  upon  this  ground  that  the  earliest  American  law  regu- 
lating the  hours  of  women,  namely,  the  60-hour  law  of  Massachusetts, 
enacted  in  1874,  was  sustained.  The  court  decided  ^  that  the  legisla- 
ture had  power  to  provide  that  ''in  an  employment  which  the  legisla- 
ture has  evidently  deemed  to  some  extent  injurious  to  health,  no 
person  shall  be  engaged  in  labor  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  or  60 
hours  a  week."  Only  one  other  ruling  has  been  made  on  the  subject, 
although  fourteen  other  States  restrict  the  hours  of  adult  women  in 
factories  and  the  legislation  has  not  been  challenged.  An  opposite  result 
was  reached  by  the  court  in  Illinois,  which  declared  unconstitutional 
the  8-hour  law  applying  to  adult  women  in  factories,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  fully  as  competent  as  men  to  make  their  own  contracts 
for  work  in  any  lawful  occupation.* 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  Utah 
mining  law  extending  the  principle  of  legislative  protection  to  work- 
ingmen  as  well  as  women  is  so  important  for  the  guidance  of  legislatures 

'  120  Mass.,  384.  •  Ritchie  v.  People,  155  111.,  98. 
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and  Gourte  in  enactments  of  this  kind  that  the  grounds  of  the  decision 
should  be  clearly  understood.  The  Supreme  Court  holds  in  substance 
that  a  State  law  reasonably  calculated  to  protect  employees  in  dangerous 
or  unwholesome  occupations,  by  means  of  a  reduction  of  the  hours 
during  which  they  are  permitted  to  work  under  such  conditions,  is  not 
in  conflict  with  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  reason  that  it  neither  abridges  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  deprives  either  the 
employer  or  the  employee  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law, 
nor  denies  to  them  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The  court  noticed 
that  the  police  power  of  the  States  has  been  greatly  extended  during  the 
present  century,  on  account  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number 
of  occupations  which  are  dangerous  or  so  far  detrimental  to  health  as 
to  demand  special  precautions  for  the  well-being  and  protection  of 
employees  or  the  safety  of  adjacent  property,  and  that  while  "  the 
police  power  can  not  be  put  forward  as  an  excuse  for  unjust  or  oppres- 
sive legislation,  it  may  lawfully  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  pre  • 
serving  the  public  health  and  safety  or  morals,  or  the  abatement  of 
public  nuisances;  and  a  large  discretion  is  necessarily  vested  in  the 
legislature  to  determine  not  only  what  the  interests  of  the  public 
require,  but  what  measures  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  such 
interests." 

The  court  concurred  in  the  following  observation  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Utah: 

Poisonous  gases,  dust,  and  impalpable  substances  arise  and  float  in  the  air  in 
stamp  mills,  smelters,  and  other  works  in  which  ores  containing  metals,  combined 
with  arsenic  or  other  poisonous  elements  or  agencies,  are  treated,  reduced  and  refined, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  prolonged  effort,  day  after  day,  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions and  agencies,  will  produce  morbid,  noxious,  and  often  deadly  effects  in  the 
human  system.  Some  organisms  and  systems  will  resist  and  endure  such  conditions 
and  effects  longer  than  others.  It  may  be  said  that  labor  in  such  conditions  must  be 
performed.  Granting  that,  the  period  of  labor  each  day  should  be  of  reasonable 
length.  Twelve  hours  per  day  would  be  less  injurious  than  14,  10  than  12,  and  8 
than  10.    The  legislature  has  named  8.    Such  a  period  was  deemed  reasonable. 

Respecting  the  control  which  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  imposes  upon  State  legislation,  the 
Supreme  Court  affirms  that  the  science  of  law  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
progressive  one,  and  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  "  which 
is  necessarily  and  to  a  large  extent  inflexible,  and  exceedingly  difficult 
of  amendment,  should  not  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive  the  States  of 
the  power  to  so  amend  thei/  laws  to  make  them  conform  to  the  wishes 
of  the  citizens,  as  they  may  deem  best  for  the  public  welfare,  without 
bringing  them  into  conflict  with  the  supreme  law  of  the  land; "  and  this 
need  of  revision  of  laws  grows  out  of  new  conditions  of  society  as  they 
arise,  and  '*  particularly  the  new  relations  between  employers  and 
employees." 
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This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  makes  it 
plain  that  State  legislatures  are  competent,  so  far  as  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  goes,  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  in  any  occu- 
pation, or  for  any  class  of  employees,  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
occupation  is  injurious  to  health,  and  that  the  proposed  reduction  of 
hours  is  not  excessive  and  unreasonable. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  noted  that  State  constitutions  are 
supreme  over  State  legislatures,  and  that  these  constitutions,  under 
the  decisions  of  the  several  State  courts,  diifer  widely  in  the  restric- 
tions which  they  place  on  the  legislative  body.  The  supreme  court  of 
Colorado  in  1899,*  in  passing  upon  a  Colorado  statute  identical  with 
that  of  Utah,  held  that  the  Utah  constitution  contained  a  mandatory 
provision,  namely,  that  '*  the  legislature  shall  pass  laws  to  provide  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  employees  in  factories,  smelters,  and  mines," 
and  seemed  to  intimate  that  it  would  require  such  a  clause  in  the  Colo- 
rado constitution  to  authorize  a  law  limiting  the  freedom  of  contract 
of  such  employees.  It  held  that,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  police  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Colorado  does  not  extend  to  the  protection  of  an  employee 
against  himself  in  making  a  contract  for  employment.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  neither  the  Utah  court  nor  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  based  its  decisions  on  the  mandatory  clause  of  the 
Utah  constitution,  but  upon  the  police  power  of  the  State.*  The  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  is  that,  so  far  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  State  legislatures  are  competent  to  reduce,  by  law, 
the  hours  of  labor  in  dangerous  or  unwholesome  occupations,  and  that 
the  constitutionality  of  such  legislation  under  the  several  State  consti- 
tutions will  naturally  be  decided  differently;  but  that  in  any  case  the 
people  of  each  State  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands,  through  a 
proper  amendment  of  their  constitution,  similar  to  that  of  Utah. 

The  basis  of  these  decisions  is  not  the  need  of  the  working  people 
for  fewer  hours  in  order  that  they  may  have  more  leisure  in  general, 
but  simply  the  injury  imposed  by  the  occupation  upon  their  health. 
This  of  course  is  a  broad  position  and  is  indefinite  in  extent.  Legisla- 
tion regulating  the  hours  of  women  applies  to  all  factories,  and  often 
in  practice  makes  it  necessary  for  employers  to  fix  the  same  houra  for 
men  in  the  same  establishments.  While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  in 
many  occupations  excessive  hours  are  injurious  to  the  health  of  men 
as  well  as  women,  conditions  differ  greatly  in  different  industries,  or 
even  in  different  establishments  in  the  same  industry.  Legislation, 
therefore,  upon  this  subject  can  not  be  general,  but  must  be  based  upon 
accurate  investigation  of  the  conditions  in  the  several  industries.  The 
Industrial  Commission  has  taken  testimony  regarding  the  evil  effects  of 

'  In  re  Morgan,  46  Pac.  Rep.,  756. 
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long  workdays  in  various  trades,  but  has  not  been  able  to  follow  this  line 
of  inquiry  to  the  extent  that  its  inaportance  requires.  A  field  investi- 
gation of  injurious  occupations  might  properly  be  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  and  for  that  purpose  the  Depart- 
ment should  be  provided  with  adequate  funds.  The  investigation 
should  cover  the  leading  industries  of  the  country,  and  should  include 
the  employment  of  women,  children  and  men,  the  number  of  hours 
worked  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  in  foreign  countries.  The 
Department  should  be  able  to  employ  such  medical  and  technical  experts 
and  to  make  such  medical  and  chemical  tests  as  the  nature  of  the  inquiry 
suggests.  Such  an  investigation  might  determine  the  ages  of  employees 
in  such  establishments,  the  length  of  time  they  had  worked  at  the 
trade,  the  number  of  days  lost  on  account  of  sickness,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  sickness.  An  investigation  of  this  kind,  conducted  by  expert 
authorities,  would  prove  the  most  valuable  contribution  which  could 
be  made  to  the  scientific  and  just  action  of  the  several  States  in  the 
important  matter  of  regulating  the  hours  of  labor. 

In  line  with  the  preceding  observations  it  may  be  noted  that  in 
Great  Britain  the  factory  and  worlLshop  act  of  1901  authorizes  the 
secretary  of  state,  when  he  is  satisfied,  upon  investigation,  that  any 
process  or  mechanical  arrangement  is  dangerous,  to  draw  up  a  draft  of 
regulations  prohibiting  or  limiting  the  employment  of  persons  and 
prohibiting  or  controlling  the  use  of  any  material  or  process.  The 
law  applies  to  factories,  workshops,  and  tenement  workshops. 

3.  Uniformity. — ^The  serious  defect  in  legislation  regulating  the 
hours  of  labor  in  factories  is  found  in  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
different  States.  Massachusetts  has  established  the  58-hour  week  for 
women  and  children  in  factories.  The  adjoining  State  of  New  York 
places  the  limit  at  60  hours;  New  Jersey  at  55  hours;  Pennsylvania  at 
60  hours;  Wisconsin,  48  hours,  but  permitting  contracts  for  overtime; 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  66  hours;  others  at  60  hours  a  week. 
There  are  22  States  that  have  no  restrictions  for  adult  women,  18  tiiat 
have  no  restrictions  for  women  under  21,  and  17  that  have  no  restric- 
tions on  male  minors.  Utah  and  Wyoming  are  the  only  States  that 
limit  the  hours  of  men,  and  this  applies  only  to  workers  in  smelters 
and  under-ground  mines.' 

While  it  is  doubtless  true  that,  within  limits,  the  fewer  hours  of  one 
State  do  not  place  that  State  at  a  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  greater 
energy  which  fewer  hours  make  possible,  yet  a  further  reduction  by 
law  from  the  58  hours  of  Massachusetts,  or  the  55  hours  of  New  Jer- 
sey to,  say,  48  hours,  as  is  the  case  in  Australia,  seems  exceedingly 
difficult  to  bring  about  as  long  as  other  States  retain  a  maximum  as 
high  as  60  or  66  hours,  and  still  other  States  have  no  restrictions 
whatever.     A  greater  degree  of  uniformity  of  legislation  on  this  point 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  V,  p.  50, 
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is  an  urgent  requirement.  After  an  experience  of  seventy  years  in 
England  and  nearly  thirty  years  in  Massachusetts,  together  with  the 
more  recent  experience  of  twenty  other  American  States,  legislation 
reducing  the  hours  of  women  and  minors  in  factories  has  justified 
itself  as  a  proper  action  for  any  civilized  state.  It  is  true  that  local 
differences  exist  in  the  climate  and  other  conditions,  but  these  should  not 
be  considered  decisive.  Those  States  which  are  just  now  advancing  to 
the  position  of  manufacturing  communities  might  well  learn  from  these 
examples  the  lesson  that  permanent  industrial  progress  can  not  be  built 
upon  the  physical  exhaustion  of  women  and  children.  Factory  life 
brings  incidentally  new  and  depressing  effects  which  those  whose  experi- 
ence has  been  wholly  agricultural  do  not  appreciate.  But  the  experience 
of  States  which  have  pushed  their  way  from  agricultural  to  manufactur- 
ing industries,  and  have  found  that  their  delay  in  protecting  their 
factory  employees  has  weakened  the  physical  and  moral  strength  of 
the  new  generation  of  working  people,  would  seem  to  be  an  experience 
which  the  citizens  of  new  manufacturing  States  would  hope  to  avoid. 
A  reduction  in  hours  has  never  lessened  the  working  people's  ability 
to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  States  with  shorter  work- 
days actually  manufacture  their  products  at  a  lower  cost  than  States 
with  longer  workdays.  Several  witnesses  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission, both  manufacturers  and  employees,  have  urged  a  national  law 
reducing  the  hours  of  women  and  children  in  factories  to  a  uniform 
standard.  There  is  evidence  that  the  demand  for  such  a  law  is  growing 
in  strength.  But  Federal  legislation,  with  the  attendant  force  of  Federal 
factory  inspectors,  is  objectionable.  Other  countries,  even  Germany, 
with  its  federal  form  of  government,  have  uniform  factory  laws  cover- 
ing all  parts  of  the  land;  but  it  has  been  the  pride  of  the  American 
Commonwealth  that,  except  in  great  emergency,  no  State  should  be 
coerced  to  do  that  which  is  either  for  its  own  interest  or  for  the  interest 
of  other  States.  This  principle  is  sound,  but  it  can  not  be  overlooked 
that  those  States  which  profit  by  their  strategic  position  to  hold  their 
sister  States  below  the  level  of  humane  self -protection  demanded  by 
modern  factory  conditions,  are  storing  up  against  themselves  feelings  of 
resentment  and  retaliation.  It  is  certainly  practicable  for  any  State  to 
bring  its  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children  in  factories  down  to 
the  standard  of  56,  set  by  New  Jersey.  This  standard  is  near  that  of 
our  principal  competitor.  Great  Britain.  This,  at  least  for  the  present, 
should  be  the  standard  adopted  on  its  own  initiative  by  every  State 
that  enters  the  ranks  of  factory  production. 

FEDERAL  LEGISLATION. 

While  in  manufactures  and  mining  the  regulation  of  hours  belongs 
to  the  several  States,  yet  in  transportation  the  interstate  character  of 
the  industry  brings  the  subject  under  the  powers  of  Congress.    The 
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policy  of  Congressional  action  depends  upon  the  need  of  protecting 
the  traveling  public  and  freight  traffic,  and  the  inability  of  certain 
classes  of  employees  to  organize  for  their  own  protection.  On  account 
of  the  nature  of  train  ser\''ice  the  hours  of  railroad  employees  are 
necessarily  irregular.  A  certain  distance  must  be  covered  before  the 
train  crew  can  be  released,  and  the  time  required  may  be  short,  or, 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  may  be  exceedingly  long.  There  is, 
however,  a  very  general  tendency  of  railroad  management  to  bring  the 
hours  of  trainmen  into  reasonable  limits,  and  the  10-hour  day  is  the 
ideal  standard  established  by  agreement  for  such  service.  The  prin- 
cipal motive  actuating  the  management  is  the  necessity  that  the  train- 
men should  be  wide-awake,  and  this  acts  as  a  protection  against 
unreasonable  demands;  at  the  same  time,  prior  to  the  organization  of 
the  railroad  unions  the  workday  was  much  longer  than  at  present. 
Even  now,  in  the  case  of  the  unorganized  switchmen,  telegraphers, 
track  men,  and  station  men,  the  hours  are  frequently  12  a  day,  and,  in 
some  cases,  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  During  the  sununer,  when  days 
are  long,  trackmen  work  14  hours  on  many  roads.  In  emergencies  all 
of  these  employees  are  also  required  to  remain  on  duty  much  longer 
than  12  hours. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  trainmen  are  especially  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  traveling  public,  it  is  also  true,  as  stated  by  the  president 
of  a  leading  railroad,*  that  "  of  the  20,000  names  on  our  pay  roll  you 
could  pick  out  very  few  who  do  not  carry  the  lives  of  the  passengers 
in  their  hands."  Telegraph  operators  occupy  a  peculiarly  responsible 
position  in  traffic  operations,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  coro- 
ner's jury  to  ascribe  the  cause  of  a  railroad  wreck  to  the  negligence  of 
a  telegraph  operator  who  had  been  on  duty  for  an  excessive  number 
of  hours.  Railway  trackmen  are  the  poorest  paid  and  hardest  worked 
of  all  employees.  They  handle  heavy  material,  such  as  cross-ties  and 
steel  rails,  and  even  heavy  cars.  Both  on  their  own  account  and  on 
account  of  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public,  the  hours  of  labor  of  these 
unorganized  classes  of  railway  employees  should  be  reduced  to  eight. 

The  legislation  of  the  several  States  affecting  the  hours  of  employees 
limits  such  hours  to  10  or  12,  and  in  five  States  contracts  for  a  longer 
time  are  invalid,  and  a  company  so  contracting  is  liable  to  a  penalty." 
The  constitutionality  of  such  statutes  can  now  probably  be  sustained 
under  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the  Utah 
mining  law.  Railroad  labor,  however,  is  undoubtedly  covered  by  the 
interstate  powers  of  Congress,  and  a  Federal  law  regulating  the  hours 
of  labor  would  be  constitutional.  The  limitation  of  continuous  runs 
by  engineers  or  continuous  service  by  telegraph  operators  or  switch- 
men without  a  period  of  sufficient  rest,  as  well  as  other  regulations 

^Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  IV,  p.  288. 
•Ibid.,  Vol.  V,  pp.  27,  28. 
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affecting  the  surroundings  and  dangers  of  the  employment,  are  within 
the  province  of  Congress.  The  Industrial  Commission  has  recom- 
mended that  Congress  enact  a  code  covering  all  the  conditions  of 
employment  of  railroad  labor  throughout  the  United  States.  Such  a 
code  would  have  the  advantage  of  simplifying  the  conditions  through- 
out the  country,  and,  by  the  force  of  example,  would  lead  the  States, 
it  is  hoped,  to  voluntarily  adopt  the  code  in  cases  where  Congress  can 
not  properly  interfere.  This  the  Commission  believes  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  efforts  in  the  labor  interest  to  which  the  attentioti 
of  Congress  can  possibly  be  invited. 

SAILORS  AND  SEAMEN. 

On  the  Great  Lakes  the  hours  of  seamen  are  excessive,  the  men 
working  12  hours  on  the  schooners,  and  as  high  as  30  hours  at  a 
stretch  occasionally  on  the  steamboats.  This  includes  24  hours  of  all 
kinds  of  labor,  followed  by  6  hours  steering;  they  then  get  6  hours 
rest,  and  again  6  hours  at  the  wheel.  These  excessive  hours  are 
ascribed  to  the  undermanning  of  the  vessels,  which,  besides  requiring 
many  hours,  is  also  unsafe  for  passengers  and  property.  It  is  stated 
that  in  other  countries  men  are  required  to  stand  at  the  wheel  only  2 
hours,  with  4  hours  off,  while  on  the  Lakes  they  are  required  to 
stand  6  houra,  with  6  hours  off,  and  this  occurs  very  often,  as  stated 
above,  after  continuous  work  for  24  hours  preceding.*  Water  trans- 
portation comes  under  the  interstate  commerce  powers  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  regulation  of  hours  and  the  requirement  of  adequate 
numbers  in  the  crew  are  matters  which  Congress  is  fully  competent 
to  deal  with. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  ON   PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  PUBLIC  CONTRACTS. 

There  is  one  phase  of  legislation  affecting  the  hours  of  labor  wherein 
the  interests  of  private  employment  are  not  directly  affected — namely, 
the  hours  of  workmen  employed  directly  by  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments.  These  different  governments  combined  are 
undoubtedly  the  largest  employers  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  and 
whatever  labor  legislation  is  enacted  affecting  them  has  relatively 
important  weight  upon  the  condition  of  the  working  people  in  general. 
The  Federal  Government  has  been  the  pioneer  in  reducing  the  hours 
of  labor  of  its  employees.  In  1840,  at  a  time  when  in  private  employ- 
ment 11  and  12  hours  was  the  rule,  an  order  of  the  President  pro- 
vided for  10  hours  in  all  public  employment;  and  again  in  1868,  after 
private  employment  had  reached  the  standard  of  10  hours,  Congress 
reduced  the  hours  for  public  employees  to  8.  Even  this  reduction 
does  not  place  the  manual  laborer  and  artisan  in  the  employment  of 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commifision,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  403-408. 
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the  Government  on  the  same  basis  as  the  clerical  and  official  force, 
for  which  the  hours  are  but  6i  to  7i  a  day. 

State  governments  and  city  authorities  have  followed  the  Federal. 
Government  in  the  adoption  of  the  8-hour  day.  The  first  city  to 
introduce  this  reduction  was  New  York,  in  1870.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  eight  or  nine  States  which  prescribe  the  8-hour  day  for 
all  labor  on  public  works,  whether  in  the  employment  of  the  State  or 
of  the  local  divisions. 

There  are  special  reasons  in  Government  employment  whereby  it  is 
possible  to  advance  more  rapidly  in  the  reduction  of  hours  than  is  the 
case  in  private  employment.  The  Government  in  the  work  which  it  con- 
ducts is  not  subject  to  foreign  or  domestic  competition;  its  services  are 
paid  from  taxes,  and  it  is  not  compelled  to  dispose  of  its  products  at  a 
market  price.  For  this  reason  it  is  free  to  take  broader  views  of  its  obli- 
gations to  its  employees  than  those  taken  by  the  private  employer.  Its 
action  is  determined  more  by  the  ethical  and  political  standards  of  the 
public  than  by  the  competitive  conditions  of  industry.  In  this  way  the 
Government  is  able  to  stand  before  the  industries  of  the  country  as  a 
model  employer.  Undoubtedly  the  example  of  the  10-hour  day  in 
public  employment  had  some  influence  in  bringing  private  employ- 
ment up  to  that  standard,  and,  again,  the  lead  taken  by  Congress  and 
by  the  State  and  local  governments  in  establishing  the  8-hour  day  has 
assisted  the  labor  element  in  securing  whatever  of  that  reduction  in 
private  employment  they  have  been  able  to  bring  about. 

Besides  the  direct  employment  which  the  Government,  in  its  several 
branches,  provides,  there  is  a  still  larger  amount  of  indirect  employ- 
ment on  public  works,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  and  material, 
which  is  conducted  through  contractors.  It  was  not  until  1892  that 
Congress  enacted  a  law  which  extended  the  8-hour  day  to  contractors 
and  subcontractors  upon  the  public  works  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Later  State  legislatures  have  taken  this  posi- 
tion, the  laws  on  that  subject  having  been  enacted  mainly  in  1899, 
although  the  law  of  Kansas  dates  from  1891  and  that  of  Colorado 
from  1894.*  The  efficiency  of  those  laws  is  not  always  secured,  because 
there  is  no  provision  for  their  enforcement  through  a  Sttite  official. 
The  law  in  Kansas  was  a  dead  letter,  until,  in  1898,  the  legislature 
placed  its  enforcement  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

It  is  evident  that  without  the  extension  of  the  8-hour  law  to  public 
contractors  the  Government  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  a  comparison  of 
the  costs  of  production  in  those  enterprises  which  are  operated  by  its 
own  employees.  The  extension  of  the  8-hour  law  to  contractors  on 
public  works  equalizes  the  conditions  of  public  and  private  employment 
in  those  branches  where  work  is  done  partly  by  the  Government  or 
municipality  and  partly  by  contractors.    This  discrepancy  has,  indeed. 
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led  to  a  larger  proportionate  use  of  the  contract  system  than  was  the 
case  before  the  enactment  of  the  8-hour  law.  Ev^en  the  Federal  law  of 
1892  does  not  bring  contractor  up  to  the  level  of  Government  employ- 
ment, since  it  is  defective  in  the  particular  that  an  exception  is  made 
in  cases  of  ''extraordinary  emergency."  The  character  of  the  emer- 
gency is  not  described,  as  is  usually  done  in  such  legislation;  and, 
consequently,  contractors  are  accustomed  to  employ  laborers  and 
mechanics  for  a  longer  period  than  8  hours,  and  to  certify  the  extra 
hours  as  due  to  "extraordinary  emergency."  Undoubtedly,  the 
emergencies  contemplated  in  the  act  are  those  only  of  tire,  flood,  or 
military  operations,  when  life  and  property  are  endangered.  An 
amendment  specifying  these  classes  of  emergencies  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  law  of  1892  may  bring  about  the  objects  intended,  and 
may  place  contractors  on  public  works  on  a  level  with  the  depart- 
ments which  conduct  their  work  through  their  own  staff  of  employees. 
The  law,  also,  is  not  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  regulate  the  hours 
of  employees  at  a  distance  from  the  actual  construction,  and  on  this 
account,  while  the  8-hour  day  may  prevail  in  the  erection  of  a  custom- 
house or  post-office,  the  stone  may  be  cut  in  another  State  on  the  9  or 
10-hour  system. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  law  of  1892  applies  only  to  public,  works, 
and  not  to  goods  or  material  furnished  to  the  Government.  It  applies 
only  to  such  constructions  as  fortifications,  breakwaters,  public  build- 
ings, and  so  on.  The  Government  is  also  a  purchaser  through  contract 
of  a  large  quantity  of  army  and  navy  equipment,  vessels  of  war, 
clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  paper,  etc.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  the 
reasons  for  applying  the  8-hour  day  to  contractors  on  public  works 
are  stronger  than  those  which  would  apply  the  same  to  contractors  on 
goods  or  material  manufactured  for  the  Government.  It  is  objected 
that  a  law  of  this  kind  would  require  public  authorities  to  trace  the 
material  purchased  by  contractors  back  to  the  original  manufacturers, 
and  from  the  original  manufacturers  back  to  the  raw  material  extracted 
from  the  soil  or  brought  up  from  the  mines.  This  objection  is  cer- 
tainly fatal  to  a  measure  which  does  not  make  exception  of  all  mate- 
rial purchased  upon  the  open  market.  It  has  been  decided  by  the 
Attorney-Genei-al  that  the  act  of  1892,  providing  for  8  hours  on  public 
works,  does  not  apply  to  material  purchased  by  conti'actors,  but  applies 
solely  to  the  employees  under  the  immediate  direction  of  such  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors.  The  same  distinction  should  unquestion- 
ably be  made  in  any  legislation  providing  for  the  8-hour  day  upon 
goods  or  material  manufactured  under  contract  for  Government  use. 

More  weighty,  however,  than  this  objection  is  that  which  holds  that 
if  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  work  only  8  hours  on  Government 
work  they  will  be  compelled  to  reduce  the  hours  on  private  contracts 
to  the  same  number.     Contracts  for  goods  and  material  are  made  by 
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establishments  manufacturing  for  the  geneiTil  market,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  separate  their  Government  contracts  from  their  private 
contracts.  Doubtless  the  effect  of  such  le^slation  would  be  extensive. 
It  would  apply  to  all  vessels  of  war,  all  clothing  and  boots  and  shoes  man- 
ufactured for  the  Army,  and  all  army  and  naval  equipment.  The  prob- 
able number  of  employees  affected  in  these  industries  can  not  be  pre- 
dicted; but  it  is  probable  that  such  legislation  would  bring  about  at  first 
a  specialization  of  factories  for  public  work.  This  might  involve  some- 
what higher  prices  paid  by  the  Government  than  those  paid  by  private 
purchasers;  but  as  a  practical  means  for  promoting  the  adoption  of  8 
hours  throughout  the  industries  of  the  country,  such  a  measure  would 
unquestionably  have  wider  and  more  beneficial  effect  than  any  other 
that  could  be  adopted  by  Congress.  Such  a  bill,  reducing  the  hours 
of  labor  on  all  Government  (contracts  to  8  hours  per  day,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  and  passed  the  House,  but  failed  in 
the  Senate. 


II.    RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

THE    STRUCTURE    OF    LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS. 

GROWTH   AND  MEMBERSHIP. 

As  an  association  of  wage-earners,  the  trade  union  began  to  be  pos- 
sible only  when  a  distinct  wage-earning  class  arose.  So  long  as  hand 
workers  were  in  large  part  men  who  wrought  their  own  materials  or 
the  materials  of  their  customers  with  their  own  tools,  no  wage- 
earning  class,  such  as  we  know,  existed. 

Very  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  English  capitalists  began  to 
cany  on  considerable  enterprises  in  the  working  of  wool  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing;  and  with  this  class  of  capitalist  manufactur- 
ers there  necessarily  grew  up  a  correlative  class  of  workers,  who  had 
no  prospect  of  being  at  any  time  in  their  lives  anything  but  workers 
for  wages.  As  soon  as  this  class  of  permanent  wage-earners  appeared 
in  large  numbers,  combinations  began  to  be  formed  among  them 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  bettering  their  condition.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  therefore,  English  writers 
on  social  and  economic  subjects  began  to  lament  the  wrongful  and 
illegal  practice  of  combination  for  the  raising  of  wages.  No  doubt 
appears  to  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  classes  which  were  able  to 
make  themselves  heard  that  the  raising  of  wages  was  injurious  to 
society,  and  that,  therefore,  combinations  of  workmen  for  such  a  pur- 
pose ©ught  to  be  suppressed.  Combinations  and  agreements  were 
made  among  employers  not  to  pay  wages  beyond  certain  fixed  rates; 
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but  a  more  efficient  means  of  repression,  it  was  thought,  was  found  in 
the  law  courts  and  in  Parliament.  The  common  law  of  conspiracy  was 
invoked  against  combinations  of  workingmen  to  raise  wages,  though 
never,  it  is  believed,  against  combinations  of  employers  to  lower  them. 
Parliament  passed  successive  acts,  more  and  more  stringent,  against 
combinations  of  workmen,  culminating  in  the  great  act  of  1799.  It 
was  not  until  1824,  and  then,  it  should  seem,  by  a  Parliament  which 
scarcely  realized  what  it  was  doing,  that  the  most  oppressive  legal 
restrictions  upon  combinations  of  workmen  were  swept  away  in  Great 
Britain. 

In  spite  of  legal  obstacles  British  trade  unionism  had  by  this  time 
obtained  a  wide  extension.  The  evolution  of  industrial  societv  had 
proved  too  strong  for  legal  fetters.  Yet  the  membership  of  the 
British  unions  was  trifling  at  that  time,  and  even  throughout  a  large 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  compared  with  their  membership  at 
present.  Notwithstanding  their  long  establishment,  they  have,  even 
in  very  recent  years,  greatly  increased  their  strength.  The  statistical 
tables  of  the  labor  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  which  the 
unions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  report,  begin  with  the  close  of 
the  year  1892,  and  the  latest  tables  available  bring  the  figures  down 
to  the  close  of  1899.  During  those  7  years  the  membership  of  the 
British  unions  increased  from  1,500,000  to  1,800,000,  or  20  per  cent. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  trade  unionism  could  not  but  be  of  far  later 
establishment  in  America  than  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  until  far 
into  the  nineteenth  century  that  any  communities  which  could  fairly 
be  called  industrial,  in  the  narrow  sense,  arose  upon  this  continent. 
No  organization  closely  corresponding  to  the  modern  trade  unions  can 
be  traced  in  America  until  after  the  year  1800.  The  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  passed  before  trade  unions  acquired  any  impor- 
tance here.  During  the  sixties  and  seventies  organizations  in  a  few 
industries,  such  as  railroad  transportation,  iron  manufacture,  shoe 
making,  cigar  making,  and  printing,  began  to  make  some  stir.  The 
growth  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  during  the  eighties  first  brought  the 
membership  of  American  labor  organizations  well  up  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands.  In  1886,  about  seven  hundred  thousand  workers  owed 
allegiance  to  the  Knights  of  Labor.  While  a  few  independent  trade 
unions  had  at  this  time  considerable  importance,  many  of  their  mem- 
bers were  members  also  of  the  Knights,  and  the  membership  of  the 
Knights  comprised  far  the  greater  part  of  the  organized  workers  of 
America.  The  decline  of  the  Knights  from  1887  onward  was  ac-com- 
panied  with  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  and  membership  of  the 
organizations  of  the  separate  trades.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  organized  workers  undoubtedly  diminished.  It  apparently  rose 
again  during  the  years  from  1890  to  1893,  but  fell  off  when  the  indus- 
trial crisis  came.     From  about  1894  or  1895  the  number  has  con- 
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stantly  increased,  and  diiring  the  prosperity  of  the  last  two  years  the 
increase  has  been  exceedingly  rapid. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  in  figures,  even  approximately,  the 
changes  from  year  to  year.  It  seems  probable  that  the  labor  organi- 
zations have  to-day  two  or  three  times  as  many  members  as  they 
had  in  1890,  or  after  the  panic  of  1893.  It  is  likely  that  the  number 
may  have  doubled  even  since  1896  or  1897.  Such  opinions  are  based, 
however,  on  inadequate  data,  and  can  not  be  advanced  as  positive 
assertions.  £ven  the  membership  at  the  present  time  can  be  stated 
only  approximately,  with  somewhat  wide  allowance  for  error.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  aggregate  membership  of  labor  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  nearly  1,600,000.^ 

LOCAL  AND  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  primary  form  of  labor  organization  is  of  necessity  the  local 
union.  It  is  only  after  local  organizations  have  attained  a  consider- 
able solidity  and  a  considerable  sense  of  oneness  that  they  coalesce 
into  wide-spreading  combinations.  In  the  United  States  a  distinction 
has  come  to  be  recognized  between  local  unions  on  the  one  hand  and 
national  or  international  unions  on  the  other.  The  local  union  usually 
consists  of  members  who  live  and  work  in  a  single  town,  and  its  affairs 
are  managed  by  vote  of  all  the  members,  coming  together  in  one 
meeting  room.  The  national  union  normally  aspires  to  unite  all  the 
local  unions  of  its  trade  in  the  United  States.  If  it  contains  Canadian 
branches  it  is  common  to  use  the  term  international. 

In  industries  like  coal  mining,  stove  casting,  and  steel  manufacture, 
in  which  the  area  of  competition  is  broad,  both  the  employers  and  the 
employees  tend  to  come  together  into  extensive  organizations.  In 
coal  mining,  for  instance,  we  find  the  employers  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  gathered  into  one  great, 
though  informal,  organization,  whose  prirnar\'^  object  is  the  establish- 
ment of  uniform  conditions  by  agreement  with  the  organization  of 
workingmen.  On  the  other  hand,  in  industries  of  localized  competition, 
like  the  building  trades,  we  find  strong  local  organizations  of  employers, 
but  they  do  not  tend  to  coalesce  into  bodies  covering  the  whole  country 
or  large  parts  of  it. 

Even  in  those  trades  in  which  competition  is  most  exclusively  local, 
like  bricklaying  and  carpentry,  the  workmen  bring  together  their  local 
unions  into  national  organizations  with  a  regularity  only  less  than  that 
which  appears  in  occupations  of  more  wide-spreading  competition. 
The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  existence 
of  an  interstate  and  international  competition  among  the  workmen,  even 

'  For  the  basis  of  theee  estimates,  see  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XVII, 
pp.  xix,  2S,  29). 
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when  no  such  competition  exists  among  employers.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  great  firms,  which  take  contracts  for  the  larger  sort  of  build- 
ings in  cities  far  removed  from  their  home  offices,  employers  in  the 
building  trades  have  no  direct  industrial  relation  to  each  other  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  respective  towns.  But  the  working  bricklayer  who 
is  in  New  York  to-day  may  be  next  week  in  Chicago.  If  the  brick- 
layers need  unions  at  all,  they  need  an  organization  which  will  bind 
them  into  one.  The  unity  of  action,  on  which  the  unionist  believes 
the  advancement  of  his  trade  to  depend,  must  include  the  newcomer 
and  the  wanderer  as  well  as  the  long-settled  craftsman.         / 

So  far  as  employers  in  distant  places  do  come  into  competition  with 
each  other,  their  interests  also  may  often  be  promoted  by  the  coalesc- 
ence of  the  local  unions  of  their  men.  It  tends  to  the  establishment 
of  uniform  conditions  throughout  the  industry,  and  thus  moderates 
the  severity  of  competition  between  employers.  This  effect  is  most 
marked  when  wide-spreading  organizations  of  employers  are  also 
formed,  like  those  which  exist  in  coal  mining  and  in  some  of  the  metal 
trades,  and  when  they  settle  wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions  by 
direct  agreement  with  the  unions. 

Attempts  to  establish  scales  of  wages  throughout  the  jurisdiction  of 
national  unions  are  as  yet  confined  to  a  very  few  trades.  All  such 
questions  are  as  a  rule  left  to  the  local  bodies.  To  maintain  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  unity  of  the  craft  is  perhaps,  generally  speaking,  the 
distinctive  aim  of  the  national  trade  union.  Lovaltv  to  the  common 
interest  accompanies  the  sense  of  unity.  Out  of  the  sense  of  unity 
comes  that  mutual  support  in  specific  contests  which  is  so  prominent 
a  phenomenon  in  the  labor  world. 

An  obligation  to  give  financial  suppoii;  in  some  form  to  the  strikes 
of  the  several  branches  is  recognized  in  every  national  union.  This 
is  only  a  somewhat  intensified  form  of  the  obligation,  which  all  trade 
unionists  recognize,  to  support  the  contests  of  all  other  trade  unionists, 
in  other  tirades  as  well  as  in  their  own.  That  the  motive  for  such  sup- 
port is  far  stronger  within  a  trade  than  between  different  trades  is 
evident.  Bricklayers  may  receive  higher  wages  in  New  York  than  in 
Albany;  yet  any  depression  of  wages  below  the  existing  standard  in 
either  place  will  tend  to  exert  a  depressing  influence  upon  bricklayers' 
wages  in  the  other.  No  change  of  wages  in  one  trade  can  produce  an 
effect  nearly  so  direct  in  the  wages  of  another  trade  at  points  so  far 
removed  in  space. 

In  the  more  highly  organized  national  unions  the  obligation  of 
mutual  support  is  regulated  by  specific  laws,  and  is  steadily  and 
equally  enforced.  In  many  of  the  weaker  and  looser  organizations, 
however,  the  laws  for  the  enforcement  of  it  are  either  wholly  wanting 
or  have  not  been  brought  into  actual  and  steady  operation. 
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Some  unions  have  developed  elaborate  systems  of  mutual  insumnce 
against  death,  sickness,  accident,  and  unemployment.  Such  a  system 
reenforces  the  sense  of  unity.  Larger  contributions  and  larger  funds 
directly  increase  the  financial  strength  of  the  organization  for  labor 
contests. 

Aside  from  the  direct  benefits  to  the  workmen  concerned,  and  aside 
from  the  benefits  which  employers,  at  least  in  some  trades,  draw  from 
the  uniformity  of  conditions  and  the  regulation  of  competition  which 
widespread  organization  makes  possible,  there  is  a  general  public 
advantage  in  the  large  influence  which  comes,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  great  national  organizations,  to  labor  leaders  of  a  high  type. 
The  average  caliber  of  the  leaders  can  not  but  increase  with  the  size 
of  the  organization.  Moreover,  the  verj^  sense  of  large  responsibility 
tends,  as  has  often  been  noted  in  matters  of  political  government,  to 
sober  and  to  restrain.  There  is  abundant  testimony  to  the  high 
general  character  and  ability  of  the  leaders  of  the  great  national 
organizations.  Such  testimony  is  given  even  by  men  who  have  no 
love  for  labor  organizations  as  such,  and  whose  opinion  of  the  average 
character  of  local  labor  leaders  is  far  different. 

The  counsel  of  the  national  oflScers  is  likely  to  be  called  for  when 
any  serious  labor  trouble  arises;  and  their  counsel  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases  is  likely  to  be  conservative  and  restraining.  The  local  union 
sees  its  little  grievance,  presses  its  complaint  with  growing  anger,  and 
is  tempted  to  rush  into  the  last  extremities  of  labor  conflict.  The 
national  officer  is  able  in  some  degree  to  see  the  force  of  the  opposite 
contention,  and,  still  more  important,  is  able  to  form  a  rational  judg- 
ment of  what  the  circumstances  may  make  it  possible  to  do.  His 
counsel,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  opposed  to  those  hasty,  rash,  and 
hopeless  strikes  which  make  up  so  large  a  fraction  of  the  whole 
number  of  labor  contests. 

The  national  organizations  also  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  labor 
contests  through  the  rules  and  regulations  by  which  they  restrain  the 
action  of  the  locals.  Control  of  strikes  by  the  national  bodies  is  a 
matter  of  gradual  development,  and  in  many  of  them  it  has  not  yet 
made  any  considerable  advance.  So  far,  however,  as  they  interfere  at 
all,  their  interference  is  almost  uniformlv  in  the  direction  of  restraint. 
Except  in  a  very  few  organizations  the  national  officers  have  no  author- 
ity to  order  a  strike.  The  decision  to  strike  can  be  made  only  b}^  the 
local  body  affected,  and  the  power  of  the  national  officers  is  a  power  of 
veto.  Such  a  power  of  direct  veto  exists  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  national  unions,  especially  the  older  and  stronger.  The  effect- 
iveness of  the  control  which  the  national  organization  can  exercise  is 
greatly  increased  where  strike  funds  may  be  granted  or  refused  by 
the  national  authorities. 
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THE   UNIFICATION   OF  ALL  WAGE   WOBKERS. 

Two  important  attemptbi  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  to  go 
beyond  the  national  organization  of  a  trade  or  an  industry,  and  to  bring 
all  the  wage-earners  of  the  country  under  a  single  jurisdiction.  The 
first  was  that  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  This  organization  was  fonned 
in  1869.  It  maintained  a  relatively  quiet  existence,  growing  steadily 
but  moderately,  until  about  1885.  At  that  time  events  brought  it  very 
prominently  before  the  public  eye,  and  its  membership  rose  in  a  year's 
time  from  about  one  hundred  thousand  to  six  or  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand. It  was  disastrously  defeated  in  some  contests  with  employers, 
and  sank  into  comparative  obscurity  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  the  unity  of  all 
workers.  Its  characteristic  motto  is,  ''An  injury  to  one  is  the  concern 
of  all."  It  regards  this  unity  of  interest  as  necessitating  unity  of 
policy  and  of  control;  it  conceives  that  unity  of  control  can  be  effected 
only  by  concentrating  all  responsibility  and  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
men  who  may  be  chosen  to  stand  at  the  head  of  affairs.  The  control 
of  the  organization  rests  wholly  in  the  general  assembly,  and  except 
when  the  general  assembly  is  in  session  the  orders  of  the  executive 
officers,  elected  by  the  general  assembly,  arc  required  to  be  obeyed  by 
all  members.  While  the  several  trades  are  separately  organized 
within  the  order,  so  far  as  this  is  practicable,  every  such  separate 
ti*ade  organization  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  general  officers. 

It  is  notable  that  the  fii-st  local  assembly  of  the  Knights  was  com- 
posed exclusively  of  garment  cutters,  and  that  when  members  of  other 
trades  were  admitted  they  came  in  only  as  "sojourners."  As  soon  as 
enough  sojourners  of  one  ci'aft  had  been  gathered,  they  were  required 
to  swarm  and  form  an  assembl}'^  of  their  own.  The  policy  of  separate 
trade  assemblies  could  not  be  uniformly  carried  out,  however,  espe- 
cially in  the  smaller  places. 

The  second  great  effort  to  unite  the  wage-earners  in  a  single  organ- 
ization is  that  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  Federation 
differs  from  the  Knights  in  that  it  tries  to  make  itself  distinctly  an 
organization  of  wage-earners,  while  the  Knights  desired  to  include  all 
productive  workers,  whether  or  not  they  received  their  compensation 
in  the  form  of  wages.  More  important,  perhaps,  it  differs  also  in  its 
form  of  organization,  and  in  the  ideas  of  policy  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  the  form  of  organization.  The  Knights  of  Labor  may  be  compared 
to  the  "republic,  one  and  indivisible,"  which  was  the  ideal  of  the 
revolutionary  statesmen  of  France.  The  Federation  is  based  on  that 
principle  of  alliance,  and  union  for  cei*tain  purposes,  of  independent 
minor  republics,  upon  which  the  union  of  the  American  States  pro- 
ceeded. Each  trade  is  independently  organized,  not,  it  is  conceived, 
by  virtue  of  any  authority  emanating  from  the  head  of  the  whole,  but 
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by  its  own  independent  power.  Each  tmde  organization  retains  its 
sovereign  control  of  its  internal  affairs,  and  only  joins  with  the  others 
in  a  federal  organization  for  the  consideration  of  common  interests  and 
the  promotion  of  the  common  good.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  now  includes  an  overwhelming  majorit}'  of  the  organized  work- 
ers of  America.  The  strongest  of  the  i*ailroad  brotherhoods — the  engi- 
neers, the  firemen,  the  conductors,  and  the  trainmen — remain  outside 
of  it,  and  so  do  a  few  other  important  organizations.  With  the  excep- 
tion, however,  of  the  four  great  railroad  brotherhoods  referred  to,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions outside  the  Federation  are  in  the  local  unions  which  have  no 
direct  affiliation  with  any  other  body,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  central 
labor  unions  or  tirades  assemblies  of  their  cities. 

The  evil  effect  upon  general  wages,  even  in  the  organized  trades,  of 
the  existence  of  a  great  unorganized  residuum  is  clearly  recognized 
by  the  unions.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  representing  the 
great  majority  of  the  organized  workers  of  America,  has  given  special 
attention  to  this  problem  within  recent  years.  Its  organizers  are 
active  throughout  the  country  in  forming  new  local  ti*ade  unions,  both 
in  trades  which  have  national  organizations  and  in  such  as  have  not. 
Besides  this,  the  Federation  establishes  "fedei'al  labor  unions" — 
mixed  local  unions  to  which  all  wage-earners  are  eligible  who  are  not 
within  reach  of  local  unions  of  their  ci-afts.  These  federal  labor 
unions  are  apparently  similar  in  constitution  to  the  mixed  local  assem- 
blies of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  They  have  continued,  however,  to  be 
regarded  as  recruiting. stations,  out  of  which  local  unions  of  particular 
trades  are  expected  to  be  formed  as  fast  as  enough  workers  in  the 
several  occupations  are  gathered;  though  they  are  also  looked  upon  as 
a  permanent  protection  for  the  residuum,  and,  by  raising  the  weakest 
class  of  workers,  are  expected  to  be  a  safeguard  for  the  organized 
crafts.  In  many  places,  particularly  towns  and  cities  of  moderate  size, 
the  federal  labor  unions  have  become  powerful  institutions.  Some 
have  attained  a  membership  of  hundreds,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  even  of 
thousands. 

LOCAL  TRADES  COUNCILS. 

« 

Local  councils,  composed  of  delegates  from  local  unions  of  a  par- 
ticular place,  play  a  considerable  part  in  trade  union  activity.  They 
are  of  two  sorts:  councils  of  related  tirades,  such  as  those  engaged  in 
building  or  metal  working,  and  general  councils,  to  which  all  the  trade 
unions  of  a  place  are  invited  to  send  delegates. 

The  former  kind  have  a  plain  economic  basis,  in  that  they  represent 
men  who  work  for  the  same  employers,  or  for  employers  who  cooperate 
in  the  same  industry.  Their  technical  and  industrial  relations  give 
them  strength  in  united  action.     The  sympathetic  strike,  as  it  develops 
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under  their  influence,  is  a  formidable  weapon.  The  building  industry 
seems  to  offer  the  best  field  for  them,  and  it  is  chiefly  there  that  they 
have  gained  importance  and  have  effected  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  workman^s  condition. 

The  central  labor  union  or  ti*ades  assembly  of  the  general  kind  has 
not  the  same  economic  foundation.  It  embraces  unrelated  trades,  and 
has  no  other  bond  of  union  than  the  general  notion  of  the  unity  of  the 
whole  working  class.  Because  of  the  lack  of  close  relation  between 
the  employments  of  its  members,  a  sympathetic  strike,  if  it  should 
recommend  one,  would  not  be  an  ei&cient  weapon.  It  does  not  as  a 
rule  directly  raise  funds  for  the  support  of  the  contests  of  its  con- 
stituent unions.  Its  actual  economic  activity  is  almost  limited  to  the 
boycott,  and  to  pressure  upon  employers  enforced  by  fear  of  the  boy- 
cott. It  has,  however,  a  second  sphere  of  activity  in  political  action. 
The  conditions  of  labor  in  public  employments  offer  a  legitimate  and 
important  field  for  it,  and  there  are  many  legal  regulations  which 
interest  the  working  people  as  citizens,  and  upon  which,  perhaps,  they 
can  best  exert  an  influence  through  some  such  organization.  Unfor- 
tunately, legitimate  political  activity  is  likely  to  degenemte  into  a 
personal  struggle  for  political  office,  where  an  organization  does  not 
have  primarily  an  industrial  object.  Such  degeneration  sometimes 
appears  even  in  building  trades  councils,  notwithstanding  their  strong 
economic  basis.  It  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  central  labor  unions, 
whose  purposes  are  more  closely  connected  with  politics. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATION. 

NECESSITY  OF    ORGANIZATION. 

It  is  quite  generally  recognized  that  the  growth  of  great  aggrega- 
tiouss  of  capital  under  the  control  of  single  groups  of  men,  which  is  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  the  economic  development  of  recent  years, 
necessitates  a  corresponding  aggregation  of  workingmen  into  unions, 
which  may  be  able  also  to  act  as  units.  It  is  readily  perceived  that 
the  position  of  the  single  workman,  face  to  face  with  one  of  our  great 
modern  combinations,  such  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  is 
a  position  of  very  great  weakness.  The  workman  has  one  thing  to 
sell — his  labor.  He  has  perhaps  devoted  years  to  the  acquirement  of 
a  skill  which  gives  his  labor  power  a  relatively  high  value,  so  long  as 
he  is  able  to  put  it  to  use  in  combination  with  certain  materials  and 
machinery.  A  single  legal  person  has,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the 
control  of  such  machinery,  and  in  particular  of  such  materials.  Under 
such  conditions  there  is  little  competition  for  the  workman's  labor. 
Control  of  the  means  of  production  gives  power  to  dictate  to  the  work- 
ingmanupon  what  terms  he  shall  make  use  of  them. 
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This  power  may  not  be  used  oppressively.  Up  to  the  present  time 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  asserting  that  the  actual  economic 
condition  of  workingmen  has  been  changed  for  the  worse,  in  most 
cases,  by  the  combination  of  their  employers.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  power  of  the  employers  is  far  greater  when  they  act  together 
under  a  single  control  than  when  they  compete  with  each  other  for 
the  workman's  services. 

The  tendency  toward  unified  control  of  capital  and  business  has  only 
intensified,  however,  without  essentially  changing,  the  disadvantages 
of  the  wage  worker  in  his  dealings' with  employers.  Even  when  the 
number  of  employers  is  considerable,  the  number  of  workmen  is  far 
greater.  The  competition  for  work  is  normally  far  sharper  than  the 
competition  for  workmen. 

The  seller  of  labor  is  worse  off  in  several  respects  than  the  seller  of 
almost  any  physical  product.  His  commodity  is  in  the  highest  degree 
perishable.  That  which  is  not  sold  to-day  disappears  absolutelj'.  More- 
over, in  the  majority  of  cases  the  workingman  is  dependent  upon  the 
sale  of  his  labor  for  his  support.  If  he  refuses  an  offer,  the  next 
comer  will  probably  accept  it,  and  he  is  likely  to  be  left  destitute. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  accepts  less  than  a  certain  minimum  wage, 
his  efficiency  suffers.  If  the  other  conditions  of  the  market  remain 
unchanged,  he  can  get  even  less  to-morrow  than  to-day;  for  he  can 
accomplish  less. 

Considered  merely  as  a  bargainer,  as  an  actual  participant  in  the 
operations  of  the  market,  the  workingman  is  almost  always  under 
grave  disadvantages  as  compared  with  the  employer.  Except  the 
trifling  higgling  which  he  may  do  in  the  purchase  of  his  small  neces- 
sities, he  is  accustomed  to  bargain  only  in  the  sale  of  his  labor,  and 
the  bargains  which  determine  that  sale  are  likely  to  be  made  at  some- 
what long  intervals.  Every  employer,  small  or  great,  of  necessity 
devotes  a  considerable  share  of  his  attention  to  bargains  of  purchase 
and  of  sale.  If  the  labor  bargain  is  made  with  a  foreman,  the  fore- 
man is  continually  engaged  in  such  bargaining,  and  develops  in  it  a 
very  special  skill.  Both  the  foreman  and  the  employer  have  also,  in 
most  cases,  a  higher  degree  of  general  intelligence  and  mental  activity 
than  the  workingman  with  whom  they  deal. 

But  aside  from  all  questions  of  mental  dexterity  and  acquired  skill, 
the  workingman  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  that  his  economic  weakness  is 
well  known  to  his  employer.  The  art  of  bargaining  consists  in  a  great 
degree  in  concealing  one's  own  best  terms  and  learning  one's  opponent's. 
The  workman  can  not  conceal  his  need  of  work,  and  can  not  know  how 
much  his  employer  needs  men.  He  is  relatively  ignorant  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  market,  both  the  market  for  labor  and  the  market  for 
the  goods  which  his  employer  produces.  It  is  the  business  of  his 
employer  to  keep  himself  informed  of  the  state  of  both  markets. 
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The  employer  is  able  to  judge  what  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  a  given 
quantity  and  kind  of  labor  rather  than  do  without  it.  He  is  also  in 
a  position  to  judge  at  what  rate  he  can  probably  get  it.  Under  such 
conditions  the  result  of  free  competition  is  to  throw  the  advantages 
of  the  bargain  into  the  hands  of  the  stronger  bargainer. 

ECONOMIC   RESULTS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATION. 

An  overwhelming  preponderance  of  testimony  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  indicates  that  the  organization  of  labor  has  resulted  in  a 
marked  improvement  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  workers. 
Many  specific  instances  might  be  cited.  A  building  contractor  in 
Chicago  stated  that  the  common  laborers  on  buildings  usually  received 
from  90  cents  to  $1.75  a  day  in  1896,  when  they  had  no  organization; 
but  that  in  1898,  when  they  were  organized,  they  received  a  uniform 
rate  of  $2.  The  structural  iron  workers  of  Chicago  are  said  to  have 
received  from  25  cents  to  27i  cents  an  hour  before  1890,  when  they  had 
no  organization.  They  formed  a  union  in  1890,  and  gradually  raised 
their  wages,  until,  in  1897,  they  received  45  cents  an  hour.  The 
organization  of  the  railroad  conductors  is  declared  to  have  secured 
increases  of  wages  amounting  to  from  5  to  25  per  cent  between  1890 
and  1899  on  practically  all  the  roads  outside  of  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States,  as  well  as  on  many  roads  within  that  territory.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  recent  instance  on  a  large  scale  is  that  of  the 
coal  miners.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  their  wages  were  increased,  on  the 
average,  40  per  cent  between  1897  and  1901,  in  the  so-called  com- 
petitive district,  embracing  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  the  western 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  nearly  as  much  in  Alabama,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  central  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Lucas,  editor  of  the  Black  Diamond,  of  Chicago,  stated 
that  the  rise  of  wages  increased  the  cost  of  coal  in  Illmois  about  22i 
cents  a  ton  in  the  mterval  of  a  single  year,  from  1899  to  1900.*  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  greater  general  prosperity  of  the 
last  two  or  three  years  has  contributed  to  the  rise  of  both  prices  and 
wages. 

Here  and  theie  an  employer  is  found  who  denies  that  workmen  have 
gained,  as  a  whole,  through  organization.  While  it  is  admitted  that 
the  organizations  have  raised  the  daily  rates  of  wages,  two  or  three 
witnesses  believe  that  the  high  rates  have  so  increased  unemployment 
that  the  yearly  incomes  of  the  workers  are  no  greater.  The  attract- 
ive force  of  exceedingly  high  wages  upon  workmen  in  places  where 
rates  are  lower  is  thought  to  be  too  great.  Competition  for  employ- 
ment in  the  centers  of  high  pay  is  believed  to  be  abnormally  increased. 

*  See  also  p.  734  of  this  report. 
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In  addition  to  this  specific  argument,  however,  some  employers  hold 
on  general  grounds  that  the  rate  of  wages  depends  on  conditions  of 
demand  and  supply  in  the  market,  which  can  not  be  largely  and  per- 
manently altered  by  any  artificial  measures. 

It  must  no  doubt  be  admitted  that,  if  wages  in  a  single  place  are 
raised  far  above  the  general  level,  a  movement  of  workers  from  other 
places  will  set  in,  which  will  result  in  an  approximate  equalization  of 
conditions,  either  by  reducing  again  the  daily  wages  or  by  making 
employment  less  regular.  This,  however,  is  not  an  argument  against 
organization,  but  an  argument  for  universal  organization.  None  will 
admit  more  readily  than  the  unionist  himself  that  the  effectiveness  of 
his  organization  is  proportionate  to  the  completeness  with  which  it 
controls  its  trade. 

Such  meager  statistical  data  as  are  obtainable  do  not  seem  to  show 
that  when  an  organization  controls  a  complete  competitive  area  the 
raising  of  wages  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece  tends  to  produce  a  com- 
pensatory diminution  of  employment.  The  coal  miners  f  uiiiish  a  case 
in  point.  The  bituminous  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  were  active 
192  days,  on  the  average,  during  1896.  In  spite  of  greatly  increased 
average  wage  rates,  their  activity  increased  to  211  days  in  1898  and  to 
234  days  in  each  of  the  years  1899  and  1900.  This  increased  activity 
was,  of  course,  a  result  of  general  trade  conditions,  largely  connected 
with  reviving  industrial  prosperity;  but  if  the  activity  of  the  mines 
had  chanced  to  decrease  when  the  wages  of  the  miners  were  largely 
raised,  there  would  have  been  an  opportunity  to  maintain  that  the  rise 
of  wages  caused  the  increased  irregularity  of  employment. 

If  the  wages  of  workers  on  buildings  are  increased,  and  if  the  cost 
of  buildings  is  increased  to  just  the  same  extent,  persons  other  than 
building  workers  will,  on  the  average,  content  themselves  with  smaller 
and  cheaper  buildings.  At  the  same  time,  paying  more  for  buildings, 
they  will  have  somewhat  less  to  spend  on  other  things;  but  the  build- 
ing workers  will  have  just  so  much  more  to  spend.  The  makers  of 
buildings  will  themselves  occupy  somewhat  larger  and  better  ones, 
and  their  demand  for  other  products  will  also  be  increased.  Taking 
the  whole  of  society  together,  there  will  be  some  redistribution  of 
demand,  but  no  decrease.  The  redistribution  may  involve  a  dimin- 
ished demand  for  buildings  ;  but,  if  so,  the  demand  for  other  things 
will  be  increased  substantially  to  an  equal  extent  through  the 
increased  consuming  power  of  the  building  workera.  If  the  rise  of 
wages,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  single  group  of  trades,  were 
equally  distributed  through  the  whole  class  of  wage-earners,  there 
might  be  no  noticeable  change  in  the  relative  demand  for  any  broad 
class  of  products,  such  as  buildings.  There  would  be  another  kind  of 
readjustment  of  demand.  More  goods  of  the  cheaper  sort,  such  as 
wage-earners  buy,  would  be  called  for,  and  less  of  such  as  are  bought 
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by  richer  people.  It  does  not  seem  possible,  however,  that  any  dimi- 
nution of  employment  on  the  whole  would  result. 

The  power  of  labor  organizations  to  maintain  wage  rates,  even  in 
industrial  depression,  is  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  testimony  before 
the  Commission,  and  it  is  regarded  by  several  witnesses  as  an  influence 
of  great  importance  in  moderating  the  severity  of  depression  and  di- 
minishing its  length.  By  keeping  up  wages,  the  organizations  are 
asserted  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wage  workers,  and  so 
to  diminish  the  tendency  to  overproduction  or  underconsumption. 

The  most  thoughtful  leaders  of  the  unions  are  devoting  great  atten- 
tion, perhaps  their  chief  attention,  to  the  lessening  of  hours.  Many 
of  them  hold  that  the  lessening  of  hours  tends  to  give  work  to  the 
unemployed  and  to  raise  wages.  Whether  or  not  these  opinions  are 
justified,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  the  value  of  increased  leisure  for 
the  higher  development  of  social  life.  The  worker  who  spends  11  or 
12  hours  at  a  machine  has  little  time  and  little  energy  for  any  avoca- 
tions but  eating  and  sleeping.  The  10-hour  worker  has  more  oppor- 
tunity for  family  and  social  life,  for  recreation,  and  for  self-cultivation. 
The  opportunities  for  all  these  things  are  vastly  increased  when 
the  hours  of  labor  are  reduced  to  eight.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the 
increase  of  such  opportunities  for  the  higher  life,  for  a  large  fraction 
of  our  population,  is  largely  due  to  the  labor  organizations.  While  it 
has  sometimes  been  maintained  that  the  hours  rescued  from  the  shop 
would  be  put  to  worse  use  and  not  to  better,  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  evidence  before  the  Industrial  Commission  tends  to  show  that  dissi- 
pation is  a  concomitant  of  long  working  hours  and  poor  conditions; 
and  that  men  tend  to  make  better  use  of  their  opportunities  as  their 
opportunities  are  increased.^ 

DEMOCRACY  IN  INDUSTRY. 

As  the  units  of  industry  have  become  larger,  the  individual  work- 
man has  been  further  and  further  removed  from  the  control  of  his 
own  dajly  life.  He  has  felt  himself  under  the  control  of  powers 
upon  whose  conduct  he  has  been  able  to  exercise  no  direct  influence. 

The  philanthropic  hope  has  not  quite  disappeared  that  workingmen 
will  attain  a  share  in  their  industrial  government  by  becoming  stock- 
holders. A  few  corporations,  like  the  Illinois  (Antral  Railroad  Com- 
pany, have  encouraged  the  purchase  of  their  stock  by  their  employees. 
There  is  no  sign,  in  the  results  of  such  experiments  or  elsewhere,  that 
enough  stock  will  ever  be  acquired  by  workingmen  to  give  them  in 
the  aggregate  any  actual  power  in  industrial  affairs.     Neither  does 

*  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  79,  80,  120, 176-179,  206, 214, 
274;  Vol.  XII,  48.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  lessening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  see 
pp.  763-793,  above. 
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experience  offer  any  hope  of  a  democratic  organization  of  industry  by 
cooperative  methods.  In  view  of  the  enormous  and  increasing  size  of 
the  units  of  industrial  control,  any  expectation  of  an  effective  partici- 
pation of  wage-earners  in  the  government  of  the  great  industries  by 
any  method  based  on  their  individual  ownership  of  shares  of  the 
capital  is  chimerical. 

By  the  organization  of  labor,  and  by  no  other  means,  it  is  possible 
to  introduce  an  element  of  democracy  into  the  government  of  industry. 
By  this  means  only  the  workers  can  effectively  take  part  in  deter- 
mining the  conditions  under  which  they  work.  This  becomes  true  in 
the  fullest  and  best  sense  only  when  employers  frankly  meet  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  workmen,  and  deal  with  them  as  parties  equally 
interested  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  It  is  only  under  such  conditions 
that  a  real  partnership  of  labor  and  capital  exists.  In  such  conferences 
as  those  between  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  coal  mine  opera- 
tors, this  real  industrial  partnership  is  frankly  recognized  and  made 
the  basis  of  negotiation. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  testimony  before  the  Commission  seems  to 
be  that  employers  view  the  organization  of  labor  with  inci'easing  tol- 
erance, even  where  they  do  not  view  it  with  marked  favor.  The 
unions  themselves  seem  increasingly  to  deserve  the  respect  of  the 
employers  and  of  the  community.  Proficiency  and  wisdom  in  self- 
government  are  gained  by  practice.  Men  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  absolute  submission  in  industry  show  the  same  faults  when  they  first 
take  up  the  burden  of  self-government  as  men  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  absolute  political  submission.  Only  experience  with  demo- 
cratic forms  and  methods  can  develop  the  good  that  is  in  democracy; 
but  so  far  as  employers  take  a  long  look  ahead,  and  act  in  the  interest 
of  the  ultimate  welfare  of  society,  it  is  believed  that  they  will  encour- 
age rather  than  repress  the  growth  of  democratic  government  in  their 
industries.  Their  guidance  may  be  the  means  of  preventing  many 
mistakes  that  would  otherwise  be  made,  and  their  friendship  will  be 
rewarded  with  friendship.  If  they  adopt  a  repressive  policy  they 
may  perhaps  succeed  in  it;  but  so  long  as  the  tradition  of  freedom  is 
strong  in  the  minds  of  the  working  people  they  can  not  destroy  the 
aspiration  for  a  measure  of  self-government  in  respect  to  the  most 
important  part  of  life.  If  the  working  people  are  prevented  from 
introducing  an  element  of  democracy  into  industrial  life  by  way  of 
labor  organization,  they  will  undertake  to  introduce  it  in  another  way. 
It  is  because  the  workingmen  feel  that  their  trade  organizations  can 
effect  nothing,  said  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks,  before  the  Industrial 
Commission,  that  socialism  grows  in  such  New  England  towns  as  Brock- 
ton and  Haverhill.  If  manufacturers  want  to  make  socialists  in  this 
country,  added  Mr.  Brooks,  they  have  only  to  ^^ smash  the  unions.'' 
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POLICIES  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  union  has  two  general  methods  of  bettering  the  economic  con- 
dition of  its  members.  It  may  try  to  strengthen  the  strategic  position 
of  the  individual  workman  in  dealing  with  the  employer,  or  it  may 
take  the  function  of  bargaining  altogether  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
individual.  The  former  policy  involves  an  attempt  to  diminish  the 
number  of  competitors  in  the  trade.  The  latter  has  no  necessary 
reference  to  the  number  of  individual  workers,  but  involves  the 
placing  of  the  interests  of  all  the  workers  under  a  single  control,  so 
that  the  whole  amount  of  labor  power  available  in  the  trade  may  be 
handled  in  the  market  as  a  unit. 

The  restriction  of  the  number  of  competitors  is  undertaken  chiefly 
through  measures  for  diminishing  the  number  of  learners.  It  is  to  this 
end,  at  least  in  a  great  degree,  that  all  the  union  regulations  of  appren- 
ticeship, which  are  discussed  below,  are  directed.  For  the  same  pur- 
pose, in  trades  which  feel  the  competition  of  foreigners,  and  in  which 
at  the  same  time  the  strength  of  the  union  is  such  as  to  promise 
effective  control,  restrictions  are  placed,  by  high  union  initiation  fees 
or  otherwise,  upon  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into  the  occupation. 

Such  regulations  as  these,  however,  play  a  relatively  small  part  in 
the  policy  of  the  unions.  That  upon  which  they  chiefly  rely  is  unity 
of  action.  If  the  whole  body  of  workers  of  a  given  kind  can  be  brought 
into  the  union,  so  that  the  union  can  meet  the  employers  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole,  the  position  of  the  worker  will  be  greatly 
strengthened.  There  will  still  remain  the  absolute  perishability  of 
his  commodity — the  need  of  selling  his  labor  to-day  under  penalty  of 
the  total  loss  of  to-day's  portion.  But  he  will  be  freed,  by  the  support 
of  his  fellows  and  of  the  union  funds,  from  the  necessity  of  accepting 
whatever  is  offered,  on  pain  of  beggary.  The  fear  that  if  he  refuses 
to  accept  certain  terms  his  neighbor  will  accept  them  will  also  be 
removed.  His  ignorance  of  market  conditions  will  be  partly  remedied, 
both  through  the  combination  of  the  knowledge  of  all  the  members  of 
the  union,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  the  broader  outlook  which  the  union 
oflScials,  wholly  or  partly  exempted  from  daily  application  to  manual 
work,  may  be  able  to  obtain.  The  whole  matter  of  bargaining  can  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  most  skillful;  and  the  officers  and  leaders  may 
develop  a  skill  in  bargaining,  by  constant  practice,  comparable  to  that 
of  their  opponents. 

Unified  action  involves  definite  rules  as  to  wages,  hours,  and  other 
conditions  of  work.  This  alleged  'Hyranny,"  or  interference  with 
the  "freedom"  of  the  members,  has  often  been  considered  one  of 
the  most  objectionable  features  of  the  unions.  There  are,  it  is  said, 
"honest  men  with  wives  and  families  to  support  who  are  willing  to 
work  for  one  and  two  dollars  a  day,  but  they  can't  get  it.     Why ! 
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Because  their  union  or  their  trust  won't  allow  them.  The  standard  is 
set  for  them,  and  if  they  don't  wait  and  starve  their  families  until  they 
can  reach  that  standard  they  can't  get  work  anywhere.  Eveiywhere 
they  go  they  are  met  by  the  same  condition  of  affairs,  all  over  our 
United  States.  A  workingman  can't  work  for  what  he  wants  to — he 
must  work  for  what  somebody  else  says  he  must  work  for."^ 

To  the  mind  of  the  union  man  the  fixing  of  minimum  wages  by  the 
union  does  not  seem  to  involve  any  diminution  of  his  libert3\  The 
union  brings  him  a  sense  of  greater  liberty.  When  he  dealt  as  an 
individual  with  his  employer,  he  had  to  accept  regulations  and  rates 
of  pay  which  he  had  little  or  no  voice  in  determining.  He  was  under 
an  industrial  authority  which  left  him  no  freedom  except  the  freedom 
to  leave  its  jurisdiction.  The  union  is  a  democratic  government  in 
which  he  has  an  equal  voice  with  every  other  member.  By  its  col- 
lective strength  it  is  able  to  exert  some  direct  influence  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  employment.  As  a  part  of  it,  the  individual  workman  feels 
that  he  has  a  voice  in  fixing  the  terms  on  which  he  works.  He 
exchanges  the  sense  of  subjection  to  the  employer  for  a  certain  sense 
of  free  action.  This  increase  of  freedom  is,  in  fact,  a  result  of  organi- 
zation which  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  minds  of  many  workingmen, 
and  which  some  of  them  mention  among  the  things  they  prize  the 
most. 

The  fixing  of  the  terms  of  employment  oi  consiaerable  numbers  of 
men  by  definite  and  general  rules  is  not  peculiar  to  labor  organizations. 
It  is  a  necessity  of  industry  upon  a  large  scale.  The  small  employer 
may  be  able  to  make  separate  bargains  with  individual  men;  but  the 
large  employer  must,  of  necessity,  classify  his  hands  and  fix  their  pay 
by  rule.  The  mere  setting  up  of  such  fixed  rules  is  not,  therefore, 
the  essence  of  the  complaint  against  the  labor  unions. 

When  wages  are  fixed  by  the  piece  the  necessity  of  uniform  rates 
is  evident.  A  uniform  price  per  piece  will  give  a  variable  rate  per 
day,  depending  on  the  efficiency  of  the  workers.  It  is  in  regard  to 
time  wages  that  fault  is  found  with  the  principle  of  the  union  rate. 
The  unions  try,  say  their  opponents,  to  reduce  all  men  to  a  common 
level;  and  a  common  level  is  of  necessity  the  level  of  the  slowest  and 
the  dullest. 

It  is  not  uniformity  of  daily  or  weekly  pay  which  unions  really 
desire.  The  unifonnity  which  they  seek  is  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  widespread  objection  to  the  piecework  system. 
Even  unions  whose  members  work  under  it  do  not  always  approve  of 
it.  But  this  is  because  it  is  felt  to  interfere  with  the  real  final  purpose 
of  the  organization — the  maintenance  and  the  increase  of  the  rate  of 
pay  per  unit  of  output.  Uniformity  of  pay  per  unit,  desirable  as  it  is 
in  itself,  is  chiefly  important  as  a  means  of  securing  higher  rates  of  pay. 
If,  under  the  circumstances  of  a  given  trade,  the  rate  per  unit  of  output 


^  'Telegram  to  Chicago  Evening  Poet  from  Philadelphia,  May  25,  1897. 
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seems  more  eflfectively  protected  by  the  time  system  than  by  the  pieceF- 
price  system,  the  time  system  will  be  preferred;  and  the  uniformity 
of  the  rate  per  unit  must  be  protected  under  it  by  such  means  as  are 
available. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  union  forbids  variations  of  time  wages.  The 
universal  policy,  where  time  wages  are  involved,  is  to  fix  a  minimum. 
In  most  unions  the  fixed  minimum  is  in  practice  the  actual  wage 
received  by  the  large  majority  of  the  membera;  but  the  union  leaders 
generally  profess  entire  willingness  that  the  employers  pay  more. 
Objection  is  sometimes  made  to  special  payment  for  mei*e  speed,  on  the 
ground  that  such  arrangements  are  intended  to  establish  an  abnormally 
fast  pace,  which  may  be  made  a  standard  for  the  whole.  But  for 
special  skill,  as  shown  in  the  quality  of  work,  or  in  the  ability  to  do 
pai'ticularly  difficult  jobs,  extra  payment  is  made  not  infrequently,  and 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  union  authorities. 

It  might  seem  to  be  possible  for  the  union  itself  to  fix  grades  of 
ability,  with  corresponding  differences  of  wages,  to  which  it  might 
assign  its  several  members;  but  the  universal  voice  of  the  union 
world  declares  this  to  be  impracticable.  Such  grading  could  not  be 
effected  without  jealousies  and  heartburnings.  In  a  purely  voluntary 
and  democratic  organization,  whose  strength  depends  upon  the  loyalty 
of  its  members,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  introduce  a  policy  so  heavy 
with  causes  of  discord.  On  the  other  hand,  to  permit  members  to  be 
assigned  to  different  grades  by  the  employers  would  be  to  revert  to 
the  individual  bargain;  and  the  tendency  would  be  to  reduce  the 
greater  part  of  the  members  to  the  lowest  gitule. 

In  a  few  exceptional  cases  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  minimum 
wage  is  waived.  This  is  done  of tenest  for  members  whose  hands  have 
lost  their  cunning  by  reason  of  advancing  years.  Some  unions  give 
special  consideration  to  the  cases  of  such  men,  when  they  request  it, 
and  authorize  them  to  accept  special  wage  rates  lower  than  the  regular 
minimum.  This  is  very  rarely  done,  however,  for  any  other  reason 
than  age.  Men  in  their  full  strength  must  take  their  chances  of  find- 
ing employment  at  the  rates  that  others  get. 

Time  wage  rates  have  been  greatly  increased  by  union  action,  but 
the  increase  of  the  rate  per  unit  of  product  has  been  by  no  means  so 
great.  In  two  ways  a  comparatively  stable  relation  is  maintained 
between  output  and  pay. 

In  the  first  place,  as  wages  go  up,  employers  find  that  it  does  not 
pay  them  to  keep  any  but  the  most  efficient  men.  The  weaker,  the 
slower,  the  less  skillful,  find  their  employment  more  and  more  pre- 
carious. They  hang  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  trade,  occupied  when 
business  is  active,  idle  when  it  is  dull.  In  the  end  they  leave  the 
occupation  altogether,  or  leave  the  union  and  work  at  nonunion  jobs, 
or  drift  away  to  places  where  wages  are  smaller  and  the  pace  is 
slower. 
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*In  the  second  place,  the  pick  of  the  men,  left  by  this  process  of 
selection,  increase  their  pace.  They  are  led  to  do  it  partly  by  a  sense 
of  satisfied  ambition  in  the  wages  they  are  getting,  and  partly  by  the 
fear  that  they  may  find  themselves  among  the  rejected.  In  such  unions 
as  those  of  the  bricklayers  of  New  York  City,  which  have  obtained  a 
considerable  increase  of  pay  within  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  men 
declare  that  the  pace  has  been  greatly  quickened. 

APPRENTICESHIP. 

The  entrance  to  a  trade  must  necessarily  be  through  a  period  of 
instruction  and  practice.  In  the  old  days  the  leanier  was  legally 
bound  to  a  master,  by  whose  side  he  worked,  from  whom  he  received 
personal  instruction  in  the  craft,  and  in  whose  house  he  usually 
lodged  and  ate. 

The  growth  of  the  great  industry  has  done  away  with  apprentice- 
ship of  the  old  type.  There  are  no  longer  masters  who  can  care  for 
apprentices  and  give  them  personal  instruction.  The  custom  of  legal 
indenturing  has  almost  disappeared.  It  is  a  custom  which  the  labor 
organizations,  so  far  as  their  attitude  can  be  judged  from  their  formal 
expressions,  look  back  to  with  a  unanimous  longing.  A  surprising 
number  of  the  unions  even  to  this  day^  have  in  their  written  constitu- 
tions expressions  of  desire  that  suitable  laws  for  the  indenturing  of 
apprentices  be  enacted,  and  that  the  custom  of  indenturing  be  renewed 
and  enforced. 

The  unions  complain  that  under  existing  conditions  it  too  often 
happens  that  trades  are  not  taught  or  learned  at  all.  A  boy  is  set  to 
feeding  a  machine,  and  feeds  it  day  by  day  and  month  after  month. 
He  is  gradually  advanced  from  simpler  to  more  complicated  opera- 
tions. He  remains,  however,  a  tender  of  machines,  and  never  becomes 
an  artisan.  The  evil  of  this  condition,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
union,  is  plain  enough.  The  workman  of  former  days  spent  years  in 
acquiring  a  general  and  thorough  knowledge  of  a  craft.  He  is  in 
danger  of  being  replaced  by  a  set  of  workmen,  none  of  whom  has 
passed  through  his  training  or  has  acquired  such  a  skill  as  his,  each  of 
whom  is  only  capable  of  tending  a  machine  which  has  usurped  a  part 
of  his  work,  but  all  of  whom  together  threaten  to  make  his  skill 
industrially  unnecessary  and  to  deprive  his  training  of  its  value. 
Machinery  and  the  division  of  labor  substitute  low-grade  for  high- 
grade  workmen.  Though  wages  for  the  same  grade  of  skill  may  be 
maintained,  or  may  even  rise,  wages  to  the  workmen  actually  engaged 
upon  a  given  product  tend,  it  is  declared,  to  fall. 

The  unions,  representing  the  interests  of  the  workmen  already 
engaged  in  the  trades,  could  not  fail,  therefore,  to  desire  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  system  of  apprenticeship.  Though  apprenticeship  enforced 
by  law  is  beyond  their  reach,  many  of  the  stronger  unions  are  able  to 
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maintain  something  like  it,  by  their  own  power,  within  the  spheres  of 
industry  which  they  control.  Wherever  it  is  possible,  the  unions 
require  that  entrance  to  their  ci*afts  be  through  an  apprenticeship  of 
three,  or  four,  or  five  years.  They  require  also  that  the  learner  be 
not  kept  upon  a  single  specialty,  but  that  he  be  given  a  broad  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  ti'ade. 

It  is  probable  that  the  immediate  interest  of  the  unions  leads  them, 
in  this  respect,  to  combat  in  some  degree  the  natural  evolution  of 
industry.  It  may  be  that  they  put  greater  restrictions  upon  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  than  the  industrial  interest  of  society  requires.  Though 
foremen  and  superintendents  ought  to  have  the  most  thorough  and 
complete  trade  tmining  which  they  can  obtain,  there  seems  to  be  a 
limit  to  the  extent  of  knowledge  which  an  ordinary  workman  can 
make  direct  economic  use  of.  There  is  little  demand  for  men  who 
are  capable  of  making  a  complete  shoe.  It  is  high  skill  and  dexterity 
in  some  one  minute  part  of  shoemaking  which  is  called  for  by  modern 
conditions. 

Something  may,  however,  be  said  from  the  higher  social  standpoint 
in  favor  of  the  broader  training  which  the  unions  try  to  insist  on.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  man  who  has  spent  four  years  in  acquiring 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  machinist's  ti*ade,  in  all  its  branches,  is 
likely  to  be  a  broader  man  and  a  better  citizen  of  the  Republic  than 
he  who  has  simply  pushed  pieces  of  iron  between  the  jaws  of  a 
machine.  It  is  not  altogether  certain  that  the  greatest  possible 
exploitation  of  low-skilled  labor  gives  the  greatest  possible  produc- 
tion of  material  wealth.  It  is  in  a  high  degree  doubtful  whether  such 
methods  of  production,  pushed  to  the  extreme,  result  in  the  highest 
social  well-being. 

There  is  another  kind  of  apprenticeship  rule  which  is  subjected  to 
more  frequent  and  severer  criticism.  This  is  the  restriction  of  the 
number  of  apprentices.  It  is  a  very  common  policy,  among  unions 
which  have  strength  enough  to  enforce  it,  to  forbid  employers  to  take 
on  more  apprentices  than  a  certain  limited  number,  generally  fixed  in 
some  definite  proportion  to  the  number  of  journeymen  employed. 
The  purpose  of  this  policy  is  unquestionably  to  diminish  the  competi- 
tion for  employment,  and  so  to  make  the  employment  of  the  present 
members  more  continuous  and  to  keep  their  wages  higher.  But  the 
partial  exclusion  of  American  youth  f  roL  the  skilled  trades  is  felt  by 
outsiders  to  be  not  only  unjust  to  the  individuals  whose  choice  of  an 
occupation  is  restricted,  but  in  broader  ways  injurious  to  society. 
There  necessarily  results,  it  is  argued,  an  increased  overcrowding  of 
the  less  skilled  occupations,  and  of  those  in  which  no  such  artificial 
restrictions  exist.  The  restriction  of  apprenticeship  can  not  be  intro- 
duced except  in  trades  in  which  the  workmen  have  already  obtained, 
through  their  skill  and  their  organizations,  a  considerable  strategic 
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advantage,  and  presumably  a  relatively  high  rate  of  wages.  A  forcible 
exclusion  of  new  recruits  from  such  trades  results  in  a  forcible  injection 
of  an  abnormal  number  of  recruits  into  other  occupations.  These 
other  occupations  are  presumably,  upon  the  average,  already  more 
crowded,  and  subject  to  lower  wage  rates  and  to  worse  conditions. 
The  artificial  and  abnormal  increase  of  recruits  to  them  tends  still 
further  to  lower  their  wages  and  their  conditions  of  employment. 

The  arguments  with  which  the  unions  support  the  restrictive  policy 
are  based  in  part  upon  the  same  considerations,  of  the  desirability  of 
thorough  instruction  in  a  trade,  which  have  already  been  referred  to. 
It  is  declared  that,  if  the  hiring  of  boys  is  absolutely  free,  the  less 
scrupulous  employers  get  boys  to  do  a  large  part  of  their  work.  Such 
employment  does  not  amount  to  an  apprenticeship.  It  is  not  meant, 
even  in  a  subordinate  degree,  to  teach  a  trade.  The  purpose  of  it  is 
to  get  work  done  at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  A  boy  is  kept  as  long  as 
he  will  consent  to  work  cheaply.  When  he  begins  to  set  a  value  upon 
himself  he  is  discharged  and  a  new  cheap  boy  is  hired.  Meantime, 
the  first  has  been  taught  no  trade.  He  has  simply  learned  a  few  sim- 
ple movements.  He  began  his  work  as  an  unskilled  laborer,  and  he  is 
still  an  unskilled  laborer  when  he  ends  it.  Such  practice  as  he  has 
obtained  will  be  of  trifling  value  to  him,  except  in  the  improbable  case 
of  his  getting  new  employment  almost  exactly  similar.  The  restric- 
tion of  the  number  of  apprentices  is  a  part  of  the  same  consistent 
policy,  says  the  unionist,  as  the  requirement  of  an  apprenticeship  of 
a  fixed  length.  It  is  essential  to  the  acquirement  by  the  youth  of  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  trade  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

The  hiring  of  an  excessive  number  of  boys,  it  is  maintained,  results 
in  inferior  work,  and  so  in  injury  to  the  public.  But,  worse  than 
that,  it  gives  us  idle  men  as  well  as  busy  children.  The  natural 
breadwinners  walk  the  streets,  while  boys,  who  should  be  in  school, 
take  their  places  at  the  bench  and  the  machine.  The  employers  who 
are  willing  to  follow  such  a  policy  are  able,  by  means  of  their  unfairly 
cheap  labor,  to  underbid  their  competitors,  and  force  them  out  of 
business,  or  compel  them  to  adopt  the  same  injurious  tactics.^ 

Common  as  it  is  to  make  rules  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices, 
there  is  some  question  how  much  effect  such  rules  produce  on  actual 
conditions.  The  new  recruits  to  most  trades  seem  to  come  chiefly,  it 
is  true,  from  places  where  the  trades  are  not  organized,  or  where  their 

'The  German  law  of  apprenticeship,  passed  in  1S97,  recognizes  the  evils  which  may 
arise  from  permitting  employers  to  take  apprentices  without  restriction.  The  local 
administrative  officers  are  authorized  to  order  any  employ er,  who  has  more  appren- 
tices than  the  size  of  his  business  justifies,  to  dismiss  some  of  them;  and  the 
Bundesrath  is  authorized  to  fix,  by  a  general  order,  a  limit  to  the  number  of  appren- 
tices which  a  single  establishment  may  employ  in  any  line  of  business.  According 
to  the  German  industrial  census  of  1S95, 12.6  percent  of  employers,  in  that  year,  had 
more  apprentices  than  journeymen. — LComtui,  Handworterbuch  der  Staatswissen- 
chaften,  second  edition,  1900,  Vol.  V,  p.  680.] 
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organizations  are  weak.  The  union  printing  offices  of  the  great  cities 
draw  their  recruits  from  the  country  offices.  The  ranks  of  the  city  car- 
penters are  filled  to  a  very  great  extent  with  men  of  country  training. 
But  one  nmy  recognize  this  fact  and  may  still  doubt  whether  the 
limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices  restricts,  in  a  marked  degree, 
the  entrance  to  most  ti*ades  of  young  persons  who  desire  to  follow 
them. 

In  the  first  place,  this  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  organized 
trades.  The  most  of  the  bank  clerks  of  New  York  City,  as  well  as  of 
the  printers  and  the  carpenters,  are  men  of  countrj^  training.  In  the 
second  place,  the  restrictions  of  the  unions  are  sometimes  ineffective, 
because  unnecessary.  At  least  one  witness,  an  employer,  stated  before 
the  Industrial  Commission  that  the  unions  in  his  trade  and  in  his  town, 
though  they  strenuously  insisted  upon  a  formal  limitation  of  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices,  fixed  so  high  a  limit  that  the  masters  had  not 
cared  to  take  as  many  apprentices  as  the  union  rules  allowed.^ 

The  disappearance  of  apprentices  seems  to  be  caused,  in  a  large 
propoi-tion  of  cases,  by  the  indisposition  of  the  masters  themselves  to 
take  apprentices,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  statement  just  referred 
to.  That  indisposition  may  itself  be  due  in  part  to  union  regulations, 
but  to  regulations  other  than  the  restriction  of  numbers.  The  great- 
est influence  is,  perhaps,  exerted  by  the  insistence  of  the  unions  upon 
the  comprehensive  teaching  of  a  trade.  Industry  on  a  great  scale  is 
based  upon  division  of  labor,  and  division  of  labor  means  specializa- 
tion. As  is  noted  above,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  employer  is  to 
keep  his  boy  employees  within  narrow  lines  of  work,  in  order  that 
they  may  quickly  attain  such  skill  as  will  bring  him  a  profit.  The 
union  prohibits  this.  It  insists  upon  thorough  and  broad  instruction 
in  the  craft.  It  is  this,  in  a  great  degree,  which  makes  it  not  worth 
while  to  employ  apprentices. 

While  insistence  upon  the  teaching  of  the  whole  trade  diminishes 
the  value  of  apprentices,  the  union  also  i*aises  the  cost  of  them.  It 
fixes  a  scale  of  wages  for  them  as  well  as  for  other  employees.  The 
scale  is,  of  course,  far  lower  than  that  for  journeymen;  yet  it  may  some- 
times prevent  employers  from  taking  apprentices,  when  they  would 
take  them,  notwithstandmg  the  necessity  of  giving  them  general 
instruction  in  the  trade,  if  they  could  pay  them  less. 

As  is  noted  elsewhere,  the  increasing  difficulty  of  giving  thorough 
industrial  training  in  the  shops  has  led  to  an  increasing  demand  for 
industrial  schools.  Such  schools  in  many  cases  offer  only  a  general 
tmining,  without  pretending  actually  to  teach  trades.  The  school- 
teaching  of  trades  seems  to  be  against  the  direct  interest  of  the  actual 
members  of  the  unions,  in  two  ways.  It  will  increase  the  number  of 
workmen  in  their  crafts,  and  so  will  increase  the  competition  for 

'  See  Reports  Industrial  Ck>mmi88ion,  Vol.  VII,  p.  852. 
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employment,  and  will  tend  to  make  wages  lower  and  employment  less 
constant.  Besides  this,  the  school-trained  boys  will  be  removed,  dur- 
ing the  formative  period,  from  the  union  atmosphere.  They  are  likely 
to  acquire  a  set  of  opinions  and  feelings  different  from  those  of  the 
shop,  and  to  be  less  readily  brought  to  the  union  point  of  view.  The 
unionist  may  naturally  fear  that  the  technical  schools  will  produce  a  crop 
of  nonunion  workmen^  and  will  make  united  action  for  the  betterment 
of  the  condition  of  the  workers  less  practicable.  Yet  the  organized 
workmen,  at  least  in  some  instances,  seem  to  appreciate  the  social 
value  of  training  of  this  kind,  and  to  be  ready  to  do  what  they  can  to 
promote  it.  The  agreements  between  the  masons  of  Boston  and  their 
employers  provide  that  both  parties  shall  join  in  an  effort  to  establish 
an  institution  in  Boston,  in  which  all  the  trades  shall  be  systematically 
taught,  and  that  when  such  a  school  is  established  they  will  unite  in 
the  oversight  and  care  of  it,  and  will  provide  in  their  rules  for  a 
reasonable  deduction  from  the  term  of  an  apprentice,  for  instruction 
received  there.* 

ATTITUDE  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  TOWARD  NONUNION  MEN. 

The  strength  of  a  trade  union  depends  on  its  comprehensiveness. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  desire  to  embrace  all  the  work- 
men of  its  craft.  Such  universality  is  not,  in  itself,  a  thing  which 
anyone  has  a  right  to  object  to.  The  courts  have,  however,  frequently 
questioned  the  propriety  of  the  methods  by  which  unions  sometimes 
try  to  promote  their  comprehensiveness. 

The  method  which  is  chiefly  condemned  is  the  exclusion  of  nonunion 
men  from  employment.  This  may  be  effected  bj'  established  custom 
or  by  formal  agreement  with  employers;  but  the  ultimate  foundation 
on  which  the  enforcement  of  it  rests  is  always  the  refusal  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  unions  to  work  with  nonunion  men  of  their  trades. 
Sometimes,  to  help  other  unions,  the  refusal  is  extended  to  nonunion 
men  of  other  ti-ades,  and  occasionally  to  work  upon  material  prepared 
by  nonunion  men. 

Many  motives  may  lead  a  man  to  keep  out  of  the  union.  He  may 
have  conscientious  scruples  against  the  organization  as  such,  or  against 
some  of  its  methods.  He  may  be  of  an  independent  temper,  and  his 
spirit  may  rebel  at  the  notion  of  permitting  his  economic  conduct  to 
be  determined  by  the  will  of  a  majority.  He  may  wholly  fail  to  assent 
to  that  notion  of  ti*ade  and  class  solidarity  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
all  effective  labor  organization.  He  may  have  had  personal  quarrels 
with  some  of  the  membera.  He  may  simply  think  it  not  woi*th  his 
while  to  pay  the  dues.     A  free  American  citizen  is  entitled  to  shape 

^  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VII,  p.  S53. 
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his  course  by  any  of  these  considerations.  To  force  hiin,  having 
such  opinions  and  desires,  to  act  contrary  to  them^  seems  at  firat 
thought  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  natural  liberty. 

A  strike  because  of  the  employment  of  nonunion  men  is  felt  by 
many  to  be  an  attack,  not  only  on  the  right  of  the  employer  to  man- 
age his  own  affairs,  but  also  on  the  right  of  the  nonunion  men  to  earn 
a  living  for  themselves  and  their  families  in  such  a  way  and  on  such 
terms  as  are  satisfactory  to  them.  It  seems  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  for  all  men.  The  members  of  the  unions,  it 
is  said,  arrogate  exclusive  privileges  to  themselves  and  deny  equal 
rights  to  others.  A  labor  union  is  a  trust,  whose  aggressive  conduct 
leaves  its  members  no  excuse  for  complaint  of  any  trust  or  association 
of  capitalists.' 

The  practice  of  attempting  to  procure  the  discharge  or  prevent  the 
employment  of  nonunion  men  has  been  brought  before  the  American 
courts  in  numerous  cases  in  recent  years.  In  most  instances  the  court 
decisions  have  held  that  such  action,  especially  where  it  seeks  to  bring 
about  the  discharge  of  those  already  in  employment,  is  unlawful, 
either  civilly  or  criminally.  It  has  even  been  held  by  the  court  of 
appeals  of  New  York  that  it  is  an  unlawful  conspiracy  to  procure  the 
discharge  of  employees  in  pursuance  of  a  written  agreement  between 
the  employer  and  the  union  that  only  union  men  shall  be  employed.' 
The  courts  usually  take  the  position  that  such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  unions  is  an  interference  with  the  liberty  both  of  the  employer 
and  of  the  workingman.  It  is  argued  that  every  employer  has  the 
right  to  hire  whom  he  will,  and  that  workingmen  have  the  right  to 
enter  any  lawful  employment.  To  compel  a  man  to  join  a  labor 
organization  against  his  will  is  also  considered  to  be  illegitimate 
coercion. 

The  highest  English  judicial  authority,  the  House  of  Lords,  has 
recently  held,  in  the  famous  case  of  Allen  v.  Flood,  that  workingmen 
have  the  right  to  refuse  to  labor  with  others  to  whom  they  object,  or, 
indeed,  to  refuse  to  labor  on  any  ground  which  seems  to  them  proper. 
The  question  whether  such  action  toward  obnoxious  employees  was 
ethically  justifiable,  or  whether  it  was  desirable  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  general  public  welfare,  was  not  discussed;  but  the  court  held 
that  the  motive  of  the  workingmen  in  their  action  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  its  legality.  Sevei*al  American  courts  have  very 
recently  followed  this  English  decision.'  The  legal  right  of  working- 
men  to  refuse  to  labor  with  others,  as  well  as  the  ethical  and  economic 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VII,  p.  757. 
"Curran  v,  Galen,  46  N.  E.  Eep.,  297,  298. 

•  Reform  Labor  Club  v.  Connaughton,  Bulletin  of  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, June,  1900,  p.  159;  National  Protective  Association  t*.  Cumming,  53  A  pp.  Div., 
227,  231,  232. 
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justification  of  such  action,  is  still  an  open  question,  as  to  which  marked 
diflferences  of  opinion  exist. 

From  the  ethical  and  economic  standpoint  the  presumption  must  be 
in  favor  of  any  conduct  which  does  not  evidently  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others.  There  is  no  such  evident  interference  in  a  mere 
refusal  to  work  with  a  certain  class  of  companions.  Union  and  non- 
union men  alike  ma}'  choose  those  whom  they  will  work  with.  It 
is  possible  that  a  refusal  of  cei*tain  companions  may  be  subject  to 
condemnation,  in  some  cases,  because  of  its  purpose  or  of  other  cir- 
cumstances. If,  for  instance,  the  real  object  of  the  refusal  wei'e  to 
inflict  an  injury,  it  could  not  be  justified.  But  it  is  important  to  notice 
that  the  condemnation  would  rest  on  the  object  proposed,  and  not  on 
the  mere  refusal  to  work,  in  itself.  The  question  is,  then.  What  is  the 
actual  object?  Do  union  men,  when  they  refuse  to  work  with  non- 
union i&ts,  try  maliciously  to  injui*e  others,  or  are  they  seeking  a 
legitimate  benefit  for  themselves? 

'  The  direct  object  is  to  strengthen  the  union,  by  making  it  clearly  to 
the  interest  of  outside  workmen  to  come  into  it.  Every  man's  judg- 
ment of  the  policy  under  discussion  will,  therefore,  be  largely  affected 
by  his  opinion  of  the  broad  purposes  of  the  unions  themselves,  and  by 
his  opinion  of  their  social  effects. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  tmde  union  is  to  increase  the  market  price 
of  that  kind  of  labor  which  the  members  have  to  sell.  As  soon  as  the 
union  acquires  a  partial  control  of  the  market,  strong  enough  to  have 
some  effect  upon  wages,  all  workingmen  in  the  ti'ade,  both  within  it 
and  without  it,  begin  to  profit  by  the  increase.  Workmen  outside 
may  gain  in  either  of  two  ways.  They  may  get  the  full  rate  which 
the  members  of  the  union  get,  or,  by  cutting  under  the  union  lutQ, 
they  may  secure  steadier  employment.  In  either  case  the  union  feels 
that  it  has  a  grievance  against  them. 

The  maintenance  of  the  union  organization,  through  which  the  wage 
is  upheld,  costs  time  and  trouble  and  money.  More  important  than 
anything  else,  it  involves  for  those  who  are  active  in  it  the  peril  of 
the  displeasure  of  their  employers  and  the  loss  of  their  livelihood.  If 
the  nonunion  man  secures  a  mte  of  wages  above  what  he  could  get  if 
the  union  did  not  exist,  the  members  of  the  union  feel  that  he  has 
made  a  gain  directly  at  their  expense.  They  have  sown  and  he  has 
reaped.  It  seems  to  them  to  be  required  by  fairness  that  he  share 
with  them  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  conditions  of  which  he  reaps 
the  benefit.  If  he  is  not  willing  to  share  the  burden,  it  seems  to  them 
only  just  that  he  should  be  excluded  from  the  gain. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  nonunion  men,  as  efficient  as  the  members  of 
the  union,  compete  for  employment  by  cutting  under  the  union  rates, 
there  is  a  great  weakening  of  the  collective  bargaining.  The  employer 
will  prefer  the  nonunion  to  the  union  man  because  he  is  cheaper. 
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Those  who  are  in  the  union  will  be  tempted  to  leave  it,  because  their 
chances  of  employment  will  be  greater  outside  than  in.  The  final 
result  of  the  process,  if  permitted  to  work  itself  out  freely,  will  be,  it 
is  declared,  the  destruction  of  the  organization  itself. 

The  intelligent  and  conscientious  unionist  accepts  this  argument  the 
more  readily  because  he  looks  beyond  his  personal  interest  to  the 
interest  of  his  trade  and  of  the  whole  working  class.  The  elevation, 
first  of  his  immediate  fellow-workmen,  and  afterwards  of  all  wage 
earners,  is  the  ideal  which  he  sets  before  him.  He  believes  that  no  other 
change,  no  increase  of  scientific  knowledge,  no  ennoblement  of  art,  no 
multiplication  of  material  wealth,  can  be  compared  to  this  in  its  impor- 
tance to  the  social  body.  He  may  or  may  not  believe  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  for  radical  improvement  to  changes  of  the  laws.  In  any 
case  the  thing  that  seems  to  his  mind  to  give  the  best  promise  of 
immediate  i-esults  is  the  organization  of  labor.  It  follows  that  it  is 
every  man's  dutj'^,  in  his  view,  and  in  jmrticular  the  duty  of  every 
wage  earner,  to  strengthen  the  labor  organizations.  The  workingman 
who  stands  aloof  is  often  felt  to  be  a  recreant  to  his  social  obligations* 
and  a  traitor  to  his  fellow-workmen  and  to  his  class. 

There  is  beyond  question  much  force  in  the  argument  of  the  union 
men  in  defense  of  tlieir  attempt  to  exclude  othei*s  from  employment. 
The  union  can  exercise  little  control  over  the  conditions  of  labor  if 
there  is  a  large  body  of  unorganized  men  in  the  trade  who  do  not  join 
in  collective  bargaining,  but  who  are  willing  to  accept  inferior  con- 
ditions. If  workingmen,  perhaps  through  misunderstanding  of  the 
advantages  which  organization  may  bring  them,  are  unwilling  to  join 
in  the  collective  cause,  there  is  much  excuse  for  the  endeavor  to  make 
their  conditions  such  as  to  alter  that  determination.  So  long  as  the 
actions  of  labor  organizations  in  this  direction  are  peaceful,  without 
intimidation  or  physical  violence,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  they  should 
be  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  law. 

The  attempt  to  compel  employei*s  to  hire  only  union  men  may  evi- 
dently be  poor  policy  for  labor  organizations  which  have  not  yet 
strength  enough  to  enforce  the  demand.  The  animosity  of  employers 
is  likely  to  be  aroused  by  what  seems  to  them  dictation.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that,  in  a  very  large  number  of  establishments, 
in  many  tirades,  employers — apparently  with  little  objection — enter 
into  agreements  for  the  exclusive  employment  of  union  men.  Yet  it 
is  obviously  desirable  that  the  unions  should  rely,  so  far  as  possible, 
upon  persuading  their  fellow-workmen  of  the  advantages  of  oi*ganiza- 
tion,  and  upon  persuading  employers  of  the  superior  eflSciency  and 
regularity  of  union  labor,  rather  than  upon  more  coercive  methods* 

The  attempt  of  labor  organizations  to  make  their  membership  as 
comprehensive  as  possible  is  materially  different  in  chai*acter  from  the 
attempt,  less  frequently  made,  to  exclude  persons  altogether  from  the 
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trade.  If  the  union  is  willing  to  receive  any  competent  person  into 
its  ranks,  no  man  can  complain  of  being  absolutely  deprived  of  work 
because  union  men  refuse  to  work  with  him  so  long  as  he  fails  to  join 
the  organization.  When,  however,  a  union  has  established  a  sub- 
stantial control  of  its  special  kind  of  labor,  the  temptation  arises  to 
restrict  the  number  of  members.  This  is  occasionally  done  by  an  abso- 
lute refusal  to  receive  new  candidates.*  Such  action  is^  however, 
rare;  the  forms  in  which  this  tendency  more  commonly  appears  are 
restriction  on  apprenticeship  and  high  initiation  fees. 

LIMITATION   OF  OUTPUT. 

The  workman  sells  his  labor  for  certain  days  or  certain  hours.  The 
natural  desire  of  the  buyer  is  to  get  the  greatest  possible  economic 
eflFect.     The  seller  desires  to  give  the  least  possible  exertion. 

That  the  tendency  of  workingmen  is  to  restrict  the  output  of  their 
labor  within  more  or  less  definite  limits,  which  they  have  come  to  con- 
sider right  and  just,  is  undeniable.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that 
the  effective  force  of  this  tendency  varies  with  the  efficiency  of  labor 
organization.  The  trade  unions  of  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  have 
always  been  relatively  stronger  than  those  of  America,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  tendency  to  fix  definite  limitations  to  the  perf omiance  of  each 
workman  has  been  stronger  there.  One  standard  conti-ast  between 
industrial  conditions  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  is  the 
greater  freedom  of  the  American  workman  from  restri(;tive  rules.  To 
it  is  often  attributed,  in  a  large  degree,  his  greater  activity  and  effect- 
iveness. The  alleged  decline  of  British  industry  is  often  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  unions,  by  reason  of  their  limitation  of  the  product  of  their 
members. 

It  is  true  that  the  limitation  of  output  is  not  effected  by  means  of 
definite  rules,  except  where  labor  organizations  exist.  It  is  only 
through  some  sort  of  organization  that  such  rules  could  be  estabished; 
but  such  rules,  when  unions  frame  them,  only  put  into  definite  form 
desires  and  tendencies  which  have  previously  existed.  They  may  be 
only  the  expression  of  old  traditions  of  the  trade.  The  nonunion 
machinist  is  almost  as  strenuous  as  the  unionist  against'  the  running 
of  two  machines  by  one  man. 

The  ground  on  which  workingmen  of tenest  defend  the  restriction  of 
output  is  the  need  of  protecting  themselves  from  excessive  and  injuri- 
ous exertion.  The  stress  and  strain  of  work  at  high  tension  is  declared 
in  some  trades  to  have  reached  a  point  which  noticeably  shortens  the 
working  life  of  the  men.     This  is  the  complaint  of  the  flint  glass  bottle 

'For  instance,  the  stonecutters'  anion  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  resolved  in  May,  1889,  to 
admit  no  more  members  for  one  year.  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Vol. 
XVII,  p.  571.    For  exclusion  of  particular  men,  see  Vol,  VII,  p.  702. 
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blowers,  who  formerly  had  a  strict  limitation  of  output,  but  gave  it 
up  some  years  ago.  They  are  piece  workers,  and  the  spur  is  the  desire 
of  each  man  to  get  the  highest  possible  daily  wage.  The  skilled  work- 
men in  the  steel  mills  are  also  piece  workers.  In  the  rolling  of  black 
plate  for  tinning  the  daily  output  of  30-gauge,  per  man,  in  1893  and 
1894,  is  said  to  have  been  about  3,600  to  3,900  pounds.  The  union  has 
a  limit  for  .the  day's  work;  but  it  was  raised  successively  to  5,250  and 
to  5,750  pounds,  and  the  president  of  the  union  testified,  in  1899,  that 
he  was  satisfied  that  some  men  were  making,  ^illegitimately,"  as  much 
as  7,500  pounds  in  the  8-hour  day.  Such  a  man,  he  declared,  ^^does 
not  consider  himself  physically,  morally,  or  any  other  way.  He  does 
not  consider  the  evil  effect  he  is  having  upon  his  trade.  He  has  no 
regard  for  his  children  who  may  follow  after  him."* 

Under  a  time- wage  system  the  spur  to  overexertion  comes  directly 
from  the  masters.  Aside  from  direct  and  brutal  driving,  which  is 
sometimes  charged,  the  workmen  point  out  various  devices  by  which, 
as  they  allege^  employers  try  to  get  increased  amounts  of  work:  the 
hiring  of  especially  capable  men,  by  extra  payment,  to  set  a  pace 
which  others  can  be  directly  compelled  to  follow,  if  anything  like 
team  work  is  involved,  or  which  can  be  held  up  as  an  example  that 
they  must  copy;  in  some  sorts  of  machine  work,  the  speeding  up 
of  the  machinery;  in  others,  increase  in  the  size  of  the  machines; 
in  others  again,  the  setting  of  one  worker  to  tend  two  or  more 
machines. 

On  the  employers'  side  it  is  denied  that  the  increase  of  the  size  of 
machines,  or  of  their  speed,  or  the  placing  of  two  or  more  under  the 
charge  of  one  person,  necessarily  involves  an  increase  of  exertion.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  these  changes  are  the  direct  result  of  the  more 
perfect  and  more  automatic  working  of  the  machines,  and  of  the  less 
attention  which  they  consequently  require.  It  is  the  unanimous  asser- 
tion of  the  workmen,  however,  that  these  changes,  taken  together,  do 
involve  an  increase  of  strain.  The  physical  exertion  may  be  no  greater, 
or  may  even  be  less;  but,  it  is  declared,  the  strain  upon  the  attention 
is  such  as  to  involve  increased  exhaustion  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  a 
shortening  of  a  man's  working  life. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  man's  industrial  life  may  be  short- 
ened, not  only  by  hastening  his  absolute  deterioration,  but  also  by 
raising  the  standard  of  efficiency.  As  the  pace  increases  the  number 
of  men  that  can  maintain  it  diminishes.  Men  a  little  past  the  prime 
of  life,  who  would  be  able  for  years  yet  to  do  effective  work,  find 
themselves  forced  out  of  the  industrial  field  because  they  are  no  longer 
capable  of  the  intense  application  and  the  rapidity  of  movement  which 
existing  standards  require. 

'  Reports  of  the  Industrial  (DommisBion,  Vol.  VII,  p.  393.  See  also,  in  the  same 
volume,  p.  927. 
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The  workingmen  not  inf  i*equently  allege  a^  an  additional  argument 
against  too  great  rapidity  that  it  is  incompatible  with  excellence  of 
work.  A  personal  motive,  which  unquestionably  plays  its  part  at 
times,  though  it  may  not  often  be  avowed,  is  the  desire  to  ^^  nurse  a 
job'' — to  make  one's  employment  last. 

It  may  be  that  broader  economic  ideas  have  the  greatest  real  influ- 
ence in  determining  the  limitation  of  work.  These  ideas  have  as  their 
center  the  desire  to  maintain  and  to  increase  wages.  There  are  sev- 
eral ways  in  which  the  limitation  is  thought  by  some  workmen  to  con- 
tribute to  this  result 

In  the  first  place,  restriction  is  conceived  to  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  direct  lowering  of  the  standard  rate  of  pay.  The  standard 
rate,  whatever  terms  may  be  used  in  stating  it,  means  at  bottom  so 
much  pay  for  so  much  output.  To  permit  individuals  to  give,  for  any 
certain  payment,  a  larger  product  than  the  standard  current  in  the 
trade,  is  to  revert  at  once  to  the  individual  bargain.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  individual  competition  is  introduced  through  cut- 
ting the  price  of  a  day's  work  or  through  increasing  the  amount  of  it. 
The  one  process,  as  well  as  the  other,  destroys  the  effectiveness  of  the 
union  rate,  and  will  end  by  compelling  each  worker  to  deal  with  the 
employer  as  best  he  may  in  his  individual  weakness. 

If  a  few  individuals  increase  their  speed,  their  pace  tends,  it  is 
declared,  to  become  the  standard  pace  in  the  tmde.  If  the  work  is  by 
the  day,  there  is  no  tendency  to  a  corresponding  increase  of  wages. 
The  workmen  assert  that  the  case  is  nearly  the  same,  in  the  long  run, 
if  the  work  is  by  the  piece.  Under  piece  rates  there  is,  of  course, 
an  increase  of  daily  wages  at  first,  if  the  pace  is  increased.  But  eveiy 
employer  has  in  his  mind  a  more  or  less  definite  standard  of  just 
wages  for  each  kind  of  service.  If  the  piece  workers  begin  to  earn 
more  than  he  considers  fair,  he  will  cut  down  the  piece  prices.  In 
the  end  the  men  will  work  harder  than  before,  and  will  get  no  more 
for  it.  Here,  therefore,  as  well  as  under  the  day-wage  system,  the 
standard  rate  is  best  maintained,  the  workmen  think,  by  keeping 
within  certain  standard  limits  of  performance. 

In  a  less  direct  way  the  limitation  of  output  is  conceived  to  affect 
wages  by  providing  work  for  the  unemployed.  The  competition  of  the 
unemployed  is  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  raising  wages.  If  work 
can  be  found  for  them,  jobs  may  be  made  to  hunt  men  instead  of  men's 
hunting  jobs.  If  those  who  are  employed  work  excessivel}'^,  it  is 
claimed,  they  selfishly  take  to  themselves  work  which  ought  to  be  left 
for  the  less  fortunate.  To  state  the  case  in  the  converse  foim,  if  the 
output  of  those  who  are  employed  is  restricted,  room  may  be  made  for 
all  who  want  employment.  This  is  a  proposal  of  kindness  and  charity; 
but  it  is  also  a  proposal  of  good  policy  for  those  who  are  already  at 
work.    If  the  masters  knew  that  there  were  no  idle  hands  to  take  the 
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place  of  those  they  have,  they  would  be  anxious  to  keep  their  men, 
and  the  men  rather  than  the  employers  would  be  the  dictators  of  wages. 
The  aggregate  share  of  the  product  which  goes  to  the  wage  workers 
would  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  share  which  goes  to  other 
classes. 

Another  economic  argument  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  overproduc- 
tion. It  is  because  more  goods  are  made  than  can  be  bought  by 
people  who  want  to  buy  them,  it  is  argued,  that  the  mills  have  to  stop 
working,  and  widespread  industrial  depression  occurs.  So  far  as 
restriction  of  individual  output  would  increase  the  aggregate  share  of 
the  wage-earners  in  the  social  product,  it  would  modify  the  tendency 
to  industrial  depression,  by  increasing  consumption;  for  almost  all 
which  the  wage-earners  are  able  to  get  is  immediately  consumed.  But, 
beyond  that,  overproduction  would  be  directly  diminished  by  so  much 
as  each  individual  worker  should  diminish  his  own  product. 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  economic  argument,  which  seems  to  be 
especially  prominent  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  doubtless  aflfects  in 
a  less  degree  the  policy  of  some  American  unions.  In  it,  labor  is 
conceived  as  a  commodity,  offered  in  the  market  like  other  commod- 
ities. Whatever  increases  the  supply  tends  to  lower  the  price.  But 
if  four  men  do  each  a  fourth  more  work  than  has  been  customary  in 
the  occupation,  the  effect  is  exactly  the  same,  it  is  argued,  as  if  the 
labor  of  a  new  man  were  thrown  upon  the  market.  The  market  value 
of  each  unit  of  labor  will  be  lowered.  Employment  will  be  harder  to 
get,  and  less  regular. 

So  far  as  restriction  of  product  is  designed  to  avoid  excessive  strain 
and  to  preserve  the  health  and  strength  of  the  workers,  the  object  is 
legitimate,  and  the  method  might  be  sanctioned  if  there  were  no 
better;  but  the  same  end  may  be  attained  in  another  way,  which  is 
more  advantageous  to  the  worker  himself  and  which  offers  less  ground 
for  condemnation.  Deliberate  slackening  of  activity  seems  directly 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  industry,  and  it  alienates  the  sympathy 
of  every  one  outside  the  wage-earning  class.  Diminution  of  working 
hours  brings  as  great  physical  relief  to  the  worker,  and  it  offers  social 
advantages  which  men  of  every  class  can  appreciate.  The  enjoyment 
of  home,  the  opportunity  for  intellectual  cultivation,  the  possibility 
of  stimulating  new  and  higher  desires — these  things  are  visible  to  all 
and  approved  by  all. 

Efforts  on  the  part  of  employers  to  restrict  output  in  order  to 
enhance  prices  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  although,  like  similar 
efforts  on  the  part  of  workingmen,  they  are  usually  disapproved  by 
economists  and  by  the  general  public.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  the  long  run  the  interests  of  all  classes  will  best  be  promoted  by 
making  the  aggregate  production  of  wealth  as  great  as  possible,  so 
long  as  the  workmen  are  not  crowded  beyond  their  strength.     Cer- 
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tainly  any  general  attempt  to  reduce  the  efficiency  of  American  labor 
will  check  the  progress  of  our  industries,  and  will  hamper  us  in  com- 
petition with  the  other  great  producing  nations.  The  high  produc- 
tivity of  our  industries  at  the  present  time  is  in  part  due  to  the 
superior  methods  and  machinery  used,  but  also  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  greater  energy  and  skill  of  the  American  laborer.  That  high 
degree  of  energy  and  skill  is  the  cause,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  higher 
wages  which  American  workingmen  usually  receive. 

ATTITUDE     OP     LABOR     ORGANIZATIONS     TOWARD     LABOR-SAVING 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ever  since  the  era  of  machine  industry  began,  many,  perhaps  most, 
workmen,  organized  and  unorganized  alike,  have  looked  at  every 
labor-saving  improvement  with  dislike.  In  the  early  days  working- 
men  frequently  broke  the  machines  and  drove  away  the  inventors  and 
the  users.  Later,  labor  organizations  in  many  instances  devised 
rules  to  shut  out  machinery  when  they  could,  or  to  diminish  its  effi- 
ciency when  they  could  not  shut  it  out.  The  experience  of  a  hundred 
years  has  shown  that  machinery  can  not  be  kept  out,  and  that  its  intro- 
duction can  be  little,  if  at  all,  retarded  by  such  efforts  of  workingmen. 
Actual  attempts  to  keep  it  out  have,  therefore,  almost  ceased,  and 
rules  tending  to  limit  the  efficiency  of  improved  machinery  are  rarely 
found.  Such  rules  regarding  the  limitation  of  output  as  do  exist 
originate  mostly  in  some  other  purpose  than  that  of  hampering  the 
course  of  invention.  Nevertheless  the  old  feeling  against  improved 
machinery  still  exists  among  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  class, 
and  manifests  itself  whenever  there  is  a  chance  for  it.  The  phe- 
nomenon is  not  characteristic  of  trade  unions,  but  mther  of  the  entire 
working  class. 

That  improvements  in  machinery  and  means  of  production  have  been 
ultimately  advantageous  to  workingmen,  as  well  as  to  all  other  classes 
of  society,  is  a  proposition  which  scarcely  requires  argument.  The 
immensely  rapid  improvement  in  the  means  of  production  during  the 
past  century  meant  an  immense  increase  in  the  available  product  for 
distiibution.  Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  equality  of  the 
division  of  this  increased  product  between  different  classes  of  society, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  absolute  income  of  the  working  class  has 
been  greatly  increased  through  inventions  and  improved  methods. 
The  most  intelligent  working  people  usually  recognize  this  fact. 
They  realize  that  improved  methods  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  prod- 
ucts, and  to  make  them  more  accessible  to  workingmen  as  well  as  to 
other  consumers.  It  is  also  recognized,  further,  that  in  many 
instances  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  product  leads  to  such  an 
increase  of  demand  for  it  as  ultimately  to  permit  the  employment  of 
as  many  persons  in  the  trade  as  were  required  before. 
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Even  where  there  is  a  recognition  among  workingmen  of  the  ulti- 
mate advantages  of  labor-saving  machinery,  their  hostile  attitude 
toward  the  machine  is  not  always  abandoned.  The  key  to  this  puzzle 
lies  in  the  difference  between  the  *'long  run"  and  the  "short  run." 
The  ultimate  effects  of  an  industrial  change  upon  a  trade  as  a  whole 
are  one  thing;  the  effects  upon  the  individuals  who  are  working  at  the 
trade  when  the  change  comes  are  quite  another.  The  linotype  may  so 
cheapen  printing  as  ultimately  to  increase,  or  at  least  not  to  diminish, 
the  number  of  printers  employed;  but  if  a  fourth  of  the  compositors 
are  thrown  out  of  work  when  the  linotype  is  introduced,  they  must 
find  means  to  live  while  the  ultimate  result  is  working  itself  out. 

In  two  ways  the  machine  may  throw  the  workman  out.  It  may  so 
far  "save"  or  replace  the  labor  of  men  that  less  persons  will  be 
employed  in  the  industry;  or  it  may  save  skill,  and  enable  cheaper 
and  less  skilled  hands  to  displace  the  more  skillful  and  expensive.  In 
cotton  spinning,  the  ring  frame,  worked  by  women,  is  crowding  out 
the  mule,  with  its  high-skilled  male  spinners;  and  in  the  machine- 
building  trade  itself,  many  operations  which  formerly  required  trained 
mechanics  can  now  be  performed  by  automatic  machines  with  the  help 
of  laborers  of  relatively  slight  and  narrow  skill.  Similar  results  have 
been  referred  to,  in  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  in 
wagon  manufacture,  glass  blowing,  stonecutting,  and  iron  founding. 

Even  if  the  high-grade  workman  retains  his  employment,  he  is 
likely  to  find  himself  subjected  to  a  loss.  His  skill,  at  the  best,  is 
deprived  of  some  of  its  value,  perhaps  a  large  part,  by  the  introduction 
of  the  machine.  The  hand  compositor  has  a  fund  of  knowledge  which 
will  help  him  if  he  gets  a  place  at  the  linotype;  but  the  dexterity  of 
his  fingers  loses  its  market  value.  The  hand  shoemaker,  when  his 
trade  began  to  be  supplanted  by  factory  work,  had  a  certain  superior- 
ity over  persons  unconnected  with  the  trade  if  he  went  into  the 
factory;  but  he  would  not  have  in  the  factory  anything  like  the 
advantage  which  years  of  apprenticeship  and  practice  had  given  him 
in  his  handicraft. 

These  considerations,  which  have  often  received  too  little  recog- 
nition from  persons  outside  the  wage-earning  class,  have  always  been 
instinctively  recognized,  if  they  have  not  been  clearly  formulated,  by 
the  wage  earners  themselves.  The  interest  of  the  man  who  sees  a 
machine  invading  his  craft  and  threatening  to  rob  him  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  his  skill  is  little  affected  by  the  results  which  the  intro- 
duction of  the  machine  ma}^  exert  twenty  years  hence  upon  society, 
upon  his  trade,  or  even  upon  his  children.  He  is  concerned  with 
getting  bre>ad  and  shelter  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

Leaving  aside  the  cases  in  which  the  introduction  of  new  machinery 
or  methods  results  in  an  absolute  lowering  of  the  condition  of  the 
workers  in  an  industiy,  it  is  the  instinctive  and  universal  feeling  of 
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employers,  until  they  have  been  educated  by  a  long  course  of  contro- 
versy, that  the  workmen  ought  to  be  satisfied  if  they  receive  the  same 
daily  or  weekly  wage  as  before.  The  whole  benefit  of  the  increased 
production,  it  is  assumed,  ought  to  go  to  the  employers,  until  compe- 
tition compels  the  sharing  of  it  among  consumers  by  means  of  lower 
prices.  The  employers  are  not  even  ready  to  take  account  of  any 
increased  strain  or  increased  intensity  of  work  which  the  machine  may 
call  for.  The  workmen,  on  the  other  hand,  are  likely  to  assume  with 
equal  confidence  that  the  machinery  ought  not  to  cause  any  reduction 
of  the  total  cost  of  each  unit  of  product;  that  is,  they  assume  that  the 
wages  paid  for  the  production  of  each  unit  ought  to  be  the  same  as 
before,  less  only  such  an  allowance  as  will  compensate  the  employer 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  machinery  and  for  the  interest  on  its  cost.^ 

Neither  of  these  assumptions  seems  capable  of  being  reasonably 
maintained.  A  considerable  share  of  the  gain  ought  to  go  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  employer.  If  he  got  none,  he  would  have  no  in- 
centive to  introduce  the  improvements ;  and  so  far  as  competition  is 
really  free,  the  share  which  he  gets  will  presently  cease  to  remain  in 
his  hands,  and  will  thereafter  be  divided  among  the  consumers.  This 
result  will  give  the  widest  possible  diffusion  of  the  benefits  of  the 
improvement;  and  the  attainment  of  it,  at  least  with  regard  to  some 
considerable  part  of  the  increase  of  productive  power,  may  be  assumed 
to  give  the  greatest  possible  social  gain. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  interests  of  society  will  be  best  pro- 
moted by  throwing  the  whole  gain,  first  into  the  hands  of  the  employ- 
ers, and  afterwards  into  those  of  the  consumers.  It  is  not  to  say  that 
such  a  result  would  serve  the  ends  of  justice. 

So  far  as  any  notion  of  justice,  as  applied  to  rates  of  wages,  can  be 
formulated,  it  would  seem  at  least  to  involve  the  requirement  that  any 
increased  strain  be  conipensated  by  increased  pay.  While  the  course 
of  improvement  tends  to  narrow  the  range  of  necessary  skill,  and  in 
some  cases  makes  it  possible  to  introduce  a  lower  grade  of  workers,  it 
often  aggravates  the  actual  intensity  and  strain  of  the  work.  There 
may  be  an  actual  increase  of  physical  exertion.  The  undercutting 
machines,  which  are  being  so  rapidly  introduced  in  the  bituminous 

'Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  said  in  1901:  **I  don't 
believe  that  a  machine-mining  price  that  is  based  upon  any  per  cent  of  the  pick  price 
is  fair.  I  contend  now,  as  I  did  last  year,  that  if  7  or  10  or  5  cents  a  ton  will  pay  for 
equipping  a  mine  with  machines  when  the  price  is  49  cents  a  ton,  the  same  price 
wonld  pay  for  equipping  a  mine  if  the  price  for  pick  mining  was  a  dollar  a  ton." 
Mr.  Mitchell  afterwards  said,  however,  that  he  did  not  mean  that  the  operator 
should  have  no  allowance  beyond  the  cost  of  the  machine.  ''I  want  to  be  quoted 
exactly.  I  said  'equipment  and  maintenance,'  and  I  did  not  say  that  ought  to  be 
the  differential.  I  said  it  should  be  a  fixed  or  stationary  differential." — [Report  of 
the  Fourth  Annual  Joint  Conference  of  Coal  Miners  and  Operators  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  31  to  February  9,  1901, 
pp.  58,  61.] 
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coal  mines,  have  to  be  held  steady  by  the  miner,  partly  by  the  sti*en^th 
of  his  arm  and  partly  by  the  weight  of  his  body.  To  hold  one  of 
them  is  said  to  be  far  more  exhausting  than  to  handle  the  pick,  because 
of  their  violent  and  incessant  jar.  In  general,  however,  the  strain 
which  n^achinery  imposes  is  the  strain  of  constant,  unswerving,  and 
monotonous  attention.  With  every  improvement  of  the  mule  and  the 
power  loom  the  worker  has  taken  charge  of  more  spindles  and  more 
shuttles,  and  the  speed  has  been  increased;  and  the  unanimous  asser- 
tion of  the  workmen  is  that  the  change  has  progressively  increased 
the  demands  of  the  work.  The  hand  shoemaker,  turning  from  one 
operation  to  another  as  his  work  progressed,  and  varying  his  task 
with  sundry  necessary  preparations,  had  a  less  exhausting  day  than 
the  shoe-factory  operative.  The  clothing  maker,  who  sits  week  after 
week  and  sews  a  single  seam  on  each  of  an  endless  succession  of  coats, 
leads  a  more  nerve- wearing  life  than  the  tailor  who  makes  a  complete 
garment.  Ever}'  such  change,  by  which  the  physical  or  the  nervous 
strain  of  labor  is  increased,  ought,  it  should  seem,  to  be  accompanied 
with  an  increase  of  time  wages. 

From  the  social  standpoint,  justice  might  also  seem  to  require  com- 
pensation for  the  destruction  of  the  value  of  special  skill.  When  a 
man  has  devoted  years  to  the  acquirement  of  an  ability,  he  may  be 
excused  for  feeling  that  he  has  a  vested  right  in  his  income  from  the 
use  of  it.  This  feeling,  indeed,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  machine- 
breaking  and  the  other  less  violent  means  by  which  men  have  under- 
taken to  maintain  their  hold  on  work  which  they  have  felt  belonged  to 
them. 

Without  acknowledging  the  validity  of  this  idea,  may  it  not  be 
admitted  that  a  disappointment  of  the  reasonable  expectations  on 
which  the  actions  of  men  have  been  based  is  always  a  social  mis- 
fortune? It  is  not  a  wrong,  unless  either  government  or  particular 
men  can  be  held  responsible  both  for  the  expectations  and  for  the 
disappointment  of  them.^     Yet  any  means  by  which  such  disappoint- 

'  Compensation  for  workmen  who  lost  their  employment,  and  were  obliged  to  leave 
their  homes,  through  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  was  provided  by 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  when  it  established  the  Metropolitan  Water  Commia- 
sion  of  Boston.  The  act  is  perhaps  unique  in  American  legislation.  It  provided  that 
any  resident  of  West  Boylston  (a  village  to  be  destroyed  under  the  act),  obliged  to 
seek  employment  elsewhere  by  reason  of  the  taking  of  his  employer's  plant  for  res- 
ervoir purposes,  might  within  one  year  file  a  claim  for  damages  with  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Commission,  and  if  it  was  not  settled  in* 60  days  might  bring  a  bill  in  equity 
in  the  superior  court.  Any  number  of  persons  might  unite  in  such  bill.  The  court 
should  decree  actual  damages  suffered,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  the  applicant's 
wages  for  6  months  at  the  rate  of  wages  paid  him  for  the  last  6  months  prior  to  such 
suspension  of  employment  To  be  entitled  to  compensation,  the  claimant  must  have 
been  continuously  employed  in  the  town  from  the  passage  of  the  act  "to  provide  for 
a  metropolitan  water  supply"  to  the  taking  of  his  employer's  property. — [Acts  of 
1896,  eh.  450.] 
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ment  can  be  minimized — in  the  present  case,  any  means  by  which, 
without  checking  technical  progress,  the  hardships  which  progress 
involves  can  be  made  less  severe — must  be  regarded  as  accordant  with 
the  true  interests  of  society. 

Finally,  the  wage-earners  are  the  class  of  society  whose  economic 
position  is  weakest.  This  fact  alone  might  justify  the  opinion  that 
whatever  strengthens  their  economic  position  is,  so  far,  likely  to 
increase  the  aggregate  strength  and  to  promote  the  aggregate  well- 
being  of  society. 

Waiving  any  possible  question  of  changes  in  laws  and  social  arrange- 
ments, by  which  it  might  be  attempted  either  to  exempt  labor  from 
bargam  and  sale  in  the  market  or  essentially  to  alter  the  market  con- 
ditions, the  only  way  in  which  the  workmen  in  a  particular  trade  can, 
by  their  own  action,  avoid  the  immediate  hardship  that  results  from 
improvement  of  machinery  and  methods  in  their  own  craft  seems  to 
be  by  united  action,  taken  through  some  such  organization  as  a  trade 
union.  It  is  believed  to  be  impossible  to  point  out  any  instance  in 
which  unorganized  workmen  have  received  any  immediate  and  visible 
benefit  from  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  in  their  trade.  Any 
number  of  instances  might  be  pointed  out  in  which  they  have  suf- 
fered immediate  and  visible  damage.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  possi- 
ble, however,  by  wise  and  united  action,  to  secure  a  portion  of  the 
benefits  of  machinery  for  the  workmen  immediately  concerned,  while 
leaving  other  portions  to  be  divided  between  the  employer  and  society 
in  general. 

Granting  the  actual  introduction  of  machinery,  two  main  lines  of 
policy  in  meeting  it  are  open  to  workingmen  and  their  organizations. 
The  possessors  of  the  skill  which  the  older  processes  require  may 
undertake  to  maintain  the  old  processes,  in  competition  with  the  new, 
by  reducing  their  rate  of  pay.  This  is  the  course  which  is  likely  to 
be  adopted  by  unorganized  and  uninstructed  workers.  It  is  the  course 
which  was  followed  by  the  hand  weavers  of  England  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  their  miserable  decay  furnishes  the  classical 
example  of  the  folly  of  it.  They  undertook,  by  lengthening  their 
hours  and  increasing  their  speed,  to  compete  in  price  with  the  products 
of  the  power  loom.  As  the  power  loom  was  progressively  improved, 
the  quality  of  its  products  rose  and  the  prices  of  them  fell.  As  the 
haste  of  production  on  the  hand  loom  increased,  the  quality  of  its 
products  deteriorated.  They  lost  the  individuality  and  the  excellence 
of  construction  and  finish  which  had  at  first  given  them  a  superiority 
of  value.  The  final  result  was  the  extinction  of  hand  weaving,  after 
years  of  hopeless  and  squalid  struggle  by  the  weavers. 

The  other  policy  is  one  which  is  not  practically  possible  unless  the 
workers  act  together  in  some  form  of  organization,  nor  unless  they 
take  from  the  beginning  a  far-sighted  view  of  their  truie  interests.    It 
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is  one  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  printers  in  the  United  States 
and  the  hand  shoemakers  in  Great  Britain.  The  British  shoemakers, 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Cordwainers,  when  shoemaking  machin- 
ery began  to  be  introduced,  steadily  refused  to  lower  their  prices  for 
hand  work,  but  took  into  their  society  all  who  were  employed  in  the 
new  factories,  and  advised  their  old  members,  so  far  as  they  could  not 
get  emplojrment  at  hand  work  at  the  old  rates,  to  take  work  in  the 
factories  at  whatever  they  could  get.  Organizing  the  factory  work- 
ers, they  helped  in  the  establishment  of  new  standard  rates  for  them; 
they  maintained  their  own  standard  rates,  and  even  increased  them; 
and,  by  turning  their  attention  to  the  production  of  the  most  perfect 
goods,  they  have  kept  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  industrial  world, 
and  have  not  only  suffered  no  loss  from  the  competition  of  machinery, 
but  have  progressively  increased  their  skill,  and,  along  with  their 
skill,  their  wages. 

In  this  case  it  ultimately  seemed  best  to  let  the  new  machine  workers 
form  a  union  of  their  own,  separate  from  that  of  the  old  handicrafts- 
men. The  latter  union  maintains  itself  as  a  small  and  compact  body 
of  highly  skilled  workmen.  In  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  an 
analogous  policy  and  an  analogous  success  in  the  United  States  the 
old  hand  workmen  and  the  new  machine  men  have  continued  in  the 
same  organization,  but  with  results  not  less  successful.  The  case  is 
that  of  the  International  Typographical  Union.  When  the  typesetting 
machines  began  seriously  to  threaten  the  hand  compositors,  early  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  union  adopted  the  policy 
of  avoiding  any  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  machines,  and 
demanding  that  they  be  run  by  union  men  and  under  wage  scales  and 
conditions  of  labor  fixed  by  the  union.  The  machines  displaced,  for 
the  time  being,  a  considerable  number  of  compositors;  but  many  more 
would  have  been  displaced  if  the  unions,  by  fighting  the  machines, 
had  compelled  the  manning  of  them  with  nonunionists.  In  that  case  it 
is  probable  that  comparatively  cheap  hands  would  have  been  employed, 
and  that  low  rates  of  wages  for  them  and  a  long  workday  would  have 
been  established;  that  the  wages  of  hand  compositors,  struggling  to 
compete  with  the  machines,  would  have  been  lowered,  and  their  hours 
of  labor  would  have  been  increased.  The  actual  policy  of  the  union 
has  resulted  in  the  maintenance  of  the  wages  of  hand  compositors, 
in  a  gradual  lessening  of  their  hours,  and  in  the  maintenance  for 
machine  operators  of  even  higher  wages,  on  the  average,  and  less 
hours,  than  those  of  the  hand  printers.  More  printers  are  now 
employed  than  ever  before. 

The  effects  of  machinery  are  absolutely  the  same  as  the  effects  of 
team  work,  or  of  any  change  by  which  labor  is  saved  or  the  productive- 
ness of  labor  is  increased.  It  is  the  saving  of  labor  in  itself  which 
produces  the  strictly  economic  changes,  good  and  bad,  that  follow  the 
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introduction  of  machinery.  Other  changes,  such  as  the  increased 
uniformity,  steadiness,  and  intensity  of  work,  while  they  are  causes 
rather  than  effects  of  economy  of  labor,  are  equally  attendant  on  it, 
whether  the  economy  results  from  the  application  of  mechanical 
devices,  from  more  minute  division  of  labor,  or  from  other  improve- 
ments of  the  arrangement  of  work. 

INSUBANCE  BENEFITS  OF  LABOB  OBOANIZATIONS. 

The  provision  of  insurance  against  various  contingencies  has  always 
been  an  impoiiant  feature  of  trade-union  policy.  It  is  strictly  subor- 
dinate, however,  to  the  primary  purpose  of  affecting  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment.  In  some  cases,  as  that  of  insurance 
against  unemployment,  it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  unionism.  The  man  who  has  no  resource  but  his  labor  must 
of  necessity  sell  his  labor  to  the  first  bidder  at  whatever  price  is 
offered,  in  order  to  keep  himself  and  those  dependent  on  him  from 
stan^ation.  If  the  union  furnishes  subsistence  to  those  who  are  for 
the  time  being  unable  to  obtain  employment  on  such  terms  as  it  con- 
siders just,  it  enables  them  to  stand  out  for  the  union  wages. 

Other  forms  of  insurance,  like  those  against  death  and  sickness,  do 
not  have  so  direct  and  evident  a  bearing  upon  trade  conditions.  It 
may  be  argued  that  the  same  purpose  would  be  served  as  well,  or 
even  better,  by  mutual  insurance  in  other  societies.  In  some  respects 
the  value  of  the  insurance  which  a  trade  union  offers  is  less  than  the 
value  of  similar  insurance  in  an  established  and  well-managed  insur- 
ance society.* 

Most  labor  organizations  in  the  United  States  do  not  accumulate 
any  considerable  amount  of  ready  cash.  They  depend  upon  current 
assessments  for  payment  of  their  current  liabilities.  Even  in  the 
exceptional  cases  in  which  a  considerable  reserve  exists,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  exhausted  in  the  support  of  trade 
disputes.  If  the  death  benefit  or  insurance  is  considerable  in  amount, 
the  application  of  the  ordinary  actuarial  tables  would  seem  to  make  it 
entirely  certain  that  with  the  passage  of  time  the  demands  upon  the 
treasury  by  reason  of  such  insurance  must  vastly  increase,  and  that 
the  increase  must  be  so  great  as  probably  to  destroy  the  union. 

If  there  is  no  disaster,  the  whole  system  may  at  any  time  be  altered, 
both  as  to  the  dues  and  as  to  the  benefits  offered.  A  member  may 
contribute  for  years  to  pay  high  death  benefits  to  the  families  of  others, 
and  may  then  find  his  fellow -members  relieved,  by  a  mere  vote  of  the 
union,  from  making  like  contributions  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
heirs.     Finally,  without  any  change  in  the  rules,  he  may  be  expelled 

'  Gases  like  that  of  the  locomotive  engineers,  in  which  insurance  is  furnished  to 
the  members  of  a  labor  organization  by  a  separate  insurance  company  or  society, 
are  of  course  not  here  in  view. 
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from  the  union,  and  so  cut  off  from  benefit,  for  some  real  or  fancied 
offense  entirely  unconnected  with  his  insurance. 

The  weakness  of  the  unions,  considered  as  insurance  organizations, 
is  probably  not  so  great  as  these  considei*ations  would  at  first  suggest. 
The  actuarial  principles,  which  make  a  reserve  fund  necessary  to  the 
security  of  an  ordinary  insurance  society,  are  scarcely  applicable  to 
the  trade  union.  The  weakness  of  the  assessment  insumnce  company 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  joining  of  it  is  deteiinined  entirely  by 
prudential  considerations  relating  to  insurance.  The  early  members 
of  such  a  society  are  of  a  low  age  average.  The  earl}'^  losses  are  con- 
sequently small.  As  time  goes  on,  and  as  the  age  average  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  first  joined  it  advances,  the  losses  among  them  increase. 
This  is  observed  by  those  who  contemplate  joining,  and  they  are 
repelled.  Accessions  of  new  blood  diminish,  and  the  age  aveiuge  of 
the  whole  memberahip  rises  rapidly.  Losses  and  assessments  increase, 
the  younger  members  withdraw,  and  the  society  collapses. 

The  joining  of  the  trade  union  is  not  determined  chiefly  by  the  cost 
or  the  promised  advantage  of  the  insurance  which  it  offers.  Since  the 
main  purposes  of  the  union  have  to  do  with  the  employment  of  its  mem- 
bers, it  is  upon  considerations  relating  to  employment  that  the  decision 
to  join  it  chiefly  rests.  These  considerations  are  not  affected  b}'^  the 
advancing  age  of  the  first  members.  If  the  whole  of  a  nation  could 
be  brought  into  a  single  insurance  association,  the  age  average  of  the 
members  would  not  appreciably  change  from  year  to  year.  The 
same  may  be  true  of  the  persons  engaged  in  a  particular  trade.  A 
union  which  embraces  the  bulk  of  the  members  of  a  trade,  either 
throughout  the  country  or  in  those  particular  places  where  its  strength 
lies,  will  automatically  preserve  the  age  average  of  its  memberahip 
at  a  nearly  constant  figure;  though  the  death  rate  is  affected  by  local 
conditions  as  well  as  age  aveiuge. 

The  unlimited  possibility  of  changes  in  the  rules,  which  has  been 
referred  to  as  a  danger  to  the  individual  member,  is  an  additional 
safeguard  to  the  organization.  It  makes  it  possible,  whenever  dis- 
bursements surpass  receipts,  to  increase  assessments  or  to  scale 
payments.  It  is  a  safeguard  which  has  often  proved  illusory  in  the 
case  of  mere  insurance  societies,  because  when  the  conditions  have 
begun  to  make  it  unprofitable  to  belong  to  them,  no  change  of  rules 
will  make  it  profitable.  Here,  again,  the  advantage  of  the  trade  union 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  its  insurance  features  which  really  make  it 
worth  while  to  be  a  member  of  it. 

Though  the  provision  of  insurance  is  only  a  secondary  purpose  of  a 
union,  it  is  yet  one  of  no  slight  impoi*tance  in  attracting  new  membera, 
and  of  yet  greater  importance  in  holding  old  ones.  One  who  has  for 
years  contributed  to  the  union  treasury,  and  has  acquired  and  main- 
tained a  right  to  cei*tain  benefits  in  case  of  sickness  or  death,  will 
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be  much  slower  to  drop  out  for  any  slight  cause  than  if  the  insur- 
ance system  did  not  exist.  The  bond  is  particularly  strong  if  the 
amount  of  benefit  payable  to  each  member  increases  with  the  length  of 
his  continuous  membership.  This  increase  of  loyalty  and  of  perma- 
nence is,  perhaps,  the  chief  gain  which  the  union,  as  an  organization, 
derives  from  the  insurance  system.  The  possibility  of  ejecting  a  mem- 
ber from  the  union,  and  so  ending  his  claim  for  benefit,  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  an  additional  peril  to  the  individual,  constitutes,  how- 
ever, another  advantage  to  the  organization,  in  that  it  furnishes  an 
additional  means  of  discipline. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  amon^  the  leadei*s  of  the  more  important 
trade  unions  seems  to  favor  an  extended  system  of  benefits,  to  be  paid 
from  the  national  treasuries.  The  actual  policy  of  the  unions  lags,  in 
many  cases,  far  behind  the  desires  of  the  officers.  The  rank  and  file 
are  not  easily  convinced  that  many  and  large  benefits  are  desirable. 

The  great  I'ailroad  brotherhoods  offer  relatively  high  amounts  of 
insurance  against  death  and  against  total  disability.  The  amount  to 
be  taken  by  each  member  is  partly  at  his  option,  but  each  is  required 
to  insure  for  at  least  sevei'al  hundred  dollars.  A  few  other  organiza- 
tions pay  an  important  amount,  such  as  $500,  on  the  death  of  a  mem- 
ber— at  least  if  he  has  been  a  member  for  a  considerable  time.  A  few 
have  somewhat  elaborate  systems  of  benefits,  and  make  payments  not 
only  on  the  death  of  a  member,  but  on  the  death  of  a  member's  wife, 
or  in  case  of  a  member's  sickness  or  lack  of  work,  or  on  the  loss  of 
the  tools  of  his  trade. 

There  are  considerable  differences  of  system  between  British  and 
American  unions  in  respect  to  their  benefit  payments,  possibly  due  in 
part  to  the  more  recent  development  of  trade  unionism  here,  but  partly 
due  to  characteristic  differences  of  organization.  In  Great  Britain, 
when  the  local  unions  began  to  coalesce  into  broader  organizations,  the 
local  treasuries  were  regularly  treated  as  common  property,  and  all  the 
funds  were  subjected  to  a  common  authority.  In  the  United  States 
the  treasury  of  each  national  union  is,  as  a  inile,  distinct  from  the  local 
treasuries,  and  is  supported  by  a  specific  tax  upon  the  local  unions. 
The  local  unions,  in  many  cases,  maintain  insurance  systems  of  their 
own,  supplemental  to  any  insurance  which  the  national  organizations 
may  furnish.  Thus,  a  large  proportion  of  the  insurance  benefits  paid 
by  American  unions  do  not  pass  through  the  treasuries  of  the  national 
organizations.  They  are  paid  by  the  local  unions  under  local  regula- 
tions. 

Another  difference  between  British  and  American  unions  is  the  com- 
parative unimportance,  in  this  country,  of  payments  on  account  of 
lack  of  work.  In  Great  Britain  the  out-of-work  benefit  is  far  the 
most  impoiiant  feature  of  the  insurance  system  of  the  unions.  The 
payments  for  it  have  even,  surpassed,  during  a  considerable  series  of 
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years,  the  payments  on  account  of  strikes.  In  the  United  States  the 
out-of-work  benefit  is  comparatively  unimportant  Only  two  strictly 
American  national  unions  have  established  it.  Though  it  is  often  paid 
by  local  bodies,  the  importance  of  it  even  there  is  far  less  than  the 
importance  of  sick  benefits  or  death  benefits. 

The  death  benefit  is  that  which  is  offered  by  the  greatest  number  of 
American  national  unions — some  40  out  of  about  100.  While  a  few, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  pay  considerable  amounts,  the  great 
majority  give  only  from  $50  to  1^200.  This  is  regarded  as  a  mere  pro- 
vision for  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  death  and  burial,  and  is  often 
termed  a  funeral  benefit. 

The  sick  benefit  is  of  far  less  importance  in  the  finances  of  the 
national  unions;  it  is  paid  by  only  about  a  dozen  of  them.  It  has, 
however,  a  wide  extension  among  the  locals.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  is  more  suitable  for  local  administration  than  for  control  from  a 
distant  office.  A  man's  shopmates  are  the  best  judges,  in  many  cases, 
of  the  reality  of  his  sickness,  and  the  local  organization  is  able  to  keep 
a  fairly  effective  watch  upon  shamming.  Those  national  unions  which 
have  adopted  a  sick  benefit  have  usually  provided  rules  for  the  detec- 
tion of  imposture,  which  shows  how  keenly  they  feel  the  probability 
of  it;  and  the  increased  chance  of  fraud,  as  control  is  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance, is  doubtless  one  great  reason  of  the  reluctance  of  the  national 
unions  to  offer  benefits  of  this  sort. 

The  superannuation  benefit,  under  which  men  who  have  attained  a 
certain  age  and  have  been  a  certain  time  in  the  organization  are  entitled 
to  a  small  pension  for  life,  is  not  yet  paid  by  any  American  organiza- 
tion, though  one  or  two  have  adopted  rules  which  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  it  in  the  future.  In  Great  Britain  this  benefit  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  trade  union  system;  it  is  paid  by  38  of  the  principal 
unions. 

The  other  insurance  benefits  are  of  relatively  small  importance. 
Several  unions  pay  a  lump  sum  in  case  of  total  and  permanent  disa- 
bility, and  a  few  insure  the  tools  of  their  members  against  loss  by 
fire  or  accident. 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Politics,  in  the  sense  of  partisan  activity,  is  excluded,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, from  labor  organizations.  One  of  the  commonest  rules  forbids 
political  and  religious  discussion  in  union  meetings.  This,  however, 
is  not  meant  to  stop  the  attainment  of  social  or  economic  changes, 
which  are  included  within  the  objects  of  the  unions,  by  political 
means.  It  is  intended  rather  to  avoid  divisions  within  the  unions 
which  might  be  caused  by  the  introduction  of  questions  not  connected 
with  union  objects.     By  preventing,  so  far  as  possible,  the  attach- 
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ment  of  the  unions  to  any  political  party,  it  serves  the  further  pur- 
pose of  leaving  the  way  open  to  appeal  to  each  party  in  turn,  and  to 
support  the  candidate,  without  regard  to  party,  who  seems  most 
likely  to  further  the  union  interests. 

In  Great  Britain  two  great  bodies  of  unionists,  the  coal  miners  and 
the  textile  operatives,  have  established  somewhat  efficient  political 
machinery  of  their  own  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  legislative 
aims.  The  miners  have  for  many  years  been  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment  by  their  own  union  officers,  and  the  cotton  operatives  have  per- 
haps obtained  not  less  valuable  representation  by  their  power  to  influ- 
ence elections  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts.  No  similar  local 
power,  and  no  similar  direct  representation  in  Congress  or  other  leg- 
islative bodies,  has  been  attained  by  any  American  union.  This  is  not 
to  say,  however,  that  the  influence  of  the  unions  upon  legislation  has 
been  slight. 

All  the  later  laws  for  the  lessening  of  hours,  both  those  applying  to 
servants  of  the  general  and  the  local  governments  and  those  applying 
to  workers  in  particular  occupations,  or  to  trades  in  general,  may  be 
largely  credited  to  the  labor  organizations.  The  general  restric- 
tions of  immigration  may  also  be  accounted  their  work,  though  the 
special  laws  against  Chinese  immigration,  while  hilly  approved  by  them, 
have  grown  out  of  an  agitation  for  which  they  were  not  primarily^  respon- 
sible. The  existence  of  the  whole  body  of  factory  legislation,  and  the 
creation  of  State  and  national  bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  and  of 
boaixLs  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  are  largely  due  to  their  support, 
even  if  it  would  be  too  much  to  credit  such  legislation,  as  a  mass,  to 
their  initiative. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  its  legislative  committee, 
which  is  active  at  every  session  of  Congress  in. promoting  particular 
measures  which  the  Federation  as  a  body  desires  to  see  passed.  The 
several  trade  unions,  for  the  most  part,  give  little  direct  and  active 
attention  to  legislative  matters,  even  regarding  their  own  trades. 
The  International  Typographical  Union  has  for  several  3^ ears  conducted 
an  active  campaign  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of  the  telegraph. 
Its  activity  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  existing  private  telegraph 
monopoly,  through  its  alleged  fostering  of  a  monopoly  of  news 
gathering,  interferes  with  the  establishment  of  newspapers,  and  so 
restricts  the  demand  for  printers.  The  marine  engineers,  whose  occu- 
pation is  largely  and  directly  affected  bj'  the  laws  of  Congress  regarding 
shipping  and  regarding  the  licensing  of  engineers,  have  been  active  in 
promoting  legislation  directly  bearing  upon  their  interests.  The 
Knights  of  Labor  for  many  years  maintained  a  legislative  committee 
at  Washington.  The  railroad  brotherhoods  now  keep  a  legislative 
representative  there  during  each  session  of  Congress, 
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The  railroad  brotherhoods  have  probably  a  more  effective  machinery 
for  influencing  legislation  than  any  union  in  any  other  occupation — 
perhaps  a  more  elaborate  machinery  than  even  the  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  engineers,  the  firemen,  the  conductors,  the  trainmen,  and 
the  telegraphers  have  their  legislative  committees  in  many  States,  and  in 
some  States,  where  such  committees  have  been  organized  by  several  or 
all  of  the  brotherhoods,  they  act  together  through  joint  legislative 
boards.  In  such  States  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and 
Texas,  strong  lobbies  have  from  time  to  time  been  maintained  by  the 
brotherhoods,  sometimes  throughout  the  legislative  sessions.  Their 
expenses  are  met  by  regular  assessments,  levied  by  the  committees 
themselves  upon  the  members  of  the  several  brotherhoods  within  their 
States.  The  activities  of  these  bodies  are  limited  to  legislation  bear- 
ing on  the  interests  of  their  constituents  as  railroad  men.  Legislation 
in  regard  to  public  control  of  railroads  comes  within  their  sphere. 
Thus  in  1899  the  joint  legislative  board  in  Indiana  undertook  to  pro- 
mote a  bill  for  a  State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission,  based  on  the 
laws  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania.  Some  attempt 
has  been  made  by  such  boards  to  secure  united  action  on  the  part  of 
the  membei-s  of  the  brotherhoods  in  the  election  of  members  of  the 
legislature. 

A  marked  tendency  appears,  in  the  political  action  of  the  unions,  to 
promote  such  legislation  as  may  be  expected  indirectly  to  benefit  the 
members  of  the  trades,  through  benefiting  their  employers.  Thus 
some  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  have  supported  the  various  ''  anti- 
scalping"  bills,  or  measures  forbidding  the  buying  and  selling  of  rail- 
road passenger  tickets.  The  organization  of  the  brewery  workers 
tried  to  induce  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in 
1900,  to  pass  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  on  beer.  To  the  same  category,  perhaps,  should  be 
referred  the  activity  of  a  few  unions,  in  highly  protected  and  closely 
organized  industries— such  unions  as  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  and  the  unions  in  the  glass  trades — in 
favor  of  the  protective  tariff. 

The  principal  activity  of  the  unions  in  legislative  matters  has  natu- 
rally been  directed  to  subjects  of  immediate  interest  to  them,  such  as 
the  shortening  of  the  legal  workday  and  the  requirement  of  one  day's 
rest  in  seven;  the  restriction  of  woman  and  child  labor,  and  other 
restrictive  laws  regarding  factories  and  workshops;  and  the  restriction 
of  immigration.  The  unions  of  the  several  trades  scarcely  meddle  at 
all  with  public  questions,  except  questions  of  this  sort.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  however,  through  its  convention,  indulges  in 
many  expressions  of  political  opinion.  As  a  rule  it  avoids  expressing 
judgments  upon  matters  which  have  become  subjects  of  controversy 
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between  the  great  political  parties.  It  has  not,  however,  adhered  to 
this  rule  quite  consistently.  For  several  years  it  annually  passed  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1; 
and  in  December,  1896,  after  a  Presidential  campaign  had  been  fought 
upon  this  question,  it  reiterated  its  former  declarations,  though  not 
without  strong  opposition.  It  has  repeatedly  pronounced  against  ship 
subsidies;  it  has  declared  in  favor  of  public  ownei*ship  of  railroads, 
telegraphs,  and  other  institutions  which  have  come  to  be  classed  as 
public  utilities;  it  declared  against  the  increase  of  the  standing  army, 
and  against  the  whole  policy  of  expansion;  it  condemned  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  against  the  income  tax;  it  has  declared  in  favor 
of  woman  suffrage,  and  in  favor  of  the  election  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors and  of  the  President  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  On  all  these 
questions,  however,  its  action  has  not  gone  beyond  a  mere  expression 
of  opinion.  It  has  made  no  organized  effort  actively  to  promote  the 
opinions  which  it  has  espoused;  and  the  holding  of  divergent  opinions 
is  not  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  highest  positions  in  the 
organization. 

In  a  local  way  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  by  the  labor 
organizations  to  influencing  municipal  governments  to  pay  union  rates 
of  wages,  to  lessen  working  hours,  to  employ  only  union  workers, 
and  to  let  municipal  contracts  only  to  persons  who  employ  no  non- 
union labor  and  who  maintain  union  conditions.  It  is  an  easy  transi- 
tion from  such  activities  to  the  securing  of  political  office  for  local 
labor  leaders.  When  a  man  has  attained  such  prominence  in  labor 
circles  that  his  influence  seems  likely  to  control  a  considerable  vote, 
offers  of  political  preferment  are  sure  to  come  to  him.  The  introduc- 
tion of  politics,  in  the  sense  of  personal  ambitions,  is  likely  to  have 
unfortunate  effects  upon  the  welfare  of  the  organizations. 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING,  CONCILIATION,  AND  ARBI- . 

TRATION. 

GENERAL   NATURE  OF  THE   PRACTICES. 

The  Industrial  Commission  has  recognized  the  very  general  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  people  that  strikes  and  lockouts  are  in  many  instances 
unduly  expensive  methods  of  settling  differences,  and  that  they  too 
frequently  injure  greatly^  the  welfare  of  large  bodies  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  parties  in  dispute.  The  Commission  has,  therefore, 
investigated  very  thoroughly  the  methods  employed  for  promoting 
industrial  peace,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries, 
and  has  considered  various  proposals  for  the  extension  of  these 
methods,  either  by  legislation  or  by  voluntary  action  of  organizations 
of  employers  and  employees. 
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It  is  believed  that  no  little  confusion  exists  in  many  quailers  as  to 
the  precise  nature  of  the  methods  which  have  been  introduced  for 
securing  peaceful  settlements  of  differences  relating  to  labor.  The 
terms  used  in  describing  these  pmctices  are  often  misapplied.  It  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  understand  clearly  the  methods  under  consid- 
eration, to  bear  in  mind  continually  the  distinction  between  the  two 
fundamental  classes  of  industrial  differences: 

(1)  Those  which  concern  the  interpretation  of  the  existing  labor 
conti-act,  or  terms  of  employment,  and  which  usually  are  of  a  i-ela- 
tively  minor  character. 

(2)  Those  which  have  to  do  with  the  general  tenns  of  the  future 
labor  contract,  and  which  are  usually  more  important. 

This  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  disputes  is  in  theory 
a  sharp  one,  although  in  practice  not  a  few  disputes  arise  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  classify  strictly  under  the  one  head  or  the 
other.  It  is  evident  that  most  differences  between  employers  and 
employees  belong  to  the  first  class.  Only  at  rather  long  intervals  do 
changes  in  business  conditions,  or  in  the  relative  strength  of  employers 
and  <*.mployees,  give  occasion  for  raising  the  question  as  to  the  gen- 
eral terms  on  which  labor  shall  be  performed.  The  settlement  of 
such  general  questions  may  be  considered,  in  a  sense,  an  act  of  legis- 
lation. On  the  other  hand,  differences  very  frequently  arise  as  to 
the  application  of  the  general  terms  to  specific  cases,  as  to  interpretation, 
and  these  differences  may  properly  enough  be  adjusted  by  procedure 
of  a  more  or  less  judicial  character. 

With  these  distinctions  in  mind,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  fairly  correct 
idea  of  the  actual  natui*e  of  the  processes  by  which  disputes  may  be 
adjusted. 

ColUctive  bargaining  may  be  defined  as  the  process  by  which  the 
geneml  labor  contract  itself  is  agreed  upon  by  negotiation  directly 
between  einployei's,  or  employers'  associations,  and  organized  work- 
ingmen. 

This  term,  collective  bargaining,  is  not  often  employed  in  common 
speech  in  the  United  States,  but  is  gmdually  coming  into  use  among 
employers  and  employees  in  Great  Britain.  It  evidently  describes 
quite  accurately  the  pmctice  by  which  employers  and  employees  in 
conference,  from  time  to  time,  agree  upon  the  terms  under  which  labor 
shall  be  performed.  The  process  is  not  one  of  arbitration,  nor  does  the 
term  conciliation,  especially  as  used  in  regard  to  other  than  labor 
matters,  convey  a  clear  idea  of  it.  It  should  be  clearly  undei*stood 
that  the  process  by  which  employers  and  employees,  di  rectly  and  without 
the  intervention  of  outside  parties,  agree  upon  the  terms  of  the  labor 
contract  is  pi'ecisely  similar  in  nature  to  the  process  of  bargaining 
between  two  pai-ties  regarding  any  other  contract. 

Collective  bargaining  in  order  to  attain  success,  or  indeed  to  have 
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any  real  significance,  must  be  conducted  by  and  between  organizations 
of  fair-minded  working  people  having  honest,  intelligent^  and  conserv- 
ative leaders,  and  employers  who  are  also  honest,  conservative,  and 
fair  minded. 

Wherever  these  conditions  are  absent  on  both  sides,  or  either,  fur- 
ther education  and  development  of  wholesome  sentiment  may  be  neces- 
sary to  get  satisfactory  results  by  means  of  collective  bargaining. 

The  more  formal  systems  of  collective  bargaining  involve  more  or 
less  regularly  recurrent  conferences  between  representatives  of 
employers  and  of  employees.  The  practice  is  therefore  often  called  by 
such  terms  as  joint  conferences^  joint  committees,  or  joint  boards. 
In  Great  Britain  the  term  vxiges  hoards  is  especially  common.  Very 
frequently  negotiations  of  this  sort  result  in  written  agreements 
regarding  the  conditions  of  labor,  and  the  practice  is  sometimes  termed 
the  dgreenient  system. 

Conciliation  is  a  term  which  in  Great  Britain  is  very  commonly 
used  to  designate  the  settlement  of  disputes,  especially  those  relating 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  labor  contract,  either  by  direct  negotia- 
tions between  the  employers  and  employees  concerned,  or  by  the  action 
of  joint  boards  representing  the  organizations  to  which  they  belong. 
The  word  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  United  States  in  a  similar 
sense.  It  is  perhaps  best  to  distinguish  clearly  between  collective 
bargaining  and  conciliation  by  confining  the  scope  of  the  latter  term 
to  negotiation  as  to  matters  of  intei*pretation.  In  the  United  States, 
also.  State  boards  of  arbitration  and  mediation  not  infrequently  speak 
of  their  action,  in  endeavoring  to  influence  the  parties  involved  in 
labor  disputes  to  reach  an  amicable  settlement,  as  conciliation.  The 
word  mediation  may  be  more  accurately  employed  to  describe  such 
informal  inteiTention  of  an  outside  person  or  body. 

The  word  arbitration  may  properly  be  applied  only  to  the  authori- 
tative decision  of  issues,  as  to  which  the  parties  have  failed  to  agree, 
by  some  person  or  persons  not  directly  concerned.  The  term  is  most 
strictly  applicable  to  those  cases  where  differences  are  decided  by  per- 
sons outside  the  tmde.  As  a  matter  of  fact  boards  consisting  of  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  of  organizations  of  employers  and 
employees,  respectively,  and  having  power  to  render  binding  decisions, 
are  in  the  United  States  usually,  and  with  reasonable  correctness, 
called  arbitration  boards  or  arbitration  committees,  although  in  Great 
Britain  they  are  more  frequently  called  boards  of  conciliation.  In 
both  countries,  where  provision  is  made  for  the  reference  of  matters 
as  to  which  these  trade  representatives  themselves  can  not  agree  to 
some  outside  person,  he  is  usually  called  an  umpire.  Of  course  a  large 
part  of  the  work  of  such  joint  boards  is  in  the  nature  of  mediation 
and  conciliation,  in  bringing  the  parties  to  an  understanding,  without 
the  need  of  rendering  an  authoritative  decision.     Employers  and  work- 
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ingmen  in  the  United  States  frequently  use  the  word  arbitration  in  a 
sense  much  broader  than  that  which  properly  belongs  to  it,  applying 
it  to  almost  any  form  of  negotiation  between  employers  and  employees 
or  their  representatives. 

Arbitration,  in  the  proper  sense,  may  be  employed  with  regard  to 
either  disputes  relating  to  the  general  labor  contract  or  those  relating 
to  matters  of  interpretation.  In  practice  minor  matters  are  much  more 
apt  than  general  matters  to  be  referred  to  arbitrators  outside  the  trade 
or  to  small  joint  trade  boards.  General  matters  are  of  tener  determined 
by  conferences  of  a  comparatively  large  number  of  representatives  of 
the  employers  and  the  employees. 

LOCAL  SYSTEMS  OF  COLLECTIVE   BARGAINING,  CONCILIATION,  AND 

TRADE  ARBITRATION. 

The  investigations  of  the  Commission  ^  show  that  the  methods  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  conciliation,  and  arbitration  actually  employed  in 
the  United  States  take  on  a  wide  variety  of  forms.  They  range  from 
the  most  informal  and  merely  occasional  conferences  and  negotiations 
between  individual  employers  and  their  employees,  up  to  systems 
established  by  permanent  agreement  between  organizations  on  each 
side,  and  providing  for  regularly  constituted  bodies  with  definitely 
prescribed  powers. 

It  is  the  usual  policy  of  labor  organizations,  in  the  absence  of  more 
formal  systems  of  collective  bargaining,  conciliation,  or  arbitration, 
to  endeavor  to  negotiate  informally  with  employers  regarding  both 
the  general  conditions  of  labor  and  matters  of  interpretation.  Wher- 
ever employers  recognize  labor  organizations  and  deal  with  their 
duly  constituted  representatives  at  all,  we  have  a  certain  stage  of  col- 
lective bargaining  or  of  conciliation.  It  is,  however,  evident  that 
peaceful  relations  are  more  likely  to  be  maintained  where  these  prac- 
tices are  more  formally  established;  where  they  become  the  ordinary 
and  expected  thing.  Very  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  direction. 

In  a  veiy  large  number  of  trades  in  the  United  States  the  conditions 
of  labor  in  particular  establishments  and  localities  are  determined  by 
local  written  agreements  between  employers  or  employers'  associations 
and  labor  organizations.  These  agreements  in  many  instances  repre- 
sent little  more  than  forced  concessions  on  the  part  of  one  side  or  the 
other;  but  in  many  other  cases  they  result  from  genuine  collective 
bargaining,  from  friendly  conferences  between  employers  and  labor 
unions.  They  usually  cover  an  annual  period,  but  sometimes  are  either 
indefinite,  or  continue  for  two,  three,  or  even  five  years.     A  large 

^  Systems  of  collective  bargaining  and  arbitration  are  described  in  detail  in  Reports 
Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XVII. 
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majority  of  such  agreements  are  made  between  individual  employei*s 
and  labor  organizations.  Agreements  of  this  sort  are  apt  to  be  less 
formal  and  detailed,  and  to  represent  to  a  less  degree  the  outcome  of 
collective  bargaining,  than  those  between  organizations  of  employers 
and  organizations  of  workingmen. 

It  is  a  fact,  repeatedly  emphasized  and  very  generally  lamented  by 
employers,  and  often  by  workingmen  as  well,  that  the  organization  of 
employers  in  the  United  States  has  as  yet  become  much  less  extended 
than  the  organization  of  labor.  Employers'  associations  are  most 
numerous  and  vigorous  in  the  various  building  trades,  where  the 
strength  of  the  labor  organizations,  and  the  fact  that  the  employers  are 
very  numerous  and,  in  many  instances,  have  comparatively  small  estab- 
lishments, have  contributed  to  make  organization  a  necessity.  In  not 
a  few  localities  organizations  of  employers  are  also  found  in  other 
trades,  such  as  in  the  brewing  industry,  the  stone  cutting  and  wood- 
working trades,  etc.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  where  such  asso- 
ciations exist  among  employers,  we  find  them  entering  into  collective 
bargaining  and  agreements  with  labor  unions. 

If  written  agreements  are  made  with  individual  employers,  there  is 
evidently  no  especial  occasion  for  the  establishment  of  formal  methods 
of  organizing  or  conducting  the  conferences  by  which  they  are  adopted. 
The  union  simply  selects  its  best  representatives  to  negotiate  with  the 
employer,  and  bargaining  is  continued  until  a  settlement  is  reached. 
Where  organizations  of  employers  enter  into  agreements,  however, 
the  collective  bargaining  must  naturally  be  conducted  by  properl}^ 
chosen  representatives  of  both  parties.  In  most  cases,  the  selection 
of  these  representatives  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  separate  organi- 
zations, and  not  by  any  joint  agreement  or  constitution.  Occasion- 
ally joint  committees  or  conferences,  with  power  to  adopt  agreements, 
are  established  and  regulated  by  a  formal  agreement.  In  quite  a  few 
cases  the  same  ^^arbitration  committee, '^  which  has  authority  to  decide 
minor  matters  of  interpretation  as  to  the  labor  contract,  also  meets  for 
the  discussion  of  the  terms  of  new  agreements.  More  often  there  is  no 
attempt  systematically  to  organize  the  joint  conferences  by  which 
agreements  as  to  the  conditions  of  labor  are  adopted. 

There  is,  for  instance,  usually  no  requirement  that  the  number  of 
representatives  of  the  respective  sides  shall  be  equal,  and  no  provision 
for  formal  voting  or  for  action  by  a  majority.  The  process  of  reaching 
an  agreement  is  chiefly  one  of  ''higgling,"  prolonged  until  a  compro- 
mise satisfactory  to  both  sides  is  reached.  Usually  the  representa- 
tives of  the  local  organizations  of  employers,  and  particularly  of 
employees,  have  no  power  to  reach  binding  agreements  without  refer- 
ence to  their  constituent  bodies.  Complaint  is  sometimes  made  on 
each  side  of  the  irresponsibility  of  the  committees  of  the  other  side. 
Nevertheless,  even  where  authority  to  reach  binding  agreements  is  not 
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definitely  given  to  the  conferees,  the  terms  of  settlement  which  they 
reach  are  quite  generally  accepted  by  the  respective  organizations. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  in  very  few  of  these  local  systems  of  col- 
lective bargaining  are  the  general  terms  of  the  labor  contract  referred 
to  independent  arbitrators,  in  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employers  and  employees  to  reach  an  agreement. 
While  minor  matters  of  interpretation  are  frequently  submitted  to 
impartial  umpires,  the  general  feeling  of  employers  and  employees 
seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  decision  of  important  matters  except  by 
those  actually  interested.  One  of  the  few  exceptions  is  found  in 
Boston,  where  permanent  agreements  exist  between  the  mason  builders' 
association  on  the  one  hand  and  various  local  unions  in  the  building 
trades  on  the  other  hand.  Under  these  agreements  a  permanent  com- 
mittee is  constituted  in  each  trade,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
employers  and  employees.  This  committee  adopts  annual  agreements 
regarding  the  general  conditions  of  labor,  and  also  decides  minor 
matters  of  dispute.  As  to  either  class  of  questions  it  can  act  by  a 
majority  vote,  and  if  a  settlement  is  not  reached  appeal  may  be  taken 
to  an  impartial  umpire.  In  practice,  however,  the  umpire  has  been 
called  upon  in  only  a  very  few  instances. 

While  thus  local  collective  bargaining  as  to  the  general  conditions 
of  labor  is  seldom  carried  on  by  any  very  formal  system,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  local  agreements  themselves  provide  more  oc  less  formal 
methods  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  as  regards  minor  disputes  con- 
cerning the  interpretation  of  their  terms,  usually  by  joint  ''arbitration 
conmiittees."  Such  committees  are  either  temporary — being  chosen  by 
the  parties  to  a  particular  dispute — or,  somewhat  less  commonly,  they 
are  permanent,  being  chosen  by  the  parties  to  the  agreement  as  such, 
and  having  authority  to  settle  all  disputes  arising  during  their  term 
of  office.  Such  permanent  conmiittees  are  found  especially  in  those 
trades  where  both  employers  and  employees  are  strongly  organized. 

In  both  temporary  alid  permanent  committees  each  side  is  usually 
represented  by  one,  two,  or  three  persons,  although  occasionally 
the  number  is  larger.  Almost  invariably  in  these  local  systems  there 
is  provision  for  the  selection  of  an  impartial  umpire,  usually  by  agree- 
ment between  the  other  members  of  the  arbitration  committee.  Some- 
times such  umpires  are  selected  only  after  failure  of  the  trade  members 
of  the  board  to  reach  a  settlement.  In  other  cases,  especially  in  the 
more  highly  developed  systems,  they  are  selected  in  advance  for  the 
entire  term  of  the  board  itself.  Even  in  the  latter  case  the  umpire 
is  usually  called  in  only  in  case  the  members  representing  the  parties 
themselves  fail  to  agree,  or  to  reach  a  decision  by  a  majority  vote. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  action  of  these  arbitration  conmiittees  in  most 
cases  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  conciliation,  by  which  the  disputants 
are  led  to  agree  among  themselves,  than  in  the  nature  of  rendering 
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formal  decisions.  In  practice  also  umpires  are  comparatively  seldom 
called  in. 

Written  agreements  usually  provide  that  arbitration  committees 
shall  have  no  authority  to  modify  any  specific  clause  of  the  agreement 
itself.  In  other  words,  the  arbitration  committee  is  confined  to  judi- 
cial action,  to  interpretation,  and  has  no  legislative  power.  Pending 
the  action  of  the  committee  regarding  such  minor  matters,  strikes  and 
lockouts  are,  by  the  terms  of  practically  all  agreements  which  provide 
for  arbitration,  prohibited.  Moreover  the  decisions  of  the  committee 
or  of  the  umpire  are  binding  upon  the  parties.  In  most  cases,  to  be 
sure,  there  are  no  provisions  as  to  the  method  of  enforcing  a  decision 
in  case  the  parties  refuse  to  abide  by  it.  None  of  these  trade  arbitra- 
tion committees,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  constituted  under  the 
terms  of  those  laws  which,  in  a  few  States,  permit  the  voluntary  for- 
mation of  boards  which  may  render  legally  binding  decisions.  Organ- 
izations of  employers  and  employees,  however,  can  usually  bring  great 
pressure  to  bear  upon  their  individual  members  to  abide  by  decisions 
of  arbitrators.  In  a  few  instances  local  agreements  definitely  provide 
for  fining  those  who  refuse  to  carry  out  such  decisions.  Of  course  if 
the  organization  entering  into  the  agreement  refuses  as  an  organiza- 
tion to  be  bound  by  the  awards  of  arbitrators,  there  is  no  recourse. 

It  occasionally  happens  that,  although  no  general  agreement  or 
understanding  between  employers  and  employees  provides  in  advance 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration,  the  parties  to  a  particu- 
lar dispute  submit  it  to  arbitration  by  some  impartial  person.  Usually 
this  is  the  case  only  after  a  prolonged  struggle,  when  the  disputants 
either  feel  exhausted  or  are  forced  by  the  influence  of  public  opinion  to 
resort  to  some  peaceful  method  of  settling  their  differences.  In  a 
few  instances  in  recent  years  prominent  persons  have  endeavored  to 
mediate  in  disputes,  but  usually  with  comparatively  little  success. 

SYSTEMS  OF  NATIONAL  OR  GENERAL  SCOPE. 

In  ten  or  twelve  leading  trades  in  the  United  States  systems  of  col- 
lective bargaining  or  of  arbitration,  or  both,  have  been  adopted,  which 
are  national  in  their  scope,  or  which  cover  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  trade  throughout  the  country.  Many  of  these  systems  are 
of  very  recent  introduction  and  have  not  perhaps  been  worked  out  to 
their  ultimate  form.  Most  of  them  do  not  rest  upon  permanent  agree- 
ments between  employers  and  employees,  and  have  no  permanent 
constitutions  and  rules.  Nevertheless,  in  those  trades  where  these 
practices  have  been  longest  continued,  fairly  uniform  and  systematic 
methods  have  been  developed,  which  are  governed  either  by  unwritten 
custom  or  by  the  rules  of  the  separate  organizations  of  employers  and 
employees.  In  Great  Britain  such  wide-reaching  systems  of  collective 
bargaining  and  arbitration  date  from  a  much  earlier  time,  and  are 
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found  in  a  very  much  larger  number  of  trades  than  in  America. 
Moreover,  in  that  country  these  practices  are  very  generally  con- 
ducted under  formal  and  permanent  constitutions  and  rules. 

In  most  of  the  national  systems  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a  fairly 
clear  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  collective  bargaining  for 
the  detei*mination  of  the  general  conditions  of  the  labor  contract,  and 
conciliation  or  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  differences  relating  to 
its  interpretation.  The  systems  in  several  important  trades  have  to 
do  chiefly  with  collective  bargaining  and  the  adoption  of  trade  agree- 
ments, and  only  incidentally  with  the  settlement  of  differences  of 
inteipretation.  These  are  the  iron  and  steel,  tin  plate,  bituminous  coal 
mining,  stove  molding,  longshore  and  pottery  trades,  and  the  various 
glass  trades.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  stove  foundry  trade  do  we  find 
the  same  joint  board  empowered  to  make  genei*al  agreements  regard- 
ing the  conditions  of  labor  and  also  to  determine  minor  questions. 
National  systems  of  arbitration  without  provision  for  national  collec- 
tive bargaining  have  been  adopted  in  the  general  foundry  trade,  in  the 
printing  trade  (between  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  International  Typographical  Union),  and  in  the  machinists' 
trade.  The  latter  system,  however,  lasted  only  a  single  year,  when 
it  was  interrupted  by  the  machinists'  strike  of  1901. 

In  Great  Britain  the  distinction  between  authorities  having  to  do 
with  the  general  conditions  of  the  labor  contract  and  those  having  to 
do  with  matters  of  interpretation,  is  maintained  in  some  trades,  but  in 
others  a  single  joint  board  or  conference  exists  with  power  to  deter- 
mine both  classes  of  questions. 

National  collective  bargaining  necessarily  involves  strong  and  sys- 
tematic organization  on  both  sides.  Neither  employers  nor  working 
men  are  willing  that  the  conditions  of  labor  in  a  given  locality  or 
establishment  should  be  determined  by  a  central  authority,  unless  that 
authority  be  thoroughly  representative  of  all  whose  interests  will  be 
affected.  Again,  collective  bargaining  on  a  wide-reaching  scale  is 
practicable  only  in  tmdes  where  there  is  a  certain  general  similarity 
of  conditions  throughout  the  country  or  throughout  large  sections. 
It  is  especially  desirable  only  in  trades  where  the  products  of  different 
localities  compete  in  the  same  general  market. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  advantage  would  be  secured  by 
extending  the  scope  of  the  system  wherever  conditions  are  favorable. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  if  any  room  for  national  trade  agree- 
ments, for  example,  in  the  building  trades,  where  the  work  of  employ- 
ers and  men  manifests  itself  in  a  result  confined  to  the  particular 
locality.  The  great  advantage  which  is  claimed  for  wide-reaching  col- 
lective bargaining,  in  trades  where  there  is  competition  in  the  general 
market,  is  the  equalizing  of  cost  of  production  and  of  the  conditions  of 
labor,  in  such  a  way  that  manufacturers  in  no  one  locality  can  secure 
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an  advantage  over  those  elsewhere  by  'cutting  wages  or  otherwise 
granting  less  favorable  conditions  to  their  employees. 

Little  uniformity  of  organization  and  procedure  is  found  in  national 
systems  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  United  States.  Each  trade 
which  has  developed  the  practice  has  usually  done  so  more  or  less 
independently  of  the  influence  of  the  experience  of  other  trades. 
Nevertheless  the  conditions  to  be  met  in  all  the  trades  have  a  general 
similarity.  The  object  to  be  sought  is,  in  each  case,  primarily  the 
reaching  of  an  agreement  regarding  the  terms  of  the  labor  contract  by 
a  process  of  bargaining.  Certain  generally  similar  customs  are  there- 
fore found  growing  directly  out  of  the  nature  of  this  task. 

Thus,  it  is  usually  true  that  no  insistence  is  laid  upon  securing 
equal  representation  of  employers  and  employees  in  the  conferences 
by  which  joint  agreements  are  adopted.  Action  is  not  ordinarily 
taken  by  formal  votes,  but  by  negotiations  and  ''higgling."  The  rules 
of  the  interstate  conferences  in  the  coal  industry,  for  example,  spe- 
cifically declare  that  no  important  action  may  be  taken  except  by  unani- 
mous vote.  Even  where,  as  in  the  glass  trades,  conferences  are 
ordinarily  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  each 
side,  and  action  by  majority  vote  is  nominally  permissible,  in  practice 
the  adoption  of  an  agreement  is  brought  about  in  almost  every  case 
leather  by  negotiation,  resulting  ultimately  in  a  compromise  satisfac- 
tory to  both  sides.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  somewhat  more  common  to 
find  provision  for  action  by  a  majority  vote,  even  as  regards  general 
matters;  but  here  again,  in  actual  practice,  formal  votes  are  not  usu- 
ally taken. 

It  is  a  conspicuous  fact,  in  regard  to  all  the  national  systems  of  col- 
lective bargaining  in  the  United  States,  that  no  provision  is  made  for 
calling  in  impartial  umpires  to  decide  general  questions  as  to  which 
the  representatives  of  the  parties  in  conference  can  not  agree.  In 
Great  Britain  the  constitutions  of  many  joint  boards  which  have  author- 
ity as  regards  general  matters  permit  appeal  to  outside  persons  in 
extreme  cases,  but  it  is  very  rare,  indeed,  that  such  appeal  is  actually 
taken. 

In  most  of  the  wide-reaching  systems  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
United  States  the  joint  conferences  are  composed  of  a  comparatively 
large  number  of  representatives  of  the  respective  organizations  of 
employers  and  employees.  The  interstate  convention  of  miners  and 
coal  operators,  which  adopts  the  annual  agreements  covering  the  con- 
ditions of  labor  in  the  bituminous  mines  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  is  composed  of  several  hundred  operators 
and  miners,  although  the  actual  preparation  of  the  agreements  is  usu- 
ally intrusted  to  a  scale  committee  consisting  of  sixteen  members  on 
each  side.  The  various  State  conferences  in  this  trade  are  also  com- 
posed of  many  delegates.     The  conferences  in  the  glass,  iron  and  steel. 
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and  'longshore  industries  ai^  composed  of  frona'ten  to  forty  or  more 
representatives  of  each  organization.  Only  in  the  stove-foundry  tmde 
IB  the  conference  committee  a  body  of  small  size,  only  four  members 
on  each  side.  The  object  in  making  the  number  of  conferees  large  is 
to  render  them  as  thoroughly  representative  of  the  desires  and  condi- 
tions of  the  various  localities  as  possible.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
the  case  in  Great  Britain  also  that  joint  boards,  endowed  with  the 
authority  to  decide  the  terms  of  the  general  labor  contract,  are  com- 
posed of  a  considerable  number  of  persons. 

In  the  absence  of  formal  and  permanent  constitutions  for  the  joint 
conferences  of  employers  and  employees,  there  is  naturally  no  definite 
rule  regarding  the  authority  of  the  delegates  in  conference  to  bind  the 
organizations  which  they  represent.  In  some  cases  the  rules  of  the 
separate  organizations  themselves  give  authority  to  conferees  to  make 
binding  agreements.  In  various  other  trades,  however,  notably  in 
the  iron  and  steel  and  the  glass  trades,  the  conferees,  at  least  those 
representing  the  labor  organizations,  are  given  only  limited  authority. 
They  are  instructed  in  advance  by  their  organizations.  If  they  fail 
to  secure  the  concessions  desired,  reference  to  a  general  convention  of 
the  union  or  to  a  referendum  vote  is  required  by  the  rules.  In  prac- 
tice the  action  of  conferees  in  these  trades  is  quite  generally  upheld  by 
the  labor  organizations,  and,  indeed,  they  are  often  given  in  specific 
cases  the  authority  to  make  such  compromises  as  seem  to  them 
necessary. 

As  already  intimated,  the  national  systems  of  collective  bargaining 
which  have  just  been  described,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  the  stove- 
foundry  trade,  do  not  formally  provide  for  the  settlement  by  national 
authorities  of  minor  disputes  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  the  labor 
contract.  It  is  true  that,  where  the  general  conditions  of  the  labor 
contract  are  determined  by  written  agreements  made  in  amicable  con- 
ference, there  are  likely  to  be  fewer  occasions  for  dispute  as  to  inter- 
pretation than  would  arise  in  the  absence  of  such  agreements.  In 
most  of  the  trades  under  consideration  we  find  reasonably  effective 
local  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  such  minor  disputes.  Such  local 
machinery  does  not  usually  rest  upon  definite  agreements  between  em- 
ployers and  employees,  but  is  either  a  matter  of  custom  or  governed 
by  the  rules  of  the  separate  organizations.  Usually  the  rules  of  the 
labor  organizations  which  take  part  in  these  national  systems  of  col- 
lective bargaining  provide  that  the  national  executive  officers  shall 
take  up  with  employers  or  employers'  organizations  any  difference 
which  can  not  be  locally  settled.  In  one  or  two  of  the  glass  trades 
minor  matters  may  be  carried,  on  appeal,  to  the  same  conference  com- 
mittee which  establishes  the  general  agreements  as  to  the  conditions 
of  labor. 
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The  agreements  between  the  'longshoremen's  association  and  some 
of  the  organizations  of  employers  of  different  classes  on  the  Great 
Lakes  provide  for  the  settlement  of  .eAch  particular  dispute,  on  minor 
matter's,  by  arbitrators  selected  by  the  local  union  and  the  employer 
concerned.  Somewhat  similar  provisions  have  been  adopted  in  some  of 
the  State  agreements  between  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  bitu- 
minous coal  operators.  In  Illinois  a  much  more  thoroughgoing  system 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration  has  been  adopted  between  the  recently 
organized  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  and  the  miners.  The 
State  agreement  prohibits  strikes  or  lockouts  until  after  the  failure  of 
every  step  in  negotiation,  short  of  calling  in  arbitrators  from  outside 
the  trade,  a  practice  which  is  not  approved.  The  Illinois  Coal  Opera- 
tors' Association  has  established  a  commissioner  whose  sole  function 
is  to  take  part  in  the  settlement  of  disputes.  In  a  few  instances  mat- 
ters have  been  referred  to  the  authoritative  decision  of  this  commis- 
sioner, in  conjunction  with  the  president  of  the  national  organization 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

As  above  stated,  there  are  now  three  trades  in  which  formal  systems 
of  arbitration  and  conciliation  on  a  national  scale  have  been  adopted 
by  standing  agreement.  The  most  important  of  these  systems  are  in 
the  stove-foundry  trade  and  the  general  foundry  trade.  That  recently 
e'^tablished  in  the  printing  trade  is  much  less  general  in  its  scope,  and 
as  3'et  there  has  been  no  significant  experience  in  its  operation.  In  the 
two  trades  first  named  the  rules  declare  that  the  parties  to  disputes 
shall  first  endeavor  to  reach  an  amicable  understanding  between  them- 
selves. Failing  to  do  so,  they  may  appeal  to  local  or  district  boards  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration.  The  final  appeal  is  to  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  president,  and  two  or  three  other  representatives,  of  the 
respective  national  organizations  of  employers  and  employees.  In  both 
of  these  trades  the  national  arbitration  committee  may  act  by  a  majority 
vote,  but  in  neither  is  there  any  provision  for  calling  in  an  outside 
umpire  in  case  of  failure  to  reach  a  settlement,  and  this  practice  is 
strongly  opposed  by  both  employers  and  men.  The  system  until 
recently  in  existence  in  the  machinists'  trade  was  very  similar. 

In  the  stove-foundry  trade  the  same  committee  which  arbitrates  on 
minor  matters  fixes  also  the  national  wage  scale.  In  the  foundry  trade 
the  terms  of  the  general  labor  contract  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
determined  by  local  collective  bargaining.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
as  yet  to  establish  national  ti-ade  agreements,  although  there  seems  to 
be  a  movement  in  this  direction.  Nominally  no  limitation  is  put  upon 
the  scope  of  the  questions  which  may  be  appealed  to  the  national  board 
of  arbitration,  and  some  matters  of  a  general  character  may  from  time 
to  time  be  determined  bv  that  board. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  COLLECTIVE  BABGAININO. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  desirability  of  legislation  regard- 
ing the  settlement  of  labor  disputes,  there  is  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  voluntary  extension  and  perfection  of  systems  of 
collective  bargaining,  conciliation,  and  arbitration  within  the  various 
trades  themselves  would  prove  highly  advantageous,  both  to  employers 
and  working  men,  and  to  the  geneitil  public.  These  practices  are  not 
indeed  equally  applicable  to  all  trades  and  localities.  Thus  it  is  quite 
commonly  asserted  that,  in  the  absence  of  reasonably  strong  organi- 
zation among  working  men,  they  can  neither  sufficiently  command  the 
respect  of  employers,  nor  exercise  a  sufficiently  strong  aggregate  con- 
trol over  individual  employees,  to  make  collective  bargaining  and 
arbitration  practicable.  To  insure  success  there  must  be  on  each  side 
approximately  equal  strength,  a  fairly  high  degree  of  intelligence, 
and  a  disposition  to  fairness  and  to  businesslike  methods. 

The  chief  advantage  which  comes  from  the  practice  of  periodically 
determining  the  conditions  of  labor  by  collective  bargaining  directly 
between  employers  and  employees  is,  that  thereby  each  side  obtains  a 
better  understanding  of  the  actual  state  of  the  industry,  of  the  condi- 
tions which  confront  the  other  side,  and  of  the  motives  which  influence 
it.  Most  strikes  and  lockouts  would  not  occur  if  each  party  under- 
stood exactly  the  position  of  the  other.  Where  representatives  of 
employers  and  employees  can  meet  personally  together  and  discuss  all 
the  considemtions  on  which  the  wage  scale  and  the  conditions  of  labor 
should  be  based,  a  satisfactory  agreement  can,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  be  reached. 

The  system  of  collective  bargaining  is  also  highly  advantageous  in 
removing  the  occasions  of  minor  misundei'standings  and  in  facilitating 
the  correction  of  them.  A  large  propoition  of  labor  disputes  originate 
in  very  unimportant  matters.  In  the  absence  of  the  machinery  and  the 
habitude  of  peaceful  discussion,  misunderstanding  grows  into  bitter- 
ness, and  too  often  a  prolonged  cessation  of  employment  results. 
Where  the  general  conditions  of  labor  are  carefully  prescribed  in 
written  agreements  as  the  result  of  collective  bargaining,  there  is 
much  less  chance  for  differences  of  intei*pretation,  for  misunderstand- 
ings, and  friction,  while  when  differences  do  arise  a  spirit  is  likely  to 
exist  which  makes  amicable  adjustment  of  them  possible. 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  success  of  systems  of  collective 
bargaining  is  usually  cumulative.  The  practice  of  meeting  together 
in  friendly  conference  develops  into  a  habit.  There  is  a  constantly 
increasing  mutual  understanding  and  mutual  respect  between  employ- 
ers and  employees.  Those  who  have  had  the  most  experience  with  this 
practice  repeatedly  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  ability  and  the 
moderation  which  they  have  found  on  the  pail  of  those  whom  they 
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bad  too  often  in  earlier  times  looked  upon  as  in  a  sense  enemies.  The 
distinction  of  superiority  and  inferiority  is  more  and  more  forgotten, 
as  such  democratic  methods  of  adjusting  labor  questions  are  developed. 
Employers  and  employees  meet  and  bargain  as  businessmen  do  regard- 
ing other  than  labor  matters — as  equals.  It  must  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  collective  bargaining  and  arbitration  are  primarily  matters 
of  business  and  not  of  sentiment,  but  the  moral  effect  of  these  piuc- 
tices  on  those  concerned  is  nevertheless  a  highly  important  one. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  introduction  of  joint  conferences 
and  arbitration  committees  in  a  trade  will  render  strikes  and  lockouts 
thereafter  impossible.  Those  who  take  part  in  these  methods  are  still 
human,  and  each  side  may  insist  on  its  position  with  such  stubbornness 
that  no  agreement  can  be  reached.  The  recent  great  strike  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  shows  that  collective  bargaining  does  not 
always  result  in  peaceful  settlement.  In  Oreat  Britain  long-established 
systems  of  conferences  and  arbitration  have  sometimes  been  tempora- 
rilj^  or  even  permanently  broken  up.  Nevertheless  experience  both 
in  England  and  in  our  own  countiy  shows  that  where  these  practices 
have  once  become  fairly  well  established  they  greatly  reduce  the 
number  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  in  many  trades  do  away  with  them 
altogether  for  long  periods  of  time.  Even  when  a  cessation  of  em- 
ployment does  intervene,  the  experience  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
peaceful  methods  usually  leads  to  their  reestablishment,  as  is  witnessed 
by  the  settlement  in  the  iron  and  steel  strike  of  1901. 

METHODS  OF  COLLECTIVE  BABOAININO. 

Methods  of  collective  bargaining  and  of  trade  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration must  necessarily  be  adapted  to  the  wide  variety  of  conditions 
which  exist  in  different  trades  and  localities.  No  one  system  can  be 
set  up  as  the  ideal  one,  equally  applicable  to  all  cases.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Industrial  Commission,  however,  success  in  securing 
peaceful  relations  between  employers  and  employees  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  a  due  regard  to  the  distinction  above  emphasized  between 
differences  as  to  the  terms  of  the  general  labor  contract  and  differences 
regarding  the  interpretation  of  that  contract.  While  it  is  not  in  every 
case  necessary  that  there  should  be  entirely  separate  machinery  for 
each  class  of  questions,  there  is  little  doubt  that  under  many  circum- 
stances such  separation  is  desirable,  especially  with  the  object  of 
securing  economy  of  time  and  effort. 

It  is  the  common  opinion  of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  col- 
lective bargaining,  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  considered  the  prob- 
lem from  the  broad  economic  standpoint,  that  questions  relating  to 
the  general  labor  contract  are  usually  best  settled  by  conferences  com- 
posed of  relatively  large  numbers  of  representatives  of  employers  and 
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of  employees.  The  proper  number  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
number  of  persons  affected  by  the  system  and  on  various  other  con- 
ditions. As  the  scope  of  the  system  extends,  more  and  more  attention 
must  be  paid  to  proper  representation  of  the  employers  and  men  con- 
cerned. Only  thus  can  the  different  local  conditions,  interests,  and 
desires  receive  proper  consideration.  Only  thus  can  there  be  a  thor- 
ough understanding  throughout  the  trade  of  the  general  conditions  and 
motives  which  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
Moreover,  where  the  conferences  are  thoroughly  representative,  the 
inconvenience  and  delay  of  referring  differences  to  conventions  of  the 
separate  organizations  or  to  a  referendum  vote  may  be  avoided.  By 
having  a  large  number  of  conferees,  too,  the  habit  and  spirit  of  peace- 
ful negotiations  tend  to  be  more  generally  spread  throughout  the 
great  body  of  employers  and  employees. 

Experience  seems  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of 
success  in  collective  bargaining  that  it  should  be  conducted  by  formally 
constituted  and  regularly  recurrent  conferences.  In  Great  Britain, 
in  some  trades,  very  successful  collective  bargaining,  even  on  a  wide- 
reaching  scale,  takes  place  by  merely  occasional  conferences  between 
representatives  of  employers  and  of  employees,  who  are  not  chosen 
under  any  formal  rules  and  who  act  in  accordance  with  no  fixed 
procedure.  Nevertheless,  in  many  trades  it  is  desirable  that  such  con- 
ferences should  be  held  at  regular  intervals.  In  numerous  industries 
each  year  is  likely  to  bring  new  conditions  of  business  to  which  the 
terms  of  the  labor  contract  must  be  adjusted.  Another  advantage  of 
regularly  recuiTent  conferences  over  those  which  are  merely  occasional 
is  that  employers  and  employees  come  to  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
course,  the  thing  to  be  expected,  that  all  changes  in  the  terms  of  labor 
shall  be  made  by  friendly  negotiation.  In  some  trades  where  the  con- 
ditions do  not  change  frequently,  however,  particularly  if  there  is  a 
general  disposition  on  the  part  of  employers  and  of  employees  to  settle 
all  differences  by  collective  bargaining,  it  may  be  best  not  to  incur  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  too  frequent  conferences. 

In  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  most  thought  to 
the  matter,  it  is  advantageous  that  conferences  for  collective  bar- 
gaining shall  be  informally  conducted.  Some  degree  of  system,  of 
course,  there  must  be.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  as  to  tlie  conditions  of  labor  should  not  ordinarily  be  deter- 
mined by  vote,  certainly  not  by  bare  majority  vote,  but  should  rather 
be  reached  by  negotiations  and  mutual  concessions  leading  to  piuctical 
unanimity.  It  seems  also  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  wise  to  provide 
in  advance  for  the  submission  of  all  important  matters,  as  to  which 
joint  conferences  fail  to  agree,  to  the  decision  of  outside  arbitrators. 

The  reasons  in  favor  of  the  positions  suggested  in  the  preceding  three 
paragraphs  are  fairly  obvious,  and  are  quite  generally  recognized  by 
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those  who  have  had  most  experience  in  collective  bargaining.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  system  is  primarily  one  of  bargaining, 
that  it  concerns  often  the  general  welfare  of  many  establishments  and 
a  multitude  of  men,  and  that  no  agreement  is  likely  to  be  successfully 
enforced  which  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  bodies  of 
employers  and  of  employees  concerned.  It  is  especially  urged  against 
the  practice  of  submitting  important  questions  regarding  the  general 
terms  of  the  labor  contract  to  outside  arbitrators,  that  no  person  out- 
side the  trade  has  the  necessary  technical  knowledge  on  which  to  base  a 
reasonable  decision.  No  determination  is  a  proper  one  which  disre- 
gards such  fundamental  elements  as  the  relative  strength  of  employers 
and  employees,«the  conditions  of  competition  within  the  trade  and  of 
competition  from  other  sections  or  other  countries,  and  many  other 
circumstances  which  can  not  be  known  to  the  outsider.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  universally  accepted  principle  of  justice  which  can  be 
applied  in  determining  precisely  the  proper  conditions  of  the  labor 
contract.  It  is  asserted  that  outside  arbitrators  are  too  often  inclined 
to  ^' split  the  difference''  in  the  matter  of  wages,  whereas  a  just 
decision  would  rather  in  many  cases  be  strictly  in  favor  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Finally,  opponents  of  the  prac- 
tice of  referring  general  questions  to  those  outside  the  tiiide  often 
declare  that  arbitrators  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  overcome  wholly 
certain  inherent  prejudices,  the  outcome  of  their  training  and  environ- 
ment. Workingmen  especially  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
strictly  impartial  arbitrators. 

As  is  pointed  out  under  the  next  head,  those  who  disapprove  the 
reference  of  questions  relating  to  the  general  labor  contract  to  outside 
arbitrators  do  not  usually  extend  their  opposition  to  the  practice  of 
calling  in  such  arbitrators  to  decide  minor  matters  of  interpretation. 
Many  persons,  and  among  them  not  a  few  employei*s  and  employees, 
also  believe  that,  as  a  last  resort,  after  failui'e  of  all  efforts  to  settle 
differences  regarding  general  matters  within  the  trade,  it  is  better  to 
submit  to  the  decision  of  an  impartial  umpire  than  to  permit  a  strike 
or  lockout.  £ven  though  the  decision  should  prove  not  altogether 
satisfactory,  it  is  held  that  greater  advantage  to  both  sides  would 
result  from  accepting  it  loyally  than  from  cessation  of  employment 
with  its  attendant  losses. 

ADVANTAGES   OF  TRADE  ARBITRATION  AND  CONCILIATION. 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  go  hand  in  hand  with  collective  bar- 
gaining. If  the  general  conditions  of  labor  are  dictated  by  the 
employer  without  consulting  his  men,  or  if  they  are  dictated  by  strong 
labor  organizations,  there  is  little  room  for  arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion. Where,  however,  employers  and  employees  are  accustomed, 
whether  formally  or  informally,  whether  occasionally  or  at  regular 
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intervals,  to  discuss  in  friendly  conference  the  general  terms  of  the 
labor  contract,  a  spirit  is  developed  which  makes  it  likely  that  indi- 
vidual employers  and  their  employees  will  also  discuss  in  a  concilia- 
tory fashion  minor  differences  as  to  the  interpretation  of  that  contract, 
or  will  be  willing  to  submit  these  differences  to  the  decision  of  arbi- 
trators. In  most  cases  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  such  minor  differ- 
ences may  be  brought  about  by  the  parties  themselves  if  once  the}^ 
are  discussed  in  an  amicable  manner.  If  this  proves  impossible,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  appeal  should  be  made  first,  not  to  those  wholly 
outside  the  trade,  but  to  a  board  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  rep- 
resentatives of  employers  and  employees;  who,  while  themselves  not 
directly  concerned,  and  therefore  largely  free  from  the  bias  and  per- 
sonal feeling  which  may  exist  between  the  disputants,  are  yet  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  ti*ade  conditions  and  probably  personally 
acquainted  with  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Trade  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  have,  therefore,  an 
exceedingly  important  place.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  their 
work  is  and  should  be  that  of  mediation  and  conciliation  rather  than 
of  authoritative  decision.  Misunderstandings,  which  are  so  often  the 
only  source  of  industrial  disputes,  can  usually  be  removed  by  friendly 
discussion  between  the  parties  and  the  members  of  the  board,  while 
even  more  serious  matters  of  difference  can  often  be  settled  by  mutual 
agreement  in  this  informal  manner. 

BIETHODS  OF  ARBITRATION  AND  CONCILIATION. 

It  is  commonly  believed  by  those  who  are  most  experienced  that 
such  tmde  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  should  be  established 
for  definite  periods  of  time,  with  authority  regarding  all  disputes 
which  arise  during  that  period,  rather  than  that  a  separate  board 
should  be  instituted  for  each  particular  dispute.  The  existence  of  a 
permanent  tribunal  constantly  at  hand  impresses  employers  and 
employees  with  the  idea  that  resort  to  it  is  the  proper  and  expected 
thing,  while  at  the  same  time  the  delay  and  inconvenience  of  constitut- 
ing a  new  board  is  avoided.  Moreover,  the  members  of  a  permanent 
board  acquire  experience,  particularly  if  reelected,  and  this  experience 
is  a  most  valuable  aid  in  enabling  them  to  conciliate  or  arbitrate 
successfully. 

In  trades  where  national  organizations  of  employers  and  employees 
exist,  and  especially  if  national  collective  bargaining  is  carried  on, 
there  is  evidently  a  great  advantage  in  having  a  national  trade  board 
of  arbitration  to  which  disputes  may  ultimately  be  appealed.  Never- 
theless, even  in  such  trades  it  is  desirable  that  minor  disputes  should 
ordinarily  be  settled  by  local  machinery  without  the  delay  of  appeal 
to  a  central  authority,  and,  wherever  possible,  between  employers  and 
employees  without  appeal  to  formal  arbitration. 
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While  the  chief  function  of  trade  boards  is  that  of  mediation  and 
conciliation,  they  should,  it  is  believed,  also  have  the  power  to  render 
authoritative  decisions  in  case  of  necessity.  If  collective  bargaining 
is  to  be  eflfective,  trade  agreements  must  be  carried  out  by  collective 
authority.  Labor  organizations  and  organizations  of  employers, 
where  they  exist,  must,  so  far  as  practicable,  compel  their  members 
to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  agreements.  Individuals,  when  they 
enter  into  a  system  of  collective  bargaining,  necessarily  surrender 
their  f  i-eedom  to  act  according  to  their  own  caprice  in  regard  to  labor 
matters.  The  decisions  of  arbitrators,  where  they  are  merely  the 
interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  should  have  as  much 
binding  force  as  the  agreement  itself.  In  most  cases  there  is  little  dis- 
position to  disobey  the  decisions  of  joint  boards  where  the  representa- 
tives of  the  employers  and  of  the  employees  on  the  boards  agree  in 
the  positions  taken.  Whatever  the  decision,  each  side  is  inclined  to 
consider  it  at  least  reasonably  just  if  its  own  chosen  representatives 
have  consented  to  it. 

Quite  a  diflferent  problem  presents  itself,  however,  where  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  sides  on  boards  of  arbitration  fail  to  agree  in  a 
decision.  While  both  employers  and  workingmen  are  frequently 
opposed  to  calling  in  outside  umpires  to  consider  general  questions, 
they  are  quite  often  willing  to  turn  to  them  as  a  last  resort  for  the 
decision  of  matters  of  interpretation;  and  most  local  systems  of  arbi- 
tration in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  more  wide-reaching  systems  in 
England,  provide  for  reference  of  such  questions  to  disinterested 
persons.  Sometimes  prejudice,  and  even  bitterness,  regarding  ques- 
tions of  interpretation  extend  to  the  trade  members  of  boards  of  arbi- 
tration themselves,  and  prevent  them  from  considering  the  points 
at  issue  fairly  and  logically.  Some  person  outside  the  trade,  even 
though  perhaps  ignorant  of  many  of  its  conditions,  may,  under  such 
circumstances,  render  a  reasonably  correct  decision,  and  prevent  the 
cessation  of  employment  and  the  still  more  serious  injury  which  would 
result  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  system  of  collective  bargaining  and 
agreements. 

The  question  whether  it  is  desirable  by  legislation  to  make  trade 
agi*eements,  as  well  as  the  decisions  of  trade  boards  of  arbitration, 
legally  enforceable,  is  discussed  elsewhere.  In  the  absence  of  such  legal 
enforceability  organizations  of  employers  and  employees  may  yet 
bring  very  strong  pressure  to  bear  upon  their  individual  members  to 
carry  out  agreements  and  awards  of  arbitrators,  and  national  organiza- 
tions can  exercise  a  similar  control  over  their  local  bodies.  The 
stronger  the  organization,  the  more  effective  its  control.  Fines  may 
be  imposed,  and  in  default  of  payment  the  offender  may  be  expelled 
from  the  organization.  If  a  trade  union  has  a  system  of  dues  and 
benefits  of  such  a  character  that  by  leaving  it  the  member  incurs  a 
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considerable  financial  loss,  and  especially  if  the  union  is  so  strong  that 
the  expelled  member  may  find  difiSiculty  in  obtaining  employment,  the 
threat  of  expulsion  is  a  highly  eflective  one.  Strong  employers'  asso- 
ciations have  somewhat  similar  means  of  controlling  their  membei*8. 
Eiach  party  to  a  system  of  collective  bargaining,  moreover,  may  aid 
the  other  in  enforcing  agreements.  If,  however,  the  organizations 
concerned  themselves  refuse  as  bodies  to  cany  out  agreements  or  to 
abide  by^  the  decision  of  arbitrators,  there  is  under  existing  laws  no 
remedy.  Organizations  which  have  had  experience  of  the  advan- 
tageous results  of  peaceful  methods  of  adjusting  labor  matters  are  not 
apt  hastily  to  break  up  the  system  by  such  violations. 

STATE   ARBITRATION   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

While  other  countries  had  made  earlier  attempts  by  legislation  to 
promote  the  formation  of  local  and  voluntary  boards  of  arbitration 
and  conciliation,  some  of  the  American  States  were  the  first  to  estab- 
lish permanent  central  bodies  with  authority  to  mediate  in  labor  dis- 
putes and  to  arbitrate  matters  referred  to  them.  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  established  such  boards  in  1886,  and  14  other  States 
have  since  passed  similar  statutes.  These  States  are  California,  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Illinois,  Liouisiana,  Montana,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Utah,  Wis- 
consin, New  Jerse}',  Michigan,  Connecticut,  and  Indiana. 

State  boards  of  arbitration  usually  consist  of  three  members — one  an 
employer,  one  an  employee  (generally  appointed  on  the  recommenda 
tion  of  labor  organizations),  and  a  third  who  belongs  to  neither  class. 
In  a  few  States  not  more  than  two  members  of  the  board  may  belong 
to  the  same  political  party. 

The  action  of  a  State  board  of  arbitration  may  be  invoked  bj^  either 
or  both  parties  to  a  labor  dispute,  or  the  board  may  intervene  on  its 
own  motion.  In  case  both  parties  agree  to  submit  their  differences  to 
formal  arbitration,  the  laws  usually  declare  that  the  decision  of  the 
board  shall  be  binding,  although  either  party  may  give  notice  that 
after  a  certain  time  in  the  future  it  will  decline  to  be  further  bound. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  are  in  most  of  the  State  laws  no 
provisions  regarding  the  procedure  to  compel  obedience,  and  no  penal- 
ties are  established.  In  Illinois  and  Indiana  if  the  parties  have  agreed 
jointly  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  decision  may  be  enforced  by  the 
courts  under  penalty  of  fine,  or  in  some  cases  even  of  imprisonment. 
As  yet  there  have  been  in  these  States  no  instances  in  which  such 
methods  of  enforcing  decisions  have  actually  been  applied. 

Where  State  boards  of  arbitration  act  on  the  application  of  a  single 
party  or  on  their  own  initiative,  their  functions  are  confined  to  the 
endeavor  by  informal  conciliation  to  bring  about  a  settlement  between 
the  parties  themselves,  or  to  formal  investigation  and  publication  of 
their  findings.     Usually  the  board  has  authority  to  summon  witnesses 
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and  to  secure  evidence,  and  if  no  settlement  is  reached  it  may  publish 
a  statement  of  the  causes  of  the  dispute,  assigning  the  blame  as  far  as 
possible,  and  expressing  its  opinion  as  to  the  proper  basis  of  adjustment. 

In  most  of  the  States  having  such  State  boards  the  law  also  permits 
the  parties  to  a  dispute  to  form  local  boards  of  arbitration,  usually 
composed  of  three  persons,  one  selected  by  the  employer,  one  by  the 
employees,  and  the  other  by  these  two.  The  decisions  of  these  boards 
are  usually  given  the  same  legal  standing  as  those  of  State  boards.  In 
six  States — Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Iowa,  Elansas,  Texas,  and  Mis- 
souri— ^which  have  no  central  boards,  laws  have  been  enacted  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  either  temporary  or  permanent  local  and 
trade  boards  of  arbitration.  The  Pennsylvania  law  goes  so  far  as  to 
give  either  party  to  a  labor  dispute  the  right  to  compel  the  other  to 
submit  to  the  arbitration  of  such  a  board,  and  the  decisions  are  also 
legally  binding.  The  law  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in  all  the  other  States 
just  named,  seems  to  be  a  dead  letter,  while  where  State  boards  of 
arbitration  exist  it  is  only  very  rarely  that  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
provision  for  the  constitution  of  temporary  local  boards. 

In  several  of  the  States  whose  laws  provide  for  State  boards  of  arbi- 
tration they  have  never  been  actually  appointed,  while  several  other 
boards  have  been  almost  absolutely  inactive.  Only  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  can  State  boards  be 
said  to  have  accomplished  results  of  any  special  significance.  These 
are,  however.  States  in  which  manufacturing  industry  is  highly  devel- 
oped and  in  which  labor  disputes  frequently  occur.  The  inactivity  of 
boards  in  some  of  the  other  States  is  partly  explicable  by  the  relative 
absence  of  industrial  development  and  of  labor  disputes.  In  other 
cases  it  is  due  to  the  lack  of  an  adequate  sentiment  in  favor  of  peaceful 
methods  of  settling  differences,  on  the  part  of  employers,  employees, 
and  the  general  public. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  correctly  the  amount,  nature,  and 
value  of  the  work  of  State  boards  of  arbitration.  Their  reports  give 
little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  statistical  records,  and  the  accounts  of 
individual  cases  do  not  always  make  clear  precisely  the  character  of 
the  intervention  or  its  influence  on  the  outcome  of  the  disputes.  A 
few  generalizations,  however,  may  be  drawn,  showing  wherein  lie  the 
advantages  and  the  limitations  of  this  system. 

The  work  of  State  boards  of  arbitration  consists  in  practice  almost 
entirely  of  mediation  and  conciliation,  of  informally  conferring  with 
the  parties  to  disputes,  and  influencing  them  to  reach  an  amicable 
agreement  between  themselves.  Very  rarely  are  matters  submitted  to 
formal  arbitration.  Moreover,  in  most  cases  the  intervention  of  the 
State  board  takes  place  on  its  own  initiative  without  application  of  the 
parties,  while  in  nearly  all  the  remaining  instances  the  application 
comes  from  one  party  only.     It  follows  that  the  board  usually  can 
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take  steps  toward  mediation  only  after  a  strike  or  lockout  has  actually 
begun,  since  it  can  not  ordinarily  secure  information  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  diflference  prior  to  open  cessation  of  employment.  This  is 
obviously  a  chief  point  in  which  the  situation  of  State  boards  differs 
from  that  of  trade  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

These  limitations  in  the  work  of  State  boards  are  to  a  considerable 
degree  inherent.  They  can  never  fill  entirely  such  a  place  as  is  filled 
by  boards  established  within  the  trades  themselves,  which  represent  the 
employers  and  the  employees  directly,  which  are  familiarly  known  to 
them,  and  which  are  constantly  and  immediately  at  hand.  Employers 
and  workingmen  alike  understand  trade  boards.  They  feel  that  these 
boards  are  their  own  affairs.  The  members  are  in  most  instances 
personally  acquainted  with  the  disputants  and  are  thus  more  likely  to 
succeed  in  conciliatory  efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  State  boards  are 
far  away  and  not  readily  accessible.  Their  very  existence  is  often 
not  known.  It  is  by  no  means  likely,  therefore,  that  employers  or 
employees  will  appeal  to  these  boards.  Even  where  the  board  learns 
of  the  existence  of  a  strike  or  lockout  and  endeavors  to  mediate^  its 
approach  is  often  looked  upon  as  an  uncalled-for  intermeddling  of 
outsiders.  In  trades  where  trade  methods  of  settling  differences  exist, 
there  is  especially  little  likelihood  of  appeal  to  the  State  board  or  of 
success  in  mediation  by  it.  If  the  bitterness  between  employees  and 
employers  becomes  so  extreme  that  they  are  not  able  to  settle  their 
dispute  by  machinery  which  they  themselves  have  constituted,  they 
are  seldom  inclined  to  appeal  to  an  outside  authority. 

The  work  of  State  boards  must,  therefore,  be  confined  chiefly  to 
disputes  in  trades  where  no  systematic  methods  of  collective  bargaining 
and  of  trade  conciliation  and  arbitration  exist.  In  these  trades  too 
often  the  very  spirit  which  makes  conciliation  possible  is  lacking,  as 
well  as  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  peaceful  methods  of  settling 
disputes.  Consequently  disputants  are  not  disposed  to  appeal  to  the 
State  board  before  cessation  of  employment,  with  its  attendant  bitter- 
ness, has  taken  place,  nor  are  they  always  likely  to  give  a  very  cordial 
welcome  to  the  board  when  it  mediates  on  its  own  initiative.  In  many 
cases  one  side,  finding  itself  in  danger  of  losing  in  the  struggle,  turns  as 
a  last  resort  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration;  but  under  such  circum- 
stances the  other  party  is  naturally  the  less  disposed  to  conciliate  or 
arbitrate. 

The  lack  of  familiarity  with  local  and  trade  conditions  likewise  limits 
the  activity  and  success  of  State  boards  of  arbitration  in  rendering 
authoritative  decisions  regarding  labor  disputes.  We  have  already 
observed  the  general  unwillingness  of  employers  and  employees  to 
submit  questions  at  issue,  particularly  where  they  involve  the  general 
terms  of  the  labor  contract,  to  the  binding  decision  of  any  person  out- 
side the  trade.    These  limitations  apply  to  the  work  of  State  boards 
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even  more  strongly  than  to  that  of  an  outside  arbitrator  whom  the 
parties  themselves  might  agree  in  selecting.  Both  sides  are  likely  to 
have  more  confidence  in  such  an  arbitrator,  as  to  both  fairness  and 
ability,  than  in  a  State  board  with  whose  selection  they  have  had 
nothing  to  do. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  limitations,  those  State  boards  whicn  have 
shown  energy  and  tact  have  been  able  to  accomplish  results  of  much 
impoi-tance.  In  some  cases  liiey  have  persuaded  the  parties  to  disputes 
to  submit  to  formal  arbitration,  and  in  general  the  decisions  rendered 
have  been  loyally  carried  out.  In  a  few  cases  f oimal  investigations  and 
public  reports  &s  to  strikes  and  lockouts  have  been  made,  and  under  the 
influence  of  a  public  opinion  thus  enlightened,  settlements  have  some- 
times been  effected.  In  much  more  numerous  instances  State  boards,  by 
their  mediation,  have  succeeded  in  persuading  the  parties  to  disputes 
to  meet  in  amicable  conference  and  to  reach  settlements  by  mutual 
agreement.  There  is  undoubtedl}'  a  marked  advantage  in  the  existence 
of  a  body  which  is  prepared  itself  to  take  the  initiative  in  bringing 
together  contending  employers  and  employees. 

A  very  considemble  proportion  of  strikes  and  lockouts  result  from 
misunderstandings  and  from  ill  feeling  engendered  in  various  minor 
ways  rather  than  from  really  important  points  of  difference.  Once 
a  rupture  has  occurred,  the  disputants  often  become  embittered  and 
show  little  disposition  to  approach  each  other  in  an  amicable  spirit. 
Each  feels  that  it  is  a  surrender  of  dignity  or  a  sign  of  weakness  to 
make  the  first  movement  toward  negotiation.  Under  such  circum- 
stances an  outside  authority,  of  known  standing  and  fairness,  can  often 
exercise  much  influence  in  breaking  down  the  barrier.  The  State 
board  can  consult  at  first  with  each  party  seplirately  and  learn  its  real 
opinions  and  desires.  It  can  then  present  calmly  to  both  parties  the 
positions  taken,  and  in  no  few  instances  can  make  it  clear  to  both  that 
their  differences  are  much  less  serious  than  they  had  supposed.  In 
many  cases  the  board  can  persuade  the  parties  to  meet  personally 
in  conference,  usually  in  the  presence  of  the  board.  After  a  little 
parleying  it  may  readily  happen  that  a  friendly  and  businesslike  dis- 
cussion of  the  questions  at  issue  will  be  made  possible.  If  this  condi- 
tion is  reached  through  the  conciliatory  efforts  of  the  State  board,  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  diflSculty  is  very  apt  to  result. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  REGARDING  COLLECTIVE   BARGAINING,  CONCILI- 
ATION,  AND  ARBITRATION. 

The  Commission  has  considered  various  proposals  for  extending 
and  making  more  effective,  by  means  of  legislation,  the  practices  of 
collective  bargaining,  conciliation,  and  arbitration.  These  proposals 
may  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Establishment  of  State  boards  of  arbitration  and  increase  of  their 
powers. 
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2.  Extension  by  means  of  legislation  of  voluntaiy  methods  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  arbitration,  and  conciliation  within  the  several 
trades  themselves. 

3.  Legal  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  voluntary  agreements  oetween 
empIo3'ers  and  organizations  of  employees,  and  of  the  decisions  of 
arbitratoi*s  where  the  paities  to  disputes  voluntarily  submit  to  arbi- 
tration. 

4.  Legal  compulsion  of  efforts  toward  settlement  by  conciliation  and 
arbitration  before  cessation  of  employment  by  either  employer  or 
employees. 

5.  Compulsory  arbitration,  with  legal  enforcement  of  decisions. 

E8TABIJSHMENT  OF  8TATR   BOARDS  AND   EXTENSION  OF  THEIR  POWEK8. 

Some  witnesseik  think  that  State  boards  of  arbitration  fill  no  useful 
place  whatever;  but  the  evidence,  as  above  set  forth,  seems  to  show 
clearly  that  results  of  no  little  importance  may  be  accomplished  b}'  such 
boards  where  they  have  adequate  powers.  While  in  some  States  these 
boards  have  been  inactive,  the  explanation  in  most  cases  has  been 
largely  the  inadequate  compensation  paid  to  the  members  of  the  board, 
and  the  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  and  the  State  execu- 
tive oflScers.  It  may  readily  be  that  in  some  States  public  sentiment  is 
not  ripe  for  conciliatory  methods,  and  that  State  boards  can  accomplish 
little;  but  in  the  leading  industrial  States  they  can  beyond  question, 
within  certain  limits,  render  useful  service.  They  should  be  adequately 
compensated.  One  member  at  least  should  devote  all  of  his  time  to 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

Members  of  State  boards  of  arbitration  frequently  complain  that 
their  powers  are  inadequate.  Even  though  it  may  be  undesirable  to 
compel  submission  to  formal  arbitration,  nevertheless  the  interests  of 
the  public  demand  that  important  and  prolonged  industrial  disputes 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  some  impartial  authority  in 
order  that  the  true  issues  may  be  made  known  and  that  public  opinion 
may  be  intelligently  brought  to  bear  on  the  disputants.  Moreover, 
the  power  of  a  State  board  to  compel  disputants  to  come  before  it  and 
give  evidence  enables  the  board  often  to  bring  the  parties  into  confer- 
ence and  thus  to  effect  amicable  settlements.  State  boards  have  often 
no  sufficient  authority  to  compel  the  parties  to  give  even  the  barest 
information  as  to  the  causes  of  the  difficulty,  much  less  to  compel 
them  to  disclose  accounts  and  to  give  evidence  in  detail.  While  most 
of  the  State  boards  are  nominally  given  the  power  to  summon  witnesses 
and  to  inspect  records,  there  is  usually  no  definite  method  of  enforcing 
these  provisions. 

To  such  a  proposed  extension  of  the  powers  of  investigation  of  State 
boards  it  is  objected  that  undue  publicity  of  private  business  affairs 
might  result.     While,  however,  proper  discretion  should  be  exercised 
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in  making  details  public,  the  serious  eflfect  of  prolonged  industrial  dis- 
putes upon  the  public  welfare  may  justify  a  certain  degree  of  inquisi- 
torial investigation,  especially  as  to  some  classes  of  disputes,  such  as 
those  affecting  quasi-public  industries,  or  those  involving  large  num- 
bera  of  persons,  or  those  resulting  in  violence  or  other  serious  public 
injury. 

The  question  of  the  desirability  of  conferring  upon  State  boards  the 
power  to  render  legally  binding  decisions  in  cases  submitted  to  them 
is  discussed  more  fully  in  another  connection. 

The  suggestion  has  also  been  made  that  a  national  board  of  arbitra- 
tion should  be  established  by  Congress.  The  present  national  arbi- 
tration law  relates  only  to  disputes  affecting  interstate  carriers.  Many 
labor  disputes  not  connected  with  interstate  commerce  yet  affect  the 
welfare  of  more  States  than  one.  Such  strikes  as  those  of  the  coal 
miners  in  1897  and  1900,  or  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers  in  1901,  are 
of  national  importance.  The  fact  that  Federal  courts  are  frequently 
invoked  in  regard  to  labor  disputes  seems  to  show  a  recognition  .of 
the  wide-reaching  significance  which  attaches  to  them. 

A  national  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  composed  of  per- 
sons familiar  with  the  conditions  of  labor  and  of  industry,  who  should 
devote  all  their  time  to  these  duties  alone,  could  supplement  in  many 
ways  the  work  of  State  boards.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  higher 
respect  would  attach  to  such  a  national  board  than  is  accorded  to 
State  boards,  and  that  its  mediation  would  therefore  be  more  likely 
to  result  in  peaceful  settlement.  In  many  instances  harmonious  coop- 
eration between  the  two  sets  of  authorities  would  be  entirely  prac- 
ticable. Such  a  national  board  could  intervene  in  disputes  which 
affect  most  broadly  the  general  welfare. 

To  this  line  of  argument  it  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration  by  governmental  authorities  have  as  yet  in  this 
country  shown  no  very  marked  success;  that  a  national  board  would 
be  even  more  widely  removed  from  the  parties  to  disputes  than  the 
State  boards;  and  that  it  is  within  the  competence  of  the  States  to 
do  all  that  is  practicable  in  the  way  of  public  intervention  in  labor 
disputes. 

Whatever  force  there  may  be  in  these  objections  as  applied  to  past 
conditions,  the  progress  of  industry  toward  greater  national  devel- 
opment makes  national  legislation  regarding  labor  disputes  desirable. 

LEGISLATION    FOR    EXTENSION     OF    VOLUNTARY    TRADE    COLLEOTTVE 
BARGAINING,    CONCILIATION,  AND  ARBITRATION. 

The  desirability  of  extending  voluntary  methods  of  adjusting  differ- 
ences as  to  labor  matters  is  very  generally  recognized  by  all  classes. 
The  Commission  has  had  to  consider  the  question  whether  anything 
can  be  done  by  legislation  to  promote  the  adoption  of  these  methods. 
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It  is  obvious  that  a  mere  legal  authorization  of  such  methods  has  no 
significance.  Not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  other  countries 
laws  authorizing  the  voluntary  formation  of  boards  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  have  proved  dead  letters.  Employers  and  employees  can 
form  such  boards  without  legislation,  and  no  new  prerogatives  or 
advantages  can  be  conferred  upon  them  without  going  beyond  purely 
voluntary  action.  On  the  other  hand,  where  State  boards  of  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation  exist,  they  can  doubtless  exercise  some  influence, 
if  they  attempt  to  do  so  with  energy  and  tact,  in  persuading  employ- 
ers and  employees  to  establish  collective  bargaining,  conciliation,  and 
arbitration  in  a  more  or  less  systematic  and  permanent  form. 

It  would  certainly  be  practicable  and  desirable  for  State  boards,  or, 
in  their  absence,  State  bureaus  of  labor,  to  obtain  and  publish  as  com- 
plete information  as  pi'acticable  concerning  the  working  of  existing 
systems  of  this  sort.  In  this  way  employers  and  workingmen  could 
learn  from  the  experience  of  others  the  advantages  of  these  methods. 
The  States  might  require  those  who  participate  in  these  practices  to 
repo}*t  from  time  to  time  to  the  State  authorities.  A  national  board 
of  arbitration  could  similarl}'^  promote  the  extension  of  peaceful  meth- 
ods of  adjusting  labor  difficulties  by  disseminating  information  as  to 
the  operation  of  the  systems  in  vogue. 

LEGAL  ENFORCEMENT  OF  TRADE   AGREEMENTS  AND  OF  THE   DECISIONS 

«OF  ARBITRATORS. 

Not  a  few  persons  believe  that  the  system  of  collective  bargaining 
would  become  much  more  eflfective  if  the  terms  of  trade  agreements 
were  made  legally  binding  in  the  same  way  as  the  terms  of  other 
contracts.  It  is  also  suggested  that  in  case  the  parties  to  a  labor 
dispute  agree  to  submit  it  to  arbitration,  whether  by  State  boards 
or  those  chosen  by  the  parties,  the  award  should  be  made  legally 
enforceable.  Indeed,  should  the  terms  of  trade  agreements  be  made 
binding  in  law,  the  decisions  of  arbitrators,  so  far  as  they  merely 
interpreted  or  applied  those  agreements,  would  necessarily  also  have 
to  be  enforceable.  Under  such  a  system  strikes  and  lockouts  might 
become  absolutely  impossible  during  the  term  of  a  trade  agreement,  if 
the  agreement  contained  as  one  of  its  provisions  a  requirement  that 
differences  as  to  its  interpretation  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

It  is  urged  in  favor  of  this  proposal  that  the  responsibility  of  both 
parties  in  collective  bargaining  and  arbitration  would  be  greatly 
increased,  and  that  employers  and  employees  who  are  now  unwilling 
to  resort  to  these  methods  because  they  have  no  certainty  that  the 
agreements  and  awards  will  be  carried  out^  would  be  more  inclined  to 
enter  into  them.  Under  existing  conditions  complaints  of  violations 
are  many,  and  such  violations  frequently  produce  a  degree  of  friction 
which  makes  the  continuance  of  these  peaceful  methods  impracticable. 
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It  is  probable  that,  so  far  as  the  trades  which  ordinarily  resort  to  col- 
lective bargaining  are  concerned,  such  a  law  as  this  would  largely  pre- 
vent strikes  and  lockouts  with  their  attendant  evils. 

Compulsory  enforcement  of  the  decisions  of  arbitratoi*s  as  to  mat- 
ters voluntarily  submitted  to  them  would  not  necessarily  involve  the 
decision  of  the  general  terms  of  the  labor  contract  by  persons  outside 
the  trade,  since,  as  has  already  been  seen,  it  is  not  customary  to  refer 
such  general  matters  to  arbitrators  outside  the  trade  at  all.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that,  if  the  decisions  of  arbitration  boards  should  be 
made  legally  binding,  there  would  be  fewer  instances  in  which  trade 
agreements  would  permit  reference,  even  of  matters  of  interpretation, 
to  outside  arbitrators. 

Many  employers  and  a  large  majority  of  workingmen  are  opposed 
to  compulsory  enforcement  of  agreements  and  awards  of  arbitrators, 
and  this  opposition  might  possibly  prevent  the  establishment  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  arbitration  rather  than  further  it.  Both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain  employers  and  employees  have 
been  disinclined  to  make  use  of  the  laws  which  have  authorized  the 
formation  of  boards  with  power  to  render  legally  enforceable  decisions. 

Finally  it  is  urged  against  enforcing  agreements  that,  however  desira- 
ble it  may  be  that  the  trade  agreements  and  the  awards  of  arbitrators 
shall  be  strictly  carried  out,  it  is  impracticable  to  enforce  them  legally 
without  extreme  measures.  While  a  labor  contract  might  be  enforced 
as  against  the  employer,  who  is  usually  a  man  of  financial  responsi- 
bility, it  can  not  be  so  readily  enforced  against  the  workingmen.  In 
many  cases  they  have  little  or  no  property,  and  damages  or  fines  can  not 
be  collected,  so  that  the  only  method  of  enforcement  might  ultimately 
be  by  imprisonment.  While  a  few  individuals  might  be  imprisoned  it 
would  be  almost  impossible,  as  well  as  highly  undesirable,  to  imprison 
great  bodies  of  men  in  case  they  should  collectively  refuse  to  abide  by 
agreements  or  awards.  Workingmen  themselves  are  bitterly  opposed 
to  general  compulsory  arbitration,  and  one  of  the  chief  grounds  of 
opposition  is  that  no  man  should  be  compelled  to  work  against  his  will. 
The  same  objection  would  apply,  in  only  a  somewhat  lower  degree,  to 
the  compulsory  enforcement -of  voluntary  trade  agreements  and  of 
the  decisions  of  voluntarily  established  boards  of  arbitration. 

Despite  these  objections  it  seems  probable  that  measures  would  be 
advantageous  which  should  at  least  permit  employers  and  employees 
to  enter  into  legally  enforceable  agreements  regarding  the  conditions  of 
labor.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  permit  the  imprisonment  of  men  for  .  / 
violating  such  agreements,  responsibility  might  be  greatly  increased  ^ 
by  the  incorporation  of  labor  organizations,  while  at  the  same  time 
such  incorporation  would  give  those  organizations  a  more  satisfactory 
standing  before  the  courts  in  forcing  employers  to  live  up  to  their 
agreements.     Incorporation  is  ordinarily  opposed  by  labor  leaders  on 
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the  ground  that  the  unions  would  constantly  be  subject  to  attack  in 
the  courts;  that,  for  example,  suits  for  damages  might  be  brought 
against  unions  for  alleged  injury  through  boycotts,  exclusion  of  non- 
union meif  from  employment,  picketing,  and  various  other  acts. 

The  proposal  has  been  made,  however,  to  provide  some  special  form 
of  incorporation  which  should  restrict  the  liability  of  incorporated 
unions  so  that  it  should  exist  only  as  regards  contracts  relating  to  the 
conditions  of  labor.  Should  some  such  legislation  be  passed,  labor 
organizations  would  be  more  thoroughly  able  than  at  present  to  con- 
trol their  individual  members,  while  national  organizations  would  be 
able  to  exercise  more  effective  control  over  local  unions. 

Tn  Great  Britain  labor  organizations  are  given,  by  special  statute,  a 
peculiar  position  before  the  law.  They  have  the  privilege  of  holding 
and  transferring  real  and  personal  estate  by  means  of  trustees,  and  of 
bringing  suit  or  defending  suits  regarding  such  property.  They  may 
hold  their  officers  responsible  before  the  law  for  the  safe-keeping  and 
proper  administration  of  their  funds  and  finances.  The  British  law 
specifically  exempts  labor  organizations  from  legal  liability  for  their 
agreements  with  employers.  A  recent  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
however,  holds  that  union  funds  may  be  mulcted  in  damages  for  injuiy 
to  employers  by  picketing  and  similar  acts — a  decision  which  has 
caused  much  dismay  among  British  unionists.  In  New  Zealand  prac- 
tically the  same  provisions  regarding  labor  organizations  have  been 
enacted;  but  the  compulsory  arbitration  law  renders  labor  organ- 
izations, if  duly  registered,  legally  liable  for  their  contracts  with 
employers.  They  have  also  the  right  to  sue  employers  for  violation 
of  agreement.  Only  registered  labor  organizations  may  take  advantage 
of  the  compulsory  arbitration  law.  In  case  trade  unions  in  the  United 
States  were  given  all  the  privileges  which  they  possess  in  both  Great 
Britain  and  New  Zealand,  it  would  seem  possible  to  enforce  obliga- 
tions upon  them,  with  no  little  success,  by  the  threat  of  depriving 
them  of  such  legal  privileges. 

The  New  Zealand  law  also  provides  for  the  fining  of  labor  organiza- 
tions as  such  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  £500,  while  the  individual 
members  may  be  held  liable  to  the  amount  of  £10  in  case  the  organiza- 
tion fails  to  pay  a  fine.  Members  may  not  withdraw  without  at  least 
3  months'  notice.  Many  unions  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
Great  Britain  possess  large  funds  of  various  kinds,  and  while  the 
workingmen  would  seriously  object  to  rendering  these  funds  liable  to 
seizure  on  suits  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  they  would  perhaps  be 
willing  to  have  them  subject  to  levy  in  case  of  violation  of  agreements 
with  employers  or  of  the  awards  of  arbitrators,  in  compensation  for 
similar  rights  as  against  employers.  In  the  absence  of  such  permanent 
funds  assessments  might  be  levied  upon  the  members  to  pay  fines  or 
damages  imposed  by  the  couiiis. 
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Even  without  provision  for  imprisoning  those  violating  agreements 
or  refusing  to  pay  such  assessments,  a  strong  union  would  possess  great 
control  over  its  members  in  compelling  them  to  carry  out  agreements 
or  in  preventing  them  from  escaping,  by  leaving  the  union,  the  effect 
of  court  decisions  enforcing  agreements. 

COMPULSORY    CONCILIATION    AND    ARBITRATION    WITHOUT    LEGAL 

ENFORGEABIUTT  OF  DECISIONS. 

Another  proposal  which  has  been  strongly  advocated  would  make 
strikes  and  lockouts  unlawful  until  after  the  failure  of  efforts  to  secure 
peaceful  settlement.  It  would  compel  resort  first  to  conciliation  and, 
if  necessary,  to  arbitration,  though  without  giving  legal  enforceability 
to  the  decisions  of  arbitrators. 

Obviously  a  mere  legislative  command  that  employers  must  receive 
the  representatives  of  their  men  or  that  employees  must  seek  such  a 
personal  interview  for  the  discussion  of  differences,  would  accomplish 
little  in  furthering  really  conciliatory  negotiation  and  would  be  very 
■difficult  to  enforce. 

A  more  feasible  plan  would  be  to  require  the  parties  in  the  first 
instance  to  refer  their  differences  to  a  body  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  each  side,  who  should  be  connected  with 
the  trade  but  not  directly  concerned  in  the  particular  dispute.  Such 
a  board  might  be  chosen  for  the  individual  dispute  or  might  better, 
if  possible,  be  a  permanent  body.  A  requirement  of  this  sort  would 
doubtless  in  many  cases  result  in  the  establishment  of  permanent  trade 
boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and  even  of  more  or  less  formal 
systems  of  collective  bargaining  as  to  the  general  terms  of  the  labor 
contract.  The  mediation  of  such  trade  boards,  whether  they  be  tem- 
porary or  permanent,  would,  in  a  majority  of  minor  disputes,  lead  the 
parties  into  amicable  conference  and  settlement  of  their  differences. 
If  this  result  should  not  follow,  the  members  of  the  board,  if  they 
agreed  regarding  the  points  at  issue,  could  render  a  formal  decision, 
which,  though  not  legally  enforceable,  could  be  made  public,  and 
which  in  most  instances  would  be  accepted  under  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  or  of  organizations  of  employers  and  employees.  The 
law  might  go  further  and  require  that,  in  case  of  failure  of  the  trade 
I'epresentatives  on  such  boards  of  arbitration  to  reach  an  agreement, 
an  impartial  umpire  should  be  selected  with  authority  to  render  a 
formal  decision,  if  it  proved  necessary,  and  to  make  the  decision  pub- 
lic. Where  a  State  board  of  arbitration  exists  the  option  would  be 
given  to  disputants  to  refer  matters  directly  to  that  board.  Since  in 
most  labor  disputes  the  public  has  an  important  interest,  it  should  be 
permissible  for  a  member  or  representative  of  the  State  board  to  be 
present  and  have  a  voice,  without  vote,  in  negotiations  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  as  well  as  in  the  hearings  before  arbitrators. 
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Should  the  attempt  be  made  to  compel  reference  of  disputed  matters 
to  arbitration,  boards  and  umpires  established  directly  by  employers 
and  employees  for  this  purpose  would  have  to  be  given  legal  power,  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  compel  the  parties  to  the  dispute  to  submit  evi- 
dence as  to  the  causes  and  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  in  order  that 
an  opinion  of  value  might  be  reached.  Ordinarily  when  such  boards 
were  once  established  their  work  would  be  chiefly  in  the  nature  of 
conciliation,  and  they  could  frequently  lead  the  parties  to  confer 
together  and  to  reach  a  voluntary  agreement.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, a  formal  decision  would  have  to  be  rendered,  and  this  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  based  on  adequate  information.  It  would  be 
practicable  to  provide  for  a  registration  of  such  voluntary  boards, 
either  by  some  State  authority  or  by  the  courts,  which  should  confer 
upon  them  power  to  require  sworn  testimony  and  the  presentation  of 
books  and  papers.  As  above  indicated.  State  boards  of  arbitration  in 
some  cases  have  such  compulsory  power,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
employers  and  employees  would  often  be  quite  as  willing  that  it 
should  be  given  to  boards  established  by  their  own  initiative. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  compelling  efforts  to  settle  disputes  by 
peaceful  methods  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  general  public  is 
seriously  affected  by  strikes  and  lockouts  and  has  the  right  to  insist 
upon  the  exhaustion  of  every  legitimate  means  of  effecting  a  peaceful 
settlement  before  they  shall  be  permitted.  It  is  believed  also  that  such 
requirements  would  be  very  advantageous  to  employers  and  employees, 
that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  amicable  adjustment  of  differences 
would  be  brought  about,  and  that  thereby  the  great  losses  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  would  be  largely  reduced. 

Against  this  proposed  plan  it  may  be  objected  that  the  success  of  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  depends  primarily  upon  their  being  voluntary, 
and  upon  the  existence  of  a  conciliatory  spirit  on  each  side — a  thing 
which  the  law  can  never  create.  Man}*^  workingmen  would  doubtless 
be  especially  opposed  to  such  a  measure,  because  prompt  action  in 
striking  is  often  a  condition  of  success,  while,  should  the  cessation  of 
employment  be  delayed  to  await  the  action  of  conciliators,  the  favor- 
able moment  might  disappear,  and  the  employer  might  strengthen 
himself  for  the  future  struggle.  Again,  there  would  be  difficulty  in 
applying  such  measures  to  cases  where  union  and  nonunion  men  are 
employed  in  the  same  establishment;  there  might  be  a  division 
between  them  as  to  the  selection  of  arbitrators  or  as  to  other  courses 
of  action.  Such  a  semicompulsory  system*  of  arbitration,  too,  would 
be  hard  to  apply  to  several  establishments  or  localities  at  the  same  time, 
since  employers  or  employees  in  one  establishment  or  locality  might 
desire  a  different  method  of  procedure  from  those  in  another.  Finally, 
the  system  encounters,  though  to  a  less  extent,  the  same  difficulty  in 
enforcement  as  compulsory  arbitration  itself. 
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Serious  as  are  these  difficulties,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
might  be  ultimately  overcome,  while  the  advantages  which  would  fol- 
low from  an  increased  employment  of  conciliatory  methods  of  settling 
labor  disputes  would  justify  the  attempt  to  require  by  law  the  resort 
to  such  methods.  Even  though  it  might  be  considered  unwise  to  enact 
legislation  of  the  kind  indicated,  to  apply  to  all  classes  of  labor  dis- 
putes, such  measures  might  well  be  applied  to  disputes  in  connection 
with  quasi-public  services,  such  as  transportation,  and  to  those  of 
unusual  magnitude  and  of  unusual  influence  upon  the  public  welfare. 

COMFULSORY  ARBITBATION. 

By  compulsory  arbitration  proper  is  understood  legislation  which, 
under  legal  penalties,  compels  the  parties  to  labor  disputes  to  submit 
them  to  disinterested  arbitrators,  in  case  settlement  can  not  be  reached 
within  the  trade,  and  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  such  arbitrators. 
The  only  countries  in  which  this  system  has  been  established  are  the 
British  colonies  of  New  Zealand,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia. The  New  Zealand  compulsory  arbitration  law  dates  from  1894. 
It  applies  only  to  trades  in  which  labor  organizations  exist.  Such 
an  organization  may  compel  employers  to  arbitrate,  and  employers 
possess  a  similar  power  toward  labor  organizations.  Several  district 
boards  of  conciliation  are  established  which  have  authority  thoroughly 
to  investigate  disputes  brought  before  them,  to  conciliate  or  to  render 
formal  decisions,  these  decisions  having,  however,  no  legally  binding 
force.  There  is  also  a  single  court  of  arbitration  for  the  entire  colony, 
to  which  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  boards  of  conciliation.  This 
court  may  render  decisions  which  may  be  enforced  by  fines  upon 
organizations  or  individuals. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  effect  of  the  New  Zealand  statute,  but  it 
seems  that  up  to  the  present  time,  under  conditions  of  general  pros- 
perity and  advancing  prices,  it  has  worked  with  reasonable  success. 
Many  decisions  affecting  the  general  conditions  of  labor  of  large  bodies 
of  men  have  been  rendered  by  the  court  of  arbitration,  and  they  have 
usually  been  carried  out  by  the  parties  with  little  opposition.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  conditions  in  New  Zealand,  a  small  country 
of  only  800,000  people,  primarily  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  are 
so  different  from  those  in  a  great  industrial  country  like  the  United 
States  that  her  experience  furnishes  little  instruction  as  to  the  applica- 
bility of  compulsory  arbitration  here. 

The  sentiment  of  both  employers  and  employees  in  the  United  States 
is  almost  universally  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration  as  a  general 
method  of  settling  labor  disputes.  They  deprecate  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  involve  the  ultimate  reference  of  even  the  most  important 
matters,  the  general  terms  of  the  labor  contract,  to  persons  or  author- 
ities entirely  outside  the  trade  concerned,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult 
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to  enforce  the  decisions  of  arbitrators  without  most  rigorous  measures. 
Both  of  these  difficulties  have  already  been  discussed  under  other 
heads. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  Persons  who  believe  that  compulsory 
arbitration  is  desirable  as  a  last  resort  in  the  case  of  those  few  great 
disputes  which  affect  with  especial  severity  the  general  public  interests. 
The  great  railway  strikes  of  1877  and  1894,  for  example,  interfered 
with  the  safe  and  prompt  transportation  of  millions  of  tons  of  freight, 
involving  enormous  losses  to  shippers  and  even  threatening  starvation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  several  cities;  they  interfered,  too,  most  seriously 
with  the  transportation  of  the  mails  and  with  the  movement  of  pas- 
sengers. The  great  street  railway  strikes,  which  have  occurred  in 
several  of  our  leading  cities  in  recent  years,  have  almost  paralyzed 
the  business  of  the  people  of  those  cities.  In  connection  with  many  of 
these  more  serious  strikes,  moreover,  riots  and  violence  have  occurred, 
lives  and  property  have  been  destroyed,  while  great  expense  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  disorder  has  been  rendered  necessary. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  many  hold  that  it  may  be  wise  entirely 
to  prohibit  strikes  and  lockouts  in  certain  special  industries,  particu- 
larly those  having  to  do  with  the  transportation  of  persons  and  com- 
modities, and  to  compel  employers  and  employees  in  these  industries 
to  ad]  list  their  differences  by  collective  bargaining  and  trade  arbitra- 
tion, with  ultimate  appeal  to  the  binding  decision  of  some  impartial  tri- 
bunal. It  is  also  maintained  that  where,  in  other  trades,  a  strike  has 
become  so  prolonged  and  bitter  as  to  threaten  lives  and  propeit}',  the 
Government  should  intervene  and  compel  arbitration.  Those  who 
take  this  position  hold  that  if  employers  and  employees  knew  that  their 
differences  might  ultimately  be  carried  to  some  outside  authority,  they 
would  be  the  more  disposed  to  establish  methods  of  collective  bargain- 
ing and  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  within  the  trade  itself,  and 
would  be  the  more  disposed  to  reach  peaceful  settlements  by  such 
trade  methods  rather  than  to  push  their  differences  to  extremes. 
Should  compulsory  arbitration  in  either  of  the  two  classes  of  cases 
above  named  be  deemed  desirable,  it  would  evidently  be  best  first  to 
exhaust  every  resource  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  within  the 
trade  concerned. 

If  the  principle  of  limited  compulsory  arbitration  be  approved,  it 
would  apparently  be  wise  for  the  United  States  Government  to  enact 
legislation  on  this  subject  to  apply  to  interstate  carriers.  A  national 
board  of  arbitration,  such  as  has  already  been  suggested,  could  be 
constituted  the  authority  of  ultimate  appeal  in  the  case  of  disputes 
between  employers  and  employees  engaged  in  interstate  transportation. 
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STATISTICS  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  relations  of  employers  and 
employees  which  comes  before  the  attention  of  the  general  public  is 
the  strike  or  the  lockout.  The  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  pre- 
sented below  show  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  affected  by  such  dis- 
putes. At  the  same  time  the  number  of  persons  affected  and  the 
amount  of  time  lost  through  them  is  not  so  great  as  often  supposed. 
It  must  furthermore  be  remembered  that  only  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  differences  between  employers  and  employees  result  in 
actual  cessation  of  employment.  Most  diffei*ences  are  settled,  as 
already  observed,  by  formal  or  informal  collective  bargaining,  con- 
ciliation, and  arbitration.  Even  where  little  cordiality  exists  between 
employers  and  employees,  demands  are  often  conceded  jmder  the  influ- 
ence of  the  threat  of  strike  or  lockout.  No  statistics  are  available  in 
this  country  to  show  what  proportion  of  changes  in  wages  and  condi- 
tions of  labor  follow  the  actual  cessation  of  emploj'ment.  Such  sta- 
tistics presented  by  the  British  labor  department  show  that  during 
recent  years  more  than  95  per  cent  of  all  changes  in  wages  in  Great 
Britain  have  taken  place  as  the  result  of  negotiations  between  employ- 
ers and  employees  or  as  the  result  of  arbitration,  and  without  strike  or 
lockout. 

The  distinction  between  strikes  and  lockouts  is  of  doubtful  validity. 
It  certainly  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  apply  accurately  in  many  cases. 
Ordinarily  a  strike  is  defined  as  a  quitting  of  employment  by  the 
workingmen,  who  refuse  to  work  unless  some  demand  is  granted; 
while  a  lockout  is  said  to  result  from  the  refusal  of  the  employer  to 
allow  bis  men  to  work  except  under  conditions  which  he  may  dictate. 
Whether  the  dispute  be  called  a  strike  or  a  lockout,  however,  each 
party  fixes  certain  terms  and  is  willing  that  the  employment  shall  con- 
tinue if  the  other  party  will  agree  thereto.  So  long  as  the  dispute 
continues,  each  party  refuses  to  accept  the  position  of  the  other.  No 
logical  distinction,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  on  the  basis  of  the  refusal 
of  one  side  or  the  other  side  to  permit  the  continuance  of  work.  The 
really  significant  distinction  as  regards  all  labor  disputes,  whether  for- 
mally classed  as  strikes  or  as  lockouts,  has  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the 
proposed  change  in  conditions  which  causes  the  dispute. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  disputes  which  are  classified  as  strikes,  both  in 
ordinary  public  speech  and  by  official  statistics,  not  infrequently 
arise  from  the  resistance  of  workingmen  to  new  conditions  proposed 
by  employers,  while  lockouts  also  occur  at  times  in  resistance  to  a 
movement  first  begun  by  employees.  The  statistics  show,  for  exam- 
ple, many  strikes  which  are  due  to  proposed  reductions  in  wages. 
Clearly  the  initiative  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  with  the  employer.     It 
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18  true,  naturally  enough,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  demands  for 
changed  conditions  of  employment  come  from  workingmen  than  from 
employei-s,  but  the  workingmen  take  the  initiative  in  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  strikes  and  lockouts  than  appears  on  the  surface  from  the 
official  statistics. 

NUMBER  OF  DISPUTES  AND  PERSONS  AFFECTED^ 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Labor  the  Industrial 
Commission  has  been  granted  the  use  of  advance  sheets  of  the  forth- 
coming report  of  the  Department,  which  appears  approximately 
contemporaneously  with  the  present  report,  and  which  covers  the 
statistics  of  labor  disputes  from  1881  to  1900,  inclusive.  During  this 
period  22,793  strikes  were  reported,  and  1,005  lockouts.  The  strikes 
affected  117,509  establishments,  and  6,105,694  persons  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  them.  The  lockouts  affected  9,933  establish- 
ments and  threw  out  of  employment  504,307  persons.  The  total 
number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment  by  both  classes  of 
disputes  was  thus  6,610,001,  or  an  average  of  a  little  over  330,000 
yearly.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  statistics  do  not  include  disputes 
causing  cessation  of  employment  for  less  than  a  single  day,  which  are 
very  numerous. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  can  be  understood  only  by  compar- 
ing the  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment  with  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed.  A  fair  comparison,  moreover,  requires 
the  elimination  of  those  classes  who  can  not  at  all,  or  can  only  rarely, 
be  affected  by  labor  disputes,  such  as  the  entire  agricultural  popula- 
tion, domestic  servants,  employers,  and  various  others.  It  will  be 
found  that  there  were  in  1890,  the  middle  year  of  the  period  covered 
by  the  statistics,  9,843,466  persons  employed  in  industries  where 
strikes  are  more  or  less  likely  to  occur.  In  fact,  a  very  considerable 
number  of  these  persons  are  either  in  establishments  employing  only 
one  or  two  persons,  or  for  other  reasons  would  rarely,  if  ever,  have 
occasion  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  a  labor  dispute.  Taking 
the  above  number  as  a  basis,  the  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  strikes  and  lockouts  at  some  time  during  each  year 
from  1881  to  1900  has  averaged  33.6  per  thousand  persons  employed. 
This  calculation  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  the  same  persons  are 
often  thrown  out  of  employment  more  than  once  during  a  single  year. 

TIME   LOST  BY   DISPUTES. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  shows  the  average  length  of 
time  elapsing  from  the  beginning  of  strikes  and  lockouts  to  the  time 

'For  fuller  presentation  of  strike  statistics,  see  Reports  Industrial  (DommiaBion, 
Vol.  XV 11. 
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when  all  employees  affected  are  either  reemployed  or  replaced.  This 
may  be  considered  as  the  average  duration  of  the  disputes,  although 
the  average  amount  of  time  lost  by  each  person  affected  would  be  some- 
what less,  since  in  the  case  of  many  disputes  some  persons  reenter 
employment  before  the  rest.  The  average  duration  of  strikes  from 
1881  to  1900  was  23.8  days,  and  the  average  duration  of  lockouts  97.1 
days,  the  latter  number  being  greatly  increased  by  the  prolonged 
Chicago  building  trades  lockouts  of  1900.  If  it  should  be  assumed 
that  all  persons  affected  by  strikes  and  lockouts  remain  out  of  employ- 
ment for  their  entire  duration,  the  amount  of  time  lost  each  year 
would  be  equal  to  the  labor,  during  300  days  of  the  year,  of  24,219 
persons.  Estimating  the  population  actually  subject  to  strikes  and 
lockouts  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  one  day  out  of  every  406  days 
of  possible  working  time  was  lost  as  the  result  of  strikes,  or  one  out 
380  as  the  result  of  both  strikes  and  lockouts  combined. 

STRIKES  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United 
States  with  those  presented  by  various  foreign  countries  seems  to  show 
that  such  disputes  are  more  prevalent  in  this  country  than  elsewhere. 
Such  a  comparison  is  necessarily  imperfect  because  of  the  different 
bases  of  the  statistics,  both  of  labor  disputes  and  of  the  number  of 
what  may  be  called  the  industrial  population.  The  proportion  of 
the  population  engaged  in  pursuits  subject  to  labor  disputes  differs 
greatly  in  the  various  countries.  It  is  especially  high  in  Great  Britain. 
While  in  this  country  33.6  persons  are  thrown  out  of  employment 
yearly  for  every  thoasand  of  the  working  population  engaged  in  indus- 
tries subject  to  strike,  the  corresponding  proportion  in  Great  Britain  is 
27. 6  per  thousand;  in  France,  18.3;  in  Austria,  15;  in  Italy,  13.8,  and  in 
Germany,  11.1.  Great  Britain  is  the  country  in  which  the  position  of 
the  working  classes  is  most  similar  to  their  position  in  the  United  States. 
In  these  English-speaking  countries  labor  organizations  are  much 
stronger,  and  the  conditions  of  the  workingmen  have  improved  more 
rapidly,  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  That  labor  disputes  are  less 
prevalent  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  higher  development  of  systems  of  collective  bargaining  and  arbi- 
tration in  that  country. 

CAUSES  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

The  fundamental  causes  of  labor  disputes  lie  deep  in  the  present 
organization  of  society.  The  desire  of  workingmen  to  better  their  con- 
dition, and  the  desire  of  employers  to  secure  labor  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible, will  always  be  prominent  economic  motives.  So  long  as  the 
classes  of  employers  and  employees  exist,  there  will  be  strikes  and 
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lockouts,  although  their  number  may  be  greatly  diminished  by  peaceful 
methods  for  determining  the  conditions  of  the  labor  contract. 

Ordinarily,  when  the  causes  of  strikes  and  lockouts  are  mentioned, 
the  demands  of  employers  and  employees  which  lead  to  such  disputes 
are  refeiTed  to.  These  demands  are  of  the  most  varied  character. 
The  nature  and  relative  importance  of  them  can  best  be  judged  by  the 
statistics  collected  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  On  account  of  the 
much  greater  number  of  strikes  than  of  lockouts,  only  the  demands  of 
strikers  need  be  considered.  The  statistics  regarding  the  causes  of 
strikes  are  based  on  the  number  of  establishments  aflfected  by  strikes 
for  each  cause.  During  the  years  1881  to  1900  there  were  1,403  dis- 
tinct causes  of  strikes  in  the  117,509  establishments  where  strikes 
occurred.  Many  of  the  causes  distinguished,  however,  are  made  up  of 
two  or  more  separate  demands.  Thus  a  strike  may  be  due  to  the  joint 
demand  for  an  increase  of  pay  and  reduction  of  hours,  or  to  the  joint 
demand  for  recognition  of  the  union  and  discharge  of  nonunion  men. 
The  number  of  entirely  separate  classes  of  demands  is,  however,  quite 
large,  probably  not  less  than  100.  A  large  number  of  these  are  unim- 
portant and  appear  in  very  few  strikes;  others  may  be  classified  in 
certain  large  groups.  For  the  purpose  of  accurate  comparison  as  to 
the  relative  importance  of  different  groups  of  demands  of  strikers, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  each  demand  separately  in  the  classifica- 
tion, even  though  it  may  appear  in  connection  with  other  demands 
as  the  cause  of  a  single  strike.  The  aggregate  number  of  demands 
thus  considerably  exceeds  the  number  of  establishments  affected  by 
strikes. 

Such  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  strikes  shows  that,  from  1881  to 
1900,  41.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  demands  of  strikers  in  the 
United  States  were  those  for  higher  wages  in  one  form  or  another. 
Under  the  head  of  demands  for  higher  wages  have  been  grouped  those 
for  the  adoption  of  new  scales  and  of  union  scales.  Much  less  numer- 
ous are  the  strikes  directed  against  decrease  of  wages,  which  cause 
appeared  as  6.9  per  cent  of  the  number  of  demands.  The  fact  that 
about  six  times  as  many  strikes  involve  a  demand  for  higher  wages  as 
involve  resistance  to  reduction  of  wages  is  probably  explicable  in  part 
by  the  fact  that  workingmen  recognize  that,  if  employers  feel  forced 
to  attempt  a  reduction  of  wages,  conditions  of  business  must  be  so 
depressed  that  the  probability  of  successful  opposition  to  the  reduction 
would  be  slight.  It  is  also  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  employers  are 
less  disposed  or  feel  less  able  to  reduce  wages  than  workingmen  are 
disposed  and  feel  able  to  secure  advances. 

Demands  on  the  part  of  strikers  for  a  shorter  working  day,  together 
with  the  less  frequent  demands  for  more  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
working  time,  for  Saturday  half  holidays,  overtime  pay,  and  other 
changes  connected  with  the  hours  of  labor,  were  25.8  per  cent  of  the 
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causes  of  strikes  from  1881  to  1900.  The  great  stress  which  working- 
men  lay  upon  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  evinced  by  this 
high  percentage. 

Many  strikes  arise  from  demands  regarding  the  methods  of  calcu- 
lating wages  or  of  paying  them.  Demands  of  this  sort  are  of  great 
variety.  They  relate  especially  to  such  matters  as  time  and  piece 
work,  fines  and  deductions  from  wages,  screening  and  weighing  of 
coal  or  other  methods  of  estimating  output,  time  of  paying  wages, 
cash  payment  of  wages  as  against  truck  payment,  etc.  The  demands 
of  strikers  which  may  be  grouped  under  this  general  head  appeared 
as  5.3  per  cent  of  the  objects  sought  by  strikers  from  1881  to  1900. 

The  four  classes  of  demands  so  far  enumerated  all  relate  very  directly 
to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  workingmen,  although 
some  few  coming  under  each  head  may  be  of  a  minor  or  even  of  a 
quibbling  character.  The  four  groups  together  constitute  no  less  than 
four-fifths  of  the  entire  number  of  demands  of  strikers.  Many  of  the 
remaining  demands  also  seek  directly  better  conditions,  while  in  other 
cases  the  strikers  doubtless  usually  conceive  that  an  ultimate  benefit 
to  themselves  may  be  gained  from  the  successful  enforcement  of  the 
demands  made. 

Thus  a  demand  which  very  frequently  appears  is  that  for  the  recog- 
nition of  labor  organizations.  This  demand  is  often  accompanied,  or 
is  likely,  if  granted,  to  be  followed  by  a  demand  for  improved  condi- 
tions. If  we  class  together  the  strikes  in  which  the  demand  for 
recognition  appears  and  those  for  the  adoption  of  union  rules  (as 
distinguished  from  union  scales  of  wages  merely,  grouped  under  the 
head  of  wages),  we  shall  find  these  demands  equal  to  6.4  per  cent  of 
the  entire  number  of  demands  in  all  strikes.  Strikes  which  seek  the 
discharge  or  exclusion  of  nonunion  men  from  employment  are  less 
numerous  than  is  probably  often  supposed.  If  with  strikes  having 
this  object  there  be  combined  the  smaller  number  which  seek  to  exclude 
members  of  other  labor  organizations,  unpopular  foremen,  persons  of 
foreign  birth  or  of  particular  race  or  nationality,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  entire  number  of  demands  of  this  sort  is  equal  to  5.3  per  cent  of  all 
the  objects  sought.  A  little  more  than  1  per  cent  of  strikes -seek  the 
reinstatement  or  retention  of  particular  employees,  especially  of  union 
men.     Sympathetic  strikes  are  3  per  cent  of  the  entire  number. 

Attempts  of  labor  organizations  to  restrict  the  field  of  employment 
and  to  oppose  labor-saving  improvements  do  not  frequently  appear  as 
causes  of  strikes.  Strikes  regarding  apprenticeship,  for  example,  are 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  while  those  regarding  the 
introduction  or  use  of  machinery  oi-  improved  appliances  are  only  one- 
seventh  of  1  per  cent  of  all.  The  numerous  other  minor  demands  of 
strikers  include  altogether  only  about  4  per  cent  of  the  causes  of 
strikes. 
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RESULTS  OF  STRIKES. 

A  consideration  of  the  broad  question  of  the  social  and  economic 
effects  of  strikes  and  lockouts  nm}'^  be  deferred  for  the  present.  The 
statistics  of  the  direct  outcome  of  these  disputes  are  important  and 
interesting,  and  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  broader  question,  although 
they  by  no  means  constitute  a  complete  answer  to  it. 

From  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  regarding  strikes 
from  1881  to  1900,  it  appears  that  in  50.77  per  cent  of  the  establish- 
ments in  which  strikes  occurred,  the  workingmen  were  wholly  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  their  object;  in  13.4  per  cent  they  were  partly 
successful,  while  in  36.19  per  cent  of  the  establishments  strikes  were 
entirely  unsuccessful.  A  comparison  of  the  results  according  to  the 
number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment  presents  a  somewhat 
different  view,  and  one  less  favorable  to  the  workingmen.  Only  35.02 
per  cent  of  all  persons  affected  by  strikes  were  wholly  successful  in 
their  objects;  while  16.72  per  cent  were  partly  successful,  and  48.26  per 
cent  were  wholly  unsuccessful.  The  discrepancy  between  the  figures 
by  establishments  and  by  the  persons  affected  seems  to  indicate  that 
strikes  in  smaller  establishments  are  more  apt  to  result  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  workingmen  than  those  in  the  larger  establishments. 

In  judging  the  significance  of  these  figures  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
partly  successful  strikes  represent  an  absolute  gain  for  the  working- 
men.  Their  condition  is  made  better  as  the  result  of  the  strike  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  (no  account  being  taken  of  the  loss  of 
time  and  money  during  the  strike).  It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  little 
more  than  half  of  all  persons  thrown  out  of  employment  by  strikes 
found  their  condition  improved  as  the  result.  As  above  indicated,  the 
statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  do  not  include  the  very  numer- 
ous strikes  lasting  less  than  a  single  day.  A  large  majority  of  these 
result  in  favor  of  the  workmen.  Employers  often  refuse  to  grant 
concessions  until  actual  quitting  of  work  shows  that  the  men  are  in 
earnest  and  propose  to  push  their  demands. 

The  statistics  of  lockouts  show  results  much  less  favorable  to  the 
workingmen.  This  might  be  expected.  A  lockout  is  not  likely  to 
occur  unless  the  employer  feels  fairly  confident  of  the  strength  of  his 
position.  While  workingmen  were  wholly  successful  in  I'ather  more 
than  half  of  all  the  establishments  in  which  strikes  occurred  during 
the  past  two  decades,  they  succeeded  altogether  in  resisting  the  posi- 
tion of  employers  in  lockouts  in  only  42.93  per  cent  of  the  establish- 
ments, while  compromise  resulted  in  only  6.28  per  cent,  so  that  the 
employers  won  complete  victories  in  more  than  half  of  the  entire 
number  of  establishments  affected  by  lockouts. 

An  analysis  of  the  results  of  strikes  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  workingmen  shows  that  strikers  are  more  likely  to  be  successful 
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when  they  demand  higher  wages  or  changes  regarding  the  hours  of 
labor  than  in  the  case  of  most  of  their  other  demands.  Strikes  against 
reduction  of  wages  show,  as  perhaps  might  be  anticipated,  a  very 
much  lower  proportion  of  success  than  those  which  seek  increase. 
Strikes  against  employment  of  nonunion  and  other  obnoxious  men, 
sympathetic  strikes,  and  those  regarding  apprenticeship  and  the  use 
of  machinery,  are  much  less  successful  than  the  average. 

EFFECT   OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  ON   RESULTS   OF  STRIKES. 

That  formal  organization  of  workingmen  should  in  general 
strengthen  them  in  their  contests  with  employers  is  natural.  The 
statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  show  this  effect  distinctly.  Thus 
from  1881  to  1900  the  workingmen  were  successful  in  52.86  per  cent 
of  the  establishments  in  which  strikes  were  ordered  by  labor  unions, 
while  in  establishments  where  strikes  were  not  ordered  by  such  organ- 
izations they  were  successful  in  only  35.56  per  cent  of  their  disputes. 
A  comparison  of  the  results  of  strikes  in  different  trades  also  shows 
that  in  the  trades  most  strongly  organized  strikes  are  most  successful. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  a  given 
trade  is  to  be  considered  as  strongly  or  weakly  organized.  Among 
those  enumerated  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  its  strike  statistics, 
however,  the  brewing,  building,  glass,  machinery,  printing,  ship- 
building, stone  quarrying  and  cutting,  tobacco,  and  transportation 
industries  are  quite  generally  recognized  as  strongly  organized.  The 
workingmen  in  these  trades  were  successful  in  obtaining  their  objects 
in  48.77  per  cent  of  the  establishments  in  which  they  struck  on  the 
order  of  unions,  and  failed  altogether  in  39.15  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  boot  and  shoe,  brickmaking,  carpeting,  coal  and  coke, 
cotton,  paper,  rubber,  silk,  and  woolen  trades  the  workingmen  are,  or 
have  been  until  recently,  largely  unorganized.  On  an  average  in  these 
trades,  strikes  were  successful  in  only  28.82  per  cent  of  the  establish- 
ments in  which  they  were  ordered  by  labor  organizations  and  in  only 
26.25  per  cent  of  the  establishments  in  which  they  were  not  so  ordered. 

RESULTS  OF   STRIKES   IN   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  official  statistics  of  the 
leading  countries,  shows  the  relative  proportion  of  persons  engaged 
in  strikes  who  were  successful,  partly  successful,  and  unsuccessful  in 
each  country.  The  figures  are  not  altogether  comparable,  because 
of  the  different  periods  of  time  covered.  Moreover,  there  are  prob- 
ably some  differences  in  the  methods  of  estimating  results  of  strikes. 
Thus,  it  is  noteworthy  that  all  of  the  foreign  countries  covered  by  the 
table  report  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  partly  successful 
strikes  than  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States  only  about  one- 
sixth  of  all  striker's  are  reported  as  being  partly  successful,  while  in 
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Great  Britain  and  Italy  the  proportion  of  partly  successful  strikers 
is  one-third,  and  in  Germany  and  Austria  more  than  one-half. 
Because  of  the  high  ratio  of  partly  successful  strikers  in  these  for- 
eign countries,  the  proportion  of  wholly  unsuccessful  strikers  appears 
larger  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country,  although  the 
proportion  of  wholly  successful  strikers  is  also  higher  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other  except  Great  Britain. 

Cumparison  of  results  of  slrikes. 


Country. 

Years. 

United  states 

1881-1900 

Great  Britain 

1889-1898 

France 

18M)-1899 

Germany 

1899 

Austria 

1894-1899 

Italy  (average) 

189^1898 

'  Proportion  of  persons  affected  who 
'  were— 


Successful, 


I 


,u^i2L.I'-'°™=««""- 


1    Percent. 

PfTcenL 

'           35.02 

16.72 

87.6 

83.2 

18 

43.3 

18.8 

62.2 

9.4 

67 

30 

t 

83.1 

Pet  cent. 
48.26 
29.2 
38.6 
29 
83.6 
86.7 


The  figures  seem  to  show  that  British  strikes  are  on  the  whole  much 
more  advantageous  to  theworkingmen  than  those  in  the  United  States. 
While  85. 02  per  cent  of  strikers  in  this  country  were  wholly  successful, 
37.6  per  cent  of  those  in  Great  Britain  were  entirely  successful,  and  the 
proportion  of  partly  successful  strikers  is  so  much  larger  in  Great 
Britain  that  complete  failure  resulted  for  only  29.2  per  cent  of  all 
persons  affected  by  strikes,  as  compared  with  48.26  per  cent  in  the 
United  States. 

LOSSES  FROM  STBIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

• 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  endeavored  to  compile  figures  show- 
ing the  losses  of  employers  and  employees  as  the  result  of  strikes  and 
lockouts.  It  is  admitted  that  the  figures  are  far  from  ac/curate.  For  in- 
stance, the  estimate  as  to  the  losses  of  strikers  is  based  on  the  reported 
amount  of  time  lost  and  the  daily  rate  of  wages,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  know  whether  the  rate  of  wages  taken  as  a  basis  represents  a  correct 
average  for  all  the  strikers.  Losses  of  employers  are  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  estimate-  correctly.  According  to  these  statistics  the  aggregate 
loss  to  employees  in  wages,  as  the  result  of  labor  disputes  from  1881 
to  1900,  inclusive,  was  1306,683,223,  or  a  little  over  $16,000,000  yearly. 
The  loss  to  employers  during  the  same  period  is  stated  at  $142,659,104, 
or  rather  less  than  one-half  of  the  amount  lost  by  strikers.  The 
aggregate  losses  thus  amount  to  nearly  $450,000,000,  or  an  average  of 
about  $22,500,000  yearly.  No  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  ascertain  the  financial  value  of  the  advantages  ob- 
tained by  successful  strikers,  or  the  length  of  time  which  would  have 
to  elapse  in  order  that  the  losses  during  strikes  would  be  offset  by  such 
gains. 
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ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  STRIKES. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  hear  strikes  spoken  of  as  being 
altogether  abnormal  interruptions  of  economic  activity,  and  whoUj'^ 
injurious  to  society.  The  criticisms  against  them  may  be  summarized 
under  the  following  heads: 

1.  That  they  are  in  their  very  nature  coercive,  and  that  the  collec- 
tive action  of  workingmen  in  them  involves  an  attempt  at  monopoly. 

2.  That  they  are  chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of  agitators,  or  of  those 
who  expect  to  profit  by  the  struggle  itself,  and  that  in  most  cases  they 
do  not  represent  the  sober  desire  of  the  great  body  of  the  workers. 

3.  That  strikes  are  exceedingly  expensive  to  employers,  to  em- 
ployees, and  to  society  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  gain  to  the  working 
class  does  not  equal  the  loss  to  that  class,  much  less  the  loss  to  the 
community. 

4.  Finally,  criticisms  are  directed  much  more  frequently  against 
the  methods  sometimes  employed  by  strikers  than  against  the  cessa- 
tion of  work  itself.  It  is  often  charged  that  intimidation  and  violence 
are  the  almost  universal  accompaniments  of  these  labor  disputes. 

While  many  strikes  may  properly  be  condemned  on  one  or  the  other 
of  the  above  grounds,  to  condemn  strikes  altogether  is  unwarranted. 

THE  ECONOMIC  BASIS  OF  THE   STRIKE. 

When  the  "labor  movement"  first  began  to  take  on  sufficient  pro- 
portions in  Great  Britain  to  be  dignified  with  the  name,  the  opinion  of 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  was  very  generally  hostile  to  any  form 
of  collective  action  on  the  part  of  workingmen.  Strikes  were  consid- 
ered criminal  conspiracies,  and  acts  of  Parliament  and  court  decisions 
frequently  condemned  them.  A  few  early  decisions  of  the  courts  in 
the  United  States  also  held  strikes  in  themselves  criminal.  This  atti- 
tude of  the  law  has  long  since  been  abandoned  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  United  States.  In  many  American  States  laws  have  been 
enacted  recognizing  the  legal  right  to  strike,  while  in  the  absence  of 
such  statutes  the  courts  take  the  same  position. 

Nevertheless,  the  opinion  is  not  infrequently  expressed,  by  employ- 
ers and  others,  as  well  as  by  judges  in  the  way  of  obiter  dicta,  that, 
at  least  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  strikes  are  economically  and 
morally  indefensible.  It  is  asserted  that  the  action  of  workingmen  in 
collectively  refusing  to  work  is  an  attempt  to  monopolize  the  supply 
of  their  particular  class  of  labor,  and  to  coerce  employers  as  regards 
the  management  of  their  own  business.  No  one  denies  the  right  of  an 
individual  workman  to  quit,  nor  even  of  a  body  of  workmen  to  do  so 
if  they  really  intend  permanently  to  sever  their  relations  with  the 
employer.     It  is  objected,  however,  that  the  quitting  is  not  bona  fide; 
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that  the  workingmen  openly  claim  a  right  to  the  positions  whicJi  they 
have  abandoned,  and  seek  merely  to  force  the  employer,  by  tem- 
porarily withholding  their  labor,  to  reemploy  them  under  conditions 
which  they  shall  dictate.  The  injurious  effects  upon  industry  arising 
from  the  cessation  of  labor  are  usually  set  forth  with  great  emphasis 
by  those  who  take  this  general  position  regarding  strikes.  The  crit- 
icism at  this  point  merges  into  another,  which  condemns  strikes,  not 
absolutely  and  in  themselves,  but  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  the 
best  means  of  accomplishing  the  ends  sought. 

It  is  probable  that  very  few  disinterested  persons,  and  indeed  very 
few  employers  of  labor,  would  take  the  extreme  position  stated  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  Most  people  believe  that  the  welfare  of  society 
will  be  promoted  b}'^  improving  the  conditions  of  the  working  classes 
and  by  increasing  their  income,  at  least  absolutely,  and  perhaps  rela- 
tively to  that  of  other  classes.  While  it  must  be  universally  recog- 
nized that  it  is  desirable  that  the  terms  on  which  labor  shall  be 
performed  shall  be  peacefully  adjusted  whenever  possible,  there  are, 
especially  in  view  of  the  attitude  taken  bj*^  some  employers  toward 
their  men,  many  instances  in  which  the  only  way  for  workingmen  to 
force  even  a  consideration  of  their  demands  is  by  collective  quitting 
of  employment.  They  must  use  the  same  ultimate  argument  as  the 
seller  of  any  other  commodity — the  refusal  to  sell  at  the  terms  offered 
by  the  buyer. 

The  object  of  strikers,  except  in  a  few  extreme  cases,  is  to  improve 
their  condition  and  to  secure  a  more  satisfactory  bargain.  With  this 
object  they  endeavor  to  show  the  employer  that  he  can  better  afford 
to  comply  with  their  terms  than  to  do  without  their  labor.  If  no 
attempt  is  made  to  exclude  others  from  entering  the  service  of  the 
employer  by  violence  and  threats,  the  strikera  are  employing  a  legiti- 
mate method  of  bargaining;  the  only  one  remaining  to  them  if  they 
have  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  employer  or  if  the  parties 
have  been  unwilling  to  submit  to  arbitration.  That  workingmen  may 
sometimes  be  unjust  in  their  demands,  or — what  is  perhaps  still  worse — 
unwise  in  them,  does  not  render  less  legitimate  the  method  by  which 
demands,  whether  just  or  unjust,  wise  or  unwise,  must,  in  the  last 
instance,  be  pressed. 

INFLUENCE   OF  LEADERS  AND  AGITATORS. 

The  charge  is  also  frequently  made  by  employers  and  others  that 
many,  if  not  perhaps  most,  strikes  are  due,  not  so  much  to  the  general 
desire  of  the  body  of  the  workingmen  to  better  their  conditions,  as  to 
the  influence  of  a  few  extremists.  There  are  many  professional  agita- 
tors, it  is  claimed,  who  have  altogether  exaggerated  and  erroneous 
ideas  regarding  the  rights  of  the  working  classes  and  the  injustice  of 
existing  conditions;  or  who  perchance  hope  to  secure  a  purely  selfish 
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advantage,  whether  notoriety  or  some  pecuniary  gain,  through 
fomenting  labor  disputes.  So-called  ''walking  delegates"  are  espe- 
cially often  criticised  for  their  part  in  promoting  strikes. 

There  is  beyond  question  no  little  truth  in  such  statements  as  these. 
Not  only  the  interests  of  employers  and  of  general  industry,  but  even 
more,  perhaps,  the  interests  of  the  workingmen  themselves,  are 
injured  through  the  influence  of  unduly  radical  or  corrupt  leaders. 
The  average  workingman  can  scarcely  bring  to  the  consideration  of 
his  economic  actions  such  broad  knowledge  and  such  able  delibera- 
tion as  the  average  business  man.  He  is  apt  to  be  carried  away  by 
his  feelings,  and  his  feelings  are  often  easily  swayed  by  the  arts  of 
the  demagogue.  Not  only  may  he  be  persuaded  by  the  professional 
agitator  to  exaggerate  the  evils  and  wrongs  of  his  own  condition,  but, 
worse  still  for  him,  he  may  be  won  over  to  a  false  confidence  in  the 
possibility  of  bettering  that  condition  by  striking,  and  to  the  employ- 
ment of  illegitimate  or  violent  methods  in  the  dispute. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to  overestimate  the  influence  of  the  few  in 
bringing  about  strikes  and  in  determining  the  methods  of  strikers. 
The  average  American  workingman  is  probably  more  intelligent,  more 
able  to  decide  his  economic  courses,  than  the  average  workingman  in 
any  other  country.  Most  workers  know,  from  common  sense  and 
perhaps  from  experience,  the  cost  to  them  of  quitting  work  and  the 
strength  of  the  position  of  the  employer.  Usually  it  is  only  among 
the  relatively  unskilled  and  unintelligent  that  mere  agitators  are  able 
to  exercise  much  influence.  Leaders  there  are  among  all  classes  of 
workingmen  as  among  all  classes  of  society;  but  usually  they  owe 
their  leadership  to  the  fact  that  their  followers  have  come  to  believe 
that  they  represent  the  real  desires  and  the  best  interests  of  the  body 
of  the  men.  Indeed,  it  is  the  testimony  of  many  employers,  as  well 
as  of  workingmen,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  leadei*s  of  labor 
organizations,  and  especially  the  national  officers  and  the  officers  of 
the  largest  local  unions,  are  more  conservative  than  the  great  mass  of 
the  members  of  the  organizations;  that  through  their  influence  the 
number  of  strikes  is  reduced  rather  than  increased,  and  the  methods 
of  strikers  are  made  more  legitimate  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
The  statistics  of  strikes  show  that  more  than  five-eighths  of  all  are 
ordered  by  labor  unions.  It  has  already  been  pK>inted  out  that  the 
rules  of  labor  organizations  almost  invariably  provide  that  strikes  may 
be  inaugurated  only  when  the  vote,  by  secret  ballot,  of  a  majority, 
and  frequently  of  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  members,  is  in 
favor  of  quitting  work.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  the  approval 
of  the  national  officers  is  ordinarily  necessary  for  the  inauguration  of 
strikes  by  workmen  connected  with  national  labor  organizations.  The 
idea  frequently  met  with,  that  strikes  can  be  ordered  at  the  whim  of 
a  ''walking  delegate  "  or  of  other  officers^  is  a  mistaken  one  as  regards 
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very  nearly  all  unions.  Officers  and  business  agente  doubtless  often 
exercise  great  influence  in  bringing  propositions  for  strikes  before 
their  organizations,  and  in  persuading  the  members  how  they  shall 
vote — which  is  equally  true  of  all  human  organizations;  but  they 
have  no  dictatorial  power.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a 
strike  can,  under  ordinar}^  circumstances,  bring  any  direct  advantage 
to  union  officers.  Their  pay  is  seldom  if  ever  increased  during  dis- 
putes. The  indirect  advantage  of  general  popularity  may  be  gained 
for  the  leader  who  advises  the  inauguration  of  a  strike  which  proves 
successful,  but  there  is  always  the  chance  that  failure  may  exercise 
an  opposite  influence. 

ECONOMIC   EFFECTS  OF   STRIKES. 

The  most  powerful  indictment  which  can  be  brought  against  strikes 
is  that  which  charges  them  with  being  economically  wasteful  and 
injurious  to  society.  This  indictment  becomes  yet  stronger  if  it  can 
be  proved  that  even  the  workingmen  themselves  lose  more  than  they 
gain  by  strikes. 

That  strikes  are  expensive  is  undeniable.  That  they  are  likely  to 
engender  bitter. feelings,  and  at  times  to  result  in  physical  violence 
and  the  destruction  of  property,  or  even  of  life,  is  unfortunately  true. 
While  the  statistics  above  presented  show  that,  after  all,  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  possible  working  time  of  the  entire 
laboring  class  is  lost  through  strikes  and  lockouts,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  in  some  particular  trades,  and  as  regards  many  thousands  of 
individual  workingmen,  the  amount  of  idle  tima  resulting  from  them 
is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  available  working  time.  While 
the  aggregate  losses  of  employers  through  labor  disputes  are  rela- 
tively small  in  comparison  with  the  aggregate  production  of  wealth, 
many  individual  employers  and  many  localities  suffer  great  losses 
through  the  closing  of  establishments.  The  losses  and  inconveniences 
inflicted  upon  those  not  directly  concerned  in  strikes  and  lockouts  are 
also  great,  in  particular  instances  far  exceeding  those  incurred  by 
employers  and  employees. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  strikes  and  lockouts  cause 
as  great  a  diminution  of  working  time  and  of  production  as  appears 
at  first  glance  from  the  statistics.  In  many  cases  a  strike  simply 
changes  the  date  of  unemployment  without  materially  increasing  its 
aggregate  amount.  Very  many  establishments  find  it  impossible, 
because  of  insufficient  demand  for  their  products  or  for  other  reasons, 
to  operate  continuously.  The  employees  by  striking  may  so  reduce 
the  product  for  the  time  being  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
the  establishments  will  be  active,  and  idleness  which  might  otherwise 
have  occurred  for  other  reasons  will  be  avoided.  So  far  as  this  is  true, 
it  might  often  happen  that,  even  though  the  workingmen  gain  no  direct 
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improvement  in  their  conditions  as  the  result  of  the  strike,  they  have 
really  lost  little  or  nothing  by  it.  For  a  similar  reason  employers 
may  even  lose  little  through  the  closing  of  their  establishments.  This 
is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case  because,  after  the  reduction  of  output 
on  account  of  a  strike,  work  may  often  be  rushed  with  greater  energy. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  strikes  do  not  necessarily  increase 
the  aggregate  amount  of  unemployment,  the  strike  of  the  bituminous 
coal  miners  in  1897,  which  lasted  four  months  in  several  States  and 
nearly  five  months  in  Illinois,  did  not  materially  decrease  the  number 
of  days  of  employment  of  miners  in  that  year.  The  following  table, 
compiled  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  shows 
the  average  number  of  days  of  employment  in  the  bituminous  coal 
industry  for  the  United  States,  and  for  the  four  States  in  which  the 
strike  occurred,  for  the  years  1896,  1897,  and  1898: 

Influence  of  bUuminotui  coal  strike  of  1897  on  average  amount  of  employment. 


Days  employed. 


United  States 192  196  211 

Illinois 184  186  176 

Indiana 168  176  199 

Ohio 161  148  169 

Pennsylvania 206  206  229 


1396. 

1897. 

192 

196 

184 

186 

168 

176 

161 

148 

206 

206 

1898. 


It  can  be  seen  that  in  1897,  the  year  of  the  strike,  the  number  of  days 
of  employment  was  actually  greater  than  in  1896,  both  for  the  United 
States  at  large  and  for  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  In  Illinois, 
where  the  strike  lasted  longest,  the  average  number  of  days  was  greater 
by  1  day  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  greater  by  10  days  than  in  the 
succeeding  year,  1898.  In  Indiana  the  days  employed  in  1897  were 
13  more  than  in  the  preceding  year  and  23  less  than  in  1898.  Ohio 
is  the  only  State  where  the  year  of  the  strike  shows  any  material 
falling  oflf  in  number— 161  days  in  1896  to  148  days  in  1897.  In  Penn- 
sylvania there  was  a  decline  of  1  day.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  this 
case  the  strike  of  four  or  five  months  simply  concentrated  the  period  of 
idleness  at  a  time  when  it  could  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  the  miners 
instead  of  to  that  of  the  operators,  and  that  it  was  followed  by  more 
steady  employment.  Witnesses  before  the  Industrial  Commission  have 
stated  that  the  effect  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike  in  1900  was  a  benefit 
to  the  operators  as  well  as  to  the  strikers,  although  it  was  not  desired 
by  the  former.  The  strike  restricted  production,  enabled  the  oper- 
ators to  dispose  of  accumulated  stock,  and  was  followed  by  much  more 
constant  employment  in  the  winter  of  1900-1901. 

In  the  clothing  trade,  where  employment,  as  in  the  coal  mines,  is 
very  irregular  in  any  case,  strikes  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  espe- 
cially in  New  York.     There  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  work  are  deter- 
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mined  almost  always  by  a  strike  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  after 
which  the  employees  work  for  the  two  or  three  months  of  the  season 
with  great  energy  during  excessive  hours. 

In  other  trades,  where  employment  is  more  regular,  strikes  are  less 
frequent,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  they  are  not  propor- 
tionally the  cause  of  a  greater  amount  of  unemployment  than  in  the 
mining  and  clothing  industries. 

Considerations  of  this  kind,  of  course,  do  not  apply  to  all  strikes. 
Some  disputes  in  particular  result  in  most  serious  economic  losses. 
The  great  strikes  on  railroads  and  street  railways,  for  example,  have 
not  only  caused  enormous  losses  to  employers  and  employees,  but  have 
inflicted  still  greater  injury  upon  the  business  community,  rendering 
impossible  or  extremely  difficult  the  transportation  of  persons,  mails, 
and  property.  The  losses  connected  with  the  great  Chicago  building 
trades'  lockout  of  1900  were  enormous,  not  only^  to  contractors  and 
workingmen,  but  to  owners  of  buildings  in  course  of  construction,  to 
dealers  in  materials,  and  to  many  other  classes. 

The  statistics  of  the  results  of  strikes,  in  conjunction  with  those 
regarding  the  losses  suffered  by  workingmen  through  them,  seem  on 
their  face  to  indicate  that  much  more  harm  than  good  comes  to  the 
workingmen  through  these  disputes.  According  to  the  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  little  over  half  of  those  who  are  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  strikes  lasting  one  or  more  days  gain  any 
direct  advantage.  The  remainder  seem  to  have  lost  their  working 
time,  perhaps  altogether  lost  their  positions,  with  no  gain  whatever. 
Even  if  the  conditions  of  labor  after  the  strike  are  better  than  before, 
it  may  be  a  long  time  before  the  losses  will  be  recouped.  The  results 
would  appear  considerably  more  favorable  to  the  workers,  however, 
if  strikes  lasting  less  than  a  single  day  were  included. 

While  the  most  intelligent  and  conservative  labor  leaders  freely 
recognize  the  expensiveness  of  strikes,  and  desire  to  supplant  them  as 
far  as  possible  with  peaceful  methods  of  negotiation,  they  almost  uni- 
formly maintain  that  workingmen  gain,  in  the  long  run,  far  more 
than  they  lose  by  the  general  policy  of  striking.  Great  stress  is  laid 
on  the  consideration  already  noted,  that  in  many  cases  the  actual 
amount  of  unemployment  during  a  given  period  of  time  is  increased 
little,  if  at  all,  by  a  strike.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  defeat  of  the  workingmen  usually  means  that  the  conditions  remain 
as  they  were  before  the  strike.  In  many  instances,  to  be  sure,  work- 
ingmen are  altogether  displaced,  and  perhaps  find  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing positions  elsewhere;  but  the  great  majority  of  strikers,  even  of 
defeated  strikers,  reenter  the  same  employment  at  the  same  terms 
as  before.  On  the  other  hand,  any  advantage  which  is  won  by  the 
strikers  is  a  clear  gain  and  is  very  likely  to  be  permanent. 

Most  of  all  do  workingmen  insist  on  the  importance  of  the  argu- 
ment that  strikes  are  necessary  as  an  evidence  of  the  collective 
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strength  of  the  workingmen,  and  that,  though  no  immediate  improve- 
ment in  conditions  may  result  from  a  particular  strike,  yet  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  striking  as  a  means  of  pushing  the  labor  bargain  ren- 
ders employers  more  ready  to  make  concessions  when  new  demands 
are  made  than  they  would  be  if  the  workingmen  never  showed  their 
ability  and  willingness  to  uphold  their  position  by  such  vigorous 
methods.  The  argument  here  turns  on  the  same  point  which  has 
already  been  brought  out,  that  the  strike  is  the  only  ultimate  method 
of  pressing  a  demand.  It  is  urged  that,  had  the  workingmen  not 
acted  collectively  during  the  past  hundred  years,  had  they  not  in  num- 
berless cases  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  their  labor  for  the  con- 
duct of  business  by  employers,  had  they  tamely  accepted  the  conditions 
of  labor  accorded,  or  contented  themselves  with  mere  verbal  com- 
plaints, the  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
would  never  have  been  made.  This  is  the  argument  by  which  the 
strike  as  a  last  resort  is  defended  even  by  such  staunch  champions  of 
peaceful  methods  of  adjusting  differences  regarding  the  labor  contract 
as  Mr.  Powderly,  formerly  general  master  workman  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor;  Mr.  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  Mr.  Sar- 
gent, grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 
This  same  position  is  taken  also  by  many  disinterested  persons  who 
have  given  thought  and  study  to  labor  organizations,  and  not  a  few 
employers  also  concede  that  strikes  at  times  are  necessary  as  a  method 
of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes. 

It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  the  general  policy  of  striking,  as 
a  last  resort,  is  economically  justified,  and  that  the  advantages  secured 
through  strikes  by  the  working  classes  are,  on  the  whole,  greater  than 
the  losses  which  they  suffer,  or  which  are  inflicted  upon  (employers  and 
the  general  community.  This  by  no  means  implies  that  every  strike 
is  economically  or  morally  justifiable. 

METHODS  OF.  STRIKERS  IN  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

While  the  general  policy  of  striking  may,  therefore,  be  justified, 
complaint  is  made  against  some  of  the  methods  by  which  strikers  at 
times  endeavor  to  win  their  cause.  Certain  of  the  practices  of  strikers 
and  labor  organizations  which  are  often  condemned  by  employers  have, 
however,  much  in  their  defense.  The  practices  which  are  criticised 
°Miy  t)e  grouped  under  three  main  heads:  Intimidation  and  violence, 
picketing  and  patrolling,  boycotts. 

INTIMIDATION  AND  VIOLENCE. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  which  is  emphasized  by  the  testimony  of 
various  witnesses  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  that  too  often 
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labor  disputes  are  accompanied  by  intimidation  and  violence.  Work- 
ingmen  on  strike  often  gather  in  large  numbers  in  the  vicinitj^  of  the 
establishment  struck  against.  Such  bodies  of  strikers  at  times  make 
use  of  threats  and  intimidation  toward  those  who  are  seeking  employ- 
ment in  the  places  left  vacant.  Even  when  no  direct  verbal  threats 
are  made,  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  men,  with  gestures  and 
signs  of  disapproval,  may  at  times  seem  to  the  ordinary  workingman 
to  imply  danger.  The  use  of  taunts  and  jeers,  especially  of  the  cry 
of  ''scab,"  is  considered  by  some  employers  who  have  testified  before 
the  Industrial  Commission  to  be  suflElciently  opprobrious  conduct  to 
deserve  legal  condemnation,  and  the  more  so  if  they  are  used  not  merely 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  establishment  struck  against,  but  wherever  those 
attacked  may  go — around  their  homes  or  elsewhere.  Some  witnesses 
also  complain  of  the  hardship  inflicted  upon  men  who  take  the  places 
of  strikers,  by  the  practice,  among  some  labor  organizations,  of  pursu- 
ing such  men  into  places  of  future  employment,  endeavoring  to  pre- 
vent them  from  getting  work  and  to  exclude  them  permanently  from 
union  membership. 

Threats  and  intimidation  on  the  part  of  strikers  sometimes  give  place 
to  more  overt  acts.  Applicants  for  work  are  roughly  handled,  per- 
haps openly  in  the  public  streets  near  the  working  place,  perhaps  at 
night  and  clandestinely.  In  some  extreme  and  rare  instances  armed 
conflicts  occur,  or  even  secret  assassinations.  Resort  to  violence  is 
especially  likely  to  occur  where  employers  endeavor  to  import  consid- 
erable bodies  of  men  from  other  parts  of  the  country  to  take  the  place 
of  the  strikers. 

The  lawless  acts  of  strikers  are  most  commonly  directed  against  those 
who  seek  to  take  their  places.  Occasionally,  however,  the  property 
of  employers  is  attacked,  or  even  physical  violence  toward  employers 
and  their  agents  is  attempted.  In  the  great  railroad  strikes  of  1894, 
of  which  Chicago  was  the  center,  threats  and  violence  toward  working- 
men  were  resorted  to  in  a  number  of  cases,  while  in  several  places 
strikers  and  others  destroyed  cars,  blocked  and  tore  up  tracks,  dis- 
abled engines,  and  in  other  ways  injured  property  and  physically 
prevented  the  movement  of  trains.  Similar  attacks  on  the  property 
of  employers  have  been  made  by  strikers  and  their  sympathizers  in 
some  of  the  great  street  railway  disputes.  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
and  long-continued  state  of  lawlessness  exhibited  by  workingmen  was 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho, 
culminating  in  the  riot  of  April,  1899,  during  which  the  concentrating 
mill  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  Company  was  destroyed 
and  two  men  were  killed.  At  various  earlier  times  the  miners  in  this 
district  had  killed  or  driven  out  of  the  country  by  violence  foremen 
and  agents  of  the  mining  companies  and  many  nonunion  men. 
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The  attitude  of  the  law  toward  acts  of  strikers  which  can  fairly  be 
considered  violent  is  one  of  absolute  condemnation.  Their  extreme 
acts  fall  under  the  definitions  of  the  ordinary  criminal  statutes.  In 
many  States  laws  have  been  passed  which  are  especially  directed 
against  interference  with  any  person  in  the  conduct  of  his  lawful 
business  or  labor,  by  means  of  either  violence  or  intimidation.  These 
statutes  are,  in  general,  broadly  applied  and  vigorously  enforced  by 
the  courts.  In  the  absence  of  statutory  provisions  the  American 
courts  have  often  held  violent  or  threatening  acts  of  strikers  to  be 
criminal,  or  civilly  illegal  because  of  the  interference  with  the  rights 
of  the  employer  and  of  those  seeking  employment.  In  many  instances 
wide-reaching  injunctions  have  been  issued  against  such  acts — a 
practice  which  is  more  fully  discussed  in  another  connection. 

Practically  all  classes  in  the  community  unite  in  condemning  those 
acts  of  strikers  which  involve  direct  violence  or  evident  and  serious 
intimidation.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  any  labor  dispute,  the 
contestants  are  morally  bound  to  confine  themselves  to  peaceful 
methods.  If  men  quit  employment,  they  have  no  right  to  prevent 
others  from  taking  their  places.  The  legal  right  of  an  employer  to 
hire  whom  he  will,  and  the  right  of  a  workingman  to  enter  any 
employment  which  he  can  secure,,  must  be  maintained,  whatever  the 
right  or  wrong  of  the  issue  in  any  particular  dispute. 

All  prominent  labor  leaders  and  officers  of  labor  organizations  claim 
that  their  own  position,  as  regards  violence,  is  substantially  that  just 
stated.  It  is  maintained,  also,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  working  class  is  averse  to  violence  and  intimidation 
in  all  forms;  and  that  only  rarely  have  labor  organizations,  as  such, 
openly  advocated  such  measures.  Resort  to  violence,  such  witnesses 
hold,  is  usually  found  only  among  the  more  ignorant  workingmen, 
or,  in  the  case  of  disputes  involving  more  skilled  laborers,  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  few,  for  whose  acts  the  entire  body  of  strikers  or  of 
union  men  are  unjustly  blamed.  Often,  moreover,  acts  of  violence 
are  committed  by  those  who  are  not  strikers  at  all;  by  the  rough 
element  of  the  population,  which  is  ready  to  seek  any  opportunity  for 
lawlessness. 

These  protestations  of  workingmen  and  their  leaders  must  be 
accepted  as  representing  the  general  attitude  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent, and,  indeed,  of  the  great  body  of  workingmen,  toward  physical 
violence  and  intimidation;  though  in  some  instances  prolonged  disputes 
develop  such  strong  feelings  that  even  those  usually  more  conservative 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  use  extreme  measures.  After  all,  violence  is 
a  less  conmion  accompaniment  of  labor  disputes  than  is  often  supposed. 
It  is  very  generally  recognized  that  resort  to  it  will  be  confronted  by 
the  strong  hand  of  the  law,  and  that,  in  any  case,  it  is  the  very 
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worst  policy  for  striking  workingmen,  because  they  thereby  forfeit 
public  sympathy,  and  embitter  the  employer  against  whom  the  strike 
is  directed,  so  as  to  make  him  the  more  determined  to  resist  to  the  end. 

PICKETING. 

It  is  a  common  practice  of  men  on  strike  to  place  "pickets"  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  establishment  struck  against.  Picketing  may  take  on 
such  a  form  as  to  amount  to  intimidation,  or  may  lend  itself  to  physical 
violence;  but  these  are  by  no  means  necessarj'^  accompaniments.  In 
many,  if  not  most  instances,  the  pickets  are  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  men,  formally  designated  for  the  pui-pose  of  accosting 
those  who  seek  to  enter  the  establishment  to  obtain  work,  informing 
them  of  the  existence  of  a  strike  and  of  the  points  at  issue,  and 
endeavoring  to  persuade  them  to  keep  away. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act, 
passed  in  1875,  specifically  legalized  strikes,  and  likewise  legalized  the 
practice  of  picketing,  if  conducted  in  a  peaceful  manner.  The  defini- 
tion of  unlawful  intimidation  is,  however,  quite  wide,  and  that  of 
legitimate  picketing  narrow.  The  latter  is  restricted  to  "attending 
at  or  near  the  house  where  a  person  resides  or  works  *  *  *  in 
order  merely  to  obtain  or  communicate  information."  Thp  provision 
on  intimidation  is  as  follows: 

Every  person,  who,  with  a  view  to  compel  any  other  person  to  abstain  from  doing 
or  to  do  any  act  which  such  other  person  has  a  legal  right  to  do  or  abstain  from 
doing,  wrongfully  and  without  legal  authority  (1)  uses  violence  to  or  intimidates 
such  other  person,  or  his  wife,  or  children,  or  injures  his  property;  or  (2)  per- 
sistently follows  such  other  person  about  from  place  to  place;  or  (3)  hides  any  tools, 
clothes,  or  other  property  owned  or  used  by  such  other  person,  or  deprives  him  of 
or  hinders  him  in  the  use  thereof;  or  (4)  watches  or  besets  the  house  or  other  place 
where  such  other  person  resides,  or  works,  or  carries  on  business,  or  happens  to  be, 
or  the  approach  to  such  a  house  or  place;  or  (5)  follows  such  other  person  with  two 
or  more  persons  in  a  disorderly  manner  in  or  through  any  street  or  road,  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof,  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  or  on  indictment  as  herein- 
after mentioned,  be  liable  either  to  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20,  or  to  be 
imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  3  months,  with  or  without  hard  labor. 

The  British  courts  have  so  interpreted  these  provisions  regarding 
intimidation  and  picketing  as  to  cause  a  strong  movement  of  the  work- 
ingmen for  a  more  liberal  statute.  For  example,  it  is  quite  generally 
held  by  the  courts  that  the  number  of  pickets  shall  not  be  more  than 
two. 

No  similar  detailed  statute  regarding  intimidation  and  picketing  has 
been  passed  in  the  United  States.  Practically  no  specific  definitions 
of  intimidation  are  given  in  the  American  laws  already  referred  to, 
except  that  the  use  of  threats  of  violence  is  usually  mentioned.  The 
decisions  of  the  courts  regarding  the  application  of  these  laws  to 
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picketing,  as  well  as  their  decisions  on  the  same  subject  under  the 
common  law,  are  conflicting  and  confusing;  but  in  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  cases  picketing  has  either  been  held  unlawful  in  itself, 
or  circumstances  and  acts  in  connection  with  the  practice  have  been 
held  unlawful.  It  is  almost  uniformly  held  that  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  a  large  body  of  strikers  in  the  vicinity  of  a  plant  involves  an 
unlawful  threat.  The  use  of  violent  language  and  direct  threats, 
whether  the  number  of  pickets  be  small  or  large,  is  also  usually  con- 
demned by  the  courts.  Several  decisions,  however,  have  held  that  if 
the  number  of  pickets  is  reasonable,  and  if  they  act  peacefully,  con- 
fining themselves  to  giving  information  and  to  persuasion,  the  practice 
is  lawful.  On  the  other  hand,  in  two  or  three  cases,  couits  of  ultimate 
resort  have  practically  held  unlawful  mere  picketing  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  persons  and  without  threats  or  demonstrations  of  force,  either 
on  the  ground  that  some  degree  of  intimidation  is  involved  in  any  case, 
or  that  the  practice  constitutes  an  interference  with  the  right  of  the 
employer  to  hire  men  and  the  right  of  the  workingman  to  seek 
employment.  Several  injunctions  have  very  recently  been  issued, 
absolutely  prohibiting  the  practice  of  picketing. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  unlawfulness  and  injustice  of  direct 
interference,  by  force  or  intimidation,  with  the  legal  right  of  an  employer 
to  hire  whomever  he  will,  and  of  any  man  to  seek  employment  wher- 
ever ho  pleases.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  abridg- 
ment can  properl}^  be  plained  upon  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  give  infor- 
mation to  another  on  any  subject,  or  to  persuade  him  to  do  or  not  to  do 
any  act  the  doing  or  refraining  from  which  is  not  in  itself  unlawful. 
The  question  whether  justice,  as  regards  the  general  point  at  issue  in  a 
strike,  rests  \^th  the  emplo3'er  or  the  strikers  seems  to  be  of  no  moment 
in  determining  the  legality  of  such  acts  of  the  strikers. 

Workingmen  not  only  insist  on  the  legal  right  to  place  pickets,  but 
maintain  that  the  practice  is  economically  and  morally  justifiable. 
The  strength  of  the  working  classes  in  their  negotiations  with  employ- 
el's  depends  largely  upon  cooperation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  labor 
organization  is  so  necessary.  Only  if,  from  feelings  of  sympathy  for 
one  another,  and  from  a  recognition  of  the  dependence  of  the  progress 
of  all  upon  the  support  of  each,  workingmen  refrain  from  ''cutthroat" 
competition,  and  thus  aid  one  another  in  their  contests  with  employers, 
will  there  be  much  chance  of  success  in  any  particular  dispute  or  of 
general  advance.  To  this  end  it  is  above  all  necessary  that  during  a 
strike  applicants  for  work  shall  be  informed  that  the  vacancies  have 
been  crreated  by  a  strike.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  employers 
to  advertise  for  men  without  mdicating  that  a  dispute  is  in  progress. 
It  seems  also  clearly  legitimate  for  strikers  to  explain  to  those  seeking 
employment  the  precise  point  at  issue,  in  order  that  they  may  form 
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their  own  opinion  as  to  its  justice.  Finally,  there  is  no  sufficient  rea- 
son for  condemning  peaceful  persuasion  and  argument  designed  to 
deter  men  from  taking  the  places  of  the  strikers. 

It  is  especially  argued  by  some  workingmen,  in  behalf  of  the  neces- 
sity of  picketing,  that  in  many  cases  employers  try  to  fill  the  places  of 
strikers  with  a  much  lower  grade  of  men,  often  imported  from  other 
localities.  Men  of  foreign  birth  or  negroes  are  frequently  employed, 
confessedly  as  ''strike  breakers."  Even  where  this  is  not  done,  men 
from  other  trades,  or  those  who  have  hitherto  been  helpers  or  inferior 
workmen,  are  employed  in  place  of  the  strikers.  If,  where  employers 
resort  to  this  policy  for  defeating  a  strike,  the  strikers  can  in  any  way 
persuade  those  who  seek  to  take  their  places  that  they  are  inflicting  a 
serious  injustice,  and  perhaps  doing  little  to  benefit  themselves,  the 
interests  of  the  entire  working  class,  and  indeed  of  society  as  a  whole, 
will  be  promoted. 

That  strong  feelings  are  likely  to  be  aroused  during  strikes,  and 
that  pickets  may  readily  be  tempted  to  turn  persuasion  into  threats 
and  even  threats  into  blows,  is  claimed  to  constitute  no  sufficient  ground 
for  condemning  the  practice  of  picketing  altogether.  If  picketing  is 
to  be  recognized  as  a  rightful  and  lawful  means  on  the  part  of  working- 
men  for  promoting  their  interests,  it  is  desirable  that  statutes  should 
be  enacted  in  the  several  States  defining,  as  accurately  as  it  is  possible 
to  do,  unlawful  intimidation  as  distinguished  from  lawful  picketing. 
The  distinction  can  not  be  made  absolute.  It  can,  however,  be  so 
indicated  in  the  terms  of  the  law  that  judges  will  be  required  to  exer- 
cise less  wide  discretion  in  interpreting  what  kinds  of  acts  fall  under 
the  prohibitions  than  they  are  now  forced  to  exercise.  The  question 
as  to  the  use  of  the  injunction  regarding  such  acts  is  di:^ussed  below. 
If  the  law  makes  it  clear  that  peaceful  persuasion  is  permissible,  but 
that  actual  intimidation  is  unlawful,  the  question  whether  particular 
acts  of  strikers  are  to  be  considered  persuasion  or  intimidation  will  be 
one  properly  falling  to  the  decision  of  juries.  Such  specifically  worded 
statutes  would  doubtless  do  much  to  increase  the  respect  of  strikers 
for  the  law  and  to  influence  them  to  confine  themselves  to  peaceful 
methods.  If,  because  of  looseness  in  legislation,  they  feel  that  they 
may  be  punished  for  peaceful  acts  which  seem  to  them  justifiable,  the}' 
are  tempted  to  resort  to  actual  intimidation  and  violence,  on  the  ground 
that  probably  they  will  be  punished  whatever  they  do,  and  that  no 
severer  penalties  will  be  imposed  for  these  violent  measures  than  for 
peaceable  ones.  The  feeling,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  that,  under 
existing  laws,  legitimate  acts  are  often  punished,  doubtless  develops  a 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  law  which  carries  acts  of  strikers  further 
than  they  would  otherwise  go. 
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BOYCOTTS. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  practice  of  boyc9tting  is  as  prevalent 
among  workingmen  at  present  as  formerly. ,  Nevertheless,  mild  forms 
of  boycotts  are  instituted  against  many  employers,  while  from  time 
to  time  workingmen  carry  on  more  vigorous  and  effective  campaigns 
against  unpopular  employers.  Local  labor  papers  very  generally  con- 
tain lists  of  unfair  employers  in  the  city,  while  the  journals  of  national 
organizations  contain  similar  lists  of  employers,  not  only  within  the 
particular  trade  represented  by  the  journal,  but  often  in  other  indus- 
tries also.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  "an  unfair  list," 
although  it  is  much  less  ready  than  formerly  to  place  names  upon  it; 
perhaps  not  so  much  because  of  public  opposition  to  the  practice  as 
because  such  lists,  when  they  become  too  long,  have  little  influence  on 
the  purchases  of  workingmen. 

Loyal  members  of  labor  organizations  are  supposed  to  refrain  from 
patronizing  establishments  listed  as  ''unfair."  To  what  extent  they 
actually  carry  out  this  principle  can  not  be  determined.  It  is  probable 
that  within  a  given  city,  or  within  a  given  trade,  employers  who  are 
listed  by  the  local  central  labor  unions  or  by  the  national  trade  union 
find  the  purchases  of  .their  goods  by  union  men  materially  restricted. 
In  few  instances,  however,  have  employera  attempted  to  prosecute 
workingmen  for  such  more  or  less  passive  boycotts. 

Much  more  strenuous  are  the  objections  of  employers  when  working- 
men  try  actively  to  influence  not  only  other  workingmen,  but  the 
entire  community,  to  withhold  patronage  from  the  employer  who 
refuses  to  comply  with  demands  made  by  his  men.  The  strongest 
objection  of  all  is  directed  against  what  is  sometimes  called  the  "com- 
pound" boycott,  in  which  workingmen  threaten  refusal  of  patronage 
or  other  financial  injury  to  those  who  patronize  the  employer  against 
whom  the  primary  boycott  is  directed.  The  most  conspicuous  boy- 
cotts of  this  class  have  been  those  against  certain  newspapers.  The 
workingmen  have  at  times  not  merely  tried  to  persuade  the  public 
to  refrain  from  subscribing  for  or  advertising  in  the  boycotted  jour- 
nals, but  have  boycotted  those  who  advertised  in  them. 

Statutes  have  been  passed  in  several  States  with  the  direct  object  of 
prohibiting  boycotts,  although  the  word  itself  is  not  used  except  by 
two  or  three  States,  such  as  Illinois  and  Colorado.  The  offense  is 
usually  defined  in  some  such  language  as  "conspiring  with  fraudulent 
and  malicious  intent  to  injure  the  personal  character,  business,  or 
property  of  another,  or  to  do  any  illegal  act  injurious  to  the  public 
trade."  The  definitions  are  not  very  explicit,  and  much  depends  on 
the  interpretations  of  the  courts.  The  courts  have  usually  applied 
such  statutes  broadly,  and  in  the  absence  of  statutes  the  boycott  has  been 
very  generally  condemned  under  the  common  law  as  an  illegal  interf  er- 
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ence  with  the  business  of  the  employer.  There  are  apparently  no  eases 
where  courts  of  higher  resort  have  specifically  upheld  the  legality  of 
boycotts  in  any  form.  The  cases  which  have  actually  come  before  the 
courts,  however,  have  been  for  the  most  part  those  involving  active 
efforts  on  the  part  of  workingmen  to  injure  the  business  of  employers, 
rather  than  mere  concerted  withdrawal  of  patronage,  and  indeed  in 
most  instances  have  involved  the  so-called  compound  boycott. 

That  workingmen  consider  the  use  of  the  boycott,  at  least  in  its 
more  moderate  forms,  as  legitimate  and  advantageous  to  themselves 
is  evidenced  by  thie  fact  that  nearly  all  labor  organizations  resort 
to  it,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Some  prominent  labor  leaders 
put  forth  elaborate  arguments  in  defense  of  the  practice.  Thus 
Mr.  Gompers,  professing  to  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  maintains  that  the  boycott  is  a  legiti- 
mate means  of  bringing  public  opinion  to  the  support  of  the  just 
demands  of  workingmen,  and  that  it  should  be,  even  from  the  tech- 
nical point  of  view,  strictly  lawful.  The  argument  is  that  any  work- 
man has  the  right  to  buy,  or  to  refrain  from  buying,  goods,  and  that 
what  one  may  do,  emy  number  may  do.  This  right,  he  declares,  has 
been  upheld  even  b}'  judges  who  condemn  more  vigorous  measures. 
Any  man,  moreover,  has  the  right  to  persuade  others  to  perform  any 
lawful  act,  and  even  to  threaten  to  injure  others  for  refusing  to  perform 
such  act,  provided  the  injury  in  itself  consists  in  a  lawful  act;  that 
is,  if  workinj^men  have  a  right  to  refuse  to  buy  goods,  they  have  the 
right  to  persuade  others  to  do  so,  and  the  right  to  refuse  to  patronize 
those  others  in  order  to  influence  their  conduct.  The  point  in  this  argu- 
ment, that  what  one  man  may  do,  a  body  of  men  may  do  collectively, 
goes  counter  to  most  court  decisions,  which  hold  that  a  combination  of 
men  with  a  malicious  motive  of  injury  to  another  becomes  a  conspiracy, 
and  takes  on  a  different  legal  chai'acter  from  the  act  of  a  single 
individual. 

It  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  proper  thing  for  workingmen  to  invoke 
the  support  of  public  opinion.  Where  general  public  opinion  is  in 
favor  of  their  position  in  any  dispute  with  employers,  it  is  likely  to 
exercise  considerable  influence  on  the  outcome.  An  employer  ma}' 
not  care  greath'  for  the  opinion  of  the  working  clashes  merely,  but 
when  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  and  the  public  press  also,  side 
with  his  opponents,  the  influence  on  his  action  is  a  powerful  one. 
Public  opinion  has  other  ways  of  expressing  itself  against  an  employer 
besides  the  refusal  to  buy  his  goods,  but  this  is  one  of  the  most  obvi- 
ous ways,  and  that  which  most  directly  affects  his  profits.  If  the 
cause  of  strikers  is  a  just  one,  it  seems  legitimate  for  them  to  try  to 
persuade  the  public  of  that  fact  and  for  the  public  at  will  to  withhold 
its  patronage.  When,  however,  workingmen  threaten  refusal  of 
patronage  to  those  who  patronize  the  employer,  thus  endeavoring  to 
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force  them  not  to  do  a  thing  which  the}'  have  a  legal  right  to  do,  the 
act  seems  not  only  unlawful,  but  economically  and  morally  unjustifiable. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cause  of  workingmen  is  undoubtedly  injured 
much  more  than  it  is  benefited  by  attempts  to  compel  others  against 
their  will  to  help  in  their  disputes.  A  large  proportion  of  the  com- 
munity objects  to  such  coercive  measures,  and  will  be  more  apt  to 
take  sides  against  the  workingmen  where  they  are  resorted  to.  It 
seems  desirable  that  a  clearer  understanding  should  exist  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  voluntary  withholding  of  patronage  by  workingmen 
directly  concerned  in  a  dispute,  or  by  other  persons  because  of  sympa- 
thy for  them,  and  the  coercive  boycott  proper;  that  is,  the ''  compound" 
boycott.  The  first  seems  legitimate,  the  second  illegitimate.  This 
distinction  could  possibly  be  clearly  set  forth  in  legislation,  although 
much  room  for  legal  interpretation  would  still  be  necessary.  In  any 
case  it  should  bo  recognized  by  the  workingmen,  by  the  people  gen- 
erally, and  esp)ecially  by  the  courts  in  their  decisions  under  existing 
statutes  and  under  the  common  law. 


INJUNCTIONS  IN  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

EXTENT   OF   EMPLOYMENT. 

Already,  in  discussing  the  various  practices  of  labor  organizations 
and  of  strikers,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  courts  are  often  invoked 
to  decide  regarding  the  legality  of  such  practices,  and  their  attitude  * 
toward  them  has  been  set  forth.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  fea- 
tures of  the  action  of  the  courts  in  labor  cases  has  been  the  injunction. 
The  injunction  is  an  order  issued  by  a  court  under  its  equity  power 
commanding  certain  persons  to  refrain  from  doing  certain  specified 
acts.  Such  orders  are  issued  with  a  view  to  protect  the  rights  and 
interests  of  individuals,  or  in  some  cases  of  the  public,  from  threat- 
ened injur}-.  Violation  of  an  injunction  constitutes  contempt  of  court, 
and  may  be  punished  by  the  court  itself  with  fine  or  imprisonment 
and  without  trial  by  jury. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  injunction  has  been  much  more 
extensively  used  in  labor  disputes  hy  the  American  coui*ts  during  the 
past  ten  years  than  ever  before,  and  much  more  commonly  in  this 
countrj'^  than  in  Great  Britain.  Both  State  and  Federal  courts  have 
restrained  by  injunction  a  large  variety  of  acts.  Public  attention 
was  generally  called  to  the  injunctions  issued  in  connection  with  the 
gi'eat  railroad  strikes  of  1894;  among  them  that  which  became  the 
basis  for  the  trial  of  E.  V.  Debs  was  especiallj'  far  reaching.  It 
applied  not  only  to  the  persons  named  as  defendants,  but  also  to  "all 
other  persons  whatsoever  who  are  not  named  herein,  from  and  after 
the  time  when  they  shall  severally  have  knowledge  of  such  order."    It 
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prohibited  interference  with  the  business  of  a  large  number  of  the 
most  important  railroads  of  the  country,  or  with  trains,  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  or  carrying  the  mails.  It  prohibited  all  persons 
from  compelling  or  inducing  b}"  threats,  persuasion,  or  intimidation, 
any  of  the  employees  of  the  railroads  to  refuse  to  perform  their  duties 
or  to  quit  employment,  and  prohibited,  almost  as  broadly,  efforts  to 
prevent  persons  from  entering  employment.  Numerous  specific  acts 
of  violence  and  interference  with  property  were  also  named.  Finally, 
the  order  prohibited  the  doing  of  any  act  in  furtherance  of  a  conspiracy 
to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  milroads,  or  the  directing  or  assisting 
of  any  person  to  commit  any  of  the  acts  named.  Manj^  other  injunc- 
tions have  gone  quite  as  far.  Often  they  have  specifically  prohibited 
boycotts,  picketing,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  even  the  paying  of  strike 
benefits  by  labor  unions.  Some  of  the  injunctions  issued  by  lower 
courts  have  been  modified  by  higher  courts  and  made  less  far  reaching. 
In  general,  however,  the  courts  have  upheld  injunctions  against  almost 
any  act  of  workingmen  which  would  constitute  a  ground  for  action 
for  civil  damages,  or  almost  any  act  which  might  be  the  subject  of 
criminal  prosecution. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  USE  OF  PROCESS. 

Against  such  extended  use  of  this  legal  process  in  connection  with 
labor  disputes,  vigorous  and  almost  universal  protests  have  been  raised 
by  workingmen.  Many  persons  not  directlj'  interested  in  labor  ques- 
tions, including  not  a  few  prominent  lawyers,  even  though  reprehending 
the  acts  against  which  injunctions  are  directed,  have  also  maintained 
that  this  is  an  improper  method  of  seeking  to  prevent  them. 

The  first  objection  raised  is  that  temporary  injunctions  may  be 
issued  without  any  hearing  whatever  of  the  persons  against  whom 
they  are  directed.  Injunctions  are  very  often  issued  by  judges  in 
chambers  and  on  the  shortest  possible  notice.  £ven  though  such  an 
injunction  may  not  be  made  permanent,  the  time  elapsing  before  the 
hearing  as  to  its  continuance  is  often  so  long,  it  is  maintained,  that 
the  temporary  injunction  exercises  a  powerful  influence  in  interfering 
with  the  acts  of  labor  organizations  and  strikers. 

A  second  objection  against  injunctions  arises  from  the  fact  that  courts 
of  equity  may  enforce  such  decrees  by  means  much  more  immediatel}* 
effective  than  would  be  possible  in  ordinary'  civil  or  criminal  suits. 
Injunctions  are  often  directed  against  acts  which  may  become  subjects 
of  civil  suits  for  damages.  Aside  from  an  injunction  the  only  possible 
remedy  under  a  civil  suit  would  be  pecuniary,  and  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages, at  least  in  many  teases,  would  have  to  be  determined  by  a  jury. 
The  person  who  does  precisely  the  same  acts  in  violation  of  an  injunc- 
tion ma}^  be  punished  by  the  court  for  contempt,  by  any  penalty  which 
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the  court  may  see  fit,  whether  fine  or  imprisonment.  In  criminal 
proceedings  the  maximum  penalty  is  fixed  by  law,  while  courts  are  not 
limited  as  to  the  penalty  for  contempt. 

INJUNOTIOKS  AGAINST  CRIMINAL  ACTS. 

The  most  severe  criticism  brought  against  the  modern  use  of  the 
injunction  in  labor  disputes  is  that  by  this  means  citizens  are  deprived 
of  their  constitutional  right  of  trial  by  jury  as  regards  criminal  acts. 
A  large  majority  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes  have  prohibited  acts 
which,  according  to  common  or  statute  law,  are  criminal.  In  the 
absence  of  the  injunction,  the  person  charged  with  such  acts  might 
have  been  prosecuted;  but  in  that  case,  he  would  have  had  the  right  to 
a  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  while  contempt  of  court  is  tried  and  pun- 
ished by  the  court  alone. 

Those  who  take  the  position  that  the  injunction  may  not  properly 
issue  against  criminal  acts,  declare  that  it  can  add  no  new  sanction  to 
the  force  of  the  criminal  law.  The  acts  forbidden  would  subject  the 
offender,  after  proper  proof,  to  fine  or  imprisonment.  These  are  the 
only  penalties  which  the  court  may  inflict  for  contempt.  It  is  claimed, 
therefore,  that  the  restraining  order  can  properl}  have  no  additional 
influence  in  deterring  from  crime,  and  that  there  is  no  inadequacy  in  the 
law  without  the  injunction.  The  only  possible  effect,  therefore,  of  the 
ilsue  of  the  injunction,  is  to  transfer  the  trial  of  the  person  charged  with 
such  criminal  acts  from  a  jury  to  a  judge  alone,  and  to  deprive  the 
defendant  of  the  right  to  an  appeal.  Workingmen,  especially,  often 
maintain  that  judges,  being  usually  selected  from  the  well-to-do  classes, 
are  likely  to  be  less  favorabl}'^  disposed  toward  the  acts  of  organized 
workingmen  and  of  strikers  than  an  ordinary  jury  would  be.  Many 
acts  which  workingmen  consider  perfectly  legitimate,  such  as  peaceful 
picketing,  have  thus  been  enjoined  and  punished  as  contempt  of  court. 

Various  writers  on  law  hold  that,  up  to  most  recent  times,  it  has 
been  a  generally  recognized  principle  that  equity  courts  have  no  juris- 
diction regarding  crimes,  and  that  injunctions  may  not  be  issued 
against  them.  The  opposite  position  has,  however,  been  taken  by  the 
highest  courts  in  this  country,  both  State  and  National,  including  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Debs  case.  It  is  usually 
admitted  by  these  courts  that  something  more  than  a  mere  threatened 
offense  against  the  laws  of  the  land  is  necessary  to  justify  the  em- 
ployment of  the  injunctive  power.  The  purpose  of  the  injunction,  it 
is  held,  has  always  been  to  prevent  a  thr^eatened  and  irreparable  injury 
to  property  or  to  rights  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  The  same  act,  it  is 
urged,  may  be  unlawful  both  civilly  and  criminally.  It  may  be  a 
crime  and  at  the  same  time  may  result  in  an  irreparable  injury  to 
property.     Under  such  circumstances,  the  court  decisions  hold,  the 
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mere  fact  that  the  act  l>  criminal  doe^  not  exclude  the  use  of  the 
injunction  to  prevent  the  injury  to  property  and  p)ecuniary  rights. 
The  Uiie  of  injunction  in  conne<'tion  with  labor  di^sputes  i.s  especially 
defended  on  the  fn'ound  that  the  workingmen  are  usually  not  finan- 
cially  respon.sible,  and  that  if  pecuniary  injuiT  resulted  from  their 
act8  no  damages  could  F>e  collected  from  them. 

Some  writern,  while  admitting  the  validity  of  the  above  argument, 
hold  that  it  properly  applies  only  to  ca.ses  where  a  specific  property 
right  of  a  particular  individual  is  clearly  threatened,  and  that  it 
is  obvious,  from  the  language  of  the  courts  in  i-onnection  with  many 
recent  injunctions,  that  they  have  lieen  issued  primarily  with  a  view 
to  protect  the  general  public.  Thus  in  upholding  various  railroad 
injunctions  the  courts  have  specifically  referred  to  the  great  injury  to 
the  general  public  welfare  resulting  from  the  cessation  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  railway.  The  protection  of  the  persons  of  those  seeking  em- 
ployment has  also  lieen  a  professed  object  in  some  injunctions. 

A  still  further  reply  to  the  criticism  of  the  modern  use  of  injunc- 
tions is  made  on  the  ground  that  modern  conditions  call  for  new 
remedies,  particularly  as  regards  labor  disputes  connected  with  inter- 
state carriers;  and  that  the  anti-trust  act  of  181K)  grants  specific 
authority  for  injunctions  against  combinations  in  restraint  of  inter- 
state commerce.  The  courts  have  held  in  various  decisions  that  it 
was  the  evident  intention  of  Congress,  in  view  of  the  irreparable 
nature  of  the  injury  which  often  results  from  interference,  b}'  bodies 
of  workingmen,  with  the  mails  and  with  interstate  commerce,  by  that 
act  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  courts  the  extraoixiinar}^  instrument  of 
the  injunction  to  prev^ent  such  interference.  Others,  however,  urge 
that  the  anti-trust  act  was  clearly  intended  to  apply  only  to  combina- 
tions of  capital. 

INJUNCTIONS  OF  THE    FEDERAL  COURTS. 

The  complaints  of  workingmen  regarding  the  injunction  have  been 
most  often  directed  against  the  Federal  courts.  They  not  infrequently 
assert  that  the  judges  of  these  courts,  being  appointed,  instead 
of  elected  by  the  people,  are  less  likely  to  be  in  sj^mpathy  with  work- 
ingmen than  the  judges  of  the  State  courts.  This  question  does  not 
call  for  discussion  here.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  writers 
that  the  Federal  courts  have  taken  jurisdiction  of  cases  and  have  issued 
injunctions  regarding  matters  not  properly  falling  within  their  juris- 
diction. It  is  certainly  true  that  numerous  injunctions  have  been 
issued  by  them  in  labor  disputes  not  directly  affecting  interstate 
carriers;  but  presumabl}^  in  such  instances  the  ground  for  jurisdiction 
has  ordinarily  been  the  fact  that  the  litigants  were  citizens  of  different 
States.  In  the  Debs  case  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  raised  the 
point  that  the  injunction  was  not  issued  in  a  suit  brought  by  any  par- 
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ticular  individual  or  corporation,  but  in  one  brought  by  the  Federal 
Government  itself  by  its  Attorney-General.  The  court,  however, 
held  that  the  Government  had  a  right  to  employ  the  agency  of  its 
own  courts  to  carry  out  its  constitutional  authority  to  protect  inter- 
state commerce,  and  that  it  moreover  had  a  property  interest  in  the 
mails  which  would  justify  the  issue  of  injunctions.  As  already  sug- 
gested, the  Federal  courts  frequently  cite  the  anti-trust  act  of  1890  as 
a  justification  for  their  use  of  the  process. 

''  BLANKET  "  INJUNCTIONS. 

The  issue  of  so-called  "  blanket"  injunctions,  directed  against  numer- 
ous persons  not  named,  as  well  as  against  specifically  named  persons, 
has  also  been  the  subject  of  criticism  both  by  workingmen  and  by 
some  lawyers.  Very  many  recent  injunctions  regarding  labor  disputes 
have  been  exceedingly  broad.  The  Debs  injunction  of  1894,  for 
example,  was  addressed  to  certain  named  persons,  and  '*  all  other  per- 
sons whatsoever  who  are  not  named  herein,  from  and  after  the  time 
when  they  shall  severally  have  knowledge  of  such  order."  Personal 
seiTice  of  the  injunction  order  is  not  provided  for  under  such  circum- 
stances, but  the  orders  are  published  in  the  newspapers  and  posted  in 
various  places,  and  strikers  generally  are  supposed  to  have  knowledge 
of  their  existence.  To  this  practice  it  is  objected  that  the  ordinary 
rules  of  law  have  always  required  that  those  affected  by  an  order 
shall  be  specifically  named  and  shall  be  personally  served  with  the 
papers.  It  is  also  declared  that  such  wide-reaching  orders  amount 
to  an  attempt  to  supplant  ordinary  laws  and  processes  by  judicial 
decrees — that  this  practice  becomes  "government  by  injunction. "  The 
courts  have,  however,  usually  held  that  it  is  as  legitimate  to  direct  an 
injunction  to  many  persons  as  to  few;  and  that  where  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  direct  personal  service,  the  extraordinary  forms  of  service 
which  are  allowed  In  regard  to  other  papers  are  peimissible  here. 
This  position  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Debs  case. 

RESTRICTION   OF  USE  OF  INJUNCTIONS. 

Some  form  of  legislative  restriction  upon  the  use  of  tjie  injunction, 
and  regulation  of  the  methods  of  trial  for  contempt  of  court,  is  often 
advoi»Ated.  The  great  milway  brotherhoods  have  united  in  recom- 
mending legislation  of  this  sort  by  Congress  and  the  several  States, 
and  many  other  leading  labor  organizations  have  taken  the  same 
position.  A  pending  bill,  which  has  met  with  their  favor,  provides 
for  the  division  of  contempts  of  court  into  two  classes,  direct  and 
indirect.  Only  contempts  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  or 
near  thereto,  are  to  be  considered  direct  contempts.  All  others  are 
indirect  contempts,  and  these  would  include  practically  all  violations 
of  injunction  orders.     In  the  case  of  indirect  contempts,  under  the 
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proposed  bill,  the  party  accused  would  have  the  same  right  as  in  crim- 
inal cases  to  produce  testimony,  to  be  confronted  with  witnesses 
against  him,  and  to  demand  a  trial  by  jury.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
permit  appeals  from  judgments  in  cases  of  indirect  contempt. 

An  act  of  this  general  character  was  placed  on  the  statute  books  by 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  1898,  but  was  held  unconstitutional  by  the 
supreme  court  of  that  State,  with  the  declaration  that  the  courts  were 
established  by  the  State  constitution  itself  and  were  coordinate  with  the 
legislature,  and  that  the  legislature  had  no  right  to  restrict  the  ability 
of  the  courts  to  protect  themselves  by  proceedings  in  contempt,  in 
accordance  with  the  universal  precedent  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Great  Britain. 

It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  this  extraordinary  process  of  injunc- 
tion should  be  employed  with  greater  conservatism  than  has  been  the 
case  during  the  past  decade.  However  severely  the  acts  of  strikers 
against  which  injunctions  are  usually  directed  maybe  condemned,  this 
is,  in  many  cases,  scarcely  a  proper  method  of  checking  them.  Some 
injunction  orders  have  gone  too  far  in  the  scope  of  acts  prohibited,  and 
have  been  tod  indiscriminately  applied  to  great  bodies  of  people.  It 
seems  desirable  that  statutes  should  be  enacted,  defining  with  greater 
precision  the  acta  of  workingmen  which  are  permissible,  or  which  are 
civilly  or  criminally  unlawful,  in  order  that  a  clearer  indication  of  the 
limits  of  the  injunctive  process  may  be  given.  It  would  seem  more  in 
accordance  with  legal  procedure  to  limit  the  application  of  injunction 
orders  than  to  provide  for  jury  trial  of  violations  thereof. 

METHODS  OF  EMPLOYERS  IN  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

The  three  practices  of  employers  in  connection  with  labor  disputes 
to  which  workingmen  most  frequently  object  are  the  importation  of 
labor,  often  from  other  States  or  countries,  the  employment  of 
"Pinkerton  men"  or  other  armed  guards,  and  blacklisting. 

IMPORTATION  OF  LABOR. 

The  first  thought  of  an  employer  whose  men  have  struck  is  to 
replace  them.  Often  the  supply  of  labor  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is 
insufiicient,  while  still  more  often  other  workingmen  who  might  take 
the  places  of  the  strikers  are  deterred  from  doing  so,  either  by  the 
orders  of  labor  organizations  or  by  sympathy  for  the  strikers.  The 
employer  accordingly  seeks  men  in  other  localities.  The  importation 
of  workingmen  from  foreign  countries  to  take  the  place  of  strikers 
was  formerly  quite  a  common  practice.  Considerable  numbers  of 
foreigners  were  brought  to  the  coal  mines  in  this  way.  The  alien 
contract-labor  law  has  largely  done  away  with  this  practice.  In  a 
large  number  of  strikes,  however,  employers  have  sent  agents  to 
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other  States  to  collect  bodies  of  men  and  "import"  them.  In  some 
instances  the  men  thus  imported  are  of  much  lower  skill  and  standard 
of  living  than  the  strikers.  Evidence  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission shows,  for  example,  that  negro  laborers  have,  in  several 
instances,  been  brought  from  long  distances  for  this  purpose.  This 
occurred  at  Pana  and  Virden,  111.,  and  in  recent  Colorado  mining 
strikes.  The  opposition  of  workingmen  to  the  importation  of  lower 
classes  of  labor  is  so  strong  that  it  has  at  times  resulted  in  physical 
violence. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  legal  right  of  employers  to  seek 
labor  in  other  States  and  to  employ  any  kind  of  men  whom  they  see  fit. 
It  may,  however,  be  bad  policy  for  employers  themselves,  and  injurious 
to  the  community,  to  bring  in  men  of  low  skill  and  a  low  standard  of 
living.  It  is  doubtless  true  at  times  that  such  imported  laborers  are 
influenced  by  unduly  glowing  accounts  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  will  work,  and  that  they  are  not  always  informed  of  the  existence 
of  a  strike.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  intention  of  the  employer  who 
hires  men  of  this  class  to  keep  them  only  long  enough  to  break  the 
strike,  and  to  permit  the  gradual  employment  of  more  competent 
hands,  possibly  of  the  strikers  themselves.  An  injustice  may  thus  be 
done  both  to  the  men  imported  and  to  the  strikers;  while,  in  any  case, 
if  the  new  employees  are  distinctly  of  an  inferior  grade,  the  social 
interests  of  the  immediate  community  are  injured,  and  often  perhaps 
the  general  economic  interests  of  society  as  well. 

"PINKERTON   MEN." 

Actual  or  threatened  violence  by  strikers  at  times  justifies  and  neces- 
sitates the  protection  of  property  and  of  employees  by  force  of  arms. 
Employers  have  a  right  to  call  for  the  protection  of  the  public  peace 
officers.  If  the  local  peace  officers,  whether  the  police  of  cities  or 
county  sheriffs  and  constables,  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  order,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  local  authorities  to  swear  in  additional  peace  officers 
and  to  protect  property  and  life.  If  necessary,  the  aid  of  State  troops 
may  be  called  for. 

The  chief  objection,  aside  from  the  doubt  as  io  its  technical  legality, 
which  is  made  to  the  practice  sometimes  resorijted  to  by  employers  of 
hiring  special  police,  detectives,  Pinkerton  men,  and  other  armed 
guards  to  protect  their  property  in  labor  disputes,  is  that  such  hired 
officers  are  likely  to  be  extreme  in  their  measures.  Being  often  from 
other  localities  or  States,  they  have  no  understanding  of  the  matters 
at  issue  in  the  dispute,  no  sympathy  with  the  workingmen,  and  are 
therefore  disposed  to  go  as  far  as  the  law  allows,  or  even  further,  in 
resisting  the  acts  of  the  men.  The  reply  made  by  employers  is  that 
local  authorities  are  often  improperly  biased,  and  therefore  unwilling 
or,  perhaps,  unable  to  enforce  order  effectively;  that  sympathy  with 
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the  cause  of  the  workingmen  in  a  pailicular  dispute  may  lead  the 
local  authorities  or  the  peace  officers  under  their  control  to  permit 
acts  which  are  unlawful,  quite  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  dispute; 
and  that  they  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  natural  right  of  self- 
defense. 

Statutes  have  been  passed  in  a  considei*able  number  of  States  pro- 
hibiting the  private  importation  of  armed  men  from  other  States  for 
the  protection  of  property.  Such  legislation  is  doubtless  constitu- 
tional, and,  perhaps,  also  expedient,  since  it  is  not  desirable  from 
the  general  political  standpoint  that  private  citizens  should  take  the 
enforcement  of  law  into  their  own  hands  where  local  authorities 
exist.  If  the  duly  constituted  peace  officers  and  local  authorities  fail 
to  perform  their  duty  in  protecting  life  and  property,  the  remedy 
must  be  through  appeal  to  some  higher  authority,  or  through  the 
election  of  more  upright  and  competent  men. 

BLACKLISTING. 

Many  witnesses  before  the  Industrial  Commission  maintain  that, 
despite  the  fact  that  legislation  against  blacklisting  of  employees  has 
been  passed  in  many  States,  the  pi*actice  still  exists  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Witnesses  representing  labor  without  exception  denounce 
the  blacklist  as  unjust.  The}^  hold  that,  while  it  may  be  proper  for 
employers  to  warn  one  another  against  conspicuously  dishonest, 
unfaithful,  or  incompetent  employees,  it  is  in  derogation  of  the  rights 
of  individual  workingmen  and  of  the  working  cla^s,  that  men  whose 
only  oflfense  is  loyalty  to  a  labor  organization  or  participation  in  a 
strike,  should  have  their  names  blacklisted  by  associated  employers  so 
as  to  render  it  practically  impossible  for  them  to  secure  work.  The 
effect  of  the  blacklist  is  ordinarily  immensely  more  injurious  to  the 
men  concerned  than  a  boycott,  which  is  the  counter  weapon  to  the 
blacklist,  could  be  to  an  employer.  At  the  most,  only  a  fraction  of  the 
customers  of  a  boycotted  establishment  will  withdraw  their  patronage 
as  the  result  of  a  boycott,  while  all  the  employers  in  a  given  industry 
in  a  particular  section  of  the  country  have  at  times  confederated  to 
prevent  blacklisted  men  from  getting  employment,  so  that  they  have 
been  practically  forced  to  leave  the  trade  altogether.  luegislation  on 
this  subject  seems,  therefore,  justifiable  and  has  usually  been  upheld 
as  constitutional. 

The  enforcement  of  a  law  against  blacklisting  is  plainly  very  diffi- 
cult. The  circulation  of  lists  of  employees  can  not  readily  be  ascer- 
tained, and  the  workingman  who  is  refused  a  place  can  not  know  that 
a  blacklist  is  the  reason  for  such  refusal.  It  is  complained  also  that 
when  workingmen  are  discharged  they  are  sometimes  given  letters 
stating  the  fact  of  their  employment,  and  possibly  including  a  formal 
recommendation,  but  with  secret  marks  or  other  indications  to  show 
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that  the  men  are  to  be  considered  objectionable.  The  principal  com- 
plaint of  such  methods  comes  from  railroad  employees  and  from  coal 
miners.  It  seems  to  be  generally  believed,  however,  that  the  more 
foraial  and  direct  methods  of  blacklisting  have  largely  disappeared. 

It  is  11  natural  and  common  practice  of  employers  to  ask  applicants 
for  work  to  present  letters  showing  their  previous  employment  and 
the  reasons  for  discharge.  The  legislation  directed  against  blacklist- 
ing (juite  uniformh'  permits  employers  to  furnish  to  employees  a  state- 
ment of  the  cause  of  discharg'c,  and  often  requires  such  a  statement 
to  be  given  on  demand.  If  the  employer  who  discharges  a  man  sees 
fit  to  make  such  a  letter  unfavorable  to  him,  or  if  he  barely  states  the 
fact  that  the  employee  has  struck,  the  letter  becomes  an  injuiy  leather 
than  an  advantage  to  the  workingman.  Some  labor  leaders,  such  as 
Mr.  Fuller,^  legislative  agent  at  Washington  of  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods, go  so  far  as  to  urge  legislation  prohibiting  employers  from 
requiring  letters  of  recommendation  or  statements  of  any  sort  from 
any  other  employer,  and  even  prohibiting  them  from  writing  to  the 
former  employers  to  learn  the  record  of  applicants.  Obviously  leg- 
islation of  this  sort,  even  if  it  could  be  justified  in  principle,  would  be 
incapable  of  enforcement.  An  effective  defense  against  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  men  seeking  employment  because  of  former  alleged 
offenses  is  increased  strength  of  labor  organizations,  and  a  greater 
disposition  on  the  ^mrt  of  employers  to  recognize  the  necessity  and 
advantages  of  labor  orgjinizations. 

lII.-PROTECnON  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  THEIR  LABOR. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  growing  out  of  modern  meth- 
ods of  large-scale  industry  is  that  of  protecting  the  health,  safety,  and 
general  welfare  of  those  employed.  So  long  as  manufacturing,  for 
example,  was  mostly  conducted  in  small  home  establishments,  the  char- 
acter of  the  implements  employed,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
work  was  done,  were  such  that  the  individual  had  far  gi'eater  control 
over  his  own  health  and  safety  than  he  has  in  large  establishments.  It 
is  perhaps  dou})tful  whether,  with  the  lower  sttige  of  civilization  then 
prevailing,  injuries  to  health  and  to  safety  arising  from  the  processes 
of  production  were  fewer  in  the  early  days  than  at  present.  Such 
injuries  as  occurred,  however,  were  more  largely  due  to  personal  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  workers,  or  to  their  poverty,  than  to  the 
nature  of  the  establishments  and  machinery.  Under  modern  methods 
of  production  the  employee  is  usually  but  a  single  private  in  an  army. 
He  works  in  a  great  institution,  over  the  conditions  of  which  he  has 

^  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  IX,  p.  17. 
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little  control.  He  employs  complicated  mAchinery,  driven  by  a  power 
not  his  own,  and  controlled  by  other  employees.  The  conditions 
under  which  he  works,  as  regards  health  and  safety,  are  chiefly  deter- 
mined by  his  employer  and  by  his  fellow-workmen.  Regulation  of 
those  (;pnditions  by  legal  provisions  becomes  therefore  more  and  more 
necessary,  while  the  large  size  of  the  establishments  in  which  industry 
is  conducted  makes  such  regulation  much  more  feasible  than  it  was 
when  multitudes  of  small  separate  establishments  existed. 

The  injuries  which  may  come  to  working  people  in  connection  with 
their  labor  may  be  (1)  injuries  to  general  health  from  insanitary  con- 
ditions, or  (2)  injuries  to  life  and  limb  by  accident.  Injuries  to  health 
may  result  from  (a)  general  conditions  such  as  are  likely  to  be  found 
in  establishments  of  any  class,  or  (b)  from  specially  unsanitary  char- 
acteristics of  particular  employments.  A  similar  distinction  may  be 
made  as  between  different  clasvses  of  injuries  to  life  and  limb. 

Two  classes  of  legislation  as  regards  industrial  injuries  are  possible. 
The  one  aims  to  prevent  such  injuries;  the  other  to  compensate  for 
them.  It  is  obviously  socially  desirable  that  preventive  measures 
should  be  made  as  effective  as  possible.  As  regards  injuries  to  health 
from  insanitary  conditions,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  provide  for 
compensation,  and  preventive  measures  only  are  feasible.  This  follows 
from  the  obvious  impossibility  in  most  cases  of  tracing  sickness  directly 
and  exclusively  to  conditions  of  employment.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  ordinarily  entirely  possible  to  ascertain  whether  an  injury  through 
accident  occurs  in  connection  with  employment,  though  the  blame  for 
the  accident  may  not  be  readily  determinable.  Modern  legislation  in 
many  cases  therefore  aims  not  merely  to  reduce  the  number  of  acci- 
dents to  a  minimum  by  preventive  measures,  but  to  provide  for  the 
compensation  of  the  injured  workman,  especially  in  case  the  injury  is 
due  to  the  fault  of  the  employer,  and  often  regardless  of  the  question 
of  blame. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  employment  which  has  an  important  influ- 
ence on  health,  especially  in  certain  classes  of  occupations,  is  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  employment.  This  subject  has  already  been  discussed 
above.  Another  source  of  danger  both  to  health  and  to  safety  arises 
from  the  employment  of  those  who  are  incompetent  or  who  are  unfitted 
to  bear  the  strain  of  labor.  Regulation  of  the  labor  of  women  and 
children  is  accordingly  an  important  feature  of  modem  legislation 
regarding  labor  matters.  The  same  authorities  whose  duty  it  is  to 
enforce  laws  regarding  the  sanitary  condition  and  safety  of  estab- 
lishments are  also  frequently  intiiisted  with  the  enforcement  of  laws 
concerning  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  concerning  hours 
of  labor,  and  concerning  still  other  matters. 
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HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  IN  FACTORIES  AND  MERCANTILE 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 

DESCRIPTION   OP  INSANITARY   AND  UNSAFE  CONDITIONS. 

No  thorough  investigation  by  statistical  methods  has  ever  been 
made,  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  foreign  countries,  regarding 
the  eflFects  of  different  sanitary  conditions  in  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile establishipents  generally,  or  in  particular  classes  of  industry, 
upon  the  health  of  the  employees.  Such  an  investigation  would 
obviously  be  exceedingly  diflBcult,  but  it  is  nevertheless  highl}-  desira- 
ble that  some  attempt  to  secure  more  thorough  information  than  is 
now  available  should  be  made.  While  many  sicknesses  could  not  be 
definitely  attributed  to  conditions  of  employment,  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion true  that,  as  regards  at  least  certain  particularly  unhealthful 
trades,  some  rough  but  highly  useful  statistical  measurement  of  their 
effects  might  be  secured.  Even  in  those  occupations  where  the  proc- 
esses do  not  especially  involve  the  production  of  dangerous  fumes  and 
gases,  extremes  of  temperature,  or  other  peculiarly  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, the  system  of  factory  production  may  readily  contain  elements 
of  menace  to  health.  For  instance,  insufficient  air,  inadequate  light, 
strained  positions  in  work,  dirty  and  infectious  floors  and  walls,  all  con- 
ditions injurious  to  health,  may  result  from  carelessness  or  unscrupu- 
lousness  of  the  employer.  Again,  wherever  powerful  machinery,  not 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  hand  of  the  worker,  is  employed,  the 
danger  of  accident  exists,  and  this  danger  may  be  greatly  increased  if 
the  machinery  is  insufficiently  guarded  or  is  defective  in  its  construc- 
tion, or  if  other  employees  are  careless  in  operating  it.  Similarly  in 
the  construction  of  buildings  and  in  various  other  mechanical  opera- 
tions the  danger  of  accident  is  always  present. 

STATISTICS  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

The  statistics  of  the  number  and  causes  of  accidents  in  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  the  United  States  are  of  the  most  meager  char- 
acter, differing  greatly  from  those  regarding  accidents  in  mines  and 
on  railroads,  which  are  reasonably  complete  and  satisfactory.  The 
Pennsylvania  factory  inspector  for  1900  reported  113  fatal  accidents, 
479  serious,  and  1,965  less  serious  accidents,  among  773,443  persons 
employed  in  the  shops  and  factories  of  that  State.  In  Massachusetts, 
for  1899,  the  accidents  reported  by  the  factory  inspection  department 
numbered  1,423,  of  which  41  were  fatal.  This  State  does  not  require 
accidents  due  to  other  causes  than  machinery  to  be  reported,  though 
a  considerable  number  of  such  other  accidents  are  returned.  Statistics 
regarding  accidents  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  have 
be^n  collected  from  year  to  year  by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor 
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Statistics.  These,  as  in  the  other  two  States  named,  are  confessedly 
very  imperi ect  and  almost  ceilainly  understate  the  number  of  accidents. 
The  figures,  such  as  they  are,  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  which 
includes  accidents  in  mines  after  1895,  although  this  &ct  would  not 
greatly  affect  the  statistics,  since  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
mines  in  New  York  is  small. 

Accidents  in  New  York  factories  and  mines.^ 
[From  report  of  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  StaUstics,  1899,  p.  668.] 


Year  eudlng  November  80— 


1887  (6  months) 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 


Fatal. 

Other. 

19 

145 

103 

627 

66 

691 

87 

708 

110 

790 

58 

917 

45 

727 

73 

857 

71 

964 

48 

662 

47 

1,187 

37 

1,077 

48 

1,578 

Total 
injuries. 

164 

630 

647 

745 

900 

970 

772 

980 

1,035 

710 

1,234 

1,114 

1,626 


1  The  Inspection  of  mines  was  combined  with  that  of  factories  In  1895. 

It  is  probable  that  the  apparent  increase  in  the  number  of  injuries 
during  the  last  three  years  covered  by  the  table  is  due  chiefly  to  greater 
care  in  collecting  the  statistics. 

During  1899  the  New  York  bureau  of  labor  statistics  made  a  spe- 
cial investigation  of  accidents  in  view  of  the  movement  in  that  State 
for  legislation  regarding  employers'  liability.  The  reports  secured 
covered  three  months  only  and  can  not  be  considered  as  thoroughly  typ- 
ical, particularly  in  some  of  the  smaller  industries  in  which  statistics 
would  have  to  be  secured  for  a  considerable  period  of  years  in  order 
to  show  distinctly  the  degree  of  danger. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  this  investigation,  which 
covered  4,931  establishments,  having  452,425  employees: 

Ratio  of  injuries  to  persons  employed. 
[Report  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1899,  p.  566.] 


Industries. 


I.  Stone  and  clay  products 

II.  Metals,  machinery, and  apparat\iH.. 

III.  Wood 

I V.  Leather,  rubber,  pearl,  etc 

v.  Chemicals,  oils,  and  explosiven 

VI.  Pulp,  paper,  and  cardboard 

VII.  Printing  and  allied  trades 

Vin.  Textiles 

IX.  Clothing,  millinerv.  laundering,  etc 

X.  Food,  tobacco,  and  liquors 

XL  Public  utilities 

XII.  Building  industry 

Total 


I 


r„h?riSfl°ni    «^^te        Number 
WnThi"^ '  number  in  employed. 


1  year. 


Number 
injured  to 
each  1.000 
employed. 


75 
817 
145 

25 
145 

87 

88 
133 

22 
178 

69 

61 


1,847 


300 
3,268 
580 
100 
580 
348 
dFf2 
540 
88 
712 
276 
244 

7,388 


I 


19.764 

123,467 

31,482 

31. 169 

13,164 

8.201 

38.293 

59.709 

65,220 

45,600 

7.043 

9,313 

452. 425 


15.18 

26.47 

18.42 

8.21 

44.06 

42.43 

9.19 

9.04 

1.35 

15.61 

87.28 

26.20 


16.33 
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While  for  the  reasons  above  indicated  this  table  is  unsatisfactory  as 
a  basis  of  comparison  between  different  trades,  it  doubtless  gives  a 
fairly  accurate  view  of  the  average  number  of  injuries  in  industrial 
establishments  of  all  classes  combined.  During  three  months  acci- 
dents of  one  sort  or  another  occurred  in  nearly  one-third  of  the  estab- 
lishments reporting.  The  number  of  persons  injured  more  or  less 
seriously  was  1,847,  or  at  the  i*ate  of  7,388  per  year.  This  would 
mean  that,  for  each  1,000  persons  employed,  16.33  would  at  some 
time  during  each  year  suffer  a  personal  injury  as  the  result  of  their 
work.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  true  that  most  of  the  injuries  in  employ- 
ments of  this  class  are  not  fatal.  Only  29  of  the  1,847  resulted  in 
death.  This  proportion  is  vastly  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  railroads 
and  mines,  as  will  be  seen  by  statistics  presented  below. 

The  following  table  contains  a  classification  of  the  injuries  reported 
by  employers  during  the  three  months  covered  by  the  New  York 
investigation: 

Nature  of  injuriesy  New  York, 

[Report  cited,  p.  571] 

Fatal 29 

Non-fatal: 

Internal 29 

Loes  of  eve 8 

Head  and  face,  except  the  eye 191 

Loss  of  limb 3 

Arms  and  hands 336 

Fingers 638 

Legs  and  feet 381 

Other  parts  of  the  body  or  several  parts  at  once 197 

Not  reported 35 

Total 1 ,  847 

While,  as  is  to  be  seen  from  the  table,  many  of  the  injuries  were  not 
dangerous,  yet  most  of  them  were  sufficiently  serious  to  cause  inability 
to  work  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  In  1,348  cases  in  which  the 
length  of  time  lost  was  reported,  the  average  loss  per  capita  was  16 
days. 

FACTOKY   TiEGISLATION. 

In  view  of  such  conditions  regarding  the  health  and  safetj^  of 
employees  in  factories  as  have  been  set  forth,  the  legislatures  in  most 
States  where  manufacturing  industry  is  at  all  highly  developed  have 
enacted  laws  seeking  to  regulate  factories  and  workshops,  and  to  a 
less  extent  mercantile  establishments  as  well. 

The  justification  of  legislation  of  this  sort,  as  sustained  by  the 
courts,  is  found  in  the  police  power  of  the  State,  and  in  the  inability 
of  employees  to  secure  through  private  agreement  with  their  employers 
such  protection  as  is  judged  necessary  for  the  public  welfare.     Testi- 
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mony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  makes  it  quite  evident  that 
the  great  majority  of  employers  are  eager  to  provide  the  most  eflfective 
means  of  safety  and  sanitation  which  advanced  science  has  made  appli- 
cable to  their  industries.  But  there  is  a  minority  of  employers  who, 
through  ignorance  or  carelessness,  do  not  introduce  in  their  establish- 
ments those  appliances  and  precautions  which  are  plainly  required 
either  by  law  or  by  the  better  standards  of  the  trade. 

The  legislation  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  respecting  factory 
conditions  and  regulations  is  the  most  advanced  of  any  among  the 
American  States,  and  while  in  some  particulars  it  falls  behind  the  leg- 
islation of  Great  Britain,  whose  experience  in  factory  i*egulation  has 
been  much  longer  than  that  of  any  other  country,  yet  there  is  a  gen- 
eral agreement  that  where  the  laws  of  other  States  can  be  brought  to 
the  level  of  these  models,  the  conditions  of  employment,  under  such 
injurious  circumstances  as  the  factory  system  often  involves,  can  be 
greatly  alleviated,  and  the  health  and  safety  of  the  working  people 
materially  improved.  The  existing  legislation  of  the  several  States 
is  by  no  means  uniform.  A  compilation  of  the  provisions  in  the 
several  laws,  made  for  the  use  of  the  Industrial  Commission,*  reveals 
what  6ould  be  expected  from  an  ideal  law  embodying  the  advan- 
tages of  each.  These  statutes  usuallj''  provide  for  one  or  more  fac- 
tory inspectors  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  statutes  are 
carried  out  generally,  with  powers  to  enter,  personally  or  by  dep- 
uty, and  to  inspect  all  factories  at  any  time.  Accidents  must  be 
promptly  reported  to  such  inspectors.  Provisions  are  made  for 
proper  fire  escapes,  against  the  use  of  explosive  oils,  etc.,  and  for  the 
removal  of  noxious  vapors  or  dust,  by  fans  or  other  contrivances. 
There  are  laws  requiring  guards  to  be  placed  about  dangerous  machin- 
ery, belting,  elevators,  wells,  air  shafts,  crucibles,  vats,  etc.;  provid- 
ing that  doors  shall  open  outward;  prohibiting  the  machinery  from 
being  cleaned  while  in  motion  by  any  person  (several  States  provide 
that  machinery  shall  not  be  cleaned  by  women,  or  minors  under  a 
certain  age);  requiring  mechanical  belt  shifters,  etc.;  requiring  con- 
nection by  bells,  tubes,  etc.,  between  any  room  where  machinery  is 
used  and  the  engine  room;  requiring  a  certain  amount  of  cubic  air 
space  in  factories,  or  otherwise  to  prevent  overcrowding  and  secure 
sanitary  conditions'  generally;  requiring  walls. to  be  limed  or  painted; 
providing  specially  for  decency  on  the  part  of  the  operatives,  such  as 
those  requiring  separate  toilet  rooms,  and  requiring  screened  stair- 
ways, or  hand  rails  on  stairways.  Finally,  there  are  many  statutes 
regulating  the  construction  of  buildings,  providing  for  railings  upon 
scaffolds,  and  for  suitable  scaffolds  generally.  These  provisions  will 
usually  be  found  in  the  building  laws,  which  commonly  prevail  in  cities. 

'  Reports  Indostrial  Commission,  Vol.  V,  p.  101. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  duties  of  the  factory  inspectors  in 
some  detail.  A  cross  indicates  whether  the  law  in  .the  State  covers 
the  point  indicated. 

PuHel  of/aclon/  vntptdon  in  the  UniUd  f^ttUn. 

IFiom  "  Iiupectlon  o[  lactotlea  and  vorkibopa,"  brWllUun  Fnnklln  WIllonghbT  (Honacniphg  on 
American  Social  Ecooomlo,  VII),  1900.] 


ENFOHCEMENT  OF  LAWS— IN8PECTOBS. 

The  several  American  States  and  those  foreign  countries  which  have 
enacted  laws  protecting  employees  and  regulating  their  hours  in  fac- 
tories and  in  mines  have  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  such  legislation,  to  create  staffs  of  inspectoi's  with 
police  powers.  The  duties  of  these  inspectors  include  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  providing  for  safety  and  sanitation;  those  prohibiting  child 
labor,  in  which  case  usually  cooperation  is  maintained  with  the  school 
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authorities  and  the  truant  officers  where  such  officers  exist;  those  for 
the  regulation  of  sweat  shops,  bake  shops,  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments; those  regulating  employment  on  public  works,  and  so  on. 

About  half  the  States  which  have  provided  for  factory  inspection 
have  combined  this  service  with  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  this  combination  of  duties  is  unfortunate. 
The  States  which  have  accomplished  most  in  the  enforcement  of  fac- 
tory laws  are  those  which  have  a  separate  organization  for  the  purpose. 
The  duties  of  a  factory  inspector  and  those  of  a  commissioner  of  labor 
statistics  are  not  only  so  dissimilar  that  the  qualifications  for  both  are 
seldom  united  in  a  single  person,  but  their  functions  are  even  antago- 
nistic; for  while  the  labor  commissioner  must  depend  upon  the  good 
will  of  manufacturers  for  his  information,  a  factory  inspector  is  often 
bound  to  enforce  the  law  against  the  manufacturers.^ 

The  existence  of  an  expert  staff  of  State  inspectors  is  an  assistance 
as  regards  all  classes  of  employers.  It  enables  those  who  have  at 
heart  the  interests  of  their  work  people  to  gain  information  of  the 
best  appliances  and  improvements  for  their  protection  and  health.  The 
inspectors  often  make  suggestions  not  covered  by  the  laws,  which  are 
heartil}^  accepted  by  the  better  employers.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
establishments  do  not  come  up  to  the  legal  standard,  the  inspector 
fills  the  position  of  the  State's  prosecuting  witness,  and  in  one  State, 
Pennsylvania,  he  has  the  remarkable  power  of  revoking  the  license  of 
the  factory  and  thereby  closing  the  establishment.  The  employees 
can  not  be  relied  upon  to  enforce  such  laws,  since,  although  they  are 
the  ones  most  directly  interested,  they  fear  the  loss  of  employment 
through  the  hostility  which  would  be  created  by  a  legal  prosecution. 
The  better  class  of  employers  for  obvious  reasons  also  refrain  from 
such  prosecution.  At  the  same  time  the  employers  who  have  not 
provided  the  devices  for  protecting  machinery  or  securing  ventila- 
tion or  improving  sanitation,  have  an  advantage  in  competition  with 
others  who  have  undertaken  these  improvements  at  considerable 
expense.  The  factory  inspector's  duties  in  such  cases  consist  in  bring- 
ing the  less  scrupulous  employer  up  to  the  level  set  by  the  law,  and 
thus  placing  all  employers  on  the  same  competitive  level.  For  this 
reason  uniformity  of  factory  legislation  throughout  the  several  States, 
in  those  industries  which  are  competitive,  is  desirable,  and  especially 
desirable  is  it  that  the  laws  be  strictly  enforced.  It  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  that  several  States  do  not  provide  an 
adequate  foixe  of  inspectors,  and  on  this  account  the  law  is  not  fully 
enforced.'  Failure  to  enforce  a  law  of  this  kind  is  alleged  by  a  well- 
infoiined  witness  to  be  worse  than  entire  absence  of  the  law,  since  it 

*  Willoughby.  Inspection  of  Factories  and  Workshops  (Monographs  on  American 
Social  Economics,  VII),  pp.  22, 23. 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  227,  228. 
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acts  as  an  opiate  to  the  public  conscience  and  keeps  people  from  effect- 
ively demanding  better  conditions. 

Employers  and  employees  who  have  appeared  before  the  Commis- 
sion have  quite  generally  agreed  upon  the  usefulness  and  the  impor- 
tance of  factory  legislation  and  its  strict  enforcement.  The  main 
criticism  brought  out  is  that  of  the  lack  of  uniformity.  Massachu- 
setts has  been  the  pioneer  in  factory  legislation,  and  in  that  State  the 
best  results  have  been  secured.  At  first  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  enforcing  the  laws,  but  at  present  they  work  satisfactorily. 
Employers  are  satisfied,  and  the  health  and  safety  of  employees  have 
been  greatly  promoted. 

An  encoun^ing  feature  of  factory  legislation  is  the  stimulus  which 
it  furnishes,  not  only  to  the  adoption  of  existing  safety  and  sanitary 
appliances,  but  also  to  the  invention  of  new  and  improved  ones.  There 
has  been  a  marked  advance,  not  only  in  the  invention  of  labor-saving 
machinery,  but  also  in  the  invention  of  labor-protecting  machinery, 
such  as  dust  consumers,  ventilators,  devices  for  reducing  heat,  guards 
for  pulleys,  saws,  emery  wheels,  etc.  Factory  inspectors  who  keep 
abreast  with  these  improvements  are  able  to  bring  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  foremen  anjd  employers  and  often  to  secure  their  adoption. 
The  International  Association  of  Factory  Inspectors,  composed  of 
officials  from  eleven  or  twelve  American  States  and  the  Canadian 
provinces,  furnishes  the  means  for  interchange  of  opinion  and  infor- 
mation regarding  these  appliances,  and  the  work  of  this  association 
is  to  be  commended.^ 

SPECIALLY  INJUBIOUS  TRADES. 

Besides  the  danger  of  injury  from  machinery  and  from  general 
insanitary  conditions,  there  are  certain  specially  dangerous  or  injurious 
trades,  in  which  injuiy  by  poisoning,  disease,  etc.,  is  incidental  to 
trade  processes  as  at  present  conducted.  Mr.  William  English  Wal- 
ling, formerly  a  factory  inspector  in  Illinois,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Convention  of  Factory  Inspectors  in  1900,  classified  these  dangerous 
trades  as  follows: 

1.  Trades  in  which  lead  is  a  poisonous  element: 
The  manufacture  of  earthenware  and  china. 
File  cutting. 

The  manufacture  of  white  lead. 
Lead  smelting. 

The  use  of  lead  in  print  or  dye  works. 
The  manufacture  of  red,  orange,  or  yellow  lead. 
Glass  polishing. 
Enameling  of  iron  plates. 

Enameling  and  tinning  of  hollow  metal  ware  and  cooking  utensils. 
Processes  in  which  yellow  chromate  of  lead  is  made,  or  in  which  goods  dyed 
with  it  undergo  the  process  of  building,  winding,  weaving,  etc. 


^  Beports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VII,  p.  75. 
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2.  Trades  which  produce  other  chemical  poisons: 

Manufacture  of  paint  and  color. 
Extraction  of  arsenic 
Dry  cleaning. 

Paper  staining,  coloring,  and  enameling. 
Hatters  and  furriers'  work. 
The  manufacture  of  matches. 
Chemical  works. 

Bronzing  and  metallochrome  powder  in  lithographic  works. 
India-rubber  work. 
Dyeing  with  certain  dyes. 

Mixing  and  casting  of  brass,  gun  metal,  bell  metal,  white  metal,  phosphor- 
bronze  and  manila  mixture. 

3.  Trades  in  which  anthrax  or  lockjaw  is  an  incident: 

Wool  sorting. 

The  handling  of  hides  and  skins. 

Hair  factories. 

Brush  making. 

Bone  factories. 

Fellmongers'  works. 

Furriers'  works. 

Tanneries.  ^ 

Wool  combing. 

Blanket  stoving  and  tentering. 

Warp  dressing. 

Carbonizing  and  grinding  of  rags. 

Flock  making. 

Feather  cleaning. 

4.  Trades  in  which  the  danger  arises  from  injurious  particles  in  the  air,  or  from  dust: 

Basic  slag  works. 

Manufacture  of  silicate  of  cotton. 

File  cutting. 

Flour  mills. 

Trades  which  use  grindstones  or  emery  wheels. 

China  scouring. 

Silk  combing. 

Flax  scutching. 

5.  Trades  in  which  accidents  are  so  frequent  as  to  demand  special  legislation: 

Metal  works  which  use  converters. 
Electrical  generating  works. 
Bottling  and  bottle  testing. 
Quarries. 
Manufacture  of  salt. 

6.  Processes  which  require  a  sudden  change  from  great  heat  to  cold,  and  vice  versa: 

Lacquering  and  japanning. 

Galvanizing  of  iron. 

Work  carried  on  in  furnaces  and  foundries. 

7.  Processes  that  require  artificial  humidity: 

Cotton  spinning,  weaving,  etc. 
Flax  spinning,  weaving,  etc. 
Wool  spinning. 
Silk  spinning. 

As  an  example  of  disease  resnlting  from  poisoning  may  be  men- 
tioned plumbism,  the  disease  caused  by  inhaling  particles  of  lead.     One 
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of  its  first  symptoms  is  a  blue  gum,  followed  by  loosening  and  drop- 
ping out  of  the  teeth.  Blindness,  paralysis,  and  death  in  convulsions 
often  follow.  Besides  plumbism,  there  are  serious  indirect  results 
from  lead  poisoning  in  a  number  of  different  occupations. 

Legislation  intended  to  combat  the  dangers  of  these  specially  inju- 
rious trades  is  much  less  developed  in  this  country  than  in  sevei*al 
European  countries.  Precautions  which  have  been  prescribed  by  public 
authority  in  Great  Britain  to  prevent  or  alleviate  injury  from  danger- 
ous tiudes,  especially  from  poison  and  dust,  are  classified  as  follows: 

(1)  Preventing  fumes  or  dust  from  arising  in  the  first  instance,  as  by 
the  moistening  of  white  lead  or  the  sprinkling  of  wool-sorting  rooms 
with  a  disinfectant  solution;  (2)  devices  for  carrying  off  the  fumes  or 
dust  before  they  reach  the  worker,  by  fans,  hoods,  etc. ;  (3)  protection 
of  the  person  of  the  worker,  especially  those  parts  of  the  body  where 
it  is  most  needed,  as  by  head  coverings,  respirators,  etc. ;  (4)  requiring 
baths  and  changes  of  clothing  where  the  workers  are  surrounded 
by  injurious  dust;  (5)  prompt  provision  of  antidotes  and  of  medical 
attendance  at  the  factory;  (6)  in  some  cases  a  weekly  visit  from  the 
physician  is  required  for  the  examination  of  every  worker  for  cases 
of  insidious  injury;  (7)  in  order  to  prevent  injury  from  poison  from 
reaching  a  more  serious  stage,  every  such  case  must  be  reported  both 
to  the  district  inspector  of  factories  and  to  the  certifying  surgeon, 
who  may  prohibit  the  individual  affected  from  continuing  at  the  occu- 
pation; (8)  elimination  of  persons  unfit  for  injurious  occupations 
because  of  youth,  sex,  personal  idiosyncrasies,  or  accumulated  effects 
of  labor  at  the  trade.  ^ 

The  procedure  prescribed  by  the  British  factory  and  workshop  act 
for  securing  protection  in  dangerous  ti'ades  is  as  follows:  When  the 
secretary  of  state  is  satisfied  that  any  process  is  dangerous,  he  has 
authority  to  dmw  up  regulations  and  publish  them.  Any  person, 
either  employer  or  workman,  is  then  entitled  to  submit  in  writing 
objections  to  any  of  the  regulations.  The  secretary  of  state  may  then 
amend  the  regulations  to  meet  such  objections;  otherwise  he  must 
direct  a  public  inquiry,  at  which  all  persons  affected  are  entitled  to 
appear.  Regulations  as  finally  made  are  laid  before  Parliament,  and 
may  be  annulled  within  forty  days  by  either  house. 

While  foreign  legislation,  especially  that  of  Great  Britain,  thus  takes 
cognizance  of  peculiarly  injurious  trades,  there  has  been  very  little  leg- 
islation in'the  United  States  which  recognizes  them.  The  most  impor- 
tant exceptions  are  that  several  States  have  laws  requiring  provision 
for  the  removal  of  the  dust  arising  from  emery  wheels,  and  that  there 
is  some  legislation  for  the  protection  of  children  and  young  persons 

*  Fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  International  Association  of  Factory  Inspect- 
ors of  America,  pp.  35-42. 
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engaged  in  injurious  tittdes,  which,  howev^er,  often  fails  to  accomplish 
its  purpose  by  not  being  sufficiently  explicit,  and  by  not  conferring  suf- 
ficient discretionary  power  upon  the  factory  inspector  or  other  officials. 

Besides  the  ti'ades  which  are  injurious  in  the  sense  explained  above, 
there  are  still  others  which  in  nianv  cases  lead  to  disease  or  to  shoi'ten- 
ing  of  life.  The  injury  arises  sometimes  from  a  cramped  or  unnatural 
posture.  Thus  the  stooping  position  of  workers  at  sewing  machines 
often  leads  to  tuberculosis,  and  it  has  frequently  been  noticed  that 
workers  in  sweat  shops  are  supeitiimuated  at  or  even  befoi*e  middle 
age.  A  still  woree  case  of  this  kind  is  the  employment  of  children 
at  button-holing  machines  in  a  one-sided  posture,  which  is  said  to  lead 
invariably  to  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  constant  jarring  of  factory 
buildings  by  heavv  machinerv  is  sometimes  a  source  of  injurv  to  the 
workers.  Another  danger  which  may  be  classified  under  this  head  is 
injury  to  the  eyesight  from  trades  requiring  close  application. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  injuries  incident  to  specially  dangerous  tirades 
are  generally  difficult  to  prevent  by  public  regulation,  because  they  are 
of  such  a  gi*adual  and  insidious  character;  and  injuries  arising  from 
cramped  postures  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  deal  with.  Injury  to  the 
eyesight  may  be  alleviated  by  requiring  the  best  possible  light. 
Where  there  is  no  such  available  means  of  preventing  injurv,  the  best 
the  law  can  do  is  to  restrict  the  occupation  to  adults  who  are  sr^'^iown 
by  medical  examination  to  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  injury, 
and  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor.  The  British  legislation  contains 
examples  of  both  these  kinds  of  regulations.  Thus,  in  the  white-lead 
works  no  female  ma}'^  be  employed  without  a  certificate  of  fitness  from 
a  physician,  and  no  person  may  be  i^eemployed,  after  an  absence  from 
illness,  without  such  a  certificate;  no  child  or  young  person  may  be 
employed  in  vulcanizing  India  rubber  in  any  room  in  which  bisulphide 
of  carbon  is  used;  no  person  may  be  employed  for  more  than  five  houra 
in  any  day  in  any  room  in  which  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  used,  nor  for 
more  than  two  and  one-half  hours  at  a  time  without  an  interval  of  at 
least  half  an  hour.  In  lead  smelting  no  person  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  at  work  in  a  flue  for  more  than  two  hours  at  a  time. 

It  is  evident  that  regulations  intended  to  prevent  injury  from  pois- 
oning, dust,  moisture,  germs,  etc.,  must  be  based  upon  detailed  scien- 
tific and  technical  knowledge  of  the  conditions.  If  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  had  the  means  to  enable  it  to  employ  chemical 
and  medical  experts,  it  could  perform  a  most  valuable  seiTice  by  mak- 
ing an  investigation  as  to  the  need  for  protection  in  dangerous  and 
injurious  trades. 

A  summary  of  the  British  factory  and  workshop  act,  1901,  from 
the  Labour  Gazette  of  September,  1901,  showing  the  scope  of  British 
legislation  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  this  volume  as  Appendix 

No.  vm. 
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SAFETY  AND  SANITATION  OF  MINES. 

OONDinONfl  OF  MINES. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  miner  works  are  in  most  instances 
more  unhealthful  and  at  the  same  time  more  dangerous  than  those 
under  which  ordinarily  employees  in  manufacturing  industries  work. 
The  absence  of  light  is  in  itself  an  element  of  injury  to  the  health  of 
underground  workers.  Still  more  serious  is  the  impurity  of  the  air 
which,  despite  ai-tifi.cial  ventilating  apparatus,  they  are  frequently, 
perhaps  usually,  compelled  to  breathe.  The  dampness  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  many  mines  is  injurious,  while  in  some  other  cases  mines  are 
dry  and  filled  with  noxious  dust.  Often,  too,  mining  has  to  be  car- 
ried on  at  depths  so  great  that  the  heat  is  trying,  while  in  many  cases 
the  veins  of  ore  or  coal  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  require  work  in 
most  confined  and  strainea  positions. 

Because  of  these  insanitary  conditions  of  their  labor,  miners  have 
generally  insisted  that  their  workday  should  be  shorter  than  in  most 
other  occupations.  The  argument  on  this  subject  has  been  set  forth 
elsewhere.  Because  of  these  conditions,  likewise,  elBfective  measures 
on  the  part  of  employers  are  necessary  to  protect  as  far  as  possible 
the  health  of  underground  workers.  Ventilation  and  draining  of 
mines  is  ordinarily  essential  in  order  that  work  may  be  carried  on  at 
all.  They  are  needful  also  to  prevent  accidents  and  explosions,  but 
for  the  sake  of  health  it  is  desirable  that  means  of  drainage,  and  more 
particularly  of  ventilation,  should  be  provided  in  more  liberal  manner 
than  would  be  necessary  merely  to  make  work  possible  and  safe. 

A00IDENT8  IN  MINES. 

The  effects  of  insanitary  conditions  in  mines  can  scarcely  be  statis- 
tically measured.  The  effects  of  unsafe  conditions  upon  life  and  limb 
can  be  fairly  ascertained  from  the  statistics  of  accidents,  which  have 
been  secured  in  some  of  the  leading  mining  States.  The  following 
figures  show,  for  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  the 
number  of  persons  killed  and  injured  during  recent  years,  as  compared 
with  the  total  number  employed: 

Number  of  persons  killed  and  injured  in  and  about  Pennsylvania  coal  mines,  1891-1900. 

[Report  of  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mines,  1900,  pp.  Ix,  1x1.] 


Year. 


1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1806 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1899, 
1900 


Total  num- 
ber em- 
ployed. 

Number 

Per  1,000 
persons 

Number 

kUled. 

em- 
ployed. 

Injured. 

196,958 

666 

8.37 

1,317 

aoe.186 

661 

2.63 

1,416 

219,971 

587 

2.67 

1,416 

226,881 

570 

2.52 

1,278 

227,709 

576 

2.58 

1,494 

281,466 

681 

2.94 

1,668 

286,040 

672 

2.42 

1,632 

280,222 

609 

2.64 

1,692 

282,028 

719 

8.09 

1,517 

262,744 

676 

2.67 

1,640 

Per  1,000 
persons 

em- 
ployed. 

6.68 
6.76 
5.70 
6.43 
6.66 
*6.76 
6.49 
6.91 
6.58 
6.49 
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Number  ofjtfrBoru  killed  and  injured  in  and  ahaul  lUinois  coal  mines,  188S-1900, 

[IllinoU  GoAl  Report,  1900,  pp.  42,  49.] 


Year. 


1888. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1802. 
1808. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1896. 
1899. 
1900. 


>«• ' 


Aven^ 


Number 

Number 

Total 
number 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees to 
each  life 
lost. 

killed. 

Injured. 

em- 
ployed. 

134 

231 

23,939 

179.6 

46 

197 

25,675 

666 

89 

176 

25.436 

652.4 

52 

171 

.     25,846 

497 

41 

180 

26.804 

654 

65 

179 

29,410 

684.7 

42 

201 

30,076 

716.1 

58 

294 

28.574 

539.1 

60 

367 

32,951 

549 

57 

370 

33.632 

580 

69 

403 

35,390 

513 

72 

621 

32.635 

453.3 

75 

605 

31,962 

426.2 

77 

672 

33,054 

429.2 

69 

518 

83,788 

489.7 

75 

438 

35,026 

467 

84 

597 

36.991 

440 

94 

611 

39,884 

419 

66.3 

374 

31,187 

409.4 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees 
to  one 
man  In- 
jured. 


104 

130 

145 

161 

149 

164 

ISO 

97 

90 

91 

88 

63 

53 

49 

65 

80 

62 

65 


88 


From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  fatal  and  non- 
fatal accidents  in  coal  mines  has  remained  roughly  uniform  and  exceed- 
ingly large  during  the  years  covered  by  the  figures.  Every  year  of  the 
past  decade  has  seen  from  500  to  700  Pennsylvania  miners  killed  and 
from  1,200  to  1,650  injured.  By  comparing  these  figures  with  the 
total  number  employed,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  average  about  1  man 
out  of  every  400  employed  in  the  mines  is  killed  yearly  and  about  1 
out  of  150  injured.  In  1897  the  number  of  persons  killed  was  in  the 
lowest  proportion,  2.42  to  every  1,000  persons  employed,  while  in  1891 
the  proportion  was  highest,  3.37  per  1,000  employed.  The  number  of 
persons  injured  has  ranged  from  5.7  to  6.91  per  1,000  employed. 

The  bituminous  mines  of  Pennsyh'ania  show  a  very  much  lower  pro- 
portion of  accidents  than  the  anthracite  mines.  The  latter  are  deeper 
and  more  subject  to  noxious  gases,  and  the  veins  are  more  frequently 
thin  and  tilted.  The  proportion  of  fatal  accidents  to  l^OlK)  employees 
in  the  anthracite  mines  is  in  most  years  considerably  over  3  per 
1^000  persons  employed,  while  in  the  bituminous  mines  the  proportion 
averages  rather  less  than  2  per  1^000  employed. 

The  mines  of  Illinois  are  all  bituminous  mines  and  the  proportion  of 
accidents  is  roughly  the  same  as  in  the  bituminous  mines  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  the  average,  for  the  years  1883  to  1900,  one  employee  lost 
his  life  through  mine  accidents  for  each  469.4  persons  employed. 
Apparently  the  Illinois  authorities  are  more  active  in  :^«curiiig  statis- 
ticst  r^arding  injuries  than  those  of  Pennsylvania,  since  the  proportioD 
of  nonfatal  accidents  as  compared  with  &tal  accidents  is  very  much 
Iaig«r  in  the  former  State.    On  the  average,  for  the  yemrs  named,  1 
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man  out  of  every  83  employed  in  the  mines  received  some  injury.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  killed 
and  injured  during  recent  years,  as  compared  with  the  earl}'^  eighties,  is 
due  in  larger  degree  to  the  greater  fullness  of  returns  than  to  actual 
increase  in  the  danger  of  mining.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  as  time  elapses,  mines  become  deeper,  and  more  difficult 
and  dangerous  veins  are  worked,  so  that  the  liability  to  accident, 
means  of  protection  being  propoi*tionately  the  same,  is  likely  to  increase. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  somewhat  stringent  laws  of  both 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  regarding  the  protection  of  life  and  safety 
in  coal  mines,  and  the  reasonably  efficient  method  in  which  they  are 
enforced,  have  made  conditions  materially  better  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been;  that  relatively  to  the  depth  of  the  mines  and 
to  other  unavoidable  conditions  the  number  of  accidents  is  fewer  than 
before,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  accidents,  as  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  persons  employed,  have  increased  in  Illinois,  and  have 
remained  practically  stationary  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  tables  show  the  causes  of  fatal  accidents  in  anthracite 
mines,  in  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous  mines,  and  in  the  Illinois  coal 
mines.  Similar  statistics  regarding  the  causes  of  nonfatal  accidents 
are  not  available. 

Number  and  percentage  of  each  doss  of  fatal  accidents  tn  ami  about  the  Pennsylvania 

bituminous  coal  minesy  1891-2900. 

[Report  Penniiylvauia  Bureau  of  Miue8, 1900,  p.  xxxvifi.] 


Causes. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Fkilfi  of  oc*i,  folate,  anrt  roof * 

1,181 

245 

186 

48 

17 

8 

3 

17 

18 

46 

67.14 

Mine  cars 

13.92 

Explosions'of  Kas 

10.68 

Explosions  of  powder  And  blasiM 

2.44 

FHilincr  down  shafts  and  slopes 

.97 

Machinery 

.17 

Mules 

.17 

Electric  shock 

.97 

Suffocation 

1.02 

Miscellaneous  causes 

2.02 

Total  accidents  inside 

1,769 

96.22 

Cars 

89 
9 

1 

6 

14 

66.62 

Machinery 

18.04 

Suffocation 

1.46 

Boiler  explosions 

8.70 

Miscellaneous  causes 

20.29 

Total  accidents  outside 

60 

8.78 
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Number  and  percentage  of  each  doM  of  faial  accidents  m  and  about  tlie  Pennsylvania 

mtliracUe  coal  mines^  1891-1900. 

[Report  cited,  p.  xxxvil.] 


Causes. 


J^Us  of  coal ,  slate,  and  roof 

Mine  cars 

ExplosionB  of  gafi 

Explosions  of  powder  and  blasts 

Fauinff  down  shafts,  slopes,  and  nianwa>'H 

Cruatilng  at  batteries 

Killed  by  mules 

Suffocation 

Miscellaneous  causes 

Total  accidents  inside 

Cars 

Machinery 

Suffocation 

Boiler  explosions 

Miscdlaneous  causes 

Total  accidents  outside ^ 


Number. 

Percent- 

8«^ 

1,965 

51.40 

539 

18.95 

878 

9.75 

421 

10.90 

172 

4.45 

12 

.31 

44 

1.14 

125 

S.24 

186 

4.82 

8.862 

88.22 

202 

39.15 

1*28 

24.80 

37 

7.17 

29 

5.62 

120 

23.26 

516 

11.78 

Causes  of  faial  accidents  in  Illinois  cotd  mineSy  1888-1900. 
[Illinois  Coal  Report,  1900,  p.  44.] 


Canses. 


Black  damp 

Blasts,  explosions,  etc 

Cages 

Coal  and  other  things  falling  down  shaft 

Falling  coal ,  rock,  etc 

Falling  down  shaft 

Falling  props,  etc 

Fire  damp  and  gas 

Pit  cars 

Railroad  cars 

White  damp 

Other  causes 

Total 


Number. 


882 


Percent- 
age. 


2 

0.23 

109 

12.36 

50 

5.67 

6 

.68 

517 

58.61 

47 

5.33 

10 

1.14 

31 

8.51 

62 

7.03 

15 

1.70 

2 

.23 

31 

3.51 

100.00 


It  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  cause  of  fatal  acci- 
dents, in  each  case,  is  the  falling  of  coal  and  rock,  especially  from  the 
roof  of  the  working  places.  Accidents  of  this  sort  are  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  number  in  and  about  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
mines,  nearly  three-fifths  in  the  Illinois  mines,  and  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  number  in  and  about  the  anthmcite  mines.  Such  accidents 
are  probably  to  a  much  less  degree  preventable  by  the  precautions  of 
the  mine  owner  than  are  most  of  the  other  classes.  More  adequate 
timbering  in  some  cases  may  prevent  them,  but  to  a  large  degree 
they  are  unavoidable  or  are  due  to  the  carelessness  of  miners. 

Another  very  serious  cause  of  accidents  is  connected  with  niine  cars. 
The  slopes  and  underground  roads  in  which  such  cars  run  are  often  so 
narrow  that  unless  proper  safety  holes  are  provided  at  the  sides  no 
person  can  pass  the  moving  and  loaded  cars.  Falling  from  cars  also 
causes  many  injuries. 

Explosions  of  gas  or  ''fire  damp,"  which,  when  they  occur,  are 
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likely  to  kill  or  injure  large  numbers  of  miners,  account  for  about 
one-tenth  of  the  fatalities  in  both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  mines 
of  Pennsylvania  and  for  about  one-twenty-fifth  of  those  in  the  Illinois 
mines.  Such  explosions  can  be  greatly  reduced  in  number  by  proper 
ventilation,  by  proper  inspection  of  the  mines  by  foremen  and  "fire 
bosses"  from  day  to  day,  and  by  care  in  the  use  of  safety  lamps.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  accidents  in  the  anthracite  mines  is  also  due 
to  blasting,  and  the  same  is  true  in  the  Illinois  coal  mines.  These  acci- 
dents also  may  be  reduced  in  number  by  proper  precautions  in  the 
methods  of  drilling  and  blasting.  In  many  cases  doubtless  they  are 
due  to  the  carelessness  of  miners,  for  which  the  employer  and  his 
agents  are  not  responsible,  but  in  other  instances  proper  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  employer,  under  legal  regulation,  may  do  much  to  prevent 
injuries. 

Similar  statistics  Or  even  adequate  descriptive  information  regard- 
ing accidents  in  other  classes  of  mines  besides  coal  mines  are  not  avail- 
able. In  most  regards  iron  min^  and  precious-metal  mines  are  less 
dangerous  than  coal  mines. 

MINE   REGULATION  AND  INSPECTION. 

Recognition  of  the  insanitary  and  dangerous  conditions  which  are 
likely  to  prevail  in  mines  has  led  nearly  all  States  in  which  coal  mines 
are  found  to  make  regulations  regarding  them  and  to  provide  for  their 
inspection.  Such  laws  are  in  the  leading  coal-mining  States  very  elab- 
orate, and  on  the  whole  fairly  satisfactory.  Whatever  inadequacy 
exists  in  such  States  as  Pennsylvania  or  Illinois  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
insufficient  number  of  inspectors  and  the  fact  that,  despite  competi- 
tive examination,  they  are  not  always  thoroughly  competent.  Some  of 
the  other  coal-mining  States  have  much  less  thorough-going  legislation, 
and  the  inspection  is  in  a  number  of  cases  decidedly  inadequate. 

Laws  regulating  the  conditions  of  health  and  safety  in  other  than 
coal  mines  are  for  the  most  part  either  wanting  or  imperfect.  In  most 
of  the  western  mining  States  there  is  no  provision  for  effective  inspec- 
tion of  mines,  and  very  few  if  any  legal  regulations  regarding  the 
methods  and  conditions  of  mining. 

Only  a  very  detailed  account  could  set  forth  all  of  the  means  pro- 
vided, especially  in  the  States  having  the  most  advanced  legislation,  to 
overcome  the  dangers  of  coal  mining.  In  its  special  Report  on  Labor 
Legislation  the  Commission  has  set  forth  fully  the  existing  legislation 
on  this  subject,  and  has  published  in  full  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois,  which  may  serve  for  models  in  those  States  which  have  as  yet 
entered  into  such  legislation  less  extensively.^  A  brief  description 
will  suffice  here. 


*  Reports  Indastrial  Commission,  Vol.  V,  pp.  230-308. 
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The  coal  mine  inspection  laws  aim  not  only  to  protect  the  employees 
against  accident  and  unhealthy^  conditions,  but,  unlike  the  factory  laws, 
they  also  protect  the  property  of  the  mine  owners.  They  provide  for 
the  appointment  and  removal  of  inspectors,  usually  upon  the  basis  of 
a  civil-service  examination  conducted  by  a  board  of  examiners  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  mining  industry,  including  representatives  of  the 
employers  and  the  employees,  with  a  mining  engineer  as  a  third  mem- 
ber. These  inspectors  are  required  regularly  to  visit  the  mines  and 
call  upon  the  operators  for  the  necessary  facilities  for  inspection,  and 
to  call  upon  the  courts  to  issue  orders  commanding  recalcitrant  ownei's 
or  operators  to  grant  admission  to  their  mines.  They  make  stated 
reports,  and  in  several  States  the  operators  also  are  required  to  report 
on  the  conditions  of  their  mines.  They  have  special  authority  to 
inspect  scales  and  weights  and  to  investigate  all  complaints  made  by 
miners.  For  violations  of  law  they  have  power"to  bring  suit  before 
the  proper  coui*t,  or  to  call  the  attention  of  the  board  of  health  to  any 
condition  which  they  think  needs  remedying.  In  several  States  the 
courts  are  permitted  the  use  of  the  injunction  as  a  cumulative  remedy 
upon  complaint  filed  by  the  inspector,  and  are  authorized  to  restrain 
the  owner  from  operating  the  mine  until  the  law  has  been  complied 
with.  Penalties  in  amounts  ranging  from  $5  to  $5,000,  together  with 
imprisonment,  in  several  States,  are  provided  for  violations  of  the  law. 
In  many  States,  also,  injured  persons,  or  their  heirs  or  personal  repre- 
sentatives, have  a  right  of  action  against  the  employer  in  cases  of  injury 
growing  out  of  a  violation  of  law.  Mine  foremen  and  mine  bosses  are, 
by  the  more  advanced  laws,  required  to  pass  examination,  and  are  pro- 
hibited from  employment  in  that  capacity  unless  they  have  a  certificate 
furnished  by  the  examining  board  composed  of  miners,. operators,  and 
engineers.  The  responsibilities  and  duties  of  mine  bosses  or  mine 
managers,  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  are  usually  very  carefully 
defined.  In  the  anthracite  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  the  miners  also 
are  required  to  possess  a  certificate  based  upon  examination,  and  a 
similar  law  was  enacted  in  1897  in  Illinois,  applicable  to  bitiuninous 
coal  miners.  Owners  or  operatora  are,  by  practically  all  the  laws, 
required  to  make  accurate  maps  showing  the  different  strata  and  the 
workings  of  their  mines.  Practically  all  the  coal  mining  States  also 
require  that  all  mines  shall  have  two  separate  openings  which  shall 
reach  every  vein  or  stratum  of  the  mine  which  is  being  worked,  one 
of  which  is  intended  for  exit  in  the  case  of  damage  to  the  main  shaft, 
and  is  frequently  called  the  ^'escapement  shaft."  Some  of  the  laws 
are  very  minute  in  the  details  prescribed  for  the  equipment  of  the 
shafts,  and  for  protection  on  the  top  of  the  shaft  through  fencing  and 
safety  gates.  Most  of  the  laws  require  also  adequate  safeguards  in  the 
hoisting  gear  and  cages,  and  include  provisions  for  signals.  These  laws 
define,  with  greater  or  less  completeness,  the  quantity  of  air  which 
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shall  be  furnished  the  miners  and  the  kind  of  ventilating  machinery 
and  apparatus,  and  require  that  the  fire  boss  shall  keep  a  careful 
watch  over  this  apparatus  in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  Doors, 
break-throughs,  door-holes,  underground  roads,  safety  holes,  props 
and  timbers,  special  protection  against  fire-damp,  safety  lamps,  fenc- 
ing of  machinery,  and  of  shafts  and  openings,  restrictions  on  storing 
gunpowder  and  blasting  material  are  all  specified  in  the  various  laws, 
and  in  some  States  are  most  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  regulated. 

RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS. 

The  operation  of  railroads  is  attended  with  large  risk  of  accident  to 
employees,  while  passengers  are  earned  with  very  slight  risk.  In 
1893  (to  take  a  year  typical  of  the  period  before  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  law  requiring  safety  appliances)  one  passenger  out  of  183,822 
carried  received  injury,  and  one  out  of  1,986,153  was  killed;  of 
employees',  one  out  of  28  was  injured,  one  out  of  320  was  killed;  while 
of  the  trainmen — those  actually  engaged  in  operating  trains,  engine- 
men,  firemen,  conductors,  brakemen,  etc. — one  out  of  10  received 
injury  and  one  out  of  115  was  killed. 

The  risk  of  operating  railroads  is  apparently  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  in  the  principal  European  countries.  In  testimony  before 
the  Industrial  Commission  the  following  figures  were  given,  showing 
the  comparative  proportions  for  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Austria-Hungary  for  the  year  1890: 


1890. 


Number  of  em- 
ployees to  one- 


Killed. 


United  States  . . . 

Oennany. 

Anstria-Hnngary 


806 

750 

1,067 


Injured. 


109 
292 


Number  of  paasengerB 
to  one- 


Killed. 


1,721,786 

9,262,092 

17,109,784 


Injured. 


208,064 
1,805.328 
1.291.800 


Comparative  figures  for  these  and  other  European  countries  were 
given  as  follows  by  another  witness  for  the  year  1898: 


1806. 


United  States 

Germany 

France: 

Private  roadA 

Public  roads 

Switzerland! 

Great  Britain 

Belgium • 

Austria- Hungary — 

» For  1897 


Number  of  employ- 
ees to  one- 


Killed 


447 
996 

1,000 
1,175 
1,015 
1,070 
1,360 
1.560 


Injured. 

28 
865 

820 
890 
347 
48 
616 
200 


Number  of  passengers 
to  one- 


Killed. 


2.267.000 
10.700.000 

5.000.000 
12,000,000 

8,826,000 

9.000,000 
10.000,000 

8.781,000 


Injured. 


170,141 
1,700,000 

1.000,000 

4,000,000 

710,000 

800.000 

614,000 
662,000 
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The  above  statistics  are,  evidently,  more  or  less  an  approximation  of 
the  exact  proportions,  as  the  round  numbers  indicate.  AH  compara- 
tive statistics,  moreover^  must  be  taken  with  allowance  for  error,  since 
methods  of  reporting  accidents  in  different  countries  vary  moi'e  or 
less  widely;  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  tell  in  what  respect  or  to 
what  extent  they  differ. 

Taking  the  above  table  as  some  approximate  indication  of  relative 
risk,  however,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  United  States  more  than  twice  as 
many  employees  are  killed  in  proportion  to  the  number  employed  as 
in  any  European  country,  and  nearly  four  times  as  many  as  in  Austria- 
Hungaiy,  the  country  that  shows  the  lowest  death  rate  for  employees. 
The  proportion  of  injured  to  all  employees  runs  somewhat  differently, 
but  again  the  United  States  shows  the  highest  rate  of  injuries.  Next 
in  order  is  Great  Britain,  with  a  rate  somewhat  more  than  half  as  high. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  more  risk  attends  the  raih*oad  industry 
in  the  United  States  than  in  other  countries.  If  there  were  no  other 
causes,  the  rapid  development  of  our  railroad  system,  its  extension 
over  vast  areas  with  as  great  haste  as  possible  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
expanding  nation,  the  pressure  of  competition  in  speed  of  operation, 
the  lack  of  public  oversight  natural  and  usual  in  European  countries 
but  foreign  to  our  customs — all  these  circumstances  easily  account  for 
the  high  death  and  injury  rates  on  American  railroads. 

The  Federal  law  of  1893  attempted  to  lower  this  high  rate  of  risk 
by  providing,  with  regard  to  railways  engaged  in  interstate  traffic,  for 
the  introduction  of  power  brakes,  of  automatic  couplers,  and  of  grab 
irons  or  hand  holds  for  freight  cars.  It  was  also  provided  that  a 
standard  height  of  drawbars  for  freight  cars  should  be  designated. 

Before  the  passage  of  this  act  some  of  the  States  had  endeavored  to 
reduce  risk,  by  laws  of  their  own.  Massachusetts  in  1884,  Michigan  in 
1885,  Connecticut  in  1888,  Illinois  in  1891,  New  York  in  1891  and 
1892,  and  Iowa  in  1892  enacted  legislation  providing  for  automatic  or 
other  safety  couplers.  The  Mississippi  code  of  1892  provided  that  the 
railroad  commission  should  recommend  to  the  railroads  the  adoption 
of  uniform  automatic  car  couplers,  and  that,  when  such  appliances 
should  have  been  required  by  CJongress  in  interstate  commerce,  the 
commission  should  be  authorized  to  require  railroads  to  comply  with 
this  in  domestic  commerce. 

Iowa  and  New  York  in  the  yeara  above  named  provided  also  for  the 
introduction  of  power  brakes.  Proper  blocking  of  frogs  and  switches 
was  required  by  Michigan  in  1883,  Massachusetts  in'1886,  Minnesota 
in  1887,  Vermont  in  1888,  Missouri  and  Maine  in  1889,  and  provisions 
regarding  these  form  part  of  the  revised  statutes  of  Ohio  and  of  the 
code  of  1889  of  Wisconsin.  Bridge  gliards  were  provided  for  by  Loui- 
siana and  Michigan  in  1882,  New  Hampshire  in  1891,  and  by  New  York 
and  Vermont  in  1892.  New  York  in  1890  also  provided  for  safety 
switches,  signals,  and  guard  posts. 
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In  1898,  the  year  in  which  the  Federal  act  was  passed,  New  Hamp- 
shire required  the  raising  of  bridges  to  a  proper  height  above  freight 
cars,  Ohio  provided  for  automatic  couplers  and  power  brakes,  and  New 
York  made  further  provisions  for  these.  Kentucky  in  1894,  and 
Rhode  Island  in  1896,  enacted  laws  as  to  the  height  of  bridges,  and  the 
Rhode  Island  law  furthermore  required  the  proper  blocking  of  frogs, 
switches,  and  guard  rails. 

Massachusetts,  in  1895,  enacted  a  law  which  is  practically  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  Federal  law,  applying,  of  course,  to  traffic  within  the  State, 
as  the  latter  had  applied  to  interstate  traffic.  This  is  the  only  State 
that  followed  the  Federal  law  in  this  complete  way. 

As  the  Federal  law  was  not  to  come  into  full  operation  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1898,  the  time  being  afterwards  extended  to  August  1,  1900, 
the  full  benelSt  anticipated  could  not  be  expected  to  show  at  first  in 
statistics  of  accidents.  As  the  improvements  required,  however,  began 
to  be  introduced  at  once,  and  progress  toward  the  required  equip- 
ment was  constant,^  it  might  be  expected  that  some  indications  of 
tendency  to  decrease  accidents  would  be  shown  by  the  death  and 
injury  rates  of  successive  years. 

Statistics  given  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  report 
for  1899  seem  to  show,  however,  that  accidents  are  not  decreased 
uniformly  with  the  increase  of  safety  appliances. 

Statistics  of  accidetUs  oh  railroads,  1893-1900. 


Year. 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Number  of  employ- 
ees for  one- 


Killed. 


820 
428 
488 
444 
486 
447 
420 
899 


Injured. 


28 
38 

81 
28 
30 

28 
27 
26 


Number  of  train- 
men for  one- 


Killed. 


115 
156 
156 
152 
165 
150 
15r) 
187 


Injured. 


10 
12 
11 
10 
12 
11 
11 
11 


Number  of  paaaen- 
gers  for  on^— 


Killed. 


1.985,168 
1,668,791 
2,984,832 
2,827,474 
2,204,708 
2,267,270 
2,189,023 
2,316,648 


Injured. 


188,822 
178,1210 
213,651 
178,182 
175,116 
170, 141 
151,998 
189,740 


This  apparent  increase  of  accidents  in  1899  and  1900  was  explained 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  due  to  (1)  increased  employ- 
ment of  inexperienced  men,  (2)  greater  number  of  tons  of  freight 
caiTied  per  man,  (3)  greater  use  of  old  and  inferior  cars  due  to  excessive 
demand  for  transportation  in  the  years  of  recovery  from  the  panic, 
and  (4)  the  transition  from  the  link-and-pin  to  the  vertical-plane  typo 
of  coupler,  during  which  period  as  much,  if  not  more,  difficulty  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  use  of  the  two  in  one  train  as  had  been  expe- 
rienced with  the  earlier  type  used  alone. 

Statistics  of  accidents  in  general,  however,  do  not  show  satisfactorily 
the  effect  of  safety  appliances,  which  may  reduce  certain  classes  of 
accidents  materially  while  others  are  unchanged.    The  following  tables 
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analyze  the  railroad  accidents  to  employees  for  1893,  1896,  and  1900 
by  causes,  and  show  the  change  in  proportion  accompanying  safety 
legislation. 

Turning  to  the  table  for  1893,  which  shows  the  ratio  of  accidents  to 
number  employed,  it  is  seen  that  the  coupling  and  uncoupling  of  cars 
caused  by  far  the  highest  ratio  of  accidents  to  switchmen,  flagmen  and 
watchmen,  and  the  next  to  the  highest  ratio  for  trainmen.  In  the 
case  of  trainmen  falling  from  trains  and  engines  caused  a  higher  death 
rate,  but  a  lower  rate  of  injury,  than  coupling.  In  the  case  of  all 
other  classes  of  accidents,  however,  both  for  trainmen  and  switchmen, 
the  ratio  of  killed  and  injured  to  the  total  number  employed  was  so 
much  lower  as  to  place  coupling  and  uncoupling,  as  a  cause  of  accident, 
in  a  class  by  itself.  It  is  in  regard  to  coupling  and  uncoupling  espe- 
cially that  the  law  of  1893  might  be  expected  to  result  in  a  decrease 
of  accidents. 

Making  a  comparison  by  years,  it  is  seen  that  while  the  number 
killed  and  injured  compared  with  the  total  employees  has  changed  very 
little,  the  proportionate  number  of  trainmen  killed  by  coupling  and 
uncoupling  was  reduced  one-half  between  1893  and  1896,  a  slight 
increase  over  1896  being  shown  for  1900;  and  the  number  injured, 
decreased  one-fifth  between  1893  and  1896,  was  reduced  one-half 
between  1893  and  1900.  A  like  change  of  proportion  is  to  be  noted 
for  switchmen,  flagmen,  etc.  Deaths  by  falling  from  trains  and  engines 
have  been  materially  decreased,  but  injuries  from  that  cause  have 
remained  about  the  same,  contrary  to  what  would  be  expected  from 
the  introduction  of  hand  holds  and  power  brakes.  Deaths  from  acci- 
dent due  to  oveihead  obstructions,  remaining  about  the  same  in  1896 
as  in  1893,  were  reduced  about  one-third  by  1900,  and  injuries  about 
one-fifth  by  1896,  being  slightly  greater,  however,  in  1900.  These 
changes  may  probably  be  referred  to  provisions  in  State  statiltes 
regarding  the  height  of  bridges. 

Causes  of  mxAderUa,  etc. — various  classes  of  railroad  employees. 

1893. » 


Kind  of  accident. 


Number 

of  trainmen 

lor  one— 


KUled. 


Coupling  and  uncoupling , 

Falling  from  trainn  and  engines , 

Overhead  obstructions , 

Collisions , 

Derailments , 

Other  train  accidents 

At  highway  crosslngB 

At  stations 

Other  causes 


679 

S54 
2,722 

960 

1,382 

1,996 

44,909 

5,283 

768 


Total. 


115 


In- 
jured. 


21 

60 

454 

148 

255 

349 

14,969 

445 

47 


Number  of 

switchmen, 

flagmen,  and 

watchmen  for 

one- 


Number  of  other 

employees  for 

one- 


Killed. 


422 
9,209 
13,349 
5,756 
7,675 
5,116 
3,542 
8,289 

485 


In- 
jured. 


20 
143 
1,279 
1,071 
1,279 
1,645 
3,069 
1,023 

94 


10 


150 


14 


Killed. 


40,566 

7,448 

161,979 

12,968 

38,113 

24,919 

43,194 

9,419 

1,185 


709 


In- 
jured. 


2,769 

1,364 

68,993 

3,446 

6,102 

6,056 

40,496 

800 

86 


68 


Total 

employees 

for  one— 


KUled. 


2,018 
1,357 

11,953 
8,416 
6,709 
6f  968 

27,300 

7,466 

967 


320 


In- 
jured. 


77 

231 

1,968 

586 

1,007 

1,»I4 

20.316 

69i 

78S 


28 


Compiled  from  StAtlstics  of  H^ilw^^'Sr  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  1893, 1896,  and  1900. 
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Causes  of  aoddenUy  etc, — various  classes  of  railroad  employees — Continued. 

18O0. » 


Kind  of  accident. 


Goujplinff  and  unconpling 

FiBilIinff  from  trains  and  engines. 

Overhead  pbstructionB 

Ck>lliBlona 

Derailments 

Other  train  accidents 

At  highway  crossings 

At  stations 

Other  causes 


Total. 


Number 

of  trainmen 

for  one- 


Number  of 

switchmen,    :  Number  of  other 
flagmen,  and   i   employees  for 
watchmen  for  one — 

one—         ! 


Killed. 


1,037 

437 

2,858 

1,116 

1,714 

4,402 

40,719 

4,790 

956 


152 


In- 
jured. 


■  Killed. 


25 

52 
586 
206 
814 
402 
1,789 
801 

44 


763 

1,054 

22,138 

22,188 

5,532 

14,755 

4,429 

2,951 

6,324 


10 


211 


In- 
jured. 


Killed. 


26 

134 

1,341 

1,197 

1,280 

1,581 

2,213 

546 

88 


44,248 
10.868 
154,869 
20,649 
44,248 
47,652 
61.948 
14,406 
1,576 


17 


1,076 


In- 
jured. 


Total 

employees 

for  one- 


Killed. 


1,973 

1,366 

2,949 

2,803 

5,899 

11,688 

12,643 

731 

67 


55 


8,609 
1,751 

18,121 
4,644 
7,065 

15,597 
8,443 
8,985 
1,806 


444 


In- 
jured. 


96 

212 

2,809 

769 

1,254 

1,701 

5,166 

662 

62 


28 


x©oo.» 


Coupling  and  uncoupling 

FalUngRom  trains  and  engines , 

Overhead  obstructions 

Collisions 

Derailments 


1,017 
464 

4,068 
853 

1,226 
Other  train  accidents '    2,941 


At  highway  crossings. 
At  stations.. 
Other  causes 


Total. 


191, 198 

5.168 

719 


50 

57 

513 

153 

309 

336 

15,933 

268 

28 


187 


11 


659 

1,129 

16,929 

6,349 

16,929 

16,929 

5,644 

2,988 

474 


187 


50 

114 

1,129 

581 

940 

705 

3,907 

348 

58 


17 


45,627 
10,778 
129,277 
24,239 
20,412 
77,567 
77,567 
18,147 
1,216 


879 


1,488 

1.758 

1,779 

492 

884 

929 

14,635 

802 

83 


40 


8,609 

1,924 

18,172 

8,855 

5,166 

18,047 

50,883 

9,006 

1,006 


899 


195 

280 
2,884 

646 
1,160 
1,219 
1,920 

896 
43 


26 


1  Compiled  from  Statistics  of  Railways,  Interstate  (Commerce  Ck^mmiaston,  189S,  1896,  and  1900. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  claimed,  then,  that  the  Federal  law  of  1893 
has  had  a  decided  effect  in  decreasing  accident  in  the  departments  to 
which  it  applies.  Several  witnesses  have  testified  to  this  effect  before 
the  Industrial  Commission. 

State  legislation,  modeled  after  the  Federal  law,  as  in  Massachusetts, 
supplementing  that  law  so  as  to  cover  traffic  within  the  State,  would  no 
doubt  do  much  to  reduce  the  accident  rate.  This  also  has  been  urged 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  both  by  a  representative  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  a  representative  of  railway  labor. 

Further  Federal  legislation  also  might  be  enacted  to  reach  other 
causes  of  accident.  Among  these  causes  are  long  work  days,  as  well 
as  those  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission above  quoted.  Legislation  reducing  hours  of  employment, 
fixing  a  standard  of  proficiency  for  employees,  regulating  amount  of 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  to  be  handled  per  man,  and  providing 
inspection  of  cars  in  other  particulars  besides  those  prescribed  in  the 
law  of  1893,  to  guarantee  their  safety  in  use,  would  improve  con- 
ditions. 

CHILD  LABOR. 

« 

Factory  and  mine  inspectors  have  no  more  important  duty  than  that 
of  enforcing  the  laws  restricting  the  labor  of  children.  According  to 
the  census  of  1890, 11.21  per  cent  of  the  males  and  5.85  per  cent  of  the 
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females  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions, while  2. 84  per  cent  of  the  operatives  and  pieceworkers  in  manufac- 
turing establishments  were  boys  under  16  and  girls  under  15.  In  some 
States  the  enforcement  of  child-labor  laws  ma}'  have  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  children  employed  since  1890;  but  the  figures  for  occupations 
by  the  census  of  1900  are  not  yet  published,  and  it  is  impossible, 
from  the  statistics  of  manufactures  available,  to  make  any  accu- 
rate comparison  of  the  number  of  children  employed  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  decade.  At  the  census  of  1890  the  manufactures 
schedule  called  for  the  number  of  males  above  16,  females  above  15, 
and  children.  In  1900  the  corresponding  schedule  called  for  men  16 
years  and  over,  women  16  years  and  over,  and  children  under  16  years. 
The  number  of  children  as  reported  by  the  census,  therefore,  includes 
for  1890  boys  under  16  and  girls  under  15,  while  for  1900  the  figures 
include  both  boys  and  girls  up  to  the  age  of  16.  Other  things  remain- 
ing equal,  this  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  apparent  number  of 
children  employed.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  this  increase 
should  be,  but  it  is  likely  that  there  are  more  girls  between  15  and  16 
years  of  age  at  work  in  manufacturing  establishments  than  at  any  other 
age  under  16.  On  the  other  hand,  the  form  in  which  the  question  was 
asked  in  1890  may  have  led  to  some  misapprehension  as  to  its  meaning. 
The  expression,  ''males  above  16,"  for  example,  may  have  been  inter- 
preted in  some  cases  to  mean  males  17  years  and  over;  and  ''females 
above  15  years"  may  have  been  interpreted  to  mean  females  16  years 
and  over.  If  so,  this  would  tend  to  restore  the  comparability  of  the 
two  censuses;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  this  would  even  approximately 
counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  difference  of  an  entire  year  in  the  age 
classification  of  females. 

If  the  proportion  of  children  under  16  had  remained  constant  during 
the  decade,  therefore,  the  manufactures  census  of  1900  should  show  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  children  employed;  but  so  far  as  figures 
are  available  at  this  writing,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Of  21  States  for 
which  the  manufacturing  statistics  are  available,  and  in  which  there 
were  more  than  100  children  employed  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  1900,  the  census  shows  a  diminution  in  the  percentage  of 
children  during  the  decade  in  all  but  7  cases,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  The  actual  diminution  may  be  assumed  to  have  been 
somewhat  greater  than  these  figures  indicate,  for  the  reasons  explained 
above.  The  States  in  which  the  proportion  of  children  increased  are 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Oregon, 
while  in  Iowa  the  percentage  remained  the  same.  Louisiana  is  the 
only  one  of  these  States  having  an  age  limit  for  child  labor  in  fac- 
tories. This  absence  of  restrictive  legislation,  together  with  the  recent 
development  of  cotton  manufacture  in  the  South  and  of  industry  in 
general  in  the  West,  explains  the  increase  in  these  States. 
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Total  number  of  vxige  earners  and  number  of  children  employed  in  manufacturing  in  certain 

States,  1890  and  1900. 


States. 


Total  number  of 
wage  earners. 


1900. 


Muiiie 

V'Jl'tPOHt 

New  Hampshire  — 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Ck>lumbia 

West  Virginia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Alabama 

MiflBlaippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Montana 

South  Dakota 

Colorado 

Utah 

Oregon 


74,816 
29,465 
70.419 
96,628 
176,694 
22,208 
24,698 
88,085 
37,094 
88,842 
62,902 
26,418 
42,210 
26,601 
68,658 
86,198 
10,117 

8,121 
24,725 

6,615 
17,286 


1890. 


Number  of 
children. 


1900. 


70,874 
22,119 
60,111 
81,111 
140,614 
20,479 
20,406 
19,340 
18,119 
62,296 
81,137 
14,465 
28,877 
14,143 
61,087 
28,287 
2,886 
2,011 
16,016 
4,349 
16,760 


2,202 

263 

1,661 

5,086 

8,479 

869 

116 

840 

874 

6,378 

3,474 

1,049 

1,231 

643 

1,888 

860 

112 

114 

248 

218 

296 


1890. 


2,442 

889 

1,669 

5,825 

3,085 

1,870 

183 

811 

268 

3,621 

1,425 

909 

612 

403 

1,644 

881 

11 

86 

272 

207 

200 


Percentage  of 
children. 


1900. 


2.9 
.9 
2.4 
6.2 
2 

3.9 
.5 
2.5 
1 

7.6 
6.6 
4 

2.9 
2.6 
8.2 
2.4 
1.1 
8.6 
1 

8.3 
1.7 


1890. 


3.5 
1.8 
2.8 
7.8 
2.2 
6.7 

.7 
4.2 
2 

6.8 
4.6 
6.8 
2.2 
2.8 
8.2 
8.1 

.5 
1.8 
1.9 
4.8 
1.2 


Child  labor  is  employed  most  extensively  in  textile  factories.  A 
recent  careful  computation  has  indicated  that  fully  one-third  of  the 
cotton-factory  operatives  in  a  certain  town  of  Georgia  are  under  14 
years  of  age.  Children  are  employed  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing,  especially  in  sweat  shops,  and  also  in  glass 
factories,  as  well  as  in  a  variety  of  other  employments,  such  as  the 
making  of  artificial  flowers,  feathers,  neckties,  cigars,  paper  and  wooden 
boxes,  picture  frames',  furniture,  boots  and  shoes.  In  Chicago  num- 
bers of  children  are  employed  in  the  stock  yards,  in  the  packing  of 
meat.  In  the  Southern  cotton  mills,  12  appears  to  be  the  age  at  which 
children  are  ordinarily  expected  to  begin  work;  but  some  of  the  mills 
employ  children  under  that  age,  sometimes  as  young  as  9,  8,  and  even 
7  years.  In  the  sweat  shops  of  Northern  cities,  also,  very  young 
children  are  often  employed. 

Probably  the  most  derious  and  far-reaching  effect  of  child  labor  is 
the  prevention  of  normal  development,  physical  and  mental.  Besides 
being  deprived  of  the  schooling  they  would  otherwise  get,  children 
are  injured  by  confinement  and  sometimes  worn  out  by  overwork. 
In  other  cases  the  work  is  demoralizing  because  it  does  not  call  out 
the  best  faculties  of  the  children,  or  leaves  them  idle  part  of  the  time. 

It  is  said  that  work  in  mercantile  establishments  is  harder  physically 
and  mentally  than  work  in  factories,  and  is  of  less  moral  value  in 
developing  the  child;  but  it  is  diminishing  somewhat  through  the 
introduction  of  patent  cash  systems. 

It  has  been  found  that  children  are  much  more  liable  to  accidents  in 
factories  than  are  adults.  Thus,  a  recent  report  of  the  Minnesota 
bureau  of  labor  shows  that  boys  under  16  have  twice  as  great  a  proba- 
bility of  accidents  as  adults,  while  girls  under  16  have  33  times  as 
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great  a  probability  of  being  hurt  as  women  over  16.  Practically  all 
of  the  accidents  to  female  operatives  occur  to  the  young  girls.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  young  girl  or  boy  will  take  the  necessary 
care  to  avoid  accidents  in  a  factory.  It  has  also  been  found  that  over- 
work and  strain  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems  are  much  more 
serious  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  that  children  are  also  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  poisons  and  injuiious  dusts  arising  in  certain  processes 
than  are  grown  persons.  Thus,  children  engaged  in  stripping  tobacco 
have  been  found  to  be  afflicted  with  nicotine  poisoning  and  inflamed 
eyes. 

Besides  the  deplorable  physical,  mental,  and  moral  effects  of  child 
labor  upon  the  children,  certain  widespread  economic  effects  of  their 
employment  must  be  considered.  The  most  serious  of  these  is  the 
displacement  of  adults  by  children.  Child  labor  must  be  counted  as 
one  of  the  important  causes  of  unemployment  among  adults.  For 
some  pailicular  processes  young  persons  are  preferred  to  adults 
because  of  greater  nimbleness  or  manual  dexterity;  but  the  principal 
cause  which  leads  to  their  employment  in  the  place  of  grown  persons 
is  probably  the  lower  wage  at  which  they  can  be  hired. 

The  competition  of  children  with  adults  in  the  labor  market  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  wages  paid  to  the  latter; 
and  it  has  been  found  by  actual  investigations  that,  where  child  labor 
is  most  common,  the  contribution  of  the  children  is  partly  at  least 
offset  by  a  corresponding  loss  in  the  earnings  of  the  adults.  In  Con- 
necticut, for  example,  it  has  been  shown  that*  in  the  textile  mills, 
where  women  and  children  work,  the  earnings  of  the  entire  family 
are  no  greater  than  in  industries  in  the  same  State  where  only  mea 
are  employed. 

The  laws  of  the  several  States  respecting  child  labor  prohibit  the 
employment  of  children  under  a  certain  age,  usually  12  or  14,  at  least 
in  mines  or  factories,  or  both,  and  sometimes  also  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, laundries,  bakeshops,  printing  offices,  etc.,  and  often  limit 
the  hours  of  labor  of  young  persons  up  to  the  age  of  16,  18,  or 
(especially  in  the  case  of  young  women)  21. 

The  only  objection  to  the  restriction  of  child  labor  which  need  be 
seriously  considered  is  the  argument  that  in  some  cases  the  labor  of 
children  is  essential  to  the  support  of  the  family  where  the  natural 
breadwinner  is  dead  or  disabled.  Investigations  in  certain  States  have 
shown  that  this  is  true  only  in  a  small  minority  of  the  cases  in  which 
children  are  at  work;  but  even  when  the  labor  of  children  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  support  of  a  family,  it  is  a  question  to  what 
extent  the  welfare  and  development  of  the  children  should  be  sacrificed 
to  the  physical  necessities  of  themselves  and  the  other  members  of 
their  families.  In  the  case  of  very  young  children,  at  least,  it  would 
be  better  for  the  State  to  pay  for  their  subsistence,  as  it  does  in  the 
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case  of  wholly  dependent  children,  in  institutions  or  placed  out  as 
boarders  in  private  families,  than  to  allow  their  physical  and  mental 
development  to  be  stunted  by  too  early  employment.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  a  child  is,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  within  a  few  months 
of  the  age  at  which  he  may  properly  be  allowed  to  go  to  work,  and 
is  reasonably  well  advanced  in  his  physical  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment, it  is  better  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  leave  school  aYid 
become  a  breadwinner  than  that  the  family  should  be  obliged  to  depend 
upon  charity  or  a  bounty  from  the  State.  The  possibility  that  a  child- 
labor  law  may  work  a  hardship  in  some  cases  is  no  valid  argument 
against  the  prevention  of  child  labor  in  general,  for  special  cases  can 
be  provided  for  in  the  law  itself.  Thus,  in  Wisconsin  a  child  may  be 
employed  in  a  factory  under  the  age  of  14  upon  the  permit  of  the 
county  judge,  who,  in  granting  such  a  permit,  is  directed  to  consider 
the  child^s  moral  and  physical  condition,  the  state  of  his  education,  the 
necessities  of  the  family,  etc.  In  Minnesota  a  similar  discretion  is 
given  to  the  school  board  in  the  case  of  children  under  16. 

One  of  the  greatest  diflSculties  met  with  in  the  enforcement  of  child- 
labor  laws  is  the  tendency  of  parents  to-  overstate  the  ages  of  their 
children  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  their  wages.  Parents  will 
sometimes  perjure  themselves  for  the  sake  of  putting  their  children  to 
work,  and  cases  are  found  in  which  they  do  not  accurately  know  their 
children's  ages.  In  a  few  States  the  statements  of  parents  have  been 
replaced  by  certificates  issued  by  responsible  public  authorities,  as  the 
health  officers  or  school  board.  The  Michigan  law,  which  has  been 
found  quite  effective,  requires  all  affidavits  for  use  in  Detroit  to  be 
made  before  the  factory  inspector. 

Again,  inspectors  are  sometimes  unable  to  prove  that  the  children 
they  find  in  factories  or  workshops  are  actually  employed  there.  The 
Illinois  inspectors,  on  entering  a  sweat  shop  or  cigar  factory,  have 
often  seen  a  boy  or  girl  drop  into  a  chair,  put  on  a  cap  or  shawl,  and 
pose  as  a  visitor,  the  pretense  being  supported  by  the  boss  and  the 
other  employees. 

That  the  existing  child-labor  laws  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  is  shown 
by  the  diminished  number  of  children  employed  where  such  laws  are 
in  force,  in  contrast  with  the  increasing  proportion  of  children  employed 
where  there  are  no  such  laws.  But  the  experience  of  factory  inspect- 
ors in  leading  manufacturing  States  has  shown  the  need  of  more  com- 
prehensive and  efficient  laws  for  the  protection  of  children.  Besides 
the  difficulties  already  mentioned,  many  States  have  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  inspectors  to  enforce  the  law  properly.  The  existing  laws  are 
also  inadequate  in  that  they  do  not  apply  to  such  street  occupations  as 
selling  papers  and  blacking  boots,  so  that  they  may  result  in  turn- 
ing children  from  the  factories  into  the  streets.  In  many  cases,  also, 
the  restrictions  apply  only  to  certain  kinds  of  establishments — e.  g,, 
factories,  but  not  stores  and  laundries. 
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EDUCATIONAL   REQUIREMENTS. 

It  is  impossible  to  treat  of  restrictions  upon  child  labor  without 
considering  the  laws  regarding  compulsory  education  at  certain  ages, 
since  these  laws,  if  enforced,  also  prevent  the  labor  of  children,  at 
least  during  part  of  the  year.  In  most  of  the  States  haying  compul- 
sory education  laws,  school  attendance  is  required  until  a  later  age 
than  that  at  which  factory  labor  is  permitted,  so  that  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  law,  it  is  necessary  for  children,  who  go  to  work  as  early 
as  the  law  permits,  to  stay  out  of  the  factory  during  a  part  of  the  year 
and  attend  school.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  States  having  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws  require  attendance  during  only  a  part  of  the 
year,  and  in  many  cases  the  period  of  attendance  is  only  12  weeks;  in 
Kentucky  it  is  only  8  weeks.  The  brevity  of  the  required  period 
probably  results  from  the  existence  in  many  States  of  rural  schools 
having  very  short  terms,  so  that  it  has  seemed  necessar}"  to  make  the 
period  of  compulsory  attendance  short.  This  explanation  seems  to  be 
borne  out  by  recent  amendments  to  the  laws  of  Washington  and  Mich- 
igan, which  make  the  period  of  compulsory  attendance  much  longer 
in  cities  than  elsewhere,  and  by  a  similar  but  less  radical  distinction 
between  city  and  country  in  Ohio.  A  few  States  have  solved  the  diffi- 
culty in  a  still  more  satisfactory  way  by  requiring  school  attendance 
during  the  entire  session,  as  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Minnesota,  and  (for  children  und^r  12)  New  York;  or  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  term,  as  in  California  and  Nebi-aska.  The  requirement  of 
such  a  period  of  attendance  as  12  or  16  weeks  is  not  only  inadequate  to 
insure  children  a  reasonable  education  before  the  age  at  which  they 
are  permitted  to  leave  school  and  begin  work,  but  has  sometimes  been 
found  to  work  badly  in  practice,  because  children  found  out  of  school 
can  not  be  compelled  to  attend  at  that  particular  tinie,  and  thus  the 
law  may  be  evaded  altogether. 

Many  States  which  absolutely  prohibit  child  labor  under  a  cei-tam 
age  have  educational  requirements  in  the  case  of  working-children, 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years  in  which  labor  is  permitted. 
Thus  it  is  provided  that  children  under  this  higher  age  may  not  be 
employed  in  factories  while  the  schools  are  in  session,  or  unless  they 
can  read  and  write,  or  have  attended  school  for  the  prescribed  time 
during  the  past  year,  or  attend  evening  school.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  compulsoryattendance  laws  are  sometimes  modified  by  reference 
to  the  employment  or  nonemployment  of  children.  Thus,  in  Rhode 
Island,  children  between  7  and  15  must  attend  school  when  unem- 
ployed, even  if  they  have  exceeded  the  80-day  minimum  period  pre- 
scribed by  the  law.  In  New  York  unemployed  children  are  required 
to  attend  school  until  16.  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  require  school 
attendance  until  16  if  children  are  wandering  about  public  places  with- 
out lawful  occupation,  but  otherwise  only  until  14;  while  in  Connecti- ' 
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cut,  also,  attendance  is  not  required  between  14  and  16  if  the  child  is 
lawfully  employed  and  not  enrolled;  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  compul- 
sory education  law  does  not  apply  to  children  over  13  who  can  read 
and  write  English  intelligently  and  are  regularly  engaged  in  useful 
service.  In  Wyoming  school  attendance  may  be  enforced  up  to  the 
age  of  21  in  the  case  of  youths  living  idly,  loitering  about  public  thor- 
oughfares, and  spending  their  time  in  an  idle  and  dissolute  manner. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ages  under  which  labor  in  factories 
and  mines  is  prohibited  in  the  various  States,  and  the  periods  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance: 

Summary  of  child  labor  and  compulsory  education  laws  in  force  October  y  1901, 


States. 

Age  under 

which 

labor  in 

factories  is 

prohibited. 

Age  under 

which 

labor  in 

mines  is 

prohibited. 

Age  for 
compulsory 
school  at- 
tendance. 

Annual  period  of 

compulsory 
school  attendance. 

Maine 

12 
12 
10 
14 
12 

•    14 
14 

14,12 
13 
12 

7-14 
8-16 
8-15 
7-14 
7-15 
7-16 
8-16 
7-12 
8-16 

16  weeks. 

New  Hampshire 

12  weeks. 

Vermont 

28  weekfl 

Massachusetts 

Full  term. 

Rhode  Island 

80  days. 
Full  term. 

Connecticut 

New  York 

8  to  12.  full  term 

New  Jersey 

12 
14 

4^)  weeks. 

Pennsylvania 

Entire  session. 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

**8^i4 
&-14 
7-14 

12  wp<»kg. 

West  Virginia 

12 

12 

16  w<^pki|. 

Kentucky 

8  weeks. 

Tennessee 

14 

14 
10 

Aiftbftma „  ... 

14,12 
18 
14 
14 
14 

14,12 

Ohio 

15 
14,12 

8-14 
7-14 
7-14 
8-15 
7-14 

20, 16  weeks. 
12  weeks. 

Indiana 

Illinois 

16  weeks. 

Michigan 

4  months. 

Wisconsin 

12  weeks. 

Iowa 

12 
14 

Minnesota 

14 
14 
12 

8-16 

Entire  session. 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

8-14 
8-14 
7-14 
8-14 

12  weelcs. 

South  Dakota 

14 

12,10 

12,16 

14 

14 

14 

12,14,16 

12  we^lni, 

Nebraska 

12,10 

Two-thirds  term. 

Kansas 

12  weeks. 

Arkansas 

Montana 

8-14 
6-21 
8-14 
8-16 
8-14 
8-14 
8-14 
8-14 
7-15 
8-14 
8-14 

12  weeks. 

Wyoming 

12  weeks. 

Colorado 

14 

20  weeks. 

New  Mexico 

12  weeks. 

Arizona 

12  weeks. 

Utah 

14 

20  weeks. 

Nevada : 

16  weeks. 

Idaho 

14 
14 

12  weeks. 

Washington 

12  weeks. 

Or^on 

12  weeks. 

Calliomia 

12 

Two-thirds  term. 

In  several  States,  as  shown  by  the  above  table,  the  age  for  compul- 
sory school  attendance  corresponds  to  the  age  under  which  child  labor 
is  prohibited,  and  there  is  thus  at  least  an  opportunity  for  cooperation 
between  the  officials  having  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  two 
laws.  Most  of  the  States  which  prohibit  child  labor  in  either  factories 
or  mines  have  also  compulsory  education  laws;  but  Maryland,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa  are  excep- 
tions.   On  the  other  hand^  there  are  a  few  compulsory  education  laws 
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which  are  not  supplemented  by  child-labor  laws.  This  is  the  case  in 
Kentucky,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Arizona,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  compulsory  attendance 
law  is  not  ehf orced  because  the  duty  of  enforcing  it  is  not  assigned  to 
any  official.  If  Congress  were  to  enact  a  law  for  preventing  child 
labor  in  workshops  and  mercantile  establishments  in  the  District,  it 
might  be  possible  to  combine  the  functions  of  a  tiiiant  officer  with 
those  of  the  official  having  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  restric- 
tions on  child  labor.  In  general,  child-labor  laws  and  compulsory 
education  laws  should  be  brought  into  the  closest  harmony,  and  the 
natural  result  will  be  that  the  work  of  factory  inspectors  and  of  truant 
officers  will  supplement  each  other. 

While  the  need  of  some  restriction  upon  child  labor  is  generally 
admitted,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  age  under 
which  employment  should  be  prohibited.  Among  the  witnesses  who 
have  testified  on  this  subject  before  the  Conmiission,  there  is  one  who 
considers  13  years  a  sufficiently  high  limit  if  there  is  also  a  physical 
examination  as  to  the  child's  fitness  for  work,  arguing  that  children 
often  learn  trades  more  readily*  than  older  persons.  A  number  of 
witnesses,  however,  favor  the  entire  prohibition  of  child  labor  up  to 
the  age  of  16;  and  this  proposal  has  the  support  of  che  Knights  of 
Labor.  A  higher  age  limit  than  those  at  present  in  force  is  consid- 
ered especially  desirable  in  connection  with  the  increased  employment 
of  manual  training  in  the  schools  and  the  extension  of  educational 
facilities  in  general. 

Uniform,  or  at  least  similar,  legislation  in  the  various  States  is  espe- 
cially desirable  in  the  case  of  laws  restricting  child  labor,  because  in 
so  far  as  the  employment  of  children  is  a  real  economy,  it  gives  manu- 
facturers in  the  States  where  it  is  permitted  an  unfair  advantage  over 
those  in  the  States  having  child-labor  laws.  The  lack  of  such  laws  in 
most  of  the  Southern  States  must  be  recognized  as  an  important  cause 
of  the  check  to  the  growth  of  coarse  cotton  manufacturing  in  New 
England.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  the  Southern  States  to 
prohibit  child  labor  at  once  under  the  age  of  14,  as  is  done  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  at  least  until  the  remaining  New  England 
States  have  set  an  equally  high  standard.  It  is  claimed  that  children 
reach  a  given  stage  of  maturity  at  least  a  year  earlier  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  than  in  Massachusetts,  and  other  conditions  also  differ 
greatly  in  the  two  regions.  Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for 
at  present  is  the  prohibition  of  child  labor  under  the  age  of  12  in 
Southern  mills;  though  Tennessee,  which  has  had  such  a  law  for 
several  years,  has  now  i*aised  the  limit  to  14,  and  the  same  development 
may  be  expected  in  other  Southern  States  after  the  principle  of  legal 
restriction  is  once  thoroughly  established.  If  the  limit  is  put  sua  low 
as  12,  however,  such  restrictions  should  be  placed  upon  the  employ- 
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ment  of  children  during  the  next  three  or  four  years  as  will  provide 
against  their  being  overworked  and  insure  them  at  least  the  rudiments 
of  an  education.  In  view  of  the  nearness  of  the  raw  material,  the  low 
cost  of  labor,  the  abundant  water  power,  and  other  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  Southern  mills,  the  Southern  States  can  well  afford  to  impose 
such  restrictions  as  are  here  suggested;  indeed,  it  would  be  a  short- 
sighted policy,  even  from  a  purely  industrial  standpoint,  for  them  to 
permit  the  health  of  the  rising  generation  to  be  broken  down  by  too 
early  factory  labor. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN. 

AMOUNT  AND  ECONOMIC   EFFECTS. 

The  employment  of  women  in  large  and  constantly  increasing  num- 
bers in  wage-paid  occupations  has  given  rise  to  a  considerable  amount 
of  discussion.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  show  the  changes  in 
this  dii*ection  since  1890,  as  the  figures  of  the  census  of  1900  are  not 
yet  available.  Comparison  between  the  figures  given  in  the  census 
report  of  1890  and  those  of  previous  census  reports  serve,  however, 
to  show  the  general  trend,  and  for  that  pui'pose  may  be  given  brief 
attention. 

The  census  records  of  1850  and  1860  did  not  report  separately  the 
number  of  women  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  but  this  was  done 
in  the  census  of  1870  and  has  been  done  in  succeeding  census  reports. 
In  the  following  table  is  given  the  total  female  population  of  the 
United  States  of  the  age  of  10  years  and  over  for  the  years  1870, 1880, 
and  1890,  together  with  the  number  and  percentage  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations  for  each  of  those  years: 

Females  10  years  of  age  and  over. 

Engaged  in  gainful 
occupations. 


Year. 


Total  popu- 
lation. 


1870 i      13,970,079 

1880 18,025,627 

1890 1      28,060,900 


Number.    Per  cent 


1,886,288 
2,647,167 
8,914,671 


13.14 
14.09 
16.97 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  number  of  women  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  in  1880  had  increased  materially,  both  absolutely 
and  relatively,  over  the  number  for  1870,  and  that  there  was  a  much 
greater  absolute  and  relative  increase  in  1890  as  compared  with  1880. 

Later  figures  bearing  upon  this  subject  which  are  obtainable  from 
other  sources  are  not  such  as  to  afford  an  entirely  satisfactory  basis 
of  comparison.  So  far,  however,  as  any  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  them,  they  seiTe  to  show  that  the  general  trend  continues  the 
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same.  In  the  State  of  Massachasetts  a  census  was  taken  in  1895,  and 
some  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  number  and  percentage  of 
females  of  the  age  of  10  years  and  over  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
in  that  State  in  that  year  and  the  number  and  percentage  so  engaged 
in  the  State  in  1890.  The  Massachusetts  census  followed  a  somewhat 
different  method,  however,  from  that  followed  by  the  United  States 
census.  The  United  States  census  reports  have  taken  no  account  what- 
ever of  the  women  who  perform  the  labor  of  their  own  households, 
whereas  the  Massachusetts  census  included  among  the  women  engaged 
in  gainful  or  productive  occupations  those  engaged  in  labor  in  their 
own  homes,  classing  them,  together  with  domestic  employees,  among 
those  engaged  in  domestic  service.  In  order  to  make  a  comparison, 
therefore,  between  the  situation  in  that  State  in  1890  and  the  situation 
in  1895,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  from  the  total  number  reported  in 
each  case  those  classified  as  engaged  in  domestic  service.  Doing  this, 
the  following  results  are  obtained: 

Females  10  years  of  age  and  over^  MamachusetLs, 


Year. 


1890. 
1895. 


Total  popula- 
tion. 


962,644 
1,066,466 


Engaged  !n  gainful 
occupations,  other 
than  domesticeerv- 
ice. 


Number. 


177,096 
21S.361 


Per  cent. 


18.59 
20.20 


It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  latest  statistics  obtainable,  that  the 
proportion  of  women  engaged  in  wage-paid  labor  is,  so  far  as  Massa- 
chusetts is  concerned  at  least,  still  on  the  increase. 

The  complaint  is  sometimes  made  that  the  employment  of  women 
means  the  displacement  of  men,  and  on  this  ground  the  proposition 
has  been  advanced  that  special  restrictions  be  put  upon  the  labor  of 
women.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  fact  that  women  are  displac- 
ing men  would  of  itself  justify  the  placing  of  restrictions  upon  their 
labor,  or  whether  this  could  constitutionally  be  done,  since  the  right 
to  engage  in  labor  is  a  right  belonging  to  every  citizen,  whether  man 
or  woman,  may  for  the  time  being  be  laid  aside,  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement  itself  is  seriously  questioned.  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright 
holds  that  women  are  in  a  large  measure  taking  the  place  of  children, 
and  are  not  largely  displacing  men,  while  in  some  industries  men  are 
displacing  women.  ^  Others  claim  also  that  the  facts  of  history  show 
that  in  the  industrial  readjustment  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  half  century  men  have  very  largely  displaced  women  in  occupa- 
tions previously  monopolized  by  women.*    Before  the  development 

'Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VII,  p.  18. 
'Reports  Indostrial  GommisBion,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  64, 65. 
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of  the  factory  system,  much  of  the  work  now  done  in  factories  was 
performed  in  the  home  and  by  women.  This  is  especially  true  of 
spinning,  carding,  weaving,  and  of  all  labor  entering  into  the  manu- 
facture of  textiles.  While  it  is  true  that  large  numbers  of  women  are 
employed  in  textile  mills,  it  is  true  also  that  large  numbers  of  men  are 
employed  in  those  mills,  and  are  thus  employed  in  the  performance  of 
labor  formerly  performed  by  women.  What  is  true  of  t«3xtile  manu- 
facture is  in  a  less  degree  true  of  many  other  occupations,  as  laundry 
work,  the  canning  of  fruit,  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese,  etc. 

The  specialization  of  labor  which  has  taken  work  from  the  home  to 
the  factory  has  brought  about  a  readjustment  of  the  labor  of  both  men 
and  women.  The  transfer  of  the  work  and  the  substitution  of  the  labor 
of  men  for  that  of  women  has  deprived  many  women  of  employment 
which  they  formerly  found  within  the  home,  and  has  forced  them  to 
look  outside  and  to  find  occupation  wherever  there  may  be  opportunity. 
Many  of  them  have  found  employment  directly  in  the  occupations 
taken  from  home  to  factory,  but  there  has  not  been  room  for  all  in 
these  occupations,  inasmuch  as  much  of  the  labor  is  now  being  per- 
formed by  men,  and  consequently  many  others  have  been  forced  to 
look  for  employment  in  occupations  from  which  there  have  been  with- 
drawn the  men  who  are  now  employed  in  occupations  formerly  monopo- 
lized by  women.  Again,  industrial  changes  have  created  many  new 
occupations,  such  as  stenography  and  typewriting,  in  which  large 
numbers  of  women  have  found  employment,  and  in  which  there  has 
been  no  displacement  of  either  men  or  women. 

It  can  not  be  said,  therefore,  that  women  are  displacing  men  in  the  sense 
that  more  women  and  fewer  men  are  being  actually  employed  in  labor. 
There  are  changes  in  both  directions.  Men  are  doing  work  formerly 
done  by  women;  women  are  doing  work  formerly  done  by  men.  It 
is  true  that  the  census  figures  show  a  constantly  increasing  proportion 
of  women  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that,  as  already  pointed  out,  "gainful  occupations,"  as  that  term  is 
interpreted  by  the  United  States  Census  OflSce,  refers  only  to  wage- 
paid  occupations,  the  census  taking  cognizance  only  of  women  engaged 
in  occupations  to  which  an  actual  and  definite  money  payment  is  attached 
and  taking  no  account  whatever  of  women,  either  wives  or  daughters, 
who  perform  the  labor  of  their  own  households.  If,  therefore,  labor 
which  10  years  ago  was  done  within  the  home  by  the  wife  or  daughter 
is  now  done  outside  the  home,  those  performing  it  to-day  are  classed 
among  those  engaged  in  "gainful  occupations,"  whereas  those  who 
performed  the  work  10  years  ago  were  not  included  in  that  class.  It 
becomes  plain,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  much  of  the  labor  which  was 
formerly  done  within  the  home  by  women  is  now  done  in  factories  by 
men,  that,  though  exactly  the  same  relative  number  of  women  were 
to-day  engatfed  in  tho  performance  of  labor  of  this  class  as  were  for- 
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merly  so  engaged,  nevertheless  the  percentage  of  women  engaged  in 
^^ gainful  occupations,"  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  census  reports,  would 
be  largely  increased.  The  census  records  in  respect  to  the  labor  of 
women,  therefore,  read  in  the  light  of  collateral  facts,  are  a  history 
of  industrial  readjustment  rather  than  a  record  of  the  relative  extent 
of  the  emplojrment  of  women,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say,  so  far  as  the 
census  figures  are  concerned,  whether  a  larger  proportion  of  women 
are  actively  engaged  in  labor  to-day  than  formerly  or  not.  The  one 
fact  which  is  clear  is  that  factory  or  shop  work  is  displacing  home 
work,  and  that  thb  readjustment  of  industrial  conditions  is  leading  to 
the  employment  of  women  outside  the  home  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers. 

In  England  and  Wales  a  situation  somewhat  different  from  that  in 
this  country  seems  to  exist.  In  those  countries  the  relative  number 
of  women  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  (^^ gainful  occupations" 
being  used  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  words  are  used  in  the 
United  States  census)  is  considerably  greater  than  in  this  country, 
while  the  rate  of  increase  appears  to  be  considerably  less.  The  fol- 
lowing table  is  compiled  from  figures  given  in  a  special  report  made 
to  Parliament  by  the.  labor  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1894: 

Females  10  years  of  age  and  over,  England  and  Wales, 


Year. 

Total  popu- 
lation. 

Percent 
engaged  in 
gainful  oc- 
cupations. 

1881 

9,992,518 
U,4fil,890 

34.06 

1891 

34.42 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  females  of  the 
age  of  10  years  and  over  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  1891,  was  only  .37  of  1  per  cent  greater  than  the  per- 
centage so  engaged  in  1881,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  2.28  in 
the  percentage  of  females  of  the  age  of  10  years  and  over  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  in  this  country  in  1890  over  the  percentage  of 
those  so  engaged  in  1880. 

At  the  same  time  the  percentage  of  females  actually  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  was  2.32  times  as  great  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1881  as  the  percentage  in  this  country  in  1880,  and  2.03  times  as 
great  in  1891  as  in  this  country  in  1890. 

Whether  the  higher  percentage  of  women  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
pations in  England  and  Wales  and  the  lower  rate  of  increase  are  due 
to  greater  economic  pressure,  which  has  led  to  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  women  not  actually  engaged  in  labor,  or  whether  it  repre- 
sents merely  a  difference  in  tiie  adjustment  of  industrial  conditions, 
can  not  be  determined,  inasmuch  as  neither  in  this  country  nor  in 
England  and  Wales  is  any  distinction  made  between  women  who  act- 
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ually  perform  the  labor  of  their  own  households  and  those  who  may 
properly  be  classed  as  havmg  no  occupation.  The  method  of  compu- 
tation makes  it  impossible  to  determine  in  either  case  how  many 
women  are  properly  to  be  classed  as  nonworkers. 

WAGES  OF  WOMEN. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  connected  with  the  labor  of  women  is  the 
low  wages  which  they  receive.  An  investigation  which  was  made  in 
1888  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  into  the  wages  of 
working  women  employed  in  22  large  cities  disclosed  the  following 
results: 

Wages  of  women  in  leading  cUies. 


Cities. 

Aveiaffo 
weekly 
wages. 

Cities. 

AveiBge 
weekly 
wages. 

aues. 

Average 
weekly 
wages. 

Atlanta 

R05 
4.18 
5.64 
5.76 
4.27 
4.22 
5.74 
4.50 

ClAVftlAnd  ,  ^ , , , ,  ^  ^  -   ,  - 

94.68 
4.67 
4.51 
5.10 
4.81 
5.85 
5.84 
5.51 

HlctiTnond 

93.98 

BftltiTiiore .  -  - 

Indianapolis 

8t  Louis 

6.19 

Boston 

T^n^ivillf^ 

St.  Paul 

6.02 

Brooklyn 

Newark 

San  Francisco 

San  Jose 

6.91 

Buffalo 

New  Orleans 

6.11 

Charleston 

New  York 

4.99 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Cln<finnati 

Providence 

It  is  manifest  from  the  figures  given  that  the  amount  of  earnings  in 
many  cases  is  less  than  the  aetual  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life.  The 
existence  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  must  inevitably  lead  in  many  cases 
to  the  adoption  of  a  life  of  immorality  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  low  rate  of  wages  paid  to  women  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  prostitution.  The  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  working  women 
maintain  their  virtue  in  spite  of  low  wages  and  dangerous  environment 
is  highly  creditable  to  them.  The  lifting  of  the  wage  standard  would 
be  not  only  a  step  toward  industrial  betterment,  but  it  would  be  a  pow- 
erful  moral  agency. 

It  seems  to  be  unanimously  admitted  that,  barring  a  few  exceptional 
cases,  the  wages  paid  to  women  are  lower  than  the  wages  paid  to  men 
for  similar  work.  The  existence  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  a  disad- 
vantage to  both  men  and  women;  a  disadvantage  to  men  because  the 
competition  of  women  in  present  circumstances  tends  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  men,  and  a  disadvantage  to  women  because  it  results  in 
their  not  receiving  fair  compensation  for  labor  performed.  Labor 
organizations,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  wages,  have  been 
-inclined  to  demand  "equal  pay  for  equal  work."  The  adoption  of 
this  principle,  it  is  believed  by  some,  would  result  in  lessening  the 
number  of  women  employed  in  wage-paid  occupations,  on  the  ground 
that  most  employers  would  prefer  to  hire  men  unless  they  could  get 
women  at  lower  wages.  While  this  might  be  the  result  in  some  cases, 
it  would  not  be  the  invariable  result,  for  there  are  certain  occupa- 
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tions  in  which  employers  prefer  the  labor  of  women  to  that  of  men. 
Furthermore,  it  is  occasionally  found  that,  even  in  occupations  where 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  such  preference,  a  considerable  number  of 
women  find  employment  at  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  that  paid  to  men. 
According  to  Mr.  Shaffer,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  there  are  fully  800  women  members  in  the 
Protective  Tin  Workers'  Association,  who  are  employed  in  the  tin 
mills  and  are  paid  the  same  wages  per  piece  as  the  men  workers.  But, 
in  any  case,  whatever  the  result,  the  manifest  fairness  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  there  should  be  equal  pay  for  equal  work  must  be  its  own 
justification.  Its  successful  adoption  would  not  only  free  men  from 
the  evil  of  lower  wages  by  reason  of  the  competition  of  women,  but 
it  would  fix  a  standard  of  labor  to  which  both  men  and  women  would 
be  obliged  to  conform,  and  would  bring  about  the  fixing  of  wages  on 
the  only  fair  basis  possible,  viz,  that  of  the  quality  of  the  work  per- 
formed. If  women  should  fail  to  come  up  to  the  standard  set,  they 
should  not  receive  the  wages  attached  to  that  standard;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  Should  come  up  to  the  standard  set,  they  should 
receive  just  compensation. 

Furthermore,  it  (»n  not  be  overlooked  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  withdraw  from  industry  any  such  number  of  laborers  as  is  repre- 
sented by  the  women  employees.  In  1890,  as  already  stated,  the  total 
number  of  females  of  the  age  of  10  years  and  over  employed  in  wage- 
paid  occupations  was  3,914,671,  while  the  census  of  1900  will  undoubt- 
edly disclose  a  considerable  increase  over  that  number.  In  view  of 
this  f a^t,  it  would  seem  that  if  it  were  possible  to  have  concerted  action 
looking  toward  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  "equal  pay  for  equal 
work,"  success  must  of  necessity  follow.  Such  concerted  action  must 
come  from  both  working  men  and  working  women,  and  its  chief  instru- 
ment must  be  the  labor  organization. 

HOURS  OF  LABOB. 

As  part  of  the  general  movement  toward  the  lessening  of  hours  of 
labor,  there  has  been  considerable  legislation  placing  restrictions  on  the 
hours  of  labor  of  adult  women  of  full  age,  as  well  as  on  those  of  minors. 
Two  influences  have  led  to  this — one,  and  by  far  the  more  influential, 
the  desire  to  protect  the  well-being  of  the  women  themselves;  the 
other,  the  hope  that  in  this  way  a  step  toward  the  lessening  of  hours 
of  labor  generally  may  be  taken,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  hours 
of  labor  for  women  workers  have  in  many  cases  fixed  the  hours  of 
labor  for  the  entire  establishments  in  which  they  are  employed. 

Since  the  decision  in  the  Utah  case  (Holden  v.  Hardj'^,  169  U.  S., 
366),  referred  to  above,  there  has  been  no  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  statutes  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  particular  industries 
for  all  persons.     In  putting  restrictions  upon  hours  of  labor  for  adult; 
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women  other  than  those  placed  upon  the  houi*s  of  other  adult  citizens, 
however,  a  new  constitutional  question  is  raised,  especially  in  view  of 
the  growing  tendency  of  the  courts  to  depart  from  their  former  atti- 
tude of  regarding  women  as  not  fully  sui  juris. 

In  only  two  cases  has  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  such 
statutes  come  up  for  judicial  determination,  viz,  in  Massachusetts,  in 
1874  (Commonwealth  v.  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co.,  120 Mass.,  883), 
and  in  Illinois,  in  1895  (Ritchie  v.  People,  155  Illinois,  98).  In  the 
Massachusetts  case  the  statute  was  upheld,  but  the  constitutionality 
of  making  discriminations  between  men  and  women  in  this  regard 
was  not  specifically  discussed  by  the  coui*t,  and  the  language  of  the 
decision  was  broad  enough  to  apply  to  all  pei*sons,  both  men  and 
women,  the  court  saying: 

It  [the  law]  does  not  forbid  any  person,  firni)  or  corporation  from  employing  as 
many  persons  or  as  much  labor  as  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation  may  desire;  nor 
does  it  forbid  any  person  to  work  as  many  hours  a  day  or  week  as  he  chooses.  It 
merely  provides  that  in  an  employment  which  the  legislature  has  ever  deemed  to 
some  extent  dangerous  to  health,  no  person  should  be  engaged  in  labor  more  than 
ten  hours  a  day,  or  sixty  hours  in  a  week. 

In  the  Illinois  case,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decision  turned  in  part 
on  the  constitutionality  of  discriminating  between  men  and  women, 
and  the  statute  placing  restrictions  upon  the  hours  of  labor  for  women 
which  were  not  imposed  upon  the  houra  for  men  was  held  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional under  Aiiiicle  II,  section  2,  of  the  State  constitution,  which 
provides  that  *'  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,'^  and  unconstitutional  also  as  a  violation  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  The 
court  said,  referring  to  the  fourteenth  amendment: 

A  woman  is  both  a  citizen  and  a  ])erson,  within  the  meaning  of  this  section 
*  ♦  *  The  law  accords  to  her,  as  to  every  other  citizen,  the  natural  right  to  gain  a 
livelihood  by  intelligence,  honesty,  and  industry  in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  pro- 
fessions, or  other  vocations.  Before  the  law,  her  right  to  a  choice  of  vocations  can 
not  be  said  to  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  sex  *  *  *  It  is  not  the  nature 
of  the  things  done,  but  the  pex  of  the  persons  doing  them  which  is  made  the  basis  of ' 
the  claim  that  the  act  is  a  measure  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  health.  It  is 
sought  to  sustain  the  act  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  upon  the  alleged  ground 
that  it  is  designed  to  protect  woman  on  account  of  her  sex  and  physique.  It  will  not 
be  denied  that  woman  is  entitled  to  the  same  rights  under  the  Constitution  to  make 
contracts  with  reference  to  her  labor  as  are  secured  thereby  to  men. 

The  Massachusetts  case  is  referred  to  and  held  to  be  >'not  in  line 
with  the  current  of  authority." 

In  view  of  the  meagerness  of  court  decisions  on  the  subject,  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  what  the  decisions  on  this  point  would  be  in 
the  different  States.  The  legislatures  in  a  considerable  number  of 
States  have,  however,  acted  on  the  assumption  that  such  laws  are  con- 
stitutional, and  fourteen  States  in  all  have  enacted  statutes  placing 
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specific  restrictions  on  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  of  full  age  which 
do  not  apply  to  male  adults.  In  most  cases  the  hours  are  fixed  at  ten 
hours  a  day  and  sixty  hours  a  week,  though  in  Massachusetts  fifty- 
eight  hours  a  week,  in  New  Jersey  fifty -five  hours  a  week,  and  in 
Wisconsin  eight  hours  a  day  are  fixed  as  the  limit.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  hours  are  twelve  hours  a  day  and  sixty  hours  a  week.  The  fact 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  two  cases  cited,  the  one  in  Massachusetts 
and  the  other  in  Illinois,  the  constitutionality  of  these  restrictive  stat- 
utes has  not  been  questioned,  is  evidence  perhaps  that  the  actual  work- 
ing of  the  laws  is  considered  satisfactory. 

EXCLUSION   FROM  PARTICULAR  EBfPLOTMRNTS. 

In  some  States  statutes  have  been  enacted  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  certain  occupations.  In  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Wyoming,  women  are  prohibited  from  working  in  any 
mines,  and  in  Colorado,  Indiana,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia, 
from  working  in  coal  mines.  In  certain  other  States  statutes  have 
been  enacted  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  in  places  where 
intoxicating  liquor  is  sold  at  retail.  There  has  been  more  question  of 
the  constitutionality  of  statutes  of  this  character  than  there  has  been 
of  those  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  for  women,  and  the  courts  have 
differed  in  their  holdings. 

In  California  a  statute  forbidding  the  employment  of  women  after 
certain  hours  in  places  where  intoxicating  liquor  was  sold  was  held 
unconstitutional  under  a  clause  of  the  California  constitution  provid- 
ing that  no  person  should  on  account  of  sex  be  disqualified  from 
entering  upon  or  pursuing  any  lawful  business,  vocation,  or  profes- 
sion.* In  Ohio  and  in  Washington,  on  the  other  hand,  the  constitution- 
ality of  similar  statutes  has  been  upheld.'  In  both  of  these  cases  the 
constitutionality  of  the  statute  was  questioned,  not  by  the  employee, 
but  by  the  employer,  and  the  couiis  rested  their  decisions  upon  the 
broad  general  grounds  of  the  right  of  the  State  under  its  police 
power  to  regulate  places  where  liquors  are  sold  rather  than  specifically 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  discrimination  against  women. 

In  this  latter  fact  may  perhaps  be  found  a  suggestion  of  the  consid- 
erations which  will  influence  the  courts  in  their  holdings  in  regard  to 
the  constitutionality  of  such  statutes.  If  it  appears  that  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  statute  is  the  promotion  of  the  morality  of  the 
community,  and  that  the  exclusion  of  women  from  certain  occupations 
altogether,  and  from  employment  in  certain  other  occupations  under 
certain  conditions,  is  but  an  incident  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
purpose,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  statute  will  be  upheld;  while, 

*In  re  Mary  Maguire,  57  Cal.,  604. 

'  Bergman  v.  Cleveland,  39  Ohio  State,  651;  State  v.  Considine,  16  Wash.,  358. 
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on  the  other  hand,  if  the  primary  object  of  the  statute  appears  to  be 
to  place  restrictions  on  the  employment  of  women,  either  as  a  means  of 
protecting  them  against  themselves  or  as  a  benefit  to  some  other  class 
in  the  community,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  statute  will  be  held 
unconstitutional.  Tiedeman,  in  his  work  on  State  and  Federal  Control 
of  Persons  and  Property,  section  86,  says: 

In  so  far  as  the  employment  of  a  certain  claas  in  a  particular  occupation  may 
threaten  or  inflict  damage  upon  the  public  or  upon  third  persons,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  any  statute  which  prohibits  their  prosecution  of 
that  trade,  but  it  is  questionable,  except  in  the  case  of  minors,  whether  the  prohibi- 
tion can  rest  upon  the  claim  that  the  employment  will  prove  hurtful  to  them.  *  *  * 
There  can  be  no  more  justification  in  the  prohibition  of  the  prosecution  of  certain 
callings  by  women  because  the  employment  will  prove  hurtful  to  themselves  than 
for  the  State  to  prohibit  men  from  working  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  because 
they  are  apt  to  contract  lead  poisoning,  or  to  prohibit  occupation  in  certain  parts  of 
iron  smelting  works  because  the  lives  of  the  men  so  engaged  are  materially  shortened. 

The  distinctions  here  pointed  out,  it  would  seem,  might  well  be  taken 
under  consideration  by  legislatures  in  the  enactment  of  legislation 
bearing  upon  the  subject. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN. 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  of  the  making  of  special  regulations 
concerning  the  employment  of  married  women.  It  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  if  the  constitutionality  of  any  statute  discriminating  against 
married  women,  as  such,  could  be  maintained,  though  legislation  relat- 
ing to  special  conditions  could  be  properly  enacted.  European  coun- 
tries generally  forbid  the  employment  of  women  in  factories  within 
four  weeks  after  childbirth,  and  in  Switzerland  it  is  forbidden  to 
employ  pregnant  women  in  certain  occupations. 

Regulations  such  as  these  might  very  properly  be  made,  yet  the  fact 
can  not  be  overlooked  that  such  restrictions  would  have  little  effect  in 
curing  the  evils  growing  out  of  severe  labor  on  the  part  of  women 
under  such  circumstances,  for  the  vast  majority  of  married  women 
who  overwork  under  such  conditions  are  employed  in  their  own  homes. 
The  employment  of  married  women  outside  the  home  has  not  attained 
very  large  proportions  in  this  country,  and  only  a  very  small  percent- 
age are  engaged  in  any  form  of  labor  outside  their  homes,  while  a 
smaller  percentage  still  are  employed  in  workshops  or  factories. 

The  census  of  1890  showed  that  of  the  total  number  of  married 
women  in  the  United  States,  only  4.63  per  cent  were  employed  in 
'* gainful  occupations."  In  this  number  were  included  all  married 
women  who  were  separated  from  their  husbands  without  being  actually 
divorced,  so  that  the  number  of  married  women  living  with  their 
husbands  and  employed  outside  the  home  was  slightly  less,  even,  than 
4.63  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  married  women  in  the  country. 
Of  this  small  percentage  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  only  21.29 
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per  cent  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries; 
29.69  per  cent  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  or  mining;  4.20 
per  cent  were  engaged  in  professional  service;  3.28  per  c«nt  in  trade 
and  transportation,  and  41.54  per  cent  in  domestic  or  personal  service. 
Effective  legislative  restriction  on  the  labor  of  those  engaged  in 
domestic  and  personal  service  would  manifestly  be  impossible,  and  as 
only  2.70  per  cent  of  the  married  women  of  the  country  are  engagd  in 
labor  other  than  domestic  service,  it  is  plain  that  industrial  legislation 
of  the  ver}'^  widest  scope  possible  would  touch  only  to  a  very  slight 
degree  the  labor  of  married  women.  The  questions  involved,  there- 
fore, must  be  considered  as  almost  purely  social,  and  consequently  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  investigations  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 

COMPENSATION   FOR  ACCIDENTS— EMPLOYER'S  LIA- 
BILITY. 

Prevention  of  accidents,  leather  than  compensation  to  the  working- 
man  after  they  occur,  is  the  end  desired  not  simply  by  the  community 
in  general,  to  avoid  tiie  loss  of  productive  power  caused  by  accidents, 
but  by  the  workingmen  themselves.  The  English  trade  unions  in 
their  movement  for  better  liability  laws  made  their  demand  for 
' '  immunity,  not  compensation. "  In  the  United  States  the  same  demand 
is  made;  as,  for  instance,  the  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  testifying  before  the  Industrial  Conmiission, 
says  that  "  we  would  prefer  to  prevent  the  injuries  mther  than  to 
secure  indemnitv  therefor." 

For  this  retison  the  Introduction  of  preventive  methods  in  industries, 
the  enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  them,  and  the  proper 
administration  of  such  laws,  as  previously  discussed,  are  of  primary 
importance. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  no  complete  system  of  prevention 
has  been  reached.  In  all  industries  there  is  still  found  a  greater  or 
smaller  residuum  of  loss  by  accident  to  workingmen,  for  which  most 
countries  have  provided,  by  laws  making  the  employer  liable  to  the 
workingman  for  damages,  in  a  more  or  less  extended  set  of  cases.  Such 
laws  may  also  take  their  place  as  part  of  a  preventive  system,  by  con- 
straining employers,  through  the  desire  to  avoid  paying  damages,  to 
introduce  further  safeguards  into  their  industries. 

The  original  legal  doctrine  regarding  employer's  liability  in  England 
and  America  was  based  on  the  principle  of  individual  responsibility 
for  acts  of  negligence.  The  doctrine  is  still  almost  unmodified  in  the 
United  States.  If  accident  to  the  workingman  arises  from  his  own 
carelessness,  he  must  stand  the  loss;  if  due  to  the  negligence  of  the 
employer,  the  latter  is  responsible.  Practically  the  same  rule  was 
the  foundation  of  the  law  in  other  European  countries.     It  has  been 
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abundantly  shown  in  the  experience  of  the  different  countries  that  this 
simple  principle,  so  equitable  in  theory,  has  failed  in  practice  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  developing  system  of  industry. 

Until  recently  in  England,  and  to-day  in  America,  perhaps  the  great- 
est and  most  important  hindrance  to  the  effective  working  of  the  cx)m- 
mon  law  is  to  be  found  in  the  doctrine  of  common  employment,  or  the 
"fellow-servant"  doctrine,  by  which  the  employer  is  released  from 
his  original  common-law  liability  for  the  negligence  of  his  agent,  in 
case  the  sufferer  from  such  negligence  is  a  fellow-employee  of  the 
agent. 

This  doctrine,  of  comparatively  late  introduction  into  English  and 
American  law  and  not  known  in  other  systems,  has  the  effect  of  cutting 
off  a  greater  and  greater  number  of  cases  from  right  of  redress,  as 
the  large  industry  and  the  corpoi^ation  are  further  developed.  In  the 
corporation,  functions  formerly  exercised  by^  individual  proprietors, 
who  could  be  held  directly  responsible,  are  more  largely  exercised  by 
superintendents  and  managers,  who  can  not  be  so  held,  and  for  whom 
the  real  employer  is  not  liable,  as  they  have  become  "•fellow-servants" 
in  the  technical  sense.  The  large  industry,  moreover,  unites  as  fellow- 
servants  larger  bodies  of  men,  so  that  it  becomes  constantly  less  pos- 
sible for  the  employee  to  know  the  ability  or  to  keep  watch  on  the  acts 
of  those  with  whom  he  labors. 

A  further  restriction  of  the  workingman's  means  of  redress  under 
the  common  law  is  found  in  the  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence. 
In  cases  where  blame  for  the  accident  is  divided  between  employer 
and  employee,  the  liabilit)'  is  not  divided;  the  courts  hold  that  the 
workingman  must  stand  the  entire  loss.  If  the  employer  can  show 
that  the  employee  has  in  the  slightest  degree  contributed  to  the  acci- 
dent, he  can  "  claim  exemption  for  his  own  fault,  no  matter  how  grave."  * 

Another  hindrance  to  the  workingman  in  securing  compensation, 
which  has  been  experienced  in  all  countries,  is  the  growing  difficulty, 
under  modern  conditions,  of  fixing  definite  responsibility  for  accident 
upon  anyone  individual.  In  the  large  industry  of  the  present  day  the 
individual  worker  is  no  longer  able  to  «irry  on  his  own  work  on  his 
own  responsibility,  with  the  conditions  attending  it  under  his  own  con- 
trol. His  actions  depend  on  the  actions  of  others.  He  has  to  take  his 
place  at  some  one  stage  of  a  long  and  complicated  process,  involving 
the  use  of  complicated  machinery,  where  the  fault  of  one  is  liable  to 
involve  all  the  others,  and  3'et  it  can  not  be  plainly  shown  who  has 
committed  the  fault. 

Statistics  gathered  in  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  different 
accident  insurance  schemes  make  plain  the  difficulty  of  fixing  liability 
upon  the  employer  on  the  ground  of  his  personal  negligence.  Of 
10,217  accidents  reported  to  one  of  the  English  private  insurance 

*  Report  New  York  SUte  Bureau  of  Lalx)r  Statistics,  1899,  p.  646. 
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companies,  only  1,327,  or  13  per  cent,  were  granted  compensation 
under  the  law  requiring  proof  of  the  employer's  negligence;  and  of 
26,087  cases  of  accident  compensated  by  the  same  company  under 
ordinary  policies,  payable  without  regard  to  responsibility,  about 
8,026,  or  12  per  c^nt,  would  have  been  entitled  to  compensation  under 
the  liability  law/ 

The  following  figures  compiled  by  the  German  Government  show 
much  the  same  thing: 

Percenlagea  of  acddenis  in  Oerman  industnes  traceable  to  different  causes 
[From  the  Report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  StatkticB,  1899,  p.  787.] 


Causes. 


Fault  of  employer 

Fault  of  injured  workman 

Fault  of  both 

Fault  of  third  person 

Unavoidable  or  Indetenninable 

Total 


Agriculture 
(1891). 


18.20 
24.48 
20.11 
2.76 
84.ftl 


100.00 


Industry 
(1887). 


19.76 

25.64 

4.46 

8.28 

46.87 


Mining 
(1887). 


1.26 
29.80 


4.83 
64.61 


100.00 


100.00 


A  still  more  striking  instance  may  be  taken  from  the  statistics  of 
accidents  indemnified  in  Austria  from  1890  to  1894:' 

Percentage  of  accidents  traceable  to— 

Fault  of  employer 1.4 

Faal  t  of  in j  ured  workman 26. 8 

Fault  of  third  person 1.6 

Unforeseen  contin^^encies 70.2 

Unknown 1.0 

These  figures  show  that  in  both  Germany  and  Austria  a  full  half 
or  more  of  all  industrial  accidents  are  due  to  causes  for  which  neither 
employers,  injured  workmen,  nor  fellow  employees  are  responsible, 
and  that  the  number  directly  traceable  to  fault  of  the  employer  is  but 
a  small  fraction. 

The  securing  of  compensation,  both  in  England  and  other  countries 
not  under  the  common  law,  was,  before  recent  statutory  changes,  made 
still  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  burden  of  proof  rested  with  the 
workingman  to  trace  out  these  obscure  causes;  that  no  scale  of  com- 
pensation was  fixed;  and  that,  in  consequence,  long  and  costly  litiga- 
tion, which  the  workingman  could  not  afford  to  undertake,  was  made 
necessary.  This  difficulty  remains  unmodified  in  the  United  States 
to-day. 

Finally,  under  the  common  law,  the  workingman  might  be,  and  in 
many  cases  was  and  is,  where  that  law  remains  unmodified^  practically 
constrained  by  his  employer  to  deprive  himself  of  all  rights  of  redress 
by  a  contract  with  the  employer.     This  practice,  familiarly  known  as 

'  Report  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1899,  p.  657. 
•  Report  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1S99,  p.  1144. 
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^^contracting  out,"  often  became  one  of  the  greatest  abuses  of  the  old 
system. 

The  recent  far-reaching  legislation  on  employer's  liability  in  Euro- 
pean countries  has  been  directed  toward  doing  away  with  part  or  all 
of  the  evils  above  described. 

In  England  the  employer's  liability  act  of  1880  extended  the  employ- 
er's liability  to  cases  of  accident  arising  from  defective  machinery 
or  plant,  and  restricted  the  fellow-servant  doctrine  by  making  the 
employer  liable  for  the  acts  of  those  of  his  employees  who  had  the 
giving  of  orders.  But  the  employee  was  considered  to  have  accepted 
the  risk  and  have  freed  his  employer  from  liability  if  he  knew  of 
defects  or  negligences  and  had  failed  to  notify  some  one  in  authority. 
This  latter  provision  became  a  new  hindrance  to  the  workingman  in 
securing  compensation,  as,  in  practice,  he  was  kept  from  notifying  the 
employer  of  defects  and  negligences  by  fear  of  discharge.  The  work- 
men's compensation  act  of  1897,  by  granting  compensation  for  all  in- 
juries arising  in  the  course  of  employment  except  those  attributable 
to  the  serious  and  willful  misconduct  of  the  workman  himself,  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  fellow-servant  doctrine  and  of  the  defense  of  con- 
tributory negligence,  and  by  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  trac- 
ing responsibility  to  the  employer,  in  so  far  was  calculated  to  reduce 
the  time  and  cost  of  litigation.  Furthemiore,  the  act  especially  pro- 
vided against  contracting  out  (except  in  cases  where  the  advantage  of 
the  employee  was  equally  secured),  and  shifted  the  burden  of  proof  to 
the  employer.  The  same  provisions,  in  substance,  were  enacted  in 
South  Australia  in  1900. 

In  Germany  practically  the  same  ends  were  reached  by  the  accident 
insurance  law  of  1884,  which,  however,  went  a  step  beyond  the  Eng- 
lish law  by  guaranteeing  payment  of  the  compensation  awarded  through 
a  system  of  compulsory  insurance  by  the  employer.  Of  laws  enacted 
in  other  European  countries,  either  on  the  English  or  the  Qerman 
model,  the  French  law  is  worthy  of  note  as  a  type  between  the  two  as 
regards  securing  the  payment  of  compensation.  As  in  England,  the 
employer  is  not  obliged  to  guarantee  his  payments  by  insurance,  but 
an  approach  is  made  to  the  German  system  of  collective  responsibility 
by  providing  that  the  State  itself,  in  case  of  the  employer's  failure  to 
pay  annuities,  assumes  the  responsibility  for  them. 

As  has  been  noted,  in  this  entire  movement  abroad  the  thought 
has  been  more  clearly  brought  out  that  such  accidents  as  occur  in 
industry  at  any  given  stage  of  development  of  a  preventive  system 
are  far  more  largely  a  matter  of  general  industrial  risk  than  of  per- 
sonal responsibility.  The  degree  of  this  risk  varies  with  different 
industries,  and  occasions  a  greater  or  less  pressure  to  bring  indus- 
tries within  the  scope  of  employers'  liability  laws.  Railroads  stand 
forth  prominently  for  frequency  of  accidents,  and  in  this  industry  the 
movement  for  change  from  the  old  common-law  system  came  earlier 
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merly  so  engaged,  nevertheless  the  percentage  of  women  engaged  in 
'^gainful  occupations,''  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  census  reports,  would 
be  largely  increased.  The  census  records  in  respect  to  the  labor  of 
women,  therefore,  read  in  the  light  of  collateral  facts,  are  a  history 
of  industrial  readjustment  rather  than  a  record  of  the  relative  extent 
of  the  employment  of  women,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say,  so  far  as  the 
census  figures  are  concerned,  whether  a  larger  proportion  of  women 
are  actively  engaged  in  labor  to-day  than  formerly  or  not.  The  one 
fact  which  is  clear  is  that  factory  or  shop  work  is  displacing  home 
work,  and  that  this  readjustment  of  industrial  conditions  is  leading  to 
the  employment  of  women  outside  the  home  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers. 

In  England  and  Wales  a  situation  somewhat  different  from  that  in 
this  country  seems  to  exist.  In  those  countries  the  relative  number 
of  women  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  ('^gainful  occupations" 
being  used  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  words  are  used  in  the 
United  States  census)  is  considerably  greater  than  in  this  country, 
while  the  rate  of  increase  appears  to  be  considerably  less.  The  fol- 
lowing table  is  compiled  from  figures  given  in  a  special  report  made 
to  Parliament  by  tha  labor  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1894: 

Females  10  years  of  age  and  over,  England  and  Wales. 


Year. 

Total  popu- 
lation. 

Per  cent 
enffafodin 
gamnil  oc- 
cupations. 

1881 

9,992,513 
11,461,890 

84.06 

1891 

84.42 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  females  of  the 
age  of  10  years  and  over  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  1891,  was  only  .37  of  1  per  cent  greater  than  the  per- 
centage so  engaged  in  1881,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  2.28  in 
the  percentage  of  females  of  the  age  of  10  years  and  over  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  in  this  country  in  1890  over  the  percentage  of 
those  so  engaged  in  1880. 

At  the  same  time  the  percentage  of  females  actually  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  was  2.32  times  as  great  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1881  as  the  percentage  in  this  country  in  1880,  and  2.03  times  as 
great  in  1891  as  in  this  country  in  1890. 

Whether  the  higher  percentage  of  women  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
pations in  England  and  Wales  and  the  lower  rate  of  increase  are  due 
to  greater  economic  pressure,  which  has  led  to  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  women  not  actually  engaged  in  labor,  or  whether  it  repre- 
sents merely  a  difference  in  tiie  adjustment  of  industrial  conditions, 
can  not  be  determined,  inasmuch  as  neither  in  this  country  nor  in 
England  and  Wales  is  any  distinction  made  between  women  who  act- 
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The  following  table  from  Austrian  statistics  shows  comparative  risk 
with  regard  to  fatal  accidents: 

Order  of  certain  selected  groups  as  U)  frequency  of  fatal  accidents  for  Austria,  according  to 

the  average  for  seven  yearsy  1890-1896.* 


Order. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

n 

12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 


Group«. 


Quarries 

Plt8 

Bulldin^r 

Subsidiary  building  trades 

Construction  work 

Woodworking 

Mills 

Liquors 

Fertilizers 

Smeltinff  and  subsidiary  operations 

Production  of  power  for  sale 

Agriculture  and  forestry  (using  machinery). 

Explosives  and  matches 

Materials  for  heating  and  lighting 

Pood  products 

Chemical  industry,  chemicals  and  drugs 

Railway  constniction,  railway  shops,  etc 

Paper  and  cardboard 

Machinery,  tools,  etc 

Oils  and  fats 

Ships  and  conveyances 

Iron  and  steel 

Metal  working,  enameling,  etc 

Glass 

Leather  goods 

Rubber,  gutta-percha,  etc 

Cotton  and  shoddy 


Innired  under  lata  of  189L 


Water  transport 

Repair  and  care  of  buildings 

Vehicle  driving 

Warehouses 

Fire  departments 

Theaters 


Average  an- 
nual number 
of  deaths  per 
1.000  "com- 
plete" work- 
men, 
1890-1896. 


8.39 

2.53 

2.24 

1.75 

1.52 

L27 

L21 

1.12 

1.11 

.95 

.91 

.90 

.85 

.72 

.72 

.71 

.59 

.47 

.42 

.41 

.87 

.28 

.20 

.19 

.18 

.15 

.14 


2.60 
1.79 
1.41 
1.24 
.77 
.16 


Street  cleaning 


3  Report  New  York  Bureau  Labor  Statistics,  1899,  p.  966.    A  few  minor  industries  are  omitte^. 

The  significance  of  the  above  table  is  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
mining  and  railway  tmnsportation,  both  highly  hazardous  industries, 
find  no  placre  there,  as  mining  comes  under  a  special  law,  apai*t  fi*om 
the  genei-al  insurance  law,  and  railway  transportation  did  so  until  1894, 
when  the  general  law  was  extended  to  cover  it. 

The  field  now  covered  by  the  compensation  acts  of  the  principal 
European  countries  is,  in  genei'al,  that  of  the  mines,  quarries,  rail- 
ways, and  other  transportation  by  land  or  by  water,  building,  con- 
struction and  engineering  work,  and  factories  using  power  machinery 
or  employing  more  than  a  certain  number  (say  6)  workmen. 

In  the  following  countries  a  fixed  scale  of  compensation,  according 
to  the  degree  of  the  accident,  is  provided  in  the  law:  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Norway,  Finland,  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain.  This  feature  in  itself  is  important  in  reducing  the  litigation 
likely  to  arise  in  the  effort  of  the  workingman  to  secure  damages, 
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while  of  course  the  extension  of  employers^  liability  to  all  kinds  of 
accidents  except  those  due  to  the  intentional  or  willful  act  of  the 
workman  himself  tends  to  the  same  end. 

Whether  these  laws  have  really  decreased  litigation,  as  they  were 
expected  to  do,  is  a  matter  of  more  or  less  doubt.  In  England  the 
amount  of  litigation  under  the  compensation  act  seems  to  have  been 
considerably  less  than  it  was  under  the  employer's  liability  act,  and 
the  real  burden  of  litigation,  as  measured  by  expense,  is  said,  not- 
withstanding the  large  number  of  appeals  recorded,  to  be  much  lighter 
than  it  had  been  before  the  passage  of  the  act. 

It  is  next  to  be  asked  how  far  these  laws  have  gone  in  securing  the 
great  end  desired — the  diminution  of  accidents.  One  would  expect  to 
see  two  opposing  tendencies  at  work  through  the  operation  of  these 
laws — one  to  reduce,  the  other  to  increase  accidents.  The  employer, 
charged  with  the  burden  of  practically  all  accidents,  would  naturally 
endeavor  to  lighten  this  as  much  as  possible  by  taking  greater  precau- 
tion; the  workingman,  freed  from  the  burden,  might  perhaps  become 
more  careless  and  negligent  in  trying  to  prevent  accidents.  Of  course, 
no  influence  either  way  would  be  exerted  upon  accidents  due  to  causes 
which  neither  employer  nor  employee  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
prevent. 

As  to  the  actual  facts,  the  statistics  of  accidents  in  different  coun- 
tries since  the  passage  of  the  new  law  show  on  their  face  a  general 
increase  of  accidents.  In  many  instances,  however,  this  increase  of 
rate  is  due  to  the  more  complete  system  of  reporting  accidents  required 
when  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  compensation  is  introduced.  It  may 
further  be  urged  that  the  actual  risk  of  accident  is  growing  in  manu- 
facturing countries,  owing  to  sharper  competition,  the  more  intense 
application  of  workmen,  the  higher  speed  of  machines,  the  introduc- 
tion of  untrained  workmen  as  machine  tenders,  the  assembling  of 
larger  numbers  in  one  room  or  building,  and  the  increasing  contact 
with  dangerous  substances.  Finally,  the  time  of  operation  of  the 
laws  is  not  yet  long  enough  to  give  satisfactory  statistical  results. 

A  further  consideration  is  the  cost  of  such  systems  and  the  incidence 
of  charges.  It  has  been  variously  claimed  that  the  workingman,  the 
employer  himself,  and  the  purchaser  of  the  product  pay  the  expense 
of  the  compensation  awarded  to  workingmen.  In  practice,  under  a 
comprehensive  liability  law,  the  burden  will  rather  be  shifted  between 
the  employer  and  the  public  than  between  the  workingman  and  the 
employer. 

Applying  these  considerations  to  the  status  o{  employer's  liability 
in  the  United  States,  the  first  point  to  be  noted  is  that,  in  this  country, 
the  law  remains,  in  the  main,  where  the  English  law  was  before  the 
passage  of  the  employer's  liability  act.  The  common  law  of  England 
as  to  negligence,  including  the  ^^  fellow-servant"  doctrine,  is  the  foun- 
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dation  of  the  employer's  liability  laws  of  this  country.  In  fourteen 
States  and  Territories,  as  has  already  been  noted,  statutes  modifying  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  the ''  fellow-servant "  doctrine  have  been  enacted, 
applying  to  railroads  only.^  Indiana,  Mississippi,  and  Montana  modi- 
fied the  doctrine  with  respect  to  corporations  generally  (in  Indiana 
those  '^  other  than  municipal ").  Ten  States  and  Territories  make  the 
employer  liable  for  defective  appliances,  four  of  which  limit  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  to  railroads,  and  one  to  corporations.  In  States 
where  special  statutes  have  been  enacted  modifying  the  conunon  law, 
these  statutes  usually  contain  provisions  against  contracting  out. 

C!omplaints  as  to  the  working  of  the  law  as  it  stands  are  now 
heard  similar  to  those  made  in  European  countries  as  to  the  older  laws 
there,  and  some  change  in  our  own  laws  may  reasonably  be  expected. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  decisions  of  the  courts  "under  the  common  law, 
while  confused  and  conflicting,  usually  are  against  the  workingmen, 
and  the  difficulty  of  litigation  is  so  great  that  comparatively  few  injured 
employees  ever  secure  any  compensation.  Since  industries  are  carried 
on  under  practically  the  same  conditions  as  in  Europe,  it  is  rational  to 
expect  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  principle  of  industrial  risk  as 
against  personal  responsibility  with  regard  to  compensation  of  acci- 
dents. Probably  no  such  complete  scheme  of  compulsory  insurance  of 
workingmen  by  their  employers  could  be  introduced  here,  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  as  the  German  plan;  but  legislation  after  the  English' 
model  does  not  seem  out  of  reach.  And,  finally,  as  in  other  classes 
of  labor  legislation,  greater  uniformity,  both  of  principle  and  prac- 
tice, is  desirable. 

BUREAUS   OF    LABOR    STATISTICS   AND    LABOR 

LEGISLATION. 

The  importance  of  accurate  information  as  a  basis  for  legislation 
respecting  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  has  led  nearly  all  the  States 
of  the  Union  to  establish  State  bureaus  of  labor  and  labor  statistics. 
Massachusetts  led  in  this  movement,  the  bureau  in  that  State  having 
been  created  in  1869.  Other  States  have  followed  in  proportion  to  the 
increasing  importance  of  labor  legislation.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  established  in  1885  the  Department  of  Labor,  which 
deals  with  wage  statistics  and  investigations  in  manufactures  and  min- 
ing. The  Department  of  Agriculture  includes  a  division  of  statistics 
which  has,  from  time  to  time,  compiled  summary  reports  of  farm  wages 
throughout  the  United  States.  Foreign  countries  have  followed  much 
later  than  American  States  in  the  creation  of  departments  of  labor 
investigation.     In  Switzerland  the  Labor  Secretariat,  an  office  of  the 

^  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Florida,  Ohio,  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arkansas,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Missouri,  and  North  Dakota. 
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Federation  of  Labor  Organizationn^  has  existed  since  1886,  and  is  subsi- 
dized by  the  Government;  other  countries  did  not  establish  such 
bureaus  until  1891  in  France  and  Germany,  1892  in  New  Zealand,  1893 
in  Great  Britain,  and  1895  in  Belgium. 

While  the  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  of  American  States  have  been 
created  to  collect  statistics,  to  inquire  into  strikes,  and,  in  some  cases, 
to  conduct  bureaus  of  employment,  or  to  act  as  State  boards  of  arbi- 
tration, their  greatest  usefulness  is  found  in  the  assistance  they  give 
to  the  legislatures  and  the  people  in  considering  and  enacting  proper 
laws  for  the  protection  of  labor  interests.  Many  of  the  State  bureaus 
and  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor  have  conducted  investigations 
of  material  assistance  in  this  direction;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  bureaus  do  not  afford  such  direct  assistance  in 
legislation  as  is  needed. 

If  it  were  possible  to  provide  that  in  all  legislation  regarding  labor 
the  representatives  of  the  two  contending  interests  should  have  the 
assistance  of  the  State  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  or  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  that  inquiries  regarding  the  facts  at  issue  should  be 
conducted  by  these  expert  mvestigators  in  a  nonpartisan  way,  under 
the  advice  of  the  several  interests,  it  would  appear  that  the  usefulness 
of  these  bureaus  might  be  greatly  enhanced.  In  France,  Belgium, 
and  Austria,  Councils  of  Labor,  composed  partly  of  representatives 
*  chosen  in  equal  numbers  on  the  nomination  of  labor  organizations  or 
similar  bodies  and  of  associations  of  capitalists  and  manufacturers, 
and  partly  of  experts  appointed  by  government,  have  been  created  as 
aids  to  parliament  in  enacting  labor  legislation.  The  bureau  of  labor 
statistics,  under  such  an  arrangement,  conducts  investigations  suggested 
by  this  council,  bearing  directly  upon  the  mooted  questions  of  fact. 

Kansas  in  1898  enacted  a  law  creating  the  State  Society  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  a  body  composed  of  delegates  from  labor  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  State.  The  secretary  elected  by  this  organiza- 
tion is  made  ex  officio  State  commissioner  of  labor.  The  convention 
of  the  State  Society  in  1899  included  78  delegates,  and  in  1900,  130 
delegates,  representing  local  unions  throughout  the  State.  The  object 
of  this  law  is  to  bring  the  compilation  of  statistics  on  labor  more 
directly  home  to  the  labor  interests  of  the  State,  to  remove  that 
department  from  political  influence,  to  free  its  work  from  partiality, 
and  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  citizens  in  the  collection  of  statis- 
tics and  information  bearing  upon  legislation.  The  new  system  has 
proved  highly  satisfactory,  it  is  asserted,  both  to  the  workingmen  and 
to  employers,  and  has  brought  about  a  material  improvement  in  the 
character  of  investigations,  and  especially  in  their^  practical  assist- 
ance in  framing  legislation.^  It  might  be  observed  that  the  Kansas 
legislation  is  defective  in  that  the  State  Society  of  Labor  and  Industry 

'  Report  National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  1900,  p.  74. 
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does  not  include  representatives  of  the  employee,  or  chambers  of 
commerce,  or  farmei*s'  organizations,  all  of  whom  are  equally  inter- 
ested with  labor  organizations  in  the  proper  management  of  such  a 
bureau  and  in  the  character  of  the  legislation  which  it  assists  in 
framing. 

An  example  of  successful  coopeitition  between  a  State  bureau  and 
representatives  of  the  employers  and  employees  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  in  the  case  of  the  revised  mining  law 
of  Illinois,  adopted  in  1899.  Since  the  first  enactment  of  mining  leg- 
islation in  that  State,  25  years  ago,  several  provisions  have  been 
declared  unconstitutional,  and  amendments  have  been  added  which 
rendered  the  system  inconsistent  and  incongruous.  The  State  com- 
missioners of  labor  thereupon  invited  representatives  of  the  miners' 
organizations  and  the  mine  operators  of  the  State  to  join  in  the  revision 
and  codification  of  the  law.  The  result  of  their  work  was  an  extensive 
and  complete  law,  which  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  nearly  perfect  of 
all  mining  legislation  of  the  United  States.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  upon  by  both  the  operators  and  the  miners,  and  when  it  came 
to  the  legislature  it  was  passed  unanimously,  without  amendment.^ 

This  example  of  cooperation  between  a  State  bureau  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  and  employees,  and  probably  similar  ones  in 
other  States,  as  well  as  the  experiment  just  described  in  Kansas,  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that,  with  a  provision  in  the  creation  of  bureaus  of 
labor  statistics  for  the  cooperation  of  the  two  interested  pai*ties,  these 
bureaus  in  the  several  States  would  be  able  to  fulfil  more  directly  the 
principal  object  to  be  attained  in  their  creation — that  of  assisting  more 
practically  the  legislature  in  the  enactment  of  laws  which  shall  not 
only  protect  labor  as  it  stands  fairly  in  need  of  protection,  but  also 
deal  fairly  with  employers,  and  so  promote  the  industries  of  the  State. 

IV.    LABOR  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Several  witnesses  before  the  Industrial  Commission  have  advocated 
the  policy  that  all  work  constructed  for  either  the  Federal,  State,  or 
local  governments  should  be  constructed  directly  by  the  employees  of 
the  department  and  not  through  contractors.  The  main  argument 
advanced  in  favor  of  this  policy  is  the  higher  wages  and  fewer  hours 
of  public  employees,  and  the  disadvantage  which,  on  this  account,  the 
system  of  direct  employment  is  under  in  comparison  with  the  longer 
workday  and  lower  wages  paid  by  contractors.  An  investigation  made 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  four  leading  cities*  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  public  employment,  in  general,  the  highest  rate  of  wages  is 
paid  for  the  shortest  working  day.     The  advantages  and  disadvantages 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XII,  p.  190. 
'  Bulletin,  Department  of  Labor,  November,  1S96. 
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of  public  employment  in  the  Navy  Department  have  been  summarized 
as  follows  by  Chief  Naval  Constructor  F.  T.  Bowles^  in  a  hearing 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  ^  wherein  he  advocated 
a  larger  use  of  the  navy-yards  for  constructing  war  vessels.  The 
advantages  named  are: 

1.  Maintenance  of  eflSciency  of  the  force  and  plant  by  keeping  them 
in  continuous  use.  These  are  already  required  for  repairs,  but  when 
repairs  are  not  needed  the  force  must  be  temporarily  discharged.  If 
a  vessel  could  be  under  construction  at  all  times,  the  employees,  when 
there  is  lack  of  repair  work,  could  change  to  construction  work,  and 
the  force  could  thereby  be  kept  in  constant  employment. 

2.  Repairs  could  be  niade  more  economically  and  rapidly,  since  an 
adequate  staff  of  employees  would  be  at  hand,  without  the  necessity  of 
breaking  in  new  and  inexperienced  help. 

3.  It  would  reduce  the  amount  of  repair  work,  which  at  present  is 
magnified  in  order  to  maintain  a  force  of  employees  when  permanent 
work  is  not  ahead. 

4.  Maintains  a  standard  of  workmanship  and  design  on  a  basis  of 
practical  experience. 

5.  Provides  training  for  those  who  must  inspect  contractors'  work. 
An  ignorant  inspector  is  fussy  and  demands  too  much  in  unimportapt 
and  costly  ways,  so  that  the  contractor  will  add  15  or  20  per  cent  to 
his  next  price. 

6.  No  profit  to  be  made  on  the  plant. 

7.  Indirect  charges,  which  in  commercial  practice  make  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  cost,  are  not  included,  because  these  navy-yards  are 
already  maintained  for  repair  purposes.  This  is  practically  a  saving 
of  interest  on  plant,  taxes,  insurance,  depreciation  and  care  of  prop- 
erty, and  a  large  proportion  of  the  office  and  organization  expense. 
For  these  expenses  merchant  shipyards  estimate  from  25  to  35  per 
cent  on  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  going  into  the  ship. 

8.  The  cost  of  inspection  is  savexl,  since  the  inspectors  and  drafts- 
men of  the  navy -yard  act  as  inspectors  when  the  ships  are  constructed 
at  the  navy-yard.  There  are  more  people  inspecting  the  ships  built 
by  contract  than  it  takes  to  manage  the  work  of  construction  of  the 
same  ships  in  the  navy -yard. 

9.  Cost  of  trial  trip  is  saved. 

10.  Saves  the  claims  for  extras  by  private  contractors,  who  endeavor 
to  make  these  as  large  as  possible.  The  builders  of  the  Indiana  brought 
suit  before  the  Court  of  Claims  for  extras  to  the  amount  of  $483,000. 

Disadvantages  named  are: 

1.  The  cumbersome  siJ^stem  of  design  and  of  management  by  inde- 
pendent bureaus  in  the  Navy  Department.     There  is  the  Bureau  of 

^  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  Shipbuilding  in  Government  Yards,  March 
13,  1900. 
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Construction,  which  designs  the  hull;  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance, .which 
specifies  the  armament  and  armor  plate;  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engi- 
neering, which  designs  the  boilers  and  machinery;  the  Bureau  of 
Equipment,  which  puts  in  the  anchors,  chains,  and  electric  lighting. 
Practically  there  is  no  center  head.  In  the  case  of  contract  work 
these  bureaus  feel  a  certain  responsibility  to  coordinate  their  work, 
more  or  less,  because  otherwise  charges  for  extras,  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  law,  must  be  allowed. 

2.  Wages  in  the  navy -yards  are  30  to  40  per  cent  higher  by  the  day 
than  those  paid  in  private  yards,  and  since  the  number  of  hours  is  eight 
instead  of  ten,  as  on  contract  work,  this  adds  another  30  to  36  percent 
to  the  cost  of  labor  per  hour,  making  the  wages  per  hour  60  per  cent 
to  75  per  cent  higher  than  the  wages  per  hour  paid  by  contractors. 
The  law  requires  that  these  wages  be  the  same  as  those  paid  in  the 
vicinity,  but  these  are  only  small  repair  shops,  without  steady  work, 
consequently  wages  are  regulated  by  the  trade  unions  on  the  basis  of 
irregular  work. 

3.  Boy  and  unskilled  labor  is  not  used  to  advantage  on  account  of 
artificial  restrictions  of  the  labor  board,  necessitated  by  the  civil-service 
law.  An  employee,  according  to  that  law  and  the  regulations  there- 
under, can  be  employed  only  on  the  kind  of  work  for  which  he  is  reg- 
istered, and  can  not  be  transferred  to  other  work.  This,  while  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  civil-service  law  against  evasion, 
increases  the  cost  of  labor  compared  with  the  cost  to  contractors. 

4.  Seven  holidays  fully  paid,  or  2i  times  pay  for  holiday  work. 

5.  Purchase  of  material  by  the  navy  system  involves  delay  and 
extra  cost.  The  time  and  trouble  of  bidding  and  furnishing  bonds 
drives  off  many  good  contractors.  The  materials  thus  cost  10  per 
cent  more  than  under  private  management.  This  is  an  infirmity  of 
public  management,  in  which  interest  and  good  management  depend 
upon  the  system  rather  than  upon  the  individual,  but  it  would  be 
largely  obviated  by  buying  in  larger  quantities  if  the  Government 
had  more  work  to  do,  as  in  England.  Our  public  shipyards  should  be 
allowed  to  buy  for  future  needs  when  prices  are  low,  which  can  not 
be  done  because  the  contractor  is  not  allowed  to  exercise  his  individual 
judgment. 

6.  Outside  plants  are  better  arranged  and  no  restrictions  are  placed 
on  utilization  of  space  to  the  be.st  advantage. 

7.  Per  diem  compensation  is  used  where  office  work  is  economical. 

8.  Navy-yards  give  no  bond  or  guaranty  of  performance  under  con- 
tract conditions. 

Mr.  Bowles  stated  that — 

The  English  Government  has  shown  that  a  government  can  build  ships  in  compe- 
tition with  outside  shipyards.    Nobody  can  say  that  we  can  not  do  it,  because  we 
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can.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  the  means,  the  regulations,  and  the  methods,  and  the 
men;  and  it  can  be  done,  and  it  can  be  done  very  quickly,  if  you  want  to  do  it — very 
quickly.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  In  other  countries  the  custom  is  somewhat 
different.  The  practice  in  England,  of  building  a  large  proportion  in  the  merchant 
shipyards,  and  varying  that  proportion  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  activity 
which  exists  outside — that  is,  if  the  outside  shipyards  are  dull  the  work  is  put  there; 
if  they  are  busy  the  other  part  of  the  work  is  taken  into  the  government  yards — 
encourages  and  keeps  up  the  merchant  shipyards  and  enables  them  to  keep  steadily 
on  in  their  work,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  government  efficient  yards  of  their 
own. 

(instructor  Bowles  estimated  that  the  cost  of  construction  of  ves- 
sels in  navy-yards  under  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing  would  be  fully  15  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  cost  done  by  con- 
tract, but  that  an  equivalent  saving  would  be  made  over  private-built 
ships  if  the  navy -yards  were  properly  organized,  as  they  can  be  with  • 
out  much  difficulty.  He  estimated  fuither  that,  with  these  improve- 
ments, the  New  York  Navy- Yard  could  build  ships  as  cheaply  as  they 
ai'e  built  by  conti^actors,  not  including  the  indirect  charges  for  inter- 
est, insurance,  taxes,  depreciation,  and  management,  which  are  already 
covered  by  the  need  of  the  navy-yards  as  repair  shops.  In  his  judg- 
ment the  best  results  are  obtained  when  ships  are  constructed  both  by 
contractors  and  by  the  navy-j^ards. 

Since  the  time  when  this  testimony  was  given  before  the  House 
Naval  Committee,  Congress  has  adopted  a  law  granting  employees  in 
the  navy-yards  15  days'  leave  of  absence  each  year  with  full  pay. 
This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  serious  blows  that  have  been 
struck  against  a  further  extension  of  public  employment  in  place  of 
contract  work  in  the  construction  of  war  vessels.  Deducting  15  days 
at  full  pay  increases  the  labor  cost  7i  per  cent,  and  makes  it  impossible, 
with  the  handicap  already  existing,  for  those  who  are  responsible  for 
public  work  to  advocate  a  further  substitution  of  direct  employment 
for  the  contract  system. 

The  following  table  was  submitted  by  Constructor  Bowles,  showing 
comparatively  the  cost  of  four  ships  built  in  the  navy-yards  and  three 
built  in  private  yards.  The  final  column  shows  the  cost  per  ton  of  the 
finished  vessel.  The  two  battle  ships,  the  Maine  and  the  Texas^  built 
in  the  navy -yards,  may  be  compared  with  the  Indiana^  built  about  the 
same  time  in  a  private  yard.  The  Mabxs  cost  somewhat  more  than 
the  TexaSy  but  comparing  the  Texcis  with  the  Indiana^  including  in 
the  cost  of  the  latter  not  only  the  first  cost  under  the  contract  but 
also  the  final  cost  of  the  finished  vessel,  it  is  seen  that  the  cost  of  the 
Texas  per  ton  was  $819,  and  the  cost  of  the  Indiana  per  ton  completed 
was  $669,  so  that  the  Teoaas  cost  more  than  the  Indiana  by  22.4  per 
cent. 

The  Raleigh^  built  in  the  Government  yards,  was  the  most  expensive 
type  of  ship  ever  built  at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of 
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machinery  put  into  such  a  very  small  vessel,  the  cost  being  $780  for 
hull  and  machinery.  Of  vessels  built  by  contractors,  that  which  is 
nearest  in  type  to  the  Raleigh  is  the  Minneapolis,  which  cost  $462 
per  ton  for  hull  and  machinery.  But  the  final  cost,  was  $817  for  the 
Saleigh  and  $624  for  the  Minneapolis.  The  Raleigh  may  also  be  com- 
pared with  the  Detroit^  which  shows  a  cost  of  $817  as  against  $740  in 
private  construction. 

Relative  cost  of  battle  ships  in  public  and  privaie  plants. 


Name. 


Maine* 

Texas! 

Cincinnati! . 
Raleighi.... 
Minneapolis 

Indiana* 

Detroit* 


Date  of 
lavine  of 


Date  of 
first  com- 
mission. 


Oct.  17,1888 
June  1,1899 
Jan.  —,1890 
Dec.  —,1899 
Dec.  16,1891 
May  7,1891 
Feb.  —.1890 


Sept. 

Aug. 

June 

Apr. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

July 


17,1895 
16,1895 
16.1894 
17,1894 
13, 1894 
20,1895 
20,1898 


Hull  and  machinery. 


Cost  of 

bull  and 

machinery. 


««3, 305,409. 87 
32,949,649.12 
81,996,773.80 
» 1,839, 965. 23 
42,690.000.00 
«  3, 063, 000. 00 
612,500.00 


Weight 
of  hull 

and 
machin- 
ery. 


Tons. 
3,836,920 
3,595,690 
2,858,188 
2,858,183 
5,816,760 
5,691.100 
1,449,650 


Cost 
per 
ton  of 
hull 
and 
ma- 
chin- 
ery. 


$861.47 
820.30 
846.81 
780.24 
462.45 
538.20 
412.52 


Ships  without  stores,  ammu- 
nition, or  water  in  boilers. 


Final  cost 

of  finished 

vessels. 


S4. 
4, 
2, 
2, 
8, 
5. 
1, 


677.788.75 
202,121.49 
371,904.52 
199,729.80 
849,996.44 
983.371.98 
283,089.90 


Weight 
without 
stores, 
ammu- 
nition, 
or  water 
in  boil 
era. 


Tons 
5, 436. 85  $860 
5,124.69 
2,675.92 
2,691.00 
6,161.20 
o,  94iu.  oU 

1,660.00 


Cost 
per 
ton  of 
fin- 
ished 
ves- 
sels. 


.46 
819.91 
886.38 
817.43 
624.87 
»669.03 
740. 11 


>  Built  in  navy-yard. 

*  Built  in  private  yard. 

>  Amount  expended  in  navy-yards. 
4  Contract  price. 

^  Contracton  have  sued  for  1483,000  damages,  which  would  bring  cost  to  9724,  or  13  per  cent  of  the 
Texas. 

There  were  peculiar  reasons  why  the  ships  built  in  the  Government 
yards  should  have  cost  more  at  the  time  they  were  built  than  would 
be  the  case  at  the  present  time.  No  ship  had  been  built  in  the  Norfolk 
yard  for  twenty -five  years,  so  that  an  expense  of  nearly  $100,000  for 
machinery  and  equipment  had  to  be  made  and  charged  to  the  vessel. 
The  day  the  building  of  the  Teocas  was  begun  the  Navy  Department 
appointed  eleven  foremen,  none  of  whom  had  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  building  of  a  steel  ship.  The  handicap  suffered,  owing  to  this 
unprepared  condition,  and  the  necessity  of  educating  the  labor,  is  esti- 
mated at  about  15  per  cent.  This  deducted  from  the  cost  of  the  Texa^ 
would  bring  that  vessel  down  to  within  7  per  cent  of  the  Indiana,  The 
Texas  was  delayed  by  the  nondelivery  of  the  armor,  although  the  order 
was  delivered  to  the  mill  before  the  orders  of  private  contractors. 
The  contractors  on  the  other  ships  had  influence  enough  to  get  in 
ahead,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  sue  for  damages  if  delayed. 
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Naval  Constructor  Albert  W.  Stahl,  at  the  hearing  of  the  Naval 
Committee  of  the  House,  submitted  the  following  table  relative  to  cer- 
tain private-built  ships,  showing  that  the  total  cost  of  such  ships  is  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  contract  price: 

Comparison  of  contract  price  with  total  cod  of  certain  ships. 


Payments  on  account 
of  contract 

Extra  to  contractors  for 
authorised  changes. . 

Work  done  by  Govern- 
ment plans,  inspec- 
tion, etc 

Hull  armor 

Armor  for  gun  protec- 
tion  

Speed  premiums 

Trial-trip  expenses 

Care  and  preservation, 
insurance,  etc 


Total  cost. 
Contract  price . . 


Excess   of    total  cost 
over  contract  price. . . 


Monterey. 


II,  M7, 728. 64 
107,093.02 


73,588.03 
237,790.26 

190,534.38 


11,647.42 


2,268,281.75 
1.674,839.60 


593,442.15 


Olympia. 


$1,796,000.00 
103,831.80 


70,878.67 


San  Fran- 
cisco. 


141,522.62 

300.000.00 

39,267.09 

32,525.86 


11,423,281.50 
47,739.91 


141,840.16 


2,484.027.54 
1,796,000.00 


688,027.51 


100,000.00 
25,446.32 


1,788,267.82 
1,428,000.00 


810,267.82 


Oregon. 


S3, 272, 403. 99{f3, 045, 576. 48 
265,862.69 


248,165.75 
828,468.84 

1,009.501.42 

175,000.00 

22,918.99 

71,615.72 


5,914,021.90 
3,801,510.00 


2,612,511.90 


Massachu- 
setts. 


Indiana. 


171,111.12 


209,293.32 
828.929.74 

1,030,051.58 

100,000.00 

16,822.73 


5,401,844.97 
3,090,000.00 


2,811,844.97 


S3, 055, 272. 39 
149,960.42 


257.082.19 
837,884.62 

977,134.02 
38,500.00 
17,924.41 


5,383,708.05 
3.090,000.00 


2,248,708.05 


Prior  to  the  adoption  of  civil-service  rules  and  their  extension  to 
the  labor  service,  public  employment  was  seriously  handicapped  through 
the  inefficiency  of  those  employed,  but  since  the  adoption  of  these 
rules  it  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  the  efficiency  of  employees  in 
the  navy -yards  has  greatly  improved.  The  main  handicap  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  in  comparison  with  work  done  by  contractors,  is  found  in  the 
fewer  houi*s,  the  higher  wages,  the  holidays  and  leave  of  absence, 
and  the  veterans'  preference.  This  disadvantage  holds  true,  more  or 
less,  for  all  branches  of  government,  not  only  National,  but  State  and 
local,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  applies  mainly  to  the  larger  cities,  since 
the  smaller  local  divisions  generally  pay  the  same  wages  and  observe 
the  same  hours  as  in  the  neighboring  private  employment.  Within 
the  past  few  years  there  is  to  be  observed  a  tendency  to  extend,  through 
legislation,  the  same  conditions  of  hours  and  wages  to  contractors  on 
public  works  as  those  provided  by  law  for  public  employees  on  the 
same  class  of  work.  Kansas  in  1891  and  New  York  in  1897  enacted  a 
so-called  "prevailing  rate  of  wages  law,"  requiring  every  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  public  work  to  contain  a  provision  that  the 
same  shall  be  void  and  have  no  effect  unless  the  prevailing  rate  for 
the  legal  day's  work  in  the  same  trade  or  calling  in  the  locality  where 
the^ork  is  to  be  done  shall  be  paid  by  the  contractor  to  his  employees.^ 
This  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  New  York  by  the  court  of 
appeals  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not  a  police  measure  and  it  inter- 
fered with  the  freedom  of  contract.     In  Great  Britain,  where  public 


^Beports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  V,  p.  23, 
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wages  are  but  slightly  higher  than  those  paid  in  private  employment, 
it  is  at  the  present  time  quite  generally  the  rule  that  contractors  on 
public  works  are  required  to  pay  the  same  wages  and  observe  the  same 
hours  as  the  public  departments  themselves.  Apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  unconstitutionality,  a  regulation  of  this  kind,  applying  to  pub- 
lic employment  in  the  different  branches  of  government  in  this  country, 
is  not  only  a  means  of  placing  public  and  private  employment  on  the 
same  level  of  proper  regard  for  the  interests  of  those  whose  services 
are  rendered  for  the  public,  but  also  the  only  means  of  placing  the 
two  systems  of  constructing  public  works  on  such  an  equality,  respect- 
ing cost  of  labor,  as  not  to  seriously  handicap  public  employment  in  a 
comparison  between  the  two. 


BECOMMEKDATIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSIOK. 

A  report  on  general  labor  legislation  was  presented  by  the  Cdnmiis- 
sion  to  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  (Volume  V  of  the  Commission's 
reports).  That  report  recommended  improved  legislation,  mainly  for 
the  consideration  of  State  legislatures.  Subsequent  investigations  by. 
the  Commission  have  not  revealed  any  pressing  necessity  for  modifica- 
tion or  enlargement  of  these  recommendations;  we  therefore  renew 
them  in  this  final  report. 

The  subject  of  convict  labor  is  specially  discussed  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  the  reports  of  the  Commission,  which  contains  our  recommen- 
dations on  that  subject. 

The  recommendations  on  general  labor  legislation  are  as  follows: 

Perhaps  the  subject  of  greatest  public  interest  to-day  is  that  of  the 
regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  permitted  in  industrial  occupations, 
and  especially  in  factories.  Most  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States 
prohibit  the  employment  of  pei*sons  under  the  full  age  in  factories  or 
other  mechanical  establishments  for  more  than  a  prescribed  time  per 
diem,  usually  ten  hours,  and  not  exceeding  sixty  hours  per  week. 
Obviously,  Congress  has  no  power  without  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  legislate  directly  on  this  subject.  The  Commission  are  of  the  opinion 
that  a  uniform  law  upon  this  subject  may  wisely  be  recommended  for 
adoption  by  all  the  States.  We  believe  that  such  legislation  can  not, 
under  the  Federal  and  State  constitutions,  be  recommended  as  to 
persons,  male  or  female,  above  the  age  of  21,  except,  of  course,  in 
some  special  industries  where  employment  for  too  many  hours  becomes 
positively  a  menace  to  the  health,  safety,  or  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity; but  minors,  not  yet  clothed  with  all  the  rights  of  citizens^ 
are  peculiarly  the  subject  of  State  protection,  and  still  more  so  young 
children. 
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The  Commission  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  a  simple  statute 
ought  to  be  enacted  by  all  the  States  to  regulate  the  length  of  the 
working  day  for  young  persons  in  factories  (meaning  by  "young  per- 
sons" those  between  the  age  of  majority  and  14);  and  in  view  of  the 
entire  absence  of  protection  now  accorded  by  the  laws  of  many  States 
to  children  of  tender  years  we  think  that  the  employment  of  children 
in  factories  in  any  capacity,  or  for  any  time,  under  the  age  of  14, 
should  be  prohibited.  The  question  of  shops  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments generally  appeal's  even  more  subject  to  local  conditions  than 
that  of  factories;  therefore  the  Commission  see  no  need  for  even 
recommending  to  the  States  any  uniform  legislation  upon  this  subject. 
But  child  labor  should  be  universally  protected  by  educational  restric- 
tions, providing  in  substance  that  no  child  may  be  employed  in  either 
factories,  shops,  or  in  stores  in  large  cities,  who  can  not  read  and  write, 
and,  except  during  vacation,  unless  he  has  attended  school  for  at  least 
twelve  weeks  in  each  year. 

Further  regulation,  especially  in  the  line  of  bringing  States 
which  now  have  no  factory  acts  up  to  a  higher  standard,  is  earnestly 
reconmiended. 

The  Commission  would  further  recommend  that  the  length  of  the 
working  day  in  all  public  employment  should  be  fixed  at  eight  hours, 
in  line  with  the  present  act  of  Congress,  which  should  further  be 
strengthened  in  some  particulars.  The  objection  that  this  discriminates 
between  public  and  private  employment  is  recognized,  but  in  our  judg- 
ment is  outweighed  by  the  demonstration  of  the  benefits  of  a  shorter 
day,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  bring  private  employment  to  the  same 
standard. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  alBSrmed  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Utah  law  limiting  the  length  of  the  day's  labor  in 
mines  or  underground  workings,  even  in  the  case  of  male  citizens  of 
full  age.  The  Commission  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Utah  constitution  and  statutes  be  followed  in  all  the 
States,  by  which  the  period  of  employment  of  workmen  in  all  under- 
ground mines  or  workings  shall  be  eight  hours  a  day,  except  in  cases 
of  emergency,  when  life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger,  and  also 
that  the  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  14  and  of  all  women 
and  girls  in  mines  or  underground  quarries  and  workings  shall  be 
forbidden.  "^ 

Under  the  interstate  commerce  power,  Congress  might  well  enact 
that  no  person  under  18  should  be  employed  as  a  telegraph  operator 
upon  railroads,  following  the  Colorado  and  Georgia  statutes,  and  that 
all  engineers  and  switchmen  should  submit  to  an  examination  for  color- 
blindness; also  that  it  be  made  a  misdemeanor  for  an  engineer  or 
switchman  to  be  intoxicated  while  on  duty. 

A  simple  and  liberal  law  regulating  the  payment  of  labor  should  be 
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adopted  in  all  the  States,  providing  that  laborers  shall  be  paid,  for  all 
labor  performed,  in  cash  or  cash  orders,  without  discount,  not  in 
goods  or  due-bills,  and  that  no  compulsion,  direct  or  indirect,  should 
be  used  to  make  them  purchase  supplies  at  any  particular  store.  More 
stringent  legislation,  as  by  providing  that  mining  employers,  etc., 
may  not  run  supply  stores  at  all,  must  necessarily  be  determined  by 
the  several  States  according  to  their  local  conditions.  The  company- 
store  acts  now  in  existence  are  frequently  evaded  by  the  device  of 
giving  a  percentage  on  all  purchases  to  the  employer,  or  paying  com- 
missions on  all  collections  from  his  employees.  It  may  be  diflBicult  to 
devise  a  uniform  law  touching  such  matters,  but  the  attention  of  the 
State  legislatures  is  called  to  such  evasions  and  the  abuses  arising 
therefrom.  Provisions  for  the  fair  weighing  of  coal  at  mines  before 
passing  over  a  screen  or  other  device,  in  order  that  the  miner  may  be 
compensated  for  all  coal  having  a  market  value,  should  be  adopted, 
and  the  miners  should  have  the  privilege  of  employing  a  check  weigh- 
man  at  their  own  expense. 

The  question  of  the  enforcement  of  the  labor  contract  by  injunction 
or  contempt  in  equity  process  is  a  very  difficult  one,  mainly  so  made 
by  the  abuses  which  have  arisen  from  injunctions  carelessly  issued  by 
learned  judges  or  by  the  unlearned  judges  of  inferior  courts  in  States 
which  confuse  chancery  and  common-law  jurisdiction.  The  injunction 
is  a  high  prerogative  writ,  and  should  be  awarded  only  after  the  most 
careful  examination  by  a  tribunal  thoroughly  competent.  Wherever 
possible,  and  wherever  the  transaction  complained  of  is  a  simple  crim- 
inal offense,  it  should  be  left  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  criminal 
courts,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the  police  or  militaiy  authorities;  but 
when  the  case  is  one  which  is  properly  a  subject  of  equity  jurisdiction, 
and  where  issuance  of  an  injunction  is  really  necessary  to  prevent  irrep- 
arable loss  or  wrong,  it  seems  to  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  no  con- 
tempt of  the  injunction  shall  be  punished  without  all  the  delays  and  safe- 
guards of  an  ordinary  jury  trial.  It  might  be  well  to  limit  punishment 
for  contempt  to  imprisonment  for  a  brief  period,  but  equity  courts  must 
not  be  deprived  of  the  power  to  protect  themselves  and  make  their 
decrees  respected.  At  the  same  time,  the  practice  of  awarding  blanket 
injunctions  against  all  the  world,  or  against  numerous  unnamed 
defendants,  as  well  as  the  pi'actice  of  indirectly  enforcing  the  contract 
for  personal  service  by  enjoining  employees  from  quitting  work, 
should  be  discouraged  not  only  by  popular  sentiment,  but  by  intelli- 
gent judicial  opinion.  There  should  be  no  unnecessary  departure 
from  the  time-honored  principle  that  the  contract  of  personal  service 
can  not  be  specifically  enforced,  because  to  do  so  entails  a  condition  of 
practical  slavery. 

The  statutes  concerning  intimidation  are  extremely  interesting,  but 
seem  to  require  no  particular  comment.    They  are  principally  little 
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more  than  expressions  of  the  common  law.  As,  however,  they  have 
so  generally  been  adopted  in  the  States,  it  might  be  wise  for  Congress 
to  adopt  such  a  statute  relative  to  i*ailway  labor,  and  for  that  purpose 
the  New  York  statute,  generally  followed  in  the  Western  States,  is 
probably  the  best.  The  Maine  law  applying  to  railroads  is  very  full 
and  explicit  and  might  well  be  adopted  by  Congress  for  all  railroads 
or  other  interstate  carriers,  supplemented  by  the  provisions  of  the 
New  York  Penal  Code  (sec.  653). 

There  is  at  present  no  Federal  legislation  protecting  the  political 
rights  of  laborers,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  ordinary  State  statutes, 
which  prohibit  employers  from  coercing  employees  in  the  exercise  of 
their  right  of  suffrage  or  from  seeking  to  influence  them  by  pay  envel- 
opes, threats  of  discharge,  or  otherwise,  could  properly  be  made  a 
national  law  applying  to  elections  to  Federal  offices.  The  New  York 
statute  (Penal  Code,  sec.  41,  laws  1894,  chap.  714)  is  perhaps  the  most 
complete,  and  might  well  be  copied. 

The  legal  rights  of  laborers  in  suits,  etc.,  must  necessarily  be  left  to 
the  regulation  of  the  States  creating  the  courts  where  they  are  con- 
ducted, but  the  United  States  bankruptcy  act  should  be  amended  by 
copying  the  usual  State  law  (see  New  York  General  Laws,  chap.  32, 
art.  1,  sec.  8),  by  which  a  preferred  lien  is  given  to  all  employees, 
clerks,  and  servants  for  debts  due  for  wages  and  salaries,  above  all 
other  claims,  except  taxes  or  debts  due  the  Federal  Government,  if 
such  debts  were  incurred  within  six  months  before  the  assignment  or 
receivership,  whether  of  a  person,  or  a  corporation,  or  the  death  of  a 
deceased  insolvent. 

Convict  labor  is  the  subject  of  a  special  report,  but  it  seems  clear 
that  Congress  should  legislate  to  prevent  the  importation  and  sale  of 
convict-made  goods  from  one  State  into  another  without  the  consent  of 
the  State  into  which  the  goods  are  imported,  or  where  they  are  sold. 
The  importation  of  foreign  convict-made  goods  has  been  prohibited  by 
act  of  Congress.     (See  tariffs  1890,  1894,  and  1897.) 

In  States  which  have  many  factories  the  well-known  factory  act  of 
Massachusetts  or  New  York,  based  upon  the  English  act  which  served 
as  a  model  to  all  such,  is  recommended  for  uniform  adoption. 

The  sweat-shop  law,  also,  which  is  now  practically  identical  in  the 
important  States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio,  is  recommended  for  general  adoption. 

On  the  subject  of  railway  labor,  which  is  undoubtedly  covered  by 
the  interstate  powers  of  Congress,  the  Commission  are  of  opinion 
that  Congress  should  adopt  a  consistent  code  of  law  regulating  all 
matters  concerning  employment  in  that  industry,  such  as  the  hours  of 
labor,  the  limitation  of  continuous  runs  by  engineers,  or  continuous 
service  by  telegraph  operators  or  switchmen,  without  period  of  suffi- 
cient rest,  the  enactment  of  a  consistent  employers'  liability  code, 
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including  a  definition  of  the  fellow-servant  doctrine,  the  liability  of 
the  employer  or  corporation  for  defective  appliances,  etc. ,  with  defini- 
tions of  what  appliances,  bridges,  car-couplers,  overhead  guards, 
bridge  guards,  blocking  of  switches  and  frogs,  and  all  such  matters 
shall  be  required  from  railways,  and  defect  of  which  shall  shift  the 
burden  of  proof  of  notice  upon  the  defendant;  that  such  a  complete 
code  adopted  should  be  made  binding  in  accident  cases  whenever  they 
are  tried  in  the  Federal  courts,  without  regard  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  or  Territory  where  the  accident  occurred,  so  far  as  such  a 
provision  is  constitutional;  and  the  Commission  are  of  opinion  that 
such  a  provision  would  be  constitutional  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to 
matters  of  procedure — that  is,  evidence,  or  burden  of  proof,  rather  than 
substantive  right  of  action;  and  all  such  regulations  would  be  consti- 
tutional as  applied  to  railway  cases  or  steamboat  carriers  under  the 
interstate  commerce  doctrine;  but  beyond  this  the  terms  of  the  law 
might  well  apply,  as  has  been  said,  to  all  cases  arising  in  any  employ- 
ment which  are  brought  in,  or  are  ultimately  tried  in,  the  Federal 
courts,  leaving  the  court  in  each  case  to  determine  whether  in  fact  the 
statute  can  constitutionally  be  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Such  a  code  would  not  only  have  the  great  advantage  of  simplifying 
conditions  throughout  the  country  in  the  large  class  of  railway  and 
steamboat  employments,  but  the  force  of  example  would  be  so  great 
that  even  in  matters  where  Congress  could  not  properly  interfere, 
such  as  the  substantive  cause  of  injury  in  an  occupation  not  of  inter- 
state commerce,  the  States  would  be  led  by  force  of  example  and 
uniformity,  it  is  hoped,  to  voluntarily  adopt  this  code,  and  thus  make 
the  law  identical  in  all  occupations  throughout  the  country.  This 
the  Commission  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  efforts  in  the 
labor  interest  to  which  the  attention  of  Congress  can  possibly  be 
invited. 

The  Commission  note  that  trade  unions  have  rarely,  if  at  all,  taken 
advantage  of  the  statutes  permitting  them  to  incorporate.  Under  the 
national  act  (U.  S.  Stats.,  1886,  Chap.  567)  not  one  prominent  trade 
union  has,  in  the  thirteen  years  since  its  enactment,  been  incorporated. 

The  statutes  already  adopted  in  the  several  States,  discriminating  as 
between  union  and  nonunion  labor  by  making  it  a  penal  offense  for  an 
employer  to  exclude  union  labor  only,  seem  to  us  unconstitutional, 
being  class  legislation.  The  statute  should  apply  to  union  and  non- 
union labor  alike,  if  it  is  to  be  enacted  at  all.  The  right  to  be  employed 
and  protected  without  belonging  to  a  union  should  be  preserved;  but 
every  facility  should  be  given  labor  to  organize  if  it  desires,  and  the 
last  vestige  of  the  notion  that  trade  unions  are  a  criminal  conspiracy 
should  be  swept  away. 

Almost  universally  the  States  have  adopted  statutes  protecting  trade- 
union  labels.  Against  such  statutes  there  can  be  no  possible  objection 
in  principle,  and  Congress  might  well  enact  a  similar  law* 
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On  the  important  subject  of  strikes  and  boycotts,  reference  is  had 
to  the  digest  in  Volume  V.  The  experiments  of  the  States  in 
regulating  them  by  statute  are  extremely  interesting.  Substantially, 
they  come  to  this,  that  a  strike  shall  be  always  legal  except  when 
conducted  on  a  public  employment  in  such  a  manner  as  to  injure 
the  public  safety  or  health;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  boycott  or 
combination  to  injure  or  control  the  liberty  of  an  individual  is  always 
illegal,  sometimes  criminal.  This  is  substantially  the  modern  Ameri- 
can common  law.  Nothing  should  be  a  conspiracy  in  a  trade  dispute 
except  where  the  acts  actually  committed  or  the  object  of  the  combi- 
nation would  be  an  act  criminal  under  the  common  law. 

Laws  against  blacklisting  have  very  generally  been  adopted,  and  are 
probably  sound  in  principle  when  they  do  not  go  to  the  length  of  pro- 
hibiting privileged  communication  or  fair  information  upon  subjects  of 
mutual  interest,  for  the  blacklist  in  itself  is  a  kind  of  boycott  and  is 
covered  by  the  common  law  on  that  subject.  Congress  has  already 
legislated  upon  blacklists  in  railway  employments  and  upon  compul- 
sory benefit  societies  by  the  act  of  June  1,  1898,  but  these  subjects 
require  further  consideration. 

The  use  of  private  police  detectives,  or  other  armed  bodies  of  hired 
men,  generally  imported  from  one  State  to  another,  to  repel  a  strike 
or  defend  property,  or  newly  engaged  employees,  in  times  of  labor 
trouble,  has  aroused  the  anxious  attention  of  many  State  legislatures, 
some  of  which  have  gone  to  the  length  of  passing  laws  of  doubtful 
constitutionality  forbidding  the  passage  of  persons  from  one  State  to 
another  for  the  purpose  of  such  protection.  This  matter  lies  probably 
within  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  a  reasonable  statute  to  prevent 
abuses  should  be  enacted. 

The  arbitration  and  conciliation  laws  have  recently  been  considered 
by  Congress  in  connection  with  the  arbitration  act  applying  to  railway 
disputes  (U.  S.  Stats.,  1898,  370).  In  a  general  way,  the  Commission 
would  report  that  such  laws  in  the  States  have  been  found  effective 
for  purpose  of  concilation,  but  that  the  strict  arbitration  machinery 
rarely  functions  well.  The  arbitration  laws  now  existing,  particularly 
the  national  act  of  1898,  should  be  made  clear,  so  that  the  parties  to 
the  arbitration,  whether  employer  or  employee,  should  appear  as 
lawfully  constituted  associations  or  corporations,  or  otherwise  as 
individuals  with  proper  machinery  for  representation  by  their  leaders; 
and  the  Commission  believe  that  whoever  inaugurates  a  lockout  or 
strike  without  first  petitioning  for  arbitration,  or  assenting  to  it  when 
offered,  should  be  subjected  to  an  appropriate  penalty.  The  object  of 
the  first  recommendation  is  to  get  responsible  parties  to  the  record,  and 
to  make  sure  that  the  individuals  concerned  in  the  difficulty  are  law- 
fully represented  in  the  proceedings;  and  the  object  of  the  second 
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reoommendation  is  to  encouraf^  peaceable  adjustments  of  differences 
land  to  discourskge  the  resort  to  sb*ikes  or  lockouts  until  legal  methods 
have  been  tried.  The  statute  should  not  confine  arbitration  to  a  public 
board,  but  should  permit  the  parties  to  choose  arbitrators  if  they  pre- 
fer. There  should  be  no  provision  to  compel  either  side  to  abide  by 
the  decision.  It  is  believed  that  a  full  and  fair  investigation  of  the 
facts  will,  in  most  cases,  bring  the  parties  into  substantial  agreement, 
while  in  other  cases  the  result  may  be  safely  left  to  public  opinion. 

In  conclusion,  the  Commission  would  recommend  the  establishment 
by  all  the  States  of  labor  bureaus  or  commissioners,  who  shall,  besides 
their  local  duties  as  now  defined,  be  charged  with  that  of  exchanging 
their  statistics  and  reports,  and  of  convening  at  least  once  a  year  in 
national  conference  for  general  consultation,  which  national  conference 
should  have  power  to  submit  directly  to  Congress  its  recommendations 
for  such  Federal  legislation  as  a  majority  of  the  State  conmiissioners 
may  deem  advisable,  and  shall  also  submit  to  all  of  the  States,  through 
the  conmiissioner  of  each  separate  State,  their  recommendations  for 
such  uniform  State  statutes  upon  labor  subjects  as  may  seem  wise  and 
desirable. 

James  H.  Kyxe,  Chairman.  Eugene  D.  Conger. 

Boies  Penbose.  Thomas  W.  Phillips. 

William  Lorimek.  M.  D.  Ratchford. 

Theobald  Otjen.  John  L.  Kennedy. 

A.  L.  Harris.  Albert  Clarke. 
John  M.  Farquhar. 

We  can  not  concur  in  the  above  report.  Conditions,  arising  partly 
from  climatic,  partly  from  other  causes,  vary  decidedly  in  the  diflfer- 
ent  and  widely  sepaiated  sections  of  our  country.  These  conditions, 
coupled  with  the  £act  that  manufacturing  industries  of  different  kinds 
have  been  recently  and  only  yet  partially  established  in  certain  States, 
render  it  both  unjust  and  impracticable  to.  attempt  any  uniform  laws 
regulating  labor  in  all  the  States,  if  labor  and  capital  are  to  have  their 
full  and  free  development. 

The  inalienable  right  of  private  contract  should  be  allowed  to  both 
laborer  and  employer,  and  the  unwise  limiting  of  the  houi-s  of  work  by 
law  we  believe  to  be  fraught  with  danger.  The  future  prosperity  of 
this  country  as  the  leading  manufacturing  nation  of  the  world  demands 
the  greatest  freedom  of  contract  between  labor  and  capital. 

Ellison  A.  Smyth. 
Charles  J.  Harris. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwise  and  unjust  to  endeavor  to 
force  uniformity  of  labor  laws  throughout  the  United  States.    The 
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length  and  the  heat  of  the  day  are  prime  factors  respecting  the  hours 

that  may  be  appropriated  to  labor,  and  respecting  the  rules  applicable 

to  it,  as  well  as  to  its  cost.     These  things  under  such  regulations  as 

suit  the  climate,  the  community,  and  the  conditions  to  be  dealt  with 

will  work  themselves  out  better  under  local  self-government  than 

under  any  iron-clad  rule  adopted  by  or  suggested  from  a  central 

power. 

I  therefore  concur  in  the  spirit  of  the  views  expressed  on  this  subject 

by  Messrs.  Ellison  A.  Smyth  and  C.  J.  Harris. 

Jno.  W.  Daniel. 

Washington,  January  20^  1902. 

Not  having  been  a  member  of  the  Commission  when  its  preliminary 
report  was  made,  I  take  this  method  of  giving  my  assent  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners.  Could  all  of  them 
be  enacted  into  law  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  United  States  would 
be  vastly  improved. 

Where  production  and  consumption  run  in  parallel  lines,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  if  in  one  part  of  the  country  labor  is  employed  under  rules  and 
customs  less  favorable  than  those  maintained  elsewhere,  the  employers 
in  that  part  of  the  country  will  have  an  unfair  advantage  in  competi- 
tion with  their  business  rivals.  Hence,  the  demand  for  uniform  laws 
in  all  the  States  seems  wise  and  just.  The  machinery  used  being  the 
same,  the  facilities  of  factory,  transportation,  and  raw  material  being 
equal,  the  competition  comes  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  labor 
is  employed.  Agitation  will  not  cease,  and  ought  not  to  cease,  until 
those  who  toil  obtain  full  benefit  of  labor-saving  and  labor-assisting 
machineiy,  in  a  shorter  workday,  safety  for  life  and  limb  in  mine, 
mill,  and  factory,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  whether  done  by  man  or 
woman,  and  in  the  education  of  the  public  schools,  supplemented  by 
special  tuition  in  trade,  textile,  industrial,  and  technical  schools. 
Along  these  lines  the  legislation  of  the  States  and  the  nation  should 
constantly  move  until  the  highest  possible  standard  shall  be  attained 
by  which  the  supremacy  of  the  producers  in  our  land  in  all  branches 
of  industry  shall  be  maintained,  and  the  future  destiny  of  the  United 
States  be  fulfilled  as  the  leader  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Chas.  H.  Litchman. 

Washington,  Jamiary  20^  1902. 
We  believe  that  the  foregoing  review  of  evidence  as  it  stands  is,  for 
general  application,  too  much  in  the  nature  of  a  theoretic  argument  in 
favor  of  the  unrestricted  and  uncontrolled  organization  of  special  classes 
of  labor,  and  mainly  relates  to  part  of  the  labor  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing, transportation,  mining,  and  some  occupations  peculiar  to  large 
cities. 
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We  apprehend  that  the  theories,  if  attempted  to  be  carried  fully 
into  practice,  might  lead  to  the  development  of  powei-s  in  the  hands 
of  special  combinations  of  labor  which,  by  cooperation  with  the  pow- 
ers of  special  combinations  of  capital,  could  levy  tribute  upon  the  vast 
body  of  other  labor  and  all  consumers  for  the  benefit  of  the  capital 
and  the  labor  so  combined.  Statutory  laws  in  restraint  of  violence 
and  of  coercive  acts  against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others  should 
be  maintained  and  enforced  against  those  who  are  in  organizations,  as 
well  as  all  other  citizens  alike. 

Organizations  of  labor,  when  the  members  are  intelligent  and  when 
controlled  by  good  motives  and  good  men,  are  very  advantageous,  and 
such  organizations  will  have  little  or  no  occasion  to  be  in  any  degree 
controlled  by  restraining  laws. 

Other  organizations,  where  the  degree  of  intelligence  is  not  high,  as 
in  the  case  of  many  immigrants  not  long  in  the  country,  and  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  personal  liberty  provided  by  our  institutions, 
where  the  motives  are  sometimes  bad  and  the  leaders  sometimes  not 
good  or  wise  men,  are  positively  injurious,  and  it  seems  essential  that 
those  who  are  members  of  such  organizations  should  be  amenable  to 
wholesome  laws. 

The  most  important  factors  influencing  and  constraining  the  better- 
ment of  the  condition  of  working  people  we  believe  to  be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  provision  of  ample  school  facilities. 

(2)  Compulsory  education. 

(3)  The  maintenance  under  State  laws  of  cooperative  savings  insti- 
tutions, under  such  control  and  restrictions  as  to  absolutely  insure 
their  safety,  and,  so  as  to  make  it  easy  for  members,  through  these 
institutions,  to  build  homes  and  pay  for  them  by  instalments,  similar 
to  the  cooperative  banks  of  Massachusetts. 

(4)  The  establishment  by  the  United  States  Government  of  postal 
savings  banks. 

(6)  Liberal  provision  for  the  incorporation  of  labor  organizations. 

C.  J.  Harris. 

D.  A.  Tompkins. 


^^    « 


IMMIGRATION. 


I.    SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS. 


IMMIGRATION  STATISTICS. 


The  volume  of  immigration  to  this  country  has  fluctuated  between 
wide  extremes  at  different  periods.  It  fii'st  became  important  during 
the  decades  1831-1840;  and  from  1851  to  1901  the  number  of  immigrants 
each  decade  exceeded  two  millions.  By  far  the  largest  inunigration  was 
in  the  decade  1881  to  1890,  when  the  number  of  immigrants  was  larger 
than  that  of  the  two  preceding  decades  together.  The  year  1882 
marked  the  climax  of  the  movement,  when  768,992  immigrants  came 
to  our  shores.  With  a  slight  abatement  this  large  immigration  con- 
tinued until  the  crisis  of  1893.  During  the  succeeding  years  of  depres- 
sion, the  number  of  immigrants  fell  off  until  the  lowest  point  in 
recent  years  was  reached  in  1898,  when  the  total  number  of  immigrants 
was  217,786.  The  industrial  prosperity  which  followed  has  brought 
again  a  notable  increase,  the  number  of  arrivals  in  1901  reaching 
487,918,  a  number  exceeded  only  by  the  arrivals  of  six  of  the  twelve 
years  between  1881  and  1892. 

The  absolute  numbei*s  of  immigrants  arriving,  nowever,  are  not  so 
significant  as  the  proportion  of  immigrants  each  year  to  the  total  popu- 
lation. Making  this  comparison,  it  is  seen  that,  while  the  earlier 
periods  of  large  immigration  show  smaller  absolute  numbers  than  later 
periods,  the  proportion  of  arrivals  to  the  total  population  is  actually 
greater  than  in  later  periods.  Thus,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table,  the  788,992  immigrants  of  1882  numbered  160  to  every  10,000 
of  the  existing  population,  whereas  the  427,833  immigrants  of  1854 
numbered  162  to  every  10,000  of  the  then  existing  population.  A  large 
increase  in  absolute  numbers  does  not  by  any  means  show  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  proportion  to  the  total  population,  and  the  percent- 
age of  population  for  periods  of  low  immigration  has  remained  fairly 
constant  throughout,  while  the  absolute  numbers  for  those  periods 
have  varied  considerably.  These  considerations  are  brought  out  in  a 
graphic  way  by  the  accompanying  chart,  showing  by  years  the  aggre- 
gate immigration  and  the  number  of  inmiigrants  to  each  10,000  of  the 
existing  population. 
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Foreign  immigration  to  the  United  Stales. 


Year  ending  Dec.  81— 

1839 , 

1840 , 

1841 

1842 

Year  ending  Sept.  30— 

1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855.: 

1856 

1867 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

Year  ending  June  80— 

1869 

1870 


Number  ' 

Number 
of  immi- 
grants. 

of  immi- 
grants to 
10,000 
popula- 
tion.i 

68.069 

41 

84,066 

49 

80,289 

46 

104,566 

67 

78,616 

40 

114,871 

57 

164,416 

76 

284,968 

111 

226,627 

108 

297,024 

182 

869,980 

184 

879,466 

168 

871,608 

149 

868,646 

143 

427,838 

162 

200,827 

78 

196,687 

69 

246,946 

85 

119,501 

40 

118,616 

36 

150,287 

47 

89,724 

28 

89,007 

27 

174,624 

62 

198,196 

67 

247,468 

71 

814,917 

88 

810,966 

86 

862,768 

98 

887,208 

100 

Year  ending  J  une  30— Cont'd 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

I8a5 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Number 
of  immi- 
grants. 


821,850 
404.806 
469,803 
813,839 
227,498 
169,986 
141,857 
188,469 
177,826 
467,257 
669.481 
788,992 
603,322 
618,692 
896,846 
884,208 
490,109 
646,889 
444.427 
465,302 
660,319 
679,668 
439,780 
286,681 
268,586 
848.267 
280,882 
229,299 
811,715 
448,672 
487,918 


Number 
of  immi- 
grants to 

10,000 
popula- 

tton.i 


81 
99 
110 
73 
61 
87 
30 
29 
86 
91 
128 
160 
112 
94 
70 
58 
86 
91 
72 
72 
88 
88 
64 
42 
87 
48 
82 
80 
40 
68 
61 


1  Computation  based  on  population  as  estimated  in  Reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Report,  1900,  pp.  301-802. 

COUNTRIES  FROM  WHICH  IMMIGRANTS  COME. 

More  important  than  the  changing  volume  of  immigration  is  the 
changing  character  of  the  immigrants.  If  a  line  were  drawn  from  north 
to  south  irregularly  across  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  countries  of  western  Europe,  including  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Wales,  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  furnished  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  immigrants  from  all  countries  prior  to  1880,  and 
that  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe,  including  Italy,  Austria-Hungary, 
Russia,  and  Poland,  furnished  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  immigration. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  fiscal  year  1900-1901,  just  closed,  western 
Europe  furnished  only  one-fifth  of  the  immigrants  and  eastern  Europe 
furnished  two-thirds.     (See  accompanying  chart.) 

The  decade  of  1881-1890  marks  the  turning  point  in  this  transition 
from  western  to  eastern  Europe.  The  number  of  Germans  coming 
to  our  shores  in  that  decade  reached  the  enormous  total  of  1,452,970, 
and  in  1  year,  1882,  no  less  than  250,630.  Their  number  declined  to 
17,111  in  1898,  and  the  returning  prosperity  has  served  to  increase 
them  in  1901  to  only  21,651.  The  Swedish  and  Norwegian  immigra- 
tion reached  94,000  in  1882,  but  fell  to  17,000  in  1898,  and  has 
increased  to  35,579  in  1901.  The  number  of  English  who  came  to 
this  country  in  1882  numbered  82,394;  in  1901  there  were  only  12,214. 
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The  Irish  immigration,  which  reached  a  total  of  81,486  in  the  year 
1883,  fell  to  25,000  in  1898,  and  rose  in  1901  to  30,561.  Altogether, 
these  countries  of  western  Europe  which  formerly  furnished  three- 
fourths  of  the  immigrants  furnished  in  1901  only  one-fifth  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  countries  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe 
show  a  striking  increase  in  emigration  to  America.  Italy  leads  in 
this  movement.  With  only  about  12,000  immigrants  in  1880  and 
32,159  in  1882,  the  number  increased  in  the  year  1901  to  the  enormous 
aggregate  of  135,996.  The  various  races  of  Austria-Hungary,  includ- 
ing Slovaks,  Croatians,  Poles,  Magyars,  and  a  few  Germans,  whose 
immigration  in  1880  was  only  17,000  and  in  1882  was  29,150,  in  the 
year  1901  reached  113,390.  Russian  immigration,  including  Poles, 
Hebrews,  and  a  small  number  of  Russians  proper,  which  numbered 
only  T,000  in  1880  and  21,590  in  1882,  reached  a  total  of  85,257  in 
1901. 

Considering  the  immigration  in  1882,  the  highest  point  in  the  cen- 
tury, with  the  immigi*ation  in  the  past  year,  and  including  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  we  have  the  contrast  shown  in  the  following  table: 
The  total  immigration  from  western  Europe,  which  in  1882  was  563,174, 
was  in  1901  only  116,215,  a  decline  of  four-fifths,  while  the  immigra- 
tion from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  which  in 
1882  was  83,637,  was  in  1901  353,391,  an  increase  of  fourfold.  In 
1882  western  Europe  furnished  87.1  per  cent  of  the  European  immi- 
gration, and  in  1901  24.7  per  cent,  while  southern  and  eastern  Europe 
and  Asiatic  Turkey  furnished,  in  1882,  12.9  per  cent  of  the  European 
inmiigration,  and  in  1901  75.3  per  cent. 

Immigration  from  Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  by  countries,  188S  and  1901, 


Total  Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


Total  western  Europe. 
Percent 


Italy 

Portugal 

Spain 

Austria-Hungary 

Russia 

Greece 

Roumania 

Servla,  Bulgaria,  and  Montenegro. 

Turkey  In  Ehirope 

Turkey  in  Asia 


Total  southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey 

Per  cent , 

Europe  not  specified 


1882. 


647,062 


179,423 

1,481 

11,618 

6,003 

250,630 

9,617 

29,101 

64,607 

10,844 


663,174 
87.1 


32,169 

42 

878 

29,160 

21,690 

»78 
177 


186 
82 


83,637 

12.9 

271 


1901. 


469,624 


46,646 
1,679 
8,666 
8,160 

21,661 
2,349 

12,248 

28,331 
2,201 


116,216 
24.7 


186,996 

4,166 

692 

113,390 

86,267 

6,910 

7,166 

667 

387 

6,782 


368,391 

76.3 

18 


{ 


1  Figures  are  for  1883. 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  the  changing  character  of  immigration 
in  the  period  of  nineteen  years  from  1882  to  1901.  The  following 
table  shows  that  the  changes  above  indicated  have  been  of  very  recent 
occurrence,  and  are  going  on  at  the  present  time  at  an  increasing  rate. 
This  table  is  based  on  the  records  of  immigration  by  races  for  the  years 
1899  and  1901,  and  shows  both  the  absolute  and  the  relative  increase 
in  this  period  of  two  years.  The  year  1899  is  selected,  since  this  is 
the  first  year  for  which  the  immigration  bureau  presents  statistics  by 
races  as  well  as  by  countries.  It  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  grand 
total  of  immigration  increased  from  311,715  in  1899  to  487,918  in  1901, 
an  absolute  increase  of  176,203  immigrants  and  a  relative  inci*ease  of 
56.53  per  cent,  the  races  of  northern  and  western  Europe  increased 
in  numbers  33,879,  or  31.15  per  cent,  and  those  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey  increased  139,886,  or  71.93  per 
cent.  The  greatest  increase  in  absolute  numbei*s  is  that  of  the  South 
Italians,  whose  immigration  in  1899  was  65,639,  and  in  1901  was 
115,704,  an  increase  of  50,065,  equivalent  to  76.28  per  cent.  Other 
leading  races  from  eastern  Europe  in  the  order  of  their  increase  in 
number  of  immigrants  are  the  Hebrews,  20,863;  Poles,  15,161;  Slo- 
vaks, 13,505;  Croatians  and  Slovenians,  2,296,  and  North  Italians, 
9,012.  The  largest  increase  among  the  races  from  northern  Europe 
is  found  among  the  Scandinavians,  17,028,  and  the  second  in  order  of 
increase  are  the  Germans,  with  8,110  increase. 

The  largest  relative  increase  appears  in  the  case  of  the  Bulgarians, 
Montenegrins,  and  Servians,  a  class  of  people  who  have  not  hitherto 
been  coming  to  this  country,  but  whose  increase  in  the  last  two  yeara 
indicates  the  probable  further  extension  of  the  recruiting  area  of 
immigration  toward  the  east.  The  Ruthenians  coming  from  eastern 
Hungary  show  an  increase  of  3,888,  or  277.7  per  cent;  the  Greeks 
show  an  increase  of  3,524,  or  147.1  per  cent;  the  Armenians,  1,181, 
or  175.2  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  Turks,  385.7  per 
cent,  is  not  significant,  since  these  are  mainly  merchants. 

Immigration,  by  rcuxB,  1899  and  1901. 


Race. 


English 

Scotch 

Welsh 

IrlBh 

Scandinavian 

Finnish 

Gennan 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Dutch  and  Flemish , 

French 


Total  northwestern  Europeans ., 
Net  increase 


Italian  (north) 

Italian  (south) 

Fortuffuese  (Azores  and  Cape  Verde  Is- 
lands)  


1899. 


10,712 
1,752 
l.SdO 

82.346 

28,249 
6,097 

26,682 
2,526 
1,860 
2,278 


108,810 


13,091 
65,639 

2,096 


1901. 


13,488 

2,004 

674 

80,404 

40,277 
9,999 

84,742 
8,766 
8,  JBn 
4,096 


142,689 


22,103 
116,704 

4,176 


Increase.  Decrease 


2,776 
252 


17,028 
3.902 
8,110 
1,240 
1,439 
1,758 


33,879 


9,012 
60.065 

2,060 


685 
1,941 


Per  cent 
increase. 


25.91 
14.38 


73.24 
68.99 
80.45 
49.09 
77.37 
77.17 


31.16 


68.84 
76.28 

99.24 


Percent 
decrease. 


50.40 
6 


.LECTINS  Points,  and  Routes  Followed,  1 900. 
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Immigration^  by  racesy  1899  and  iSOi— Continued. 


Race. 


Spanish 

Polish 

Slovak 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Maeyar 

Rutnenlan 

Hebrew 

Lithuania  n 

Russian , 

Greek 

Armenian 

Syrian 

Bulgarian,  Montenegrin,  and  Servian 

Dalmatian ,  Bosnian,  and  Herzogovlnlan . 

Rouma  n  Ian 

I'urklsh , 


Total  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  Turkey 

Net  Increase 


Chinese 

Japanese 

Cu Dan  

Mexican 

Spanish- American  ^ 


Net  increase 
All  other  races. .. . 


Grand  total 


1899. 


1901.      Increase. 


996 

28,466 

16,838 

8,632 

4,900 

1,400 

37,415 

6,858 

1,774 

2,395 

674 

3,708 

94 

367 

96 

28 


194,467 


1,202 

43,617 

29,343 

17,928 

18,311 

5,288 

58,098 

8,815 

690 

5,919 

1,855 

4,064 

611 

732 

761 

186 


334,353 


1,638 

3,395 

1,374 

163 

100 


2,452 

5,249 

1,622 

350 

200 


6,730 
1,708 


9,873 
1,003 


15,151 
13,505 
9,296 
8,411 
3,888 
20,683 
1,957 


3,524 
1,181 
356 
517 
365 
665 
108 


Decrease. 


1,092 


Per  cent 
Increase. 


Per  cent 
decrease. 


53.22 

85,27 

107.68 

171.65 

277.71 

65.28 

28.53 


147. 14 

175.22 
96 

550 
99.46 
69.58 

385.71 


139,886 


814 

1,854 

248 

187 

40 


3,143 


311,715 


487,918  I    176,203 


71.93 


62.51 


I 


49.69 
64.61 
18.06 
114.72 
25 


705 


46.70 
41.28 


56.53 


I 


1  Figures  for  1899  equal  South  America  and  Central  America  combine^!.    See  Reports  (^mmlssloner- 
General  of  Immigration. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  in  some  detail  whence  this  newer 
immigration  is  drawn.  Each  black  dot  represents  250  emigrants  from 
the  general  locality  indicated  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 
Three  regions  of  large  emigration  from  comparatively  small  districts 
will  be  noted — southern  Italy,  western  Ireland,  and  northeastern  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. The  races  coming  from  the  thickly  covered  Austrian 
district  (embracing  Galicia  and  northern  Hungary)  are  Poles,  Ruthen- 
ians,  Slovaks,  and  Jews.  The  large  Jewish  emigi*ation  from  Russia 
is  seen  to  be  derived  from  a  widely  extended  territory.  Far  to  the 
east  are  to  be  observed  the  districts  from  which  the  German-Russians, 
so  numerous  in  some  of  the  western  States,  are  drawn.  The  map  also 
shows  the  principal  collecting  points  for  immigrants  and  the  main 
and  subordinate  lines  of  transportation  followed  by  them. 

The  changing  chaiucter  of  immigration  appears  in  several  ways — first 
in  illiteracy.  Of  those  who  come  from  western  Europe,  only  3  to  6 
per  cent  above  14  years  of  age  arejj^aole  to  read  and  write,  while  of 
those  who  come  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  the  illiterates  are 
23  per  cent  to  65  per  cent.  This  subject  is  more  fully  discussed  on 
l)age  1001.  Again,  illiteracy  corresponds  closely  with  poverty.  While 
the  immigrants  fx'om  different  countries  of  western  Europe  bring  an 
average  of  $25  to  $40  per  head,  those  from  the  countries  of  eastern  and 

southern  Europe  bring  $8  to  $10  per  head.^ 

■— ^^  I  ..11  I  II  I    ■ 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  p.  284. 
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Testimony  as  to  the^jfendency  of  the  foreign  born  toward  crimi- 
nality, pauperism,  insanity,  and  idiocy,  and  ttie  consequent  bui'den 
upon  the  public  expenditure,  has  been  offered  before  the  commission, 
and  a  brief  examination  of  the  census  statistics  of  1890  has  been 
undertaken.  If  due  account  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  proportion 
of  foreigners  of  adult  age  is  greater  than  the  proportion  of  native 
born  of  adult  age,  it  follows  that,  according  to  the  census  statistics  of 
1890,  their  proportion  of  prisoners  is  not  greater  than  the  proportion 
furnished  by  native-born  whites.* 

This  would  probably  also  be  true  of  the  insane  and  the  paupers 
were  it  not  that  foreign  governments  and  charities  for  so  many  years 
assisted  these  classes  to  emigrate,  and  that  even  now  the  inmiigration 
restriction  of  this  country  is  defective  owing  to  the  back-door  entrance 
through  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  genemtion,  i.  e.,  the 
native  children  of  foreign  parents,  furnish  the  largest  proportion  of 
commitments  and  prisoners  of  all  iTice  elements  in  the  population. 
This  is  owing  to  the  injurious  influences  of  city  life,  where  the  children 
leaiii  to  look  down  upon  their  immigrant  parents  and  are  able  very 
early  to  break  away  from  their  discipline.  The  same  is  not  true  of  the 
children  of  immigrants  who  have  settled  in  rural  districts. 

EFFECT  ON  WAGES  AND  EMPLOYMENT. 

• 

In  considering  the  effects  of  immigration  on  wages  and  employment 
there  are  two  aspects  of  the  question.  First,  it  is  alleged  that  immi- 
gration causes  an  oversupply  of  labor,  and  second,  that  it  displaces 
higher  standards  of  living  by  lower  standards  of  living.  These  two 
alleged  causes  are  separate  and  distinct  and  should  be  so  considered. 
As  regards  the  alleged  oversupply  of  labor,  leaving  out  of  account 
lower  standards  of  living,  the  question  may  be  compared  with  the  prob- 
able effect  on  wages  and  unemployment  had  the  growth  of  population 
during  the  past  50  years  occnirred  wholly  by  natu^-al  increase  of  the 
American  stock  already  in  the  countiy. 

Whether  the  natural  and  rapid  increase  of  population,  either  by 
native  births  or  by  immigration,  would  cause  an  oversupply  of  labor 
depends  upon  various  factors,  and  it  is  impossible  to  examine  the  immi- 
gration question  itself  without  considering  the  conflict  and  coopera- 
tion of  these  other  causes.  Some  of  them  tend  at  the  same  time  to 
depress  wages  and  others  to  resist  the  depression.  The  leading  causes 
affecting  the  problem  are  the  alternating  cycles  of  business  prosperity 
and  depression,  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  subdivision  of  labor, 
the  competition  of  women  and  children,  the  country  competition  of 
native  labor,  and  labor  organizations. 

*  Reports  Industrial  Ck)mmi8Bion,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  286-289. 
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It  is  owing  to  the  mingling  of  these  many  factors  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  present  a  statistical  exhibit  that  will  show  the  effect  of  immi- 
gration on  wages.  This  will  appear  after  a  brief  review  of  the  several 
factors.  A  natural  increase  of  population,  if  distributed  equally  through 
all  occupations,  provided  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  have  not 
been  exhausted,  creates  in  one  occupation  a  demand  for  the  labor  of 
the  new  arrivals  ia  all  other  occupations,  and  this  reciprocal  demand  of 
labor  for  the  product  of  othei  labor  is  the  very  basis  of  productive 
industry.  Whether  it  is  possible  for  this  to  continue  indefinitely 
depends  upon  the  advance  in  scientific  controt  over  the  natuml  resources 
of  the  country,  as  shown  in  new  machinery  and  new  methods  of  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  alternating  cycles  of  prosperity  and  depression.  Busi- 
ness pi'osperity  is  really,  or  at  least  is  always  attended  by,  the  opening 
up  of  new  resources  for  investment  of  new  capital.  Providing  this 
expansion  occurs  suflSciently  fast,  there  is  no  overcrowding  of  the  labor 
market  by  increase^  in  the  number  of  laborers.  The  new  resources 
and  new  investments  demand  new  labor,  and  if  the  expansion  is  strong 
enough  the  new  labor  as  well  as  thft  existing  labor  may  secure  advances 
in  wages,  though  not  necessarily  as  great  an  advance  as  would  have 
been  secured  if  the  supply  of  labor  had  been  smaller. 

RELATION   OF  IMMIGRATION  TO   PROSPERITY  AND  DEPRESSION. 

Here  arises  a  considemtion  of  the  greatest  importance  regarding 
the  effects  of  immigration  on  wages  and  on  the  general  conditions  of 
business.  A  period  of  business  activity  is  marked  by  a  general  rise 
in  the  prices  of  commodities  and  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  produc- 
tion. This  brings  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  employment  for  labor, 
but  not  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  daily  mtes  of  wages.  For 
example,  when,  during  the  3'ears  1897  to  1900,  the  average  wholesale 
prices  of  66  staple  articles,  as  shown  by  the  table  on  p.  Y30,  rose  13  per 
cent,  it  is  found  that  daily  wages  rose  only  4^  per  cent.  A  similar  dif- 
ference in  the  movement  of  prices  and  wages  has  been  tnie  of  all  pre- 
ceding periods  of  business  improvement.  Daily  wages  do  not  generally 
rise  as  rapidly  as  prices.  Again,  in  a  period  of  depression  daily  wages 
do  not  fall  as  mpidly  as  the  fall  in  prices,  but,  since  there  is  a  decrease 
in  the  volume  of  production,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
employment.  The  part  played  by  immigi-ation  in  these  movements  of 
wages  is  significant.  From  the  preceding  table  and  chart  it  will  be 
noticed  that  during  a  period  of  depression  and  falling  prices  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  greatly  declines,  and  in  a  period  of  prosperity  and 
rising  prices  the  number  of  immigrants  greatly  increases. 

In  1882,  at  the  culmination  of  a  period  of  prosperity,  immigration 
reached  788,992,  and  fell  to  334^203  in  1886.  Again  in  1892  it  rose  to 
579,663,  and  fell  to  229,299  in  1897,  and  finally  in  1901  rose  again  to 
497,918.     Now,  the  ability  of  wage-earners  to  share  in  the  increased 
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prosperity  of  a  period  of  business  activity  depends  mainly  upon  the 
supply  of  labor.  The  ordinary  increase  in  population  from  births  does 
not  fluctuate  with  the  changes  in  depression  and  prosperity.  Doubt- 
less there  are  more  marriages  when  laborers  are  employed  than  when 
they  are  partly  out  of  employment,  but  this  does  not  aflfect  the  increase 
in  numbers  of  the  ac^tual  working  population.  But  immigration 
operates  differently.  The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  immigrants 
just  at  the  time  when  employment  is  increasing,  many  of  them  expect- 
ing to  return  to  their  native  land,  furnishes  an  artificial  supply  of 
labor,  and  prevents  those' already  at  hand  from  demanding  and  secur- 
ing that  increase  in  wages  which  they  could  otherwise  obtain.  This, 
in  turn,  has  serious  ulterior  effects  on  the  dumtion  of  the  period  of 
prosperity.  Employers  are  able  both  to  expand  more  greatly  their 
production  for  the  immediate  emergency,  and  to  secure  in  the  form  of 
profits  a  greater  share  of  the  product  than  they  would  be  able  to  do 
without  this  ailificial  increase  of  cheap  labor.  The  result  is  a  quick 
overproduction  of  commodities,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  working 
population,  when  prices  have  risen  more  than  wages,  to  purchase  and 
consume  the  same  proportion  of  their  product  as  that  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed. 

These  considerations  lead  to  an  important  conclusion  regarding  the 
policy  of  restricting  the  number  of  immigrants  as  a  protection  to  Amer- 
ican labor.  In  times  of  business  prosperity  the  claim  is  made  by  many 
large  employers  of  labor  that  the  supply  of  labor  is  inadequate  for  the 
growing  demands  of  production,  and  therefore  at  such  a  time  restric- 
tions on  immigration  should  not  be  imposed.  Representatives  of 
workmen  themselves  are  less  emphatic  in  their  complaints  where  busi- 
ness seems  to  be  furnishing  abundant  employment.  But  if  immigra- 
tion prevents  American  labor  from  advancing  as  rapidly  as  American 
capital  in  a  period  of  prosperity,  then  restriction  is  needed  at  that  time 
just  as  much,  though  not  as  plainly,  as  in  a  period  of  depression. 

WAGES  AND  STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

The  foregoing  considerations  are  materially  emphasized  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  lower  standards  of  living  brought  by  the  immi- 
grants from  abroad.  Here  we  meet  a  different  problem.  It  appears 
in  general  that  wages  in  the  United  States  are  very  much  higher  than 
in  European  countries.  In  making  a  comparison  of  this  sort,  it  is 
proper  to  compare  wages  of  agricultural  labor  in  Europe  with  wages 
of  city  la})or  in  America,  since  immigration  is  not  merely  the  move- 
ment of  population  from  Europe  to  America,  but  is  also  largely  or 
chiefly  the  movement  of  population  from  the  country  to  the  city. 

It  is  generally  claimed  by  immigrants  that  their  wages  in  American 
citi(»s  arc  four  to  five  times  as  high  in  money  as  the  wages  in  the  rural 
districts  whence  they  came.    It  is  asserted,  however,  that  30  to  40  cents 
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upon  the  Continent  of  Europe  will  purchase  as  much  in  the  way  of  the 
necessities  of  life  as  If  1  in  the  United  States.  If  this  ho  .so,  then  the 
Italian,  with  wages  five  times  as  high  and  cost  of  living  three  times  as 
high  as  at  home,  can  live  on  three-fifths  of  the  wages  received  by  his 
American  competitor.  But  this  comparison  omits  an  element  which 
is  difficult  of  measurement,  namely,  the  necessary  change  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  order  to  work  in  America.  The  Italian,  who  lives 
largely  on  vegetables  in  Itiily,  can  not  do  the  work  of  American  labor- 
ers unless  he  has  meat  and  bread.  He  is  not  merely  ignorant  of  Amer- 
ican methods:  he  is  also  unused  to  the  American  intensitv  of  exer- 
tion.  He  must  necessarily,  therefore,  begin  at  a  low  rate  of  pay  or 
not  work  at  all.' 

This  is  one  reason  why  in  those  occupations  controlled  by  strong 
labor  organizations  there  is  less  complaint  against  European  immi- 
grants, provided  they  do  not  work  below  the  scale  of  wages  prescribed 
by  the  union,  although  the  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission 
of  all  representatives  of  labor  is  uniformly  in  favor  of  further  and  more 
effective  restriction  of  immigration.  With  their  inferior  exertion  they 
are  not  profitable  at  the  same  wages,  and  hence  do  not  so  actively  com- 
pete. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  unorganized  trades  where  there  is  no 
scale  of  wages  and  where  the  employer  makes  an  individual  bargain  with 
each  workman,  a  place  can  be  found  for  immigrants  at  very  low  pay. 
The  employer  is  not  usually  willing  to  resort  to  such  labor,  preferring 
to  pay  higher  wages  to  skilled  workmen,  but  he  often  finds  their  presence 
useful  in  order  temporarily  to  take  the  places  of  skilled  workmen  who 
go  out  on  a  strike,  or  to  hold  as  a  club  to  threaten  thovse  who  demand 
higher  pay.  Here  we  touch  a  striking  feature  of  American  labor 
conditions.  Where  divergent  nationalities  have  been  introduced  and 
the  former  high-standard  labor  has  been  displaced,  cut-throat  (compe- 
tition of  the  severest  kind  depresses  wages  year  after  year  until  finally 
the  point  is  reached  where  the  increased  exertion  of  American  methods 
sets  a  limit  to  further  depression,  since  at  least  a  minimum  wage  is 
required  in  order  to  provide  merely  the  necessary  food  and  shelter. 

Even  though  wages  be  not  reduced  to  the  point  reached  in  Europe, 
yet  the  amount  of  exertion  may  have  been  steadily  increased  until  the 
former  wages  no  longer  furnish  the  vital  energy  required.  At  such 
a  point  the  newcomersare  ready  to  drop  all  questions  except  those  of 
food,  shelter,  and  rest,  and  are  ready  to  organize,  as  was  done  by  the 
bituminous  coal  miners  in  1897,  in  order  to  secure  the  needed  subsist- 
ence for  the  continuance  of  their  daily  work.  In  this  way  the  main- 
tenance of  a  standard  of  living  is  chiefly  a  problem  of  labor  organization. 

effect  of  displacement  of  labob  by  immigrants. 

There  is  another  effect  introduced  by  immigration  different  from 
that  which  would  proceed  from  a  natural  increase  in  population.     This 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  p.  310. 
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is  the  unequal  distribution  of  immigrants  in  the  several  occupations 
and  localities.  From  unskilled  and  unorganized  occupations  and  from 
the  Canadian  border  come  more  urgent  complaints  of  the  depressing 
effect  of  foreign-born  competition  than  from  elsewhere.  Certain 
unions,  such  as  glass  blowers,  charge  an  initiation  fee  higher  for  aliens 
than  for  citizens.  This  and  various  other  reasons  have  caused  the  immi- 
grants to  crowd  with  concentrated  effect  upon  the  unprotected  occu- 
pations like  those  of  common  labor,  coal  mining,  clothing,  and  textile 
manufactures.  In  these  trades  there  has  been  overcrowding  and  dis- 
placement of  native  workmen,  or  of  earlier  immigrants,  and  reduction 
of  wages  without  directly  depressing  wages  in  other  employments. 

The  displaced  classes  take  two  different  courses.  Some  of  them  fall 
in  the  moral  scale  and  increase  the  number  of  hoodlums  and  tramps. 
Others  seek  other  occupations,  or  become  the  foremen  and  employ- 
ers of  immigrants  where  a  higher  standard  can  be  maintained.  It 
may  be  said  on  this  account  that  the  fate  of  the  displaced  classes 
turns  upon  the  genei'al  prosperity  of  the  country,  since  in  time  of 
prosperity  the  upward  transition  is  comparatively  easy  and  in  times 
of  depression  exceedingly  difficult.  But  at  this  point  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  method  by  which  the  original  American  stock  or  the 
earlier  immigrants  are  able  to  rise  above  the  new  immigrants  who  dis- 
place them  is  itself  open  to  objection.  It  consists  in  that  restriction 
of  numbers,  through  late  marriages  and  smaller  families,  by  which  the 
pressure  of  competition  is  lessened. 

In  this  way  the  original  stock  and  the  earlier  immigrant  stocK  from 
western  Europe,  though  rising  in  the  scale,  becomes  less  productive 
and  proportionately  smaller  as  the  years  go  by.  For  this  reason  it  was 
contended  by  the  late  Francis  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the  Ninth 
and  Tenth  censuses,  that  from  the  time  when  immigration  fii'st  assumed 
large  proportions  it  has  amounted,  not  to  a  reenforcement  of  our 
population,  but  to  a  replacement  of  native  by  foreign  stock. ^ 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  AND   IMMIGRANTS. 

As  already  suggested,  the  leading  influence  which,  at  the  present 
time,  resists  the  depression  of  wages  is  labor  organization.  This 
appears  under  two  somewhat  different  phase^c  First,  in  those  strong 
ti*ade  bodies  based  upon  skill,  which,  like  the  glass  blowers  and  others, 
have  forced  the  immigrant  to  betake  himself  to  other  lines  of  less 
resistance,  and,  second,  in  those  occupations  of  less  skill  or  more 
machinery,  where,  in  the  years  already  passed,  the  immigrant  has 
gained  control,  but  has  lately  established  labor  organizations.  In 
either  of  these  cases  the  menace  of  immigration  consists,  first,  in 
those  workmen  who  are  imported  from  abroad  under  contract  or  by 
solicitation  to  take  the  places  of  organized  labor  at  times  of  strike 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  p.  277. 
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or  lockout.     This  is  the  menace  attempted  to  be  overcome  by  the  alien 
contract  labor  laws. 

Secondly,  in  the  steady  immigration  of  poor  but  hard-working  people 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  traditions  and  customs  of  organization, 
unaccustomed  to  the  rules  and  the  self-control  which  it  imposes,  and 
incapable  of  learning  the  same  through  their  ignorance  of  the  language, 
and  who  are,  moreover,  forced  by  their  poverty  to  work  for  low 
wages,  and  by  their  lack  of  friends  to  work  with  docility  and  desper- 
ate energy  for  him  who  first  gives  them  a  job.  This  is  by  far  the 
main  characteristic  of  immigration  at  the  present  time,  as  respects 
labor  organizations. 

-  It  is  this  constant  influx  of  inunigrants  into  a  trade,  as  in  the  cloth- 
ing trade,  that  handictips  the  educational  work  of  organization  almost 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  advanced.  It  requires  two  or  three  years  for  inuni- 
gi-ants  to  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  the  need  of  organization  and  to 
develop  the  necessary  ability  to  promote  it,  but  by  tha^  time  an  addi- 
tional inroad  of  immigrants  has  gained  a  decisive  influence  in  the 
trade.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  in  the  mine  workers'  organiza- 
tion, the  State  of  Illinois,  being  more  remote  from  the  impact  of 
European  immigration,  is  much  better  organized  than  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  immigration,  it  cer- 
tainly presents  a  most  serious  problem  for  labor  organization. 

In  no  country  have  labor  unions  been  confronted  by  a  greater  multi- 
tude of  disintegrating  forces  than  in  the  United  States,  and  these  are 
based  directly  on  immigration.  We  have  in  the  same  competitive  field 
different  races,  languages,  and  religions.  With  all  these  differences 
it  is  an  easy  matter  for  foremen  to  play  the  working  people  one  against 
the  other.  Often  nothing  short  of  actual  want  and  starvation  is 
adequate  to  wipe  out  these  differences  and  to  bring  these  divergent 
races  together  on  the  simple  economic  basis  of  labor  orgiinization. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  among  the  coal  miners,  the  clothing 
workers,  the  textile  workers,  and  others.  These  tmdes  furnish  strik- 
ing evidence  that  the  influx  of  immigrants  with  low  standards  of  living 
may  become  so  large  and  constant  as  to  overcome  the  native  powers  of 
assimilation  and  to  reduce  permanently  the  quality  of  the  population. 

The  problem  of  mixed  nationalities  has  brought  about  one  novelty 
in  the  method  of  organization  in  some  of  the  American  labor  unions 
compared  with  those  of  other  countries,  namely,  branch  organizations 
based  on  race.  These  branches,  each  electing  its  own  race  leader, 
form  a  central  council  or  representative  body  through  their  leaders, 
and  it  is  this  council  which  is  the  source  of  legislation  and  negotiation 
for  all  of  the  nationalities  in  the  union. 

machinery  and  division  of  labor. 

The  remarkable  development  of  machinery  and  division  of  labor  in 
the  United  States  is  closely  connected  with  immigration.     From  the 
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earliei^t  beginning  of  modem  industir  in  all  countries,  both  skilled 
and  unskilled  laborers  have  re^u^ted  the  introduction  of  machineir  as 
hostile  to  their  interests.  In  this  the}'  have,  to  a  large  extent,  suc- 
ceeded in  England  and  even  in  Germany,  but  in  America,  during  the 
past  20  years,  with  its  mixed  races  and  weak  organizations,  such 
obstacles  as  have  been  imposed  against  new  machiner}'  and  the  division 
of  labor  have  been  easily  broken  down.  When  labor-saving  machinery 
is  once  introduced  and  the  unskilled  men  can  do  the  work  of  the 
skilled,  it  is  lai^el}'  the  immigrant  who  secures  employment;  and  the 
old-line  trade  unionist,  in  order  to  presence  for  himself  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work,  is  compelled  to  drop  his  ol>jection  to  machinery. 

Ma<*hiner}'  operates  often  to  conceal  the  effei^ts  of  immigration,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  furnish  an  opening  for  the  employment  of  the 
immigrant.  In  such  a  case  the  displac*ement  of  well-paid  labor  by  ill- 
paid  la>x)r  is  a  means  for  introducing  continuous  successions  of  lower 
and  lower  stai^rds  of  living,  as  in  the  cotton  textile  industrv^  where 
the  nativ^e  American  has  been  displaced  successively  by  the  English, 
Irish,  the  French  Canadian,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Syrian.  Were 
machinery'  to  be  considered  as  strictl v  an  economic  force,  then  the  labor 
employed  to  operate  the  machinery  would  receive  the  same  wages  as 
the  skilled  labor  which  it  displaces.  This  has  actually  been  the  case 
with  the  printers,  whose  wages  are  even  l>etter  with  the  typesetting 
machine  than  formerly  when  setting  type  b}'  hand,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  cost  of  the  work  to  the  employer  has  been  greatly  reduced.  But 
where  machinery,  largely  through  the  presence  of  unorganized  immi- 
grant lalx>r,  is  used  as  a  means  of  increasing  permanently  the  propor- 
tion of  low-standard  population  it  becomes  not  merely  an  economy,  but 
a  social  disadvantage. 

OTIIKB  INFLUENCES  AFFECTING   WAGES. 

The  competition  of  women  and  children  is  another  factor  which 
operates  in  the  same  trades  and  with  the  same  tendency  as  inunig^- 
tion  itself.  This  competition  is  necessarily  limited  in  extent,  since 
women  are  employed  usually  only  for  the  6  or  10  3'ears  preceding 
marriage,  and  they  are  unable  to  maintain  the  speed  and  endurance 
required  in  modem  machine  production.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
noticeable  that  where  women  have  entered  factory  production  they 
are  usuall}'  the  wives  and  daughters  of  immigrants.  This  is  a  second- 
ary and  highly  important  phase  of  immigration. 

Another  factor,  which  in  many  occupations  obscures  the  effect  of 
immigration  by  cooperating  with  it  to  reduce  wages,  is  country  com- 
petition. The  cost  of  living  in  the  country  being  so  much  less  than  in 
cities,  it  follows  that  American  labor  w^hich  predominates  in  the 
country  districts  is  often  al)le  to  compete  with  the  immigrant  labor  of 
the  city.     Even  native  labor  in  some  sections,  as  in  the  South,  has  a 
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lower  standard  of  living  than  immigrant  labor,  and  Southern  compe- 
tition prevents  the  immigrant  textile  workers  of  New  England  from 
improving  their  condition.  An  analogous  situation  is  found  in  the 
mining  industry  in  those  new  and  richer  mined  of  southern  Illinois 
and  West  Virginia,  where  American  born  farmers  and  laborers  at  low 
wages  present  a  more  serious  difficulty  to  the  organization  of  labor 
than  the  presence  of  the  immigmnts  themselves.  Country  compe- 
tition of  native  labor  is  one  of  the  causes  which  must  be  considered 
in  any  attempt  to  measure  the  effect  of  immigration  on  wages  and 
employment. 

Taking  into  account  the  foregoing  factors,  it  is  evident  that  the 
effect  of  immigration  on  wages  as  an  isolated  cause  can  not  be  shown  in 
a  satisfactory  way  by  statistics;  yet  the  general  conclusion  is  inevit- 
able that  while  a  moderate  flow  of  immigration  may  be  assimilated  with- 
out depressing  effects,  a  rapid  influx  of  immigrants  with  low  standards 
of  living,  crowding  into  the  cities  and  into  the  less  skilled  occupations, 
creates  an  unfair  competition  with  those  already  here,  intensifies  the 
effects  of  other  depressing  causes,  and  weakens  the  organization  of  the 
working  people,  by  which  they  hope  materially  to  improve  their 
earnings. 

Holding  this  to  be  true,  and  holding  also  that  it  is  necessary,  not 
only  in  behalf  of  the  working  people,  but  also  in  behalf  of  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  States,  that  the  standard  of  living  in  no  occupation 
should  be  permanently  depressed,  we  are  led  to  inquire  whether  the 
menace  of  immigration  can  be  counteracted  by  a  better  distribution  of 
immigrants  throughout  the  country,  especially  in  agriculture,  or 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  further  restrictions  upon  the 
admission  of  foreigners. 


II.    AGRICULTURAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

TENDENCY  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  TOWARD  CITIES. 

Several  witnesses  before  the  Industrial  Commission  have  emphasized 
as  a  leading  remedy  for  such  consequences  of  immigration  as  seem  to 
be  injurious  the  undertaking  of  definite  measures  for  encouraging  immi- 
grants to  move  into  the  country  districts  and  to  follow  the  industry  of 
agriculture.  So  inviting  seem  the  proposals,  and  so  urgent  the  need 
of  a  movement  of  this  kind,  that  the  Industrial  Commission  has  made 
a  special  investigation  of  the  opportunities  for  immigrants  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  which  is  published  at  length  in  the  volume  on  immi- 
gration.* 

The  congestion  of  the  foreign  born  in  American  cities  is  brought 

> Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  492-646. 
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out  strikingly  in  the  summary  of  the  census  of  1890,  contained  also  in 
the  volume  on  immigp:^tion.  While  the  foreign  born  constitute  only 
14.4  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  our  country,  they  constitute 
more  than  twice  as  large  a  proportion — viz,  29.18  per  cent — of  the 
population  of  cities  over  25,000.  On  the  other  hand,  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, only  a  little  over  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  inhabitants 
is  of  foreign  birth.  In  three  cities — New  York,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco — the  foreign-born  population  exceeds  40  per  cent.  Eighteen 
of  the  28  great  cities  have  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  population 
foreign  born. 

The  consequences  of  this  congestion  of  the  foreign  bom  in  cities 
presents  serious  problems,  not  only  in  industrial  and  social  life  but 
also  in  municipal  government.  Their  natural  clannishness  in  many 
cases,  their  ignorance  of  the  English  language,  and  their  unfamiliarity 
with  American  institutions  make  the  municipal  problems  of  the 
United  States  especially  trying;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  small 
propoilions  in  the  rural  districts  indicate  directly  a  possible  remedy. 

REASONS   FOR  TENDENCIT  TOWARD  CITIES. 

The  reasons  for  the  tendency  of  the  foreign  bom  to  cities  are  not  far 
to  seek.  They  arc  found,  first,  in  the  general  movement  of  all  mod- 
em industrial  peoples  toward  urlmn  life — a  movement  quite  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  people  themselves.  But  this  movement  is 
still  more  striking  in  the  c^ase  of  the  immigmnt,  since  the  majority  of 
those  who  come  to  this  countrv  have  been  farmera  or  farm  laborers  in 
their  European  homes,  and  even  those  who  state  their  oi^cupation  as 
simply  lalx)rers  are,  to  a  large  extent,  farm  laborers.  Coming  to  a 
strange  country,  they  bring  with  them  the  memories  of  the  hardships 
and  oppressions  of  rui*al  life  from  which  the}"  are  struggling  to  escape. 
They  find  in  American  cities  employment  directly  after  arrival,  or 
they  find  the  agencies  that  conduct  them  to  the  large  works  of  con- 
struction and  internal  improvement  carried  on  by  contractors  and  cor- 
porations in  the  interior. 

They  bring  with  them  the  European  custom  of  linng  in  villages  and 
going  out  in  the  daytime  to  the  farms,  even  to  a  considerable  distance, 
for  their  agricultural  work.  In  this  country  they  are  confronted  by 
the  isolation  of  the  farmer  who  lives,  not  in  thesQ  larm  colonies,  but 
on  his  own  separate  homestead.  They  lack  the  money  necessary  to 
pay  railroad  fare  or  to  purchase  a  small  farm,  and  are  compelled  to 
seek  immediate  employment.  In  the  cities  they  feel  greater  confidence 
in  view  of  possible  misfortune,  because  they  can  fall  back  on  friends 
oi  on  public  charities — hospitals  and  the  like.  They  are  ignorant  of 
the  native  language,  and  they  crave  the  society  of  their  own  race. 
Moreover,  the  money  wages  of  farm  la]K)rers  are  very  low  compared 
with  wages  in  the  cities  or  on  public  works,  and  where,  as  is  the  case 
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with  immigrants,  the  laborer  is  anxious  not  so  much  for  the  good  board 
and  lodging  which  are  a  part  of  his  wages  in  the  countr}'^  as  for  the 
money  which  he  can  save  from  his  earnings  by  a  low  standard  of  liv- 
ing, he  prefers  the  immediate  returns  of  city  employment. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the  green 
immigrant  shall  seek  a  rural  life  in  America.  The  most  that  can  be 
expected  is  that,  after  having  through  industry  and  thrift  saved  a 
small  competence  from  his  earnings  in  urban  and  allied  employments, 
and  having  learned  the  English  language  and  American  methods  of 
business,  he  may  be  induced  to  see  the  greater  advantages  of  an 
independent  livelihood  in  the  country.  Even  at  the  present  time 
those  nationalities  which  incline  to  farm  la]x>r,  like  the  Scandinavians, 
have  but  little  difficulty  in  finding  agricultural  employment  through 
friends  and  employment  agencies.  These  are  the  nationalities  which 
do  not  congest  in  cities  and  for  whom  there  is  no  problem  of  agri- 
cultural distribution.  Other  nationalities,  like  the  Italians,  whose 
presence  in  the  cities  in  large  numbers  is  a  serious  problem,  are  not 
sought  by  farmers. 

m 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  small  farmer  and  farm  laborer 
from  Europe,  when  once  he  has  transfered  himself  to  American  farm- 
ing, becomes  remarkably  successful.  Comparing  the  condition  of  those 
Italians  and  Bohemians  who  have  l)ecome  farm  proprietors  in  the 
newer  sections,  or  in  the  South,  or  on  almndoned  farms,  with  the  con- 
ditions of  their  own  races  in  the  cities,  the  superiority  of  the  farm  life 
is  unquestionable.  Not  only  in  health  and  independence  is  their  con- 
dition improved,  but,  above  all,  the  outlook  for  their  children  is 
brighter.  As  already  stated,  the  children  of  immigrants  in  cities  are 
insubordinate  and  are  led  into  excesses,  and  on  this  account  they  fur- 
nish a  larger  proportion  of  offenders  than  any  other  class  of  the  popu- 
lation. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  farming  districts  they  develop  into 
self-reliant,  industrious,  and  successful  citizens. 

The  foreign  farmer  also  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  develop  forms  of  agri- 
culture which  in  America  are  neglected,  viz,  diversified  and  intensive 
farming.  Coming  from  a  crowded  country,  where  the  land  is  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  he  brings  with  him  the  careful  methods  which  restore 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  at  the  same  time  that  they  produce  large  crops. 
It  can  not  be  said  that  the  foreigner  as  a  farmer  is  more  progressive 
than  the  American.  Indeed,  perhaps,  he  is  less  so,  since  he  contents 
himself  in  substituting  hard  work  and  long  hours  for  the  machinery 
in  which  the  American  invests.  Nor  is  he  so  readily  open  to  the 
instruction  to  be  derived  from  agricultural  publications,  the  work  of 
experiment  stations,  and  farmers's  institutes,  which  have  spread  their 
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influence  among  Americans  with  great  success  in  recent  3'ears.  But 
this  defect  is  gradually  removed  in  course  of  time;  at  any  i^ate,  in  those 
localities  where  foreign-born  farmers  have  settled  the  Americans  have 
learned  important  lessons  from  their  example. 

Opportunities  for  immigrants  upon  farms  depend  largely  upon  the 
diflferent  kinds  of  farming  which  are  open  to  them.  "Ordinary'  farm- 
ing "  offers  less  opportunity*  for  steady  employment  than  truck  farm- 
ing, and  nmch  less  than  dairy  farming  or  stock  raising,  and  especially' 
sugar-ljeet  cultivation.  American  farming  is  not  conducted  on  a  large 
or  corporate  scale,  like  manufactures  or  transportation.  The  farmer 
is  himself  usually  a  workingman,  and  when,  in  ordinary  farming,  he 
reaches  the  position  where  he  can  afford  to  hire  a  laborer,  he  prefers 
often  to  rent  his  farm  and  to  move  to  town.  As  a  farm  laborer,  there- 
fore, in  ordinary  farming,  the  immigrant  is  not  able  to  find  steady 
employment.  He  is  needed  by  the  farmer  only  in  the  summer  and  the 
har^'^esting  season.  Neither  is  there  as  large  an  opportunity  for  his 
wife  and  children  to  assist  in  contributing  to  the  family  income  as  is 
the  case  in  his  city  home. 

This  is  not  true  to  so  gvesi  an  extent  in  the  case  of  truck  farming 
and  fruit  growing,  and  much  less  so  in  dairy  farming,  or  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  stock  raising  is  a  considerable  share  of  farming. 
In  order  that  agriculture  may  furnish  an  opening  for  the  w^e-earaer 
it  must  be  developed  along  the  lines  that  will  furnish  winter  em- 
ployment, or  at  least  a  home  and  living  expenses  through  the  winter. 
The  fact  that  these  forms  of  intensive  and  winter  farming  are  develop- 
ing more  rapidly  than  general  faiming  makes  it  possible  to  find  in  them, 
as  years  go  by,  an  increasing  opportunity  for  immigrant  wage-earners. 

A  somewhat  different  obstacle  stands  in  the  way  of  the  immigrants 
as  farm  tenants.  The  tenant  is  usually  required  to  have  capital  enough 
to  furnish  tools  and  farm  implements,  although  this  practice  varies 
widely  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  He  can  rent  on  shares,  one- 
third  to  one-half  crop,  or  he  can  rent  by  cash  payment.  The  tenant 
system  where  it  has  spread  is  not  conducive  to  progressive  agriculture, 
and,  while  some  classes  of  foreigners  are  considered  desirable  tenants, 
it  is  because  of  their  thrift  and  industry  rather  than  their  progressive- 
ness.  The  sugar-beet  industry  as  at  present  conducted  by  corporations 
offers  the  most  favorable  opening  for  immigmnt^  as  tenants.  The 
farmer  is  furnished  with  a  few  acres  of  ground  on  which  he  can  grow 
his  own  produce  in  addition  to  the  sugar  beet,  which  he  cultivates  for 
the  corporation.  In  this  particular  kind  of  farming  the  American  is 
not  at  all  suitable,  since  he  refuses  to  submit  himself  to  the  patient  and 
wearisome  work  of  cultivating  the  beet. 

It  is  as  farm  owners  that  the  principal  opportunity  exists  for  for- 
eigners, and  it  is  in  this  line  that  they  have  made  their  successes  in 
this  country.     Even  the  Italian,  who  as  yet  shows  but  little  inclination 
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to  agriculture  in  America,  has  achieved  remarkable  success  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  and  it  seems  a  paradox  that  while  the  Italian  farmer  of 
Argentina  is  a  prosperous  competitor  of  the  American  wheat  grower, 
the  Italian  in  North  America  seems  to  prefer  to  dwell  in  cities,  though 
in  comparative  poverty. 

The  Jewish  race  shows  the  least  aptitude  for  agriculture.  All  others 
have  qualities  highly  suited  for  success  in  that  line.  Owing  to  their 
lower  standard  of  living  and  their  knowledge  of  intensive  farming  they 
are  able  to  take  up  the  less  desirable  farms  of  New  England,  or  the 
cut-over  ground  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  or  the  exhausted  lands 
of  the  South  and  develop  them  into  successful  farms.  There  is,  how- 
ever, but  little  or  no  opportunity  in  those  older  sections  where  farm- 
ing land  has. attained  considerable  value.  But  in  these  outer  sections 
it  is  possible  for  the  foreigner  with  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  dol- 
lars in  his  possession  to  become,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  inde- 
pendent and  relatively  well  to  do.  It  must  be  noted  that  to  reach 
this  result  requires  the  ability  to  work  without  oversight,  ability  to 
manage  his  business,  and  to  market  his  products.  These  qualities  do 
not  largely  exist  in  the  recent  immigrant,  but  must  be  acquired  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  following  his  landing,  during  which  he  is  saving 
from  his  earnings  the  competence  needed  to  engage  in  agriculture.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  farms  can  be  purchased  on  payments,  and 
the  prospective  owner  can  work  at  wages  in  the  neighborhood.  This 
is  not  true  in  the  South,  where  the  competition  of  negro  labor  has 
reduced  wages  to  the  lowest  point. 

METHODS  OF  PROMOTING  DISTRIBUTION. 

From  these  conditions  it  follows  that  the  agricultural  distribution  of 
immigrants  can  not  be  successfully  undertaken  as  a  problem  of  immi- 
gration; rather  is  it  a  problem  of  attracting  to  the  country  those  who 
have  already  resided  in  cities  and  have  shown  enough  ability  and 
energy  to  lay  by  a  considerable  sum  from  their  earnings.  It  is  this 
class  that  is  desired  by  railroad  companies  and  land  companies  which 
are  developing  the  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  country.  The 
experience  of  nearly  all  the  agricultural  colonies  which  have  been 
aided  by  philanthropic  agencies  is  disastrous.^  Only  those  farmers 
succeed  who  appreciate  the  need  of  depending  on  their  own  earnings 
and  their  own  exertions.  For  this  reason  any  extensive  project  for 
agriculturalizing  the  foreign  born,  to  be  directly  a  benefit,  must  not 
be  limited  to  the  foreign  born,  but  must  be  general  in  its  scope.  The 
problem  is  really  the  large  problem  of  increasing  the  attractiveness  of 
agriculture  in  general,  and  counteracting  the  drift  of  population 
toward  cities.  This  being  so,  the  first  condition  to  be  encouraged  is 
the  increasing  profitableness  of  agriculture  itself  through  higher  prices 
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and  nearer  markets,  and  whatever  other  advantageH  are  necessary  to 
fo0ter  this  great  branch  of  industry. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  in  existence  certain  governmental  agen- 
cies which  might  readily  be  directed  toward  specific  measures  in 
inaugurating  a  movement  to  the  country.  Anything  resembling 
financial  aid  is  out  of  the  question,  since  it  tends  to  suppress  those 
qualities  in  the  future  farmer  upon  which  his  success  depends.  All 
that  can  possibly  be  undertaken  in  a  governmental  way  is  of  the  char- 
acter of  an  educational  eflfort  or  of  an  Intelligence  bureau.  It  is,  for 
example,  desirable  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  people  in  general 
that  there  be  a  systematic  and  frequent  report  on  conditions  of  employ- 
ment and  wages  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  all  industries.  This 
properly  belongs  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  in  the  form  of  a 
monthly  bulletin  like  those  which  are  now  published  by  similar 
departments  in  Massachusetts,  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand,  and  else- 
where. While  the  necessary  corps  of  correspondents  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  country  and  the  publhcation  of  a  bulletin  for  free  dis- 
tribution would  involve  much  expense,  yet  the  results  would  certainly 
be  commensurate.  A  bulletin  of  this  character,  fumbhed  to  libraries, 
periodicals,  employment  agencies,  trade  unions,  etc.,  would  benefit 
the  working  people  in  general,  and  the  immigrant  laborer  in  company 
with  the  others. 

A  staff  of  correspondents  already  exists  for  the  application  of  this 
measure  to  agricultural  employment.  In  every  township  and  county 
of  agricultural  importance  the  official  crop  reporters  furnish  to  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  their  estimates  of  crop  con- 
ditions. They  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  at  the  same  time  statements 
regarding  the  opportunities  for  labor  and  the  wages  paid. 

An  example  of  what  might  be  done  through  a  publication  of  this 
kind  may  be  gathered  from  the  tables  prepared  for  the  Industrial 
Commission  in  the  volume  on  immigration,  wherein  are  shown  for  each 
State  the  kinds  of  farming,  the  per  cent  of  laborers  employed  through- 
out the  year,  the  opportunities  for  married  men  as  farm  laborers,  the 
opportunities  for  women  and  children,  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages, 
and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  wages  in  recent  years.  A  monthly 
bulletin  containing  information  of  this  character,  corrected  for  each 
issue,  would  seem  to  be  a  proper  measure  of  governmental  interest 
without  at  the  same  time  incurring  the  criticism  of  paternalism. 

The  foregoing  recommendation  applies  to  wage-earners  for  whom, 
as  already  stated,  the  agricultural  demand  is  limited.  Not  until  more 
diversified  farming,  and  that  which  provides  employment  in  the  winter, 
is  developed  will  this  feature  yield  its  principal  advantages. 

More  important  as  a  means  of  cooperating  with  a  movement  from 
the  city  to  the  country  is  such  assistance  as  could  be  given  to  those 
who  have  saved  from  their  earnings  in  the  city  and  are  seeking  profit- 
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able  openings  in  the  countiy.  For  the  aid  of  this  class  of  home- 
seekers  there  exists  at  the  present  time  only  advertising  agencies  of 
land  companies  and  railroad  companies.  The  home-seeker  has  no 
authentic  knowledge  that  the  statements  made  by  these  solicitors  rep- 
resent the  actual  conditions  to  which  he  is  invited  to  subject  himself. 
Unquestionably  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  cheap  lands  throughout 
the  country  which  would  prove  attractive  to  this  class  of  intending 
fanners,  provided  they  could  insure  themselves  of  the  truth  of  the 
representations. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  a  bureau  be  established  at  Ellis  Island  for 
the  infonnation  of  immigrants  relative  to  the  resources  and  opportu- 
nities of  various  parts  of  the  country.  While  such  a  bureau  would 
probably  be  of  no  value  whatever,  for  reasons  above  stated,  it  is  likely 
that  a  Government  exhibit,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Labor,  located  in  the  leading 
cities,  under  charge  of  the  proper  officials,  displaying  the  resources 
and  authenticating  the  .experiences  of  pioneers,  would  prove  of  great 
7alue. 

Certain  railwa)^  companies  occupy  a  somewhat  similar  position  in 
their  efforts  to  attract  inmiigration  to  the  lands  of  their  respective  ter- 
ritories. The  railroad  companies  may  not  have  lands  of  their  own  to 
sell,  but  they  act  as  agents  for  such  landowners  as  care  to  cut  up  their 
holdings  and  sell  them  in  parcels  at  the  moderate  prices  approved  by 
the  land  and  industrial  agents  of  the  railroads.  State  boards  of  agri- 
culture and  of  immigration  exist  partly  for  the  same  purpose  in  a  half 
dozen  States,  and  they  are  especially  active  in  the  South.  Neither  rail- 
roads nor  State  boards  are  as  yet  equipped  to  reach  a  large  niunber  of 
prospective  purchasers,  but  with  a  Government  bureau  like  the  one 
suggested,  whereby  their  representations  could  be  authenticated  by 
officials  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  they  would  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  make  use  of  the  bureau,  and  could  thereby  expand  widely 
the  range  of  their  solicitations. 

The  location  of  a  bureau  of  this  kind  in  New  York  City  at  some 
central  spot  would  prove  of  special  value  to  those  immigrants  who 
remain  at  that  port  for  a  time  after  landing.  Each  bureau,  in  what- 
ever city,  should  be  located  in  that  portion  of  the  city  where  the 
working  people  reside,  and  not  in  Jthe  uptown  quarters.  Among  the 
features  which  would  prove  particularly  useful  would  be  the  cata- 
logues of  untilled  farms  such  as  are  now  issued  by  the  Boards  of 
Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  New 
Hampshire;  also  the  reports  of  the  Immigration  and  Agricultural 
Conmdi^ions  of  States  like  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  others, 
which  are  making  efforts  to  attract  immigrants.  These  catalogues 
could  be  printed  in  various  languages,  and  could  be  accompanied  by 
illustrations,  wall  maps,  and  such  other  means  of  displaying  resources 
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of  localities  as  the  respective  authorities  should  find  useful.  The 
bureau  would  fill  the  office  of  a  permanent  industrial  and  agricultural 
exposition  in  the  leading  cities,  and  would  be,  as  it  were,  analogous  to 
the  county  fair  of  agricultural  districts,  through  which  different  por- 
tions of  the  industrial  community  can  exchange  their  experiences  and 
present  their  respective  attractions.  The  authentications  of  the  sev- 
eral representations  from  diflferent  sections  and  interested  advertisers 
would  be  made  through  the  thousands  of  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  are  already  located  in  every  township  of  agricultural 
importance  and  who  are  the  leading  and  best-informed  citizens  of  their 
section.  The  chief  of  each  bureau  would  necessarilv  be  an  officer  of 
high  standing,  and  his  appointment  should  be  of  the  same  grade  as 
that  of  the  postmasters  of  leading  cities  or  the  collectors  of  cus- 
toms. With  the  cx)operation  of  the  Commissioners  of  Immigration 
immigrants  would  be  directed  to  these  bureaus  for  such  information 
as  they  desire  regarding  opportunities  for  employment  and  settlement. 
The  bulletins  of  employment,  suggested  in  a  preceding  paragraph, 
would  be  distributed  at  this  center,  and  such  employment  agencies  as 
should  be  authorized  could  find  here  their  offices.  It  is  believed  that 
in  this  way  various  nationalities  of  immigrants,  seeing  that  agricul- 
ture in  the  United  States  offers  a  dignified  position  and  a  prosperous 
future,  would  find  their  old  instincts  for  agriculture  aroused  and 
would  turn  again  under  new  and  free  conditions  to  that  industry  which 
in  their  former  home  was  their  means  of  livelihood. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  for  educational  effoils  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  toward  increasing  the  movement  from  cities  to 
the  agricultural  sections  are  based,  as  already  stated,  on  the  idea  that 
an  effort  of  this  kind  would  prove  of  advantage  to  all  classes  in  the 
cities,  and  not  merely  to  immigrants.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  there 
are  reasons  to  believe  that  whatever  success  may  attend  a  project 
for  agriculturalizing  the  immigrants  will  result  simply  in  attract- 
ing more  immigrants  to  this  countrJ^  The  bulk  of  immigration 
at  the  present  time  is  induced  by  the  letters  and  prepaid  transporta- 
tion of  friends  already  here.  The  large  influx  in  times  of  prosperity 
and  the  falling  off  in  times  of  depression  are  simply  the  reflection  of 
the  opportunities  for  employment.  If  the  conge^stion  in  the  cities  is 
relieved  by  removing  the  older  immigrants,  or  if  the  Government  finds 
new  employment  for  fresh  immigrants  in  the  country,  the  word  will 
be  carried  at  once  by  thousands  of  letters  to  Europe  and  Asia. 

Immigration  will  increase  proportionately. to  the  new  opportunities, 
just  as  it  increases  when  prosperity  follows  depression.  If  agricul- 
tural distribution  be  undertaken  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  pressure 
of  immigrants  in  the  congested  cities  and  occupations,  it  will  fail  of  its 
purpose,  because  the  populations  of  Europe  are  competent  to  fill  what- 
ever new  openings  may   be  created.     Agricultural  distribution  is 
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desirable  on  its  own  account  and  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  people, 
but  unless  added  restrictions  on  inunigration  are  enacted  it  will  prob- 
ably result  only  in  a  more  rapid  displacement  of  older  immigrants  by 
newcomers  in  the  congested  occupations. 

III    IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION. 

A  discussion  of  the  legislation  necessary  to  restrict  immigration 
within  desirable  limits  must  consider,  first,  the  amendments  to  existing 
laws  which  are  needed  to  make  them  more  effective  on  the  principles 
already  laid  down,  and,  second,  the  addition  of  new  restrictions  not 
contemplated  in  existing  laws. 

GENERAL  REVISION  AND  CODIFICATION   OF  EXISTING 

LAWS. 

Evidence  taken  by  the  Industrial  Commission  demonstrates  con- 
clusively that  the  existing  laws  restricting  immigration  are  weak  at 
many  points,  and  that  they  furnish  many  loopholes  for  evasion.  The 
laws  have  been  enacted  at  various  times  within  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  there  has  never  been  a  codification.  There  are,  therefore, 
overlappings,  inconsistencies,  ambiguities,  and  conflicts  of  authority. 
At  some  points  these  weaknesses  can  be  remedied  without  introducing 
B.ny  new  principles  of  exclusion,  while  at  others  it  might  be  held  that 
the  remedies  proposed  are  really  innovations.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  a  number  of  administrative  improvements  could  be  introduced 
which  would  simplify  the  operations  of  the  law  and  make  more  effective 
the  exclusion  of  those  classes  already  intended  to  be  excluded. 
Officials  and  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Inunigration  have  called 
the  attention  of  the  Industrial  Commission  to  various  improvements 
which  might  be  made  in  this  direction.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  wording  is  often  such  as  to  render  the  plain  intent  of  the  law  inef- 
fective. For  example,  it  is  pointed  out  that,  according  to  the  act  of 
1891  excluding  ^'persons  suffering  from  a  loathsome  or  a  dangerous 
contagious  disease,'^  the  Department  can  not  exclude  a  person  suffering 
from  a  loathsome  disease  without  at  the  same  time  proving  that  it  is 
contagious.  Consequently,  it  is  recommended  that  the  word  "from" 
be  inserted  after  the  words  "loathsome  or,"  so  that  it  should  read 
"persons  suffering  from  a  loathsome  or  from  a  dangerous  contagious 
disease."  Persons  afflicted  with  these  diseases  and  belonging  to  the 
European  beggar  class  are  coming  here  under  conditions  which  pre- 
vent the  authorities  from  sustaining  the  contention  that  they  are 
likely  to  become  public  charges,  whereas  they  could  be  excluded  on 
the  ground  of  a  loathsome,  though  not  necessarily  contagious,  disease. 

Again,  the  law  of  1891  excludes  "all  idiots,  insane  persons,  pau- 
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pers,  or  persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge."  The  word  "  or," 
between  paupers  and  persons,  is  interpreted  by  legal  authority  as  ren- 
dering it  illegal  to  exclude  idiots  and  insane  pei*sons  per  ae^  the  only 
ground  on  which  they  can  be  deported  being  that  they  are  likely  to 
become  a  public  charge.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  word 
^'  or  "  be  omitted,  so  that  there  will  be  no  question  as  to  the  authority 
to  deport  idiots  and  insane  persons,  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  their 
becoming  public  charges,  but  on  the  ground  of  their  idiocy  and 
insanity. 

Again,  section  10  of  the  law  of  1891  requires  the  deportation  imme- 
diately of  all  aliens  who  may  unlawfully  come  to  the  United  States, 
and  under  this  clause  it  has  been  construed  that  a  minor  child,  the 
member  of  a  large  family,  shall  be  deported  immediately,  even  though 
no  ground  can  be  found  on  which  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family;  and  the  law  does  not  give  power  to  deport  the 
mother  or  guardian  to  take  care  of  the  child.  It  is  recomimended, 
therefore,  that  in  such  cases  the  alien  minor  child,  otherwise  entitled 
to  land,  but  who  is  suifering  from  a  loathsome  or  contagious  disease 
of  a  curable  character,  should  be  detained  in  hospital,  at  the  expense 
of  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  vessel  or  of  the  transportation  company, 
until  such  child  shall  have  recovered  from  said  disease. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  proposed  amendments  of  an  administra- 
tive character,  but  enough  to  plainly  indicate  the  need  of  a  codification 
and  revision  of  the  immigration  laws  as  they  stand  with  reference  to 
perfecting  their  administrative  details  and  correcting  ambiguous  or 
imperfect  wording.  In  or4er  to  present  to  the  Congress  a  carefully 
considered  codification  and  revision  of  the  immigration  laws,  especially 
in  relation  to  their  administration,  the  Industrial  Commission  has  held 
a  series  of  conferences  with  immigration  officials,  and  has  drafted  a 
bill  which  is  submitted  on  pages  1013-1020, 

IMMIGRATION  THROUGH  CANADA. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  serious  loophole  in  the  law  is  the  immigration 
of  Europeans  and  Asiatics  through  Canada.  This  occurs  in  two  sepa- 
rate directions,  first,  immigrants  who  are  manifested  to  Canadian  ports, 
destined  for  the  United  States;  and  secondly,  immigrants  manifested  to 
Canadian  interior  points,  intending  surreptitiously  to  cross  over  the 
border.  In  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  the  inspection  and  deporta- 
tion of  immigrants  at  the  seaports  of  the  United  States  immigrants  have 
come  in  increasing  numbers  by  way  of  these  two  means  of  evasion. 
Those  coming  to  Canadian  seaports  are  inspected  at  those  ports  by 
United  States  inspectors  under  a  voluntary  agreement  with  the  steam- 
ship companies.    To  each  immigrant  admitted  by  the  inspectors  is  given 
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a  certificate  which  is  accepted  by  the  immigration  commissioner  at  the 
American  entry,  and  the  railway  companies  carrying  passengers  from 
Canadian  ports  to  the  American  side  agree  to  refuse  to  sell  tickets  to  those 
who  have  not  received  said  certificates.  Steamship  companies  also  agree 
to  deport  them.  The  entire  provision  is  largely  a  dead  letter,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  Government  does  not  have  legal  author- 
ity to  arrest  the  debarred  immigrants  on  Canadian  soil  and  conduct 
them  to  the  steamship.  Furthermore,  tickets  are  purchased  by  third 
parties  from  the  railway  companies,  and  should  an  immigrant  without 
a  certificate  be  arrested  at  the  American  border  there  is  no  legal  au- 
thority to  ca-rry  him  across  Canadian  territory  and  place  him  upon  the 
steamship  that  has  brought  him  to  the  Canadian  port. 

Far  more  serious,  however,  is  the  manifesting  of  immigrants  to  a 
Canadian  interior  point  with  the  intention  of  forwarding  them  across 
the  border,  and  thus  escaping  inspection.  In  this  way  United  States  in- 
spectors at  the  Canadian  ports  have  no  authority  whatever,  even  under 
the  voluntary  agreement  of  the  steamship  and  railway  companies,  since 
the  immigrant  is  apparently  destined  to  Canada  and  not  to  the  United 
States.  If  he  afterwards  makes  his  way  across  the  border  and  is 
arrested  by  the  United  States  commissioner,  he  can  not  be  deported 
through  Canada,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  legal  authority.  If  he  is 
arrested,  he  can  only  be  sent  to  a  port  of  the  United  States  and  de- 
ported to  the  country  whence  he  came  at  the  expense  of  the  immi- 
grant fund.  If  he  is  sent  back  to  Canada  he  can  very  easily  find  his 
way  back  across  the  border  at  some  point  along  the  3,(X)0  miles  of  unin- 
spected frontier.  It  is  abundantly  demonstrated  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  infirm  people  who  come  to  us,  the  aliens  who  drift  into  our 
institutions,  come  by  way  of  Canada.  In  this  surreptitious  manner 
immigrants  who  have  been  rejected  at  American  ports  have  after- 
wards been  found  on  the  streets  of  New  York  City,  having  returned 
to  this  country  through  the  Canadian  entrance.  The  immigrant  au- 
thorities have  endeavored  to  adopt  a  system  of  inspection  at  European 
ports  under  agreement  with  steamship  companies  running  to  Canadian 
ports;  but  as  the  inspection  depends  solely  upon  the  consent  and  co- 
operation of  the  steamship  companies  and  has  no  legal  binding  force, 
it  has  proved  an  entire  failure,  and  even  a  disadvantage  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  immigration  laws.  It  is  well  known  also  that  large  num- 
bers of  Chinese  immigrants  find  their  way  across  the  Canadian  and 
Mexican  borders. 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  the  present  methods  of  protecting  the 
Canadian  and  Mexican  frontiers  from  European  and  Asiatic  immigra- 
tion, it  appears  that  the  only  effective  means  would  be  the  designation 
of  exclusive  ports  of  entry  along  these  boundary  lines  through  which 
alone  aliens  should  be  admitted,  and  providing  that  all  aliens  who 
should  enter  through  other  points  along  said  boundary  lines  should  be 
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deemed  violators  of  tbe  law  and  subject  to  deportation,  and  that  in 
order  to  cany  this  provision  into  effect  the  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration  should  be  authorized  to  employ  an  adequate  police  force 
of  inspectors  to  guard  the  entire  boundary. 

A  bill  drafted  upon  the  lines  thus  laid  down  and  providing  for 
exclusive  ports  of  entry  was  introduced  by  Senator  Fairbanks  on  May 
19«  1900«  the  main  section  of  which  reads  as  below.  The  provisions  of 
the  bill  do  not  apply  to  citizens  of  Canada  or  Mexico,  or  those  who 
have  resided  in  those  countries  two  years  or  more.  Naturally  the 
deportation  of  immigrants  arrested  in  violation  of  this  law«  if  enacted, 
would  take  place,  not  by  sending  them  through  Canada,  but  by  con- 
ducting them  to  American  ports  and  meeting  the  expense  of  their 
deportation  from  the  iuunigrant  fund.  The  expense  of  this  system  of 
policing  3,000  miles  of  territory  would  undoubtedly  be  great,  and 
would  require  an  increase  in  the  head  tax  of  probably  f  1  for  each 
immigrant  Such  an  increase  is  not  objectionable  and  is  not  restrict- 
ive, and  even  a  larger  head  tax  might  well  be  collected  if  necessary  to 
make  the  restrictive  legislation  effective. 

[S.  47^  Fifty-sixth  Congrea^  fiist  anBioii.] 

A  BOX  pioTidiii^  for  the  designati<«  oi  ports  of  entry  for  aliens  altmg  the  boandaiT  line  between 

the  Umted  States  and  foreign  oootigiioiis  territory. 

Be  a  macUd  by  the  Senate  and  Honff  of  Rq[>rf»eniatiref  of  the  (Jniied  SUtia  of  America 
in  Cougretm  oftemhled.  That  the  Cominiaeioner-Oeneral  of  ImmigiatioD  be,  and  lie 
hereby  is,  directed  to  name  certain  points  along  the  boondary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  contiguous  territory,  and  to  increase^  diminish,  or  other- 
wise change,  as  may  appear  to  him  necessary  from  time  to  time,  the  points  so  desig- 
nated, which  shall  be  the  sole  ports  of  entry  to  the  United  States  for  all  aliens  not 
citizens  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  the  Republic  of  Mexico  or  residents  of  either 
of  said  coontries  for  at  least  two  years  prior  to  their  emigration  to  the  United  States; 
and  all  aliens  who  shall  enter  through  other  points  along  said  boondary  lines  than 
the  points  so  designated  shall  be  deemed  to  be  here  in  violation  of  law  and  sabject 
to  deportation  as  by  law  provided;  and  the  Conmiiadoner<jeneral  of  Immigration 
is  forthermore  authorized  and  directed  to  establish  immigrant  stations  at  the  ports 
of  entry  so  designated,  to  erect,  or  acquire  the  use  by  lease,  of  soch  buildings  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  providing  aceonmiodations  for  inspectioa  and  other 
officers  appointed  to  enforce  the  immigration  laws,  incloduig  this  Act,  and  to  establish 
and  enforce  such  nilt^  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  purposes*  indicated  herein. 

METHODS  OF  IXSPECTIOX. 

BETTER  ENTt>KMATIOX   FOR  INSPBCTOR8- 

There  Ls  a  general  agreement  among  the  officials  of  the  inmiigratioii 
service  that  the  powers  of  the  inspectors  in  examining  immigrants 
and  in  securing  information  upon  which  they  shall  base  their  decisions 
are  inadequate.  In  the  first  place,  the  information  famished  on  the 
fests  made  out  by  the  steamship  companies  does  not  cover  all  of 
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the  points  upon  which  information  is  desired.  With  this  in  view,  the 
Immigration  Investigating  Commission  of  1895  proposed  that  the  fol- 
lowing additional  questions  should  be  inserted  in  the  manifests  of  the 
steamship  companies:  "Has  the  intending  immigrant  been  in  the 
United  States  before?  If  so,  how  many  times?  How  much  money- 
did  he  bring  each  time?  How  much  money  did  he  carry  back  each 
time?  Does  his  family  accompany  him?  If  not,  has  he  a  family  in 
Europe,  and  how  many  constitute  his  family,  and  what  is  their  condi- 
tion of  health?  Does  he  intend  to  send  for  his  family  later?  Is  any 
member  of  his  family  likely  to  be  excluded  by  the  immigration  laws  of 
the  United  States?  If  so,  why?  Has  he  any  property  in  the  country 
whence  he  comes?  If  so,  what  is  its  value? "  Also  the  twelfth  ques- 
tion in  the  present  manifest  is  recommended  to  be  changed  so  that 
information  shall  be  given  not  only  as  to  whether  the  immigrant  has 
paid  his  own  passage,  but  requiring  him  also  to  name  the  corporation, 
society,  municipality,  government,  or  person  who  has  paid  the  passage. 
The  thirteenth  question  should  be  amended  so  as  to  enable  the  inspect- 
ors to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  money  which  the  immigrant 
brings.  At  present  they  are  permitted  to  ask  only  whether  he  has 
^0  or  less.  If  more  than  $30,  no  further  information  is  permissible, 
but  if  less  than  ^0  the  exact  amount  can  be  inquired  into.  The  fol- 
lowing question  is  also  suggested  for  addition  to  the  manifest:  "Has 
he  ever  been  a  member  of  an  anarchist  group  or  organization,  or  has 
he  ever  affiliated  with  such  group  or  organization? " 

CABIN  PASSENGERS. 

It  is  noticeable  that  cabin  passengers  are  much  less  carefully  inspected 
than  steerage  passengers,  and  that  in  their  case  the  manifests  made 
out  by  the  steamship  company  on  the  European  side  and  sworn  to  by 
the  emigrant  are  dispensed  with.  There  is  no  justification  for  this 
distinction,  since  the  law  applies  equally  to  cabin  passengers  and 
steerage  passengers.  All  who  are  aliens  are  legally  required  to  be 
manifested;  but  owing  to  the  greater  influence  of  cabin  passengers 
and  their  dislike  to  be  called  into  an  office  and  to  answer  the  personal 
questions  laid  down  in  the  manifests,  the  application  of  the  law  in  their 
case  IS  not  observed.  The  significance  of  this  exemption  will  appear 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1901  there  were,  besides  the  487,918 
immigrants,  74,960  aliens  who  came  as  cabin  passengers,  making  the 
total  alien  immigration  of  that  year  actually  562,868,  which  is  nearly 
15  per  cent  higher  than  it  is  usually  considered  to  be,  taking  into 
account  solely  the  steerage  passengers.  The  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Lnmigration  for  1900,  referring  to  this  class  of  cabin 
passengers,  says: 

The  chief  distinction  between  the  two  classes  reported  being  the  fact  that  the  last 
mentioned  were  of  a  more  prosperous,  and,  according  to  social  standards,  of  a  better 
position  than  the  former,  and  traveling  in  a  cabin  instead  of  the  steerage.    From  a 
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practical  point  of  view,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  diseased  persons,  contract 
laborers,  immoral  persons,  etc.,  would  be  any  less  objectionable  additions  to  our 
population,  or  that  they  are  excepted  from  the  general  prohibitory  provisions  of  the 
immigration  laws  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  being  supplied  with  more  money 
than  the  steerage  passengers.  As  hereinbefore  stated,  the  distinction  that  has  grown 
up  in  practice  of  making  an  examination  of  cabin  passengers  only  in  exceptional 
cases  is  based  upon  a  narrow  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  immigration  laws,  and 
one  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  our  form  of  government, 
laws,  and  institutions,  and  is  one  that,  for  both  sentimental  and  practical  reasons, 
should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  careful  and  impartial  examination  of  all  aliens 
seeking  admission  to  this  country. 

In  view  of  the  objections  and  influence  of  the  cabin  passengers,  it 
has  been  proposed  that  a  certain  concession  be  made  to  them,  and  that 
the  questions  contained  in  the  manifests  should  not  be  asked  at  the 
port  of  embarkation,  but  should  be  asked  on  board  ship.  Says  Commis- 
sioner-General Powderly:  * 

It  could  be  arranged  to  have  a  slip  of  paper  containing  questions  and  stating  the 
reasons  why  they  are  asked  handed  to  each  passenger,  so  that  before  he  went  to  the 
purser  to  make  his  statement  he  should  know  what  it  meant. 

This  can  not  at  present  be  carried  out  under  the  law,  and  an  amend- 
ment tx)  that  effect  is  proposed  by  the  Commissioner. 

PERJUKT. 

A  defect  in  the  existing  law  is  the  failure  to  provide  punishment  not 
only  for  immigrants  but  also  for  all  others  who  testify  falsely  in  the 
presence  of  the  inspector.  In  the  present  practice  there  is  no  hin- 
drance to  witnesses  who  are  not  immigrants  making  any  sort  of  a 
statement  and  doing  it  with  safet}'  and  impunity.  The  Immigmtion 
Investigating  Commission  recommends  as  follows: 

False  testimony  given  under  oath  before  the  board  of  special  inquiry  in  the  behalf 
of  detained  immigrants,  made  willfully  and  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  admission 
of  the  retained  immigrants,  shall  constitute  perjury;  and  if  any  person  or  persons  shall 
knowingly  or  willfully  allow  such  perjury  to  be  committed  every  person  so  offending 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  subornation  of  perjury,  and  shall  on  conviction  be  fined 
not  exceeding  $100,  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both,  according  to 
the  aggravation  of  the  offense.  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  willfully  and  know- 
ingly make  a  false  affidavit  as  to  his  financial  responsibility  as  to  a  surety  upon  a  bond 
or  undertaking  given  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  admission  of  an  immigrant,  he 
shall  be  guilty  of  perjury,  and  shall  be,  on  conviction,  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing $100,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both,  according  to  the 
aggravation  of  the  effense. 

DISCRETIONARY    POWERS    OF     INSPECTORS  AND    COMMISSIONERS  OF 

IMMIGRATION. 

Various  tests  now  in  force  and  others  which  are  advocated,  such 
as  liability  to  become  a  public  charge,  head  tax,  educational  test,  and  so 

^  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  p.  38. 
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on,  are  designed  to  set  a  rigid  standard  for  admission,  which  shall 
be  as  little  as  possible  open  to  the  discretion  of  the  immigration 
inspectors.  As  an  offset  to  the  peculiar  rigidity  of  certain  proposed 
tests,  such  as  the  educational  test  and  the  restrictive  head  tax,  it  is 
proposed  that  a  different  principle  be  introduced  and  that  the  immi- 
gration inspectors  and  commissioners  be  given  larger  discretionary 
powers,  so  that  when  an  examination  of  an  immigrant  occurs  they  can 
take  into  account  combinations  of  reasons  for  exclusion  and  can  make 
up  their  minds  regarding  individual  qualifications  not  definable  in  law. 
In  this  way  it  is  proposed  that  the  commissioners  of  immigration  at 
the  various  ports  be  given  plenary  powers  to  act  according  to  their 
discretion,  subject  to  appeal  and  review  by  the  Department,  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  found  difficult  to  enact  a  precise  remedy  by  law. 
Assistant  Commissioner  McSweeney,  in  defense  of  this  proposition, 
states  that  he  does  "not  believe  in  the  plan  of  trying  to  reach  every 
little  evil  in  immigration  by  a  precise  enactment,  for  this  would  often- 
times so  bind  the  executive  officers  as  to  compel  them  to  be  unneces- 
sarily severe  in  all  cases,  whereas  their  acts  should,  in  each  particular 
case  before  them,  be  tempered  with  justice  and  mercy  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case  required."  Such  discretionary  power,  it  is  main- 
tained, would  be  preferable  to  such  rigid  tests  as  those  of  education 
and  head  tax,  which  would  necessarily  exclude  many  desirable  indi- 
viduals, but  the  educational  test,  if  not  rigidly  prescribed  in  law, 
could  nevertheless  be  taken  into  account  by  the  inspectors  at  their 
own  discretion  when  passing  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  immigrant. 
On  the  other  hand,  ceii^in  undesirable  qualities  which  can  not  always 
be  precisely  defined  in  law  could  be  taken  into  account,  such  as  im- 
morality, for  which  at  the  present  time  no  person  can  be  deported 
under  the  existing  terms  of  exclusion. 

The  objection  naturally  raised  against  the  proposition  giving  admin- 
istrative authorities  discretionary  power  is  that  in  a  country  governed 
by  well-known  laws  enacted  into  statute  the  object  is  clearly  to  define 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  individuals,  and  these  are  then  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  courts,  which  in  turn  are  guided  by  well-known 
precedents  and  which  conduct  their  hearings  by  formal  procedure. 
But  the  proposed  legislation  removes  exact  definitions  of  rights  and 
privileges  and  makes  the  general  opinions  and  prejudices  of  adminis- 
trative officers,  without  established  precedent,  the  final  arbiter  of  the 
individual's  fate. 

To  this  it  is  replied  that  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  composed  of 
the  inspectors  at  the  ports,  is  a  body  of  four  men  with  power  to  take 
oath  and  examine  the  immigrant;  that  while  their  proceedings  are  not 
technically  formal  like  those  of  a  court  of  law,  they  are  searching  and 
adequate,  considering  the  time  at  their  disposal,  and  that  an  affirmative 
decision  to  admit  requires  a  three-fourths  vote,  from  which  one  mem- 
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ber  has  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  this  account, 
it  is  maintained,  the  interests  of  the  immigrant  would  be  protected.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  questioned,  What  reason  is  there  to  suppose 
that  increased  discretion  granted  to  the  inspectors  would  bring  a  better 
enforcement  of  the  law  tihan  at  present,  when  already  their  decision 
is  not  reviewable  by  the  courts?  They  are,  indeed,  at  the  present 
time  required  to  specify,  in  excluding  an  immigrant,  the  grounds  for 
their  action,  for  example,  as  'Mikely  to  become  a  public  charge,'' 
"contract  laborer,"  etc.,  but  in  making  this  decision,  even  where 
there  is  a  combination  of  reasons  and  any  one  is  inadequate,  they 
nevertheless  exclude  the  immigrant  and  assign  the  reason  which  pre- 
dominates.    As  stated  by  Mr.  McSweeney:* 

The  fact  is  that  those  who  decide  for  the  deportation  of  the  alien  are  executive  offi- 
cers, who  value  the  evidence  before  them  different  from  the  way  a  judge  would,  and 
are  not  fettered  by  any  restriction  as  to  the  legal  import  of  testimony,  and  are  guided 
solely  by  their  consciences  and  impressions  which  arise  during  the  examination,  and 
in  this  way  reach  their  conclusions. 

This  being  the  case,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  strictness  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  as  regards  deportations,  either  with  ot*  without 
the  proposed  amendment  increasing  the  discretion  of  the  inspectors,  is 
mainly  a  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  inspectors  and  commissioners 
themselves  toward  the  policy  of  excluding  immigrants,  and  depends 
therefore  upon  the  character  of  the  men  appointed  to  enforce  the  law, 
upon  the  influences  that  surround  them,  and  upon  their  predisposition 
regarding  the  policy  of  exclusion.  It  does  not  appear,  therefor^,  that 
the  inspectors  should  be  given  greater  discretionary  powers,  but  that 
their  appointment  be  made  on  a  higher  basis  of  efficiency  and 
independence.  ^ 

CONTRACT-LABOR  LAW. 

DEPORTATION  OF  CONTRACT  LABORERS. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  enforcement  of  the  alien  contract-labor 
laws  following  the  administrative  improvements  of  1893  materially 
reduced  the  number  of  importations  of  contract  laborers,  especially  of 
those  imported  in  times  of  labor  disputes.  Gradually,  however,  in  the 
course  of  years,  the  law  has  become  less  and  less  efficient.  First, 
immigrants  already  in  the  country  are  the  main  source  of  inducements 
for  other  immigrants  to  come.  Fully  65  per  cent  of  the  immigration 
to  this  country  is  on  prepaid  tickets  and  money  sent  from  this  country 
to  £uroi)e  for  the  purchase  of  tickets,  and  these  tickets  are  furnished 
upon  the  basis  of  correspondence  from  immigrants  already  located, 
describing  their  own  success  in  finding  employment  and  good  wages 
and  telling  of  the  demand  for  labor.     In  this  way  a  continuous  agita- 

^  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  p.  79. 
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tion  is  conducted  in  European  countries  toward  migration.  In  the 
early  stages  of  immigration  from  a  given  country  the  inducement  of 
a  formal  contract  is  a  very  important  feature,  but  it  becomes  of  less 
importance  in  the  later  stages,  when  the  migration  grows  to  large 
proportions.  Secondly,  those  who  promote  migration  are  no  longer 
corporations  which  employ  labor,  but  are  importing  agencies  of  the 
several  races,  with  branches  in  their  own  country  and  in  America 
making  a  specialty  of  this  line  of  business,  furnishing  labor  to  Amer- 
ican corporations  on  order,  and  systematizing  their  arrangements  after 
a  long  experience  with  the  loopholes  in  the  restrictive  legislation. 
Foreigners  are  collected  in  companies  by  these  agencies  from  the  vil- 
lages of  Europe.  They  are  forwarded  to  the  ports  of  deportation  and 
are  coached  in  their  answers  to  be  given  to  the  American  inspectors; 
and  at  the  same  time  wholesale  bargains  and  understandings  are  made 
with  the  steamship  companies  for  their  transportation.  When  they 
land  they  are  met  by  the  American  agents,  whom  they  recognize  by 
their  secret  countersign.  They  are  then  forwarded  to  their  destina- 
tion, are  boarded  at  the  hotel  of  the  agency,  and  are  turned  over  to 
the  employing  contractors  in  the  same  way  as  would  be  done  by  an 
ordinarj'  employment  agency.  With  this  new  and  highly  developed 
plan  of  importation  it  is  practically  impossible  to  prove  a  contract. 
But  under  the  law  the  Bureau  can  not  deport  the  immigrant  unless  it 
can  prove  a  contract.  A  contract  as  interpreted  by  the  courts  does 
not  exist.  True,  the  courts  do  not  have  jurisdiction  over  deporta- 
tions^ since  the  decision  of  the  inspectors,  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  is  final.  But  so  apprehensive  are  the  inspectors 
and  the  appellate  administrative  authorities  of  excessive  power  on 
their  part  that  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  is  given  to  the  immigrant. 
Such  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  plainly  gives  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  requires  that  contract  laborers  as 
well  as  other  excluded  classes  shall  be  debarred  unless  it  is  ''aflirm- 
atively  and  satisfactorily"  shown  on  special  inquiry  that  they  "do 
not  belong"  to  any  of  the  excluded  classes.*  Immigi'ants  nearly 
always  declare  that  they  do  not  come  under  contract,  and  it  is  only  a 
very  few  who  happen  to  lack  coaching,  and  so.  make  the  mistake  of 
admitting  a  contract.  To  meet  this  new  aspect  of  the  importation  of 
contract  labor  it  is  proposed  by  various  officials  that  the  inspectors 
and  commissioners  of  immigmtion  be  given  plenary  or  discretionary 
powers.     This  topic  is  treated  under  the  preceding  head. 

ARREST  OF  IMMIGRANTS  AFTER  LANDING. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  discovering  a  contract  at  the  time  of 
immigration  makes  it  important  that  the  power  to  arrest  and  deport 
immigrants  subsequeni  to  landing  shall  be  exercised  with  enei-gy  dur- 

•  Act  October  19,  1888,  sec.  7; 
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ing  a  period  long  enough  to  accomplish  the  results  desired.  Under 
the  existing  law  the  Secretar}'^  of  the  Treasury  has  power,  in  case  he 
is  ^'satisfied  that  an  immigrant  has  been  allowed  to  land  contrary  to 
the  prohibition  of  that  law,  to  cause  such  inunigrant  within  a  period 
of  one  year  after  landing  or  entry  to  be  taken  in  custody  and  returned 
to  the  country  from  whence  he  came  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of 
the  importing  vessel,  or,  if  he  enter  from  an  adjoining  country,  at  the 
expense  of  the  person  previously  contracting  for  his  services."  The 
warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  this  clause  can  not 
be  questioned  by  the  courts,  and  the  Secretary's  authority  is  as  com- 
plete and  final  as  in  the  case  of  an  immigrant  who  is  not  permitted  to 
land.  Under  this  clause  it  is  possible  for  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  to 
follow  suspected  contract  laborers  to  the  places  where  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  at  Work  under  contract  and,  upon  investigation  on  the 
spot,  to  add  to  the  evidence  taken  at  the  time  of  immigration. 

PROSECUTION  OF  THE  IMPORTER. 

1.  Definition  of  the  offense:  As  has  been  fully  shown  (Vol.  XV, 
p.  647  et  seq.),  the  wording  of  the  contract-labor  law  is  such  that, 
holding,  as  the  courts  do,  to  a  strict  interpretation  of  a  contract,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  secure  conviction  of  the  importer,  although 
the  existence  of  an  agreement  to  furnish  work  may  be  morally  certain 
and  is  actually  considered  adequate  for  deportation.  On  this  account 
it  was  proposed  by  the  Immigration  Investigating  Commission  of 
1895  that  the  definition  of  the  offense  be  amended  so  that  not  merely 
a  contract,  but  also  any  inducement  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
immigrant  labor  in  this  country,  shall  be  illegal.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  inserting  in  the  act  of  1885  the  words,  wherever 
necessary,  "by  any  undertaking  or  promise  of  employment  upon 
arrival  in  the  United  States."^ 

A  more  drastic  definition  of  the  offense  committed  by  the  importer 
is  proposed  by  Mr.  Quinlan,  supervising  inspector  of  the  contract 
labor  bureau  at  the  port  of  New  York.*  The  amendment  suggested 
by  Mr.  Quinlan  is  to  the  effect — 

That  any  alien  coming  to  this  country  under  any  inducement,  request,  or  suggestion 
that  work  or  labor  can  or  may  be  secured  here,  although  there  \>e  no  contract  or  agree- 
ment of  any  kind,  shall  be  excluded,  and  that  all  persons  offering  or  holding  out 
any  such  inducement,  request,  or  suggestion,  even'  though  there  be  no  proof  of  any 
contract  or  agreement,  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  already  provided  for  con- 
tractors; also,  that  the  same  penalties  be  visits  upon  contractors  and  offerers  of 
inducements,  requests,  or  suggestions,  whether  the  contracts,  inducements,  requests, 
or  suggestions,  be  made  in  this  country  or  elsewhere. 

^  Immigration  Investigating  Commission,  1895,  p.  41,  and  Reports  Industrial  Com- 
mission, Vol.  XV,  p.  657. 

'Reports  Industrial  Conmiission,  Vol.  XV,  p.  122. 
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An  analogy  which  may  serve  as  a  precedent  for  an  amendment  of 
this  kind  is  found  in  the  act  of  1891,  making  publication  of  an  adver- 
tisement in  any  foreign  country  promising  employment  in  this  country 
an  offense  with  the  same  penalties  as  in  the  case  of  a  contract.  An 
advertisement  is  ^ne  form  of  inducement,  and  is  the  onlv  form  which 
is  at  the  present  time  punished  by  law.  The  criminal  law  has  other 
analogies  wherein  inducements  to  commit  offense  are  themselves 
treated  as  a  crime,  e.  g.,  subornation  of  perjury,  etc.  In  all  of  these 
cases  the  question  of  fact,  whether  the  promise  or  inducement  is  a  mere 
"frivolous  or  casual  praising  of  the  country"  or  is  an  actual  promise 
coming  under  the  intent  of  the  law,  would  be  submitted  to  a  jury  and 
determined  by  them  upon  the  evidence.  In  this  way  the  importer 
would  be  protected  against  arbitrary  prosecution  owing  to  the  appar- 
ently broad  scope  of  the  offense. 

A  new  definition  of  the  offense,  like  that  proposed,  would  also  meet 
the  difficulty  now  experienced  by  the  officials  in  that  interpretation  of 
the  courts  which  makes  the  fact  of  immigration  and  landing  in  this 
country  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  contract. 

2.  Under  the  existing  law  the  contract  laborer,  who  is  necessarily 
the  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution  of  the  importer,  is  required 
to  be  deported  at  once  or  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  so  is  placed 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts  at  such  later  time 
as  the  suit  may  come  up  for  trial.  To  meet  this  situation  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Immigration  Investigating  Commission  of  1895  that  testi- 
mony of  an  immigrant  ordered  to  be  deported  should  be  taken  in  a 
summary  manner,  after  giving  short  but  reasonable  notice  to  the  party 
charged  with  inducing  him  to  migrate  in  violation  of  the  alien  contract- 
labor  laws,  and  the  party  so  charged  "  should  have  the  right  to  appear  in 
person  or  by  counsel  and  cross-examine  the  witness,  the  testimony  thus 
taken  to  be  used  as  evidence  in  any  action  instituted,  or  to  be  instituted, 
to  punish  the  person  so  charged  and  to  have  the  same  effect  as  if  the 
witness  had  so  testified  in  open  court." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  privilege  of  taking  testimony  in  cross- 
examination  as  above  proposed  by  the  Immigration  Investigating 
ConuBission  could  improve  materially  the  existing  practice,  since,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Ullo,^  the  legal  counsel  of  the  immigration  bureau  at  the 
port  of  New  York — 

Before  they  are  deported  their  testimony  can  be  taken  de  bene  esse,  but  as  a 
matter  of  practical  results  how  does  cold  type  and  cold  reading  of  testimony  com- 
pare with  viva  voce  testimony  given  by  the  defendant?  When  the  lawyer  takes  that 
testimony  de  bene  esse  he  does  not  know  the  defense  of  the  other  side.  He  has 
not  formed  a  theory  of  the  defense  in  his  mind.  The  examination  is  merely 
examination  of  the  principal  elements  in  the  case,  perfunctory,  and  no  lawyer 
can  be  ready  to  go  to  trial  with  what  can  be  said  just  at  the  beginning  without 
the  pleadings.  You  might  ask  the  defendant  as  to  his  defense,  but  what  he  says  is 
not  sworn  to  and  you  have  to  take  what  he  says  as  to  his  defense. 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  p.  144. 
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3.  Under  the  existing  law  the  prosecution  of  the  importer  turns 
upon  information  furnished  by  the  inspectors  or  commissioners  of  im- 
migration, or  by  the  contract  laborer  himself,  and  depends  upon  the 
discretion  of  the  United  States  district  attorney  as  to  whether  suit  shall 
be  brought  or  not.  The  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  bringing  suit  is 
the  discouraging  view  taken  by  district  attorneys  who  direct  attention 
to  that  principle  of  construction  which  exacts  evidence  of  a  most  conclu- 
sive nature  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  of  a  penal  character.  In  case 
the  Government  wins  the  suit  the  informer,  who  is  usually  the  contract 
laborer,  may  receive  not  exceeding  one-half  the  penalties  recovered. 
Plainly,  since  the  district  attorney  is  not  personally  interested  in  bring- 
ing suit,  since  the  main  source  of  testimony  against  the  importer  is 
the  laborer  with  whom  he  contracted,  and  since  this  laborer  usually 
connives  with  the  importer  in  concealing  the  fact  of  the  contract,  there 
would  probably  be  a  larger  number  of  prosecutions  if  these  conditions 
were  removed  and  if  the  contract  laborer  himself  were  authorized  to 
bring  action  and  to  secure  for  himself  the  entire  penalty.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  granting  to  the  contract  laborer  the  right  of  action 
against  the  importer  to  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed.  Or,  since  the 
contract  laborer  could  not  in  many  cases  be  relied  upon  to  break  with 
his  employer,  it  is  proposed  that  not  only  the  laborer,  but  any  person 
or  organization  should  have  such  right  of  action  against  the  importer. 
A  provision  of  this  kind  was  introduced  in  the  Canadian  contract  labor 
law  of  1897,  which,  in  addition  to  the  usual  prosecution  by  the  attorney- 
general,  authorizes  any  person,  with  the  consent  of  the  judge  of  the 
court  in  which  the  case  is  intended  to  be  brought,  to  sue  for  and 
recover  the  amount  as  a  judgment  in  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction. The  objection  that  a  provision  like  the  foregoing,  wherein  a 
private  suit  against  an  employer  by  the  employees  or  by  outside  persons, 
might  subject  the  employer  to  unfounded  and  irritating  suits  brought 
for  the  purpose  of  backmail,  or  by  a  lawyer  for  the  fees,  or  by  hostile 
trades  unions,  is  apparently  obviated  by  the  requirement  of  the  Cana- 
dian law  that  the  suit  intended  shall  first  have  the  written  consent  of 
the  court  in  which  the  action  is  to  be  brought. 

DEPORTATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

EXTENSION   OF  PERIOD  OF  DEPORTATION. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  during  the  interval  between  landing  and 
naturalization  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  liable  to  indem- 
nity for  injuries  inflicted  upon  aliens.  From  this  premise  it  is  inferred 
that  the  United  States  Government  should  therefore  have  the  right  to 
send  back  an  alien  at  any  time  within  this  same  period.  Until  a  man 
becomes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  if  he  commits  a  crime  or  in 
any  other  way  becomes  a  charge,  he  should  be  sent  back  to  his  own 
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Government.  This  conclusion  is  greatly  strengthened  when  it  is 
remembered  that  certain  foreign  Governments,  whose  citizens  come 
here  in  large  numbers,  continue  to  look  upon  them  as  ''  colonists"  and 
to  exercise  supervision  over  them  during  the  entire  period  preceding 
naturalization  by  this  country.  • 

It  is  a  well-known  complaint  of  the  charity  authorities  in  the  city  of 
New  York  that  the  immigrants  from  various  nationalities  often  apply 
for  admission  to  the  public  authorities  promptly  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  after  landing,  this  being  both  the  limit  of  time  for  acquiring  a 
settlement  under  the  laws  of  the  State  and  for  deportation  by  the 
immigration  officials.  The  extension  of  the  period  of  deportation 
for  at  least  two  years,  and  possibly  five  years,  will  be  an  important 
improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  law. 

BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION  AND   DEPORTATION. 

Fully  as  important  in  its  effect  on  the  exclusion  of  undesirable 
classes  is  the  investigation  and  deportation  of  cases  where  landing  has 
been  effected,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  inspectors  to  satisfy  them- 
selves upon  adequate  grounds  for  exclusion.  At  the  present  time 
this  branch  of  work  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  is  under  the  charge  of 
the  several  conunissioners  and  of  local  special  agents  stationed  at 
different  cities  in  the  interior.  Various  charitable  societies  of  New 
York  and  elsewhere  have  frequently  made  complaint  that  the  cases 
which  come  upon  their  hands  are  not  adequately  provided  for  by  the 
commissioners  of  immigration.  The  charity  authorities  are  compelled 
to  send  information  to  the  commissioner  of  the  port  where  the  land- 
ing was  made,  stating  the  ship  and  approximate  date  of  landing.  It 
is  not  easy  always  to  give  the  details  required  by  the  immigration 
officers.  The  deportation  of  criminal  and  dependent  classes  by  the 
several  States  is  at  the  present  time  mainly  ineffective.  The  State  of 
Massachusetts,  through  its  State  boards  of  lunacy  and  charitj^, 
furnishes  three-fourths  of  the  cases  deported.  This  is  because  Massa- 
chusetts is  the  only  State  which  has  highly  perfected  its  legislation 
and  administration  with  reference  to  this  particular  problem.  The 
State  board  of  lunacy,  through  its  pennanent  officers,  inspects  care- 
fully all  cases,  whether  under  State  or  local  supervision,  with  special 
reference  to  deporting  to  other  States  and  foreign  countries  those 
who  are  not  properly  chargeable  upon  their  own  institutions.  The 
State  of  Minnesota  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing results  similar  to  those  of  Massachusetts.  With  these  excep- 
tions, the  unassisted  State  authorities  have  made  but  little  progress  in 
maintaining  exemption  from  the  burden  of  pauperism  which  properly 
belongs  to  foreign  countries.  The  main  difficulty,  it  is  alleged,  is  the 
lack  of  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Inmiigration.  An 
inspection  officer  must  usually  be  detached  from  his  duties  in  order 
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to  go  to  the  interior  and  conduct  the  alien  to  the  port,  thus  often 
seriously  interfering  with  the  regular  work  of  inspection.  To  meet 
this  defect,  it  has  been  proposed  that,  in  addition  to  the  existing 
bureau  of  inspection  at  ports  of  landing,  there  be  created  also  a 
bureau  of  investigation,  and  deportation,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  but  entirely  removed  from 
connection  with  or  responsibility  to  the  existing  officers  at  the  ports. 
This  bureau  of  investigation  would  have  for  its  first  duty  a  closer 
cooperation  with  State  boards  of  charity,  local  authorities,  labor 
unions,  bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  these 
authorities  of  their  rights  under  the  law  and  of  undertaking  the  inves- 
tigation of  cases  to  which  its  attention  may  be  directed.  The  bureau 
might  also  be  intrusted  with  the  duties  of  employment  agencies, 
or  as  guides  to  employment,  such  as  is  proposed  by  Commissioner- 
General  Powderly  in  his  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission.^ 
He  said: 

The  enactment  of  a  statute  designating  each  head  of  a  State  bureau  of  labor  statis- 
tics an  a^nt  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information 
which  would  show  where  trade  was  brisk  and  where  it  languished,  where  certain 
classes  of  labor  were  in  demand,  and  where  the  market  was  overstocked,  and  at  stated 
intervals  forwarding  this  information  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  arriving  immigrants.  *  *  ♦  Through  post-offices,  or  other 
governmental  commissions,  accurate  information  concerning  the  state  of  trade  and 
labor  could  be  obtained  from  all  points,  and  in  States  where  no  labor  bureaus 
existed  an  agent  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  should  be  stationed  to  attend  to  the 
compiling  and  forwarding  of  the  statistics  above  indicated. 

The  importance  of  cooperation  with  State  authorities  may  be  inferred 
from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hall,'  who  says  that  in  1896  the  State  board 
of  charity  of  Massachusetts  was  able  to  furnish  accurate  information 
for  deportation  in  the  case  of  only  133  out  of  372  sick  persons  of  for- 
eign birth  who  were  public  charges. 

A  bureau  of  this  kind,  also  by  making  a  yearly  census  of  public 
institutions,  showing  the  number  of  aliens,  the  number  of  naturalized 
foreigners,  and  the  number  of  Americans,  by  the  country  of  birth  of 
the  parents,  would  not  only  furnish  information  to  the  public,  but 
would  be  of  advantage  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  The  landing 
certificate  and  the  immigrants'  directory  to  be  mentioned  hereafter 
would  naturally  come  under  the  supervision  of  this  branch  of  the 
service. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  public  generally  may  be  kept  fully 
informed  of  the  work  of  the  Immigration  Bureau,  and  this  is  not  at 
the  present  time  provided.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration  number  only  40  to  60  pages,  and  contain  the 
briefest  statistical  exhibits,  a  summary  of  financial  operations,  and 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  p.  39. 
'  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  p.  63. 
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coDdensed  recommendations.  From  this  exceedingly  bi^ief  report  those 
interested  in  following  the  work  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  do  not 
gather  the  details  of  administration  which  they  desire.  The  bureau  is 
constantly  receiving  reports  made  by  its  special  agents,  some  of  whom 
have  investigated  conditions  in  foreign  countries  and  ports  of  debarka- 
tion. Others  have  been  assigned  to  look  up  contract-labor  cases  and 
public-charge  cases.  The  publication  of  these  special  reports  would 
be  of  immense  service  in  enlightening  the  public,  and  especially  those 
who  desire  to  follow  the  work  of  the  bureau.  Examples  of  the  light 
that  would  be  thrown  upon  the  problem  of  immigration  by  complete 
reports  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  the  volume  on  Immigration.^ 

ORGANIZATION  OF  IMMIGRATION  BUREAU. 

SEPARATION    FROM   CUSTOMS-REVENUE   SERVICE. 

The  Bureau  of  Immigration  as  at  present  constituted  has  grown  up 
gradually  out  of  the  customs-revenue  service  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  passenger  act  of  1882,  which  provided  for  excluding  con- 
victs, lunatics,  and  public  charges,  was  administered  by  State  boards 
of  charity,  and  State  commissioners  of  immigration,  with  whom  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  contracts,  and  in  minor  ports  by  col- 
lectors of  customs.  The  law  of  1885  provided  contract-labor  inspectors 
distinct  from  both  the  State  boards  and  the  customs  inspectors,  but 
even  at  the  present  time  a  small  proportion  of  the  work  of  the  immi- 
gration inspection  is  conducted  by  customs  oflScers.  This  remnant  of 
the  original  confusion  of  the  two  lines  of  work  creates  at  the  present 
time  considerable  difficulty.  Says  the  Commissioner-General  in  his 
annual  report  of  1899: 

Daily  experiences  fumieh  proof  that  the  union  is  an  unnatural  one,  substituting 
for  customs  service,  in  place  of  an  officer  trained  therein,  one  who  has  but  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  it — ^a  wrong  to  that  branch  of  the  service — ^and  withdrawing  from 
the  performance  of  his  duties  an  official  especially  appointed  therefor. 

The  report  for  1900  says: 

The  chief  reason  for  the  divorce  of  the  immigration  and  customs  services  is  the 
comparative  unimportance  to  the  collection  officers  of  enforcing  the  immigration  law 
and  their  ignorance  of  its  provisions,  and  the  consequent  disposition  to  interchange 
inspectors  and  assign  them  for  convenience  sake  to  duties  other  than  those  they  were 
appointed  to  dischai^. 

It  is  affirmed  by  the  Commissioner-General  that  ''  the  ease  with 
which  our  Canadian  boundary  line  is  crossed  is  due  in  part  to  this 
amalgamation,  for  the  policy  of  assigning  immigration  officials  to  the 
supervision  and  control  of  collectors  of  customs  prevails  most  exten- 
sively along  that  border;  and  elsewhere  inspectors  of  immigration  are 
really  required  to  act  as  customs  officers." 

^  Keports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  683-693. 
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By  the  act  of  June  6,  1900,  the  administration  of  the  Chinese  exclu- 
sion law  was  transferred  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration, 
but  the  effect  of  this  transference  does  not  consist  in  the  removing  of 
the  Chinese  inspectors  from  the  supervision  of  the  collectors  of  cus- 
toms at  the  several  ports.  The  collectors  continue  to  be  the  superior 
officers  and  to  make  the  decisions.  The  only  change  brought  about 
by  this  amendment  is  in  the  matter  of  appeals,  which,  since  that  date, 
are  made  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  instead  of  the 
customs  division  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

CENTRALIZATION  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  theory  underlying  the  laws  creating  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  is  that  of  a  separation 
of  executive  from  judicial  powers.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  view  of 
the  framers  of  the  several  laws  that  the  question  of  admitting  or  exclud- 
ing immigrants  is  solely  a  judicial  question,  and  consequently  the  inspec- 
tors and  boards  of  special  inquiry,  particularly  the  latter,  are  given 
judicial  power,  and  are  not  responsible  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  to 
the  local  commissioners  at  the  ports.  These  commissioners  are  purely 
executive  officers.  It  is  their  business  to  assign  inspectors  to  their 
respective  duties,  but  not  to  interfere  in  their  decisions  when  once 
they  have  been  assigned  to  the  judicial  branch  of  their  work.  The 
commissioner  does  not  even  have  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  an 
inspector  or  a  board  of  special  inquiry.  If  an  appeal  is  made  by  the 
immigrant  or  by  a  dissenting  member  of  the  board  of  inquiry  it  goes 
directly  to  the  Commissioner-General  at  Washington,  whose  approval 
is  subject  to  the  final  decision  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

From  the  standpoint  of  an  ordinary  business  administration  it  might 
appear  that  this  division  of  authority  between  executive  and  judicial 
powers  at  the  ports  would  result  in  inefficient  administration,  and 
such  is  the  complaint  raised  by  Commissioner  Fitchie,  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission.^  Mr. 
Fitchie  says: 

The  evolution  of  the  law  of  immifcration  has  vested  a  number  of  men  who  were 
originally  appointed  as  interpreters,  and  for  that  purpose  only,  with  powers  of 
admission,  and,  if  they  are  members  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  exclusion  of 
immigrants  applying  to  be  landed.  To  those  who  are  excluded  the  avenues  of  appeal 
are  open,  but  the  other  side  of  the  question — the  admission  of  imdesirable  immi- 
grants— is  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  inspection  officer,  without  any  right  of 
appeal  from  his  decision.  The  law  says  that  the  inspection  officer  ''shall  hold  for 
special  inquiry  those  who  are  not  clearly  and  beyond  doubt  entitled  to  admission.'' 
It  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  conscience  with  the  inspection  officer.  If  there  is  no 
doubt  in  his  mind,  he  admits  the  party,  regardless  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  the 
commissioner  has  no  definite  right  in  law  to  reverse  this  decision  pending  further 
invei^tigation  or  appeal.     So,  also,  with  the  boards  of  special  inquiry  chosen  from 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  p.  76. 
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subordinate  officers.  They  are  sometimes  without  very  much  legal  or  judicial  quali- 
fication, but  they  are  placed  in  a  position  where  they  are,  for  the  time  being,  judges. 
If  their  decision  should  be  ever  so  wrong,  it  is  final  after  the  immigrant  is  admitted. 
I  believe  that  as  the  commissioner  of  immigration  represents  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  directly,  and  is  the  responsible  party,  he  should  be  given 
the  right  to  veto  any  act  of  his  subordinate  officers,  subject  to  proper  report  and 
appeal  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  and  the  Treasury  I>ex>artment. 
I  believe  this  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  proper  and  wise  execution  of  the  law. 

In  similar  line  with  the  foregoing  recommendation  of  Mr.  Fitchie, 
the  Immigration  Investigating  Conmiission  of  1895  (p.  44,  No.  20) 
recommends  that  the  conmiissioner  be  invested  with  'Hhe  power  of 
suspending  execution  of  the  decision  of  any  board  of  special  inquiry, 
subject  to  the  final  decision  of  the  bureau." 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  foregoing  recommendation  of  Mr.  Fitchie 
and  the  Immigration  Investigating  Conmiission  it  is  proposed  to  place 
the  judloial  functions  of  the  inspectors  more  directly  under  the  exec- 
utive branch,  in  order,  as  is  intended,  to  make  the  authority  of  that 
officer  equal  to  his  responsibility.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  since 
the  commissioner  at  the  port  has  the  power  to  suspend  inspectors,  or 
to  recommend  them  for  dismissal,  or  to  reduce  them  in  service  by 
assigning  them  to  inferior  positions  or  by  refusing  to  place  them  on 
boards  of  special  inquiry,  he  has  already  a  decidedly  powerful  influ- 
ence in  controlling  their  decisions.  Indeed,  on  the  basis  of  the  judicial 
theory  of  their  duties  and  powers,  his  control  is  excessive.  Were 
these  boards  made  entirely  independent  of  the  conmiissioners  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  judiciary  theory  to  its  logical  limit  it  would  be  nec- 
essary that  their  appointment  should  reside  solely  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  the  President  of  the  United  States.  They  should, 
on  this  theory,  have  permanent  appointment  like  that  of  Federal 
judges,  and  should  not  be  subject  to  the  discipline  of  either  the 
Conmiissioner-General  or  the  commissioners  at  the  ports,  and  should 
not  be  subject  to  detail  for  administrative  work.  The  advantage  of 
carrying  out  this  theory  appears  in  the  argument  that  a  board  of  judges 
is  less  open  to  the  influence  of  local  politicians  or  of  financial  interests, 
and  to  subject  them  to  the  discipline  of  a  local  executive  officer  lessens 
their  strict  interpretation  of  the  law.  It  must  be  noted  that,  with  a 
complete  record  of  each  immigrant  admitted  by  each  inspector,  should 
it  turn  out  that  the  immigrant  has  been  admitted  in  evasion  of  the  law, 
the  inspector  or  the  board  of  special  inquiry  will  be  held  responsible, 
and  on  account  of  their  desire  to  maintain  a  high  record  of  efficiency 
and  to  have  a  small  number  of  cases  of  ineligible  admissions  brought 
back  against  them  they  are  spurred  to  a  high  degree  of  energy  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  That  this  is  the  case  at  the  present  time  is 
true  to  a  large  degree,  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  serious  and  extensive 
evasions  of  the  law  do  not  occur  at  the  ports,  but  through  the  Cana- 
dian route  of  uninspected  immigration. 
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APPOINTMENT  AND   REMOVAL  OF  INSPECTORS. 

The  position  of  inspector  and  member  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry, 
whose  decisions  are  practically  final  in  the  admission  or  exclosion  of 
immigrants,  renders  the  selection  of  these  officers  a  matter  of  grave 
importance.  It  is  alleged  that  their  salaries,  ranging  from  $1,200  to 
$1,800,  are  too  low  to  secure  men  of  the  mature  judgment  and  know- 
ledge of  languages  necessary  for  the  responsibilities  of  their  positions; 
also  that  in  some  cases  appointees  before  the  extension  of  the  civil- 
service  law  to  the  immigration  service,  although  incompetent,  are  now 
protected  by  that  law;  further,  that  the  civil-seiTice  law  itself  often 
gives  preference  to  men  of  learning,  yet  without  practical  experience. 
The  correction  of  these  conditions,  while  essential  to  the  good  working 
of  the  immigration  laws,  belong  to  the  general  question  of  the  civil 
service. 

If,  however,  the  judiciary  theory  of  inspection,  as  described  above, 
were  carried  out  to  its  limit,  the  boards  of  special  inquiry  and  inspect- 
ors, not  being  considered  as  administrative  officers,  but  as  judicial 
officers,  would  be  removed  from  the  operations  of  the  civil-service  law, 
and  would  be  appointed  directly  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Power  of  Corariii^ioner-Genet^al  of  Irnmigration, — The  position  of 
the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  is  a  peculiar  one.  The  law 
of  1891  created  the  new  office  of  superintendent  of  immigration,  the 
officer  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  In  the  general  appropriation  act  of  1895  the  title  was 
changed  to  that  of  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  with  the 
duties  of  enforcing  the  contract-labor  laws.  The  Commissioner- 
General's  position  is  that  of  a  superintendent  or  general  manager 
without  the  power  to  enforce  his  decrees. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  are  the 
responsible  officers  who  designate  the  appointment  of  all  subordinates 
(except  the  commissioners  of  the  ports,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate),  and  the  Commissioner-General 
or  the  Secretary  authorizes  officers  to  act  as  members  of  the  board  of 
special  inquiry,  but  they  are  assigned  to  that  service  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  ports. '  All  appeals  from  the  boards  of  special  inquiry 
are  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary,  which  gives  that  officer 
absolute  control.  The  duties  of  the  Commissioner-General  under  these 
conditions  consist  in  making  certain  statistical  compilations  and  in 
the  investigation  of  contract-labor  cases  after  landing.  Since  June, 
1900,  the  execution  of  the  law  excluding  Chinese  labor  has  been  taken 
from  the  customs  service  and  placed  under  the  Commissioner-Genei'al, 
but  even  in  this  case  an  appeal  lies  over  the  head  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  responsibility  of 
the  Commissioner-General  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  through 
all  its  branches  is  incomplete.     He  occupies  a  position  largely  nomi- 
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nal,  although  from  his  title  the  public  generally  assumes  that  he  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  law.  It  would  seem 
that  the  immigration  service  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  separated 
entirely  from  the  customs  service,  and  the  Commissioner-General 
should  be  made  a  responsible  officer,  having  control  under  civil-service 
rules  of  all  appointments,  except  those  of  the  commissioners  at  the 
ports,  and  deciding  appeal  on  all  decisions  by  boards  of  special  inquiry 
and  commissioners  of  the  ports.  Under  the  Conunissioner-General  of 
Immigration  there  would  then  be  the  three  divisions  of  the  service, 
namely,  the  division  of  the  inspection  at  the  ports,  the  proposed 
division  of  interior  investigation  and  deportation,  and  the  division  of 
foreign  inspection  at  ports  of  embarkation.  A  rearrangement  of 
this  kind,  centralizing  the  scattered  authorities  of  the  existing  bureau, 
would  not  only  simplify  and  make  effective  the  working  of  inspection 
and  exclusion,  but  would  also  enable  the  public  more  accurately  to 
locate  responsibility. 

If,  at  the  same  time,  the  judicial  theory  of  the  appointment  of 
boards  of  special  inquiry  were  carried  out,  these  officers  would  not  be 
appointed  by  the  Commissioner-General,  but  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Appeals,  however,  from  their  decisions  would  be 
made  to  the  Commissioner-General. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  recommendations  has  to  do  with  the 
administrative  features  of  existing  laws,  and  not  with  the  introduction 
of  any  new  principles  of  exclusion.  The  object  to  be  attained  in  this 
respect  is  simply  to  perfect  the  law  as  it  stands.  There  are,  however, 
various  propositions  before  the  public  for  additional  restrictions. 
Every  representative  of  wage  earners  who  has  appeared  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  has  strongly  advocated  additional  restrictions, 
some  of  them  going  as  far  as  the  prohibition  of  all  immigration  for  a 
period  of  years.  These  and  other  witnesses  have  also  advocated  in 
some  cases  specific  tests  which  should  lessen  the  number  and  improve 
the  quality  of  immigrants.  The  more  important  of  these  proposed 
tests  are  discussed  below. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  IMMIGRATION. 

EDUCATIONAL,  OR  LITERACY,  TEST. 

In  view  of  the  large  and  increasing  immigration  in  recent  years,  and 
the  remarkable  extension  of  its  recruiting  area  to  eastern  Europe, 
and  the  alleged  need  on  these  accounts  of  more  general  restriction, 
together  with  the  desire  to  adopt  a  test  which  is  in  harmony  with 
American  citizenship  and  at  the  same  time  does  not  depend  on  the 
discretion  of  inspectors,  the  so-called  educational,  or,  preferably, 
literacy,  test  has  been  widely  advocated  and  indeed  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, although  vetoed  by  President  Cleveland.     It  is  argued  by  those 
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who  favor  this  test  that  exclusion  on  any  basis  must  work  a  certain 
amount  of  inconsistency,  but  that  the  educational  test,  while  effecting 
the  leading  object  of  materially  lessening  inunigration,  would  be  simple 
and  as  nearly  devoid  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  inspectors  as  any 
that  could  be  adopted.  It  is  held,  too,  that  this  test  is  more  nearly  a 
specific  than  any  other,  because  it  would  affect  most  largely  those  coun- 
tries which  are  now  sending  the  most  undesirable  element,  especially 
Italy  and  southeastern  Europe.  The  comparative  effects  of  such  a 
restriction  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1900  the  number 
of  illiterates  among  the  immigrants  over  14  years  of  age  from  western 
Europe  was  only  4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  arriving,  whereas  the 
per  cent  of  those  from  eastern  Europe  was  36.6.  The  races  most 
affected  among  those  sending  the  larger  numbers  of  immigrants  would 
be  the  Portuguese,  with  60.2  per  cent  illiterates;  the  Syrians,  with 
56.4  per  cent;  the  Southern  Italians,  with  54.5  per  cent;  the  Croatians 
and  Slovenians,  with  37.4  per  cent;  the  Poles,  with  31.6  per  cent;  the 
Lithuanians,  with  32.1  per  cent;  the  Slovaks,  with  28  per  ceut;  the 
Hebrews,  with  22.8  per  cent;  the  Greeks,  with  17.5  per  cent,  and 
the  Magyars,  with  16.9  per  cent.  The  races  least  affected  would  be 
the  Scandinavians,  with  only  0.8  of  1  per  cent  illiterates;  the  English, 
with  2  per  cent;  the  Scotch,  with  2.1  per  cent;  the  Finns,  with  2.7 
per  cent;  the  Irish,  with  3.2  per  cent;  the  Germans,  with  5.8  per  cent, 
and  the  Northern  Italians,  with  11.8  per  cent  illiterates. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  educational  test  would  not  keep  out 
the  Chinese,  or  Japanese,  or  Russian  Jews,  and  that  the  countries  of 
southeastern  Europe  are  improving  their  school  systems  and  their 
compulsory  educational  laws,  so  that  these  classes  would  not  long  be 
excluded  under  such  a  test.  In  answer  to  this,  the  educational  test  is 
not  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  other  tests,  but  as  an  addition  to  other 
tests.  Those  who,  on  account  of  criminality,  pauperism,  contract 
labor,  or  other  specified  grounds,  would  be  debarred,  would  still  con- 
tinue to  be  debarred,  though  they  could  pass  the  educational  test. 

This  test  would  also  affect  those  classes  which  bring  the  least  amount 
of  money,  the  largest  numbers  of  paupers  and  unskilled  laborers,  and 
those  who  congregate  most  notably  in  American  cities.  The  Southern 
Italians  brought,  in  1900,  only  $8.84  per  capita;  the  Syrians,  $14.81; 
the  Lithuanians,  $7.96;  the  Poles,  $9.94;  whereas  other  races,  scai*cely 
affected  by  an  educational  test,  brought  in  larger  sums  of  money. 
The  Scotch  brought  $41.50  per  capita;  the  English,  $38.90,  and  the 
Germans,  $28.53.  There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  amounts 
brought  in  by  immigrants  of  the  respective  races  from  year  to  year,  80 
that  the  figures  for  1900  closely  represent  the  financial  standing  of 
immigrants  in  other  years. 

Again,  it  is  argued  that  an  educational  test  would  keep  out  industrious 
and  desirable  immigrants.  Especially  would  it  keep  out  the  virtuous 
and  industrious  Irish  girls,  who  come  to  this  country  seeking  positions 
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as  domestic  servants.  Many  immigrants  who  came  years  ago,  though 
illiterate,  have  made  good  citizens  and  have  intelligent  and  edacated 
children.  In  reply  to  this,  it  is  argued  that  the  American  States  in 
former  times  did  not  make  the  great  effort  nor  expend  the  large  sums  of 
money  which  they  now  expend  for  the  education  of  American  children. 
At  the  present  time  many  States,  and  those  most  affected  by  immigra- 
tion, have  compulsory  educational  laws,  and  the  admission  of  illiterate 
immigrants  is  the  principal  means  of  evading  these  laws.  If  com- 
pulsory education  is  desirable  as  a  preparation  for  American  citizen- 
ship and  as  a  protection  to  the  citizens  themselves,  it  is  equally  desirable 
both  for  immigrants  who  are  prospective  citizens  and  for  American 
children  who  are  prospective  citizens. 

On  this  point  there  are  many  who  think  that,  while  education  should 
not  be  considered  a  test  of  the  admission  of  immigrants,  it  should  be 
required  as  a  condition  of  naturalization,  and  that  no  person  should 
be  admitted  to  American  citizenship  who  could  not  read  and  write  the 
English  language.  They  hold  that  naturalization  is  a  question  entirely 
separate  from  immigration  and  that  the  tests  for  naturalization  should 
be  more  strict  than  those  for  immigration.  But  the  question  arises  on 
this  point,  Is  it  desirable  to  have  a  large  class  of  citizens  and  residents 
who  are  permanently  excluded  from  the  suffrage,  and,  if  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  country  has  for  its  main  purpose  the  preparation 
for  citizenship,  should  not  the  immigration  laws  also  have  for  a  lead- 
ing object  the  protection  of  American  citizenship? 

Those  who,  as  just  stated,  distinguish  between  naturalization  and 
immigration  usually  base  their  opinion  upon  the  assumption  that 
American  industry  needs  unskilled  labor  and  that  this  labor  can  be 
secured  only  from  other  countries.  But  others,  like  President  Walker,* 
hold  that  the  very  reason  why  Americans  will  not  work  at  these  lowest 
and  hardest  occupations  is  because  of  the  competition  of  lower  stand- 
ards of  living.  They  say  that  formerly  English-speaking  people  did 
fill  these  subordinate  places,  but  that  with  the  competition  of  lower 
standards  of  life  they  have  resorted  to  a  restriction  of  their  numbers 
through  later  marriages  and  snaaller  families  in  order  to  escape  to  the 
higher  occupations,  and  that  were  it  not  for  the  immigration  of  the 
past  50  years  there  would  now  be  in  this  country  fully  as  large  a  popu- 
lation as  at  present,  but  the  lower  grades  of  work  would  be  done 
by  descendants  of  the  original  stock  who  would  continue  with  large 
families  to  live  on  relativel}'  lower  standards,  though  not  as  low  as 
those  of  the  incoming  immigrants. 

It  is  alleged  that  an  educational  restriction  is  opposed  by  foreigners 
now  in  this  country,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  a  fact.  The 
leading  representatives  of  different  races  and  nationalities  when 
approached  upon  the  question  do  not  maintain  that  they  object  to  an 
educational  qualification  for  admission,  partly  because  they  hold  that 

•  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  p.  277. 
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their  home  countries  are  rapidly  developing  compulsory  educational 
systems,  and  partly  because  they  see  the  inconsistency  of  American 
legislation  which,  on  the  one  hand,  spends  large  sums  to  educate 
American  children,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  opens  freely  its  gates  to 
those  who  have  not  been  required  to  secure  a  parallel  education. 

Again,  it  is  alleged  as  an  administrative  difficulty  that  the  inspectors 
and  the  ports  are  already  overcrowded  and  that  to  add  an  educational 
test  would  double  the  time  required  for  inspection.  To  this  it  may  be 
replied  that  the  knowledge  of  such  test  would  keep  large  numbers 
from  coming,  and,  also,  that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  immigrants 
for  examination  at  the  ports  educational  inspectors  can  be  located 
farther  down  the  line  of  immigrants,  so  that  the  three  kinds  of  inspec- 
tion can  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  namely,  medical  inspection, 
educational  inspection,  and  the  general  inspection.  This  would  take 
not  more  time  but  more  inspectors. 

Certain  inspectors  of  immigration,  who  give  weight  to  the  objections 
against  an  educational  test  and  who  favor  discretionary  power  for 
inspectors,  maintain  that  the  educational  qualification,  if  not  definitely 
specified  as  a  test,  would  nevertheless  be  a  proper  consideration  for 
inspectors  to  take  into  account  in  their  examination  of  immigrants^ 
but,  with  discretionary  power,  they  might,  where  an  illiterate  person 
is  plainly  a  desirable  immigrant,  admit  him  notwithstanding  his  illit- 
eracy. To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  one  object  of  the  educational 
test  is  the  substitution  of  well-known  rules  for  the  discretionary  action 
of  inspectors,  and  that  the  spirit  of  American  institutions  is  more 
nearly  followed  in  making  this  requirement. 

The  example  of  the  British  colonies  is  cited  as  an  argument  for  the 
feasibility  of  the  educational  test.  Such  tests  exist  in  British  Colum- 
bia, Western  Australia,  and  Natal.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
restrictions  regarding  paupers,  criminals,  and  defectives,  and  the 
Chinese  and  Malay  races,  these  colonies  provide  a  simple  educational 
test.  In  British  Columbia  it  is  provided,  under  the  law  of  1900,  that 
''the  immigration  into  British  Columbia  of  any  person  who,  when 
asked  to  do  so  by  the  officers  appointed  under  this  act,  shall  fail 
himself  to  write  out  and  sign  in  the  charactei*s  of  some  language  of 
Europe  an  application  to  the  provincial  secretary  of  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia  to  the  eflfect  of  the  form  set  out  in  Schedule  B,  to 
this  act  annexed,  shall  be  unlawful." 

The  Schedule  B  referred  to  above,  which  is  to  be  written  and  signed 
in  some  language  of  Europe  by  the  immigrant,  is  as  follows: 

Schedule  B. — Province  of  British  Columbia, 

Sir:  I  claim  to  be  exempt  from  the  British  immigration  act  of  1900.     My  fuU 

name  is .    My  place  of  abode  for  the  last  12  years  has  been .    My 

business  or  calling  is .    I  was  bom  at ,  in  the  year . 

Yours,  etc., 
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The  clause  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act  requires  the 
immigration  officer  to  make  complaint  before  a  magistrate  or  justice 
of  the  peace,  who  shall  investigate  and  decide  in  a  summary  manner 
upon  such  complaint  against  any  immigrant  for  contravention  of  the 
educational  test  prescribed,  and  to  impose  a  fine  of  $500,  or  in  lieu 
thereof  imprisonment  not  exceeding  12  months,  unless  the  fine  and 
costs  are  sooner  paid;  provided,  that  the  imprisonment  shall  cease 
upon  the  offender  finding  two  approved  securities,  each  of  $260,  that 
he  will  leave  the  province  within  one  month. 

Western  Australia,  in  the  immigration  restriction  act  of  1897,  pro- 
vides that  "any  person  who,  on  being  asked  to  do  so  by  the  officer 
appointed  under  this  act,  shall  fail  himself  to  write  out  in  the  presence 
of  such  officer  in  the  characters  of  any  language  of  Europe  a  passage 
in  English  of  fifty  words  in  length  taken  by  such  officer  from  any 
British  author,  and  to  append  his  name  thereto  in  his  own  language," 
is  prohibited  from  landing.  The  Natal  act  is  practically  identical 
with  that  of  British  Columbia. 

The  so-called  "Lodge  bill,"  which  was  adopted  by  the  Fifty-fourth 
Congress  and  vetoed  by  President  Cleveland,  is  given  in  full  as  fol- 
lows: The  omitted  sections,  4,  5,  and  6,  are  the  so-called  Corliss 
amendment  applying  to  temporary  immigration  from  Canada  and  not 
a  part  of  the  original  bill  as  introduced  by  the  advocates  of  educational 
restriction.  Senator  Lodge,  in  reintroducing  his  bill  in  December, 
1899,  excluded  sections  4,  5,  and  6.  The  simplicity  of  the  test  herein 
proposed  entirely  overcomes  the  objection  that  an  educational  test  is 
designed  to  admit  only  the  educated  and  academic  classes.  All  that  is 
required  of  the  immigrant  is  that  rudimentary  learning  which  can  be 
acquired  in  the  early  years  of  school  training. 

[Fifty-fourth  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America;  at  the  second  session,  begun  and  held  at  the 
city  of  Washington  on  Monday,  the  seventh  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-six.] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  one  of  the  act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-one,  in  amendment  of  the  immigration  and  contract-labor  acts,  be,  and 
hereby  is,  amended  by  adding  to  the  classes  of  aliens  thereby  excluded  from  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  the- following:  All  persons  physically  capable  and  over  six- 
teen years  of  age  who  can  not  read  and  write  the  English  language  or  some  other 
language;  but  a  person  not  so  able  to  read  and  write  who  is  over  fifty  years  of  age 
and  is  the  parent  or  grandparent  of  a  qualified  immigrant  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  capable  of  supporting  such  parent  or  grandparent  may  accompany  such 
immigrant,  or  such  a  parent  or  grandparent  may  be  sent  for  and  come  to  join  the 
family  of  a  child  or  grandchild  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  similarly  qualified  and 
capable,  and  a  wife  or  minor  child  not  so  able  to  read  and  write  may  accompany  or 
be  sent  for  and  come  and  join  the  husband  or  parent  similarly  qualified  and  capable. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  ability  of  the  immigrant  to  read  and  write, 
as  required  by  the  foregoing  section,  the  inspection  oflScers  shall  be  furnished  with 
copies  of  the  Ck>n8titution  of  the  United  States,  printed  on  numbered  uniform  paste- 
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board  slips,  each  containing  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  twenty-five  words  of 
said  Clonstitution  printed  in  the  various  languages  of  the  immigrants  in  double  small- 
pica  type.  These  slips  shall  be  kept  in  boxes  made  for  that  purpose  and  so  constructed 
as  to  conceal  the  slips  from  view,  each  box  to  contain  slips  of  but  one  language,  and  the 
immigrant  may  designate  the  language  in  which  he  prefers  the  test  shall  be  made. 
Each  immigrant  shall  be  required  to  draw  one  of  said  slips  from  the  box  and  read, 
and  afterwards  write  out,  in  full  view  of  the  immigration  officers,  the  words  printed 
thereon.  Each  slip  shall  be  returned  to  the  box  immediately  after  the  test  is  finished, 
and  the  contents  of  the  box  shall  be  shaken  up  by  an  inspection  officer  before  another 
drawing  is  made.  No  immigrant  failing  to  read  and  write  out  the  slip  thus  drawn 
by  him  shall  be  admitted,  but  he  shall  be  returned  to  the  country  from  which  he 
came  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  or  railroad  company  which  brought  him,  as 
now  provided  by  law.  The  inspection  officers  shall  keep  in  each  box  at  all  times  a 
full  number  of  said  printed  pasteboard  slips,  and  in  the  case  of  each  excluded  immi- 
grant shall  keep  a  certified  memorandum  of  the  number  of  the  slip  which  the  said 
immigrant  failed  to  read  or  copy  out  in  writing.  If  in  any  case  from  any  unavoid 
able  cause  the  foregoing  slips  are  not  at  hand  for  use,  the  inspection  officers  shall 
carefully  and  thoroughly  test  the  ability  of  the  immigrant  to  read  and  write,  using 
the  most  appropriate  and  available  means  at  their  command,  and  shall  state  fully  in 
writing  the  reasons  why  the  slips  are  lacking,  and  describe  the  substitute  method 
adopted  for  testing  the  ability  of  the  immigrant. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the  immigration  and  contract-labor  laws,  shall 
apply  to  the  persons  mentioned  in  section  one  of  this  act 

Sbc.  7.  That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other  existing  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  permit  aliens  to  enter  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  new  arts  or  industries  under  such  rules  and  regulations  slb  he  may  provide. 

Sec.  8.  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  persons  arriving  in  the  United  States  from 
any  port  or  place  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  dis- 
orders there,  who  have  heretofore  been  inhabitants  of  that  island. 

Sbc.  9.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  July  one,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven. 

Thomas  B.  Reed, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepreaentatives. 

A.  E.  Stevenson, 
Vice-PredderU  of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate, 

The  probable  effect  of  an  educational  test  upon  the  immigration  of 
the  several  races  from  Europe  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table. 
The  races  of  northwestern  Europe  are  grouped  together  and  also  the 
Latin  races  of  southern  Europe,  the  races  from  the  Austro-Hungarian 
and  the  Russian  empires^  and  from  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  Turkey. 
The  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  who  belong  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  are  classed  with  northwestern  Europe.  This  classification 
conforms  to  the  geographic  location  of  these  races,  since  Bohemia 
projects  westerly  from  Austria-Hungary. 

The  table  shows  the  total  number  of  immigrants  of  each  race  and 
the  number  of  illiterates  above  14  years  of  age  of  both  sexes.  This 
undoubtedly  exaggerates  the  number  who  would  be  excmded  by  the 
educational  test,  since  the  test  does  not  apply  to  the  wives,  daughters, 
or  mothers,  if  the  male  immigrants  upon  whom  they  are  dependent  are 
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able  to  pass  the  test.  The  table  shows  that  in  1899  there  would  have 
been  excluded  2,348  persons  belonging  to  the  races  of  northwestern 
Europe,  and  57,734  persons  belonging  to  the  races  of  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  In  1901  there  would  have  been 
excluded  2,880  immigrants  of  the  northern  and  western  i-aces  and 
113,972  immigrants  of  the  southeastern  tVLces.  The  proportion  of  the 
total  immigration  excluded  from  the  northwestern  immigration  would 
have  been  2.16  per  cent  in  1899,  and  2  per  cent  in  1901,  while  the  pro- 
portion excluded  from  the  southeastern  races  would  have  been  29.69 
per  cent  in  1899  and  34.09  per  cent  in  1901.  The  aggregate  effect 
upon  all  immigration  from  all  countries  would  have  been  the  exclu 
sion  of  60,446  persons  in  1899  and  117,587  in  1901,  or  19.39  per  cent 
in  1899  and  24.09  per  cent  in  1901. 

Noticing  individual  races  it  will  be  seen  that  the  smallest  propor- 
tion excluded  is  that  of  the  Scandinavians,  whose  illiteracy  is  only 
one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  in  1899  and  one-half  of  1  per  cent  in  1901  of 
their  total  immigration.  The  largest  proportion  of  the  Northwestern 
races  ineligible  on  an  educational  test  would  have  been  that  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish,  namely,  5.78  per  cent  in  1901.  The  Bohemians 
and  Moravians,  who,  though  coming  from  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  are  classed  with  Northwestern  Europeans,  would  have  suf- 
fered, in  1901,  the  exclusion  of  1  per  cent  of  their  total  immigration; 
next  are  the  French,  with  3.27  per  cent;  the  Germans,  3.17  per  cent; 
the  Irish,  2.85  per  cent;  the  Welsh,  2.67  per  cent;  the  Finnish,  1.63 
per  cent;  the  English,  1.19  per  cent;  and  the  Scotch,  three-fourths  of 
1  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  races, 
the  South  Italian  immigrants  would  have  been  reduced  50.56  per  cent; 
Ruthenians,  49.81  per  cent;  Armenians,  44.9  per  cent;  Croatians  and 
Slovenians,  37.78  per  cent;  Polish,  31.49  per  cent,  and  Slovaks,  27.56 
per  cent. 

Relaiire  Uliteracy  of  immigrants,  1899  and  1901. 


Race 


English... 

Scotch 

Welsh .. 

Irish   

Scandinayian 

Finnish 

German 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Dutch  and  Flemish  .... 
French    


Total  northwestern  Europe 106, 810 


ImmigrantB, 

Illiterates  14  years 

Per  cent  of  Illit- 

all ages. 

and  over 

erates 

1899 

1901. 

1899. 

1901 

1899 

1901 

10.712 

18,488 

128 

161 

1  19 

1.19 

1  762 

2,004 

16 

15 

.91 

.75 

1  869 

674 

83 

18 

2  4j 

2  67 

82,845 

80.404 

1.168 

867 

858 

2  85 

23,249 

40,277 

55 

196 

24 

49 

6,097 

9,999 

62 

162 

1  02 

163 

26.682 

84.742 

640 

1.100 

2.40 

8.17 

2,626 

3  766 

60 

89 

288 

1.04 

1  860 

8  299 

127 

189 

688 

678 

2,278 

4,086 

69 

182 

808 

8.27 

106.810 

142,689 

2  848 

2,880 

2  16 

2  01 
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ReUUive  illiteracy  of  immigrants,  1899  and  1901 — Continued. 


Race. 


Italian  f north) 

Italian  (aouth) 

Portuguese   (Azores  and   Cape   Yerde 

Islands) 

Spanish 

Polish 

Slovak 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Magyar 

Rutnenian 

Hebrew 

Lithttanian 

Russian 

Greek 

Armenian 

Syrian 

BulKarian.  Montenegrin,  and  Servian — 
Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Herzegovinian . 

Roumanian 

Turkish 


Immigrants, 
all  ages.. 


1899. 


13,091 
65,639 

2,096 

996 

28,466 

15,838 

8.632 

4,900 

1,400 

37,416 

6,868 

1,774 

2,396 

674 

3,708 

94 

367 

96 

28 


Total  southern  and  eastern  Europe 
and  Asiatic  Turkey 


194,467 


Chinese 

Japanese 

Cuoan  

Mexican 

Spanish-American 


1,638 

8,395 

1,374 

163 

160 


6,730 


All  other  races. . . 
Grand  total 


1,708 
311,716 


1901. 


22,103 
115,704 

4,176 

1,202 

48,617 

29,343 

17,928 

18,311 

6,288 

58,096 

8,816 

690 

6,919 

1,856 

4,064 

611 

732 

761 

136 


334,353 


2,452 

6,249 

1,622 

350 

200 


9,873 


1,003 
487,918 


Illiterates  14  years 
and  over. 


1899. 


1901. 


1,320 
30,463 

1,067 

69 

7.624 

3,918 

2,120 

466 

546 

5,637 

2,048 

198 

461 

119 

1,673 

12 

101 

17 


8.122 
68,493 

1,884 
160 

13,739 

8,066 

6,778 
859 

2,634 
10,119 

8,636 
166 

1,398 
344 

1,826 

208 

202 

274 

61 


Per  cent  of  illit- 
erates. 


lo99. 


10.08 
46.41 

60.43 
6.92 
26.43 
24.70 
24.66 
9.51 
39 

16.07 
29.90 
11.16 
19.25 
45.12 
12.77 
27.52 
17.70 
19.80 


1901. 


14.12 
60.65 

45.11 
12.48 
31.49 
27.56 
87.78 
6.45 
49.81 
17.42 
41.24 
24.06 
23.62 
44.90 
34.04 
27.73 
36 
44.86 


57,734 


2 

160 

26 

7 


113,972  I        29.69 


196 


39 

293 

103 

68 

41 


.12 
4.71 
1.82 
4.29 


444  L 


169 
60,446 


291 
117,587 


19.89 


34.09 


i.69 

6.58 

6.36 

19.43 


24.09 


The  percentages  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  undoubtedly  exag- 
gerate the  number  of  immigi'ants  who  would  be  excluded  by  a  bill  so 
drawn  as  to  admit  not  only  children  but  also  wives  and  parents  of 
eligible  males.  The  illiteracy  figures  are  much  larger  for  women  than 
for  men,  and  if  a  large  proportion  of  illiterate  women  be  admitted 
with  their  husbands  who  pass  the  test,  the  general  average  for  all  will, 
of  course,  be  lowered.  The  published  statistics  ol  immigration  do  not 
separate  males  from  females  as  regards  illiteracy,  but  the  following 
table,  drawn  indiscriminately  from  arrivals  at  Ellis  Island  in  Decem- 
ber, 1901,  is  indicative  of  the  preponderating  illiteracy  of  females. 
For  example,  of  100  Armenian  males  above  14  years  of  age  there  were 
14  illiterates,  and  of  100  Armenian  females  there  were  37  illiterates; 
of  500  Polish  males  there  were  35.8  per  cent  illiterate,  and  of  500 
Polish  females  there  were  48.4  per  cent  illiterate,  and  so  on.  The 
table  also  shows  the  percentages  of  males  and  females  of  the  total 
immigration  of  the  selected  i-aces  for  the  year  1901,  and  a  computa- 
tion based  on  these  percentages  of  illiteracy  would  indicate,  roughly, 
that  of  the  illiterates,  amounting  in  1901  to  24  per  cent  of  the  total 
immigration  according  to  the  preceding  table,  probably  15  to  20  per 
cent  only  would  be  excluded  with  this  discrimination. 
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RehUive  illiteracy,  males  and  females  over  14  years  of  age,  by  razees. 
[Computation  made  from  ten  manifests  of  North  German  Lloyd,  Hamburg,  and  Rotteidam  lines.] 


Race. 


Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Croatian  and  Slavonian  . 

English 

Finnish 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian,  northern 

Italian,  southern 

Magyar 

Polish 

Ruthenian 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Syrian 


Males. 

Num- 

Illiter- 

ber. 

ate. 

100 

14 

100 

2 

500 

248 

600 

11 

100 

1 

500 

45 

100 

89 

1.000 

191 

600 

22 

600 

98 

600 

309 

600 

53 

600 

179 

300 

199 

500 

3 

100 

2 

500 

101 

500 

276 

Females. 


Percentage  of  im- 
migrants, 1901. 


Num-    Illiter 
ber.        ate. 


RESTRICTIVE   HEAD  TAX. 

An  increase  of  the  head  tax  from  the  present  $1  to  a  larger  sum  is 
advocated  b}'^  many.  A  tax  amounting  to  $2  instead  of  the  present  tax 
of  $1  would  be  simply  a  fiscal  tax,  for  the  pui*pose  of  administering 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  and  would  not  be  considered  restrictive. 
But  above  this  sum  there  is  of  course  no  limit  to  the  rate  at  which 
the  tax  may  be  assessed,  short  of  an  amount  that  would  be  absolutely 
prohibitive.  The  province  of  British  Columbia  assesses  a  tax  of  i^iOO 
upon  each  Chinaman  immigrating  to  that  country,  and  the  province 
of  Queensland  assesses  $150  on  Chinamen.  Strong  reasons  can  be 
advocated  in  favor  of  a  head  tax  amounting  to  $6  or  $10,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  serve  to  equalize  the  cost  of  transportation  as 
between  the  United  States  and  South  American  ports,  the  fare  to 
the  latter  points  being  $4  or  $5  more  from  Italy,  for  example,  than  to 
ports  of  the  United  States. 

The  objection  to  a  restrictive  head  tax  is  the  assertion  that  the  hon- 
esty and  industriousness  of  an  immigrant  are  not  measured  by  the 
amount  of  money  which  he  brings,  and  that  those  who  are  sharp  and 
even  criminal  in  their  practice  might  easily  raise  the  $100  and  thus 
secure  admission.  This  objection  loses  its  strength  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  head  tax  is  not  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  other  restrictions, 
but  as  an  addition  to  other  restrictions.  Criminals  who  could  pay  the 
head  tax  would  nevertheless  be  excluded. 

Of  greater  weight  is  the  sentimental  objection  that  the  United  States 
Government  can  not  afford  to  raise  its  revenues  from  the  desperately 
poor  masses  of  people  who  seek  these  shores.  Looked  upon  as  a  rev- 
enue measure  the  head  tax  is  indefensible,  but  looked  upon  as  an  addi- 
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tional  means  of  reducing  the  flood  of  immigration  the  decision  as  to 
its  desirability  turns  upon  the  general  opinion  as  to  whether  a  large 
immigration  is  or  is  not  a  benefit  to  the  country.  Like  the  educational 
test,  it  is  a  means  of  reducing  the  volume  of  immigration  as  a  whole 
by  a  test  which  leaves  as  little  discretion  as  possible  to  the  inspectors 
of  immigration. 

PEOHIBrnON  OF  IMMIGRATION   FOR  A   PERIOD  OF  TEARS. 

The  absolute  prohibition  of  immigration  is  well  known  as  having 
existed  for  two  periods  of  10  years  each  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese, 
and  a  similar  prohibition  of  European  immigation  is  sometimes  advo- 
cated for  a  period  of  five  years.  A  proposition  of  this  kind  received 
a  large  vote,  though  not  a  majority,  in  one  of  the  annual  conventions 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  rigid 
exclusion,  like  that  referred  to  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  is  justifiable 
in  the  case  of  European  immigration.  The  Chinese  are  so  distinctly 
a  different  race  from  that  of  the  American  people,  so  wholly  incapable 
of  assimilation,  and  their  migration  is  so  notorious  as  being  only  that 
of  temporary  immigrants^  who  do  not  bring  their  families  except  in 
limited  numbers,  and  who  intend  to  return  to  their  native  land  with 
their  earnings,  that  the  policy  of  exclusion  is  justifiable,  and  indeed 
essential,  for  the  protection  of  American  labor  and  American  citizen- 
ship. In  the  case  of  Europeans,  even  those  from  the  more  eastern 
sections  of  Europe,  the  urgency  is  not  so  great,  and  it  is  possible  in 
their  case  to  adopt  such  restrictions  as  that  of  an  educational  test  and 
restrictive  head  tax  which,  while  not  prohibiting  their  immigration, 
will  materially  lessen  the  numbers  of  immigrants. 

BONDING  IMMIGRANTS. 

The  existing  law  provides  for  bonding  a  steamship  company  upon 
the  condition  that  the  immigrant  who  becomes  a  public  burden  within 
six  months  after  landing  shall  be  transported  to  the  country  whence 
he  came.  There  is  also  a  provision  which  indirectly  permits  the  com- 
missioner of  immigration  to  accept  a  bond,  if  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner-General and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  from  any 
person,  company,  corporation,  charitable  or  benevolent  association, 
conditioned  that  an  alien  immigi'ant  shall  not  become  a  public  charge 
at  any  time  after  landing.  Under  this  provision  formerly  a  large 
number  of  bonds  were  taken,  but  in  recent  years  they  have  become 
more  and  more  rare,  except  in  cases  involving  separation  of  families. 
There  is  frequent  evidence  of  collusion  or  change  of  names  and  other 
methods  by  which  the  security  of  the  bonds  is  evaded.  The  provisions 
of  the  existing  bonds  are  determined  by  the  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration. 

In  view  of  these  defects  it  has  been  proposed:  First,  that  the  bonds 
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applicable  to  steamship  companies  and  vessel  owners  for  deportation 
be  extended  to  cover  a  period  of  from  two  to  five  years,  and  that  the 
other  bonds  cover  the  entire  period  of  maintenance  of  the  immigrant 
in  the  public  institution  to  which  he  may  be  committed;  second,  that 
the  property  of  the  sureties  be  made  liable;  third,  that  the  bond  be 
made  a  matter  of  public  record;  fourth,  that  the  immigrant  giving  the 
bond  shall  be  required  to  appear  semi-annually  for  inspection.^ 

Objections  to  the  bonding  system  have  been  advanced,  partly  on 
the  ground  of  the  experience  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  said  to  have 
had  in  force  a  bonding  provision  during  the  period  from  1799  to 
1872,  and  that  it  was  then  repealed  as  being  absolutely  unworkable. 
The  difSculty  consists  in  the  identification  of  the  immigrant.  It  is 
possible,  and  frequently  is  the  case,  that  he  changes  his  name  and  that 
he  refuses  to  give  the  date,  or  gives  a  false  date,  of  the  arrival  of  the 
steamship  on  which  he  came.  One  witness  cites  the  experience  of  the 
State  board  of  charities  of  Massachusetts,  which  in  1876  investigated 
372  cases  of  foreign-born,  who  were  public  charges  in  the  hospitals  of 
the  State,  and  discovered  that  only  133,  or  35.7  per  cent,  could  be 
identified  satisfactorily  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
United  States  for  deportation.  It  might  be  answered  to  this  objection 
that  it  would  be  obviated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  provision  for 
a  landing  certificate,  which  is  described  in  the  section  next  following. 

Those  who  advocate  the  bonding  provision  cite  the  experience  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  which  it  is  claimed  have  employed  this  method 
with  great  success.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  bonds  required  in 
Australia  are  always  those  of  the  master  or  owner  or  charterer  of  the 
vessel,  and  in  no  case  are  they  the  bonds  of  citizens  or  charitable  insti- 
tutions, as  is  the  case  in  the  American  legislation.  The  apparent  pur- 
pose of  these  bonding  provisions  in  Australasia  is,  therefore,  not  to 
favor  the  convenience  of  the  immigi:ant  and  his  friends,  but  to  provide 
a  strong  inducement  for  the  steamship  companies  to  decline  the  trans- 
portation of  questionable  immigrants  to  the  colonies,  and  to  deport 
them  if  deemed  obnoxious  by  the  immigrant  authorities.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  there  shall  be  a  penalty  upon  the  vessel  owner,  master,  or 
charterer  for  refusing  to  execute  a  bond  in  case  he  lands  an  excluded 
immigrant.  In  South  Australiaand  Victoria  this  penalty  is  £100  ($500) 
in  addition  to  the  liability  under  the  bond.  Of  course,  by  carrying 
the  immigrant  back  to  the  country  whence  he  came  the  vessel  owner 
is  relieved  from  both  the  bonding  provisions  and  the  penalties. 

In  addition  to  the  bonds  of  the  vessel  owner  or  master,  the  colonies 
usually  require  sureties  who  shall  be  citizens  of  the  colony,  in  sums 
equal  to  two  or  three  times  the  amount  of  the  bond.  The  amount  of 
the  bond  varies;  in  Canada  it  is  $300;  in  New  South  Wales  not  exceed- 
ing £500  ($2,500);  in  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia,  £200 

*  Reports  Industrial  CommiaBion,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  75,  76. 
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(11,000);  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  £100  ($500).  The  time  within 
which  the  bond  shall  be  taken  is  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
vessel,  after  the  master  has  displayed  a  list  of  the  immigrants  and  before 
the  excluded  classes  can  be  landed.  However,  in  Tasmania  the  bond 
may  be  required  within  seven  days  after  arrival,  and  in  New  South 
Wales  may  be  i-equired  at  any  time  within  60  days  after  the  arrival  of 
the  ship. 

The  persons  to  whom  the  bonding  provisions  apply  are  lunatics, 
idiots,  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  or  infirm,  and  those  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge.  South  Australia  adds  to  the  foregoing  also  "  any  person 
who  may  have  been  convicted  of  any  felony  in  any  country  other  than 
South  Australia." 

The  conditions  of  the  bond  cover,  in  all  cases,  the  maintenance  of  the 
immigrant  in  such  public  or  private  institution,  or,  in  the  case  of  South 
Austi-alia,  in  any  prison  or  jail  to  which  he  may  have  been  committed. 
The  time  during  which  the  bond  inns  is  usually  five  years,  a  period, 
of  course,  far  in  excess  of  the  six  months  stipulated  in  the  American 
legislation. 

The  recovery  of  penalties  under  the  bond  is  brought  about  in  the 
Australian  Colonies  in  a  suit  before  a  magistrate,  in  the  name  of  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  colony,  on  information  of  the  authority 
having  control  of  the  public  or  private  institution  to  which  the  alien 
has  been  admitted  or  committed. 

LANDING   CERTIFICATES. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  immigrants  after  landing  often  obscure  their 
identity,  often  change  their  names  when  admitted  to  public  institu- 
tions, and  frequently  procure  naturalization  papers  under  false  repre- 
sentations, it  is  proposed  that  a  certificate  of  identification  be  furnished 
for  every  immigrant  at  the  time-  of  landing.  This  certificate  could 
be  made  out  with  his  photograph  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  readily  pre- 
served, and  it  should  he  presented  to  the  court  at  the  time  of  naturali- 
zation and  to  the  authorities  in  charge  of  institutions  to  which  the 
immigrant  seeks  admission.  An  identification  certificate  of  this  kind 
would  preserve,  beyond  doubt,  the  record  of  the  exact  date  of  landing 
of  the  immigrant.  In  case  the  certificate  were  lost  it  could  be  replaced 
for  the  immigrant  directly  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  The  prop- 
osition respecting  landing  certificates  to  immigrants  directly  was  sub- 
mitted, as  follows,  by  Mr.  Powderly  to  the  Industrial  Commission^: 

That  each  arriving  immigrant  admitted  to  the  United  States  should  be  provided 
with  a  landing  certificate  setting  forth  the  name,  age,  sex,  birthplace  of  the  immi- 
grant, government  to  which  alliance  is  due,  the  port  from  which  the  vessel  sailed, 
the  name  of  the  vessel,  the  line  it  belongs  to,  the  port  it  arrives  at,  and  the  date  of 

'  Beports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  p.  45. 
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landing.  The  immigrant  should  be  instructed,  by  means  of  a  circular,  to  retain  the 
certificate  for  presentation  when  applying  for  naturalization  papers.  A  record  of 
the  facts  stated  in  the  said  circular  as  to  each  immigrant,  to  be  known  as  the  immi- 
grant directory,  should  be  kept  for  each  fiscal  year  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 
An  act  of  Congress  authorizing  such  a  course  of  procedure,  and  requiring  an  alien 
presenting  himself  for  naturalization  to  produce  such  a  certificate,  or  a  duplicate 
from  the  immigrant  directory,  would  facilitate  the  work  of  the  courts  and  go  far 
toward  preventing  the  issuance  of  fraudulent  naturalization  papers  in  the  future. 

CONSULAR  INSPECTION. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  consular  inspection  at  the  ports  of 
embarkation,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  although  the  consuls 
certify  to  the  manifests  as  made  out  by  the  ship's  surgeon  and  master, 
but  they  make  no  examination  whatever  testing  the  right  of  the  immi- 
grant to  enter  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws.  The  Bureau  of  Immigration,  for  a  brief  period  of  time, 
made  an  experiment  of  medical  inspection  at  one  or  two  European 
ports  and  at  Liverpool,  for  vessels  departing  for  Canadian  ports,  the 
owners  of  the  vessels  consenting  to  reject  those  whom  the  surgeons, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Bureau,  might  proscribe.^  This  experiment 
has  been  wholly  abandoned  as  a  complete  failure,  since  the  steamship 
companies  have  not  fulfilled  their  agreement  to  reject  immigrants 
as  directed  by  the  surgeons.  Of  course,  the  surgeons  had  no  legal 
authority,  since  they  were  stationed  on  foreign  territory. 

It  has  been  advocated  in  many  quarters  that  the  most  effective  method 
of  inspection  would  be  that  of  consular  inspection,  not  in  exceptional 
cases,  as  was  practiced  in  the  above  experiment,  and  that  this  inspec- 
tion, while  not  taking  the  place  of  the  staff  of  inspectors  on  the  Ameri- 
can side,  yet  should  cover  the  same  ground.  Doubtless  if  the  intending 
immigrant  could  be  saved  the  expense  and  time  of  the  trip  across  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific,  there  would  be  less  of  the  sentimental  reasons 
against  his  exclusion.  As  it  is,  when  he  lands  at  the  American  port, 
considerations  of  humanity  enter  to  qualify  the  rigid  restrictions  of  the 
law,  since  the  inspectors  see  before  them  a  poor  man  who  perhaps  has 
sold  his  property,  who  has  expended  money  and  lost  his  time,  who  has 
undergone  hardships,  and  who  shows  a  pitiful  eagerness  to  escape  the 
oppressions  of  the  Old  World  and  to  share  in  the  liberties  of  the  New. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  strongest  advocates  of  additional  restrictions, 
when  once  in  the  presence  of  the  immigrant  at  a  session  of  the  board 
of  special  inquiry,  weaken  in  their  reasoned  objections  to  immigration, 
and,  for  humanity's  sake,  favor  admission  of  questionable  immigrants. 
These  difficulties  would  be  avoided  bj'^  consular  inspection,  provided 
the  consul  should  make  inquiry  such  as  that  which  is  made  by  the 
agent  of  the  steamship  companies  under  the  manifests  required  by 
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the  United  States  law.  The  steamship  companies  would  not  object, 
because  it  would  save  the  cost  of  deportation. 

Against  consular  inspection  it  is  objected  that  the  consuls  have  other 
duties  which  take  precedence;  that  this  work  would  be  detailed  to  a 
clerk  who  might  likely  be  a  native  and  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
American  law.  The  consular  inspection  would  necessitate  a  large 
increase  in  the  consular  force  and  would  divide  the  responsibility 
between  the  inspection  in  Europe  and  that  in  the  United  States.  It 
would  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  immigration  of  those  who 
desire  to  escape  military  duty,  since  it  would  aiford  public  notification 
to  the  authorities  of  the  attempted  escape  of  their  subjects.  It  would 
require  a  treaty  with  foreign  countries  from  which  vessels  sail,  else 
the  inspectors  would  have  no  authority  to  prohibit  the  embarkation 
of  noneligible  emigrants. 

A  practical  example  of  the  conflict  of  jurisdiction  arising  from  con- 
sular inspection  is  found  in  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws.  By  the  act  of 
September  13,  1888,  an  intending  emigrant  is  required  to  secure  from 
the  diplomatic  or  consular  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Chinese  port  a  certificate  on  the  basis  of  the  permission  granted  by  the 
Chinese  Government  to  enter  the  United  States.  This  permission  is 
based  solely  on  the  condition  that  the  Chinaman  is  not  a  laborer,  and 
that  he  belongs  to  the  class  of  "oflicials,  teachers,  students,  merchants, 
or  travelers,"  who  are  entitled  to  admission.  The  Chinaman  receiving 
this  certificate  from  the  United  States  consul  naturally  infers  that  he 
is  eligible  for  admission,  but  when  he  presents  his  certificate  to  the 
immigration  inspectors  at  San  Francisco  he  finds  that  the  authority  of 
the  consular  officer  is  not  recognized  by  the  immigration  officers,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  certificate  is  not  enough  to  prevent  his  deporta- 
tion to  China. 

LESSENED  INDUCEMENTS  BY  TRANSPORTATION   COMPANIES. 

Considering  the  number  of  immigrants  who  come  on  prepaid  tickets, 
and  considering  the  fact  that  many  of  these  tickets  are  sold  on  com- 
mission in  different  parts  of  the  country,  thus  making  it  directly  to  the 
interest  of  agents  to  encoui*age  the  sale  of  tickets,  it  has  been  proposed 
that  commissions  on  prepaid  tickets  be  prohibited.  Secondly,  seeing 
that  certain  steamship  companies,  when  bringing  questionable  immi- 
grants to  American  ports,  protect  themselves  by  contract  or  agreement 
that  in  case  the  immigrant  is  rejected  by  the  American  authorities  he 
shall  remunerate  the  company  in  the  amount  of  the  fare  for  his  return 
trip,  it  has  been  proposed  by  the  Immigration  Investigating  Commission 
that  "transportation  lines  shall  not  collect,  directly  or  indirectly ,  from 
a  debarred  immigrant  the  expense  of  returning  him  or  his  belongings." 

MEMBERS  OF  CRIMINAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Investigations  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion reveal  the  dangerous  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  existence 
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of  the  so-called  associations  of  "highbinders"  among  the  Chinese 
population  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  variously  estimated  that  of  the 
total  number  of  Chinese  in  that  city,  amounting  to  25,000  or  30,000, 
there  are  about  1,000  members  of  the  highbinder  associations  who 
represent  the  worst  class  of  criminals.  Many  of  them  have  been  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  their  native  country  on  account  of  crimes  com- 
mitted there.  They  are  organized  under  the  semblance  of  benefit  socie- 
ties, but  for  the  purpose  of  blackmail  and  violation  of  the  immigration 
laws.  They  impose  fines  arbitrarily  upon  the  hard-working  and  pros- 
perous Chinese,  and  enforce  their  decrees  through  criminal  violence 
and  even  assassination.  They  nullify  the  judgment  of  American 
courts  through  their  own  secret  tribunals  and  their  paid  assassins; 
they  make  a  business  of  bringing  to  the  United  States  slave  girls 
and  coolie  laborers,  and  through  their  system  of  intimidation  it  is 
difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  secure  witnesses  who  will  testify  to 
the  truth.  It  is  generally  believed  by  those  who  have  given  attention 
to  this  matter,  that  if  the  country  could  be  rid  of  this  criminal  class 
of  Chinese,  and  the  highbinder  societies  be  permanently  suppressed, 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  commission  of  fraud  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws  would  be  eliminated.  An 
eminent  authority  asserts  that  fully  76  per  cent  of  all  the  frauds  com- 
mitted at  the  present  time  against  the  exclusion  law  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  highbinder  associations.^  So  perfect  is  the  organi- 
zation of  these  societies,  and  so  thorough  their  reign  of  terrorism, 
that  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  suppress  them  have  never  been 
successful.  The  only  thing  which  they  fear  above  all  others,  holding 
it  in  greater  dread  than  our  laws,  our  courts,  and  jails,  is  deportation 
to  China.  The  only  decisive  remedy  in  that  case  is  legislation  through 
Congress,  which  should  render  aliens  who  are  members  of  such  socie- 
ties, or  any  society  having  for  its  purpose  the  commission  of  crime  or 
the  violation  of  our  laws,  liable  to  deportation. 

What  is  true  of  the  highbinders  of  San  Francisco  is  probably 
true  also  of  certain  anarchistic  societies  which  are  recruited  from 
Europe.  This  phase  of  alien  criminality  has  not  been  investigated, 
and  there  is  a  possibility  of  indiscriminate  legislation  should  action  be 
taken  prior  to  a  careful  inquiry  by  the  public  authorities.  But  if,  as 
it  is  believed,  these  associations  do  exist  for  organized  violence  and 
assassination  of  the  public  officers,  legislation  providing  for  their 
deportation  would  seem  to  be  equally  desirable  with  that  for  the 
deportation  of  the  highbinders. 
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EECOMMEHDATIOHS  OF  THE  COMKIBSIOH. 

In  line  with  the  foregoing  discussion  of  immigration  and  the  legisla- 
tion upon  this  subject,  the  Industrial  Commission  submits  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  recommendations  for  additional  legislation.  Annexed 
will  be  found  the  draft  of  a  bill  embodying  these  recommendations 
and  submitted  as  suggestions  for  the  Congress  in  drafting  a  bill,  along 
the  lines  proposed,  which  shall  provide  for: 

1.  General  revision  and  codification  of  the  immigration  laws,  includ- 
ing such  verbal  changes  as  are  necessary  to  make  the  existing  principles 
of  legislation  effective. 

This  revision  is  necessary  in  order  to  remove  ambiguities  and  over- 
lapping of  authority  which  the  administration  of  the  existing  laws 
has  shown  to  be  necessary. 

2.  Increasing  the  head  tax  from  $1  to  $8. 

In  order  to  provide  adequate  revenue  for  more  efficient  inspection 
of  aliens  and  deportation  of  the  excluded  classes. 

3.  Effective  inspection  along  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders,  to 
be  secured  through  establishment  of  designated  frontier  ports  of  entry 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

This  is  necessary  in  order  to  overcome  the  existing  practice  of  mani- 
festing to  interior  points  in  Canada  those  objectionable  immigrants 
who  would  be  rejected  at  the  ocean  ports,  with  the  expectation  that 
they  will  be  able  to  slip  across  the  frontier  without  inspection.  At 
the  present  time  the  majority  of  evasions  of  the  immigration  laws  is 
effected  in  this  way  through  Canada. 

4.  Exclusion  and  deportation  of  anarchists. 

5.  Renewal  and  continuance  of  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws  and  the 
introduction  of  administrative  amendments  in  order  to  render  these 
laws  less  liable  to  evasion;  but  framing  restrictive  legislation  so  as 
not  to  hinder  or  seriously  interfere  with  commerce  with  China. 

6.  Additions  and  corrections  to  the  lists  of  questions  contained  in 
the  manifest  requiring  information  as  to  parties  who  have  paid  the 
passage  of  aliens  and  the  total  amount  of  money  brought  by  each  alien. 

7.  Substitution  of  the  word  ''alien"  for  the  word  "immigrant,"  in 
such  cases  as  are  necessary,  and  to  make  it  cover  cabin  passengers  as 
well  as  steerage  passengers. 

8.  Punishment  for  peijury  not  only  of  immigrants  but  of  all  wit- 
nesses who  testify  falsely  before  the  board  of  special  inquiry. 

9.  Amendment  of  the  contract-labor  law  by  expanding  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "contract"  so  as  to  include  "offers,  solicitations,  prom- 
ises, or  agreements." 

This  is  necessary  in  order  to  relieve  the  Government  in  the  enforce 
ment  of  the  law  from  the  necessity  of  proving  a  contract  binding  in 
law.    In  all  cases  the  existing  provision  is  retained  which  permits  a 
person  in  this  country  to  send  for  a  friend  or  relative  who  is  not  of 
the  excluded  classes, 
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10.  Extension  of  the  period  of  depoitation  to  five  years,  the 
expenses  during  the  first  year  to  be  paid  by  the  steamship  company 
for  all  aliens  unlawfully  landed,  or  for  those  becoming  public  charges 
from  causes  arising  prior  to  migration,  and  the  expenses  for  the  suc- 
ceeding four  years  to  be  borne  by  the  immigrant  fund,  and  the  cor- 
poration, municipality,  or  institution  seeking  relief  from  the  burden 
of  such  alien's  support,^  the  immigration  fund  to  bear  the  expense  of 
ocean  transportation  and  the  local  authority  the  expense  of  interior 
transportation  to  the  port  of  deportation;  also,  the  deportation  within 
a  period  of  five  years  of  public-charge  cases,  where  the  causes  arise 
subsequent  to  migration,  at  the  expense  of  the  immigrant  fund  and 
the  local  authority  seeking  relief. 

11.  Requiring  steamship  companies  to  can'y  back  aliens  ordered  to  be 
deported  within  the  proposed  five  years  of  the  period  of  deportation. 

This  is  especially  required  in  the  case  of  insane  aliens,  for  whom, 
however,  an  attendant  should  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  immi- 
grant fund. 

12.  A  landing  certificate  to  be  given  to  each  alien  upon  passing  the 
immigrant  inspection,  and  requiring  that  this  certificate  be  exhibited 
as  a  condition  of  naturalization,  and  that  it  may  be  required  as  a 
means  of  identification  in  States  where  the.  privilege  of  voting  is 
granted  prior  to  naturalization,  and  also  in  cases  where  citizenship  is 
a  condition  of  public  employment. 

A  copy  of  this  certificate  should  be  kept  by  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration for  purposes  of  reissue  in  case  the  original  is  lost.  Such  a 
certificate  would  greatly  check  naturalization  frauds  and  would  make 
more  effective  the  provisions  for  deportation  within  the  proposed 
period  of  five  years. 

13.  Increasing  the  authority  of  the  Commissioner- General  of  Immi- 
gration in  the  appointment  of  inspectors  for  special  services  in  coop- 
eration with  State  and  local  authorities  in  the  deportation  of  aliens 
who  become  public  charges,  and  otherwise  simplifying  and  centraliz- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Commissioner-General  so  as  to  make  this 
o£Bcer  the  actual  as  well  as  the  nominal  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration, under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

14.  Authorizing  the  Commissioner-General,  under  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  detail  immigration  officers  for  serv- 
ice in  foreign  countries. 

15.  Complete  separation  of  the  immigration  service  from  the  cus- 
toms revenue  service.  Recommendations  13, 14,  and  15  are  necessary 
in  order  to  locate  responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

16.  Authorizing  any  inmiigration  official  to  challenge  the  decision 
of  an  immigrant  inspector  if  such  decision  is  favorable  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  alien,  the  challenge  operating  to  bring  the  alien  before 
the  board  of  special  inquiry  for  final  decision  upon  the  question  of 
admission. 
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This  would  correct  the  existing  evil  whereby  nine-tenths  of  the 
immigrants  are  admitted  on  the  sole  judgment  of  a  single  subordinate 
inspector. 

17.  Improved  metiiods  in  the  appointment  and  designation  of  mem- 
bers of  boards  of  ppecial  inquiry. 

In  order  to  raise  this  position  to  a  higher  judicial  standing,  and  to 
render  the  appointees  more  independent  of  the  administrative  branch 
of  the  service.  The  boards  of  special  inquiry  are  the  most  important 
organ  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  since  they  decide  upon  the  admissi- 
bility of  immigrants. 

18.  Penalties  upon  steamship  companies  for  bringing  aliens  affected 
with  loathsome  or  contagious  diseases  to  American  ports. 

The  evil  results  of  bringing  in  such  immigrants  are  not  corrected 

by  merely  requiring  the  steamship  companies  to  deport  them  after 

having  brought  them  in,  as  is  provided  by  existing  laws.     It  is  desired 

that  this  class  of  immigrants  should  not  even  be  allowed  to  come  m 

contact  with  other  immigrants  on  board  ship. 

*  Albert  Clarke,  Chairman. 

t  Boies  Penrose. 

t  Thomas  R.  Bard. 

t  John  •!.  Gardner. 

t  Jno.  C.  Bell. 

fTHEO.  Otjen. 

Wm.  Lorimer. 

Andrew  L.  Harris. 

t  John  M.  Farquhar. 

Eugene  D.  Conger. 

Thos.  W.  Phillips. 

C.  J.  Harris, 

t  J.  L.  Kennedy. 

JChas.  H.  LrrcHMAN. 

§  D.  A.  Tompkins. 
*  I  favor  an  educational  test. 

Albert  Clarke. 

tWe  dissent  from  the  qualification  on  the  restriction  of  Chinese 

immigration  contained  in  the  concluding  clause  of  No.  5.     We  would 

deprecate  an  application  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity  which  would 

make  easier  Chinese  immigration  under  the  guise  of  encouraging 

commerce. 

Boies  Penrose. 

Thomas  R.  Bard. 

J.  J.  Gardner. 

Jno.  C.  Bell. 

Theo.  Otjen. 

Wm.  Lorimer. 

John  M.  Farquhar. 

J.  L.  Kennedy. 

Chas.  H.  Litchman. 
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t  While  heartily  concurring  with  the  Commission  in  its  other  recom- 
mendations, except  as  to  the  dissent  signed  above,  I  think  legislation 
to  restrict  immigmtion  would  be  incomplete  without  an  educational 
test.  In  the  United  States  there  is  expended  about  1250,000,000  a 
year  in  educational  work  to  elevate  the  standard  of  citizenship  and  to 
prepare  the  rising  generation  for  its  duties  in  the  body  politic.  The 
admission  of  a  percentage  of  illiterate  immigration  as  large  as  shown 
by  the  most  recent  statistics,  will  not  only  add  heavily  to  this  expense, 
but  is  unwise  and  may  be  positively  dangerous.  Therefore,  restric- 
tion of  such  immigration  is  imperative  because  of  quality  even  more 
than  of  quantity.  The  good  of  the  United  States  is  paramount;  this 
country  is  not  required  to  injure  itself  under  the  plea  of  helping 
others  or  of  giving  asylum  to  the  oppressed  of  all  the  earth. 

Chas.  H.  Litchman. 

§  For  the  protection  of  American  civilization  and  American  labor,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  make  the  general  immigration  laws 
restrictive  of  all  immigration  that  would  seriously  threaten  to  injure 
these. 

Such  general  laws,  properly  formulated,  would  exclude  all  unde- 
sirable Chinese,  as  well  as  the  undesirable  of  all  other  nations,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  discrimination  against  China  or  any  other  country 
as  a  nation. 

The  reasons  for  following  this  policy  leather  than  one  of  excluding 
the  Chinese  as  a  people  are  briefly  as  follows: 

(1)  If  developing  trade  with  China  should  be  stopped  or  checked  it 
would  hinder  the  development  of  those  American  interests  whose 
products  find  a  market  in  China — notably  the  cotton  goods  trade. 
The  loss  of  this  cotton  goods  trade  or  any  serious  hindrance  in  its 
development  would  tend  to  put  the  factories  in  the  United  States  into 
more  severe  domestic  competition  and  cause  reductions  in  amount  of 
labor  and  in  wages  in  American  cotton  factories. 

(2)  It  would  preserve  the  principle  of  reciprocity  in  all  relations 
with  China,  subject  to  general  conditions  that  would  save  us  injury, 
which  general  conditions  would  be  equally  applicable  to  our  relations 
with  all  other  nations. 

(3)  Such  general  laws  protecting  fully  our  standards  of  life  and 
civilization,  as  well  as  protecting  us  from  pauperism  and  crime  from 
other  countries,  would  naturally  result  in  varying  percentages  of 
exclusions  from  different  countries.  In  all  case^  the  construction  of 
these  laws  by  immigration  inspectors  would  naturally  protect  the 
labor  of  the  whole  country  from  competition  of  those  who  may  seem 
to  want  to  come  to  the  United  States  for  temporary  residence  and 
gain,  and  from  those  who  may  be  willing  to  stay,  but  who  would  he 
disposed  to  live  permanently  on  a  lower  plane  than  our  own  people. 
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or  who  would  live  in  the  United  States  temporarily  or  permanently 
and  never  become  citizens  or  amalgamated  into  the  civilization  and 
life  of  the  United  States  in  the  forms  created  by  oar  own  people. 

(4)  It  .is  protection  to  the  labor  of  the  factories  of  the  Eastern 
States,  and  to  the  conmierce  of  the  whole  country,  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain  with  China  as  full  and  free  reciprocal  relations  as 
with  other  nations. 

D.  A.  Tompkins. 

PROPOSED  LAW  SUBMITTED  AS  SUGGESTIVE  OF  LEGISLATION. 

In  order  to  secure  expert  aaBistanoe  in  drafting  a  bill  in  the  line  of  the  foregoing 
reoommendationfl,  the  Indostrial  CommiBBion  mvited  to  a  conference  the  Ck>inmi8- 
sioner-General  of  Immigration  and  the  commiflsionerB  of  immigration  of  the  ports  of 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco,  the  results  of  which 
are  embodied  in  the  following  draft  of  a  proposed  law.  The  bill  is  sabmitted  not  as 
a  recommendation  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  since  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Commission  not  to  draft  bills  for  legislation  upon  any  subject  whatever,  but  it  is  sub- 
mitted as  containing  the  best  expert  suggestions  which  can  be  secured  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Congress  in  drafting  a  bill,  not  only  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  providing  for  new  features  of  legislation,  but  also  for  a 
general  revision  and  codification  such  as  the  existing  laws  stand  in  need  of.  The  act 
is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  legislation  upon  the  subject,  but  provides 
only  for  the  repeal  of  such  acts  and  such  parts  of  acts  as  are  inconsistent  therewith. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  existing  laws  are  printed  in  full,  following  the  pro- 
posed bill,  in  the  chronological  order  of  their  enactment,  and  following  each  section, 
both  of  the  proposed  law  and  the  existing  law,  will  be  found  cross  references  to  the 
corresponding  sections  in  each  case.  Where  no  cross  reference  is  given,  the  entire 
section  is  either  new  (in  the  case  of  the  proposed  law),  or  has  been  dropped  (in  the 
case  of  existing  laws). 

A  BILL  to  regulate  the  immigration  of  alieiu  into  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  poaBeasioiu,  and 

the  District  of  Columbia. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  three  dollars 
for  each  and  every  passenger  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  or  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  who  shall  come  by  steam,  sail,  or  other  vessel 
from  any  foreign  port  to  any  port  within  the  United  States,  or  overland  from  any  foreign 
country  to  the  United  States.  The  said  duty  shall  be  paid  to  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms of  the  port  or  customs  district  to  which  such  alien  passenger  shall  come,  or,  if 
there  be  no  collector  at  such  port  or  district,  then  to  the  collector  nearest  thereto,  by 
the  master,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  every  such  vessel,  or  by  the  alien  passen- 
ger, if  such  alien  passenger  comes  overland,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
arrival  of  such  vessel  in  port,  or  by  such  overland  alien  passenger  upon  application 
for  admission.  The  money  thus  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury and  shall  constitute  a  permanent  appropriation  to  be  called  the  immigrant  fund, 
to  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  regulating  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States  under  this  act  and 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  officers,  clerks,  and  employees  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  such  acts  as  may  be  hereafter  passed, 
supplementary  hereto  or  amendatory  hereof.  The  duty  imposed  by  this  section  shall 
Ix'  a  lien  upon  the  vessel  which  shall  bring  such  aliens  to  ports  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  a  debt  in  favor  of  the  United  States  against  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
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vessels,  and  the  payment  of  such  duty  may  be  enforced  by  any  legal  or  equitable 
remedy,  and  if  any  such  alien  seeking;  admission  overland  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay 
such  duty  as  hereinbefore  provided,  he  shall  be  refused  admission  to  the  United 
States;  or,  if  found  subsequently  to  have  obtained  admission  thereto  after  such  neglect 
or  refusal,  he  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  unlawfully  in  the  United  States 
and  may  be  deported  hjb  is  provided  hereinafter  for  the  deportation  of  other  aliens 
found  unlawfully  in  the  United  States.  [Aug.  3, 1882,  §  1;  June  26, 1884,  §  22;  Aug. 
18,  1894.] 

Sbc.  2.  That  the  following  classes  of  aliens  shall  be  excluded  from  admission  into 
the  United  States:  All  idiots,  insane  persons,  paupers,  persons  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge,  persons  afflicted  with  a  loathsome  or  with  a  dangerous  contagious 
disease,  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  crime  or  misdemeanor 
involving  moral  turpitude,  polygamists,  anarchists  or  persons  who  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  all  government  or  of  all  forms  of  law  or  the  assassination  of  public 
officials;  prostitutes  and  persons  who  procure  or  attempt  to  bring  in  prostitutes  or 
women  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution;  persons  whose  migration  to  the  United  States 
has  been  induced  by  offers,  solicitations,  promises  or  agreements,  parole  or  special, 
express  or  implied,  of  labor  or  work  or  service  of  any  kind  in  the  United  States,  its 
Territories,  possessions,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  also  any  person  whose  ticket 
or  passage  is  paid  for  with  the  money  of  another  or  who  is  assisted  by  others  to  come, 
unless  it  is  affirmatively  and  satisfactorily  shown  that  such  person  does  not  belong 
to  one  of  the  foregoing  excluded  classes;  but  this  section  shall  not  be  held  to  prevent 
persons  living  in  the  United  States  from  sending  for  a  relative  or  friend  who  is  not 
of  the  f  or^foing  excluded  classes. 

Promdedy  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  exclude  persons  convicted  of  an  offense 
purely  political  not  involving  moral  turpitude;  and  provided,  juriher,  that  skilled 
labor  may  be  imported  if  labor  of  like  kind  unemployed  cannot  be  found  in  this 
country;  and  the  provisions  of  this  Section  shall  not  be  held  to  exclude  professional 
actors,  artists,  lecturers  or  musicians,  ministers  of  any  religious  denomination,  pro- 
fessors for  colleges  or  seminaries,  persons  belonging  to  any  recognized  learned  profes- 
sion, or  persons  employed  strictly  as  personal  or  domestic  servants. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  women  for  the  purposes  of 
prostitution  is  hereby  forbidden;  and  whoever  shall  knowingly  or  wilfully  import  or 
solicit  the  importation  of  any  woman  into  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  pros- 
titution, or  shall  knowingly  or  wilfully  hold,  or  attempt  to  hold,  any  woman  for  such 
purposes,  in  pursuance  of  such  illegal  importation  or  contract  or  agreement,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less 
than  one  or  more  than  five  years  and  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars. 
[Mar.  3,  1875,  §  3.] 

Sbc.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  partnership,  or  corporation, 
in  any  manner  whatsoever  to  prepay  the  transportation,  or  in  any  way  to  assist  or 
encourage  the  importation  or  migration  of  any  alien  or  aliens,  any  foreigner  or  for- 
eigners, into  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  Possessions  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  pursuance  of  any  offer,  solicitation,  promise,  or  agreement,  parole  or  special, 
express  or  implied,  made  previous  to  the  importation  of  such  alien  or  aliens,  for- 
eigner or  foreigners,  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  in  the  United  States,  or 
its  territory.     [Feb.  26,  1885,  §  1.] 

Sec.  5.  That  for  every  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  four  of  this  Act 
the  person,  partnership,  company  or  corporation,  violating  the  same,  by  knowingly 
assisting,  encouraging  or  soliciting  the  migration  or  importation  of  any  alien  or  aliens, 
foreigner  or  foreigners  to  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  Possessions  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  by  reason  of  any  offer, 
solicitation,  promise  or  agreement,  express  or  implied,  parole  or  special,  to  or  with 
such  alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  foreigners,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such 
offense  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by 
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the  United  States,  or  by  any  person  who  shall  first  bring  his  action  therefor  in  his 
own  name,  including  any  each  alien  or  foreigner  thos  promised  labor  or  service  of 
any  kind  as  aforesaid  as  debts  of  like  amount  are  now  recovered  in  the  coorts  of  the 
United  States;  and  separate  soits  may  be  brooght  for  each  ali^i  or  foreigner  thus 
promised  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  as  aforesaid.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
District  Attorney  of  the  proper  district  to  prosecute  every  such  suit  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States.     [Feb.  26,  1885,  f  3.] 

Sbc.  6.  That  any  person,  including  the  master,  agent,  owner  or  consignee  of  any 
vessel,  who  shall  bring  into  or  land  in  the  United  States,  by  vessel  or  otherwise,  or 
who  shall  attempt  to  bring  into  or  land  in  the  United  States,  by  vessel  or  otherwise, 
any  alien  not  duly  admitted  by  an  inunigrant  inspector  or  not  lawfully  entitled  to 
enter  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  on  con- 
viction, be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  for  each  and 
every  alien  so  landed  or  attempted  to  be  landed,  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  [Feb.  26,  1885,  {  4; 
Mar.  3,  1891,  {  6.] 

Bwc.  7.  That  it  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  Section  Four  of  this  Act  to  assist  or 
encourage  the  importation  or  migration  of  any  alien  by  a  promise  of  employment 
through  advertisements  printed  and  published  in  any  foreign  country;  and  any 
alien  coming  to  this  country  in  consequence  of  such  an  advertis^nent  shall  be  treated 
as  coming  under  a  promise  or  agreement  as  contemplated  in  Section  Two  of  this  Act, 
and  the  penalties  imposed  by  Section  Five  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  such  a 
case;  Provided,  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  States  and  Territories  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  advertising  the  inducements  they  offer  for  immigration  thereto, 
respectively.     [Mar.  3,  1891,  |  3.] 

Sbc.  8.  That  no  transportation  company,  or  owner  or  owners  of  vessels,  shall 
directly  or  through  agents,  either  by  writing,  printing  or  oral  representations,  solicit, 
invite  or  encourage  the  immigration  of  any  aliens  into  the  United  States,  except  by 
ordinary  commercial  letters,  circulars,  advertisements,  or  oral  representations,  stat- 
ing the  sailings  of  their  vessels,  and  the  terms  and  facilities  of  transportation  therein; 
and  for  a  violation  of  this  provision  any  such  transportation  company  and  any  such 
owner  or  owners  of  vessels  and  the  agents  by  them  employed,  shall  be  subjected  to 
the  penalties  imposed  by  Section  Five  of  this  Act     [Mar.  3,  1891,  {4.] 

Sec.  9.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  transportation  company,  or  the  owners, 
masters  or  agents  of  any  vessel,  to  take  on  board  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  the 
United  States,  its  Territories,  Possessions  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  any  alien 
afflicted  with  a  loathsome  or  with  a  dangerous  contagious  disease;  and  that,  upon 
the  certificate  of  a  medical  ofiKoer  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final  in  all  cases  as  to  the  nature  and  fact  of  such  disease,  to 
the  effect  that  an  alien  seeking  admisBion  is  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  said  nature, 
and  that  such  disease  existed  at  the  time  of  embarkation  of  said  alien,  the  master, 
agent,  owner  or  consignee  of  the  vessel  upon  which  said  alien  is  brought,  shall  pay 
to  the  Collector  of  Customs  of  the  Customs  district  in  which  the  port  of  arrival  is 
located  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars,  for  each  and  every  such  alien  found  on  board 
thereof,  and  no  such  vessel  shall  be  granted  clearance  papers  while  such  fine  remains 
unpaid,  nor  shall  the  said  fine  be  remitted. 

Sec.  10.  That  upon  the  certificate  of  a  medical  officer  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  Service  to  the  effect  that  a  rejected  alien  is  helpless  from  sickness,  physical 
disability  or  infancy,  and  it  appearing  that  such  alien  is  accompanied  by  a  person 
whose  protection  or  guardianship  is  required  by  such  rejected  alien,  the  master,  agent, 
owner  or  consignee  of  the  vessel  in  which  such  alien  and  accompanying  person  is 
brought,  shall  be  required  to  return  with  said  alien  such  accompanying  person  in  the 
same  manner  as  vessels  are  required  to  return  other  rejected  aliens. 

Sbc.  11.  That  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Special  Inquiry,  hereinafter  provided 
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for,  Dased  upon  the  certificate  of  the  examining  medical  officer  shall  be  final  as  to 
the  rejection  of  aliens  afflicted  with  a  loathsome  or  with  a  dangerous  contagious 
disease. 

Sec.  12.  That,  upon  the  arrival  of  any  alien  or  aliens  by  water  at  any  port  within 
the  United  States,  or  its  territory,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  or  commanding 
officer  of  the  steamer,  sailing,  or  other  vessel  having  said  alien  or  aliens  on  board  to 
deliver  to  the  immigration  officers  at  the  port  of  arrival  lists  or  manifests  made  at 
the  time  and  place  of  embarkation  of  such  alien  or  aliens  on  board  such  steamer  or 
vessel,  which  shall,  in  answer  to  questions  at  the  top  of  said  lists,  state  as  to  each 
alien  the  full  name,  age  and  sex;  whether  married  or  single;  the  calling  or  occu- 
pation; whether  able  to  read  or  write;  the  nationality;  the  last  residence;  the  race; 
the  seaport  for  landing  in  the  United  States;  the  final  destination,  if  any,  beyond 
the  port  of  landing;  whether  having  a  ticket  through  to  such  final  destination; 
whether  the  alien  has  paid  his  own  passage,  or  whether  it  has  been  paid  by  other 
persons  or  by  any  corporation,  society,  municipality,  or  government  and,  if  so,  by 
whom;  whether  in  possession  of  money,  and  if  so,  how  much;  whether  going  to 
join  a  relative,  and  if  so,  what  relative  and  his  name  and  address;  whether  ever  before 
in  the  United  States,  and  if  so,  when  and  where;  whether  ever  in  prison  or  alms- 
house or  supported  by  charity;  whether  a  polygamist;  whether  an  anarchist;  whether 
coming  by  reason  of  any  offer,  solicitation,  promise  or  agreement,  express  or  implied, 
to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States;  and  what  is  the  alien's  condition  of  health 
mentally  and  physically,  and  whether  deformed  or  crippled,  and  if  so,  from  what 
cause.     [Mar.  3,  1893,  §  1.] 

Sec.  13.  That  the  aliens  shall  be  listed  in  convenient  groups  and  no  one  list  or 
manifest  shall  contain  more  than  30  names.  To  each  alien  or  head  of  a  family  shall 
be  given  a  ticket  on  which  shall  be  written  his  name,  a  number  or  letter  designating 
the  list,  and  his  number  on  the  list,  for  convenience  of  identification  on  arrival. 
Each  list  or  manifest  shall  be  verified  by  the  signature  and  the  oath  or  affirma- 
tion of  the  master  or  commanding  officer  or  the  first  or  second  below  him  in  com- 
mand, taken  before  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  or  an  immigrant  inspector  at 
the  port  of  arrival,  to  the  effect  that  he  has  caused  the  sui^eon  of  said  vessel  sailing 
therewith  to  make  a  physical  examination  of  each  of  said  aliens,  and  that  from  the 
report  of  said  surgeon  and  from  his  own  investigation  he  believes  that  no  one  of  said 
aliens  is  an  idiot  or  insane  person,  or  a  pauper,  or  is  likely  to  become  a  public  chaiige, 
or  is  suffering  from  a  loathsome  or  a  dangerous  contagious  disease,  or  is  a  person  who 
has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  tur- 
pitude, or  a  polygamist,  or  an  anarchist,  or  under  promise  or  agreement  express  or 
implied  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States  or  its  territory,  or  a  prostitute,  and 
that  also,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  the  information  in  said 
lists  or  manifests  concerning  each  of  said  aliens  named  therein  is  correct  and  true. 
[Mar.  3,  1893,  §  2.] 

Sec.  14.  That  the  surgeon  of  said  vessel  sailing  therewith  shall  also  sign  each  of 
said  lists  or  manifests  and  make  oath  or  affirmation  in  like  manner  before  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  or  an  immigrant  inspector  at  the  port  of  arrival  stating  his 
professional  experience  and  qualifications  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  and  that  he  has 
made  a  personal  examination  of  the  aliens  named  therein  and  that  the  said  list  or 
manifest,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  is  full,  correct  and  true 
in  all  particulars  relative  to  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  said  aliens.  If  no 
surgeon  sails  with  any  vessel  bringing  aliens,  the  mental  and  physical  examinations 
and  the  verifications  of  the  lists  or  manifests  may  be  made  by  some  competent  sur- 
geon employed  by  the  owners  of  the  said  vessel.     [Mar.  3,  1893,  $  3.] 

Sec.  15.  That  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  the  master  or  commanding  officer  of  any 
vessel  to  deliver  to  the  said  immigration  officers  lists  or  manifests,  verified  as  afore- 
said, containing  the  information  above  required  as  to  all  aliens  on  board,  there  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  of  arrival  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  for 
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each  alien  qualified  to  enter  the  United  States  or  its  territory  concerning  whom  the 
ahove  information  ia  not  contained  in  any  list  as  aforesaid,  or  said  alien  shall  not  be 
permitted  so  to  enter  the  United  States,  but  shall  be  returned  like  other  excluded 
persons.     [Mar.  3, 1893,  |  5.] 

Sbc.  16.  That,  upon  the  receipt  by  the  inmiigration  officials  at  any  port  of  arrival 
of  the  lists  or  manifests  of  aliens  provided  for  in  Sections  Twelve,  Thirteen  and  Four- 
teen of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  officials  to  go  or  send  competent  aaaist- 
ants  to  the  vessels  to  which  said  lists  or  manifests  refer  and  there  inspect  all  such 
aliens,  or  said  immigration  officials  may  order  a  temporary  removal  of  such  aliens 
for  examination  at  a  designated  time  and  place,  but  such  temporary  removal  shall 
not  be  considered  a  landing,  nor  shall  it  relieve  the  transportation  lines,  masters, 
agents,  owners  or  consignees  of  the  vessel  upon  which  such  aliens  are  brought  to  any 
port  of  the  United  States  or  its  territory  from  any  of  the  obligations  which,  in  case 
such  aliens  remain  on  board,  would,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  bind  the  said 
transportation  lines,  masters,  agents,  owners  or  consignees.     [Mar.  3, 1891,  {8.] 

Sbc.  17.  The  physical  inspection  of  all  arriving  aliens  shall  be  made  by  medical 
officers  of  the  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Service,  who  shall  certify  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  immigration  officials  and  the  Boards  of  Special  Inquiry  hereinafter 
provided  for,  any  and  all  defects  or  diseases  observed  by  said  medical  officers  in  any 
such  alien  or  aliens,  or  should  medical  officers  of  the  United  States  Marine-Hospital 
Service  be  not  available,  civil  suigeons  may  be  employed  in  such  emergencies  for  the 
said  service,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner-General  of 
Inmiigration,  with  the  approval  of  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  [Mar.  3, 1891,  §  8; 
Mar.  3,  1893,  |  6.] 

Sbc.  18.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  or  agents  of  any  vessel  bringing 
an  alien  or  aliens  to  any  port  of  the  United  States  or  its  territory  to  adopt  due  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  the  landing  of  any  alien  from  such  vessel  at  any  time  or  place 
other  than  that  designated  by  the  immigration  officials  at  the  port  of  arrival,  and 
any  such  officer,  agent  or  person  in  charge  of  such  vessel  who  shall  either  knowingly 
or  negligently  land  or  permit  to  land  any  alien  at  any  time  or  place  other  than  that 
designated  by  the  immigration  official  at  the  port  of  arrival,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  for  each  alien  so  permitted  to  land, 
not  less  than  one  hundred  or  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  [Mar.  3, 
1875,  §  5;  Mar.  3,  1891,  $  8.] 

Sbc.  19.  That  all  aliens  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  excluded  classes  mentioned  in 
Section  Two  of  this  Act  shall,  if  practicable,  be  immediately  sent  back  to  the  coun- 
tries whence  they  respectively  came  on  the  vessels  bringing  them.  The  cost  of  their 
maintenance  while  on  land  as  well  as  the  expense  of  the  return  of  such  aliens  shall 
be  borne  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  vessels  on  which  they  respectively  came; 
and  if  any  master,  person  in  charge,  agent,  owner  or  consignee  of  any  such  vessels 
shall  refuse  to  receive  back  on  board  thereof  such  aliens,  or  shall  n^lect  to  detain 
them  thereon,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  return  them  to  the  foreign  port  from  which 
they  came,  or  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  while  on  land,  such  master,  person 
in  charge,  agent,  owner  or  consignee  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  leas  than  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  such 
offense;  and  any  such  vessel  shall  not  have  clearance  from  any  port  of  the  United 
States  or  its  territory  while  any  such  fine  is  unpaid:  Provided,  That  the  Ck>mmis- 
sioner-Greneral  of  Immigration,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
may  suspend,  upon  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Ck>mmissioner-General,  the 
deportation  of  any  alien  or  aliens  found  to  have  come  under  promise  or  agreement  of 
labor  or  service  of  any  kind  if,  in  his  judgment,  the  testimony  of  such  alien  or  aliens 
is  necessary  on  behalf  of  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  offenders  against  the 
provisions  of  Sections  Four  or  Five  of  this  Act;  but  no  alien  duly  certified  to  be  suf- 
fering with  a  loathsome  or  with  a  dangerous  contagious  disease  shall  be  detained  to 
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undergo  treatment  for  cure  in  hospitalb  in  the  United  States  or  its  territory.  [Mar.  3, 
1875,  f  5;  Aug.  8,  1882,  §  4;  Feb.  23,  1887,  §  8;  Mar.  3,  1891,  §  10.] 

Sbc.  20.  That  any  alien  who  shall  come  into  the  United  States  or  its  territory  in 
violation  of  law  or  who  shall  be  found  a  public  charge  therein  from  causes  existing 
prior  to  landing  shall  be  deported,  as  hereinafter  provided-,  to  the  country  whence 
he  came  at  any  time  within  one  year  after  arrival  at  the  expense,  said  expense  to 
include  cost  of  inland  transportation  to  the  port  of  deportation,  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons, vessel,  transportation  company  or  corporation  bringing  such  alien  into  the  United 
States  or  its  terrritory,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  so  done,  then  at  the  expense  of  the 
immigrant  fund  provided  for  in  Section  One  of  this  Act;  and  at  any  time  within  four 
years  after  the  expiration  of  one  year  following  such  alien's  arrival  he  shall  be 
deported  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  said  immigrant  fund  and  of  the  corporation,  munici- 
pality or  institution  seeking  relief  from  the  burden  of  such  alien,  the  former  to  be 
charged  with  the  cost  of  ocean  transportation  and  the  latter  to  defray  the  expense  of 
delivering  such  alien  at  the  port  of  departure  from  this  country  designated  by  the 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration;  and  any  alien  who  becomes  a  public  chai^, 
from  causes  arising  subsequent  to  such  landing  shall  be  deported  to  the  country 
whence  he  came  at  any  time  within  five  years  from  such  landing  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  immigrant  fund  and  the  corporation,  municipality  or  institution  seeking  relief 
from  the  burden  of  such  alien's  support,  said  expense  to  be  apportioned  in  the 
manner  above  stated.     [Oct.  19, 1888;  Mar.  3,  1891,  §  11.] 

Sbc.  21.  That,  in  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  satisfied  that  an  alien 
has  been  found  in  the  United  States  or  its  territory  in  violation  of  this  Act,  or  of  any 
legislation  supplementary  hereto,  he  shall  cause  such  alien  within  the  period  of  five 
years  after  landing  or  entry  therein  to  be  taken  into  custody  and  returned  to  the 
country  whence  he  came,  as  provided  in  Section  Twenty  of  this  Act;  or,  if  that  cannot 
be  done,  at  the  expense  of  the  immigrant  fund  provided  for  in  Section  One  of  this 
Act,  and  n^lect  or  refusal  upon  the  part  of  the  masters,  agents,  owners  or  consignees 
of  vessels  in  complying  with  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  take  on 
board,  guard  safely  and  return  to  the  country  whence  he  came  any  alien  under  the 
provisions  of^this  section,  shall  incur  the  penalties  prescribed  in  Section  Nineteen  of 
this  Act.     [Oct.  19,  1888;  Mar.  3,  1891,  J 11.] 

Sxc.  22.  The  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  in  addition  to  such  other 
duties  as  may  by  law  be  assigned  to  him  shall,  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
have  charge  of  the  administration  of  all  laws  relating  to  the  immigration  of  aliens 
into  the  United  States  and  its  territory,  and  shall  have  the  control,  direction  and 
supervision  of  all  officers,  clerks  and  employees  appointed  thereunder.  He  shall 
establish  such  rules  and  r^ulations,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  shall  prescribe  such  forms  of  bonds,  reports,  entries  and  other  papers,  and 
shall  issue,  from  time  to  time,  such  instructions,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  he  shall 
deem  beet  calculated  for  carr3dng  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  for  protecting 
the  United  States  and  aliens  migrating  thereto  from  fraud  and  loss,  and  shall  have 
authority  to  enter  into  contracts,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  the  support  and  relief  of  such  aliens  as  may  f&W  into  distress  or  need  public  aid. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Oommissioner-Greneral  of  Immigration  to  detail  offi- 
cers of  the  immigration  service  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  in  his  judgment 
to  secure  information  as  to  the  number  of  aliens  detained  in  the  penal,  reformatory 
and  charitable  institutions  (public  and  private)  of  the  several  States  and  Territories, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  inform 
the  officers  of  all  such  institutions  of  the  provisions  of  law  in  relation  to  the  deporta- 
tion of  aliens  who  have  become  public  charges.     [Mar.  3, 1891,  sec.  7;  Mar.  2, 1895.] 

Sec.  23.  That  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  shall,  when  in  his  judg- 
ment such  action  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  detail  immigration  officers 
for  service  in  foreign  countries,  under  regulations  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 
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SiEC'.  24.  The  duties  of  the  Commissioners  of  Immigration  shall  \)e  of  an  adminis- 
trative character,  to  be  prescribed  in  detail  by  regulations  prepared,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  through 
whom  alone  all  communications  to  the  Treasury  Department  in  regard  to  immigration 
shall  be  addressed.     [Aug.  18,  1894.] 

Sec.  25.  That  immigrant  inspectors  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  and  their  compen- 
sation be  fixed  and  raised  or  decreased  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  January  16, 1883.  Immi- 
gration officials  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  to  take  and  consider  testi- 
mony touching  the  right  of  any  alien  to  enter  the  United  States  or  its  territory,  and, 
where  such  action  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  written  record  of  such  testimony. 
The  decision  of  any  such  official,  if  favorable  to  the  admission  of  any  alien,  shall  be 
subject  to  challenge  by  any  immigrant  official  and  such  challenge  shall  operate  to 
take  the  alien  whose  right  to  land  is  so  challenged  before  the  Board  of  Special  Inquiry 
for  its  investigation.  Every  alien  who  may  not  appear  to  the  examining  inspector 
at  the  port  of  arrival  to  be  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  entitled  to  land,  shall  be 
detained  for  examination  in  relation  thereto  by  a  Board  of  Special  Inquiry.  [Mar. 
3,  1891,  §  8;'  Mar.  3,  1893,  {  5.] 

Sbc.  26.  That  Boards  of  Special  Inquiry  shall  be  appointed  at  the  various  ports  of 
arrival  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  prompt  hearing  and  discharge  or  deportation  of 
all  alien  arrivals  detained  thereat  under  the  provisions  of  law.  Said  Boards  sliall 
consist  of  three  members,  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration  from  the  immigrant  inspectors  in  the  service,  such  selection  to  be  based 
upon  experience  and  upon  merit,  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  to 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  provided  that  at  ports  where  there 
are  fewer  than  three  immigrant  inspectors:  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  may  designate  other 
United  States  officials  for  service  on  such  boards  of  special  inquiry;  and  officials 
designated  or  appointed  for  service  on  such  boards  shall  be  used  in  the  ordec  of 
their  designation,  selection  or  appointment,  and  shall  not  be  used  for  other  duty 
except  and  unless  their  services  cannot  be  used  as  members  of  a  board  of  special 
inquiry.  The  authority  of  the  Board  of  Special  Inquiry  shall  extend  only  to  consid- 
ering evidence  touching  the  right  of  an  alien  to  land,  and  all  hearings  before  them 
shall  be  separate  and  apart  from  the  public,  and  the  decision  of  any  two  members  of 
a  board  shall  prevail,  but  may  be  appealed  from,  either  by  the  alien  or  a  dissenting 
member  thereof;  but  no  such  decision  shall  be  reversed  except  by  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  [Mar. 
3, 1891,  §  1 ;  Mar.  3, 1893,  §  5.] 

Sec.  27.  That  no  bond  or  guaranty,  written  or  oral,  that  an  alien  shall  not  become 
a  public  charge,  shall  be  received  from  any  person,  company,  corporation,  charitable 
or  benevolent  society  or  association,  unless  authority  to  receive  the  same  shall  in  each 
special  case  be  given  by  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  with  the  written 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea8ur>'.     [Mar.  3, 1875,  §  5;  Mar.  3, 1893,  |  7.] 

Sbc.  28.  That  no  suit  or  proceeding  for  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  settled,  compromised  or  discontinued,  without  the  consent  of  the  court  in 
which  it  is  pending  entered  of  record  with  the  reasons  therefor.     [Mar.  3, 1891,  §  2.] 

Sec.  29.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  any  prose- 
cution or  other  proceeding,  criminal  or  civil,  begun  under  any  existing  act  or  any  acts 
hereby  amended,  but  such  prosecution  or  other  proceedings,  criminal  or  civil,  shall 
proceed  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed.     [Mar.  3,  1891,  §  12.] 

Sec.  30.  That  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
invested  with  full  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  arising 
under  any  provisions  of  this  Act.     [Mar.  3,  1891,  §  13.] 
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Sec.  31.  That  after  the  Istday  of  January,  1903,  all  exclusive  privilegea  of  exchang- 
ing money,  transporting  passengers  or  haggage,  or  keeping  eating  houses,  and  all 
other  like  privileges  in  connection  with  all  United  States  immigrant  stations,  shall 
be  disposed  of  after  public  competition,  subject  to  such  conditions  and  limitations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe.     [Mar.  3,  1893,  §  9.] 

Sec.  32.  That  all  steamship  or  transportation  companies,  and  other  owners  of  ves- 
sels regularly  engaged  in  transporting  aliens  to  the  United  States,  or  its  territory,  shall 
twice  a  year  file  a  certificate  with  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  that  they  have  fur- 
nished, to  be  kept  conspicuously  exposed  to  view  in  the  office  of  each  of  their  agents 
in  foreign  countries  authorized  to  sell  emigrant  tickets,  a  copy  of  this  law  and  of  all 
subsequent  laws  of  this  country  relative  to  immigration,  printed  in  large  letters,  in 
the  language  of  the  country  where  the  copy  of  the  law  is  to  be  exposed  to  view,  and 
that  they  have  instructed  their  agents  to  call  the  attention  thereto  of  persons  con- 
templating emigration  before  selling  tickets  to  them;  and  in  case  of  the  failure  for 
sixty  days  of  any  such  company  or  any  such  owners  to  file  such  a  certificate,  or  in 
case  they  file  a  false  certificate,  they  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  the  proper  United  States  court,  and  said  fine  shall  also  be 
a  lien  upon  any  vessel  of  said  company  or  owners  found  within  the  United  States,  or 
its  territory.     [Mar.  3,  1893,  §  8.] 

Sec.  33.  That  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  in  order  that  arrests  may  be 
made  for  crimes  under  the  laws  of  the  States  where  the  various  United  States  immi- 
grant stations  are  located,  the  officials  in  chai^ge  of  such  stations  as  occaaion  may 
require  shall  admit  therein  the  proper  State  and  municipal  officers  charged  with  the 
•enforcement  of  such  laws,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
officers  and  of  the  local  courts  shall  extend  over  such  stations.     [Mar.  3, 1891,  $  9.] 

Sec.  34.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe  rules  for  the  inspection 
of  aliens  along  the  borders  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  or  unneces- 
sarily delay,  impede,  or  annoy  passengers  in  ordinary  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  said  countries.     [Mar.  3,  1891,  {8.] 

Sec.  35.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  Act  are  hereby 
repealed. 


EXISTING  LAWS. 

ACT  OF  MARCH  3,  1875. 

Sec.  3  That  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  women  for  the  purposes  of 
prostitution  is  hereby  forbidden;  and  all  contracts  and  agreements  in  relation  thereto, 
made  in  advance  or  in  pursuance  of  such  illegal  importation  and  purposes,  are  hereby 
declared  void;  and  whoever  shall  knowingly  and  willfully  import,  or  cause  any 
importation  of,  women  into  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution,  or 
shall  knowingly  or  willfully  hold,  or  attempt  to  hold,  any  woman  to  such  purposes, 
in  pursuance  of  such  illegal  importation  and  contract  or  agreement,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  felony,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  five 
years  and  pay  a  fihe  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  6.  That  it  shall  be  unlavrful  for  aliens  of  the  following  classes  to  immigrate 
into  the  United  States,  namely,  persons  who  are  undeigoing  a  sentence  for  convic- 
tion in  their  own  country  of  felonious  crimes  other  than  political  or  growing  out  of 
or  the  result  of  such  political  offenses,  or  whose  sentence  has  been  remitted  on  con- 
dition of  their  emigration,  and  women  ''imported  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution." 
Every  vessel  arriving  in  the  United  States  may  be  inspected  under  the  direction  of 
the  collector  of  the  port  at  which  it  arrives,  if  he  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that 
any  such  obnoxious  persons  are  on  board;  and  the  officer  making  such  inspection 
shall  certify  the  result  thereof  to  the  master  or  other  person  in  charge  of  such  ves- 
sel, designating  in  such  certificate  the  person  or  persons,  if  any  there  be,  ascertained 
by  him  to  be  of  either  of  the  classes  whose  importation  is  hereby  forbidden.    When 
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such  inspection  is  required  by  the  collector  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  unlawful,  with- 
out his  permission,  for  any  alien  to  leave  any  such  vessel  arriving  in  the  United 
States  from  a  foreign  country  until  the  inspection  shall  have  been  had  and  the  result 
certified  as  herein  provided;  and  at  no  time  thereafter  shall  any  alien  certified 
to  by  the  inspecting  officer  as  being  of  either  of  the  classes  whose  immigra- 
tion is  forbidden  by  this  section,  be  allowed  to  land  in  the  United  States, 
except  in  obedience  to  a  judicial  process  issued  pursuant  to  law.  If  any 
person  shall  feel  aggrieved  by  the  certificate  of  such  inspecting  officer  stating 
him  or  her  to  be  within  either  of  the  classes  whose  immigration  is  forbidden 
by  this  section,  and  shall  apply  for  release  or  other  remedy  to  any  proper  court  or 
judge,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  at  said  port  of  entry  to  detain  said 
vessel  until  a  hearing  and  determination  of  the  matter  are  had,  to  the  end  that  if  the 
said  inspector  shall  be  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  this  section,  and  sustained, 
the  obnoxious  person  or  persons  shall  be  returned  on  board  of  said  vessel,  and  shall 
not  thereafter  be  permitted  to  land,  unless  the  master,  owner,  or  consignee  of  the 
vessel  shall  give  bond  and  security,  to  be  approved  by  the  court  or  judge  hearing 
the  cause,  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  such  person  permitted  to  land, 
conditioned  for  the  return  of  such  person,  within  six  months  from  the  date  thereof, 
to  the  country  whence  his  or  her  emigration  shall  have  taken  place,  or  unless  the 
vessel  bringing  such  obnoxious  person  or  persons  shall  be  forfeited,  in  which  event 
the  proceeds  of  such  forfeiture  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  collector  of  the  port  of 
arrival,  and  applied  by  him,  as  far  as  necessary,  to  the  return  of  such  person  or  per- 
sons to  his  or  her  own  country  within  the  said  period  of  six  months.  And  tor  all 
violations  of  this  act,  the  vessel,  by  the  acts,  omissions,  or  connivance  of  the  own- 
ers, master,  or  other  custodian,  or  the  consignees  of  which  the  same  are  committed, 
shall  be  liable  to  forfeiture;  and  may  be  proceeded  against  as  in  cases  of  frauds 
against  the  revenue  laws,  for  which  forfeiture  is  prescribed  by  existing  law.  [Sees. 
2,  3,  27.] 


AN  ACT  to  regulate  Immignttion.    Approved  Augud  5, 188t. 

{.  1.  Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenlatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled,  That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty 
of  fifty  cents  for  each  and  every  passenger  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
shall  come  by  steam  or  sail  vessel  from  a  foreign  port  to  any  port  within  the  United 
States.  The  said  duty  shall  be  paid  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  port  to  which 
such  passenger  shall  come,  or  if  there  be  no  collector  at  such  port,  then  to  the  collector 
of  customs  nearest  thereto,  by  the  master,  owner,  agent,  or  consignee  of  every  such 
vessel,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  entry  thereof  into  such  port.  The  money 
thus  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  shall  constitute  a 
fund  to  be  called  the  immigrant  fund,  and  shall  be  used,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  defray  the  expense  of  regulating  immigration  under 
this  act,  and  for  the  care  of  immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States,  for  the  relief 
of  such  as  are  in  distress,  and  for  the  general  purposes  and  expenses  of  carrying  this 
act  into  effect.  The  duty  imposed  by  this  section  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  vessels 
which  shall  bring  such  passengers  into  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  a  debt  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  against  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  vessels;  and  the  payment 
of  such  duty  may  be  enforced  by  any  l^;al  or  equitable  remedy.  Providedf  That  no 
greater  sum  shall  be  expended  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  mentioned,  at  any  port, 
than  shall  have  been  collected  at  such  port     [Sec.  1.] 

Sbc.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  chaiged  with  the  duty  of 
executing  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  with  supervision  over  the  business  of  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States,  and  for  that  purpose  he  shall  have  power  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  such  State  commission,  board,  or  officers  as  may  be  designated  for 
that  purpose  by  the  governor  of  any  State  to  take  chaigeof  the  local  affairs  of  immi- 
gration in  the  ports  within  said  State,  and  to  provide  for  the  support  and  relief  of 
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Buch  immigrants  therein  landing  as  may  fall  into  distreea  or  need  public  aid,  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  said  Secretary;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  State  commission,  board,  or  officers  so  designated  to  examine  into  the  condi- 
tion of  passengers  arriving  at  the  ports  within  such  -State  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  and 
for  that  purpose  all  or  any  of  such  commissioners  o:  officers  or  such  other  person  or 
persons  as  they  shall  appoint,  shall  be  authorized  to  go  on  board  of  and  through 
any  such  ship  or  vessel;  and  if  on  such  examination  there  shall  be  found  among 
such  passengers  any  convict,  lunatic,  idiot,  or  any  person  unable  to  take  care  of  him- 
self or  herself  without  becoming  a  public  chaige,  they  shall  report  the  same  in  writ- 
ing to  the  collector  of  such  port,  and  such  person  shall  not  be  permitted  to  land. 
[Sec.  2,  22.] 

Sbc.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  establish  such  regulations  and 
rules  and  issue  from  time  to  time  such  instructions  not  inconsistent  with  law  as  he 
shall  deem  best  calculated  to  orotect  the  United  States  and  immigrants  into  the 
United  States  from  fraud  and  loss,  and  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  he  shall  prescribe  all  forms  of  bonds, 
entries,  and  other  papers  to  be  used  under  and  in  the  enforcement  of  the  various 
provisions  of  this  act.     [Sees.  22,  27.] 

Sec.  4.  That  all  foreign  convicts  except  those  convicted  of  political  offenses,  upon 
arrival,  shall  be  sent  back  to  the  nations  to  which  they  belong  and  from  whence 
they  came.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  designate  the  State  board  of  chari- 
ties of  any  State  in  which  such  board  shall  exist  by  law,  or  any  commission  in  any 
State,  or  any  person  or  persons  in  any  State  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  execute  the 
provisions  of  this  section  without  compensation.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  return  of  the  aforesaid  persons  to  the  countries 
from  whence  they  came,  and  shall  furnish  instructions  to  the  board,  commission,  or 
persons  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  to  the  mode 
of  procedure  in  respect  thereto,  and  may  change  such  instructions  from  time  to  time. 
The  expense  of  such  return  of  the  aforesaid  persons  not  permitted  to  land  shall  be 
borne  by  the  owners  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  came. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.     [Sec.  19.] 


AN  ACT  to  remove  certain  burdens  on  the  Amerlciin  merchant  marine  and  enooorage  the  American 
foreign  carrying  trade  and  for  other  purposes,  Approved  June  t6, 188U. 

Sbc.  22.  That  until  the  provisions  of  section  one,  chapter  three  hundred  and 
seventy-six,  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  shall  be  made  appli- 
cable to  passengers  coming  into  the  United  States  by  land  carriage,  said  provisions 
shall  not  apply  to  passengers  coming  by  vessels  employed  exclusively  in  the  trade 
between  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  porta  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or 
the  i>orts  of  Mexico.    [Sec.  1.] 


AN  ACT  to  prohibit  the  Importation  and  immigration  of  foreigners  and  aliens  under  contract  or 
agreement  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepretenkUives  of  the  DnUed  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person,  company,  partnership,  or  corporation,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  to 
prepay  the  transportation,  or  in  any  way  assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or 
migration  of  any  alien  or  aliens,  any  foreigner  or  foreigners,  into  the  United  States, 
its  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  contract  or  agreement,  parol  or 
special,  express  or  implied,  made  previous  to  the  importation  or  migration  of  such 
alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  foreigners,  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  in  the 
United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia.     [Sec.  4.] 

Sbc.  2.  That  all  contracts  or  agreements,  expressed  or  implied,  parol  or  special, 
which  may  hereafter  be  made  by  and  between  any  person,  company,  partnership, 
or  corporation,  and  any  foreigner  or  foreigners,  alien  or  aliens,  to  perform  labor  or 
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service  or  having  reference  to  the  performance  of  labor  or  service  by  any  person  in 
the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  previous  to  the  migra- 
tion or  importation  of  the  person  or  persons  whose  labor  or  service  is  contracted  for 
into  the  United  States,  shall  be  utterly  void  and  of  no  effect. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  every  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act 
the  person,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation  violating  the  same,  by  knowingly 
assisting,  encouraging  or  soliciting  the  migration  or  importation  of  any  alien  or  aliens, 
foreigner  or  foreigners,  into  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  any  kind  under  contract  or  agreement, 
express  or  implied,  parol  or  special,  with  such  alien  or  aliens,  foreigner  or  foreigners, 
previous  to  becoming  residents  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
for  every  such  offense  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  may  be  sued  for  and 
recovered  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  person  who  shall  first  bring  his  action 
therefor,  including  any  such  alien  or  foreigner  who  may  be  a  party  to  any  such  con- 
tract or  agreement,  as  debts  of  like  amount  are  now  recovered  in  the  circuit  courts  of 
the  Unit«i  States;  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States; 
and  f^'^parate  suits  may  be  brought  for  each  alien  or  foreigner  being  a  party  to  such 
contract  or  agreement  aforesaid.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  of 
the  proper  district  to  prosecute  every  such  suit  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 
[Sec.  5.] 

Sbc.  4.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel  who  shall  knowingly  bring  within  the  United 
States  on  any  such  veaael,  and  land,  or  permit  to  be  landed,  from  any  foreign  port  or 
place,  any  alien  laborer,  mechanic,  or  artisan  who,  previous  to  embarkation  on  such 
vessel,  had  entered  into  contract  or  agreement,  parol  or  special,  express  or  implied, 
to  perform  labor  or  se'rvice  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  ^ve 
hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  alien  laborer,  mechanic  or  artisan  so  brought 
as  aforesaid,  and  may  also  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months. 
[Sec  6.] 

Sbc.  6.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  citizen  or 
subject  of  any  foreign  country  temporarily  residing  in  the  United  States,  either  in 
private  or  official  capacity,  from  engaging,  under  contract  or  otherwise,  persons  not 
residents  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  act  as  private  secretaries,  servants,  or 
domestics  for  such  foreigner  temporarily  residing  in  the  United  States  as  aforesaid; 
nor  shall  this  act  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  person,  or  persons,  partnership, 
or  corporation  from  engaging,  under  contract  or  agreement,  skilled  workmen  in  for- 
eign countries  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States  in  or  upon  any  new  industry  not 
at  present  established  in  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  skilled  labor  for  that  pur- 
pose can  not  be  otherwise  obtained;  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  act  apply  to  pro- 
fessional actors,  artists,  lecturers,  or  singers,  nor  to  persons  employed  strictly  as 
personal  or  domestic  servants:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
as  prohibiting  any  individual  from  assisting  any  member  of  his  family  or  any  relative 
or  personal  friend,  to  migrate  from  any  foreign  country  to  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  settlement  here.     [Sec.  2.] 

Sbc.  6.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  conflicting  herewith  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  repealed. 


AN  ACT  to  prohibit  the  importation  and  immigration  of  foreignen  and  aliens  under  contract  or 
agreement  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States,  the  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaeniatives  of  the  Ihited  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemUed,  That  an  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  and  immigration  of 
foreigners  and  aliens  under  contract  or  agreement  to  perform  labor  in  the  United 
States,  its  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  February  twenty-sixth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  thereof,  be 
amended  by  adding  the  following: 
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"Skc.  6.  That  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  chargetl  with  the  duty  of 
executinji^  the  proviaiouH  of  this  act,  and  for  that  purpose  he  shall  have  power  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  such  State  commission,  board,  or  officers  as  may  be  designated  for 
that  purpose,  by  the  governor  of  any  State  to  take  charge  of  the  local  affairs  of  immi- 
gration in  the  ports  within  said  State,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  said  Secretary;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  State  commission,  board, 
or  officers  so  designated  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  passengers  arriving  at  the 
ports  within  such  State  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  and  for  that  purpose  all  or  any  of  such 
commissioners  or  officers  or  such  other  person  or  (persons  as  they  shall  appoint,  shall 
be  authorized  to  go  on  board  of  and  through  any  such  ship  or  vessel;  and  if  in  such 
examination  there  shall  be  found  among  such  passengers  any  person  included  in  the 
prohibition  in  this  act,  they  shall  report  the  same  in  writing  to  the  collector  of  such 
port,  and  such  person  shall  not  l)e  permitted  to  land.     [Sees.  16,  22.] 

"8e^'.  7.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  establish  such  regulations  and 
rules,  and  issue  from  time  to  time  such  instructions  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  he 
shall  deem  best  calculated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  he  shall 
prescribe  all  forms  of  bonds,  entries,  and  other  papers  to  be  used  under  and  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  varions  provisions  of  this  act.     [Sec.  22.] 

"Sec.  8.  That  all  persons  included  in  the  prohibition  in  this  act,  upon  arrival, 
shall  be  sent  back  to  the  nations  to  which  they  belong  and  from  whence  they  came. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  designate  the  State  board  of  charities  of  any  State 
in  which  such  board  shall  exist  by  law,  or  any  commission  in  any  State,  or  any  per- 
son or  persona  in  any  State,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  execute  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  shall  be  entitled  to  reasonable  compensation  therefor  to  be  fixed  by  reg- 
ulation prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  return  of  the  aforesaid  persons  to  the  countries 
from  whence  they  came,  and  shall  furnish  instructions  to  the  board,  commission,  or 
persons  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  to  the  time  of 
procedure  in  respect  thereto,  and  may  change  such  instructions  from  time  to  time. 
The  expense  of  such  return  of  the  aforesaid  persons  not  permitted  to  land  shall  be 
borne  by  the  owners  of  the  vessels  in  which  they  came.  And  any  vessel  refusing  to 
pay  such  expenses  shall  not  thereafter  be  permitted  to  land  at  or  clear  from  any  port 
of  the  United  States.  And  such  expenses  shall  he  a  lien  on  said  vessel.  That  the 
necessary  expense  in  the  execution  of  this  act  for  the  present  fiscal  year  shall  be  paid 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.     [Sees.  19,  22.] 

"Sec.  9.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

"Sec.  10.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  its 
passage." 


AMENDMENT  to  the  alien  contract-labor  law  contained  in  the  deficiency  bill,  Apprtn^al  October  19, 

1888  {S5  atat.  L.,  S65). 

That  the  act  approved  February  twenty -third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -seven, 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  prohibit  the  importati6n  and  immigration  of 
foreigners  and  aliens  under  contract  or  agreement  to  perform  labor  in  the  United 
States,  itfi  Territories,  and  the  pistrict  of  Columbia,"  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  so 
amended  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  case  that  he  shall  Ixj  satis- 
fied that  an  immigrant  has  been  allowed  to  land  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  that 
law,  to  cause  such  immigrant,  within  the  period  of  one  year  after  landing  or  entry, 
to  be  taken  into  custody  and  returned  to  the  country  from  whence  he  came,  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  of  the  imjwrting  vessel;  or,  if  he  entered  from  an  adjoining 
country,  at  the  expense  of  the  person  previously  contracting  for  the  services. 
[Sec.  21.] 
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AN  ACT  in  amendmoit  to  the  various  act»  reUtive  to  immigntion  and  the  imporUlion  of  aHcns 
under  contract  or  airreement  to  perform  labor.  Appmml  March  S,  1891. 

Be  U  enacted  by  tlie  »Senaiennd  Hawse  of  HepreseiUaltre*  of  the  ViiiUd  States  of  America , 
in  Conffregf  assemfded.  That  the  following  clasees  of  aliens  shall  be  excladed  from 
admission  into  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  acts  regulating 
immigration,  other  than  those  concerning  Chinese  laborers:  All  idiots,  insane  per- 
sons, paapers  or  persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  i)er9ons  suffering  from  a 
loathsome  or  a  dangerous  contagious  disease,  persons  who  have  been  convicted  ot  a 
felony  or  other  infamous  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude,  poiyga- 
mists,  and  also  any  person  whose  ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for  with  the  money  of 
another  or  who  is  assisted  by  others  to  come,  unless  it  is  affirmatively  and  satisfacto- 
rily shown  on  special  inquiry  that  such  person  does  not  belong  to  one  of  the  foreguiiig 
excluded  classes,  or  to  the  class  of  contract  laborers  excluded  by  the  act  of  February 
twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred  aud  eighty -five,  but  this  section  shall  not  be  held  tu 
exclude  persons  living  in  the  United  States  from  sending  for  a  relative  or  a  friend 
who  is  not  of  the  excluded  classes  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe:  Proridedy  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
apply  to  or  exclude  persons  convicted  of  a  political  offense,  notwithstanding  said 
political  offense  may  be  designated  as  a  '*  felony,  crime,  infamous  crime,  or  misde- 
meanor, involving  moral  turpitude,"  by  the  laws  of  the  land  whence  he  came  or  by 
the  court  convicting.     [Sec.  2.] 

Sbc.  2.  That  no  suit  or  proceeding  for  violations  of  said  act  of  Febniar>*  twenty- 
sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  prohibiting  the  importation  and  migration 
of  foreigners  under  contract  or  agreement  to  perform  labor  shall  be  setded,  compro- 
mised, or  discontinues!  without  the  consent  of  the  court  entered  of  record  with  rea- 
sons therefor.     [Sec.  28.] 

Sbc.  3.  That  it  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  said  act  of  February  twenty -sixth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  to  assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or  migration 
of  any  alien  by  promise  of  employment  through  advertisements  printed  and  published 
in  any  foreign  country;  and  any  alien  timing  to  this  country  in  consequence  of  such 
an  advertisement  shall  be  treated  as  coming  under  a  contract  as  contemplated  by 
such  act;  and  the  penalties  by  said  act  imposed  shall  be  applicable  in  such  a  i-ase: 
Provided,  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  States  and  immigration  bureaus  of  States 
advertising  the  inducements  they  offer  for  immigration  to  such  States.     [Sec.  7.] 

Sbc.  4.  That  no  steamship  or  transportation  company  or  ownerp  of  vessels  sliall 
directly  or  through  agents,  either  by  writing,  printing,  or  oral  representations,  solicit, 
invite,  or  encourage  the  immigration  of  any  alien  into  the  United  States  except  by 
onlinary  commercial  letters,  circulars,  advertisements,  or  oral  representations,  stat- 
ing the  sailings  of  their  vessels  and  the  terms  and  facilities  of  transportation  therein; 
and  for  a  violation  of  this  provision  any  such  steamship  or  transportation  company, 
and  any  such  owners  of  vessels,  and  the  Agents  by  them  employed,  shall  be  subjected 
to  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  third  section  of  said  act  of  February  twenty-sixth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  for  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  first  section 
of  said  act     [Sec.  8.] 

Sbc.  5.  Tliat  section>five  of  said  act  of  February  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  amended  by  adding  to  the  second  proviso  in 
said  section  the  words  "nor  to  ministers  of  any  religions  denomination,  nor  persons 
lielonging  to  any  recognized  profession,  nor  professors  for  coll^:es  and  seminaries," 
and  by  excluding  from  the  second  proviso  of  said  section  the  words  "or  any  relative 
or  personal  friend."     [Sec.  2.] 

Sbc.  6.  That  any  person  who  shall  bring  into  or  land  in  the  United  States  by  vessel 
dr  otherwise,  or  who  shall  aid  to  bring  into  or  land  in  the  United  States  by  vessel  or 
otherwise,  anv  alien  not  lawfuUv  entitled  to  enter  the  United  States  shall  be  deeme^l 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  i*onviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.     [Sec.  H.] 
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Sec.  7.  That  the  office  of  superintendent  of  immigration  is  hereby  created  and 
established,  and  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  such  officer,  whose  salary  shall  be  four  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  payable  monthly.  The  superintendent  of  immigration  shall  be 
an  officer  in  the  Treasury  Department,  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom  he  shall  make  annual  reports  in  writing  of  the 
transactions  of  his  office,  together  with  such  special  reports,  in  writing,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  require.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  superintendent 
with  a  suitably  furnished  office  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  with  such  books  of 
record  and  facilities  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  as  may  be  net^essary. 
He  shall  have  a  chief  clerk  at  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  two 
first-class  clerks.     [Sec.  22.] 

Sec.  8.  That  upon  the  arrival  by  water  at  any  place  within  the  United  States  of 
any  alien  immigrants  it  shall  }ye  the  duty  of  the  commanding  officer  and  the  agents 
of  the  steam  or  sailing  vessel  by  which  they  came  to  report  the  name,  nationality, 
last  residence,  and  destination  of  every  such  alien,  l)efore  any  of  them  are  landed, 
to  the  proper  inspection  officers,  who  shall  thereupon  go  or  send  competent  assist- 
ants on  board  such  vessel  and  there  inspect  all  such  aliens,  or  the  inspection  officers 
may  order  a  temporary  removal  of  such  aliens  for  examination  at  a  designated  time 
and  place,  and  then  and  there  detain  them  until  a  thorough  inspection  is  made. 
But  such  a  removal  shall  not  be  considered  a  landing  during  the  pendency  of  such 
examination.  The  medical  examination  shall  be  made  by  suingeons  of  the  Marine 
Hospital  Service.  In  (;ases  where  the  services  of  a  marine  hospital  surgeon  can  not 
be  obtained  without  causing  unreasonable  delay,  the  inspector  may  cause  an  alien  to 
be  examined  by  a  civil  surgeon  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  fix  the  com- 
pensation for  such  examination.  The  inspection  offic^ers  and  their  assistants  shall 
have  power  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  take  and  consider  testimony  touching  the 
right  of  any  such  aliens  to  enter  the  United  States,  all  of  which  shall  be  entered  of 
record.  During  such  inspection  after  temporary  removal  the  superintendent  shall 
cause  such  aliens  to  be  properly  housed,  fed,  and  cared  fo/,  and  also,  in  his  discretion, 
such  as  are  delayed  in  proceeding  to  their  destination  after  inspection.  All  decisions 
made  by  the  inspection  officers  or  their  assistants  touching  the  right  of  any  alien  to 
land,  when  advei*se  to  such  right,  shall  be  final  unless  appeal  be  taken  to  the  super- 
intendent of  immigration,  whose  action  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  aforesaid  officers  and  agents  of  such 
vessel  to  adopt  due  precautions  to  prevent  the  landing  of  any  alien  immigrant  at  any 
place  or  time  other  tlian  that  designated  by  the  inspection  officers,  and  any  such  officer 
or  agent  or  person  in  charge  of  such  vessel  who  shall  either  knowingly  or  negligently 
land  or  permit  to  land  any  alien  immigrant  at  any  place  or  time  other  than  that 
designated  by  the  inspection  officers,  shall  be  deenied  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a 
tenn  not  exceeding  one  year,  or'  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  [Sees.  12, 13, 
16,  17,  25,  26.] 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  rules  for  inspection  along  the 
l)order8  of  Canada,  British  Columbia,  and  Mexico,  so  as  not  to  ol)struct  or  unneces- 
sarily delay,  impede,  or  annoy  passengers  in  ordinary  travel  between  said  countries: 
I^ovidedy  That  not  exceeding  one  inspet^tor  shall  Ikj  appointed  for  each  customs 
district,  and  whose  salary  shall  not  excee<l  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  year. 
[Sec.  34.] 

All  duties  imposed  and  powers  conferred  by  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  August 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  upon  State  commissions,  Iwards,  or  officers, 
acting  under  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  performed  and 
excercisetl,  as  occasion  may  arise,  by  the  inspection  officers  of  the  United  States. 
[Se(«.  22,  23,  24,  25,  26.] 

Sbc'.  9.  That  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  in  onler  that  arrests  may  be 
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marie  for  crimes  under  the  laws  of  the  States  where  the  various  United  States  immi- 
fnant  stationH  are  ]o<ate<l,  the  officials  in  charge  of  such  stations  as  occasion  may 
itiquire  shall  admit  therein  the  proper  State  and  municipal  officers  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  such  laws,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  officers  and  of  the  local  courts  shall  extend  over  such  stations.     [Sec.  33.] 

Sec.  10.  That  all  aliens  who  may  unlawfully  come  into  the  United  States  shall,  if 
practicable,  be  immediately  sent  back  on  the  veasel  by  which  they  were  brought  in. 
The  cost  of  their  maintenance  while  on  land,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  the  return  of 
such  aliens,  shall  Ije  borne  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  vessel  on  which  such  aliens 
came;  and  if  any  master,  agent,  consignee,  or  owner  of  such  vessel  shall  refuse  to 
rec^eive  back  on  Ixmrd  the  vessel  such  aliens,  or  shall  neglect  to  detain  them  thereon, 
or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  return  them  to  the  port  from  which  they  came,  or  to  pay 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance  while  on  land,  such  master,  agent,  consignee,  or  owner 
shall  Ije  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less 
than  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense;  and  any  such  vessel  shall  not 
have  clearance  from  any  port  of  the  United  States  while  any  such  fine  is  impaid. 
[Sec.  19.] 

Sec\  11.  That  any  alien  who  shall  come  into  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law- 
may  be  returned  as  by  law  provided,  at  any  time  within  one  year  thereafter,  at  the 
expense  of  the  person  or  persons,  vessel,  transportation  company,  or  corporation 
bringing  such  alien  into  the  United  States,  and  if  that  can  not  be  done,  then  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States;  and  any  alien  who  becomes  a  public  charge  within  one 
year  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  from  c^auses  existing  prior  to  his  landing 
therein  shall  be  deemed  to  have  come  in  violation  of  law  and  shall  be  returned  aa 
aforesaid.     [Sec.  20,  21.] 

Sec.  12.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  sliall  be  construed  to  affect  any  prose- 
cution or  other  proceeding,  criminal  or  civil,  begun  under  any  existing  act  or  any 
acts  hereby  amended,  but  such  prosecution  or  other  proceedings,  criminal  or  civil, 
shall  proceed  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  i)assed.     [Sec.  29.] 

Sbc.  13.  That  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  invested 
with  full  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  arising  under 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  this  act  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one.     [Sec.  30.] 


AN  ACT  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the  immigration  and  contract-labor  laws  of  the  Unij»l 

States.    Approved  March  S,  1899. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That,  in  addition  to  conforming  to  all  present  requirements  of  law, 
upon  the  arrival  of  any  alien  immigrants  by  water  at  any  port  within  the  United  States, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  or  commanding  officer  of  the  steamer  or  sailing  ves- 
<3el  having  said  immigrants  on  board  to  deliver  to  the  proper  inspector  of  immigra- 
tion at  the  port  lists  or  manifests  made  at  the  time  and  place  of  embarkation  of  such 
alien  immigrants  on  board  such  steamer  or  vessel,  which  shall,  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions at  the  top  of  said  lists,  state  as  to  each  immigrant  the  full  name,  age,  and  sex, 
whether  married  or  suigle;  the  calling  or  occupation;  whether  able  to  read  or  write; 
the  nationality;  the  last  residence;  the  seaport  for  landing  in  the  United  States;  the 
final  destination,  if  any,  beyond  the  seaport  of  landing;  whether  having  a  ticket 
through  to  such  final  destination;  whether  the  immigrant  has  paid  his  own  passage, 
or  whether  it  has  been  paid  by  other  persons  or  by  any  corporation,  society,  muni- 
cipality, or  government;  whether  in  possession  of  money,  and  if  so,  whether  upwards 
of  thirty  dollars  and  how  much  if  thirty  dollars  or  less;  whether  going  to  join  a  rela- 
tive, and  if  so,  what  relative  and  his  name  and  address;  whether  ever  before  in  the 
United  State's,  and  if  so,  when  and  where;  whether  ever  in  prison  or  almshouse  or 
supported  by  charity;  whethet  a  ])olyga!nist;  whether  under  contract,  express  or 
implied,  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States;  and  what  is  the  immigrant's  condi- 
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tion  of  liealth  mentally  and  physiciilly,  and  whether  deformed  or  cripple<I,  and  if 
so,  from  whatcituse.     [Sec.  12.] 

Sec.  2.  That  the  immigrants  shall  be  listed  in  convenient  groups  and  no  one  list 
or  manifest  shall  contain  more  than  thirty  names.  To  each  immigrant  or  head  of  a 
family  shall  be  given  a  ticket  on  which  shall  be  written  his  name,  a  number  or  letter 
designating  the  list,  and  his  number  on  the  list,  for  convenience  of  identification  on 
arrival.  Each  list  or  manifest  shall  be  verified  by  the  signature  and  the  oath  or 
affirmation  of  the  master  or  commanding  officer  or  of  the  officer  first  or  second  below 
him  in  command,  taken  before  the  United  States  consul  or  consular  agent  at  the  port 
of  departure,  before  the  sailing  of  said  vessel,  to  the  effect  that  he  has  made  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  each  and  all  of  the  passengers  name<l  therein,  and  that  he  has 
caused  the  sui^geon  of  said  vessel  sailing  therewith  to  make  a  physical  examination 
of  each  of  said  passengers,  and  that  from  his  personal  inspection  and  the  report  of 
said  surgeon  he  believes  that  no  one  of  said  passengers  is  an  idiot  or  insane  person, 
or  a  pauper  or  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  or  suffering  from  a  loathsome  or 
dangerous  contagious  disease,  or  a  {)erson  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or 
other  infamous  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude,  or  a  polygamist, 
or  under  a  contract  or  agreement,  express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  also,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  the  informa- 
tion in  said  list  or  manifest  concerning  each  of  said  passengers  named  therein  is  cor- 
rect and  true.     [Sec.  13.] 

Sec.  3.  That  the  surgeon  of  said  vessel  sailing  therewith  shall  also  sign  each  of  said 
lists  or  manifests  before  the  departure  of  said  vessel,  and  make  oath  or  affirmation  in 
like  manner  before  said  consul  or  consular  agent,  stating  his  professional  experience 
and  qualifications  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  and  that  he  haR  made  a  personal  exami- 
nation of  each  of  the  passengers  named  therein  and  that  said  lint  or  manifest,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  is  full,  correct,  and  true  in  all  particulars 
relative  to  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  said  passengers.  If  no  surgeon  sails 
with  any  vessel  bringing  alien  immigrants,  the  mental  and  physical  examinations 
and  the  verifications  of  the  lists  or  manifests  may  be  made  by  some  competent  surgeon 
employed  by  the  owners  of  the  vessel.     [Sec.  14.] 

Sec.  4.  That  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  said  master  or  commanding  officer  of  said 
vessel  to  deliver  to  the  said  inspector  of  immigration  lists  or  manifests,  verified  as 
aforesaid,  containing  the  information  above  required  as  to  all  alien  immigrants  on 
board,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  arrival  the  sum 
of  ten  dollars  for  each  immigrant  qualified  to  enter  the  United  States  concerning 
whom  the  above  information  is  not  contained  in  anv  list  as  aforesaid,  or  said  immi- 
grant  shall  not  be  permitted  so  to  enter  the  United  States,  but  shall  be  returned  like 
other  excluded  persons.     [Sec.  15.] 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  inspector  of  arriving  alien  immigrants  to 
detain  for  a  special  inquiry,  under  section  one  of  the  immigration  act  of  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  every  person  who  may  not  appear  to  him  to  be 
clearly  and  l^eyond  doubt  entitled  to  admission,  and  all  si>ecial  inquiries  shall  be 
conducted  by  not  less  than  four  officials  acting  as  inspectors,  to  be  designated  in 
writing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  superintendent  of  immigration,  for 
conducting  special  inquiries;  and  no  immigrant  shall  be  admitted  on  special  inquiry 
except  after  a  favorable  decision  made  by  at  least  three  of  said  inspectors;  and  any 
decision  to  admit  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  by  any  dissenting  inspector  to  the  super- 
intendent of  immigration,  whose  action  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  as  provided  in  section  eight  of  said  immigration  act  of  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one.     [Sec.  26.] 

Sec.  6.  That  section  five  of  the  act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
one,  "  in  amendment  of  the  various  acts  relative  to  immigration  and  the  imjwrtation 
of  aliens  under  contractor  agreement  to  perform  labor,"  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "second  proviso"  whero  they  first  occur  m  said  section  and  insert- 
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iTt^  thfr  woitL-  "  fir?t  proviso f"  in  their  pla4!e:  and  section  eight  of  aud  art  is  herebj 
^*  MiMf^Ttilf:*l  Usat  th»'  iii*fiI;i-aJ  e\arriiruiii«>n>  of  afTi\ii]g  unxni^nanb^  to  W  wade  by 
pvfV»^>iif<  of  the  Marlue^H'jojtitaJ  S^rrvif^  may  \te  made  by  any  ne^clar  medical  ufficeiB 
of  «i'-h  >iarif»e-Ho»[*ital  ServUne  d^-taiird  therefor  by  the  Secretary  of  the  TicafiPry; 
and  dvil  ^nnpe'^n.^f  .-hiall  only  be  employed  temporarily  fn>m  time  to  time  for  spedfie 
tffuer^tu'i*^'     [>eo-  10.  17.] 

.Sec.  7.  That  no  b<»nd  or  guaranty,  wrinen  or  oraL  that  an  alien  immignmt  shall 
not  Ijr^rriijie  a  pfibii*-  charge  !?hall  rje  re<^ived  from  any  person,  company,  corpora- 
tion, diaritable  or  Ijenevojtfnt  ef^cietv  or  a.*¥Oi'iation.  anlea^  authoritv  to  r«vive  the 
tAtne  fehall  in  each  «pecial  caj^e  lie  ^ven  by  the  «apenntenfient  of  immigration,  with 
the  written  apprr^val  of  the  .Secretary-  of  the  Treasury.     [Sec.  27.] 

See*.  8.  That  all  eteani.'rhip  or  transportation  companies,  and  other  ownefB  of  ves- 
eehi,  regularly  engaged  in  trani>porting  alien  immigrants  to  the  United  States,  shall 
twice  a  year  file  a  certiti<ate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasnrr  that  thev  have  fur^ 
nished  to  be  kept  consjiicnouiity  exposed  to  view  in  the  office  of  each  of  their  agents 
in  foreign  countries  authorizt'd  ti*  j^ell  emigrant  tickets,  a  copy  of  the  law  of  March 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  nincty-<»ne,  and  of  all  snlteequent  laws  of  this  coontry 
relative  to  immigration,  printe<l  in  large  letters,  in  the  langtiage  of  the  coontry 
where  the  copy  of  the  law  is  to  lie  ex|i<R^  to  view,  and  that  they  have  instracted 
their  agents  to  call  the  attention  thereto  of  persons  i-ontemplating  emigration  before 
selling  tickets  ta  them;  an«l  in  case  of  the  failure  for  sixty  <lf  ys  of  any  soch  company 
or  any  such  owners  to  file  such  a  certificate,  or  in  i-ase  they  file  a  false  certificate, 
they  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  five  handre<l  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  the 
proper  irnitecl  States  (!onrt,  ami  said  fine  shall  also  lie  a  lien  upon  any  vessel  of  said 
cx>mpany  or  owners  found  within  the  United  States.     [Sec.  32.] 

Hfsc.  9.  That  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  all 
exclusive  privileges  of  exchanging  money,  transporting  passengers  or  baggage,  or 
keeping  eating  houses,  ami  all  other  like  privileges  in  connection  with  the  Ellis 
Island  immigrant  station,  shall  lie  disprjsed  of  after  public  competition,  subject  to 
such  conditions  and  limitations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur}'  may  prescribe. 
[8ec.  31.] 

Sec.  10.  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  Chinese  persons;  and  shall  take  effect  as 
to  vessels  departing  from  foreign  ports  for  ports  within  the  United  States  after  sixty 
days  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 


AK  ACT  making  appropriations  for  mindr}'  civil  expenses  of  the  Govemment  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jane  30,  1895,  and  for  other  parpoees.    Approved  AuguM  IS.  189U. 

That  the  head  money  from  alien  passengers  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  October 
next,  collected  under  the  Act  of  August  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  to 
regulate  immigration,  shall  be  one  dollar  in  lieu  of  the  fifty  cents  as  provided  in  said 
act.  That  such  head  money  and  all  other  receipts  which  shall  be  collected  on  and 
after  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  in  connection  with  immigration 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury.  And  that  the  Commissioners  of  Immigration  at 
the  several  ports  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  four  years,  unless  sooner 
removed,  and  until  their  suc^cessors  are  appointed;  and  nominations  for  such  offices 
shall  be  made  to  the  Senate  by  the  Eh*esident  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage 
of  this  act.     [Sec.  l.j 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  leglBlatlve,  executive,  and  Judicial  ezpenbes  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80  1896,  and  for  other  purposes.  Appiwrd  March  f.  1395. 
Head  "Bureau of  Immigration." 

That  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration  shall  hereafter  be  designated  as  Commis- 
sioner-(ieneral  of  Immigration,  and,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  shall  have  charge, 
under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  administration  of  the  alien  contract-labor 
laws,  etc.     [Sec.  22.] 


TAXATION. 

I.    DISTRIBUTION  OF  TAXATION. 

The  problem  of  the  just  distribution  of  the  burden  of  taxation  is  (1) 
a  question  between  the  different  localities  or  taxing  districts  within  a 
State  or  country,  and  (2)  a  question  between  the  individuals  within 
each  district. 

The  distribution  of  the  burden  between  the  various  localities  is  as 
much  a  question  of  expenditure  as  of  taxation.  It  is  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  between  those  functions  which  are  of  purely  local  interest,  and 
which  should  be  performed  by  local  authorities,  and  those  which  are  of 
sufficient  general  interest  to  be  assumed  by  the  State  or  National 
Government.  As  a  rule,  matters  assigned  to  local  bodies  are  those  in 
which  local  knowledge  is  requisite,  minute  supervision  essential,  and 
the  cooperation  of  private  and  public  agencies  of  value,  and  those 
in  which  there  is  less  need  of  uniformity,  or  in  which  diversity  is 
desirable.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  u  witness  before  the  Industrial 
Commission,  however,  that  a  law  requiring  stringent  measures  for  its 
enforcement  is  apt  to  be  enforced  more  effectively  by  a  general  than  by 
a  local  government,  and  that  the  nearer  the  government  is  to  the  people 
the  harder  it  is  to  enforce  such  laws,  because  the  people  feel  that  local 
authorities  are  subject  to  or  dependent  upon  them.*  This  statement 
was  made  with  reference  to  Federal  and  State  administration  for  the 
regulation  of  diseases  among  animals,  but  perhaps  has  an  application 
also  to  the  division  of  work  between  State  and  strictly  local 
administration. 

The  distribution  of  the  expense  of  public  education  has  become  a 
somewhat  mooted  question  in  the  United  States.  The  complaint  is 
made  in  some  cities,  e.  g.,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  that  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  school  fund  part  of  the  burden  of  supporting  country 
schools  is  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  city  taxpayers.  In  the  report  of 
the  Maryland  bureau  of  industrial  statistics  for  1893  it  is  shown  that 
in  the  disbursements  on  account  of  the  public-school  tax  every  county 
in  the  State  received  a  much  larger  amount  than  it  paid  into  the 
State  treasury,  while  the  city  of   Baltimore  paid  to  the  State  con- 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  X,  p.  748. 
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tsidcnihly  more  thun  was  roturiied  to  it  for  the  siii)p()rt  of  its  scliools. 
This  remains  .su)>stantially  true,  according  to  the  hitest  r€^.port  of  the 
Maryland  controller  of  the  treasury,  except  that  Baltimore  County, 
as  well  as  the  city,  now  pays  into  the  State  treasury  for  school  pur- 
poses more  than  it  receives  in  return/  In  New  Jersey,  also,  some  of 
the  rural  counties  have  }>een  receiving  aid  for  school  purposes  mainly 
at  the  expense  of  Essex  County,  which  includes  Newark  and  the 
Oranges.  In  Ohio,  Hamilton  County  and  several  of  the  other  urban 
counties  pay  more  into  the  1-mill  school  fund  than  they  receive  from 
it;  but  the  reverse  is  true  of  Cu^^ahoga  County.  This  diflferenc'e 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  underassessment  of  property,  which  is  said  to 
l)e  most  prevalent  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  These  distribu- 
tions of  school  funds  are  sometimes  made  upon  a  complicated  bjusis, 
which  is  evidently  a  compromise  between  the  tw^o  opposing  principles 
that  public  education  should  l)e  (1)  a  purely  local  expense  or  (ri)  a 
State  matter.  The  result  is,  in  some  cases,  that  both  the  cities  and 
the  country  districts  are  dissatisfied.  Thus,  while  the  public  press  of 
Philad(^lphia  has  contained  lepeated  complaints  concerning  that  part 
of  the  burden  of  supporting  countr^'^  schools  which  is  borne  by  city 
taxpa^'ers,  complaint  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  rural  districts  that  they 
receive  only  about  half  as  much  from  the  State  fund,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  children,  as  does  the  ctty  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  whether  expenditure  for  school 
purposes  is  a  matter  to  be  distributed  throughout'  a  State  on  a  per 
capita  basis  or  a  matter  which  may  be  governed  by  the  wealth  and  tax- 
paying  ability  of  each  localitv. 

In  the  matter  of  road  improvement,  also,  there  is  a  variety  of  prac- 
tice in  this  respect.  While  this  is  a  task  which  ha.s  in  the  past  usually 
been  left  to  the  localities,  the  present  tendency  is  evidently  in  the 
direction  of  State  aid.  Several  States  have  by  recent  legislation  pro- 
vided for  a  division  of  the  expense  for  road  construction  between 
the  State  and  the  localities  and  individuals  most  directly  benefited, 
while  Massachusetts  constructs  some  main  and  model  roads  whollv  at 
State  expense,  leaving  to  the  localities,  however,  the  construction  of 
most  of  the  highways. 

In  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  tax  commission  of  1807  the  radi- 
cal proposal  is  made  that  all  the  expenses  now  borne  by  the  counties 
be  assumed  by  the  State.  It  is  argued  that  the  very  fact  that  certain 
expenses  are  now  met  by  the  county  authorities  indicates  that  they  are 
incurred  for  purposes  not  strictly  local,  but  of  general  importance. 
The  examination  of  county  expenditures  shows  that  the  largest  items 
are  for  court  expenses  and  the  care  of  prisoners — matters  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  therefore  quite  properly  charge- 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Controller  of  the  Treasury  of  the  8tate  of  Maryland,  1900, 
p.  24. 
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able  to  the  Stilts;  othpi-  iniptn-tant  items  being  county  building,  high- 
ways, truant  Hchools,  and  executive  .salaries. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Powers,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Commission,  calls 
attention  to  an  indebtedness  of  the  city  to  the  country,  due  to  the  con- 
Btant  movement  of  population  and  of  wealth  from  the  country  to  the 
city,  which  exhaustu  the  wealth  of  the  farms;  and  he  adds  that  unless 
something  is  given  hack  in  return  the  farming  districts  will  be  degraded 
and  pauperized.  He  therefore  lays  down  the  principle  that  the  money 
earned  on  the  farm  which  has  moved  to  the  city  must  be  taxed,  and 
revenue  given  back  to  the  farming  districts  for  expenditure  on  coun- 
try schools  and  roads;  otherwise  the  TOuntry  will  be  exhausted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  city. 

Aside  from  this  mo 
is  a  fair  question  how 
rural  districts  should 
should  be  trejited  as  o 
seem  to  be  a  matter  of 
been  pointe<l  out  that, 
automobiles,  rural  roa 

poses  by  residents  in  cities.  It  has  been  proposed  by  witnesses  before 
the  Commission  that  the  National  Oovernnient  should  bear  part  of  the 
expense  for  schools  and  roads.  The  demand  for  national  aid  for 
schools  comes  chiefly  from  the  JSouthcrn  States,  which  find  themselves 
unable  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  adequate  education  for  both  whites 
and  blacks  without  outside  assistance. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  including 
nearly  all  of  those  who  have  discus-sed  the  question  at  all,  have  testi- 
fied that  in  their  respective  States  the  farming  districts  pay  more  than 
their  just  share  of  the  State  taxes.  In  some  ciisos  this  may  be  due  to 
the  underassessment  of  urban  real  estate;  hut  it  has  also  l)ecn  pointed 
out  again  and  again  that  the  personal  property  of  the  farmer  is  of  a 
visible  character  which  can  not  escape  the  assessor's  eye,  while  the 
personal  pmperty  of  the  cities  is  to  a  much  groiter  extentof  an  intan- 
gible character  and  difficult  or  impo-ssible  to  find,  or  consists  of  lux- 
uries which,  though  visible  in  the  houses  of  the  taxpayers,  it  would 
require  expert  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  assessor  to  value  properly. 

In  several  States,  careful  statistical  studies  have  been  made,  compar- 
ing assessed  values  with  estimated  true  values,  or  with  values  as  shown 
by  actual  sales  of  property;  and  these  statistics  seem  to  warrant  the 
general  conclusion  that,  in  the  Eastern  States  at  least,  farms  are 
usually  assessed  too  high  as  compared  with  urban  re^il  estate.  In  the 
Central  and  Western  States  the  conditions  vary  so  greatly  from  place 
to  place  that  no  general  statement  of  the  kind  can  be  made.  This  dis- 
tinction l>etween  the  Ejist  and  the  West  may  be  explained  by  the 
nl)andonment  of  farms  in  the  Kii.st<>ni  States  and  the  fall  in  land  values 
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which  haft  a(.'COinpanied  the  movement,  conpled  with  the  tendency  of 
the  aH.sesHors  to  retain  the  name  a.s.se?wed  valuation.^  from  year  to  year; 
that  i.H  to  Hay,  as  prices  have  fallen  in  response  to  the  diminishing 
demand  for  Eastern  farms,  assessments  have  not  been  correspondingly 
revised*  Thus  it  was  recently  found  that  in  one  of  the  hill  towns  of 
western  Massachusetts  fourteen  tracts  of  abandoned  land,  sold  within 
a  few  months,  were  assessed  at  much  more  than  the  selling  price,  and 
in  some  cases  at  three  or  four  times  the  selling  price.  The  average 
assessed  valuation  per  acre  was  $6.01,  as  against  a  selling  value  of 
$2.56*^  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  parts  of  the  West  there  has  per- 
haps been  a  corresponding  failure  to  increase  the  assessments  as  rap- 
idly as  the  value  of  land  has  risen. 

It  haifa]pn|^0ii  iihown  that  acre  property  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
citied^jwmcb  U  iK>H^ly  hektmore  for  spo^^^j^ve  than  for  agricultural 
purpoQi^,  }k  often  assess^  ma>a^^4e^Jo?^  ils  compared  either  with  city 
loto  JttJC.^*q^hfanps.  Thjiiv  Very  IqwK.  *^ssment  of  undivided  propert^'^ 
has  beei^:dis('overedr4D  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burg, aiidi^cf^nteHr^-r^^'^veland,  Ohio;  Chicago,  111.;  Washington, 
D.  C;  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.* 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  even  a  greater  inequality  between  city 
and  country  in  the  taxation  of  personal  property  than  in  that  of  real 
estate,  mainly  because  of  the  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  property 
in  the  two  cases,  and  partlj'  because  in  the  rural  districts  the  tax- 
payers and  their  affairs  are  more  apt  to  be  personally  known  to  the 
assessors,  so  that  the  escape  of  any  large  amount  of  wealth  is  compara- 
tively difficult.  Professor  Plehn,  writing  with  reference  to  California, 
says:  "The  payment  eat^h  year  by  the  farmer  of  from  four  to  six  cents 
too  much  on  each  $100  of  his  real  estate  for  State  taxes  shrinks  into 
ridiculous  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  injustice  which  arises 
from  the  evasion  of  taxation  by  personal  property  owners.  This  again 
adds  peculiarly  to  the  burden  upon  the  farmer,  the  bulk  of  whose  per- 
sonal property  consists  of  visible  tangible  implements,  stock,  and 
household  goods. " ' 

A  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  available  on  the  subject  seems  to 
show  that  where  real  estate  is  taxed  more  heavily  in  the  cities  than  in 
the  country  the  assessment  of  personalty  tends  to  counterbalance  the 
inequality,  and  may  even  throw  the  balance  the  other  way.  If  real 
estate  assessments  discriminate  against  the  country  in  the  majority  of 
the  States,  as  the  available  data  seem  to  indicate,  the  assessments  of 
real  and  personal  propei*ty  together  probably  discriminate  i^ainst  the 
country  in  a  still  larger  number  of  cases. 

The  rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes,  however,  is  usually  so  small 
a  part  of  the  total  tax  rnte  that  the  farmer^s  burden  of  taxation  can  not 

^  Iie{K)rt  of  the  Massachusetta  Commission  on  Taxation,  1S97,  pp.  126, 127. 
"Political  Science  Quarterly,  September,  1899. 
=•1110  (leneral  ProjHTty  Tax  in  California,  p.  169. 
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be  attributed  in  very  large  measure  to  this  cause,  and  more  relief  may 
be  expected  from  economy  in  local  expenditures,  with  perhaps  some 
assumption  of  local  expenses  by  State  governments,  than  from  any 
equalization  of  assessments  for  State  taxes.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  farmers  should  be  averse  to  paying  any  part  of  the 
taxes  which  ought  to  be  paid  in  the  cities,  and  since  the  reported  inequal- 
ities in  assessment  aflfect  the  taxes  paid  for  county  as  W3ll  as  State 
pui-poses,  they  are  of  considerable  importance. 


II.    THE  TAXATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

THE  GENERAL  PROPERTY  TAX. 

The  system  of  taxation  chiefly  relied  upon  in  most  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  is  a  tax  on  all  the  property  of  individual  taxpayers,  with 
certain  specified  exemptions,  for  both  State  and  local  purposes.  In 
most  States  taxpayers  are  expected  to  submit  lists  of  their  personal 
belongings.  In  a  few  States,  however,  as  in  New  York,  the  assessors 
estimate  the  value  of  each  individual's  personal  property  in  a  lump 
sum,  being  assisted  in  the  estimate  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
taxpayer's  reputation  for  wealth,  his  general  mode  of  life,  the  part  of 
the  city  in  which  he  lives,  and  any  other  infoi*mation  which  may  come 
to  their  notice.  In  other  States  this  method  is  followed  in  cases  in 
which  the  taxpayers  fail  to  submit  their  lists. 

So  far  as  taxation  for  State  purposes  is  concerned,  several  States 
have  partially  or  wholly  abandoned  the  general  property  tax,  leaving 
it  to  the  counties  and  municipalities.  In  Vermont,  taxes  on  real  and 
personal  property  for  general  State  purposes  are  levied  only  when  spe- 
cially ordered  by  the  legislature,  which,  however,  has  been  done  bien- 
nially of  late  years;  but  State  taxes  for  school  and  highway  purposes 
are  levied  annually.  In  Connecticut,  real  and  personal  property  have 
not  been  taxed  for  State  purposes  for  many  years.  In  New  Jersey, 
property  is  not  taxed  for  general  State  expenses,  the  only  State  tax 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  local  assessments  being  a  tax  for  school  pur- 
poses. In  Delaware,  property  is  not  taxed  for  general  State  purposes, 
and  until  1897  the  only  form  of  personalty  included  in  the  assessment, 
generally  speaking,  was  live  stock;  in  that  year,  however,  bonds,  stocks, 
mortgages,  etc.,  were  made  taxable  by  law.  Wisconsin  ordinarily 
levies  no  State  tax  on  property  for  general  State  expenses,  the  general 
fund  being  made  up  of  taxes  on  corporations  and  receipts  from  other 
sources;  but  there  is  a  1-raill  tax  for  the  school  fund,  besides  taxes  at 
lower  rates  for  the  university  fund  and  the  normal  school  fund,  and 
other  special  taxes  for  educational  purposes  are  sometimes  levied. 

The  State  which  has  departed  fai'thest  from  the  general  property 
tax  is   Pennsylvania,   where  the  only  kinds  of  tangible  personalty 
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taxetl,  ^eiu;i*ally  speaking,  arc  horses,  imiles,  cattle,  and  passenger 
vehicles  for  hire.  Real  estate,  and  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  are  taxed 
only  for  county  and  local  purposes,  and  only  the  proceeds  of  taxa- 
tion on  vehicles  for  hire  and  on  intangible  property  are  divided 
between  the  State  and  the  counties.  The  'S'^alue  of  salaries,  emolu- 
ments of  office,  posts  of  profit,  professions,  trades,  and  occupations" 
is  assessed  and  taxed  for  county  and  local  purposes.  Intangible  prop- 
erty, such  as  mortgages,  bonds,  notes,  stocks,  and  money  at  interest, 
and  also  stages,  omnibuses,  hacks,  cabs,  and  other  vehicles  for  hire, 
are  assessed  for  State  purposes  at  4  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  proceeds  is  returned  to  the  counties.  The  greater  part 
of  the  State  revenues  is  derived  from  taxes  on  corporations,  on  collat- 
eral inheritances,  on  mercantile  licenses,  etc.  In  one  or  two  counties 
vehicles  are  assessed  for  county  as  well  as  for  State  purposes. 

It  is  at  least  open  to  question  whether  the  amount  of  property 
owned  is  a  fair  teM  of  the  individual's  ability  to  pay  taxes;  but  the 
objection  most  often  brought  against  the  general  property  tax  is  its 
failure,  in  actual  pnictice,  to  reach  all  property,  and  the  resulting 
inequality  between  taxpayers.  The  existing  system  has  been  severely* 
condemned,  not  onlv  bv  economists  and  students  of  taxation,  but  also 
by  the  officials  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  laws,  and  by 
commissions  created  by  State  legislatures  to  investigate  the  subject. 
Thus,  a  special  committee  on  taxation  and  revenue  of  the  California 
State  senate,  which  reported  in  January,  1901,  used  the  following 
language: 

From  Maine  to  Texas  and  from  Florida  to  California  there  is  but  one  opinion  as 
to  the  workings  of  the  present  system.  That  is,  that  it  is  inequitahie,  unfair,  and 
positively  unjust.  Theoretically,  all  property  is  called  upon  to  bear  a  share  of  the 
public  ])urdens  in  exact  proportion  to  its  present  value.  In  practice,  that  end  is 
admittedly  not  even  approached.  Scarcely  a  fractional  part  of  the  property  in  any 
Commonwealth  is  brought  to  the  tax  rolls.  This  is  especially  true  of  i)ergonal  prop- 
erty in  ita  moHt  coveted  forms — money  and  credits. 

The  committee  called  attention  to  the  very  small  assessment  of  tan- 
gible personal  property  in  California,  and  added: 

This  ridiculously  small  amount  would  not  be  important  if  the  apparent  under- 
valuation was  uniform  on  all.  But  it  is  not.  The  small  stock  of  merchandise,  the 
farmer's  team  and  milch  cow  are  seen,  counted,  and  assesseil,  while  the  larger  pos- 
sessions of  those  best  able  to  pay  are  only  guessed  at,  and  the  guess  is  always  low 
enough. 

One  of  the  worst  effects  of  the  general  evasion  of  taxation  is  that, 
where  taxpayers  are  required  to  submit  lists  of  their  property,  the 
onl3'  choice  in  the  case  of  each  individual  lies  between  swearing  to  an 
understatement  of  his  property,  and  being  taxed  on  an  assessment 
which  heknow\s  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  of  his  neighbors. 
The  tiix  on  personal  property  thus  bears  most  heavily  upon  the 
most  cons(4entious  and  upon  those  whose  property  can  not  be  con- 
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cealod,  as  in  the  case  of  the  profKn'ty  of  widows  and  orphans  in  the 
hands  of  trustees.  Assessoi's  are  also  compelled  to  state  iind(»r  oath 
that  they  have  assessed  property  at  its  true  cash  value,  when  it  is  very 
well  known  thjit  the  true  values  are  not  even  approached  by  the  assess- 
ment. 

The  difficulties  in  the  efficient  administration  of  the  general-property 
tax  are  mainl}^  of  two  kinds:  (1)  The  failure  of  assessors  to  find  per- 
sonal property,  especially  intangible  personalty;  and  (2)  underassess- 
ment of  property,  both  real  and  personal. 

The  chief  causes  for  the  underassessment  of  such  property  as  is 
assessed  may  be  said  to  be  (1)  inefficiency  or  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
the  assessors,  and  their  disinclination  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  their 
neighbors  by  assessing  their  property  too  high,  especially  where  the 
assessors  are  elected  and  desire  reelection;  and  (2)  since  State  and 
county  taxes  are  apix)rtioned  to  the  various  localities  in  proportion  to 
the  assessed  valuation  of  each  taxing  district,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
each  district  to  keep  its  own  assessment  as  low  as  possible,  although 
the  low  assessment  necessitates  a  higher  rate  of  taxation  for  local  pur- 
poses than  would  be  necessary  if  the  property  were  assessed  at  its  full 
value.  There  thus  arises  a  competition  between  the  various  taxing 
districts  in  the  State  to  keep  their  assessments  at  least  as  low  as  those 
of  the  other  districts,  each  naturally  desiring  to  avoid  paying  more 
than  its  share  of  the  State  and  county  taxes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  it  has  been  found  that  the  basis  upon  which  assessments  are 
made  often  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  a  State,  some  assessors 
making  the  assessments  much  nearer  the  time  value  than  others.  In 
order  to  adjust  these  inequalities  most  of  the  States  have  county 
boards  of  equalization  to  adjust  the  assessments  between  the  various 
taxing  districts  within  the  counties;  and  about  one-half  the  States  have 
created  State  boards  of  equalization,  with  power  to  raise  or  lowei  the 
valuation,  or,  in  some  cases,  the  rates  of  taxation  of  entire  counties, 
and  in  a  few  cases  with  power  to  change  the  assessments  of  individ- 
uals also.  It  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  the  efforts  of  these 
boards  of  equalization  have  not  been  successful  in  bringing  about 
equality. 

A  few  States  have  gone  further  and  created  State  boards  with  more 
or  less  authority  to  supervise  the  assessments  in  the  various  counties. 
Thus  in  New  York  the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners,  besides  sitting 
annually  with  certain  other  State  officials  as  the  board  of  equalization, 
is  required  to  visit  every  county  in  the  State  at  least  once  in  two  years 
to  inquire  into  the  methods  of  assessment,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
the  local  assessors  discharge  their  duties  faithfully,  especially  as  to 
the  assessment  of  property  at  its  full  value,  as  required  by  law.  In 
Mew  fJorsey  the  State  board  of  fixation  is  directed  to  investigate  the 
methods  of  local  assessors,  to  examine  all  cases  where  evasion  of  taxa- 
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made  for  crimes  under  the  laws  of  the  States  where  the  various  United  States  immi- 
grant stations  are  loi:ated,  the  officials  in  charge  of  such  stations  as  (xxasion  may 
require  sliall  admit  therein  the  proper  State  and  municipal  officers  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  such  laws,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  officers  and  of  the  local  courts  shall  extend  over  such  stations.     [Sec.  33.] 

Sec.  10.  That  all  aliens  who  may  unlawfully  come  into  the  United  States  shall,  if 
practicable,  be  immediately  sent  hack  on  the  veasel  by  which  they  were  brought  in. 
The  cost  of  their  maintenance  while  on  land,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  the  return  of 
such  aliens,  shall  be  borne  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  vessel  on  which  such  aliens 
came;  and  if  any  master,  agent,  consignee,  or  owner  of  such  vessel  shall  refuse  to 
recreive  back  on  Ixxard  the  vessel  such  aliens,  or  shall  neglect  to  detain  them  thereon, 
or  shall  refuse  or  negletrt  to  return  them  to  the  port  from  which  they  came,  or  to  pay 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance  while  on  land,  such  master,  agent,  consignee,  or  owner 
shall  \ye  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less 
tlian  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense;  and  any  such  vessel  shall  not 
have  clearance  from  any  port  of  the  United  States  while  any  such  fine  is  unpaid. 
[Sec.  19.] 

Sb(\  11.  That  any  alien  who  shall  come  into  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law- 
may  be  returned  as  by  law  provided,  at  any  time  within  one  year  thereafter,  at  the 
expense  of  the  person  or  persons,  vessel,  transportation  company,  or  corporation 
bringing  such  alien  into  the  United  States,  and  if  that  can  not  be  done,  then  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States;  and  any  alien  who  becomes  a  public  charge  within  one 
year  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  from  causes  existing  prior  to  his  landing 
therein  shall  he  deemed  to  have  come  in  violation  of  law  and  shall  be  returned  as 
aforesaid.     [Sec.  20,21.] 

Sec.  12.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  any  prose- 
cution or  other  proceetiing,  criminal  or  civil,  begim  under  any  existing  act  or  any 
acts  hereby  amended,  but  such  prosecution  or  other  proceedings,  criminal  or  civil, 
shall  proceed  as  if  this  act  had  not  l)een  passed.     [Sec.  29.] 

Sec.  13.  That  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  Unite<l  States  are  hereby  invested 
with  full  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  arising  under 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  this  act  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one.     [Sec.  30.] 


AN  ACT  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the  immigration  and  contract-labor  laws  of  the  Unijed 

States.    Approved  March  3,  1893. 

Be  it  enacted  by  Oie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  I'hfiited  Stales  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled^  That,  in  addition  to  conforming  to  all  present  requirements  of  law, 
upon  the  arrival  of  any  alien  immigrants  by  water  at  any  port,  within  the  United  States, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  or  commanding  officer  of  the  steamer  or  sailing  ves- 
sel having  said  immigrants  on  board  to  deliver  to  the  proper  inspector  of  immigra- 
tion at  the  port  lists  or  manifests  made  at  the  time  and  place  of  embarkation  of  such 
alien  immigrants  on  board  such  steamer  or  vessel,  which  shall,  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions at  the  top  of  said  lists,  state  as  to  each  immigrant  the  full  name,  age,  and  sex, 
whether  married  or  single;  the  calling  or  occupation;  whether  able  to  read  or  write: 
the  nationality;  the  last  residence;  the  seaport  for  landing  in  the  United  States;  the 
final  destination,  if  any,  beyond  the  seaport  of  landing;  whether  having  a  ticket 
through  to  such  final  destination;  whether  the  immigrant  has  paid  his  own  passage, 
or  whether  it  has  been  jmid  by  other  i)ersons  or  by  any  cori>oration,  society,  muni- 
cipality, or  government;  whether  in  possession  of  money,  and  if  so,  whether  upwards 
of  thirty  dollars  and  how  much  if  thirty  dollars  or  less;  whether  going  to  join  a  rela- 
tive, and  if  so,  what  relative  and  his  name  an<l  mldress;  whether  ever  before  in  the 
I7nitetl  Stat<?s,  and  if  so,  when  and  where;  whether  ever  in  prison  or  almshouse  or 
supported  by  charity;  whetheB  a  i>olygainist;  whether  under  contract,  express  or 
iinplieil,  to  perform  lal)or  in  the  Uniteil  States;  and  what  is  the  immigrant's  condi- 
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tion  of  tiealth  mentally  and  phynit^ally,  and  whether  deformed  or  crippled,  an<l  if 
8o,  from  what  cause.     [Sec.  12.] 

Sec.  2.  That  the  immigrants  shall  be  listed  in  convenient  groups  and  no  one  list 
or  manifest  shall  contain  more  than  thirty  names.  To  each  immigrant  or  head  of  a 
family  shall  be  given  a  ticket  on  which  shall  be  written  his  name,  a  number  or  letter 
designating  the  list,  and  his  number  on  the  list,  for  convenience  of  identification  on 
arrival.  Each  list  or  manifest  shall  be  verified  by  the  signature  and  the  oath  or 
affirmation  of  the  master  or  commanding  officer  or  of  the  officer  first  or  second  below 
him  in  command,  taken  before  the  United  States  consul  or  consular  agent  at  the  port 
of  departure,  before  the  sailing  of  said  vessel,  to  the  eUect  that  he  has  made  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  each  and  all  of  the  passengers  named  therein,  and  that  he  has 
caused  the  surgeon  of  said  vessel  sailing  therewith  to  make  a  physical  examination 
of  each  of  said  passengers,  and  that  from  his  personal  inspection  and  the  report  of 
said  surgeon  he  believes  that  no  one  of  said  passengers  is  an  idiot  or  insane  person, 
or  a  pauper  or  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  or  suffering  from  a  loathsome  or 
dangerous  contagious  disease,  or  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or 
other  infamous  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude,  or  a  polygamist, 
or  under  a  contract  or  agreement,  express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  also,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  the  informa- 
tion in  said  list  or  manifest  concerning  each  of  said  passengers  named  therein  is  cor- 
rect and  true.     [Sec.  13.] 

Sec.  3.  That  the  surgeon  of  said  vessel  sailing  therewith  shall  also  sign  each  of  said 
lists  or  manifests  before  the  departure  of  said  vessel,  and  make  oath  or  affirmation  in 
like  manner  before  said  consul  or  consular  agent,  stating  his  professional  experience 
and  qualifications  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  and  that  he  has  made  a  personal  exami- 
nation of  each  of  the  passengers  named  therein  and  that  said  list  or  manifest,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  is  full,  correct,  and  true  in  all  particulars 
relative  to  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  said  passengers.  If  no  surgeon  sails 
with  any  vessel  bringing  alien  immigrants,  the  mental  and  physical  examinations 
and  the  verifications  of  the  lists  or  manifests  may  be  made  by  pome  competent  surgeon 
employed  by  the  owners  of  the  vessel.     [Sec.  14.] 

Sec.  4.  That  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  said  master  or  commanding  officer  of  said 
vessel  to  deliver  to  the  said  inspector  of  immigration  lists  or  manifests,  verified  as 
aforesaid,  containing  the  information  above  required  as  to  all  alien  immigrants  on 
board,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  arrival  the  sum 
of  ten  dollars  for  each  immigrant  qualified  to  enter  the  United  States  concerning 
whom  the  above  information  is  not  contained  in  any  list  as  aforesaid,  or  said  immi- 
grant shall  not  be  permitted  so  to  enter  the  United  States,  but  shall  be  returned  like 
other  excludefl  persons.     [Sec.  15.] 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  inspector  of  arriving  alien  immigrants  to 
detain  for  a  special  inquiry,  under  section  one  of  the  immigration  act  of  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  every  person  who  may  not  appear  to  him  to  be 
clearly  and  l)eyond  doubt  entitled  to  admission,  and  all  special  inquiries  shall  be 
conducted  by  not  less  than  four  officials  acting  as  inspectors,  to  be  designated  in 
writing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  superintendent  of  immigration,  for 
conducting  special  inquiries;  and  no  immigrant  shall  be  admitte<l  on  special  inquiry 
except  after  a  favorable  decision  made  by  at  least  three  of  said  inspectors;  and  any 
decision  to  admit  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  by  any  dissenting  inspector  to  the  super- 
intendent of  immigration,  whose  action  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  as  provided  in  section  eight  of  said  immigration  act  of  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one.     [Sec.  25.] 

Sec.  6.  That  section  five  of  the  act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
one,  "  in  amendment  of  the  various  acts  relative  to  innnigration  and  the  imiK>rtation 
of  aliens  under  contract  or  agreement  to  perform  labor,"  is  hereby  amendeil  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "second  proviso"  where  they  first  occur  m  said  section  and  insert- 
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ing  the  words  "  first  proviso"  in  their  place;  and  section  eight  of  said  act  is  hereby 
8o  amended  that  the  medical  examinations  of  arriving  immigrants  to  l^e  made  by 
surgeons  of  the  Marine- Hospital  Service  may  be  made  by  any  regular  medical  officers 
of  such  Marine- Hospital  Service  detailed  therefor  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
and  civil  surgeons  shall  only  be  employed  temporarily  from  time  to  time  for  specific 
emergencies.     [Sees.  10,  17.] 

Sec.  7.  That  no  bond  or  guaranty,  written  or  oral,  that  an  alien  immigrant  shall 
not  l)ecome  a  public  charge  shall  be  received  from  any  person,  company,  corpora- 
tion, charitable  or  benevolent  society  or  association,  unless  authority  to  receive  the 
same  shall  in  each  special  case  l)e  given  by  the  superintendent  of  immigration,  with 
the  written  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     [Sec.  27.] 

Sec.  8.  That  all  steamship  or  transportation  companies,  and  other  owners  of  ves- 
sels, regularly  engaged  in  transporting  alien  immigrants  to  the  United  States,  shall 
twice  a  year  file  a  certificate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  they  have  fur- 
nished to  be  kept  conspicuously  exposed  to  view  in  the  office  of  each  of  their  agents 
in  foreign  countries  authorized  to  Hell  emigrant  tickets,  a  copy  of  the  law  of  March 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  and  of  all  subsequent  laws  of  this  country 
relative  to  immigration,  printe<l  in  large  letters,  in  the  language  of  the  country 
where  the  copy  of  the  law  is  to  l)e  exposed  to  view,  and  that  they  have  instructed 
their  agents  to  call  the  attention  thereto  of  persons  contemplating  emigration  before 
selling  tickets  to  them;  and  in  case  of  the  failure  for  sixty  dpys  of  any  such  company 
or  any  such  owners  to  file  such  a  certificate,  or  in  erase  they  file  a  false  certificate, 
they  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  the 
proper  United  States  court,  and  said  fine  shall  also  be  a  lien  upon  any  vessel  of  said 
company  or  owners  found  within  the  United  States.     [Sec.  32.] 

SfK.  9.  That  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  all 
exclusive  privileges  of  exchanging  money,  transporting  passengers  or  baggage,  or 
keeping  eating  houses,  and  all  other  like  privileges  in  connection  with  the  Ellis 
Island  immigrant  station,  shall  l)e  disposed  of  after  public  competition,  subject  to 
such  conditions  and  limitations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 
[Sec.  31.] 

Sec.  10.  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  Chinese  persons;  and  shall  take  effect  as 
to  vessels  departing  from  foreign  ports  for  ports  within  the  United  States  after  sixty 
days  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 


AM  ACT  making  appropriations  for  .sundry  civil  ezpenaes  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1895,  and  for  other  purposes.    Approved  Augwi  18,  ISQA. 

That  the  head  money  from  alien  passengers  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  October 
next,  collected  under  the  Act  of  August  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  to 
regulate  immigration,  shall  be  one  dollar  in  lieu  of  the  fifty  centa  as  provided  in  said 
act.  That  such  head  money  and  all  other  receipts  which  shall  be  collected  on  and 
after  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  in  connection  with  immigration 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury.  And  that  the  Commissioners  of  Immigration  at 
the  several  ports  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  a^ivice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  four  years,  unless  sooner 
removed,  and  until  their  suc^cessora  are  appointed;  and  nominations  for  such  offices 
shall  be  made  to  the  Senate  by  the  President  as  soon  as  practicabl^  after  the  passage 
of  this  act.     [Sec.  l.j 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80  1896,  and  for  other  purposes.  Approved  March  t,  J395. 
Head  "  Bureau  of  Immigration." 

That  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration  shall  hereafter  be  designated  as  Ck>mmi8- 
sioner-General  of  Immigration,  and,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  shall  have  charge, 
under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  administration  of  the  alien  contract-labor 
laws,  etc.     [Sec.  22.] 


TAXATION. 

I.    DISTRIBUTION  OF  TAXATION. 

The  problem  of  the  just  distribution  of  the  burden  of  taxation  is  (1) 
a  question  between  the  different  localities  or  taxing  districts  within  a 
State  or  country,  and  (2)  a  question  between  the  individuals  within 
each  district. 

The  distribution  of  the  burden  between  the  various  localities  is  as 
much  a  question  of  expenditure  as  of  taxation.  It  is  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  between  those  functions  which  are  of  purely  local  interest,  and 
which  should  be  performed  by  local  authorities,  and  those  which  are  of 
sufficient  general  interest  to  be  assumed  by  the  State  or  National 
Government.  As  a  rule,  matters  assigned  to  local  bodies  are  those  in 
which  local  knowledge  is  requisite,  minute  supervision  essential,  and 
the  cooperation  of  private  and  public  agencies  of  value,  and  those 
in  which  there  is  less  need  of  uniformity,  or  in  which  diversity  is 
desirable.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  witness  before  the  Industrial 
Commission,  however,  that  a  law  requiring  stringent  measures  for  its 
enforcement  is  apt  to  be  enforced  more  effectively  by  a  general  than  by 
a  local  government,  and  that  the  nearer  the  government  is  to  the  people 
the  harder  it  is  to  enforce  such  laws,  because  the  people  feel  that  local 
authorities  are  subject  to  or  dependent  upon  them.^  This  statement 
was  made  with  reference  to  Federal  and  State  administration  for  the 
regulation  of  diseases  among  animals,  but  perhaps  has  an  application 
also  to  the  division  of  work  between  State  and  strictly  local 
administration. 

The  distribution  of  the  expense  of  public  education  has  become  a 
somewhat  mooted  question  in  the  United  States.  The  complaint  is 
made  in  some  cities,  e.  g.,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  that  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  school  fund  part  of  the  burden  of  supporting  country 
schools  is  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  city  taxpayers.  In  the  report  of 
the  Maryland  bureau  of  industrial  statistics  for  1893  it  is  shown  that 
in  the  disbursements  on  account  of  the  public-school  tax  every  county 
in  the  State  received  a  much  larger  amount  than  it  paid  into  the 
State  treasury,  while  the  city  of   Baltimore  paid  to  the  State  con- 

*  Reports  InduHtrial  Coinniiseion,  V^ol.  X,  p.  748. 
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sidcnihly  more  than  wius  rotiirtied  to  it  for  the  siij)port  of  its  schools. 
This  remains  sul)stantially  triio,  according  to  the  latest  report  of  the 
Maryland  controller  of  the  treasury,  except  that  Baltimore  County, 
as  well  as  the  city,  now  pays  into  the  State  treasury  for  school  pur- 
poses more  than  it  re(*eives  in  return.^  In  New  Jersey,  also,  some  of 
the  rural  counties  have  l)een  receiving  aid  for  school  purposes  mainly 
at  the  expense  of  Essex  County,  which  includes  Newark  and  the 
Oranges.  In  Ohio,  Hamilton  County  and  several  of  the  other  urban 
counties  pay  more  into  the  1-mill  school  fund  than  they  receive  from 
it;  but  the  reverse  is  true  of  Cuyahoga  County.  This  differen<*e 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  underassessment  of  property,  which  is  said  to 
be  most  prevalent  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  These  distribu- 
tions of  school  funds  are  sometimes  made  upon  a  complicated  basis, 
which  is  evidently  a  compromise  between  the  two  opposing  principles 
that  public  education  should  lye  (1)  a  purely  local  expense  or  (2)  a 
Stiite  matter.  The  result  is,  in  some  cases,  that  both  the  cities  and 
the  country  districts  are  dissatisfied.  Thus,  while  the  public  press  of 
Phihulelphia  has  contained  repeated  complaints  concerning  that  part 
of  the  burden  of  supporting  country  schools  which  is  borne  by  city 
taxpayers,  complaint  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  rural  districts  that  they 
receive  only  about  half  as  much  from  the  State  fund,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  children,  as  does  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  whether  expenditure  for  school 
purposes  is  a  matter  to  be  distributed  throughout  a  State  on  a  per 
capita  basis  or  a  matter  which  may  be  governed  by  the  wealth  and  tax- 
paying  ability  of  each  locality. 

In  the  matter  of  road  improvement,  also,  there  is  a  variety  of  prac- 
tice in  this  res|x?ct.  While  this  is  a  task  which  has  in  the  past  usually 
been  left  to  the  localities,  the  present  tendency  is  evidently  in  the 
direction  of  Stjite  aid.  Several  States  have  by  recent  legislation  pro- 
vided for  a  division  of  the  expense  for  road  construction  between 
the  State  and  the  localities  and  individuals  most  directly  iKMiefited, 
while  Massachusetts  constructs  some  main  and  model  roads  wholly  at 
State  expense,  leaving  to  the  localities,  however,  the  construction  of 
most  of  the  highways. 

In  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  tax  commission  of  1897  thci'adi- 
cal  proposal  is  made  that  all  the  expenses  now  borne  })y  the  counties 
be  assumed  by  the  State.  It  is  argued  that  the  very  fact  that  certain 
expenses  are  now  met  by  the  county  authorities  indicates  that  they  are 
incurred  for  purposes  not  strictly  local,  but  of  general  importance. 
The  examination  of  county  expenditures  shows  that  the  largest  items 
are  for  court  expenses  and  the  care  of  prisoners — matters  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  therefore  quite  properly  charge- 

*  Annual  Rejwrt  t)f  the  Controller  of  the  Treasury  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  1900, 
p.  24. 
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able  to  the  Stat*',;  othor  important  it<ims  Iwiny  county  biiildinffM,  high- 
ways, truant  schoolH,  and  executive  isaiarie!!. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Powers,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Commission,  calls 
attention  to  an  indebtedness  of  the  city  to  the  country,  due  to  the  con- 
stant m()vement  of  population  and  of  wealth  fmm  the  coimtry  to  the 
city,  which  exhausts  the  wealth  of  the  farms;  and  he  adds  that  unless 
something  is  given  back  in  i-eturn  the  farming  districts  will  be  degraded 
and  pauperized.  He  therefore  laysdown  the  principle  that  the  money 
earned  on  the  farm  which  has  moved  to  the  city  must  be  taxed,  and 
revenue  given  back  to  the  farming  districts  for  expenditure  on  coun- 
try schools  and  roads;  otherwise  the  country  will  be  exhausted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  city. 

Aside  from  this  mc 
is  a  fair  question  how 
rural  districts  should 
should  be  treated  as  o 
seem  to  be  a  matter  of 
been  pointed  out  that, 
automobiles,  rural  roa 

poses  by  residents  in  cities.  It  has  been  proposed  by  witnesses  before 
the  Oommission  that  the  National  Government  should  bear  part  of  the 
expense  for  schools  and  roads.  The  demand  for  national  aid  for 
schools  comes  chieflj'  from  the  Southern  States,  which  find  themselves 
unable  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  adequate  education  for  Ixith  whites 
and  blacks  without  outside  as.sistance. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  including 
nearly  all  of  those  who  have  discussed  the  question  at  atl,  have  testi- 
fied that  in  their  respective  States  the  fanning  districts  pay  more  than 
their  just  share  of  the  State  taxes.  In  some  c^lscm  this  may  be  due  to 
.  the  underassessment  of  urban  real  estate;  but  it  has  also  t)een  pointed 
out  again  and  again  that  the  personal  property  of  the  farmer  is  of  a 
visible  chamcter  which  can  not  escape  the  assessor's  eye,  while  the 
personal  property  of  the  cities  is  to  a  much  greater  extentof  an  intan- 
gible character  and  difficult  or  impo.ssible  to  find,  or  consists  of  lux- 
uries which,  though  visible  in  the  houses  of  the  taxpayers,  it  would 
require  expert  knowledge  on  the  part  of  thea.ssessorto  value  properly. 

In  several  States,  careful  statistical  studies  have  been  made,  compar- 
ing assessed  values  with  estimated  true  values,  or  with  values  as  shown 
by  actual  sales  of  property;  and  these  statistics  seem  to  warrant  the 
general  conclusion  that,  in  the  Eastern  Statics  at  least,  farms  are 
usually  assessed  too  high  an  compared  with  urban  real  estate.  In  the 
Central  and  Western  States  the  conditions  vary  so  greatly  from  place 
to  place  that  no  general  statement  of  the  kind  can  be  made.  This  dis- 
tinction l>etween  the  East  and  the  West  may  be  explained  by  the 
abandonment  of  farms  in  the  Kiistcrn  Stjitesand  the  fall  in  land  values 
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which  has  accompanied  the  movement,  coupled  with  the  tendency  of 
the  assessors  to  retain  the  name  assessed  valuations  from  year  to  year; 
that  is  to  say,  as  prices  have  fallen  in  response  to  the  diminishing 
demand  for  Ekistern  farms,  assessments  have  not  been  correspondingly 
revised.  Thus  it  was  recently  found  that  in  one  of  the  hill  towns  of 
western  Massachusetts  fourteen  tracts  of  abandoned  land,  sold  within 
a  few  months,  were  assessed  at  much  more  than  the  selling  price,  and 
in  some  cases  at  three  or  four  times  the  selling  price.  The  average 
assessed  valuation  per  acre  was  $6.01,  as  against  a  selling  value  of 
$2.56.^  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  parts  of  the  West  there  has  per- 
haps been  a  corresponding  failure  to  increase  the  assessments  as  rap- 
idly as  the  value  of  land  has  risen. 

It  hai^a^pf^eeti  ahown  that  acre  property  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
cities^whicb  .1$^.  Pi>t^]y  helchmorB  t^  spegi4|tive  than  for  agricultural 
puxpoggp,  ,iSk  often  assessed  m^^xte«Hk-ir  as  compared  either  with  city 
lots  xu^^jtii.  Jti^ms.  Tb;2^  very  Icnib*  *^ssment  of  undivided  property 
hasbeeiVidiHcoveredr^p  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burg, an<l"§eiranl5H,^£iK. [^ Cleveland,  Ohio;  Chicago,  111.;  Washington, 
D.  C;  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.* 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  even  a  greater  inequality  between  city 
and  country  in  the  taxation  of  personal  property  than  in  that  of  real 
estate,  mainly  because  of  the  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  property 
in  the  two  cases,  and  partly  because  in  the  rural  districts  the  tax- 
payers and  their  affairs  are  more  apt  to  be  personally  known  to  the 
assessors,  so  that  the  escape  of  any  large  amount  of  wealth  is  compara- 
tively diflScult.  Professor  Plehn,  writing  with  reference  to  California, 
says:  "The  payment  each  year  by  the  farmer  of  from  four  to  six  cents 
too  much  on  each  $100  of  his  real  estate  for  State  taxes  shrinks  into 
ridiculous  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  injustice  which  arises 
from  the  evasion  of  taxation  by  personal  property  owners.  This  again 
adds  peculiarly  to  the  burden  upon  the  farmer,  the  bulk  of  whose  per- 
sonal property  consists  of  visible  tangible  implements,  stock,  and 
household  goods."' 

A  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  available  on  the  subject  seems  to 
show  that  where  real  estate  is  taxed  more  heavily  in  the  cities  than  in 
the  country  the  assessment  of  personalty  tends  to  counterbalance  the 
inequality,  and  may  even  throw  the  balance  the  other  way.  If  real 
estate  assessments  discriminate  against  the  country  in  the  majority  of 
the  States,  as  the  available  data  seem  to  indicate,  the  assessments  of 
real  and  personal  property  together  probably  discriminate  against  the 
country  in  a  still  larger  number  of  cases. 

The  rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes,  however,  is  usually  so  small 
a  part  of  the  total  tax  rate  that  the  farmer^s  burden  of  taxation  can  not 

*  Rej)ort  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Taxation,  1897,  pp.  126, 127. 
'Political  Science  Quarterly,  Septemher,  1899. 
'The  (leneral  ProfHTty  Tax  in  California,  p.  169. 
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be  attributed  in  very  large  measure  to  this  cause,  and  more  relief  may 
be  expected  from  oconomy  in  local  expenditures,  with  perhaps  some 
assumption  of  local  expenses  by  State  governments,  than  from  any 
equalization  of  assessments  for  State  taxes.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  farmers  should  be  averse  to  paying  any  part  of  the 
taxes  which  ought  to  be  paid  in  the  cities,  and  since  the  reported  inequal- 
ities in  assessment  affect  the  taxes  paid  for  county  as  W3ll  as  State 
purposes,  they  are  of  considerable  importance. 

II.    THE  TAXATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

THE  GENERAL  PROPERTY  TAX. 

The  system  of  taxation  chiefly  relied  upon  in  most  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  is  a  tax  on  all  the  property  of  individual  taxpayers,  with 
certain  specified  exemptions,  for  both  State  and  local  purposes.  In 
most  States  taxpayers  are  expected  to  submit  lists  of  their  personal 
belongings.  In  a  few  States,  however,  as  in  New  York,  the  assessors 
estimate  the  value  of  each  individual's  personal  property  in  a  lump 
sum,  being  assisted  in  the  estimate  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
taxpayer's  reputation  for  wealth,  his  general  mode  of  life,  the  part  of 
the  city  in  which  he  lives,  and  any  other  infonnation  which  may  come 
to  their  notice.  In  other  States  this  method  is  followed  in  cases  in 
which  the  taxpayer  fail  to  submit  their  lists. 

So  far  as  taxation  for  State  purposes  is  concerned,  several  States 
have  partially  or  wholly  abandoned  the  general  property  tax,  leaving 
it  to  the  counties  and  municipalities.  In  Vermont,  taxes  on  real  and 
personal  property  for  general  State  purposes  are  levied  only  when  spe- 
cially ordered  by  the  legislature,  which,  however,  ha^j  been  done  bien- 
nially of  late  years;  but  State  taxes  for  school  and  highway  purposes 
are  levied  annually.  In  Connecticut,  real  and  personal  property  have 
not  been  taxed  for  State  purposes  for  many  years.  In  New  Jersey, 
property  is  not  taxed  for  general  State  expenses,  the  only  State  tax 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  local  assessments  being  a  tax  for  school  pur- 
poses. In  Delaware,  property  is  not  taxed  for  general  State  purposes, 
and  until  1897  the  only  form  of  personalty  included  in  the  assessment, 
generally  speaking,  was  live  stock;  in  that  year,  however,  bonds,  stocks, 
mortgages,  etc.,  were  made  taxable  by  law.  Wisconsin  ordinarily 
levies  no  State  tax  on  property  for  general  State  expenses,  the  general 
fund  being  made  up  of  taxes  on  corporations  and  receipts  from  other 
sources;  but  there  is  a  1-mill  tax  for  the  school  fund,  besides  taxes  at 
lower  rates  for  the  university  fund  and  the  normal  school  fund,  and 
other  special  taxes  for  educational  purposes  are  sometimes  levied. 

The  State  which  has  departed  farthest  from  the  general  property 
tax  is   Pennsylvania,   where  the   only  kinds  of  tangible  personalty 
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The  exemption  of  intangible  personal  property  was  advocated  by 
the  Massachusetts  tax  commission  of  1897,  but  one  member  of  the 
commission,  in  a  minority  report,  protested  against  the  exemption  of 
intangible  property,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  exempt  the  richest 
men  in  the  State  and  those  best  able  to  bear  taxes.  In  order  that 
exemption  of  such  property  should  be  justitied  in  principle,  it  would 
obviously  be  necessary  to  provide  some  comprehensive  and  effective 
means  for  taxing  directly  the  property  or  income  represented  by  the 
various  forms  of  personal  titles;  for  example,  if  the  stocks  and  bonds 
of  corporations  are  not  to  be  assessed  to  their  ownei's,  there  must  bo 
an  atlequate  system  of  corporation  or  business  taxes. 

The  proposal  to  exempt  personalty  from  taxation  has  never  been 
generally  popular  among  farmers.  It  has  seemed  to  many  that,  as  the 
farmers  own  so  large  a  portion  of  the  land  of  the  country,  the  exemp- 
tion of  other  forms  of  property  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the 
taxes  on  land  would  fall  most  heavily  upon  them.  Even  under  the 
present  system  the  complaint  is  made  that  the  escape  of  personalty 
from  assessment  throws  an  undue  burden  of  taxation  upon  real  estate, 
and  it  is  often  assumed  that  this  is  necessarily  a  disadvantage  to  the 
farmer.  But,  on  the  other  band,  the  land  of  the  farmer  may  be  of  so 
little  value,  acre  for  acre,  as  compared  with  city  building  sites,  as  to 
more  than  counterbalance  it^  greater  extent,  so  that  the  farmei*s  are 
really  a  land-owning  class  to  a  less  extent  than  the  owners  of  city  real 
estate.  In  order  to  determine  whether  farm  owners  as  a  class  would 
gain  or  lose  by  the  exemption  of  personal  property,  to  be  made  up  by 
heavier  taxes  on  real  estate,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  their 
assessments  would  be  diminished  more  or  less,  proportionately,  than 
the  assessments  of  other  property;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  present 
assessment  of  personalty  is  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  total 
assessment  on  farms  than  it  is  in  cities  and  towns. 

Statistical  tables  have  been  compiled,  showing  the  assessed  valua- 
tions of  real  and  personal  property,  not  distinguishing  strictly  between 
agricultural  and  other  property,  but  approximating  that  distinction 
as  nearly  as  possible  by  distinguishing  between  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities, places  of  more  than  8,000  inhabitants  being  counted  as  urban. 
The  proportion  of  the  total  assessments  represented  by  personal  prop- 
erty has  thus  been  found  to  be  greater  in  the  rural  than  in  the  urban 
districts  in  36  of  the  49  States  and  organized  Territories,  the  reverae 
being  true  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  12  States,  all  but  two  of 
which  are  east  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the 
assessments  are  separately  reported  for  tangible  and  intangible  prop- 
erty the  proportion  of  the  intangible  property  was  found  to  be 
greater  in  urban  than  in  rural  districts  in  a  majority  of  cases.  It  is 
thus  shown  that  in  most  of  the  States  the  rural  districts  would  gain 
by  the  exemption  of  personal  property  from  taxation,  though  the 
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exemption  of  intangible  property  alone  would,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
relieve  the  cities  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  *  While  the  exemption 
of  intangible  personalty  alone  may  therefore  very  well  be  objected  to  by 
the  farmers,  they  have  in  most  cases  nothing  to  fear  from  the  exemp- 
tion of  both  tangible  and  intangible  personalty.  The  conditions  vary 
so  much  from  State  to  State,  however,  that  any  proposed  change  in 
the  taxing  system  should  be  based  upon  careful  statistics  showing 
what  the  effect  will  be  upon  the  distribution  of  the  burden  of  taxation. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  predict  the  effect  of  the  exemption  of  pereon- 
alty  upon  the  distribution  of  taxes  between  individuals  or  between  rich 
and  poor  than  between  different  districts;  but  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  it  is  chiefly  the  wealthy  who  escape  taxation  on  their  per- 
sonal property. 

Since  the  main  reason  for  proposing  the  exemption  of  personal 
property  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  and  assessing  it,  it  is  worth  while 
to  consider  just  how  accurately  real  estate  can  be  assessed.  In  the 
case  of  building  sites,  at  least,  it  seems  to  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
determination  of  relative  values  to  something  like  an  exact  basis.  In 
the  spring  of  1896  a  new  system  of  assessment  was  put  into  operation 
in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  by  means  of  which  the  values  of  corner  lots 
and  of  lots  next  corners  were  computed  from  the  values  of  the  center 
lots  in  each  block.  The  center  lots  being  first  appraised  by  a  commit- 
tee of  citizens,  the  values  of  the  corner  lots  were  found  by  means  of 
ingeniously  constructed  mathematical  diagrams.  The  following  table 
shows  the  ratios  assumed  to  exist  between  the  values  of  the  corner  and 
second  lots,  and  of  the  middle  lots,  where  the  lots  are  twice  as  long  as 
they  are  broad  and  the  corner  lot  has  its  shorter  frontage  on  a  street 
where  the  frontage  is  worth  twice  as  much  per  foot  as  on  the  side 
street,  the  middle  lot  also  fronting  on  the  better  street: 


Ratio  of 

poorer  frontage 

to  better. 

.1 

Ratio  of  comer 
lot  to  middle  lot. 

Ratio  of  second 
lot. 

1.11 

.2 

1.14 

1.02 

.3 

1.17 

1.08 

.4 

1.22 

1.03 

.6 

1.28 

1.04 

.6 

1.36 

1.05 

.7 

1.48 

1.06 

.8 

1.60 

1.08 

.9 

1.74 

1.10 

1.0 

1.90 

1.12 

While  buildings  are  more  difficult  to  assess  than  land,  their  value 
can  be  estimated  more  accurately  than  that  of  many  forms  of  personal 
property.  The  simplest  method  of  assessing  new  buildings  would  be 
to  take  the  estimated  cost  as  shown  by  the  building  permits,  and  this 
method  might  be   applied  even    to  buildings  several  years  old  by 


*  Report  of  the  National  Conference  on  Taxation,  1901,  pp.  22,  23. 
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making  proper  allowance  for  depreciation.  Building  permits  have 
sometimes  been  used  for  comparing  actual  assessments  with  estimated 
property  values.  There  is  danger,  however,  that  if  they  were  generally 
used  as  the  basis  of  assessments,  the  estimated  cost,  as  stated  by  the 
property  owners,  would  be  understated,  so  that  this  source  of  informa- 
tion would  become  less  and  less  trustworthy. 

In  the  St.  Paul  experiment  of  1896  buildings  were  assessed  in  the 
following  manner:  Eighty-two  men  were  employed  for  the  field 
work  and  three  sets  of  blanks  were  provided,  one  each  for  resi- 
dences, stores  with  living  rooms  or  halls  above  them,  and  for  large 
buildings.  These  blanks  were  so  prepared  that  it  was  possible  to 
record  fifty  facts  about  a  building  by  simply  checking  off  words  or 
entering  figures,  and  it  is  said  that  the  information  so  given  was  com- 
plete enough  for  a  builder  to  make  a  contract  from;  yet  the  number 
of  buildings  examined  by  each  man  in  a  day  averaged  about  twenty -five. 
In  the  meantime  a  committee  of  architects  adopted  a  few  general  rules 
for  the  valuation  of  small  and  medium  sized  buildings,  the  assessments 
of  which  were  proportioned,  other  things  being  equal,  to  the  number  of 
square  feet  covered.  Thus  the  value  per  square  foot  of  plain  wooden 
dwellings  was  fixed  as  follows: 


No  foundation. 

Stone  or  brick 
foundation. 

One  story 

10.60 

90.90 
1.10 
1.20 

One  story  and  a  half 

Two  stones 

.80 
.90 

Ten  cents  per  square  foot  was  deducted  if  there  was  no  provision  for 
water;  the  same  amount  if  a  building  without  a  foundation  was  over 
ten  years  old,  or  if  a  building  with  a  foundation  had  no  cellar  or  only 
a  small  one.  An  addition  of  20  cents  was  made  for  a  furnace,  25  cents 
for  a  bathroom,  and  10  to  20  cents  for  hardwood  finish. 

Other  tables  were  made  for  large  modern  houses  and  for  barns. 
These  tables  were  found  to  work  satisfactorily  for  buildings  up  to  the 
value  of  $7,000.  For  more  expensive  buildings,  infonnation  as  to  the 
original  cost  or  personal  inspection  by  the  architects  was  necessary.* 

TAXATION  OF  LAND  VALUES. 

Some  ref ormera  go  still  further  and  advocate  the  exemption  of  taxes 
on  improvements,  as  well  as  on  personal  property,  leaving  the  unim- 
proved value  of  land  the  only  kind  of  property  assessable.  Those  who 
go  as  far  as  this  often  advocate  the  abolition  of  other  taxes,  as  well  as 

*  Frederick  R.  Clow.  "The  St  Paul  Method  of  Assessinj?  Real  Estate,"  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  December,  1896,  pp.  72,  73.  See  also  W.  A.  Somers,  "Valuation 
of  City  Real  Estate  for  Taxation,"  Municipal  Affairs,  June,  1901. 
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those  on  personal  property,  and  the  adoption  of  the  tax  on  land  vahu\s 
as  a  single  tax.  The  more  extreme  advocates  of  the  single  tax,  fol- 
lowing* the  lead  of  Mr.  Henry  George,  would  absorb  in  taxes  the  entire 
rental  value  of  land,  even  if  a  surplus  were  thereby  created;  others, 
however,  would  not  increase  the  tax  mte  beyond  the  point  necessary 
to  raise  the  amount  of  revenue  required.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
much  practical  diflference  there  would  be  between  the  two  plans;  some 
'  of  the  opponents  of  the  single  tax  have  calculated  that  the  entire  rental 
value  of  land  would  be  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  National,  State, 
and  local  governments. 

The  fundamental,  ethical  grounds  upon  which  the  single  tax  is  advo- 
cated are  that  all  men  have  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  land,  and  that 
since  the  increase  of  land  values  has  been  brought  about  b}'  the  pres- 
ence of  the  community  as  a  whole,  individuals  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  retain  the  unearned  increment.  It  is  admitted  that  to  absorb  the 
entire  rental  value  of  land  through  taxation  would  virtually  be  confis- 
cation of  the  land,  and  for  this  reason  the  single  tax  fails  to  secure  the 
support  of  many  who  admit  the  justice  of  reserving  to  the  community 
the  unearned  increment  so  far  as  any  future  increase  of  value  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  sometimes  piX)posed  to  adopt  the  single  tax  gradually, 
so  as  to  avoid  sudden  confiscation. 

As  a  practical  measure  of  present  importance,  it  is  best  to  regard 
the  tax  on  land  values  as  a  substitute  not  for  all  other  existing  taxes, 
but  only  for  the  taxes  now  levied  on  real  and  personal  property. 
The  arguments  by  which  this  is  supported  are  well  presented  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Ralston  before  the  Commission.^  Mr.  Ralston 
argues  that  taxes  on  buildings  diminish  the  number  and  the  size  of 
buildings,  and  taxes  on  personal  property  diminish  the  amount  of  it,  just 
as  a  tax  on  dogs  diminishes  the  number  of  dogs;  that  taxation  of  build- 
ings compels  people  to  live  in  smaller  and  cheaper  houses,  and  leaves 
unemployed  the  workmen  who  would  otherwise  be  engaged  in  building 
larger  and  better  ones;  that  on  the  other  hand,  every  expenditure  of 
money  raised  by  taxation,  which  betters  the  community,  increases  the 
value  of  land;  that  this  is  true  alike  of  street  improvements,  of  sewers 
and  waterworks,  and  of  police  and  fire  protection;  that  the  better  any 
one  of  these  things  is  in  a  given  locality,  the  more  valuable  is  the  land 
there;  but  a  building  is  worth  no  more  there  than  where  the  street 
improvements  and  police  and  fire  protection  are  worse;  and  that  since 
the  money  paid  in  taxes  comes  back  to  the  owners  of  land  and  not  to 
the  owners  of  buildings,  some  part  of  that  which  Is  taken  from  the 
owners  of  buildings  is  taken  from  them  unjustly  and  unjustly  given  to 
others.  He  condemns  the  holding  of  land  out  of  use  for  spi^culative 
purposes  as  a  direct  damage  to  the  community.  He  claims  it  is  upon 
those  who  are  so  holding  land,  or  who  are  holding  it  with  improve- 


'  R(»port8  IiuluHtrial  Comiiiission,  Vol.  X,  pp.  1019-10:^. 
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raent.s  of  slight  value,  that  the  increase  of  taxation  would  fall,  if  the 
single  tax  were  adopted,  and  that  almost  all  owners  of  homes,  includ- 
ing farmei"s,  would  find  their  taxes  reduced.  He  argues  further  that 
other  taxes  do  not  stay  where  they  are  put.  The  tax  on  the  rented 
house  is  paid  b}'  the  tenant;  the  tax  on  the  mortgage  by  the  borrower; 
the  tax  on  the  stock  of  goods  by  the  consumer — because  these  taxes 
diminish  the  supply  of  houses,  of  money  to  loan,  of  goods  in  stores,  and 
so  raise  their  prices.  But  the  tax  on  land  values  would  not  diminish 
the  supply  of  land  and  would  not  enable  the  owner  to  get  more  for  it. 

The  taxation  of  the  unimproved  value  of  land  has  l)een  adopted  by 
some  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  not  as  a  single  tax,  but  in  connection 
with  taxes  on  incomes  and  inheritances,  and  with  various  indirect 
taxes.  South  Australia  has  taxed  the  unimproved  value  of  land  since 
1884.  A  similar  tax  was  introduced  in  New  Zealand  as  earlv  as  1878, 
before  the  appearance  of  Henry  George's  Progress  and  Povertj',  but 
was  of  short  duration,  being  repealed  the  following  ^-ear  and  replaced 
by  the  property  tax.  In  1891,  however.  New  Zealand  took  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  taxing  unimproved  values  by  means  of  a  land  tax  from 
which  improvements  to  the  amount  of  X3,0()0  were  exempted;  and  in 
1893  the  exemption  was  extended  to  all  improvements,  without  limit. 
This  New  Zealand  land  tax  was  imposed  largel}^  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  up  the  large  estates,  which  were  thought  to  be  a  menace  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  colony;  and  with  this  purpose  in  view  it  is  levied 
at  progressive  rates,  the  ordinary  land  tax  of  1  penny  in  the  pound 
being  supplemented  in  the  case  of  estates  worth  £5,000  or  more  by  an 
additional  tax,  increasing  with  the  value  of  the  estate  from  one-eighth 
of  a  penny  to  2  pence  in  the  pound,  making  the  entire  tax  for  estates 
worth  more  than  £210,000  3  pence  in  the  pound.  Moreover,  in  the 
case  of  small  holdings,  the  value  of  mortgages  is  deducted,  but  this  is 
not  done  in  the  case  of  estates  valued  at  more  than  £5,000.  Small 
holdings  are  still  further  favored  by  a  deduction  of  £500  from  the 
assessed  value  of  property  not  exceeding  £1,500  i.i  value,  and  of  less 
amounts  for  more  valuable  holdings  up  to  £2,500  in  value.  The  tax 
on  estates  worth  £5,000  or  more  is  further  increased  by  20  per  cent  if 
the  owner  is  a  nonresident  of  New  Zealand. 

Of  about  £269,000,  which  the  New  Zealand  land  tax  yielded  in  the 
year  1897-98,  £73,000  represented  the  additional  tax  on  estates  worth 
more  than  £5,000  and  the  special  tax  on  absentee  landowners. 

The  example  of  New  Zealand  in  taxing  land  at  progressive  rates  was 
followed,  in  1893,  by  South  Australia.  The  land  tax  in  that  colony 
was  for  some  years  levied  at  the  uniform  mte  of  one-half  penn}'^  in  the 
pound;  but  in  1893  the  rate  was  doubled  for  the  excess  above  £5,000 
in  the  value  of  land  held  by  any  one  taxpayer.  New  South  Wales  has 
also  adopted  the  tax  on  land  values,  but  not  at  progressive  itttes. 

In  1896  the  parliament  of  New  Zo4iland  passed  an  act  authorizinjir 
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municipalities  by  popular  vote  to  levy  the  local  nites  upon  the  unim- 
proved value  of  land.  Several  municipalities  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  act.  There  is  now  some  agitation  in  favor  of  making  the  system 
compulsory,  as  was  done  in  Queensland  when  it  was  adopted  there. 

The  movement  for  the  taxation  of  land  values  has  also  made  some 
progress  in  Canada.  In  Manitoba,  b}^  a  law  of  1890,  all  lands  in  munic- 
ipalities improved  for  farming  or  gardening  purposes  are  assessed  at 
their  unimproved  value;  and  by  an  act  of  1892  live  stock  and  farming 
implements  to  the  value  of  $1,500  are  exempted  from  taxation.  In 
British  Columbia  there  are  differences  in  the  rates  imposed  upon  real 
estate  and  personal  property,  wild  lands,  and  improved  lands,  and 
municipalities  are  not  allowed  to  assess  improvements  at  more  than 
half  their  real  value.  In  Winnipeg,  under  an  act  of  the  Manitoba 
legislature  passed  in  1893,  personal  property  has  been  exempted  from 
taxation,  the  loss  of  revenue  being  made  up  b}'^  taxes  on  business  and 
on  coiporations. 

In  1899  the  Colorado  State  senate  appointed  a  committee  of  three 
senators  to  investigate  the  State  and  local  revenue  laws,  and  also  the 
tax  la^s  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Australian  colonies.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Hon.  J.  W.  Bucklin,  visited  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  and  made  a  thorough  stud}'  of  the  workings  of  the  tax  on  land 
values.  In  his  report  he  quotes  the  opinions  of  various  Australasian 
officials,  State  and  local,  on  the  workings  of  the  land-tax  laws,  which 
are  in  every  case  favorable.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation  the  com- 
mittee recommended  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  local 
option  in  taxation  in  Colorado — that  is,  giving  any  locality  power  to 
exempt  from  taxation  personal  property  and  improvements.  The  pro- 
posal has  passed  the  legislature  of  the  State  and  is  to  be  voted  upon 
at  the  general  election  of  1902. 

The  legislature  of  Washington  a  few  years  ago  submitted  a  similar 
proposition  to  the  people,  but  it  was  defeated  at  the  polls. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  statistically  for  the  United 
States  the  effect  upon  urban  and  rural  districts,  respectively,  of  exempt- 
ing both  pei^sonal  property  and  improvements,  as  in  the  case  of 
tangible  and  intangible  personalty,  but  unfortunately  the  assessments 
of  land  and  improvements  are  separately  reported  in  comparatively 
few  cases.  So  far  as  the  figures  are  available,  however,  the  ratio  of 
the  assessment  of  land  to  the  aggregate  assessment  is  greater  in  the 
urban  than  in  the  rural  communities  in  a  majority  of  cases,  namely,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  eight  States,  the  reverse  being  true  in 
seven  instances.  The  exemption  of  both  personal  property  and  improve- 
ments, therefore,  would  apparently  in  a  small  majority  of  cases  leave 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  present  assessment  in  force  in  the  country 
than  in  the  cities. 
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III.    OTHER  FORMS  OF  TAXATION. 

TAXES  ON  BUSINESS. 

In  many  of  the  Southern  States  the  general  property  tax  is  supple- 
mented h}^  a  system  of  licenses  or  so-called  privilege  taxes  on  various 
kinds  of  business,  exhibitions,  etc.  No  attempt  is  made  to  make  these 
taxes  strictly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  business  done,  but  in 
some  cases  there  is  a  rough  approximation  to  such  proportionality; 
that  is,  the  tax  is  graduated  according  to  the  population  of  the  place 
in  which  the  business  is  conducted  or  some  other  easily  ascertainable 
fact.' 

A  special  committee  of  the  California  State  senate,  reporting  in 
January,  1901,  proposed  that,  instead  of  depending  solely  upon  taxes 
on  property,  a  large  part  of  the  burden  of  taxation  be  shifted  to  busi- 
ness, and  suggested  a  system  of  stamp  taxes  as  the  means  of  carrying 
out  this  idea.  The  argument  by  which  the  committee  supported  this 
proposal  was  as  follows:  , 

What  does  the  taxpayer  receive  in  return  for  his  contribution?  And  is  that  return 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  property  which  he  happens  to  have  at  the  end  or 
beginning  of  the  year?  Your  committee  think  not,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  beg  to 
submit  that  the  blessings  of  government  flow  more  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  vol- 
ume of  business  done  than  in  the  proportion  to  the  amount  of  property  owned.  The 
citizen  who  buys  and  stalls  millions  of  proi>erty  during  the  year  draws  more  heavily 
upon  the  vitality  of  his  government  and  receives  more  in  the  way  of  protection  and 
assistance  than  he  who  merely  holds  an  equal  amount  of  property.  But  under  our 
present  system,  the  former  pays  on  what  he  happens  to  have  on  hand  on  a  given 
day — a  day  announced  long  in  advance,  by  the  way,  so  he  can  prepare  for  its  com- 
ing— while  the  latter  pays  on  all  he  has  had  during  the  entire  year.  One  may  by 
trade  and  traffic  make  a  fortune  and  the  day  before  the  first  Monday  in  March  pack 
his  grip  and  journey  into  another  State,  while  the  modest  shopkeeper  or  farmer, 
whose  transactions  have  netteil  but  a  scanty  livings  remains  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  government  which  stood  ready  to  defend  and  promote  the  operation  of  the 
former. 

INCOME  TAXES. 

Several  States  now  levy  taxes  on  incomes,  either  separately  or  in 
connection  with  the  general  property  tax.  Massachusetts  has  an 
income  tax  which  has  survived  from  colonial  times.  The  present  law 
imposes  a  tax  upon  so  much  of  the  income  of  a  profession,  trade,  or 
employment  as  exceeds  $2,000,  but  income  derived  from  property 
subject  to  taxation  is  exempted,  the  theory  of  the  law  being  that  to  tax 
income  from  taxed  property  constitutes  double  taxation.     While  the 

*  For  a  list  of  the  occupations  Fubject  to  privilege  tax  in  Texas,  see  Reports  Indus- 
trial Commission,  V^ol.  XI,  p.  173. 
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Massachusetts  income  tax  is  not  strictly  administered,  and  the  revenue 
from  it  is  therefore  less  than  it  might  be,  the  legislature  has  recently 
refused  to  repeal  the  law. 

In  Penns3^1vania  one  of  the  items  included  in  assessments  for  count}^ 
purposes  is  'Walue  of  salaries,  emoluments  of  office,  offices,  posts  of 
profit,  professions,  trades,  and  occupations."  These  values  are  taxed 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  property  which  is  taxed  for  county  purposes. 
The  assessment  of  this  item  for  1899  was  $125,928,448,  but  no  taxable 
salaries,  professions,  etc.,  were  found  by  assessors  in  Philadelphia  or 
in  Lancaster  County.* 

In  Louisiana  also  the  income  tax  is  levied  as  part  of  the  property 
tax,  one  item  in  the  assessment  being  ^'cash  value  of  annuities,  sala- 
ries, incomes,  etc.,  of  all  persons,  associations  of  persons,  or  business 
firms,  and  corporations  not  subject  to  license.  '^  But  this  partial  income 
tax  is  of  very  little  piuctical  importance,  the  assessment  in  1899  being 
only  $17,360,  all  of  which  was  found  m  two  of  the  less  important  par- 
ishes of  the  State. 

Separate  income  taxes  have  recently  been  imposed  in  Virginia  and 
North  and  South  Carolina. 

If  income  can  be  ascertained  as  accurately  as  property  it  is  a  fairer 
basis  of  taxation,  for  property  varies  greatly  in  its  productive  capacity, 
some  forms  of  wealth  being  entirely  nonproductive;  and  a  man  whose 
income  is  derived  from  a  profession  is  sometimes  better  able  to  pay 
taxes  than  one  who  tries  to  live  on  the  income  of  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  propert3\  While  income  is  theoretically,  therefore,  the 
most  equitable  basis  of  taxation,  the  great  difficulty  with  the  income 
tax  is  practically  the  same  as  with  the  general  property  tax,  namely, 
the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  fortunes  of  individuals.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  difficulty  would  lead  to  even  greater  inequalities  in  an 
income  tax  than  in  a  property  tax,  for  most  large  property  owners 
have  at  least  part  of  their  property  in  real  estate,  which  can  be  seen 
and  assessed,  while  the  only  incomes  which  could  be  accurately  esti- 
mated are  among  those  l^ast  able  to  bear  taxation,  namely,  the  incomes 
of  persons  receiving  salaries.  In  the  English  income-tax  law  the 
attempt  is  made  to  avoid  this  difficulty  as  far  as  possible  by  assessing 
income  at  its  source,  and  collecting  the  tax  before  the  mcome  reaches 
the  hands  of  the  taxpayer.  For  example,  a  tax  on  income  from  rent 
is  assessed  to  the  tenant,  who  pays  it  and  deducts  the  amount  from  the 
rent  payable  to  his  landlord;  a  tax  on  interest  is  paid  by  the  debtor 
and  ileducted  from  his  payments  to  his  creditor;  a  tax  on  dividends  is 
paid  by  the  corporation.  Thus  the  English  income  taiT  may  be  said 
to  be  rather  a  system  of  separate  taxes  on  different  kinds  of  income 
than  a  general  income  tax  proper,  although  the  attempt  is  made  in  one 
of  the  schedules  to  include  income  from  miscellaneous  sources.     This 


*  Annual  Re|M)rt  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  1899,  Part  II,  p.  B.  253. 
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suggests  that  the  American  States,  instead  of  in){iosing  income  taxes 
as  such,  might  attain  very  miieh  the  same  end  by  means  of  systems 
of  business  taxes  levied  on  finiLs  and  coi*poiations  in  proportion  to 
their  gross  or  net  receipts,  and  perhaps  also  on  professional  incomes. 

TAX    ON    RENTALS. 

The  difficulty  of  taxing  incomes  directly  has  led  to  the  suggestion 
of  a  tax  on  the  approximate  incomes  of  individuals,  based  upon  the 
rental  value  of  the  houses  occupied  by  them.  Thus  the  recent  Massa- 
chusetts tax  commission  proposed  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent 
of  the  rental  value  above  $400  a  year.  While  any  attempt  to  reach 
income  in  this  way  is  necessarily  inaccurate,  it  may  be  that  on  the 
whole  more  substantial  justice  would  be  done  by  taxing  incomes  in 
some  such  indirect  way  as  this  than  b}-  attempting  to  assess  incomes 
directly,  and  there  is  probably  no  element  of  expenditure  more  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  than  house  rent,  which,  in  the  case  of  those 
known  to  own  houses,  would  of  course  be  estimated  at  the  rental  value 
of  the  premises  occupied.  It  has  been  calculated,  however,  that  even 
taking  large  ma^sses  of  people,  the  relation  between  the  income  and 
the  amount  paid  for  house  rent  is  not  constant,  but  that  the  amount 
paid  for  house  rent  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  in  the  case  of 
the  small  incomes  than  in  the  case  of  the  larger  ones.  In  order  to  make 
this  indirect  tax  on  incomes  truly  proportional,  therefore,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  levy  the  tax  at  progressive  rates.  In  fact,  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission  virtually  proposed  this,  for  the  deduction  of  $MK) 
from  the  rental  value  of  every  house  would  have  the  effect  of  making 
the  rate  on  the  total  value  somewhat  lower  on  small  than  on  large 
properties;  but  it  would  probably  be  still  more  equitable  to  cfLTvy  the 
principle  further,  either  by  a  larger  exemption  or  by  levying  the  tax 
at  two  or  more  different  percentages. 

A  tax  on  house  rentals  is  at  best  subject  to  the  objection  that,  like 
all  taxes  on  expenditure,  it  varies  to  some  extent  with  the  individ- 
ual's necessities  rather  than  with  his  ability  to  pay  taxes.  It  would 
be  possible,  of  course,  to  contrive  provisions  of  law  which  would  reach 
wealthy  men  living  in  hotels  and  apartment  houses,  but  a  more  diffi- 
cult problem  would  be  the  adjustment  of  the  tax  in  cases  where  a  house 
is  used  partly  for  residence  and  partly  for  business  purposes,  as  in  the 
case  of  small  boarding  houses,  physicians'  offices,  dressmakers'  rooms, 
etc. ;  and  in  general  the  tax  on  rentals,  while  it  would  vary  in  part  with 
the  income,  would  also  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  taxpayer's  family. 
In  considerifig  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  tax  commission  the 
house  committee  on  taxation  of  the  general  court  said: 

The  proposed  habitation  tax  can  not,  on  the  whole,  be  commended  as  based  on  a 
reasonably  good  criterion  of  a  man's  incrome,  l)ecause  so  many  other  things  than  a 
mail's  income  determine  the  sort  of  house  he  lives  in.     *     ♦    *     Even  with  an 
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earnest  desire  to  avoid  hypercritical  objections  to  the  carefully  thought-out  schemes 
proposed  in  the  commissioners'  rejwrt,  anyone  who  stops  and  for  a  moment  con- 
siders the  neighbors  in  his  own  street  or  block  will  see  at  once  how  poor  a  test  the 
rental  value  of  the  different  houses  is  of  the  comparative  wealth  of  the  occupiers. 
The  professional  man  with  a  large  family  will  often  be  found  occupying  as  good  a 
house  as  the  childless  millionaire.  As  a  single  test,  the  house  rental  scheme  would 
inevitably  prove  not  only  misleading  >but  often  oppressive;  and  the  conclusions 
based  upon  it  would  not  be  nearly  so  accurate  as  those  arrived  at  by  the  average 
assessor  under  the  present  system,  which  takes  into  account  not  only  the  house  but 
the  whole  scale  of  living  of  the  taxpayer,  as  well  as  his  reputed  resources. 

INHERITANCE  TAXES. 

One  of  the  most  striking  developments  in  taxation  during  recent 
years  has  been  the  rapid  extension  of  taxation  of  inheritances.  Penn- 
sylvania has  employed  this  form  of  taxation  since  1826,  and  a  few 
other  States  adopted  it  temporarily  during  the  first  half  of  the  cen- 
tuiy;  but  it  is  only  within  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  that  it  has 
become  of  general  importance  as  a  source  of  State  revenue.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  inheritance 
tax  was  confined  to  half  a  dozen  of  the  Elastern  States,  but  nearly 
every  year  since  that  time  has  witnessed  the  introduction  of  the  tax  in 
one  or  more  States,  until  at  present  it  has  been  adopted  b}^  more  than 
one-half  the  States  in  the  Union.  The  State  inheritance  tax  laws  of  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago  applied  only  to  collateral  heirs,  but  at  the  present 
time  several  of  them  apply  to  direct  heirs  also;  and,  in  some  cases, 
progressive  rates  have  been  introduced,  at  least  for  collateral  heirs, 
the  rate  of  the  tax  increasing  with  the  value  of  the  estate  or  of  the 
inheritance. 

The  taxation  of  inheritances  has  been  supported  by  a  number  of 
distinct  arguments.  It  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  a  limitation  of 
the  right  of  inheritance,  especially  on  the  part  of  collateral  heirs,  or 
as  a  means  of  diffusing  wealth  by  diminishing  large  inheritances.  It 
is  urged  by  some  that  collateral  inheritance  is  not  a  natural  right,  but 
one  created  by  law  in  the  interest  of  society,  and  that  society  is  there- 
fore justified  in  limiting  the  amount  of  such  inheritance  if  thereby 
the  general  public  interest  will  be  promoted.  It  has  sometimes  been 
lirgued  that  because  of  the  aid  and  protection  afforded  by  the  State 
to  private  business,  the  State  has  a  claim  to  part  of  the  property  of 
an  individual  at  his  death.  Again,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  cost 
of  maintaining  probate  courts  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  those  who 
receive  the  most  direct  benefit  from  their  maintenance.  This  would 
not  justify  anything  more  than  a  very  light  tax,  unless  the  tax  were 
regulated  according  to  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  heirs 
rather  than  by  its  actual  cost.  And  again  inheritance  taxes  have  fre- 
quently been  proposed  as  a  method  of  collecting  taxes  which  have  been 
evaded  during  the  lifetime  of  the  owners  of  property,  or  explained  as 
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a  property  or  capitalized  income  tax  paid  once  in  a  lifetime  instead  of 
once  a  3'ear,  and  lightening  by  so  much  the  buixlen  of  other  taxes. 
Finally,  it  is  pointed  out  that  no  one  is  better  able  to  pay  taxes  than 
he  who  has  received  property  through  no  exertion  on  his  own  part, 
and  that  sudden  acquisition  of  property  through  inheritance  increases 
the  taxpaying  ability  of  the  heir  even  more  than  would  the  same 
amount  of  property  received  from  year  to  year  as  a  result  of  his  busi- 
ness or  professional  activities. 

The  most  effective  of  these  arguments  in  the  United  States  seems  to 
have  been  that  based  upon  the  failure  of  the  general  property  tax  to 
reach  personalty.  It  has  been  frequently  urged  that  property  which 
so  generally  escapes  taxation  year  by  year  should  at  least  be  made  to 
contribute  something  -after  the  death  of  the  owner,  when  it  can  no 
longer  be  concealed.  In  other  words,  the  inheritance  tax  is  regarded 
as  an  improved  method  of  taxing  personal  property.  This  explains 
why  the  inheritance  tax  is  sometimes  applied  to  personal  property 
alone,  instead  of  to  both  real  and  personal  estate,  and  it  also  serves  par- 
tially to  explain  the  adoption  of  progressive  i-ates  in  some  cases, 
because  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  most  flagrant  tax 
dodging  is,  as  a  rule,  done  by  the  wealthy.  Yet  this  argument,  though 
it  is  the  most  popular  mode  of  justifying  the  inheritance  tax  in 
America,  is  vulnerable.  The  inequalities  of  the  general  property  tax 
as  actually  administered  can  never  be  remedied  by  a  tax  on  inheritances 
unless  it  is  made  to  apply  only  to  property  which  can  be  shown  to 
have  esca[>ed  taxation.  The  inheritance  tax,  as  it  is  usually  found,  is 
not  proportioned  to  the  extent  to  which  the  property  tax  has  been 
evaded. 

It  is  quite  generally  agreed,  however,  that  no  tax  is  a  less  serious 
burden  to  taxpayers  than  the  inheritance  tax,  provided  proper  exemp- 
tions are  made  in  the  case  of  small  properties  passing  to  the  immediate 
family  of  the  deceased;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  inheritance  tax  has 
become  a  permanent  and  iniportant  feature  of  American  taxation.  The 
most  perplexing  question  regarding  it  at  the  present  time  is  whether 
this  foi-m  of  taxation  should  be  left  whollv  to  the  States  or.  whether 
the  National  Government  may  properly  continue  to  levy  an  additional 
tax  upon  inheritances,  notwithstandmg  the  same  tax  is  collected  in  a 
majority  of  the  States.  The  United  States  Government  taxed  suc- 
cessions and  legacies  during  the  civil  war  and  for  a  few  years  there- 
after, before  this  mode  of  taxation  had  become  important  in  State 
finances,  and  the  war-revenue  act  of  1898  again  imposed  a  tax  upon 
legacies  and  distributive  shares  of  personal  property  exceeding  $10,000 
in  value,  exempting  only  the  decedent's  surviving  husband  or  wife. 
The  tax  is  graduated  both  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  relation- 
ship between  the  decedent  and  the  heir  and  also  according  to  the  value 
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of  the  property  passing.     For  personal  estates  from  $iO,000  to  $25,000 
in  value  the  following  i*ates  are  established: 

Percent 

Lineal  issue,  lineal  ancestor,  brother  or  sister } 

Descendants  of  a  brother  or  sister IJ 

Brother  or  sister  of  a  father  or  mother,  and  descendants  thereof 3 

Brother  or  sister  of  a  grandfather  or  grandmother,  and  descendants  thereof. 4 

More  distant  relatives,  strangers  in  blood,  and  bodies  politic  or  corporate 5 

• 

These  rates  are  to  be  increased  one-half  for  personal  estates  between 
$25,000  and  $100,000  in  value,  doubled  for  those  between  $100,000  and 
$500,000,  multiplied  by  2i  for  those  between  $500,000  and  $1,000,000, 
and  multiplied  by  8  for  those  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  maximum 
rate  is,  therefore,  15  per  cent,  which  is  twice  as  high  as  any  inherit- 
ance tax  ever  before  imposed  in  this  country.  Yet  there  was  scarcely 
any  opposition  to  this  highly  progressive  scale,  although  Senator  Lodge 
did  criticise  it  because  the  rates  were  made  to  depend  upon  the  whole 
amount  of  the  decedent's  personal  estate  instead  of  upon  the  size  of 
the  individual  legacies. 

It  has  taken  time  to  get  this  new  national  inheritance  tax  law  into 
working  order,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Government  has  lost  consid- 
erable amounts  of  revenue  which  should  have  been  collected  under  it, 
largely  from  ignorance  of  the  law  on  the  paistof  individuals  subject  to 
it.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Government  has  received  less  than  one- 
half  the  revenue  which  it  should  have  received  from  this  source.  In 
1901,  however.  Congress  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
official  to  have  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  inheritance  tax, 
with  the  result  of  considerably  augmenting  the  receipts.  The  enforce- 
ment of  this  tax  is  a  work  of  such  diflferent  character  from  that  ordi- 
narily performed  by  revenue  agents  that  it  has  seemed  best  to  intrust 
it  to  special  officers.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  its  enforce- 
ment, however,  is  very  inadequate,  so  that  the  administration  of  the 
national  inheritance  tax  law  is  still  inferior  to  the  administration  of 
some  of  the  State  inheritance-tax  laws.  There  is  no  fundamental 
reason  why  the  National  Government  should  not  collect  the  taxes  as 
efficiently  as  any  of  the  State  governments. 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  the  national  tax  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  prevent  the  adoption  of  inheritance  taxes  by  the  States,  which 
need  new  sources  of  revenue  more  than  the  National  Government;  but 
this  fear  must  be  to  a  considerable  extent  dispelled  bj^  the  fact  that  since 
the  passage  of  the  war- revenue  law  inheritance  taxes  have  been  adopted 
by  a  number  of  States,  most  of  the  new  laws  providing  for  the  taxation 
of  direct  as  well  as  collateral  inheritances,  and  some  of  them  adopting 
the  principle  of  progressive  taxation  for  collateral  heirs.  The  inher- 
itance tax  legislation  of  the  States  in  1901  was  more  radical  than  in 
any  previous  year.  While  up  to  that  time  the  highest  direct  inherit- 
ance tax  imposed  in  any  State  was  1  per  cent,  with  a  generous  exemp- 
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tion,  the  Utah  ia^  of  1J>01  miposes  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  both  direct 
and  collateral  inheritances,  while  the  law  of  Colorado  makes  the  mte 
for  direct  heirs  2  per  cent,  and  both  Coloi'ado  and  Nebi^aska  tax  lar^e 
amounts  passing  to  distant  relatives  as  high  as  6  per  cent.  Washing- 
ton goes  still  farther,  as  far  as  distant  relatives  are  concerned,  by 
taxing  amounts  of  more  than  $1,000  passing  to  relatives  beyond  the 
third  degree  12  per  cent,  a  rate  twice  as  high  as  is  imposed  by  any 
other  State.  Adding  together  this  maximum  rate  and  the  maximum 
rate  payable  under  the  national  inheritance  tax,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
possible  in  certain  cases  for  about  one-fouilh  of  an  estate  to  be  taken 
by  these  taxes. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  settled  by  repeated 
judicial  decisions  that  there  is  no  constitutional  objection  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  inheritances  })y  either  the  State  or  the  National  Government. 
The  national  succession  tax  of  the  civil-war  period  was  upheld  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court;  but  as  the  court  in  its  opinion  stated 
that  the  income  tax  could  not  be  distinguished  in  principle  from  the 
succession  tax,  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  inheritance  tax  of 
1898  declared  invalid  upon  the  authorit}'  of  the  income-tax  decision 
of  1895.  The  court  held,  however,  that  its  former  decision  on  the 
succession  tax  had  not  been  overruled  in  the  income-tax  cases,  and 
that  the  inheritance  tax  was  not  a  direct  tax  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution.  ^ 

The  statement  that  the  State  inheritance  taxes  have  also  been  sus- 
tained by  the  courts  requires  some  modification.  In  two  or  three  States 
these  taxes  have  been  held  invalid  on  the  ground  that  thej'^  conflicted 
with  provisions  of  the  State  constitutions  requiring  equal  or  propor- 
tional taxation.  This  is  the  case  in  New  Hampshire'  and  in  Minnesota,' 
though  in  the  latter  State  the  legislature  has  reimposedthe  inheritance 
tax  with  such  modifications  as  were  necessary  to  meet  the  court's 
objections.  In  Pennsylvania,  also,  the  direct-mhcritance  tax  has  been 
annulled  because  of  a  too  generous  exemption,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  construing  the  constitutional  rule  restricting  exemption  of 
property  from  taxation  as  applying  to  the  inheritance  tax. 

RATES   AND  YIELD. 

The  following  tables  show  the  rates,  exemptions,  and  productiveness 
of  the  various  inheritance  taxes  levied  in  the  United  States: 

'Knowlton  t?.  Moore,  178  U.  S.,  41. 
•Curry  v,  Spencer,  61  N.  H.,  624. 
•Drew  t'.  Tifft,  79  Minn.,  176. 
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Rates  and  exemptions  prescribed  by  inheritance-tax  laws  in  the  United  Stales, 


State. 


ArkAnsas  ... 
California... 

Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 

Ulinoifl 


Iowa 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaflBachuiietts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Misoari 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

United  States.. 


For  collateral  heirs. 


Rate. 


Percent 

5 

5 

3-6 

«5 

2-6 

5 

21 

2i 

5 

5 

»5 
5 
5 
2-6 
5 
5 
*  14-15 

»6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
3-12 
2i 

»5 
•lJ-15 


Exemp- 
tion. 


{ 


600 

500 

10,000 

500 

2,000 
600 

1,000 

500 

500 

10,000 

600 

5,000 
600 
600 
500 
500 
600 

2,000 
200 
260 


10,000 
2,000 


1,000 
10.000 
10,000 


Date  of 
law. 


} 


1901 
1S96 
1901 
1889 
1869 

1895 

1896 
1896 
1845 
1891 
1899 
1901 
1899 
1897 
1901 
1892 
1885 
n901 
1893 
1826 
1891 
1901 
1896 
1896 
1901 
1887 
1899 
1898 


For  direct  heirs. 


Rate. 


PtT  CtTU, 


•1 
•1 


■1 
1 


»1 

*8-2i 


»1 
M-2J 


Exemp- 
tion. 


5,000 
10,000 


20,000 


5,000 
10,000 


7,500 
10,000 


10,000 
2,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 
10,000 


Date  of 
law. 


1901 
1897 


W» 


1899 
1901 


1897 
IfiOl 


1891 
n901 


1901 


1901 


1899 
1898 


1  Five  per  cent  until  1897. 

s  Applying  only  to  strangers  in  blood. 

*0n  personal  property  only. 

4  From  1897  to  1899,  li  per  cent  for  collateral  and  t  of  1  per  cent  for  direct  heirs. 

»  Until  1894,  84  per  cent,  with  an  exemption  of  110,000. 


Yield  of  State  inheritance  taxes  in  the  United  States,  1891-1901. 


State. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1895. 

California 

1,865 
74,179 

82,788 

Connecticut 

74,759 
086 

1177,668 
1,282 

148,606 

68,806 

Delaware 

1,682 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Maine 

1,028 
70,698 
59,480 

12,062 

62,686 

289,869 

42,285 

Maryland 

67,789 

114,009 
18,855 

88,106 

Massachusetts' 

419,428 

Mlchisran 

Missouri 

............ 

Montana 

New  Jersey 

21,609 
1,786,218 

44,248 
8,071,687 

204,695 
1,688,954 

121,839 

New  York 

890,268 

2,126,845 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

1,290,725 

1,110,608 

1,124,487 

869,179 
(») 

1,091,998 

Tennessee 

(») 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Viridnia 

814 

1,004 

4,656 

6,622 

1.026 

Wisconsin 

1  For  fifteen  months. 

*  The  figures  given  do  not  include  interest 

« Not  separately  reported. 
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Yield  of  Stale  inJierilame  taxes  in  the  United  States,  1891-1901 — Continued. 


SUte. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


loW. 


California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaaBachoaetts* 

Michigan 

MiflBOori 

Montana 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Penneylvania. . 

Tennesee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. . 
Wisconsin 


102,671 

185,837 

805 


23,178 

76,897 

275,378 


82,247 
l,796,6Se 


1,477 
925,717 

(*) 


2,766 
1,436 


60,667 
77,482 


1,884 

28.684 

60,277 

501,860 


778 

U3,832 

1.829,942 

98 

24,887 

894,741 

544 
1,733 
1,813 


83,550 
133,  OiT? 


139,180 

22,651 

23,847 

134,-280 

563,672 


157,735 

115,195 

1,674 

•808,687 

53,585 

36,266 

58,542 

478,759 


6,422 

112,902 

1,997,210 

1,120 

24,159 

834,856 

(*) 
11,478 

14,268 
2,507 


9,465 

85,520 

2,194,612 


17,547 
983,575 

(*) 

13,661 
67,156 
15,508 


1900.      '      1901. 


385,362 

165,990 

2,190 

S448.982 

116,491 

17,960 

51,544 

897,940 

4,579 

3,895 

4,025 

177,075 

4,834,808 


243,586 
222,320 


22,943 

1,167,666 

61,000 

26,328 

21,934 

3,840 

5,U0 


<530,577 

101,885 

88,941 

90,688 

606,098 

5, '230 

213,285 

60,151 

168, 7U 

4,084,607 

237 

'i,'2S2,'682 
87,801 
60,766 
28,296 
2,578 
19,279 


1  For  two  yeare. 
>  Calendar  year. 


*  The  figures  given  do  not  include  intefest 

*  Not  separately  reported. 


Yield  of  the  national  inheritance  tax. 


Degrees  of  consanguinity  and  rates  of  tax. 

1898-1899.             1899-1900. 

1 

1900-1901. 

Direct  line,  biotheis  and  sisters,!  to  2|  per  cent 

Descendants  of  brothers  and  sisten,  l|  to  44  per  cent . 
Brothers  and  sisters  of  father  or  mother,  and  de- 
scendants. 3  to  9  Der  cent 

8558,247.00      81,315,417.08 
'225,568.08            618,250.82 

48,680.15            170,097.65 

6,721.99               8,940.60 
396,267.68'         771,176.86 

88,495,920.54 
912,843.60 

68.767.37 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  grandfather  or  grandmother, 
and  descendants,  4  to  12  per  cent 

4,840.75 

Other  relatives  ana  strangers  in  blood,  5  to  15  per  cent. 

780,026.88 

Total 

1.285,435.25        '2,884,491.55 

5,211,898.68 

THE  TAXATION  OF  CORPORATIONS. 

The  general  property  tax  was  in  operation  before  the  modem  devel- 
opment of  business  corporations,  and  it  was  at  first  natural  to  extend 
it  to  the  property  of  corporations  as  well  as  of  individuals.  In  many 
cases,  however,  this  plan  was  found  to  be  very  unsatisfactory.  When 
the  assessment  of  railroad  tracks  and  rights  of  way  was  left  to  local 
assessors,  the  attempt  was  often  made  to  assess  such  property  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  surrounding  agricultural  land;  but  the  great  inequal- 
ities between  the  assessments  on  the  same  railroad  in  neighboring 
counties  showed  that  no  rational  rule  of  assessment  had  been  worked 
out. 

The  most  extreme  case  of  the  application  of  the  general  property 
tax  to  corporations  is  found  not  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Canada. 
The  courts  of  Ontario  have  held  that  under  the  assessment  act  of  that 
Province  the  poles,  wires,  etc.,  of  a  telephone  company  can  not  be 
valued  according  to  their  true  value,  having  regard  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  used,  but  must  be  valued  as  materials  which,  if  taken 
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in  payment  of  a  debt  from  a  solvent  debtor,  would  have  to  be  removed 
by  the  creditor.  The  section  of  the  assessment  act  under  which  such 
property  was  assessed  had  been  in  force  since  the  year  1853,  and  was 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  property  of  transportation  and  transmission 
companies.  The  decision  in  this  case,  which  is  popularly  known  as 
the  "scrap-iron  case,"  has  been  admitted  even  by  counsel  of  the  cor- 
porations themselves  to  indicate  that  the  law  was  not  in  a  satisfactory 
state.  The  first  bill  recommended  by  the  Ontario  assessment  commis- 
sion in  January,  1901,. was  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  this  particular 
case.^ 

An  expedient  which  has  been  commonly  adopted  in  the  United  States 
is  the  assessment  of  the  property  of  such  corporations  as  railroads, 
telegraph  companies,  etc. ,  by  a  State  board  instead  of  by  local  assessors. 
In  some  cases  the  value  of  the  corporation's  property  has  been  arrived 
at  by  reference  to  the  value  of  the  capital  stock,  or,  better  still,  the 
value  of  the  capital  stock  and  the  bonded  indebtedness.  A  somewhat 
more  radical  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  general  property  tax 
is  found  in  the  taxation  of  such  corporations  upon  some  other  basis  than 
the  value  of  their  property.  Professor  Seligman  enumerates  not  less 
than  13  different  methods  of  taxing  corporations,  not  including  various 
combinations  of  methods,  namely:  (1)  Value  of  the  property,  (2)  cost 
of  the  property,  (3)  capital  stock  at  par  value,  (4)  capital  stock  at 
market  value,  (6)  capital  stock  plus  bonded  debt  at  market  value,  (6) 
capital  stock  plus  total  debt,  both  funded  and  floating,  (7)  bonded  debt 
or  loans,  (8)  business  transacted,  (9)  gross  earnings,  (10)  dividends,  (11) 
capital  stock  according  to  dividends,  (12)  net  earnings,  (13)  franchise.' 

Many  of  the  States  have  adopted  gross  or  net  earnings  as  the  basis 
of  taxation  for  certain  classes  of  corporations,  and  in  a  few  cases  the 
taxes  are  levied  at  progressive  rates.  Maine  taxes  the  gross  earnings 
of  railroads  at  rates  ranging  from  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  for  those 
which  do  not  exceed  $1,600  a  mile  to  3i  per  cent  as  a  maximum,  the  rate 
increasing  by  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  for  every  $750  of  earnings. 

Wisconsin  imposes  a  progressive  tax  on  the  gross  earnings  of  rail- 
roads in  lieu  of  all  taxes  upon  their  property  used  in  operation,  except 
special  assessments  for  local  improvements.     The  rates  are — 

For  companies  whose  gross  earnings  are  less  than  $1,500  a  mile  per  annum,  $5  a 
mile. 

For  companies  whose  gross  earnings  are  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  a  mile  per  annum, 
$5  a  mile  and  also  2i  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  in  excess  of  $1,500  a  mile  per 
annum. 

On  companies  whose  gross  earnings  are  from  $2,000  to  $2,500  a  mile  per  annum,  3 
percent. 

On  companies  whose  gross  earnings  are  from  $2,500  to  $3,000  a  mile  per  annum,  3} 
per  cent. 

mW  I     ■■■■    l—^IIM  ■■■-■■■  ■■■  ■■■■  ■■■  ■■■  ■  ■■■■  ■_■■■  I-  ■■  ■  "-    ■ 

*  First  Beport  of  the  Ontario  Assessment  Commission,  pp.  ix,  x, 
*Eteays  in  Taxation,  pp.  176-179. 
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On  companies  whose  gross  earnings  equal  or  exceed  $3,000  a  mile  per  annum,  4 
per  cent. 
For  railroads  operated  on  pile  or  pontoon  bridges,  2  per  cent 

These  taxes  are  based  upon  the  gross  earnings  from  operation  within 
the  State,  including  such  part  of  the  earnings  from  interstate  traffic  as 
is  calculated  to  have  been  earned  within  the  State. 

Michigan,  also,  until  recently  had  a  system  of  progressive  taxation  of 
the  gross  receipts  of  railroads.  The  rates  were  somewhat  increased  in 
1897.     The  rates  before  and  after  this  increase  are  shown  below: 


Gro«B  earning*— 


Not  exceeding  t2,000  a  mile , 

In  exoesR  of  ^,000,  but  not  exceeding  t4,000  a  mile  . . 
In  exceis  of  $4,000,  but  not  exceeding  t6,000  a  mile  . 
In  excess  of  16.000,  but  not  exceeding  $8,000  a  mile  . 
In  excess  of  $8,000  a  mile 


Before 

Since 

1897. 

1897. 

Perceni. 

Percent 

2 

2i 

2* 

8J 

8 

4 

8* 

4i 

4 

6 

Union  station  companies  whose  earnings  lire  in  excess  of  $20,000  a  mile,  10  per  cent  on  such  excess 

It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  that  the  earnings  of  a  corpora- 
tion constitute  a  more  perfect  basis  of  taxation  than  the  value  of  its 
property.  The  question  which  interests  the  general  public,  however, 
is  not  whether  the  taxes  on  corporations  are  levied  on  a  theoretically 
correct  basis,  but  whether  the  corporations  are  made  to  pay  their  just 
share  of  taxes.  There  seems  to  be  reason  to  believe  that  taxes  on 
gross  earnings  have  sometimes  been  levied  at  such  rates  that  the  cor- 
porations have  paid  less  than  they  would  have  done  if  taxed  on  the 
value  of  their  property;  like  other  taxpayers.  The  belief  that  this  was 
the  case  in  Michigan  resulted  in  an  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
gross  earnings  tax  and  the  substitution  of  a  tax  on  the  value  of  the 
property,  a  change  which  was  finally  adopted  by  the  legislature  of 
1901.  The  new  law  provides  for  the  taxation  of  railroads,  express 
companies,  etc.,  on  their  property;  their  franchises,  however,  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  value  of  their  property. 

The  Iowa  legislature  of  1900  adopted  a  somewhat  similar  plan  for 
the  taxation  of  express  companies,  which  were  formerly  taxed  on  the 
basis  of  their  gross  receipts  and  also  on  their  tangible  property.  Under 
the  new  law  the  executive  council  determines  the  value  of  the  entire 
property  owned  by  each  company  by  adding  to  the  aggregate  mar- 
ket value  of  its  stock  the  market  value  of  any  mortgage  or  bonded 
indebtedness.  A  proportionate  amount  of  the  total  value  being  assigned 
to  the  State  of  Iowa,  there  is  deducted  from  it  the  value  of  real  estate 
and  of  personalty  not  used  exclusively  in  the  conduct  of  the  company's 
business,  and  subject  to  local  taxation. 

There  is  thus  seen  to  be  at  present  a  reaction  from  the  taxation  of 
corporations  on  their  earnings,  and  a  movement  back  to  the  taxation 
of  their  property,  the  value  of  which  is,  however,  sometimes  determined 
by  the  value  of  the  stock  and  bonds. 
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SPECIAL   FRANCHISE   TAXES. 

Another  significant  tendency  in  the  legislation  of  the  past  few  years 
is  the  taxation  of  franchises  for  the  use  of  streets  granted  by  manici< 
palities  to  public-service  corporations. 

In  a  special  message  to  the  New  York  legislature  in  March,  1899, 
Governor  Roosevelt  declared  that  the  farmers,  market  gardeners,  and 
small  mechanics  and  tradesmen  were  paying  an  excessive  portion  of 
the  general  taxes;  and  as  a  remedy  he  laid  down  the  principle  that  a 
corporation  deriving  its  powers  from  the  State  should  pay  to  the  State 
in  return  for  the  privileges  it  enjoys  a  just  percentage  of  its  earnings. 
This  was  held  to  be  especially  true  for  franchises  bestowed  upon  such 
coi'porations  as  street  railway  and  gas  companies.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  the  assessment  of  the  tax  on  franchises  should  be  intrusted 
to  the  State,  rather  than  to  local  authorities,  (1)  to  provide  against 
local  favoritism  or  discrimination,  (2)  to  secure  equality  between 
franchises  in  different  localities,  and  (3)  to  provide  for  cases  in  which 
a  corporation  operates  its  lines  through  several  municipalities. 

The  legislature  passed  a  bill  for  the  taxation  of  the  special  franchises 
of  public-service  corporations  by  providing  that  such  franchises  should 
be  assessed  as  real  estate.  The  bill  was  passed  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  and  was  considered  so  defective  in  some  respects  that  Governor 
Roosevelt  called  the  legislature  in  special  session  in  May  to  amend  it 
in  certain  particulars,  though  he  commended  the  essential  principle  of 
taxing  franchises  as  realty.  In  his  special  message  of  May  22,  he  rec- 
ommended that  franchises  should  be  assessed  by  the  State  board  of  tax 
commisioners,  instead  of  by  the  local  authorities  as  provided  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  legislature.  He  also  criticised  the  bill  for  failing  to  take 
accurate  account  of  the  fact  that  many  public-service  corporations 
already  pay  various  percentages  of  their  gross  earnings  to  the  munic- 
ipalities in  which  they  operate,  and  recommended  that  the  amounts  so 
paid  for  the  franchises  should  be  deducted  from  the  tax  otherwise  pay- 
able to  the  State.  The  legislature  accordingly  repassed  the  franchise 
tax  bill  with  the  modifications  proposed  by  the  governor. 

This  special  franchise  tax  law  is  partly  the  outgrowth  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  Brooklyn  assessors  to  increase  the 
assessment  of  a  local  corporation  on  the  ground  that  the  property  had 
become  more  valuable  because  of  the  increased  value  of  the  franchise. 
This  attempt  was  defeated  by  the  ruling  of  the  courts  that  the  value 
of  the  franchise  should  not  be  considered  in  estimating  the  value  of 
taxable  personalty.  Moreover,  debts  being  deductible  from  person- 
alty under  the  New  York  law,  the  corporation  deducted  its  own  bonded 
indebtedness  from  the  value  of  the  stock.  As  debts  are  not  deductible 
from  real  estate,  the  taxation  of  franchises  as  such  does  away  with  this 
mode  of  evasion. 

The  special  franchise  tax  is  in  addition  to  the  existing  incoiix)!*!!- 
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tion  fees  and  the  general  franchise  tax.  The  special  f i-anchise  ie  de- 
fined to  include  the  value  of  the  tangible  property  of  the  corporation 
situated  in  the  streets.  Amounjts  expended  for  paving  or  repairing 
the  streets  are  not  included  in  the  deduction  allowed  from  the  tax  on 
account  of  payments  to  municipalities. 

The  movement  for  the  taxation  of  special  franchises  has  extended 
from  New  York  to  other  States.  The  New  Jersey  legislature  of  1900, 
in  compliance  with  a  recommendation  of  the  State  board  of  taxation, 
provided  for  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts  of  corporations 
which  have  the  privilege  of  occupying  streets,  highways,  or  other 
public  places.  This  tax  is  in  lieu  of  the  franchise  tax  or  license  fee 
formerly  paid  to  the  State  for  State  purposes,  but  is  in  addition  to 
the  tax  paid  on  the  property  of  the  companies  in  the  local  taxing 
districts. 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  munici- 
pal franchises  subject  to  taxation  in  that  State  without  the  necessity 
of  enacting  a  special  statute  for  that  purpose:  An  Illinois  statute  of 
many  years'  standing  provides  for  the  assessment  by  the  State  board 
of  equalization  of  the  capital  stock,  including  the  franchises,  of  corpo- 
rations over  and  above  the  assessed  value  of  their  tangible  property. 
The  assessment  of  such  corporations  has  been  so  inadequate,  however, 
that  suit  was  brought  by  representatives  of  the  Chicago  Teachers' 
Federation  to  compel  the  State  board  of  equalization  to  assess  the 
capital  stock  and  franchises  of  the  Chicago  street-railway,  gas,  electric- 
light,  and  telephone  companies.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State 
declared  that  the  rule  of  the  State  board  of  equalization  providing  for 
the  assessment  of  the  capital  stock,  but  not  of  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness, of  the  companies  was  not  authorized  and  was  unfair.  The  rule  of 
valuation  approved  by  the  court  provides  for  the  taxation  of  the  sum 
of  the  market  value  of  the  capital  stock  and  the  market  value  of  the 
bonded  indebtedness,  as  together  representing  the  fair  cash  value  of 
the  capital  stock,  including  the  franchise.  After  deducting  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  tangible  property  the  remainder  is  divided 
by  five,  in  order  to  make  the  assessment  correspond  with  that  of  prop- 
erty in  general  in  Illinois.* 

INTERSTATE   COMPLICATIONS. 

Interstate  complications  are  of  some  importance  in  connection  with 
the  general  property  tax,  inasmuch  as  the  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to 
tax  personal  property  both  where  it  is  situated  and  at  the  domicile  of 
the  owner;  but  it  is  in  the  taxation  of  corporations  that  the  problem 
is  most  important  and  most  difficult.  Given  the  entire  value  of  the 
property  of  a  railroad,  telegraph,  or  other  corporation,  the  proportion 

*  State  Board  of  Equalization  r.  People,  October  24,  1901. 
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of  such  property  taxable  within  a  given  State  is  sometimes  found  by 
taking  that  fraction  of  the  entire  property  represented  by  the  ratio 
which  the  mileage  within  the  State  bears  to  the  total  mileage.  This  cri- 
terion has  been  upheld  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  a  case 
arising  in  Ohio.  *  The  mileage  rule,  however,  is  subject  to  the  economic 
objection  that  the  mileage  in  various  States  bears  no  constant  relation  to 
the  amount  of  business  done  or  originating  in  those  States,  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  better  criterion  for  distributing  such  taxes.  In  many 
cases  the  mileage  rule  will  result  in  a  rough  approximation  to  a  tax  levied 
according  to  the  amount  of  business ;  but  it  happens  that  several  of 
the  principal  commercial  centers  of  the  country  are  situated  on  or  very 
near  State  lines.  Thus  most  of  the  railroads  reaching  New  York  City 
have  no  mileage  whatever  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  merely  ferry 
terminals ;  and  a  railroad  from  St.  Louis  to  Eastern  points  would, 
under  the  mileage  rule,  pay  to  Missouri  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
all  the  taxes  levied  upon  it  than  if  the  taxes  were  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  business  originating  in  each  State.  So,  also,  the  railroads 
running  east  from  Chicago  have  a  small  mileage  in  Illinois  compared 
with  the  business  done  in  that  State,  and  a  railroad  from  Chicago  to 
Minneapolis,  a  large  share  of  whose  business  is  through  ti*affic  from 
Illinois  to  Minnesota,  or  the  revei*se,  may  have  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  its  mileage  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  could  not  tax  interest  on  bonds  issued  by  a  Pennsylvania 
railroad  but  held  in  another  State.  Two  reasons  were  given  for  the 
decision:  (1)  That  the  bonds  were  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State, 
and  (2)  that  the  act  taxing  them  impaired  the  obligation  of  contracts 
by  requiring  the  company  to  diminish  the  interest  payable  to  the 
bondholders  by  the  amount  of  the  tax.  The  eflfect  of  the  decision  was 
apparently  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  States  to  tax  coiporations  on 
the  basis  of  their  total  capitalization.  Capital  stock,  indeed,  could  be 
taxed  without  regard  to  the  residence  of  its  owners,  but  the  contrary 
rule  was  laid  down  for  bonds." 

This  decision  seems  to  have  been  virtually  overruled  by  a  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  sustaining  the  statute  of  Oregon  taxing  mort- 
gages on  real  estate  in  practically  the  same  manner  in  which  railroad 
bonds  were  taxed  under  the  Pennsylvania  law;  in  other  words,  treat- 
ing mortgages  as  real  property  to  be  assessed  to  the  mortgagee  by  the 
taxing  district  in  which  the  land  is  situated.  The  court,  in  distinguish- 
ing between  these  two  cases,  treats  the  first  of  the  two  reasons  on  which 
the  former  decision  was  based  as  obiter  dictum,  saying  that  the  court's 
remark  that  the  mortgage  conferred  no  interest  in  the  land,  and  when 
held  by  a  nonresident  was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  went 

*  Adams  Express  Company  r.  Ohio  State  Auditor,  166  U.  S.,  194. 
=•  State  Tax  on  Foreign-held  Bcmds,  15  Wall.,  300. 
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beyond  what  was  required  for  the  decision  of  the  case.*  The  sec-ond 
reason,  namely,  that  the  act  impaired  the  obligation  of  contracts  by 
requiring  the  deduction  of  the  tax  from  the  interest  due  the  bond- 
holders, is  left  unimpaired;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  only  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  collection  of  taxes  in  some  other  manner,  for 
example,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Oregon  mortgage,  where  the  mortgages 
are  assessed  directly  to  the  mortgagee  and  the  tax  is  simply  made  a 
lien  on  the  mortgagee's  interest,  which  may  be  sold  like  any  other 
property  in  case  of  default.  The  method  of  collecting  taxes  on  bonds, 
which  was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional,  is  doubtless  more  convenient 
than  assessment  and  collection  from  the  individual  bondholders  sepa- 
rately; but  it  is  quite  possible  to  employ  the  latter  method,  and  also 
to  require  corporations  to  report  the  names  and  addresses  of  their 
bondholders  and  the  amount  of  bonds  held  by  each.  It  is  therefore 
still  possible  for  a  State  to  tax  corporations  on  the  basis  of  their  total 
capitalization,  even  where  part  of  the  stock  and  bonds  is  owned  out- 
side of  the  taxing  State. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  final  report  on  Industrial  Com- 
binations '  that  Congress,  having  entirely  within  its  control  the  regula- 
tion of  interstate  commerce,  which  control  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  revenue,  has  power  to  levy  a  franchise  tax  upon 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  It  was  suggested  tliat 
the  amount  of  the  tax  vary  with  the  net  receipts  of  the  corporation, 
and  that  it  may  properly  be  levied  at  progressive  rates,  (1)  especially 
if  it  should  appear  that  the  danger  of  monopolistic  power  increases 
with  the  extent  of  the  business  done,  and,  in  any  case  (2)  because  the 
larger  corporations  have  a  decided  advantage  in  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness, so  that  a  higher  rate  of  taxation  would  be  no  more  burdensome 
to  them  than  a  lower  rate  to  a  smaller  corporation. 

Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams  has  suggested  that  interstate  commerce  be 
taxed  by  the  Federal  Government,  leaving  to  the  States  the  taxation 
only  of  the  business  done  within  their  borders.  He  points  out  that  the 
common  objection  of  the  courts  to  the  taxation  of  gross  earnings  by 
the  States — namely,  that  it  constitutes  a  tax  on  interstate  commerce — 
would  thus  be  overcome,  and  he  believes  that  the  separation  of  traffic 
into  State  and  interstate  traffic  would  not  be  a  difficult  task.  He  rec- 
ognizes the  difficulty  of  separating  net  earnings  into  State  and  inter- 
state, but  considers  that  an  approximation  would  serve  the  purpose. 
The  control  of  corporations  and  the  taxation  of  corporations,  he  sa3^s, 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  work  together.  The  essential  step  to 
the  realization  of  this  idea  he  considers  to  be  the  establishment  of  a 
statistical  service,  which  should  begin  its  work  with  the  organization 
of  the  bookkeeping  of  the  corporations.' 

^  Savings  and  Loan  Society  v.  Multnomah  Ck)untyi  169  U.  S.  421. 

*  See  page  647. 

'  Science  of  Finance,  pp.  507-518. 
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Profestjor  Seliguian  suggests  two  modes  by  which  interstate  compli- 
cations in  taxation  may  be  solved:  (1)  Uniformity  of  State  action 
secured,  perhaps,  through  Federal  pressure.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
Federal  Government  enact  a  law  calling  annual  conventions  of  State 
commissioners,  to  meet  with  Federal  commissioners  to  be  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  and  to  consider  the  various  questions  involved.  Failing 
this,  it  is  suggested  (2)  that  the  Federal  Government  might  make  itself 
an  agency  for  collecting  revenues  from  corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
state business,  to  be  afterwards  distributed  to  the  States.* 

Still  another  possible  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  for  Con- 
gress to  relinquish  to  the  State  governments  the  right  to  tax  interstate 
business  according  to  uniform  rules  prescribed  by  Congress,  prefer- 
ably in  accordance  with  the  reconmiendations  of  State  officers. 

SUMMARY. 

The  inadequacy  under  existing  economic  conditions  of  the  general 
property  tax,  so  called,  and  its  failure  to  reach  for  taxation  modern 
forms  of  property,  especially  those  of  a  corporate  and  intangible 
character,  are  recognized  in  all  the  States.  It  is  clear  that  under  this 
system  there  are  numerous  forms  of  wealth  that  do  not  and  can  not  be 
made  to  bear  a  just  share  of  the  public  burdens  and  which  in  large 
part  evade  or  escape  taxation,  and  other  forms  which  are  unjustly  and 
disproportionately  taxed  as  compared  with  other  property.  The 
inevitable  result  is  that  real  estate  and  some  forms  of  personalty 
are  unduly  burdened  with  taxation. 

These  conditions,  under  the  searchlight  of  aggressive  investigation, 
have  engendered  positive  public  and  political  agitation  in  many  States, 
and  have  inclined  people  in  every  State,  keenly  alive  to  prevailing 
injustice,  to  vigorous  criticism  and  denunciation  of  ''tax-dodging" 
individuals  and  corporations.  While  State  taxing  officials,  tax  com- 
missioners, and  writers  upon  taxation,  with  considerable  justification, 
inveigh  against  the  efforts  of  individuals  and  corporations  to  evade 
and  escape  taxation,  it  should  in  justice  be  said  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  principal  cause  of  these  conditions  is 
inherent  in  the  system  itself,  i*ather  than  in  a  general  desire  to  avoid 
just  taxation.  In  all  the  States  vast  amounts  of  property  are  virtually 
exempt  from  taxation,  and  other  property  is  unjustly  and  grievously 
burdened  through  the  operation  of  bad  systems  and  injudicious  laws. 
It  is  useless  to  inveigh  against  tax  dodgers  and  faulty  administration, 
unless  the  methods  of  taxation  are  changed. 

Representatives  of  corporate  management  and  others  are  animated 
usually  not  so  much  by  the  fear  of  ''equal  taxation"  as  of  unequal 

*  Reports  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  602,  608,  609. 
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taxation  under  prevailing  systems.  When  methods  are  adopted  based 
upon  correct  principles  that  will  subject  corporations  and  intangible 
forms  of  property  to  just  and  proportionate  burdens  as  to  public 
revenue,  the  opposition  to  enforcement  of  tax  laws  and  the  efforts  to 
evade  their  burdens  will  be  abated,  and  the  correct  methods  will  be 
more  easily  enforced. 

The  remedies  seem  to  lie  in  the  adoption  by  the  several  States,  work- 
ing in  harmony  so  far  as  may  be,  of  new  and  modern  methods  for  the 
taxation  of  special  forms  of  property,  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
general  property  tax,  in  respect  to  both  valuations  and  rates  of  taxation. 

There  has  been  more  or  less  departure  in  some  States  from  the  gen- 
eral property  tax  with  respect  to  corporations,  and  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  special  methods  of  taxing  them.  There  is  a  marked  tendency 
in  several  States  toward  making  earning  power  the  basis  of  taxation 
for  quasi-public  corporations.  Properly  directed,  this  must  be  regarded 
as  a  correct  principle  and  capable  of  practical  application  to  all  corpora- 
tions. There  is,  however,  a  strong  inclination  to  cling  to  the  old  sys- 
tem in  part  and  to  use  this  principle  in  conjunction  with  some  feature 
or  factor  of  the  property  tax,  particularly  to  use  earning  power  as  a 
basis  of  property  valuations.  The  mistake  is  often  made  of  using 
earning  power,  not  as  a  test  of  faculty  or  ability  to  pay^  revenue,  but 
as  an  arbitrary,  fictitious  basis  of  valuation.  This  is  apt  to  augment 
rather  than  diminish  existing  evils. 

The  principles  that  taxes  should  be  levied  in  proportion  to  ability  to 
pay,  and,  even  under  the  general  property  tatX,  upon  persons  rather 
than  upon  property,  are  generally  recognized.  Under  existing  eco- 
nomic conditions  property  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an  adequate  test 
of  ability  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  government;  hence  the 
marked  tendency  to  apply  different  tests  to  owners  of  special  classes  of 
property.  There  is  a  growing  class  of  citizens  which  receives  large 
incomes  or  salaries  and  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  society  and  good 
government,  but  is  practically  exempt  from  taxation  under  existing 
systems.  This  class  is  receiving  and  must  continue  to  receive  special 
attention  in  the  revision  or  reformation  of  taxing  systems  in  the  several 
States.  While  a  tax  upon  individual  incomes  is  universally  conceded 
to  be  just  and  equitable,  it  has  been  quite  generally  received  with  dis- 
favor and  regarded  as  impracticable  in  its  application.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  to  the  careful  student  of  commonwealth  taxation  that,  because 
of  its  justice,  the  idea  of  a  limited  supplementary  State  income  tax  is 
growing  in  favor  and  coming  to  be  more  generally  regarded  as  a 
practical  measure  under  State  supervision. 

Such  a  tax  has  always  prevailed  in  Massachusetts,  the  present  law 
of  that  Commonwealth,  which  the  legislature  recently  refused  to  repeal, 
imposing  a  tax  upon  so  much  of  the  income  of  a  profession,  trade,  or 
employment  as  exceeds  the  sum  of  $2,000,  but  exemptijpg  income 
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derived  from  property  subject  to  taxation.  While  this  law  is  imper- 
fectly administered,  it  is  not  infrequently  suggested  by  eminent 
authorities  upon  the  subject  that  a  supplementary  income  tax  of  that 
character,  imposed  directly  by  the  States  under  modern  methods  of 
administration,  would  become  an  efficient  and  pittctical  source  of  State 
revenue.  In  conjunction  with  the  taxation  of  corporations  it  seems 
destined  to  receive  increasing  consideration. 

A  mistaken  conception  of  the  property-tax  theory  of  '^uniformity" 
and  a  general  disposition  to  apply  the  misleading  iron  rule  of  ^' equal 
taxation"  to  all  forms  of  property  exist  very  genei*ally.  As  bearing 
upon  this  observation,  we  quote  the  following  from  the  case  of  Pacific 
Express  Company  v.  Seibert  (142  U.  S.,  351): 

This  court  has  repeatedly  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  diversity  of  taxation,  both 
with  respect  to  the  amount  imposed  and  the  various  species  of  property  selected 
either  for  bearing  its  burdens  or  for  being  exempt  from  them,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  perfect  uniformity  and  equality  of  taxation  in  the  proper  sense  of  those 
terms,  and  that  a  system  which  imposes  the  same  tax  upon  every  species  of  prop- 
erty, irrespective  of  its  nature,  condition,  or  class,  will  be  destructive  of  the  principle 
of  uniformity  and  equality  in  taxation  and  of  a  just  adaptation  of  property  to  its 
burdens. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty,  and  in  some  cases  of  the  low  rates,  of 
income  from  intangible  property,  and  partly  because  of  its  character, 
.it  is  probably  unjust  to  tax  intangible  and  tangible  property  at  the 
same  uniform  rate.  The  constitutional  provisions  in  many  States, 
which  require  that  all  property  shall  be  taxed  at  a  unifonn  i*ate,  were 
generally  adopted  before  intangible  property  began  to  assume  large 
proportions.  Because  of  such  provisions  equitable  taxation  and  uni- 
formity in  State  systems,  however  desirable,  may  be  impracticable 
except  through  constitutional  amendments. 

We  recommend — 
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1.  That  the  States  abandon  the  genei*al  property  tax  and  raise  their 
revenues  by  taxes  upon  coiporations,  inheritances,  and  incomes,  sup- 
plemented when  necessary  by  indirect  taxation;  that  local  revenues  be 
raised  by  taxes  on  real  estate  and  personalty  under  the  general  prop- 
erty-tax system,  as  at  present. 

2.  That  corporations,  public-service  and  other,  be  taxed  by  State 
boards,  at  rates  fixed  by  legislation,  upon  the  value  of  their  franchises 
assessed  according  to  the  actual  value  of  their  stocks  and  bonded  debts, 
less  the  value  of  their  real  estate  as  assessed  locally,  and  that  the  real 
estate  owned  by  them  be  taxed  locally  as  other  real  estate  is  taxed. 

The  revenues  received  from  public-seiTice  corporations  should  be 
returned  to  the  municipalities  where  the  properties  of  said  corpora- 
tions are  located  or  operated. 
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3.  That  the  system  of  levying  gimluated  taxes  upon  inheritances 
be  adopted  by  those  States  which  do  not  now  employ  it,  and  that  it  be 
abandoned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

4.  That  taxes  upon  corporations,  inheritances,  etc.,  be  supplemented 
by  a  graduated  tax  upon  incomes,  to  be  levied  and  collected  by  the 
State. 

5.  That  notes,  moiigages,  and  other  like  property  be  taxed  by  the 
State  at  full  value,  but  at  low  fixed  i*ates,  through  appropriate  listing 
and  recording  systems  similar  to  the  Pennsylvania  method,  and  as 
proposed  by  the  New  York  legislative  committee  of  1899-1900.  Such 
taxes  and  other  revenues  of  the  States  in  excess  of  their  needs  should 
be  distributed  to  counties  or  localities  upon  some  equitable  basis. 

6.  That  to  promote  greater  uniformity  in  State  taxation  and  to 
consider  intei*state  problems  connected  therewith  the  States  provide 
for  national  conventions  of  fiscal  officers. 

7.  That  the  general  property  tax  upon  real  estate  and  tangible  per- 
sonalty be  supplemented  by  special  taxes  or  licenses  upon  any  business 
that  is  not  by  the  general  property  tax  made  to  bear  its  just  share  of 
the  local  public  burden. 

Albert  Clarke,  Chainiian, 
Boies  Penrose. 
Thomas  K.  Bard. 
Jno.  C.  Bell. 
Theo.  Otjen. 
Wm.  Lorimer. 
Andrew  L.  Harris. 
John  M.  Farquhar. 
EuoENE  D.  Conger. 
Thos.  W.  Phillips. 
J.  L.  Kennedy. 
Chas.  H.  Litchman. 
*D.  A.  Tobipkins. 

*We  regard  recommendation  No.  1  as  too  new  and  not  sufficiently 
tried  in  practice  for  unqualified  recommendation  under  all  conditions. 

We  dissent  from  any  proposition  to  tax,  as  income,  book  profits  of 
individuals,  firms,  or  corporations,  except  such  as  may  be  retired  from 
business,  divided  or  declared  as  dividends,  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  determination  of  undivided  profits,  besides  being  difficult,  would 
submit  competitive  businesses  to  injurious  exhibits  of  details,  would 
unduly  constrain  business  men  to  report,  in  periods  of  depression, 
more  profits  than  made  in  order  to  sustain  credit,  would  often  tax 
apparent  profits  which  later  might  have  shrunk  to  nothing;  and  for 
other  reasons. 

C.  J.  Harris. 

D.  A.  Tompkins. 
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I  can  not  sign  these  recommendationH  because  of  No.  2.  It  either 
classes  the  personal  property  owned  by  corporations,  including  rail- 
roads, as  *' franchise,"  or  omits  all  provisions  for  taxing  such  personal 
property. 

A  franchise  is  granted  by  the  State,  and  is  a  State,  not  a  local,  mat- 
ter. If  a  taxable  value  is  bestowed  it  is  given  by  the  State,  and  not 
by  one  locality  or  a  number  of  localities.  I  know  of  no  recognized 
principle  on  which  the  franchise  tax  of  such  a  public-service  corpora- 
tion as  a  railroad  should  be  distributed  to  the  municipalities  through 
which  it  happens  to  pass.  If  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  it 
is  the  same  in  equality  of  benefit  as  if  assessed  for  the  State  or  the 
municipalities. 

Without  having  tne  Pennsylvania  and  proposed  New  York  method 
before  me,  I  can  not  determine  whether  No.  6  contemplates  double 
taxation  on  notes,  mort^ges,  etc.  The  word  *' personalty"  in  No.  1 
includes,  under  some  if  not  most  systems,  notes,  mortgages,  etc.  I 
am  opposed  to  double  taxation  against  indebtedness. 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  No.  1  recommends  the  abandonment  of 
the  personal  property  tax  system.  No.  7  contemplates  its  retention. 
I  favor  the  additional  tax  proposed  in  No.  7  for  the  benefit  of  the 
places  where  the  business  is  located. 

J.  J.  Gardner. 


IRRIGATION. 

EXISTING  CONDITIONS  AND  NEEDS. 

VACANT  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

It  is  evident  that  as  the  population  of  the  country  increases  there 
will  be  a  steadily  growing  pressure  for  land,  especially  in  times  of 
depression,  when  men  seek  work  in  vain.  At  such  times  in  the  past 
the  vacant  public  lands  have  afforded  a  gi*eat  outlet  for  the  active, 
progressive  element  in  our  population.  It  is  now  extremely  difficult, 
however,  for  a  settler  to  go  out  upon  the  public  domain  and  make  a 
home.  The  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1899 
says,  "All  the  best  parts  of  the  public  domain  have  been  appropri- 
ated, and  compamtively  very  little  good  agiicultural  land  remains  open 
to  settlement."  Although  one-third  of  the  whole  United  States, 
exclusive  of  Alaska  and  outlying  possessions,  consists  of  vacant  public 
land,  much  of  which  is  quite  fertile,  yet  there  are  few  localities  where 
homes  can  now  be  made  by  even  the  most  sturdy  pioneer.  This  is  not 
because  the  soil  is  rough  or  infertile,  but  is  due  to  the  lack  of  the  one 
essential  element — water.  There  is  water  to  be  ha(i,  but  the  easily 
available  sources  have  already  been  employed  in  the  reclamation  of 
small  portions  of  the  Government  land. 

WHAT  PRIVATE    ENTERPRISE  AND  THE   STATES  HAVE   DONE. 

Private  enterprise  has  already  accomplished  what  it  can  in  the  utili- 
zation of  the  smaller  streams,  but  there  still  remain  great  rivers  and 
torrential  floods,  the  control  of  which  is  beyond  the  possibility  of 
individuals  or  corporations  seeking  profitable  financial  enteiprises. 
The  work  of  reclamation,  if  done  at  all,  must  be  through  public 
agencies. 

The  different  States  have  done  a  gi"eat  deal  to  develop  their  own 
irrigation  systems.  In  California  millions  of  dollars  had  been  invested 
prior  to  the  controversy  over  riparian  rights.  Private  parties  have 
likewise  applied  themselves  to  inaproving  the  desirability  of  their  lands, 
but  recent  decisions  have  put  a  check  upon  the  extension  of  irrigation. 
Investors  in  canals  are  fearful  of  their  rights  in  the  premises.  The 
decisions  of  the  State  and  Territorial  courts  have,  furthermore,  com- 
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plicated  the  difficulty  until  it  seems  that  some  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  much  of  this 
territory.  Private  capital  appears  to  have  reached  the  limit  of  its 
usefulness  where  the  water  supply  is  a  matter  involving  the  rights  of 
different  States,  and  the  States  themselves  are  more  or  less  loath  to 
proceed  in  the  matter,  because  they  lack  the  resources  for  the  under- 
taking. The  expense  of  maintaining  a  system  of  State  irrigation 
would  not  only  be  heavy,  but  the  advantages  derived  from  it  would, 
to  some  extent,  be  shared  by  other  States  without  any  outlay  on  their 
part. 

DEMAND  FOR  RECLAMATION. 

Already  there  is  a  widespread  demand  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of 
the  country,  the  owners  of  this  vast  domain,  for  the  adoption  by  the 
Government  of  some  policy  leading  to  the  ultimate  reclamation  of  the 
West,  such  as  will  permit  the  largest  possible  number  of  homes.  The 
labor  organizations  see  in  this  an  outlet  for  overcrowded  conditions. 
The  manufacturing,  jobbing,  and  transportation  interests  of  the  country 
appreciate  the  overwhelming  important  of  this  great  home  market. 
Farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  see  here  opportunities  for 
homes  for  the  younger  members  of  their  families,  and  recognize  that 
the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  country  rests  largely  upon  increased 
growth  of  manufactures  and  consequently  enlarged  demand  for 
products. 

COMPETITION  OVERESTIMATED. 

The  development  of  the  Western  lands  must  in  any  event  pro- 
ceed slowly,  and  the  agricultural  products  of  the  arid  region  do  not 
and  never  can  compete  materially  with  those  of  the  East,  since  the 
quality  and  identity  of  the  crops  and  the  time  when  placed  upon  the 
market  differ  from  those  of  any  other  section  of  the  country. 

The  importance  of  this  potential  competition  is  overestimated  by 
some.  They  do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  wheat,  corn,  and  other 
staple  products  of  the  East  are  not  raised  by  irrigation,  save  for  the 
most  limited  local  consumption,  and  probably  never  will  be,  because 
the  cost  of  cultivation  under  irrigation  is  such  that  only  the  higher- 
priced  products  can  be  raised.  The  citrus  fruits  and  the  green  and 
dried  fruits  differ  from  those  of  the  East,  and  have  in  no  respect 
reduced  the  price  or  limited  the  product  of  apples,  peaches,  or  any 
other  fruit  of  the  East.  For  sugar  beets  the  arid  climate  has  been 
found  especially  suitable,  but  the  amount  raised  under  irrigation,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  can  not  seriously  influence 
the  sugar  market  for  many  years  to  come. 

PROPOSED   NATIONAL  POLICY. 

The  proposed  policy  of  national  irrigation  is  not,  however,  along 
the  line  of  irrigating  the  land,  but  rather  of  making  possible  the  utili- 
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zation  by  private  enterprise  of  the  vast  extent  of  fertile  lands,  and 
of  the  great  floods  and  rivers  which  now  go  to  waste.  If  these  waters, 
most  of  which  are  interstate  in  character,  are  conserved  and  regulated 
by  the  [National  Government,  it  will  then  be  possible  for  able-bodied 
men  making  homes  upon  the  land  to  build  their  own  works  for  irri- 
gation. Such  works  are  not  needed  outside  of  the  arid  region,  for 
elsewhere  nature  has  provided  an  amply  supply  of  water  flowing 
throughout  the  yeai,  and  the  difficulties  of  procuring  it  are  trivial 
compared  with  those  within  the  third  of  the  United  States  which 
includes  the  vacant  public  lands. 

Reclamation  of  the  vacant  public  lands,  made  possible  by  conservation 
of  the  water  supply,  will  open  opportunities  gradually  for  the  creation 
of  small  homes  upon  intensively  cultivated  farms,  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  history  of  the  Mormons,  the  Greeley  colony  in  Colorado,  and 
the  Salvation  Army  colonies  in  Colorado  and  California.  This  oflfers 
a  means  of  relief  for  the  congested  population  around  large  cities.  It 
is  not  believed  that  the  "submerged  tenth"  can  be  put  upon  the  land, 
but  above  this  part  of  the  population  are  to  be  found,  as  shown  by  the 
Salvation  Army  colonies,  thousands  of  capable  men  and  women  who 
are  eager  to  make  homes  and  can  obtain  sufficient  means  to  secure  a 
start  in  life  whenever  opportunity  offers. 

HISTORY   and  scope   OF  IRRIGATION. 

Testimony  given  before  the  Industrial  Commission  shows  that  irri- 
gation by  English-speaking  people  in  the  United  States  began  half  a 
century  ago  among  the  Mormons  in  Utah  and  at  scattered  points  near 
the  mining  districts  in  California.  Twenty  years  later  it  was  adopted 
at  separate  places  in  Colorado  and  adjacent  States  and  Territories. 
It  is  estimated  that  40  per  cent  of  the  United  States  proper  requires 
irrigation  for  successfully  producing  plants  useful  as  a  food  supply 
for  man  and  animals.  In  1890  a  little  over  three  and  one-half  million 
acres  were  cropped  by  irrigation,  and  in  the  succeeding  ten  years  this 
area  has  been  doubled,  largely  by  the  more  careful  use  of  water  and 
more  complete  tilling  of  farms  already  partly  irrigated.  Since  1895 
there  have  been  comparatively  few  notable  works  of  irrigation  built, 
and  development  along  this  line  may  be  said  to  have  nearly  ceased. 
This  cessation  of  activity  in  irrigation  development  is  not  because 
there  is  no  longer  water  or  fertile  land,  but  because,  as  before  stated, 
the  easily  available  waters  are  already  utilized,  and  it  has  not  been 
found  profitable  to  store  floods  nor  to  construct  large  works  by  private 
enterprise,  any  more  than  it  would  be  profitable  for  individuals  to 
dredge  harbors  or  build  light-houses.  Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  not  only  is  it  important  that  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  iiTi- 
gation  shall  be  secured  and  controlled,  but  also  that  it  shall  be  stored 
for  use  when  most  needed  and  when  the  most  remunerative  crops  caa 
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be  obtained.  Sugar  beets,  potato^,  alfalfa,  and  orchards,  all  require 
irrigation  in  August  and  September,  which  is  the  season  of  least  supply. 
These  crops  require,  as  a  rule,  but  little  water,  while  yielding  large 
returns. 

ABEA  TO  BE  BEGLAIMED. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  by  the  construction  of  storage  reservoirs, 
by  diverting  large  rivers,  and  by  sinking  deep  or  artesian  wells,  it  will 
be  ultimately  practicable  to  irrigate  nearly  ten  times  the  area  now  cul- 
tivated by  irrigation.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  estimate  as  to  the  prob- 
able acreage,  and  it  has  been  placed  at  from  60,000,000  to  100,000,000 
acres,  ultimately  reclaimable  within  two  or  three  generations. 

Mr.  Newlands,  member  of  Congress,  in  a  hearing  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Irrigation  of  Public  Lands,  in  1901,  stated  that — 

In  this  entire  arid  and  semi-arid  region  there  are  about  600,000,000  acres  of  land. 
The  most  intelligent  estimate  is  that  the  total  amoant  to  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation 
will  not  exceed  75,000,000  acres.  In  some  places  the  estimate  is  given  as  100,000,000 
acres,  but  I  think  75,000,000  acres  is  a  better  estimate.  It  will  take  thirty  or  forty 
years,  or  perhaps  fifty  years,  to  accomplish  that  So  that  it  means  simply  the  gradual 
reclamation  of  these  lands. 

If  the  limit  of  reclamation  is  75,000,000  acres,  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  United  States  Government  must  reclaim  all.  But  if  the  Gov- 
ernment makes  the  start,  thus  guaranteeing  continued  flow  of  water, 
private  enterprise  will  supplement  this  with  proper  local  distribution. 

The  amount  to  be  reclaimed,  however,  will  depend  wholly  upon  the 
treatment  now  accorded  by  the  Congress  to  the  public  lands.  By 
leaving  matters  as  they  are,  only  a  small  proportion  of  this  extent  will 
ever  be  irrigated,  because  of  the  character  of  the  vested  rights  now 
accruing,  and  the  West  must  ever  remain  thinly  settled,  with  the  land 
devoted  mainly  to  grazing. 

The  Hydrographer  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  states 
the  irrigation  problem  as  follows: 

The  development  ot  the  trans-Mississippi  region  to  its  full  growth — agricoltmrai 
and  commercial— depends  upon  the  early  solution  of  forest  and  water  conservation. 
The  region  is  lai^ly  arid,  and  over  one-half  of  its  extent  consists  of  vacant  public 
lands.  Much  of  this  has  a  rich  soil,  but  is  useless  on  account  of  the  lack  of  water. 
There  is,  on  the  whole,  a  considerable  supply  if  the  floods  were  conserved,  but  the 
easily  available  sources  are  limited  and  the  development  of  these  has  already  pro- 
ceeded to  the  extent  to  which  individuals  or  cooperative  organizations  can  attain. 
Much  has  been  accomplished  in  a  relatively  small  way  by  farmers  and  by  associations 
of  irrigators.  A  few  laige  corporations  have  built  great  works,  but  while  the  farmers 
have  succeeded  almost  beyond  belief,  the  corporations  have  almost  invariably  met 
financial  loss.  It  has  been  proved  again  and  again  that  reclamation  in  a  small  way 
pays  the  landowner,  but  in  a  large  way  it  has  not  been  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
investor.  The  benefits  derived  from  his  efforts  and  enterprise  have  gone  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  rather  than  to  himself. 

Briefly  summarized,  therefore,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  agricultural 
interests  of  sixteen  States  and  Territories  of  the  West  depend  directly. 
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in  part  at  least,  upon  irrigation  and  irrigation  methods.  These  States 
and  Territories  are  Arizona,  Galifomia,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  They 
comprise  an  area  of  nearly  1,500,000  square  miles,  almost  one-half  the 
area  of  the  United  States  proper,  and  support  a  population  of  about 
6,000,000  of  people. 

This  large  district,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (for  a  large 
section  of  Texas  may  be  included)  to  the  Canadian  border,  and  practi- 
cally from  the  Mississipprlo  the  P&cificpeoBstitutes  what  is  known  as 
the  arid  or  semi-arid  districts  of  the  West.  Into  this  territory  rail- 
roads penetrated  far  in  advance  of  population.  Those  who  entered 
into  the  migratory  movement  westward  during  the  seventies  and  early 
eighties  took  up  a  portion  of  this  land,  only  to  learn  that  the  water 
supply  thereof  was  insufficient  to  rely  upon  for  profitable  cultivation. 
After  occupation  for  some  time,  much  of  it  was  given  up  entirely, 
public  buildings  were  abandoned,  and  whole  communities  disappeared 
from  the  towns  they  bad  built.  In  other  sections  attempts  at  irriga- 
tion, more  or  less  successful,  were  made,  and  millions  of  acres  thereby 
reclaimed  to  civilization. 

In  many  of  these  States  the  production  of  foodstuffs  has  not  reached 
the  point  of  supplying  the  home  demand,  arising  largely  from  the 
development-  and  progress  of  mining  and  other  local  industries. 
Extension  of  food  production  must  come  through  irrigation,  or  not 
at  all. 

The  development  of  this  arid  land  depends  upon  the  promotion  of  a 
comprehensive  and  judicious  system  for  the  conservation  of  water  and 
its  utilization  by  irrigation.  Upon  the  wise  solution  of  this  problem 
by  the  Congress  will  depend  whether  the  area  embracing  two-thirds  of 
the  western  half  of  the  United  States  shall  ever  be  made  habitable  or 
shall  remain  a  desert  waste — arid,  desolate,  unproductive,  and  unin- 
habitable; or,  as  stated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 

On  the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  and  its  equitable  distribution  depend  the 
permanent  existence  of  civilized  life  in  one-third  of  the  area  covered  by  the  forty- 
eight  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union.  ^ 

IRRIGATION  NOT  CONFINED  TO  THE  WEST. 

But  the  benefits  of  irrigation  are  not  confined  to  the  arid  regions  of 
the  West.  In  sections  of  the  country  B^ast  and  South  it  has  been  gain- 
ing ground  as  a  feature  of  agriculture  in  the  growing  of  high-priced 
products,  A  regular  water  supply  is  a  necessary  condition  in  order 
that  dry  seasons  may  not  destroy  the  outlay  of  the  producer.  In  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey  irrigation  has  made  the  grow- 
ing of  small  fruits  highly  profitable.    The  possibilities  of  its  application 

^Beport  No.  378,  Department  of  Agriculture,  page  ?10. 
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to  market  gardening  are  almost  unlimited.  In  Wisconsin  irrigation 
has  been  used  for  cranberry  growing  and  for  obtaining  a  setting  of 
sod  on  the  sandy  pine  lands.  Tobacco  growers  in  Connecticut  are 
likewise  using  irrigation.  In  southern  Louisiana  and  southern  Texas 
the  area  of  rice  culture  has  been  extended  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
fourfold  within  a  year  or  two.  Water  is  pumped  into  the  canals  for 
the  purpose.  Hundreds  of  wells  are  being  sunk  in  Louisiana  for  the 
rice  fields.  The  older  methods  of  rice  culture,  such  as  have  prevailed 
in  the  Carolinas,  are  giving  place  to  the  newer  system,  based  on  irri- 
gation and  the  use  of  improved  harvesting  machines.  Thus  the  widen- 
ing of  the  irrigated  area  not  only  increases  the  sum  total  of  national 
products,  but  extends  the  home  market  for  manufactures. 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION. 

WHY  NATIONAL  AID  IS  ASKED. 

National  aid  is  not  asked  to  secure  the  beginning  of  the  work  of 
irrigation  nor  to  take  up  an  experiment.     Many  millions  have  already 
been  spent  by  private  enterprise.     The  main  object  of  national  assist- 
-\  ance  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  people  of  the  country  to  continue 

to  secure  homes  upon  the  public  domain  through  the  ability  to  obtain 
water  to  be  brought  ultimately  to  the  land  by  ditches  or  conduits 
built  by  themselves.  It  is  asked  for  the  same  reason  that  the  settlers 
called  upon  the  Government  to  protect  them  from  the  Indians;  that 
works  are  built  to  prevent  overflows  of  great  rivers,  and  navigation 
aided  by  establishing  light-houses,  and  sometimes  rendered  possible  by 
dredging  a  bar  across  the  entrance  to  a  harbor.  As  before  stated,  none 
of  these  pay,  in  the  sense  of  a  commercial  undertaking,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people,  as  a  whole,  secure  a  larger  share  of  prosperity 
through  thus  making  possible  increased  opportunities  for  commerce 
and  industry. 

The  National  Government  has  already  begun  in  part  the  work  of 
reclamation  by  setting  aside  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  from  which 
issue  the  rivers  most  important  in  irrigation,  and  creating  these  into 
forest  reserves  for  the  beneficial  influence  exercised  upon  the  stream 
flow.  It  is  necessary  to  go  still  further  and,  within  these  forest 
reserves,  to  build  reservoirs,  saving  the  floods  and  regulating  the  flow 
of  the  streams.  These  should  never  fall  into  private  or  speculative 
control,  but  should  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  various  com- 
munities situated  often  in  different  States. 

NATIONAL  CONTROL  PREFERABLE. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  any  extensive  plan  for  the  reclamation  of  arid 
lands  can  be  carried  on  to  much  better  advantage  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment than  by  the  States  which  have  such  le^ds  within  their  borders. 
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Where  the  lands  have  been  granted  to  the  States  they  have  been 
improvidently  disposed  of,  and  private  individuals  have  ultimately 
acquired  ownership  of  large  tracts,  as  many  as  14,000  acres  in  one 
instance.  In  every  case  where  work  of  reclamation  was  a  national 
enterprise  it  was  a  success,  and  only  when  relegated  to  the  State  has  it 
proved  a  failure.  The  National  Government,  the  original  owner  of 
the  land  and  still  the  possessor  of  the  greater  part  of  it,  alone  has  the 
right  and  the  ability  to  conserve  the  waters  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  several  States  and  communities. 

•  In  California  43  per  cent  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  United  States, 
or  is  reserved  and  not  subject  to  taxation;  in  Colorado  60  per  cent,  in 
Idaho  83  per  cent,  in  Montana  83  per  cent,  in  Nevada  88  per  cent,  in 
Utah  83  per  cent,  and  in  Wyoming  81  per  cent.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  own  from  three-fourths  to  nine-tenths  of  all  the  land 
in  the  far  West.  They  have,  as  owners,  rights  in  the  States  there 
which  the  States  themselves  do  not  possess.  The  States  sometimes 
have  the  taxing  power  over  only  small  fractions  of  their  area.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  supreme  in  their  control,  and  in  all 
patents  for  lands  taken  up  under  any  of  the  land  laws  of  the  United 
States  after  1890  a  reservation  is  made  for  a  right  of  way  thereon 
for  ditches  or  canals  constructed  by  authority  of  the  United  States. 

This  policy  of  national  control  has  been  recognized  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. From  time  immemorial  Egypt  has  maintained  her  entire  popula- 
tion on  lands  that  Egypt  reclaimed  as  a  national  enterprise,  and  by  so 
doing,  in  ages  past,  gained  the  title  of  "The  Granary  of  the  World." 
In  India  26,000,000  acres  of  land  have  been  reclaimed  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  national  project. 

The  benefits  of  so  large  an  addition  to  the  productive  area  of  the  coun- 
try are  apparent.  Tens  of  thousands  of  farmers,  settled  on  small  but 
highly  productive  farms,  would  add  greatly  to  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  United  States  and  would  be  good  customers  of  its  manufactures. 

Having  decided  that  the  policy  of  Government  aid  may  be  safely 
begun,  the  laws  enacted  should  be  framed  to  prevent  miscarriage. 
The  money  of  the  people  should  be  spent  for  the  development  of  future 
homes  and  not  to  foster  or  protect  land  monopoly,  and  appropriations 
so  safeguarded  as  to  secure  this  result. 

Private  proprietorship  of  water  should  never  be  recognized,  because 
ownership  thereof  virtually  carries  with  it  control  of  the  land;  but  the 
rights  of  each  person  who  can  put  a  certain  amount  to  use  should  be 
clearly  defined  and  guarded  in  the  order  of  priority,  beneficial  use 
alone  being  the  measure  and  the  limit  of  the  right. 

The  primary  object  in  asking  that  action  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  that  land  monopoly  may  be  prevented.  By  limiting 
holdings  to  80  acres  each  as  a  maximum,  it  will  be  extremely  diificult 
to  create  a  monopoly  of  ownership. 
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The  requirement  of  actual  settlement  and  cultiration,  coupled«with 
payment  of  the  cost  of  storing  water,  will  also  eliminate  the  speculatire 
element  and  reserve  the  lands  for  bona  fide  settlers. 

FBOBABLR  00(3T  OF  IBHIOATIOX« 

The  testimony  taken  by  the  Industrial  Commiasion  gives  interesting 
information  as  to  the  cost  of  irrigation,  which  is  shown  to  have  been  as 
low  as  from  $2  to  $5  per  acre  irrigated  by  the  original  or  pioneer  ditches. 
This  matter  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Censuses,  and  the  average  cost  of  bringing  water  to  the  land  throughout 
the  country  is  shown  to  have  been,  in  round  numbers,  $12  an  acre. 
The  average  annual  cost  of  maintenance,  repairs,  or  fees  paid  for  con- 
veying the  water  has  been  $1.25  per  acre.  In  case  of  the  more  expen- 
sive works  built  by  corporations,  the  cost  of  reclaiming  the  lands  has 
ranged  as  high  as  $20  an  acre,  or  even  $25.  Such  land  in  first  cost  can 
not  compete  with  that  offered  for  sale  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
expensive  irrigated  lands  arc  in  the  localities  where  the  climate  is  such 
that  they  can  be  continually  cropped,  the  ground  being  immediately 
prepared  for  seeding  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  removed;  or,  in  the  case  of 
alfalfa,  one  cutting  follows  another  throughout  the  year,  as  many  as 
five  or  seven  crops  being  had  from  one  acre. 

RIPABIAN  BIGHTS. 

The  laws  and  customs  governing  riparian  rights  in  the  humid  and 
semi-humid  portions  of  the  country  have  been  modified  or  made  of  no 
effect  in  most  of  the  States  and  Territories  lying  within  the  arid  region. 
It  is  there  recognized  that  water  is  part  of  a  common  stock  necessary  for 
life  and  industry,  to  be  drawn  upon  by  all  in  accordance  with  certain 
orderly  procedure.  Most  of  the  arid-land  States  have,  therefore,  in 
their  constitutions,  abrogated  the  old  doctrine  of  riparian  rights.  So 
that  it  is  no  longer  the  law  in  thos^  States  that  a  stream  shall  flow 
'^undiminished  in  quantity  and  iTndefiled  in  quality'''  past  a  man's  land. 
It  can  all  be  appropriated  and  diverted,  and  he  may  be  left  nothing 
but  the  channel.  That  provision  of  the  State  constitutions  has  been 
upheld  by  the  State  courts  and  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  laws  in  the  different  States  of  the  arid  region  differ  widely,  but 
there  are  certain  underlying  principles  which  are  being  established  by 
court  decisions,  and  through  these  many  of  the  complications  are  being 
satisfactorily  solved.  The  conditions  which  arise  where  a  stream 
crosses  State  lines  are,  however,  beyond  the  control  of  local  legis- 
latures and  must  come  within  the  cognizance  of  Congress. 

In  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana  the  waters  of 
streams  are  under  public  control,  more  or  less  strict,  and  there  is  also 
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a  pi-actical  uniformity  in  irrigation  methods  and  similarity  in  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  water  supply,  climate,  and  soil.  This  territory 
also  includes  some  of  the  States  which  have  by  constitution  and  statute 
abrogated  the  conunon-law  doctrine  of  riparian  rights. 

difficulties  and  complications  feared. 

The  question  of  national  aid  in  irrigation  has  brought  up  certain 
inquiries  regarding  relations  between  the  individuals  who  own  water 
rights,  the  State  which  has  a  certain  control  over  these,  and  the  Nation — 
the  great  landowner  and  source  of  titles  to  the  land  and  of  rights  to 
the  water.  The  matter  at  first  sight  presents  numerous  complications, 
but  underlying  it  are  fundamental  principles,  which  are  being  devel- 
oped by  custom  and  sustained  by  decisions  of  the  courts. 

Private  enterprise  has  already  gone  nearly  to  its  full  limit.  State 
action  has  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  attempted  improvements  in 
legislation  and  the  control  of  the  distribution  of  the  water  among  the 
irrigators.  National  works  are  being  urged  by  those  who  have  most 
thoroughly  studied  the  subject,  upon  the  ground  that  the  Nation  alone 
is  in  a  position  to  conserve  the  water  supply,  since  it  controls  the  land 
and  the  sources  of  most  of  the  important  streams.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  there  should  be  any  interference  with  vested  rights,  nor  with  the 
distribution  of  water  to  the  irrigators  by  State  officials,  wherever  such 
exist.  Under  any  suggested  combination  of  interests  in  reclamation, 
the  Nation  must  construct  the  reservoirs,  the  large  tunnels,  and  diver- 
sion works  from  great  rivers,  the  experimental  deep  or  artesian  wells^ 
which  demonstrate  the  existence  of  underground  supplies  in  desert 
areas,  and  other  works,  the  magnitude  of  which  entails  cost  too  great 
for  private  enterprise  or  too  far-reaching  for  State  action.  In  har- 
mony with  this  general  development,  and  within  its  own  borders,  each 
State  can  supplement  the  national  work,  as  far  as  this  may  be  of  local 
concern,  and  regulate  all  matters  such  as  the  adjustment  of  disputes 
among  irrigators  and  the  harmonizing  of  conflicting  local  interests. 

There  has  been  a  tendency,  also,  to  magnify  the  difficulties  and 
complications  and  the  large  expenditures  which  ultimately  may  result 
from  national  reclamation  works,  but  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desir- 
able to  attempt  to  foreshadow  them.  The  magnitude  of  tJie  work  to 
be  done  is  doubtless  fully  realized  by  the  Congress.  The  hydogra- 
pher  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  suggests  an  expenditure 
of  $125,000,000,  spread  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  Another 
estimate  is  for  $10,000,000  a  year  for  ten  years.  In  any  event  the 
ultimate  amount  needed,  while  not  prohibitive,  will  be  large  enough 
to  demand  the  utmost  caution  and  wisdom  in  the  provisions  made  for 
beginning  and  continuing  work,  so  that  the  good  to  be  returned  to  the 
people  at  large  shall  amply  repay  and  justify  even  the  largest  amount 
of  expense  probable  or  necessary  for  the  successful  completion  of  the 
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great  undertakiiig.  Whatever  the  ultimate  expenditure  for  resenroirs 
and  main-line  canals,  the  return  in  money  and  indirect  benefits  will  be 
still  greater.  The  Congress  need  not  now  consider  remote  expendi- 
tures fmd  returns,  but  certain  present  concrete  matters  on  a  business 

basis. 

So,  in  the  matter  of  lack  of  uniformity  of  legislation  and  consequent 
possibility  of  conflict  of  authority,  there  is  a  problem  which  undoubtedly 
must  at  some  time  demand  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Congress. 
Particularly  will  this  be  the  case  when,  as  with  the  Bear  River,  for 
example,  the  interests  of  two  or  more  States  are  involved.  But  here, 
also,  the  danger  may  prove  to  be  more  apparent  than  real.  Court 
decisions,  alroidy  alluded  to,  are  gradually  bringing  uniformity  within 
individual  States,  and  pending  cases  will  bring  decisions  that  may  define 
interstate  rights  and  duties. 

There  are  many  projects  of  national  importance  which  can  be  under- 
taken at  once,  without  the  indefinite  procrastination  involved  in  remodel- 
ing existing  laws.  Work  may  be  begun,  and  continued  for  some  years, 
where  no  danger  of  conflict  can  arise.  In  the  meantime  a  convention 
of  commissioners  from  the  various  States  interested  could  meet  and 
prepare  a  code  of  laws,  suflSciently  uniform  to  answer  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  adoption  of  which  by  the  several  States  would  pave  the  way 
for  hearty  cooperation  with  the  Government  in  further  reclamation 
work. 

AKSWEBS  TO  OBJECnON& 

There  can  be  no  possibility  of  conflict  between  the  State  and  National 
authorities  over  water  rights  when  once  it  is  clearly  established  that 
beneficial  use  alone  governs  the  right  to  water.  Those  now  thus 
employing  the  water  are  doing  so  under  the  law  of  Congress  of  1866, 
and  their  rights  are  and  will  be  fully  protected.  The  States,  in  some 
instances,  have  created  certain  machinery  for  adjusting  disputes 
among  these  users  of  the  water,  such  disputes  as  must  always  arise 
when  men  are  drawing  from  a  common  stock,  but  the  purpose  of  no 
State  can  be  otherwise  than  to  guard  the  waters  and  divide  them 
justiy  among  the  various  claimants. 

The  Nation  is  the  great  landowner  and  holds  the  water  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  public  land,  allowing  those  persons  who  have  put  it  to 
beneficial  use  to  do  so  under  set  regulations,  mainly  of  the  nature  of 
police  control.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  Nation  has  divested  itself 
of  the  unutilized  waters  of  the  public  domain.  If  this  were  the  case, 
the  lands  would  be  deprived  of  value  and  the  Grovemment  would  be 
more  helpless  than  an  individual  owning  an  equivalent  area.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  any  State  to  divest  itself  of  its  police  powers  nor  of 
its  authority  to  adjust  difliculties  among  its  citizens  as  to  water  rights, 
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nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to  create  additional  machinery 
and  a  new  set  of  officers  to  perform  duties  now  undertaken,  theoret- 
ically at  least,  by  State  officials. 

While  uniformity  of  practice  regarding  distribution  of  water  might 
be  desirable,  yet  throughout  the  arid  region  it  is  not  an  essential,  since 
local  conditions  are  so  different.  For  example,  methods  and  machinery 
may  be  used  in  Arizona  to  maintain  a  reservoir  and  divide  its  waters, 
entirely  different  from  those  used  in  Montana,  and  yet  the  results  for 
the  people  of  both  States  be  equally  satisfactory.  Certain  general 
principles  being  assured,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  Arizona  should  be  identical  with  those  of  some  Northern  State. 
It  may  be  true  that  under  ideal  conditions  it  would  be  better  to  sweep 
away  existing  legislation  and  all  vested  rights  and  begin  afresh,  but 
this  conception  is  Utopian,  and  plans  must  fit  existing  conditions. 
Prior  rights  must  be  guarded  and  plans  for  the  future  made  with 
reference  to  them,  but  no  progress  can  be  made  if  a  beginning  is  post- 
poned until  everything  has  been  arranged  in  the  best  conceivable 
order. 

To  all  these  doubts  and  difficulties  and  fears  of  trouble  and  compli- 
cations the  same  reasoning  may  be  applied.  From  the  best  knowledge 
obtainable  it  would  seem  to  be  neither  feasible  nor  advisable  to 
attempt  in  advance  to  bring  about  ideal  conditions.  Each  project  of 
national  reclamation  should  be  considered  solely  on  its  own  merits,  and 
each  complication  as  it  arises  should  be  met  according  to  those  fun- 
damental principles  already  referred  to,  thus  overcoming  difficulties 
in  detail  rather  than  trying  to  sweep  them  all  away  in  advance.  In 
other  words,  a  given  project  being  desirable  and  beneficial,  there  are 
certain  objections  and  obstacles  to  be  overcome;  these  can  be  best 
met  and  settled  on  their  merits,  thus  furnishing  a  precedent  for  future 
action  and  making  more  easy  of  accomplishment  the  next  undertaking, 
which  doubtless  will  present  certain  difficulties  of  its  own.  If,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  legislation  under  consideration,  the  Congress  adopts  the 
proviso  that  right  to  the  use  of  water  acquired  shall  be  perpetually 
appurtenant  to  the  land,  and  that  beneficial  use  shall  be  the  basis, 
measure,  and  the  limit  of  the  right,  and,  further,  that  the  distribution 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  local  laws  and  customs,  the  anticipated 
complications  will  gradually  adjust  themselves. 

preliminary  work  already  done. 

All  intelligent  legislation  is  best  promoted  when  based  upon  full 
knowledge,  and  an  enterprise  so  vast  in  its  ultimate  magnitude  should 
be  undertaken  only  after  thorough  study  of  present  conditions  and 
future  needs.  The  actual  work  of  construction  of  reclamation  proj- 
ects should  be  entered  upon  only  after  a  full  knowledge  has  been 
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gained  of  the  cost  and  benefits  of  each,  and  everj'^  individual  scheme 
should  be  considered  solely  upon  its  own  merits  and  its  relation  to  the 
full  ultimate  development  of  the  country. 

Much  valuable  information  already  obtained  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Congress  in  the  comprehensive  reports  made  by  the  efficient  and 
painstaking  officials  connected  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Two  general  lines  of 
investigation  have  been  pursued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
upon  the  subject  of  irrigation:  (1)  The  study  of  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions relating  to  irrigation  in  different  regions,  and  (2)  the  determina- 
tion of  the  actual  use  made  of  irrigation  waters.  The  work  committed 
to  the  Geological  Survey  by  the  Congress  is  of  a  comprehensive  and 
technical  character.  In  1888  it  was  authorized  to  begin  an  investigation 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  arid  lands  could  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation. 
In  the  succeeding  years  it  has  been  systematically  measuring  streams 
and  surveying  reseiToir  sites,  and  has  now  a  fully  equipped  and 
experienced  corps  of  hydraulic  engineers,  many  of  whom  have  had 
experience  in  the  construction  of  large  works.  From  1890  to  the 
present  time  it  has  issued  each  year  reports  prepared  by,  or  under 
the  direction  of,  its  hydrographer,  Mr.  F.  H.  Newell,  which  describe 
the  scientific  work  done  by  the  Survey  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
irrigation  in  the  United  States;  area  irrigated;  cost  of  works  and  their 
value  and  profits;  the  water  supply;  value  of  water  of  artesian  wells, 
reservoirs,  and  other  details;  the  condition  of  agriculture  by  irriga- 
tion in  each  State  and  Territory,  and  the  physical  conditions  and  local 
peculiarities  in  each  coimty. 

Since  1898  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  making  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  laws  and  practices  under  which  rights  to  water 
are  acquired,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  ownership  and  control  recog- 
nized in  the  different  arid  States.  In  agricultural  and  engineering 
lines  it  has  been  measuring  the  amount  of  water  used  in  the  irrigation 
of  different  crops,  the  different  methods  of  distributing  water,  the 
losses  from  seepage  and  evaporation,  the  value  of  water,  and  all  other 
questions  showing  the  conditions  of  agriculture  under  irrigation  in 
each  of  the  arid  States.  It  has  also  taken  up  the  subject  of  irrigation 
in  humid  sections  of  the  country,  especially  the  irrigation  of  rice,  in 
an  effort  to  show  the  cost  and  returns  from  irrigation,  and  to  improve 
the  practices  of  those  beginning  this  work. 

In  fact,  the  entire  range  of  inquiry  necessary  for  complete  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  subject  has  been  covered  as  far  as  the  appropriations 
by  the  Congress  have  permitted.  This  valuable  work  should  be  con- 
tinued and  enlarged,  to  the  end  that  action  shall  be  based  upon  positive 
knowledge  and  be  guided  by  ascertained  needs,  and  aid  applied  where 
the  best  results  will  follow.    Therefore  the  appropriations  should  be 
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continued  for  both  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its  special  work, 
and  the  Division  of  Hydrography  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
for  further  surveys  and  investigations.  The  appropriations  may  be 
safely  increased,  even  to  an  amount  conmiensurate  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work. 

DEFINITE  PBOJEGTS  READY  FOB  ACTION; 

Certain  definite,  well-matured  projects  with  their  costs  and  benefits 
have  been  fully  considered.  If  these  are  proper,  they  should  be  built, 
and  when  other  projects  are  known  to  be  feasible  they,  too,  should  be 
weighed  carefully  and  decided  upon  the  merits  of  each  case.  The 
next  Congress  and  the  next  generation  of  legislators  and  engineers 
will  probably  be  as  wise  as  the  present,  and  can  manage  with  equal 
ability.  Out  of  the  large  number  of  projects  examined,  which  undoubt- 
edly should  be  built  by  public  funds — ^surveys,  plans,  and  estimates 
therefor  having  been  prepared — may  be  mentioned  the  following:  The 
San  Carlos  storsige  reservoir  in  Arizona,  reclaiming  100,000  acres  or 
more  of  public  land  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,040,000;  the  construc- 
tion of  reservoirs  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California  for  reclaiming 
desert  lands  in  Nevada;  the  diversion  of  St.  Mary  Kiver  into  the  head- 
waters of  Milk  River  in  Montana. 

Of  one  of  .these  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  latest  annual 

report,  says: 

If  it  should  be  detennined  that  the  San  Carlos  dam,  for  example,  is  to  be  built  by 
the  Government,  every  acre  of  vacant  land  to  be  supplied  with  water  would  be 
immediately  taken  in  small  tracts  by  men  who  would  not  only  cultivate  the  ground 
when  water  is  had,  but  in  the  meantime  would  be  available  as  laborers  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  works  and  would  ultimately  refund  to  the  Government  the  cost  of 
the  undertaking. 


BECOMMEHDATIOHS  OF  THE  COMMISSIOK. 

We  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact  laws — 

1.  To  provide  for  national  control  of  sources  of  water  supply  upon 
which  two  or  more  States  may  depend  for  irrigation. 

2.  To  provide  for  further  comprehensive  surveys  of  the  arid  lands 
of  the  United  States  and  for  an  immediate  estimate  of  the  water  sup- 
ply available  for  reclamation  thereof;  for  the  construction  of  storage 
reservoirs  and  irrigation  works  by  which  to  utilize  the  water  supply 
of  the  arid  regions  to  the  greatest  possible  extent;  to  reclaim  said  arid 
lands  of  the  United  States,  reserving  control  of  the  distribution  of 
water  for  irrigation  to  the  respective  States  and  Territories,  and  the 
holding  of  such  lands  for  actual  settlers  under  homestead  entry. 
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3.  To  provide  for  beginning  the  construction  of  one  or  more  large 
reservoirs  or  diversion  works  where  the  results  of  surveys  and  exami- 
nation have  shown  that  vacant  public  lands  can  be  reclaimed,  such 
land,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  being  thrown  open  to  homestead 
entry  only,  with  the  condition  attached  of  actual  settlement  and  culti- 
vation of  the  ground,  final  title  to  pass  only  when  the  Government  has 
been  reimbursed,  by  small  annual  payments,  if  necessary,  for  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  cost  per  acre  of  conserving  the  water. 

Albert  Clarke,  Chairman. 

Boies  Penrose. 

Thomas  R.  Bard. 

J.  J.  Gardner. 

Jno.  C.  Bell. 

Theo.  Otjen. 

Wm.  Lorimer. 

John  M.  Farquhar. 

Thos.  W.  Phillips. 

J.  L.  Kennedy. 

Chas.  H.  Litchman. 

D.  A.  Tompkins. 


APPENDIX  I. 


VOLUME  OF  PRODUCTION. 


Chart  1. — Relative  changes  in  volume  of  production  of  gold,  silver,  pig  iron,  and  copper, 

1870-1900,  average  production  for  1S7 9-1888  being  100. 

[See  Ck>mments,  pp.  13-18.] 
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Chabt  2. — Relative  changes  in  volume  of  production  of  petroUum,  anthracite  coal,  and 
hituminone  coal,  1870-1900,  average  production  for  1879-1888  being  100. 
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Chakt  3. — Relative  changes  in  volume  of  production  of  petroleum^  anlhra.cite  coalj  and 
biiumiTwus  coaly  187 0-1900  ^  average  production  for  1879-1888  being  100. 
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Ch  AKT  4. — Rdaiive  numbers  of  ahe^  and  swine  cmd  annual  wool  dip,  1870-1 900 j  averages 

far  1879-1888  being  100. 
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Ohabt  5. — Relative  numbers  of  horses,  milch  cows,  and  cattle,  1874^1900,  average 

numbers  for  1880-18S9  being  100. 
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6. — Relative  production  of  iron  product^  187 0-1899 ^  average  production  for 

1879-1888  being  100. 
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Chabt  7. — Ihkings  of  cotton  and  vxxden  mUUf  1870-1901. 
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Chabt  8. — Cotton  consumption  ofmiU»  in  the  United  States, 

[From  data  In  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  September  7. 1901.] 
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Chart  9. — Relative  changes  in  production  of  digtiUed  liquorSf  fermented  liquors,  and 

cigars  f  average  production  for  1879-1888  being  100. 
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Chart  10. — Relative  increase  and  decrease  of  mUes  of  railroad  operaiedy  and  passenger 

and  tonrmileagef  average  for  1879-1888  being  100. 
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APPENDIX  11. 

GOLD  ABSORPTION  DURING  CURRENCY  CHANGES. 

The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint 
with  a  view  to  showing  in  detail  the  movement  of  gold  referred  to  in  text  (pp.  ld-21 ). 
In  the  first  column  is  given  the  world's  product  ofgold  for  each  calendar  year  from 
1887  to  1889.  In  the  second  column  is  gjiven  the  net  absorption  of  ffold  by  the  four 
great  continental  countries,  Russia,  Austria-Hungury,  Germany,  and  France.  In  the 
third  column  is  given  the  surplus  for  other  countries.  Detailed  tables  are  also  given 
for  each  of  the  four  countries  mentioned. 

By  net  absorption  is  meant  the  balance  obtained  by  adding  imports  to  or  deducting 
exports  from  the  domestic  production  of  the  metal.  Taking,  for  example,  Russia,  in 
the  year  1892,  it  can  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  net  imports  of  gold  were 
$89,301,098,  and  the  production  $24,806,200,  making  a  total  absorption  of  $114, 107,298. 
The  absorption  for  the  j^receding  year  exceeded  $86,800,000,  whereas  for  the  four 
years  still  preceding,  owing  to  large  exports  of  domestic  products,  Russian  absorp- 
tion ranffeafrom  only  $7,203,712  to  $22,598,215.  Likewise  Austria-Hungary,  prior 
to  1890,  arew  upon  the  world's  supply  not  more  than  $7,950,000  in  one  year,  whereas 
from  1890  to  1893  the  absorption  ranged  from  $14,476,682  to  $64,317,291.  Germany, 
too,  increased  the  absorption  of  gold  during  the  period  1890  to  1894,  ranging  from 
$6,714,453  to  $63,511,043,  whereas  in  the  three  years  preceding  it  had  been  only 
$3,697,258  to  $10,695,176.  France  actually  lost  large  amounts  of  gold  in  the  years 
1887,  1888,  and  1890,  but  in  1890  to  1894  absorbed  $24,165,518  to  $67,771,353  per 
year. 

Combining  the  gold  movement  in  these  four  countries,  it  appears  that  this  net 
absorption  of  gold  in  the  four  years  from  1887  to  1890  ranged  from  $64,612,564  down 
to  an  actual  net  loss  of  $10,848,965,  whereas  in  the  following  four  years,  1891  to  1894, 
their  net  absorption  ranged  from  $150,401,797  to  $216,258,177. 

The  third  column  shows  the  results  of  this  changed  policy  upon  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  world's  annual  product  of  gold.  This  column  shows  that  in  the  four 
years  1887  to  1890  the  surplus  of  the  world's  product  left  for  other  countries  ranged 
from  $58,876,636  to  $116,623,865,  whereas  in  the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1894  these 
four  countries  actually  absorbed  more  than  the  world's  product  by  $19,751,797  to 
$56,805,055  per  year. 

Beginning  in  1895,  the  accumulation  of  gold  by  these  countries  was  less  rapid,  and 
in  that  year  the  surplus  for  other  countries  amounted  to  $124,989,292.  In  1896  and 
1897  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  both  resumed  their  al^orption,  although  the  great 
increase  in  production  still  left  $81,000,000  to  $93,000,000  for  other  cx>untrie8.  In 
1897  this  transition  to  the  gold  standard  was  completed,  and  in  1898  the  surplus  of 
gold  left  for  other  countries,  augmented  as  it  was  by  an  enormous  increase  of  the 
world's  output,  was  $218,585,540,  and  in  1899  it  was  $227,735,572. 

The  table  also  shows  the  effect  of  the  gold  movements  m  continental  Europe  upon 
the  movement  of  gold  in  the  United  States.  Taking  the  domestic  production  of  gold 
combined  with  the  net  exports  or  imports,  it  appears  that  in  the  tnree  years  1888  to 
1890  (fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  not  calendar  years,  as  in  other  countries),  there 
was  a  loss  in  1889  of  $16,861,101  and  gains  in  the  other  two  years  of  $58,733,083  and 
$28,591,953.  But  in  the  six  years  1891  to  1896  there  were,  notwithstanding  the  large 
production,  three  years  of  loss,  am^egatinff  $111,521,655,  and  three  years  of  gain, 
aggregating  $84,677,305.  On  the  ouer  nana,  after  1897.  when  the  European  demand, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  currency  changes,  had  fallen  off,  the  net  absorption 
mounted  to  the  highest  known  figures,  namely,  $101,972,841  in  1897,  $169,321,476  in 
1898,  and  $122,482,099  in  1899. 
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International  Gold  Movement,  1887  to  1899  (Calkndab  Tbabs) — Gontinaed. 

FRANCE. 


Year. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1999 


Imports. 


$40,186,973 


24,082,518 
68,541,028 
86,334.704 
67,771,363 
1,706,825 


31,296,705 
'86,'455,'65i' 


Exoen 
exports. 


131,827,605 
17,620,734 


25,624,918 


1.754. 684 
"2i,'9U,*686' 


Production. 


$266,000 
123,000 
188.000 
139,600 
185,800 
8.000 


Net 
absorption. 


UNITED  STATES, 
pirector  of  the  Mint,  1900,  pp.  247, 208.] 


$31,827,605 
17,620.734 
40,452.973 
25.501,918 
24,165,518 
58,680,628 
86,520,004 
67.771,358 
1,714,825 
1,754.684 
81,296,706 
21,911,085 
80,455,651 


Year  ending  Jnne  80— 


1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 


Excess 
imports. 


$25,668,063 


44,609,841 

104,868,476 

51,429,099 


Excess 
exports. 


$49,661,101 

4.258,047 

67,746,768 

142,654 

86,897,275 

4,172.666 

80,117,376 

78,904,612 


Domestic 
production. 


$83,175,000 
82,800,000 
32.845,000 
83,175,000 
88,000,000 
35,965,000 
89,500,000 
46,610,000 
53,088,000 
57,863,000 
64,463,000 
71,063,000 


Net  gain. 


$58,783,063 


28,591,953 
"S2,'857,*346 


85,827,335 
16,492,624 


101,972,841 
169,821,476 
122,482,099 


Net  loss. 


$16,861,101 


34,771,768 
'66,'942,'275 


25.816,612 
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[See  comments,  pp.  2d-84.] 

Table  1. — Index  Numbers  (ob  Percentages)  op  Railroad  StockSi  Avsbaob  Prices 

OF  1879-1889  Being  100. 

[Compiled  by  John  R.  Commons  and  N.  I.  Stone.] 
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106 
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81 

87 
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68 
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100 
101 
100 
110 
119 
118 
122 
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125 
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129 
121 
121 
128 
121 
131 
160 
160 
187 

100 

118 

182 

106 

119 

97 

66 

72 

104 

97 

97 

100 

95 

106 

103 

90 

92 

96 

84 

96 

100 

97 

104 

51 
96 
118 
124 
102 
113 
61 
65 
87 
106 
127 
166 
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168 
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160 
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146 
180 
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164 
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97 
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109 

98 

96 

92 
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82 
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77 

76 

61 

56 
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55 

73 

96 
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81 
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127 
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83 
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67 
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107 
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1879-80 

125 

1880-81  

102 

1881-82  

106 

1882-83 

102 

1888-84  

96 

1884-85  

89 

1886-r* 

99 

1886-87 

102 

1887-88 

03 

1888-89 

81 

1889-90 

77 

1890-91  

62 

1891-92 

66 

1892-98 

66 

1898-94 

54 

1894-96 

51 

1896-96 

59 

1896-97 

51 

1897-96 

71 

1898-99 

87 

1899-1900 

91 

1900-1901 

lUO 

Year  ending 
June  80— 

C,  M., 
St.  P.  0. 

V- 

Erie. 

111.  C. 

L.& 

L.dcN. 

M.  C. 

N.Y.C. 

N.Y.,N. 
H.,  H. 

Nor. 
Pac. 

1878-79. 

44 

64 
88 
106 
111 
102 
88 
98 
116 
110 
117 
120 
118 
124 
128 
188 
187 
188 
ISO 
181 
132 
168 
164 

62 

120 

144 

181 

122 

87 

42 

70 

106 

88 

89 

87 

70 

89 

76 

47 

88 

42 

44 

47 

44 

41 

78 

66 

78 

98 

107 

118 

104 

97 

106 

106 

96 

92 

93 

82 

81 

80 

75 

72 

79 

74 

82 

90 

91 

101 

68 

99 

121 

119 

113 

102 

68 

80 

96 

96 

108 

108 

111 

125 

185 

145 

189 

152 

157 

188 

200 

210 

226 

*'"*i47' 

171 

140 

90 

72 

44 

64 

88 

90 

93 

126 

121 

115 

109 

77 

80 

84 

71 

84 

92 

124 

182 

87 
102 
125 
106 
112 
101 

09 

80 
106 

98 
102 
110 
108 
120 
122 
111 
112 
117 
108 
122 
129 
127 
124 

97 

108 

121 

116 

110 

98 

79 

86 

96 

92 

92 

92 

88 

96 

94 

86 

84 

85 

81 

94 

107 

117 

127 

82 

82 

90 

91 

92 

98 

98 

106 

112 

112 

180 

180 

180 

119 

122 

96 

99 

96 

89 

94 

104 

112 

110 

1879-80 

117 

111 

96 

120 

88 

66 

89 

122 

101 

88 

82 

67 

96 

124 

89 

84 

101 

116 

184 

216 

289 

810 

94 

1880-81  

115 

1881-82 

181 

1882-83 

157 

1888-84 

100 

1884-86 

60 

1886-86 

88 

1886-87 

93 

1887-^ 

80 

1886-89 

86 

1889-90 

104 

1890-91 

98 

1891-92 

78 

1892-93 

68 

1898-94 

21 

1894-96 

14 

1896-96 

1896-97 

13 
40 

1897-98 

70 

1898-99 

142 

1899-1900 

180 

1900-1901 

262 

1101 
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UM 
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Table  2. — Atkbaoc  Pkscib  or  TRAS^POBTATioy 


Vfn^ 


If^l  HI.. 

wr^  VMf} 

l'x'>  l'jr;l 


Exp. 


flM 


Am. 
Ezp. 


105 

4ft 

lf/7 

54 

IZI 

«7 

140 

92 

1.^4 

92 

\X\ 

» 

m 

92 

142 

102 

141 

109 

142 

109 

147 

112 

IfiO 

115 

14« 

115 

14« 
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liW 

IVS 

]4« 
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111 

149 
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110 

138 

112 

109 

13H 
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f» 


ILR. 
5.  J. 


C..B 


•Q.'^i 


St  P. 


StP 


CJf.W. 


CJI.W., 


f72        fl3D 


^1 


46 

72  I 

M 

66 

fA 

31 

a» 

M 
63 
56 
62 
96 
56 
49 
SO 
52 
46 
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56 
63 
57 
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74 
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86 
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93 
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m 
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109 
lU 
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122 
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164 
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143 
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200 
209 
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96 

77 
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81 

67 

64 

74 
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Table  2. — Average  Prices  op  Transpobtation  Stocks  per  Share — Continued. 


Year  ending 
June  30— 


187»^. 


1S78-79... 

188()-«1... 
1881-^. . . 
1882-83... 
188a-84... 
1884-85... 
1885-M... 
1886-87... 
1887-88. . . 
1888-89... 
1889-90... 
1890-91... 
1891-92... 
1891^-98... 
1893-94... 
1894-96. . . 
1896-96. . . 
1896-97... 
1897-98... 
1896-99... 
189»-1900. 
1900-1901. 


Cf  M.,    D.,  L., 
St.P.0.      w. 


40 


118 

51 
76 
104 
124 
130 
120 
104 
116 
136 
129 
139 
142 
189 
146 
151 
167 
162 
168 
158 
166 
166 
181 
198 


Erie. 

111. 
Cent. 

L.8. 

SI 

126 

98 

20 

82 

67 

88 

98 

97 

46 

128 

119 

41 

1S4 

117 

88 

142 

HI 

27 

180 

100 

13 

122 

67 

22 

186 

79 

38 

183 

93 

28 

119 

98 

28 

116 

101 

27 

116 

106 

22 

102 

109 

28 

102 

123 

24 

100 

182 

16 

98 

142 

12 

90 

186 

13 

99 

149 

14 

98 

154 

16 

103 

179 

14 

112 

196 

13 

114 

206 

28 

127 

220 

L.&N. 


66 


96 
112 
92 
69 
42 
29 
42 
58 
69 
61 
82 
79 
76 
71 
51 
62 
66 
47 
66 
60 
81 
86 


Mich. 
Cen. 


86 

74 

88 

108 

90 

96 

87 

69 

68 

88 

88 

87 

94 

92 

103 

104 

96 

96 

100 

92 

104 

110 

109 

106 


N.Y.C. 


117 

113 
126 
141 
186 
129 
116 
98 
101 
•112 
107 
108 
107 
103 
HI 
109 
100 
96 
99 
96 
110 
126 
136 
141 


N.Y.N.H. 


198 

158 
169 
178 
176 
177 
179 
180 
202 
216 
216 
260 
250 
250 
229 
286 
186 
191 
185 
171 
188 
200 
215 
212 


Year  ending 
June  30— 


1879-«9. 


1876-79... 
1879-80... 
1880-81... 
1881-62... 
1882-63... 
1883-84... 
1884-66... 
186&-86... 
1866-67... 
1687-88... 
1888-69... 
1869-90... 
1890-91... 
1891-92... 
1892-^... 
1698-94... 
1694-95... 
1696-96... 
1696-97... 
1697-98... 
1898-99... 
1699-1900. 
miO-1901. 


Nor. 

Penn. 

Pull- 

Read- 

Union 

Pac. 

man. 

ing. 

Pacific. 

31 

67 

132 

46 

77 

68 
85 

29 

61 

106 

61 

85 

61 

127 

46 

106 

40 

62 

182 

68 

119 

46 

61 

126 

66 

104 

30 

68 

119 

61 

79 

16 

62 

111 

20 

46 

26 

63 

129 

21 

61 

29 

67 

144 

36 

60 

24 

66 

143 

69 

64 

26 

176 

51 

62 

32 

167 

43 

66 

28 

199 

36 

61 

24 

56 

166 

43 

43 

16 

63 

192 

46 

38 

6 

60 

164 

18 

20 

4 

61 

169 

16 

11 

41 

64 

164 

14 

10 

12 

52 

153 

20 

7 

21 

71 

176 

22 

22 

43 

124 

167 

20 

38 

66 

184 

180 

20 

49 

80 

141 

196 

26 

78 

U.S.£zp. 


62 

47 
47 
54 
73 
66 
69 
51 
59 
63 
70 
79 
86 
66 
52 
59 
50 
46 
43 
38 
41 
47 
49 
68 


Wabash. 


41 


67 
80 
74 
66 
80 
11 
17 
83 
28 
26 
80 
20 
27 
28 
16 
16 
20 
16 
18 
22 
22 
26 


W.F.Co. 


121 

96 
108 
114 
129 
126 
114 
107 
118 
129 
129 
188 
139 
139 
141 
144 
127 
108 
101 

96 
112 
128 
127 
136 


W.U.Tel. 


82 

94 
100 
106 
89 
88 
75 
60 
69 
73 
76 
84 
84 
81 
86 
98 
84 
87 
68 
82 
89 
96 
86 
86 
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Chabt  1. —  Wholenale  jfricet)  1878-1901,  average  prices  for  1879-1889  being  100. 
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Table  3. — Index  Numbbbs  (ob  Pbbcentaobs)  of  Pbices,  Aveeaob  Pbicbb  of 

187&-1889  Being  100. 

Gboup  I. — Livestock, 

Subgroup  1, — Live  stock,  a  group  in  which  the  supply  does  not  quickly  respond  to 
increased  demand,  and  which,  therefore,  shows  excessive  rise  in  times  of  prosperity. 
Includes  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 

Gboup  II. — Animal  produds. 

A  group  produced  from  Group  I,  but  showing  less  extreme  fluctuations,  and  sub- 
divided into: 
Subgroup  £. — Slaughter  products:  Beef,  tallow,  pork,  lard,  hides,  glue. 
Subgroup  S. — Dairy  products:  Butter,  cheese,  milk,  eggs. 

Gboup  III. — Agricultural  produ^is, 

A  group  of  unlimited  supply — i.  e.,  a  group  which  can  be  reproduced  in  a  single 
season.    Subdivided  into: 

Subgroup  4- — Breadstuffs:  CJorn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  rice. 

Subgroup  6, — Plants  and  fibers:  Potatoes,  beans,  sugar  (raw),  hay,  flaxseed,  wool, 
cotton. 

Gboup  IV. — MetcUSf  MxneraUy  and  Lumber, 

A  group  of  limited  supply — i.  e.,  a  group  which  is  not  reproduced  but  is  found 
under  or  on  the  earth's  surface.    Subdivided  into: 

Subgroup  6. — Metals:  Pig  iron,  silver,  gold,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  quicksilver,  tin. 

Subgroup  7. — Minerals  and  lumber:  Goal  (anthracite),  spruce,  yellow  pine,  petro- 
leum, phosphate  rock. 

Gboup  V. — Manufadured  products, 

A  group  of  articles  produced  mainly  from  Groups  III  and  IV,  subdivided: 

Subgroup  8. — Iron  manufactures:  Bar  iron,  steel  rails,  bart>ed  wire,  steel  billets, 
tin  plate. 

Subgroup  9. — Mineral  manufactures:  Coke,  brick,  lime,  cement,  petroleum 
(refined),  rosin,  turpentine,  white  lead,  glass,  sulphuric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  alum, 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  * 

Both  subgroups  8  and  9  are  manufactured  mainly  from  crude  materials  of  limited 
supply. 

Subgroup  i(7.— Manufactured  agricultural  products — ^i.  e.,  articles  manufactured  from 
crude  materials  of  unlimited  supply:  Print  cloth,  leather,  cotton-seed  oil,  linseed  oil, 
cotton-seed  meal,  sugar  (granulated),  whisky,  flour,  coffee. 
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FINAL   REPOBT   OF   INDUSTBIAL   COMMISSION. 


Tabus  3.— Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  op  Prices,  Average  Prices  of 

1879-1889  Being  100— Oontinned. 

GROUP  I.— LIVE  STOCK. 


Sul>gjoup  1.- 

—Live  stock. 

Year  ending  Jnne  30— 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Aver^ 
age. 

1878-79 

83 

84 

97 

117 

103 

99 

111 

104 

93 

95 

96 

89 

99 

101 

108 

95 

106 

90 

93 

96 

101 

112 

108 

67 

77 

100 

128 

138 

105 

90 

TJ 

89 

97 

98 

67 

77 

86 

121 

99 

90 

72 

63 

70 

67 

82 

94 

34 

98 

102 

109 

106 

108 

88 

97 

96 

104 

94 

109 

107 

111 

110 

86 

82 

78 

80 

89 

94 

103 

93 

76 

1879-80 

83 

1880-^1 

105 

1881-82 

122 

1882-^ 

121 

1883-84 

102 

1884-^ 

98 

1885-86 

92 

1886-87 

92 

1887-S8 

97 

1888-89 

97 

1889-90 

81 

1890^1 

90 

1891^92 

96 

1892-93 

114 

1893-94 

96 

1894-95 

95 

1895-96 

81 

1896-97 

78 

1897-98. 

85 

1898-99 

87 

1899-1900 

99 

1900-1901  

96 

GROUP  II. -animal  products. 


Subgroup  2.--Slaughter  products. 

Subgroup  3. 

—Dairy  products. 

Year  ending 
June  80— 

1 

• 

1 
I 

• 

M 

1 

« 

S 
2 

• 

3 

• 

< 

1 

n 

77 
98 
111 
128 
111 
101 
90 

90 
93 
92 
75 
88 
88 
97 
88 
75 
70 
61 
67 
72 
85 
91 

• 

70 

101 

109 

107 

108 

108 

93 

79 

104 

99 

92 

87 

83 

93 

94 

95 

86 

78 

87 

72 

83 

103 

96 

■ 

M 

a 

81 
86 
101 
109 
109 
112 
98 
96 
95 
98 
94 
91 
89 
93 
94 
88 
88 
87 
82 
81 
82 
95 
94 

• 

• 

t 

> 
< 

• 

Si 

> 
< 

1878-79 

90 

85 

102 

115 

106 

128 

110 

93 

106 

84 

70 

70 

77 

74 

85 

85 

95 

79 

92 

120 

99 

113 

97 

106 

100 

99 

128 

134 

120 

104 

81 

70 

75 

87 

73 

80 

79 

91 

83 

79 

64 

53 

59 

60 

74 

75 

62 

75 

106 

126 

136 

104 

96 

67 

96 

101 

93 

Vi- 

HI 
111 
99 
86 
63 
52 
65 
61 
77 
82 

T7 

81 

109 

139 

143 

105 

82 

74 

80 

89 

97 

74 

75 

78 

116 

97 

86 

67 

47 

59 

64 

71 

90 

89 

110 

113 

110 

107 

101 

96 

98 

96 

86 

83 

80 

87 

79 

74 

51 

71 

84 

80 

102 

104 

115 

98 

71 

97 

98 

109 

106 

106 

102 

100 

100 

97 

84 

83 

83 

85 

88 

80 

74 

69 

74 

74 

78 

90 

91 

81 

87 

105 

120 

118 

120 

103 

90 

101 

90 

84 

74 

79 

76 

93 

86 

88 

77 

88 

111 

98 

105 

94 

88 

78 

110 

109 

117 

119 

109 

81 

95 

94 

86 

87 

103 

98 

107 

90 

95 

81 

80 

77 

89 

87 

95 

78 
93 
107 
116 
111 
108 
96 
88 
»4 
96 
92 
84 
90 
92 
99 
89 
84 
79 
74 
74 
79 
91 
93 

79 

1879-«0 

90 

1880-81 

106 

1881-82 

119 

1882-83 

116 

1883^84 

116 

1884-85 

101 

1885-86 

89 

1886-87 

99 

1887-88 

92 

1888-89 

88 

1889-90 

79 

1890-91 

85 

1891-92 

86 

1892-98 

96 

1893-94 

87 

1894-95 

86 

1895-96 

78 

1896-97 

80 

1897-98 

94 

1898-99 

86 

1899-1900 

97 

1900-1901 

94 
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Chart  2. —  Whoiesale  prices,  1S78-1901,  aioerage  prices  far  1879-1889  being  100. 
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FINAL   BEPORT   OF   INDU8TEIAL    COMMISSION. 


Table  3. — Index  Numbers  (or  Percbntaobb)  of  Prices,  Average  Prices  of 

1879-1889  Being  100— Continued. 

GROUP  m.— agricultural  products. 


Year  ending 
June  80— 


I 


1878-79 78 

M79-W 80 

1880-«1 86 

1881-82 187 

1882-88 138 

1883-84 113 

1884-85 100 

1885-86 86 

188e-«7 81 

1887-88 101 

1888-89 88 

1889-90 72 

1890-91 116 

1891-92 115 

1892-98 94 

1893-94 81 

1894-96 104 

1896-96 67 

1896-97 61 

1897-98 63 

1898-99 1  73 

1899-1900 74 


1900-1901 


90 


Subgroup  4.— Breadstufb. 

Subgroup  5.-~Plant8  and  fibers. 
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Chart  3. —  Wholesale  priceSf  1878-1901  y  average  prices  for  1879-1889  being  100. 
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Table  3. — Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  op  Prices,  Average  Prices  of 

187^1889  Being  100— Continned. 

GROUP  IV.— METALS,  MINERALS,  AND  LUMBER. 


Year  end- 
ing June 
BO- 


1878-79.... 
1879-80.... 
1880-81.... 
1881-82.... 
1882-88.... 
1883-«4.... 
1884-86.... 
1886-86.... 
1886-87.... 
1887-88.... 
1888-89.... 
1889-90.... 
1890-91.... 
1891-92.... 
1892-93.... 
1893-94.... 
1894-96.... 
1896-96.... 
1896-97.... 
1897-98.... 
1898-99.... 
189»-1900.. 
1900-1901.. 


Subgrroup  6.— Metals. 


Subgroup  7. — Minerals  and  lum- 
ber. 


• 

fl 

g 

u 

•f^ 

9 

bo 

> 

S 

s 

79 
188 
112 
116 
112 
96 
86 
83 
91 
92 
81 
84 
81 
77 
68 
62 
66 
62 
57 
54 
60 
99 
70 


111 

107 

106 

107 

105 

104 

102 

97 

92 

92 

88 

91 

98 
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79 

64 

60 
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54 

67 

56 
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Chart  4. — Wholesale  prices,  1878-1901,  average  prices  for  1879-1889  being  100, 
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FIITAL   BEPOBT   OP  INDUSTRIAL   OOinOSSION. 


Table  3.- 


-Indbx  Numbebs  (ob  Pebcbntagbb)  of  PbicbB)  Avbeaob  Pbicbb  ot 
1879-1889  Being  10(>— Oontinaed. 


GROUP  v.— MANUFACrUREB. 


Year  ending 
June  80— 


Bubgronp  8.— Iron  man- 
nfactores. 


Subgroup  9.— Mannfjactored  mineial  prodocts. 


8 


1878-79... I  87 

1879-80 !l38 

1880-81 !l08 

1881-« il21 

1882-83 109 


188i-«5 
1886-86 
1886-97 
1887-88 
1888-89 


96 
83 
83 
91 
89 
83 


1889-90 i  86 


1890-91.. 
1891-02.. 
1892-98.. 
1898-M.. 
1894-96.. 
1896-96.. 
1896-97.. 
1897-46.. 
XosB  V9  . . 
1899-1900 
1900-1901 


82 
78 
77 
66 
67 
60 
53 
51 
59 
95 
64 


t 

^ 

1 

1 

CO 

102 

154 
147 

1 

2 

1 

00 

0. 

a 

< 

92 
148 
128 
127 
106 

96 

1 

m   m  m   m 

156 

106 

113 

81 

69 

• 

M 
o 

■c 
n 

70 
107 

88 
121 
114 
100 

• 

1 

a 
g 

84 
83 
95 
117 
105 
99 

92 

96 

94 

115 

111 

108 

125 
99 

122 
97 
99 

109 

131 
108 
106 
106 
100 

186 

100 

84 

ISO 

66  106 

98 

84 

77 

83 

100 

9£ 

101 

78  100 

84 

91 

84 

89 

96 

101 

95 

101 

88 

90 

83 

88 

88 

U7 

102 

101 

99 

87 

79 

89 

76 

94 

84 

114 

98 

98 

102 

92 

67 

81 

70 

88 

77 

77 

88 

100 

94 

98 

77 

82 

80 

91 

83 

116 

91 

101 

92 

94 

72 

78 

70 

104 

77 

138 

80 

92 

87 

94 

72 

65 

61 

106 

72 

130 

75 

90 

85 

82 

71 

55 

57 

106 

69 

122 

73 

88 

87 

72 

62 

48 

45 

101 

60 

77 

71 

89 

87 

66 

55 

42 

40 

80 

52 

71 

72 

82 

80 

80 

66 

48 

50 

74 

57 

120 

71 

78 

76 

94 

57 

89 

42 

70 

51 

119 

65 

68 

72 

84 

43 

37 

88 

63 

46 

110 

75 

80 

64 

73 

52 

45 

48 

70 

54 

109 

82 

78 

70 

91 

81 

75 

88 

101 

89 

199 

75 

79 

93 

116 

68 

63 

52 

90 

60 

136 

80 

71 

98 

98 

94 
101 
119 


74 
90 
99 


161  ,132 


124 

105 

84 

76 

74 

80 

75 

82 

105 

97 

91 

81 

96 

115 

117 

106 

96 

101 

108 


119 
91 
78 
96 
92 
92 

108 


1 

s 


113 

129 

118 

105 

97 

88 

81 

97 

97 

98 

97 


106  1103 


102 
90 
78 
75 
75 
72 
69 
79 
96 
128 
102 


101 
101 
116 
92 
82 
84 
81 
81 
84 
98 
91 


■ 

L.  1 

8 

3 

1 

0. 

« 

1 

< 

Bloabonate  o 
soda. 

76 

ISO 

183 

118 

89 

127 

98 

115 

100 

106 

lis 

112 

122 

104 

100 

99 

107 

101 

109 

113 

107 

100 

100 

112 

101 

106 

104 

100 

108 

102 

94 

107 

99 

99 

102 

87 

97 

93 

93 

102 

87 

99 

92 

93 

96 

91 

88 

86 

93 

91 

84 

87 

86 

93 

85 

82 

96 

93 

95 

70 

87 

77 

77 

92 

94 

85 

83 

77 

81 

79 

79 

82 

84 

90 

75 

83 

77 

65 

91 

86 

67 

69 

63 

86 

63 

66 

68 

64 

85 

50 

77 

76 

69 

87 

45 

93 

80 

77 

87 

48 

100 

99 

97 

87 

35 

102 

106 

99 

91 

37 

125 

lU 

108 

92 

87 

9 
► 

97 

110 

108 

110 

105 

101 

92 

95 

95 

95 

89 

92 

92 

86 

83 

76 

78 

78 

78 

81 

90 

107 

106 


Year  end- 
ing June 
30- 


1878-79 

1879-80 

1880-81.... 
1881-82.... 
1882-83.... 

1884-85.... 
1885-86.... 
1886-87.... 
1887-88.... 
188&^.... 
1889-90.... 
1800-91.... 
1891-92.... 
1892-93.... 
1893-94.... 
1894-95.... 
1896-4».... 
189(Wr7.... 
1897-98.... 
1896-99.... 
1899-1900.. 
1900-1901.. 


Subgroup  10.— Manufactured  agricultural  productB. 

Print 
cloth. 

Leath- 
er. 

Cotton- 
seed 
oil. 

T<in- 
seed 
oil. 

Ootton- 
aeed 
meaL 

Sugar, 
gianu- 
lated. 

Whis- 
ky. 

Flour. 

Coffee. 

Aver- 
age. 

93 

92 

96 

110 

113 

67 

101 

122 

97 

125 

103 

105 

185 

120 

78 

120 

123 

120 

109 

106 

97 

108 

99 

123 

86 

107 

101 

107 

106 

106 

112 

106 

115 

128 

117 

183 

80 

113 

102 

108 

123 

100 

109 

113 

121 

108 

75 

105 

96 

106 

99 

103 

102 

100 

119 

108 

91 

102 

86 

106 

93 

97 

99 

81 

104 

88 

78 

90 

83 

100 

76 

82 

95 

83 

95 

92 

71 

87 

92 

89 

87 

75 

87 

74 

104 

79 

HI 

89 

93 

87 

95 

94 

91 

84 

84 

74 

188 

91 

106 

81 

114 

104 

103 

96 

91 

88 

m 

101 

97 

75 

91 

111 

95 

89 

63 

85 

143 

96 

86 

74 

81 

107 

90 

73 

90 

89 

143 

90 

82 

71 

73 

72 

105 

63 

90 

84 

116 

85 

99 

64 

95 

84 

108 

60 

92 

67 

128 

94 

81 

60 

86 

86 

100 

56 

76 

55 

138 

82 

73 

61 

66 

100 

82 

.52 

63 

51 

127 

76 

77 

81 

61 

81 

77 

58 

52 

63 

116 

77 

68 

75 

60 

50 

81 

54 

40 

75 

79 

70 

61 

76 

54 

71 

85 

62 

46 

90 

58 

68 

63 

76 

50 

73 

85 

63 

71 

70 

60 

68 

84 

88 

73 

94 

98 

63 

66 

71 

67 

82 

77 

86 

74 

117 

101 

69 

79 

75 

62 

81 

Aver- 
age. 


96 

120 

109 

114 

106 

101 

90 

89 

90 

91 

96 

96 

89 

84 

88 

79 

78 

74 

70 

70 

72 

90 
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Chart  5. — Wholesale  priceSy  1878-1901  y  average  prices  for  1879-1889  being  100. 
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Table  4. — Average  Yearly  Prices. 


GROUP  I.— LIVE     STOCK. 


Subgroup  1.— Live  stock. 

Year  ending  June 
80- 

Subgroup  1.— Live  stock. 

Year  ending  June 
80- 

Cattle 
(per  100 
pounds). 

Hogs 
(per  100 
pounds). 

Sheep, 
(per  100 
pounds) . 

Cattle 
(per  100 
pounds). 

Hogs 

(per  100 

pounds). 

Sheep 

(per  100 

pounds). 

1879-1889 

15.70 

4.65 
4.79 
5.54 
6.65 
5.89 
5.63 
6.32 
5.91 
5.88 
5.44 
6.49 

$5.72 

8.85 
4.38 
5.73 
7.S2 
7.94 
6.00 
5.14 
4.43 
5.12 
6.67 
6.62 

15.04 

4.26 
4.96 
5.16 
5.52 
5.84 
5.28 
4.46 
4.91 
4.88 
5.25 
4.76 

1889-90 

$5.06 
5.62 
5.75 
6.87 
5.44 
6.96 
5.1] 
5.29 
5.60 
5.78 
6.88 
5.91 

$3.86 
4.88 
4.94 
6.95 
5.67 
5.16 
4.14 
8.61 
4.08 
8.88 
4.70 
5.86 

$5.49 

1890-91 

5.42 

1878-79 

1891-92 

6.62 

1879-80 

1892-93 

5.56 

1880-81 

1808^94 

4.84 

1881-82  

1894-95 

4.12 

1882-88  

1895-96 

8.99 

1883-84 

1896-97 

4.05 

1884-85 

1897-96 

4.61 

1885-86 

1898-99 

4.74 

1886-87 

1899-1900 

6.18 

1887-88 

1900-1901 

4.71 

1888-89 

• 
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Table  4. — Avebaqb  Yearly  Prices — Continaed. 

GROUP  II.— ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 


Subgroup  2.— Slaughter  products. 

Subgroup  8.— Dairy  products. 

Year  ending  June 
80- 

L 

1^ 

1^ 

u 

II 

n 

•4 

1^ 

M 

i! 

O 

o 

1" 

1879-1889 

$18.94 

17.26 
16.13 
19.37 
21.76 
20.10 
24.27 
20.85 
17.66 
20.18 
16.01 
18.20 
13.28 
14.57 
13.97 
16.12 
16.07 
17.98 
14.90 
17.46 
22.82 
18.81 
21.36 
18.46 

OaUa. 
5.89 

6.26 
5.91 
5.86 
7.56 
7.90 
7.10 
6.15 
4.77 
4.16 
4.41 
5.11 
4.29 
4.69 
4.67 
5.37 
4.89 
4.63 
3.77 
3.15 
8.46 
8.52 
4.37 
4.42 

S14.40 

9.42 

10.80 

15.27 

18.07 

19.57 

16.03 

13.83 

9.63 

13.80 

14.59 

13.44 

11.01 

11.11 

10.29 

16.02 

14.32 

12.45 

9.06 

7.45 

9.31 

8.87 

9.94 

11.05 

OenU, 
8.1 

6.5 
6.6 
8.8 
11.3 
11.6 
8.5 
6.7 
6.0 
6.5 
7.2 
7.9 
6.0 
6.0 
6.3 
9.4 
7.9 
7.0 
5.4 
3.8 
4.8 
6.2 
5.8 
6.3 

Centa. 
9.8 

6.9 

10.8 

11.1 

10.8 

10.5 

9.9 

9.4 

9.6 

9.3 

8.4 

8.1 

7.8 

8.6 

7.8 

7.2 

5.0 

6.9 

8.2 

7.9 

10.0 

10.1 

11.3 

9.6 

OcfUs. 
16.9 

12.0 
16.4 
16.7 
18.4 
17.9 
18.0 
17.3 
16.9 
17.0 
16.6 
14.2 
14.0 
14.0 
14.5 
15.0 
13.5 
12.6 
11.7 
12.5 
12.5 
13.2 
15.2 
15.5 

OaUt, 
23.4 

18.0 
28.0 
25.9 
30.1 
26.1 
28.8 
21.1 
19.8 
21.0 
21.9 
21.6 
17.6 
20.6 
20.6 
22.7 
20.5 
17.7 
16.5 
14.2 
15.6 
16.8 
19.9 
21.3 

Oenis. 
10.9 

7.8 

11.1 

12.0 

11.7 

U.8 

11.8 

10.2 

8.6 

11.4 

10.9 

10.1 

9.5 

9.1 

10.2 

10.3 

10.4 

9.5 

8.5 

9.6 

7.9 

9.1 

11.2 

10.6 

CaUt. 
2.91 

2.37 
2.60 
2.94 
8.17 
8.19 
3.27 
2.87 
2.80 
2.78 
2.87 
2.TS 
2.64 
2.59 
2.70 
2.74 
2.57 
2.57 
2.53 
2.88 
2.36 
2.39 
2.77 
2.74 

CenU. 
20.8 

1878-79 

18.0 

1879^ 

16.2 

1880-81 

22.9 

1881-82 

22.8 

1882-^ 

24.4 

1888-84 

24.9 

1884-86 

22.8 

1885-^ 

16.9 

1886-87 

19.7 

1887-88 

19.6 

1888-89 

18.0 

1889-90 

18.1 

1890-91 

21.4 

1891-92 

20.5 

1892-98 

22.4 

1893-94 

18.7 

1894-95 

19.8 

1895-96 

16.9 

1896-97 

16.7 

1897-96 

16.0 

1898-99 

18.6 

189^-1900 

18.1 

1900-1901 

19.9 

GROUP  ni.— AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


Year  ending 
June  30— 


1879-1889 

1878-79.. 
1879-80.. 
1880-81.. 
1881-82.. 
1882-88.. 
1883-«4.. 
1884-85.. 
1885-86.. 
1886-«7.. 
1887-88.. 
1888-89.. 
1889-90.. 
1890-91.. 
1891-92.. 
1892-98.. 
1893-94.. 
1894-95.. 
1896-96.. 
189&-97.. 
1897-98.. 
1898-99.. 
1899-1900 
1900-1901 


Sub-group  4.— Breadstuffs. 


(per 
el). 

k 

si 

P 

st 

s^ 

s^ 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

46.1 

93.7 

31.2 

33.8 

86.9 

21.0 

37.1 

109.9 

29.5 

39.6 

99.5 

31.4 

68.1 

124.4 

43.9 

61.8 

104.4 

40.2 

52.3 

93.7 

30.6 

46.2 

79.7 

28.6 

39.7 

8L7 

28.0 

37.2 

77.2 

25.9 

46.4 

75.0 

28.7 

38.4 

93.0 

26.1 

31.2 

81.7 

21.8 

53.5 

97.2 

43.5 

53.0 

89.4 

30.3 

43.4 

74.5 

30.7 

37.3 

60.2 

29.5 

47.8 

66.8 

29.3 

80.9 

62.0 

19.1 

23.5 

71.6 

17.2 

29.1 

99.9 

22.7 

33.7 

70.7 

25.1 

34.1 

67.7 

23.2 

41.3 

74.6 

25.0 

$- 

^ 


Cents. 
64.9 

45.0 
67.8 
89.0 
92.2 
62.4 
57.5 
59.4 
59.3 
58.3 
55.2 
53.4 
44.2 
69.5 
81.8 
55.5 
46.8 
51.0 
89.8 
84.1 
47.6 
51.4 
54.2 
50.8 


HO 


Cents. 
67.9 

77.7 
68.2 
82.5 
90.5 
75.4 
63.4 
56.4 
53.9 
55.6 
69.7 
68.6 
51.7 
68.5 
60.2 
68.7 
53.4 
53.2 
36.4 
32.8 
48.2 
46.7 
42.4 
56.2 


»4 

H 


CenU. 
5.95 

6.05 
7.28 
7.00 
6.62 
6.06 
6.12 
6.08 
5.78 
4.81 
4.62 
5.22 
5.88 
5.66 
5.15 
4.12 
3.87 
5.00 
4.31 
4.59 
5.06 
5.58 
4.72 
4.71 


Sub-group  5.— Plants  and  fibers. 


o  S 


S2.03 

2.80 
1.44 
L98 
2.92 
2.45 
1.29 
L61 
1.89 
2.12 
2.43 
2.23 
2.36 
3.10 
1.74 
2.47 
2.45 
2.27 
1.34 
L44 
2.54 
2.89 
L86 
1.65 


92.29 

1.56 
L66 
1.93 
8.60 
2.95 
2.92 
2.18 
1.65 
L88 
2.29 
2.04 
2.48 
2.77 
2.22 
2.87 
2.47 
2.52 
1.58 
1.19 
1.30 
1.89 
1.97 
2.29 


Cents. 
6.805 

6.820 
7.977 
8.327 
8.279 
7.829 
6.921 
5.618 
5.889 
5.201 
5.572 
6.441 
6.015 
5.000 
8.340 
3.571 
3.296 
8.281 
3.702 
3.270 
8.924 
4.888 
4.402 
4.47 


a 


812.88 

10.00 
12.97 
15.22 
14.81 
12.60 
11.99 
12.36 
12.51 
10.48 
14.48 
11.42 
9.91 
11.17 
12.69 
n.87 
10.67 
10.65 
12.87 
8.52 
8.73 
8.40 
11.39 
12.39 


• 

1^ 

«3 

a 

*ija 

Wool 
pou 

Fla 
(per 

CenU. 

81.30 

37.8 

1.28 

34.7 

1.42 

46.7 

1.19 

44.7 

1.33 

42,7 

1.29 

42.0 

1.48 

89.0 

1.87 

34.0 

1.13 

33.2 

1.06 

33.5 

1.26 

32.0 

1.44 

31.7 

1.36 

83.2 

1.26 

82.7 

.98 

80.2 

1.10 

29.0 

1.20 

22.7 

1.41 

18.2 

.95 

18.5 

.75 

18.7 

L12 

26.6 

1.05 

27.1 

1.44 

82.1 

1.64 

25.2 

a-i 


11 


Cents. 
10.79 

10.56 

12.18 

11.43 

11.95 

10.98 

10.79 

10.78 

9.52 

9.80 

10.14 

10.37 

11.24 

9.80 

7.78 

8.39 

7.81 

6.36 

8.10 

7.64 

6.56 

5.96 

&04 

9.40 


APPENDIX    ni; PRICE   STATISTICS. 

Tablb  4.— Avkraob  Ykarl\-  Prices — Continued. 

GROUP  IV.— METALS.  MINERAU,  AI4D  LUMBER. 


)giDup  6.— Meul«. 


Sullftroup  '.—Mine 


lS79-ISSe... 

1878-79 

lS7e-80 

ltWO-81 

18Ki-83!'!!! 

1«S»-M 

1884-84 

1885-86 


ISdS-BO.... 

1891-92!!!! 
1892-93.... 
1893-W.... 
1894-95.... 
1895-K.... 
189S-0T.... 
1897-98.... 
WJ8-99.... 

I9(»-l«0l!I 


OmU 

121.97 

100.00 

16.56 

l« 

*?5? 

4.83' 

««. 

84 

1.49 

4.18 

31 

'm 

5,18 

17 

4.88 

4.* 

51 

1?' 


H    117.08    t 

a   12.91 

17     15.50    ' 


17.73     ■ 
17!  79 


18. 5« 
is!  54 


.— MANUFACTCBED  PRODUCTS. 


1B79-1889 2.19141.6 


Subgroap  8.  —Iron 


1884-85... 
1888-87!!! 


1S95-W 

1898-97 

1897-98 


7  81.25  . 

t  88.60  . 

i  41. sa  . 

1  38.08    I 


i     S8!l0 
)     82!2S 


,     30!04 
.     27.96 

i     17!72  ' 


I  1.05  18.99. 
•  oB-oi  8.38  34.90 
I    28.80    2.84    20.60 


r--i 


Sobgroup  9.— Minersl  maootacliires. 


!  ill  ■ 


U   . 


APPENDIX  IV. 

EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES,  BY  COUNTRIES. 

[See  oomments,  pp.  566-668.] 
Table  1. — Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel  and  Manufactures  of,   by   Countries.* 


Belgium: 

Iron  and  steel,  mannfactnres  of— 

Machinery  and  steam  engines 

Sewing  machines,  etc 

Another 

Denmark: 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of 

France: 

Machinery  and  steam  engines 

Sewing  machines,  etc 

Another 

German  v: 

Machinery,  etc 

Sewing  machines 

All  other 

Italv: 

Machinery  and  steam  engines 

Another 

Russia  on  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas: 

Iron  and  steel,  etc 

Russia  on  the  Black  Sea: 

Iron  and  steel 

Sweden  and  Norway: 

Iron  and  steel,  etc 

United  Kingdom: 

Builders'  hardware 

Sewing  machines 

Machinery,  n.  e.  s 

Nova  Scotia: 

Iron  and  steel 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  etc.: 

Pig  iron 

Builders'  hardware 

Machinery,  n.  e.  s 

Railroad  rails 

Another 

British  Colimibia: 

Builders*  har  iware 

Machinery 

Another 

Mexico: 

Builders'  hardware 

Machinery,  n.  e.  s 

Sewing  machines 

Stecun  engines,  etc 

All  other 

Cuba: 

Car  wheels 

Castings,  n.  e.  s 

Cutlery 

Locks  and  builders'  hardware 

Machinery,  n.  e.  s 

Nails  and  spikes-^ 

Cut 

Wire,  and  others 

Printing  presses 

RaUroad  oars  or  rails 

Saws  and  tools 

Scales  and  balances 

Sewing  machines 

1  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation,  1900,  Vol. 
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Year  ending  June  30— 


1891. 

1   1896. 

1 

1900. 

f  120, 703 

00,6-26 

174,381 

9242,342 

36.200 

172,605 

$1,723, 670 

40,949 

1,347,634 

50,652 

78,783 

878,107 

314,399 
116,016 
116,242 

359,769 

98.566 

225,809 

3,016,472 
188,392 
794,966 

702,442 
609,750 
337.108 

488,991 
472,203 
633,941 

4.786,409 
1,016,591 
2,306,096 

50.726 
42,106 

50,030 
203,581 

505.621 
1,105.106 

70,964 

228,474 

1,417,475 

33,029 

128,  a45 

497,713 

60,804 

102,031 

1,278,837 

616, 378 

848,493 

2,036,786 

802,494 

645,847 

2,273,289 

2,166,661 

1,329,712 

10,620,060 

196,622 

501,780 

1,478.487 

200,755 
226,610 
673,129 
883,344 
859,704 

248,204 
348  689 

1,292,.327 
18,973 

2,727,700 

853,597 

544.242 

6,224,606 

2,424,786 

10,106,016 

45.831 
102,974 
155,481 

34,749 

47,286 

169,123 

120,829 
706,185 
716,646 

a^l,583 
917,087 
174,546 
431,651 
1,539,710 

348,294 

1,672,685 

132.841 

163,713 

1,390,983 

510.798 
5,619,633 

291.882 
1.204.816 
6.774,969 

26,145 

64,413 

4,436 

174,620 

1,317,266 

11,846 

12,853 

10,497 

160,623 

1,286,473 

12.296 

20,423 

24,599 

126,938 

826,620 

30,694 
9,375 

20,007 

82,249 
107,291 

84,788 
112,319 

26,349 
16,480 
6,677 
121,662 
97,369 
27,042 
16, 114 

67,771 
40.160 
11,468 
246.066 
222,417 
30,382 
99,060 

II,  pp.  1033  et  seq. 
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Table  1. — Expobtb  op  Iron  and  Stebl  and  Manufactures  of,  by  Countries — 

Continued. 


Year  cndiug  June  30— 


Cuba-~Ck>ntinued: 
Steam  eiigiii< 

LocomotiyeB 

Stationary  engines 

Boilen  and  parts  of  engines 

Wire 

All  other  iron  and  steel 

Porto  Rico: 

Builders'  hardware 

Machinery,  n.  9.  B 

Bawsand  tools 

Wire 

All  other  manufactures 

Argentina: 

Agricultural  implements- 
Mowers  and  reapers 

Plows  and  cultivators 

All  other 

Iron  and  steel,  etc.— 

Machinery,  n.  e.  s 

Saws  and  tools 

Sewing  machines 

Steam  engines 

All  other 

Brazil: 

Firearms 

Bulldere  hardware 

Machinery,  n.  e.  s 

Saws  and  tools 

Sewing  machines 

Steam  engineft— 

Locomotives 

Another 

Wire 

All  other  iron  and  Steel 

Chile. 

Agricultural  implements 

Iron  and  steel,  etc.— 

Builders*  hardware 

Machinery,  n.  e  s 

Nails  and  spikes 

Sewing  machines 

Steam  engines ^ 

Another 

Colombia. 

Machinery,  n.e.B 

Saws  and  tools 

Sewin^  machines 

Steam  engines 

Wire 

Another 

Ecuador. 

Machinery,  n.e.s 

Saws  and  tools 

SewlUe  machines 

Wire 

Another 

Ouiana,  British 

Guiana,  Dutch 

Guiana,  French 

Peru: 

Machinery,  n.  e.  s 

Sewing  machines 

All  other 

Urusuay: 

Machinery,  n.  e.  s 

Sewing  machines 

Another 

Venezuela: 

Machinery,  n.e.s 

Sewing  machines 

Steam  engines 

Wire 

Another 

China 

Britlah  East  Indies 

Hongkong 

Japan: 

MachlTi6ry 

AU  other  iron  and  steel 


1891. 

1895. 

1900. 

t237.827 

46,766 

181,720 

112,357 

608,013 

1240,633 

80,629 

87,306 

65,992 

501,867 

$76,607 

82,006 

258,519 

162.756 

1,420,637 

11,757 
18,987 
10,764 
29,139 
52,961 

7,491 
56,642 

7,881 
13,476 
60.016 

15,803 

309,610 

18,698 

19,612 

216,697 

75,546 
66.946 
57,567 

817,445 

63.481 

123,625 

1,1M,961 
388,908 
221,880 

70,680 
64,275 
24,420 
6,450 
86,514 

148,712 

119,217 

63,504 

12,767 

126,171 

620,995 

241,517 

184,699 

89,831 

1,662,089 

44,306 

50,627 

489,807 

184,129 

78,898 

66.806 

96,199 

864,361 

197,687 

140,054 

146,206 
66,309 
299,008 
231,487 
135,622 

818,652 

214,909 

10, 7W 

362.070 

1,648,768 

42,966 

116,920 

254,292 

151,941 
108,981 
801,932 
488,976 

184,916 

134,421 

89,332 

79,962 

288.060 

66.256 

17,079 

188,662 

318.181 

68,896 
141,326 
96,816 
21,894 
69.491 
142,888 

27,810 

128,087 

140.488 

21.010 

47,756 

290,785 

181,895 
69.660 

120,248 
16,756 
48,666 

208,478 

86,547 
86.095 
89,924 
14,647 
76,791 
140,646 

113,406 
82,760 
13,728 
16,212 
47,082 

311,317 

27,606 
19,688 
16.171 
18,998 
46,937 
29,266 
4,792 
2.  (MO 

26,986 
18,849 
11,492 
40,180 
29,206 
89,428 
8,726 
2,439 

71.948 
60.756 
86,693 
64,240 
78.672 
123,240 
31.116 
4,288 

122,076 

36,105 

218,869 

31,997 

8.609 

66,991 

196,415 

69,424 

239,672 

31,870 

5,686 

60,847 

18.586 
13, 317 
49,849 

81,332 

17, 191 

191,968 

168,460 
76.681 
26,849 
96.984 
380,869 
248,608 
41,634 
60,872 

114,966 

46,248 

40,469 

111.841 

202,548 

118,014 

68,689 

71,441 

49,670 

13,864 

13,801 

37,649 

112,310 

1.049,232 

1,502,696 

881,126 

104,261 
126,707 

97,472 
821,171 

1.061.224 
4,896,981 
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Tablb  1.— Expoim  op  Iron  and  Steel  and  Manufactuebb  of,  by  Countrii 

Continxtdd. 


RqmIa,  Asiatic 

Turkey  in  Asia 

All  other  countries  in  Asia 

British  Australasia: 

Machinery,  n.  e.  s 

Baws  and  tools 

Sewing  machines 

Wire 

All  other 

French  Oceania 

Hawaii 

Philippine  Islands 

BriUdi  Africa: 

Builders'  hardware 

Machinery 

All  other  Iron  and  steel 

Portuguese  Africa 

Turkey  in  Africa  (Egypt  and  Tripoli) 


Year  ending  June  80— 


1891. 


1. 


100. 166 
4,528 
2.924 

682.877 
866.444 
268.678 

82,846 
898.700 

26.774 

702,890 

8,992 

106,961 

286.686 

144,426 

610 

1,601 


1886. 


$82,099 
7.114 
4,140 

821.196 
814.674 
224.876 
106.799 
970,296 

28.897 
646.614 

18,848 

179,717 

806.907 

264,808 

8.866 

1.886 


1900. 


82.884.946 

108,617 

28,441 

2,806.866 
446,766 
479,889 

1.800.786 

2,868,641 
28.036 

6.066,806 
888.892 

168.109 
786.668 
994.900 
90,119 
109,968 


Tablb  2.— Exports  of  Brbadstuffs  and  CknroN,  by  Countries.* 


Belgium: 

Corn 

Rye 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

Cotton- 
Raw 

Manufactured , 

Denmark: 

Com 

Rye 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

Cotton,  raw 

France. 

Com 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

Cotton,  raw 

Germany - 

Corn , 

Rye 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

Cotton- 
Raw 

Manufactures  of 

Italy: 

Com 

Wheat 

Another 

Cotton,  raw 

Netherlands. 

Com 

Rye 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

All  other 

Cotton,  raw 

Russia  on  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas; 

Com 

Wheat  flour 

Another 

Cotton,  raw 

Norway,  Sweden  : 

Com 

Rye 

wheat 

Wheat  flour 

Cotton,  raw 


8.887 

46,718 

1.709,966 

^  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  II,  pp.  1033  ct  seq. 


Year  ending  June  80— 


1891. 


81,821.178 

77.981 

3,860,664 

686,826 

4.808.460 
46,841 

460,711 


48,680 
67,288 
10,176 

91,668 

12,690.822 

852,086 

27,829,0(8 

2,042,404 

116,664 

296,968 

41,089 

60,401,821 
70,272 

66,600 


466 
9,642,281 

1,002,870 


412,486 

1,864,619 

87,681 

2,160,680 


6,888,870 
8,779 


1896. 


8618,428 


8,047,666 
662,949 

4,436.068 
86,122 

288,110 


402,187 
76.492 
66,226 

806,689 

946,694 

4,17^4 

21,988,218 

1.672,689 


1,622,786 
740,264 

48,078,399 
868,061 

2C,140 


2,099 
9,771,190 

1.208.166 


2.483.068 

2,762,014 

246,987 

764,698 


4,217,668 
9,600 


888,228  I 
40,778 
1,098,688 


1900. 


83.974,562 

283.883 

6,280.917 

281,712 

6,680,808 
60.609 

7,609,637 

49,278 

629,388 

810,889 

1,261,826 

2,108,672 

900,966 

21.488 

27,729,8^ 

18,776,786 

862.892 

6.496,-209 

2,700,688 

68,476,826 
886,688 

110,686 

869,066 

867,998 

17,441,121 

9,656,687 
158,764 
6.871.662 
6.006,492 
8.682,941 
2,818,248 

820,806 

212,990 

28,204 

2,266,026 

808,697 
U4,478 
108,726 


607!  2H 
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Tabus  2.— Exports  of  BBEADflTUFFS  and  Cotton,  by  CJountries— Continued. 


United  Kingdom: 

Corn 

Wheat 

Wheat  floor 

Cotton,  raw 

Manalactares  of~ 

Cloths 

All  other 

Quebec,  Manitoba,  Ontario: 

Com 

Wheat 

Wheat  floor 

Cotton,  raw 

Manofactotes  of 

Mexico: 

Com 

Wheat  floor 

All  other 

Cotton,  raw 

Manofactores  of — 

Cloths 

All  other 

Cuba: 

Com 

Wheat  flour 

Cotton,  manofactores  of— 

Cloth 

Another 


Year  ending  June  80— 


1891. 


$8,l(r7,776 

27,281,400 

38,781.917 

170,868,888 

687,675 
288,480 

2,466,941 
2,549,834 
1,894,939 
2,666,722 
877,130 

889,619 

208,792 

185,225 

1,281,972 

444,829 
158,068 

220,187 
591,886 

55,911 
45,888 


1806. 


18,126,626 

30,463,104 

30,529,897 

104,101,245 

659,444 
259,280 

1,418,747 
2,516,609 
2,515,919 
2.840,982 
1,921,889 

106,272 

171,129 

85,157 

*,  oO^,  299 

889,544 
151,924 

216,602 
1,301,079 

24,394 
48,047 


1900. 


vo4, 990, 028 
44,418,148 
38,173,543 
90,202,651 

499,453 
757,276 

4,206,689 
1,924,517 
153,434 
8,393,827 
2,821,768 

243,968 
147,344 
168,061 
814,281 

470,471 
488,418 

568,990 
2,047,652 

445,010 
167.242 


APPENDIX  V. 

EXPOBTS  BY  CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS. 


Exports  op  LxASixa  PBODUcra  tbom  Pbincipal  Ccstohs  DnrBicm.' 


Y«r  ending  June 

8»- 

IMl. 

1895. 

1900. 

R.w<»(Io>l: 

M.I77 

K,2M 

71,500 

i 
i 

M 

.43 

1 
1 

■JSKiB! 

6,Bi2,aM 

fS.Z 

SISS;K°-::-:::\::::-:":::-:-:::;::;: 

»s^s 

290.712,888 

a«,  900, 990 

Com: 

'si 

8.987,  ns 

'■la 

l.S«S.l&3 

1,764,781 
4,22S,24« 
'7S0,0»4 

18  189  828 

l.a».443 
782,084 
874,  «4 

1.174.3M 

i7,6Ba.M7 

H.M0.7W 

86. 206, 400 

Wb|jtj 

■■as 
"•as 

U^16S,2M 

'3a 

i!  sis!  me 

8,801,478 

4,231,9U 
750,919 
924  870 
9941277 

2,291.483 

N^nifMS.v::::::" :::::::::::::::: :::::::::::::::::: 

•i^S 

lii 

11 

1,461,  SIO 

51,420.27a 

48, 805,669 

"'SiK,..™ 

e.0C7,<Kl 

Si 

1,681,094 
4,36»,n« 

SSPSiSTi'":::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::;:::::::: 

'?:S:g 

M,  706.  nil 

51,661,928 

<  Compltad  fton  StaUnli!*!  Abnnct,  1900,  pp.  Z71-80t. 
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Exports  of  Leading  Products  from  Principal  Customs  Districts — Continued. 


Articles  and  customs  dlstiictai 


Beef,  fresh: 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston  and  Charlestown,  Mass 

NewYork,N.Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Huron,  Mich 

All  others 


Total  fresh  beef 


Hams: 

Baltimore,  Md ". 

Boston  and  Charlestown.  Mass 

NewYork,N.Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Portland  and  Falmouth  Me  . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

All  others 


Total  hams 


Oils: 


Mineral,  crude- 
Delaware 

New  York.N.Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

All  others , 


Total  minerals,  crude 


Naphthi 

Delaware 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 
All  others 


Total  naphthas. 

Illuminating- 
Baltimore,  Md 

Delaware 

New  York, N.Y... 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . 
All  others 


Total  illuminating 


Year  ending  June  80— 


1891. 


1687,470 

4,21^7,076 

9,2{»,266 

860,985 

61.638 

211,666 


15,822,064 


540,202 
2,803,268 
8,922,731 

668,799 
446 

124,978 

295,260 


8,246,686 


3,224,736 

2,622,317 

129,399 


857,666 

126,704 

8,686 


993,066 


739,406 


29,069,604 
8,480,211 
1,982,081 


40,221,201 


1895. 


$412,861 

7,609,069 

8,296,807 

608,066 


6,587 


16,832,860 


286,249 
6,626,402 
3,918,^3 

687,784 
787 

386,166 

867,667 


10,960,667 


1,688,047 

258,666 

3,194,068 

26,945 


5,876,462  I   5,161,710 


46,478 
498,019 
864,422 

18,074 


910,988 


2,108,124 

1,628,785 

23,944,617 

6,549,202 

676,016 


34,706,844 


1900. 


$1,100,660 

10,967,442 

14,627,194 

821,997 

888,516 

1,268,182 


29,643,830 


1,'979,796 
7,977,609 
4,721,814 
1,866,846 
1,098,600 
1,470,668 
1,316,634 


20,416,867 


4,664,200 

349,440 

2,834,348 

16,174 


7,364,162 


181,966 

1,863,816 

499,674 

81,847 


2,016,802 


2,819,474 

829.888 

88,987,237 

12,687,702 

806,815 


66,979,666 
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Induiirial  combinatioMj  capiializatUm^ 


Name  of  oombfziAticm. 


I 


I 


Capitalisation. 


'  Nam-  '  AmcmntB  autbotised  by 
'berofj  charter. 

Date  of  organization,  plants; ; 

;    con-  j  i 

trolled.     _      -       I 


Bonds. 


Stock. 


Total  forall  groups •  2. 2051270, 127, 250«, 387,411, 950 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  prodacts,  total , 


»48»    25.949,(m      952,850.000 


Alabama  Consolidated  Coal  and  Iron  Co Juljl9,lB99 

American  Axe  and  Tool  Co December  1, 1889 — 

American  Bridge  Co April  14,1900 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Mfg.  Co Augnst  21, 1899 

^Imerican  Ordnance  Co December  31, 1895.. 

American  Radiator  Co February  10, 1899... 

American  Sheet  Steel  Co '  Maroh  28,1900 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co.  of  New  Jeney .-  January  18, 1899 

American  Steel  Casting  Co •  February  23, 1894 .. . 

American  Steel  Hoop  Co April  14,1899 


American  Tin  Plate  Co December  15, 1898. 

American  Wood  Working  Machine  Co.  • Noyember  20, 1897 

Atlas  Tack  Co June  L1891< 


Central  Foundry  Co. 
Continental  Gin  Co  . 


Empire  Steel  and  Iron  Co 

Feaeral  Steel  Co - 

Herring- Hall-Marvin  Co . 
International  Heater  Co  . 
International  Power  Co . . 


International  Steam  Pump  Co 

National  Enameling  and  Stamping  Co. 

National  Malleable  Castings  Co 

National  Saw  Co 

National  Shear  Co 


National  Steel  Co 

National  Tube  Co 

NUes-BementrPond  Co 

Ohio  Tool  Co., of  Auburn,  N.  Y 
Otis  Elevator  Co 


Pittsburg  Stove  and  Range  Co 
Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Co  . . . 

Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co 

Standard  Chain  Co 

Steel  Tired  Wheel  Co 


Susquehanna  Iron  and  Steel  Co 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Co 

United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  and  Foundry 
Co. 

Virginia  Iron,  Coal,  and  Coke  Co 

Wheeling  Steel  ana  Iron  Co 


July  15,1899 
November  27, 1899 

March  14, 1899 

September  9, 1898 . 

June,  1892* 

July  1,1896 

January  14, 1S99 .. 

March  24, 1899.... 
January  29, 1899  . . 
January  30, 1891  . . 

May  23, 1800 

May  28,1896' 


February  25, 1899.. 

June  16,1899 

August  11, 1899 

September  12, 1896 . 
November  28, 1896 . 

September  1,1899.. 

May  8, 1899 

February  9,1900... 
February  2,1900... 
January  26, 1897  ... 

Jime,1899 , 

February  8, 1899 ... 
March  13, 1899 


January  2, 1899 
April  16, 1892.. 


4. 

6. 

24. 

5. 

2. 

9. 
29. 
42. 

6 

15. 
1 
65. 

8 

4 
14 

6 

10 
17 

2 

2 

2 

6 

10 

4 

4 
8 

22 
26 

4 
2 


490,000; 


8 
85 
14 
U 

51 


5 
17 

21 

71 


2,000.066! 
1.250.000< 
4,000, 
750. 


),oooj 


225,000 


4,434,000 


700,000 


1,500,000 

10,000,000 
600,000 


5,000.000 

2,000,000 

70,000,000 

20,000,000 

2,500,000 

10,000,000 
53,000,000 
90,000,000 
4,200,000 
33,000.000 

50,000.000 

4,000,000 

700,000 

14,000.000 
8.000.000 

5,000,000 
200,000,000 

8,300,000 
1,800,000 
8.000,000 

27.600.000 

90,000,000 

8,000.000 

1,000.000 

8,000,000 

59.000,000 

80,000,000 

8,000,000 

350,000 

11,000,000 

2,000,000 

55,000,000 

15.000,000 

8,000,000 

4,000,000 

1.500,000 
25,000.000 
80,000,000 

10,000,000 

5,ooo,o6q1 


»  The  number  of  plants  reported  in  this  table  does  not  agree  with  the  number  reported  in  Tables  1 
and  2,  because  in  a  number  of  instances  combinations  operate  plants  engaged  in  dftHerent  industries. 
In  preparing  this  list  the  name  of  the  combination  has  been  placed  in  the  group  of  industries  to  which 
it  would  be  assigned  according  to  its  product  of  chief  value.  The  number  also  includes  174  plants 
reported  as  idle  during  the  census  year. 

B  Declined  to  furnish  information. 

«  Went  into  recelverahip  in  1899. 

II20 
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and  dividends  paid  {from  census  of  1900). 


Capitalization— Continued. 

Di 

AmouniH  issued. 

vidends  paid  during  census  year. 

Bonds. 

Stock. 

Rate. 

Total. 

On  pre- 
ferred 
stock. 

On  com- 

Total. 

Preferred. 

Common. 

On  pre- 
ferred. 

On  com- 
mon. 

mon 
stock. 

•216,412,759 

12,868.788,109 

11.066,525,963 

$1,802,262,146 

20,614,000 

768,806,296 

349,763,485 

414,042.810 

4,944,800 
1,986.250 
61,055,600 
4,700.000 
2.491.300 

2,463,200 

2,481,600 
1.936,250 
30,527,800 
1,700,000 
1,491,300 

4,898,000 
24,500,000 
50,000,000 

2,211,100 
19,000,000 

28,000,000 

1,685.000 

700,000 

7,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,281,400 

46,48-1,300 

1,500.000 

548,900 

7,400,000 

5,000,000 

14,088,100 

3,000.000 

400,000 

7  p.c. 

None. 

5  p.c. 
None. 

7p.c.. 
None. 
7  p.c. 
7  p.c. 
7  p.c. 

7p.c.. 
None . 

None . 

6  p.c. 
6  p.c. 
None . 

None . . 

$172,424 

$172,424 

80,627,800 
8,000,000 
i.nno.ooo 

None . . 

20  p.c. 
None .  - 

465,000 

125,000 

$340,000 

7,893,000        soonono 

None . . 
None . . 

210,000 

210,000 

49,000,000 

90,000,000 

3,406.800 

33,000,000 

46,825,000 

8,445,000 

700,000 

14,000,000 
2,000,000 

4,649,600 
99,745,200 
3,800,000 
1.096,800 
8,000,000 

13,860,000 

21,696,700 

8,000,000 

1,000,000 

24,500,000 

40,000,000 

1,195,700 

14,000,000 

18,325.000 
1,760,000 

5  p.c... 

6  p.c... 
None . . 

None . . 
None . . 

4,060,000 
216,365 
980,000 

1,282,750 

2,800,000 

83,699 

980,000 

1,282,760 

1,250,000 
132,666 

490.000 

1,282,000 

282,000 

4,000,000 

None . . 

. 

7,000,000 

None . . 

None . . 

2,368,100 

58,260,900 

1,800,000 

551,900 

600,000 

8,  aw,  000 
7,658,600 

None . . 
3}  p.c. 
None . . 

142,086 
4.938,815 

142,086 
3,195,654 

1,743,161 

'225,000 

6  p.c. 

6  p.c. 

7  p.c. 

4  p.c. 

None . . 

None . . 
None . . 
None .. 

360,000 

581.000 
586,102 

860,000 

531,000 
586,102 

600,000 

None . . 

24,000 

24,000 

2,811,000 

59,000.000 

80.000,000 

7,000,000 

360,000 

10,860,100 

1,991,160 

48,204,000 

13,150,500 

2,268.600 

3,346,800 

1,500,000 

27,000,000 

40,000,000 

2,000,000 

82,000,000 
40,000,000 

5,000,000 
350,000 

6,850,100 

996.650 

27,352,000 

8,150,500 

1,267,200 

1,902,500 

1.600,000 

7  p.c. 
7  p.c. 
6  p.c. 

6  p.c. 

7p.c. 
7p.c. 
3ip.c 
None . 

None . . 
NoneK . 
None . . 
None . . 

1,890,000 

2,800,000 

120,000 

1,890,000 

2,800,000 
120.000 

4,566,666 

994,500 

20,852,000 

5,000,000 

1,001,400 

1,444,300 

None .. 

None . . 
None . . 
None . . 
None . . 

270,000 

52,500 

1,459,640 

175,000 

270.000 

52,500 

1,459,640 

175,000 

608,000 

Sd  c 

»n  P           inn  4f\A 

43.829 

""687"25i 
437,600 

57  075 

1  18  p.c. 

6  D.  C         Ann 

270.000 

1,249,085 

487,600 

270  000 

18.261.495 

9,331,385 

711  784 

1,500,000 

8,940,000 
676,000 

25,000,000 

8,970,000 
2,678,700 

12,500,000         12,500,000 
1          8.970.000 

8ip.c 
Hp.'c.h 

None .. 
None . . 

2,678,700 

1          '      '     - 

199,384 

i99,'834 

d Reorganized  July  18, 1900. 

•Reorganized  as  uerring-Hall-Marvin  Safe  Co.,  August  2, 1900. 
'Went  into  bankruptcy  during  census  year  and  is  now  out  of  existence. 

(  A  reserve  fund  of  $2,400,000,  equal  to  a  6  per  cent  dividend  on  the  common  stock,  was  set  aside  out 
of  tbe  profits  of  that  year,  and  cash  for  the  same  was  on  deposit  in  banks  on  June  80. 1900. 
^  Also  a  10  per  cent  stock  dividend  ol  $245,200. 
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FINAL   REPOBT   OF   INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION. 


Industrial  combinations^  capUaluaiionj 


Name  of  coinbination. 


Chicago  ConaoIldAted  Brewing  and  MaltinR 
Co. 


Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Brewing  Co. 
Connecticut  Breweries  Co.,  Ltd 


Consumers  Brewing  Co.  •. 
Erie  Brewing  Co. 


Evansvllle  Brewing  Ass'n 

Indianapolis  Brewing  Co.  <> 

KentucKV  Distilleries  and  Warehouse  Co 

Maryland  Brewing  Co 

New  Orleans  Brewing  Co 


New  York  and  Kentucky  Co 

Paterson  Brewing  and  Malting  Co 
Pennsylvania  Central  Brewing  Co. 
Pittsburg  Brewing  Co 


Date  of  organization. 


June,  1890 


June?,  1886 

1890 

October  26, 1896. 
March  20,1899.. 


March,  18M. 


February  3. 1899 . . 
December  23, 1898. 
October  6, 1899. . . . 


January  25, 1900 . , 

July  1,1899 

August  23, 1897  . . 
February  4, 1899 . 


St.  Louis  Brewing  Aas'n..  I  June  1, 1889. 


San  Francisco  Breweries,  Ltd j  April  80, 1899 

Seattle  Brewing  and  Malting  Co |  18»S 

Springfield  Breweries,  Ltd I  June  1, 1890. . 

Springfield  Breweries  Co i  April  19, 1899 


Standard  Distilling  and  Distributing  Co i  June  27, 1898 

United  Breweries  Co ,  Augusts,  1898... 

United  States  Brewing  Co.,  Ltd 1889 

United  States  Brewing  Co i  September  1, 1890 


Num- 
ber of 
plants 
con- 
trolled. 


Vehicles  for  land  transportation,  total . 


American  Bicycle  Co 

American  Car  and  Foundry  Co. 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Co 

Pullman  Co.,  The 

Standard  Wheel  Co 

Southern  Car  and  Foundry  Co . 


Tobacco,  total 


American  Snuff  Co 

American  Tobacco  Co 

Continental  Tobacco  Co 

Havana- American  Co.,  The 


Textiles,  total 


American  Felt  Co 

American  Grass  Twine  Go. 

American  Thread  Co 

American  Woolen  Co 


May  12, 1899 

February  20, 1899 
January  12, 1899  . 
December,  1899 . . 
August  20, 1892. . . 
June  1,1899 


March  12, 1900 

January  21,1890  .. 
November  28, 1898 
November  9, 1899 . 


February  9, 1899 

June  8, 1899 

March  10, 1898  . . 
March  29, 1899  .. 


Mt.  Vernon-Woodberry  Cotton  Duck  Co August  29, 1899 

New  England  Cotton  Yam  Co <  July  15,1899 

Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Co N(»vember  1, 1895  . 

United  States  Finishing  Co July  1,1899 


Leather  and  its  finished  products,  total. 


American  Hide  and  Leather  Co !  August  29, 1899. 

Elk  Tanning  Co ,  April  17,1893... 


Penn  Tanning  Co i  Aprill3,1893. 

Union  Tanning  Co ,  April  17, 1898. 


United  States  Leather  Co i  February  26, 1898 . . . 

•  In  hands  of  receivers  since  April  1, 1900. 

^  This  company  declined  to  furninh  the  information,  stating  that 
owners  being  the  Indianapoli.s  •  rewers.  Limited,  London,  and  as 
misleading,  they  preferred  to  make  no  report. 


9 
2 
5 
4 

2 

8 

50 

16 

4 

3 

6 

12 

18 

11 

6 
3 
2 
3 

10 

12 

5 

6 
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Capitalization 


Amounts  authorized  by 
charter. 


Bonds. 


35 
17 
4 
5 
6 
5 

0  41 


9 

15 

9 

8 

«72 


5 

3 

10 

30 

7 
9 
5 
3 

-^108 


13,166,000 
6,000,000 


1,900,000 
1,000,000 

500,000 


5,000,000 

7,500,000 

300,000 


Stock. 


15,000,000 

6,000,000 

700,000 

3,800,000 

1,500,000 

400,000 


32,000,000 
6,500.000 
2,790,000 


3,000,000 
2,800,000 
6,500,000 
5,250,000 

2,425,000 


145,500 
1,150,000 


3,500,000 
2,000,000 
3,500,000 

10,800,000 


10,000,000 


300,000 


39,260,000 


500,000 


2,000.000 
3,000,000 
5,600,000 
13,000,000 
5,250,000' 

1,028,300 

1,000,000 

609,250 

L  875,000 

24,000,000- 
5,600,0001 
3,500,0001 
5,000,000 

193,000,000 


30,000,000 
60,000,000 
26,000,0001 
74.000,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 

205,000,000 


25,000,000 

70,000,000 

100.000,000 

10,000,000 

133.000,000 


6,000,000 


14,000,000 
6,600,000 

10,500,000 
1,750.000 

20,000(000 


30 
23 

14 

18 

23 


10,000,000 


5,000,000 
15,000,000 
12.000.000 
65.000.000 

9,500,000 
11,500,000 
12,000,000 

3,000,000 

i99,000,000 


10.000,0001 


35,000,000 
12,500,0001 

13,500,000 
10.000,000 

128,000,000 


their  capital  was  nominal,  the  real 
the  statement,  if  given,  would  be 
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and  dividends  paid — Continued. 


Capitalization— Continued . 


Amounts  issued. 


BondR. 


912,725,900 


S00,000 
1,187,300 


Stock. 


Total. 


9277,618,900 


Preferred. 


$117,837,600  9160,280,700 


1,000,000 
4,0ai,600 


6,004,000 
9,294,000 


3,000,000 


2,304,000 


3,040,000 


960,000 
8.565,000 


1,000,000 

600,000 
3,900,000 


1,261,000 
1,804,000 

66,629,142 


4,000,000 
1,896,560 


1,948,000 


19,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,841,700 
9,000,000 
2,993,100 

125,000 

73,936,000 

2,780,500 


1.725,000 

360.000 

410,000 

36,646,600 

68,028,700 

8.187,000 

20,000,000 

2,850,000 
4,850,000 
20,000,000 
8,000,000 
5,000,000 
8,894,700 

278,357,295 


83,677,900 

80,^35,700 

83.500,000 

8,319,700 

5,925,000 

2,924,845 
3,000,000 

15,427,900 
8,635,860 

12,000,000 

8,516,900 
97,246,600 

4,846,900 
24,000,000 

208,505,600 


75,000,000 
6,000,000 
2,271,500 

54.800.000 
4,000.000 

600.000 
15.052,200 

2,000,000 
29,809,400 
10,000,000 

3,972,500 

193,301,158 


2.650,000 

28,940.000 

35,000,000 

3,162,700 

2,000.000 


4,000,000 
1,000,000 


3,000,000 
993,100 


36,968.000 


410.000 

12,619,800 

23,792,700 

1,820,000 

10,000,000 

900,000 
2,425,000 
10,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,000.000 
4,909.500 

78,151,084 


17,044,900 
10,198,600 
16,760,000 


1,364,584 
2,000,000 
8,260,000 


5,000,000 

4,066,200 

•300 

1,466.500 

12,000,000 

50,315,500 


27,400,000 


5,107,500 

1,000,000 

14,904,000 


1,904,000 
62,608,169 


14,440.000 
7,000,000 


Common. 


15,000,000 
1,000.000 
8,341,700 
6,000,000 
2,000,000 

125,000 

36,968,000 

2,780,600 


1,725,000 
850,000 


24,027,800 

29,236,000 

1,867,000 

10,000,000 

1,960,000 
2,425,000 
10,000,000 
5,000,000 
8,000,000 
3,485.200 

200,206,211 


16,533,000 

20,287,100 

16,750,000 

3,319,700 

5,925,000 

1.560,261 
1,000,000 
7,167,900 
3.635,850 
7,000,000 

4,450,700 
97,246,300 

3,380,400 
12,000,000 

153,190,100 


75,000,000 
6,000,000 
2,271,500 

27,400,000 
4,000,000 

600,000 

9,944,700 

1,000.000 

14.905,400 

10,000.000 

2,068,500 

180,797,989 


Dividends  paid  during  census  year. 


Rate. 


On  pre- 
ferred. 


On  com- 
mon. 


Total. 


6p.c., 
8  P.O., 


6p.c.. 
None 


7p.c.. 


None , 
7p.c.. 
7i).c., 
None . 
None 

None , 
8p.  c. 
6j).c., 
None. 
None. 
None . 


None . 
None . 
8p.c.. 
8ip.c. 
None . 


6p.c... 
9p.c... 
60c.  per 
share 
monthly 
2tp.c. 
7p.c.. 


6p.  c. 
4p.c. 
None 
None 

None 
4p.c. 
None 
None 
None 
None 


6p.c. 
6p.c. 
7p.c. 


7p.c.. 
None. 
6p.c.. 


7p.c., 

4p.c.. 
6p.c.. 
3p.c.. 
8p.c., 


7p.c.. 


11  p.  c. 
8p.c.. 
7p.c.. 


None 


2,650,000 

14,500,000 

28.000,000 

8,162,700 

2.000,0001 


3|p.C. 
None. 


None . . 
4  p.  c . . . 
None .. 
10  p.  c. 
6ip.c.. 

6p.c... 


9240,000 

80,000 

267,836 

690,000 


7,500 

5,914,880 

83,175 


43,125 
24,500 


2,860,628 
2,840,198 


291,000 
600,000 


ep. 
None . 
4  p.  c. . 

Noi 


c... 
one .. 


None . . 
45  p.  c 
None . . 
4p.c... 


8p.c.. 
5p.c.. 
None . 
None . 
4p.c.. 

None . 
None . , 
10  p.  c. 
Ip.c, 
6p.  c... 
None . , 


None . . 
None . . 
None . . 
6,p.  c... 


1,024,740 

1,421,400 

1,172,500 

829,470 

870,318 

189,187 


660.460 
253,860 
265,180 

88,776 

43,471,242 

43,995 

1,199,525 


4,500,000 
225,000 


1,918,000 
160,000 


89,371 

180,000 

1,192,334 

600,000 


On  pre- 
ferred 
stock. 


On  com- 
mon 
stock. 


9240,000 
80,000 


180,000 


2,587,760 


919.006 
1,670,753 


194,000 
600,000 


9267,336 
510,000 


7,500 

8,327,120 

83,175 


43,125 
24.500 


1,441,622 
1,169,440 


97,000 


1,024,740 

611,916 

1,1?2,500 


95,521 


518,078 
"266,"i86 


809,484 


829,470 
870,313 

03,616 


142,382 
253,860 


88,776 

8,13243,463,110 
48,995 
809,525 


1,918,000 


890,000 


4,500,000 
225,000 


160.000 


505,400 
"189*762 


89,371 

80.000, 

1,043,280! 


100,000 
149,  a>i 
6a\ooo 


605,400 


189,762 


<>  Acquired  by  the  National  Starch  Co.,  April,  1900. 

•  During  the  year  the  common  stock  was  Increased  938,560,700,  and  the  preferred  stock  was  decreased 
93.968.400. 
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FINAL   REPOBT   OF   INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION. 


Indugtrial  combinaiionSy  capitalizalUm, 


Name  of  combination. 


Chicago  Consolidated  Brewing  and  Malting 
Co. 

Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Brewing  Co 

Connecticut  Breweries  Co.,  Ltd 

Consumers  Brewing  Co.  • 

Erie  Brewing  Co 


Evansville  Brewing  Ass'n 

Indianapolis  Brewing  Co.  ^ 

Kentucky  Distilleries  and  VVnrehouse  Co 

Maryland  Brewing  Co 

New  Orleans  Brewing  Co 


New  York  and  Kentucky  Co 

Paterson  Brewing  and  Malting  Co 
Pennsylvania  Central  Brewing  Co. 

Pittsburg  Brewing  Co 

St.  Louis  Brewing  Ass'n 


San  Francisco  Breweries,  Ltd . . . 
Seattle  Brewing  and  Malting  Co 

Springfield  Breweries,  Ltd 

Springfield  Breweries  Co 


Date  of  organization. 


June,  1890 


June?.  1898 

1890 

October  26, 1896. 
March  20, 1899.. 


March,  1894. 


February  3, 1899 . . 
December  23. 1898. 
October  6, 1899.... 


January  25, 1900 . 

July  1,1899 

August  23, 1897  . . , 
February  4, 1899 . , 
June  1,1889 , 


Num- 
ber of 
plants 
con- 
trolled. 


April  30, 1899 

1898 

June  1, 1890. . 
April  19, 1899 


Standard  Distilling  and  Distributing  Co. 

United  Breweries  Co 

United  States  Brewing  Co.,  Ltd 

United  States  Brewing  Co 


Vehicles  for  land  transportation,  total, 


American  Bicycle  Co 

American  Car  and  Foundry  Co. 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Co 

Pullman  Co.,  The 

Standard  Wheel  Co 

Southern  C^r  and  Foundry  Co . 


Tobacco,  total 


American  Snuff  Co 

American  Tobacco  Co 

Continental  Tobacco  Co 

Havana- American  Co.,  The 


Textiles,  total 


American  Felt  Co 

American  Grass  Twine  Co. 

American  Thread  Co 

American  Woolen  Co 


June  27, 1898 

August  8, 1898 . . . 

1889 

September  1, 1890 


May  12, 1899 

February  20, 1899 
January  12, 1899  . 
December,  1899 . . 
August  20, 1892. . . 
June  1,1899 


March  12, 1900 .... 
January  21, 1890  . . 
November  28, 1898 
November  9, 1899 . 


February  9, 1899  ... 

June  8, 1899 

March  10, 1898 

March  29, 1899 


Mt.  Vernon- Woodberry  Cotton  Duck  Co I  August  29, 1899. . . 

New  England  Cotton  Yarn  Co July  15, 1899 

Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Co ,  November  1, 1896 

United  States  Finishing  Co ,  J  uly  1 ,  1899 


Leather  and  its  finished  products,  total. 


American  Hide  and  Leather  Co !  August  29, 1899. 

Elk  Tanning  Co i  April  17, 1893. . . 


Penn Tanning  Co Aprill3,1888 

Union  Tanning  Co April  17,1898 

United  States  Leather  Co i  February  25, 1898 . . . 

»In  hands  of  receivers  since  April  1, 1900. 

>>  This  company  declined  to  furnish  the  information,  stating  that 
owners  being  the  Indianapolis  •  rewers,  Limited,  London,  and  as 
misleading,  they  preferred  to  make  no  report. 


9 
2 
5 
4 

2 
8 

50 

16 

4 

3 

6 

12 

18 

11 

6 
3 
2 
8 

10 
12 

5 
6 

•72 


35 
17 
4 
5 
6 
5 

0  41 


9 

15 

9 

8 

0  72 


5 

3 

10 

30 

7 
9 
5 
8 

•^108 


80 
23 

14 
18 

28 


Capitalization 


Amounts  authorized  by 
charter. 


Bonds. 


93,166,000 
6,000,000 


1,900,000 
1,000,000 

500,000 


5,000,000 

7,500,000 

300,000 


3,000,000 
2,800,000 
6,500,000 
5.250,000 

2,425,000 


145,500 
1,150,000 


Stock. 


95,000,000 

6,000,000 

700,0001 

3,800,000 

1,500,000 

400,000 


8,500,000 
2,000,000 
3,500,000 

10,300,000 


10,000,000 


300,000 


39,250,000 


500,000 


6,000,000 


14,000,000 
6,500,000 

10,500,000 
1,760,000 

20,000(000 


10,000,000 


10,000,0001 


32,000,000 
6,500,000 
2,790,0001 

2,000,< 
3,000,0001 

5,eoo,r 

13.000,1 
5,250,0001 

1,023,300' 

1,000,0001 

509.250^ 

l.ST^OOOf 

24.000,000 
5,600,000 
3,500,000 
5,000,000 

193,000,000 


90,000,000 
60,000.000 
25,000,000 
74.000,000 
1,000,000 
3,000.000 

205,000,000 


25.000,000 

70,000,000 

100,000,000 

10,000,000 

133,000,000 


5,000.000 
15,000.000 
12,000,000 
65.000,000 

9,500,000 
11,500,000 
12,000,000 

3,000,000 

199,000.000 


35,000.000 
12,500,000 

13,500,000 
10,000.000 

128,000,00o' 


their  capital  was  nominal,  the  real 
the  statement,  if  given,  would  be 
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and  dividends  paid — Continued. 


Capitalization— Continued. 

Amounts  issued. 

Dividends  paid  during  census  year. 

Stock. 

Rate. 

Total. 

On  pre- 
ferred 
stock. 

On  com- 

BondH. 

Total. 

Preferred. 

Common. 

On  pre- 
ferred. 

On  com- 
mon. 

mon 
stock. 

W2, 461, 217 

S130,006,500 

848,115,500 

$81,801,000 

2.284.000         R.TJRfian 

3,775,600 

6,000,000 

9,991,100 

17,442,800 

27,931,500 

16,000.000 

760,000 

51,364,308 

None . 
6  p.c. 

7p.  c. 

None . . 

657,000 

17,000,000 

» 18, 102, 117 

7,418,100 

6,000,000 
20,949,900 
39,849.500 
27,931,500 
27,000,000 

4,500,000 

63,896,868 

3  p.c... 
None .. 

S180,000 

1180,000 

10,958,800 
22,406,700 

None.. 
None . . 

1,344,402 

11,344,402 

11,000,000 
3,750,000 

12,532,560 

None . . 

770,000 
262,600 

770,000 
262,500 

-2,000,000 
5,567,600 

7p.  c    None.- 

499,550 

7,582,700 

16,315,808 

2,100,000 

7,901,000 

4,602,500 
1,846,250 
1,089,550 
2,317,900 
10.000,000 

103,500 
3,000,000 

240.000 
4.148,100 
2,250,000 

39,534,400 

499,550 

7,682,700 

12,315,808 

1,500,000 

4,350,600 

3,000,000 
1,646,250 

7  p.c 
6  p.c. 
None. 

4  p.c. 

7D.C. 

32ip.c 
None . . 

162,353 

162,353 

1,548,500 

4,000,000 

600,000 

3.560,500 

1,502,500 
200,000 
589,550 

None . . 
None . . 
None .. 

103,067 
18,000 

108,067 
18,000 

1,500,000 

None . . 
4  p.c... 
None  .. 
None  .. 

60,100 
78,780 
29,277 

60,100 
14,000 
29.277 

64,780 

600,000  7t».c-. 

2,000.000 
10,000 

13,000 

2,317,900 
9,850,000 

103,500 

1,750.000 

240,000 

None  . 
12  p.c. 

None  . 

150,000 

6  p.c... 

6  p.c... 
None  .. 

609,000 
6,210 

18,000 

591,000 
6,210 

1,250,000 

None  .. 

690,000 

3,468.100   Nonp    1 

None  .. 

496,000 
275.000 

2,250,000 
29,606,600 

None  .. 

10,027,800 

8,856,100 

1,500,000 

14,750,000 

6,000,000 

4,177,300 

500,000 

1,651,000 

2,100,000 

238,367,700 

8,977,800 

4,878,800 

1,600.000 

14,750,000 

2,000,000 

4,177,300 

None  . 

8  p.c. 

None  . 
7  p.c. 
None  . 

None  .. 

6p.c.. 
10  p.c. 
None  . . 

6  p.c... 

90,000 

1,475,000 

820,000 

208,820 

90,000 

1,475,000 

4,000,000 

320,000 

208,820 

666,666 

660,000 
900,000 

99,894,600 

275,000 

1,001,000 
1,200,000 

188,978,100 

None . . 
None  .. 

34,125        34,125 

332,000 

i 

1,800,000 

2,455,200 

35,249,100 

15,500,000 

8,750,000 

2,678,000 

430,000 

4,000,000 

16,000,000 

6,744,600 

4,800,000 
10,000,000 
64,000,000 
22,765,200 
47,191,500 

1,009,100 

1,000,000 

800,000 

2,455,200 

22,921,900 

7,600,000 

1       1,250,000 

1,405,800 

215,000 

2,000,000 

16,000,000 

4.999,600 

2,400,000 

5,500,000 

82,000,000 

15,140,800 

23,666,000 

618,800 

8p.c.. 

6p.c.. 

7p.c-- 

(3  p.  c. 
on  Ist 
p  re- 

If  erred 

3Jp.c 
31  p.  c 
6  D.  c. 

None . . 
7p.c.. 
4  p.c... 
None  . . 

None . . 

None  . . 
None  .. 

80,000         80.000 

171,814 
1,246,001 

' 

171,814 

12,327,200 
7,900,000 

flat  1,260,000 
\2d   1,250,000 

1,267,200 

215,000 

2,000,000 

558.120 

687.881 

553, 000       553. 000 

37,500 

44.352 

7,525 

200,000 

37,500 

44,852 

7,525 

120,000 

« 

80,000 

w  p^.  v..        -   ^. 

1  None  -  - 

1,745,000 

2,400,000 
4,500,000 

82,000,000 
7,624,400 

23,525,600 
890,800 

None  . 

7  p.c. 
7p.c  . 

7  D.  c 

None  .. 

10  p.c. 
None  . . 

369,000 
315,000 

1,680,000 
607,624 

2,592,020 
46,876 

152,000 
815,000 

1,680,000 
607,624 

1,882,040 
46,876 

217,000 

7p.c..    None.. 

8  D.  c        a  T»  n 

709,980 

332,000 

12  p.c 

None  . . 

1 

*  Latest  reorganization. 

•  Acquired  by  tlie  American  Pipe  Company. 

'The  number  of  plants  reportea  In  this  table  does  not  agree  with  the  number  reported  in  Tables  1 
and  2,  because  in  a  number  of  instances  combinations  operate  plants  engaged  in  different  industries. 
In  preparing  this  list  the  name  of  the  combination  has  been  placed  in  the  group  of  industries  to  which 
it  would  be  assigned  according  to  its  product  of  chief  value.  The  number  also  indicates  174  plants 
reported  as  idle  during  the  census  year. 

R  Merged  with  the  American  Ice  Company. 
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FINAL   REPORT   OF   INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION. 


Indiufirial  combinatiorUf  capiiaUzation, 


Name  of  combination. 


Capitalization. 


Date  of  organization, 


Paper  and  printing,  total . 


Num- 
ber of 
plants 
con- 
trolled. 


Amounts  authorized  by 
charter. 


American  Lithographic  Ck) <  January  1, 1896. . . 

American  Straw  Board  Co ;  May  29, 1889 

American  Writing  Paper  Co j  July  25, 1899 

International  Paper  Co i  January  81, 1898. . 

National  Wall  Paper  Co June,1892 

Union  Bag  and  Paper  Co Februarj' 27, 1899 

United  States  Envelope  Co '  June,1898 


Clay,  glass,  and  stone  products,  total . 


American  Cement  Co 

American  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.«. 

American  Window  Glass  Co 

Baltimore  Brick  Co 

Illinois  Brick  Co 


March  11, 1890... 
March  1,1900.... 

.Fuly31,1899 

June  23, 1899 

Febniary  13, 1900 


International  Pulp  Co 

Macbeth-Evans  01a.ss  Co  . . 
National  Fire  Proofing  Co. 

National  Glaw  Co 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co. . . 


Suburban  Brick  Co 

Trenton  Potteries  Co 

United  States  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.  •. 

United  States  Glass  Co 

Western  Stone  Co 


March,  1893 

July  7,1899 

December  20, 1899  . . 
November  1,1899... 
April  1,1895* , 

December  29, 1898  . . 

May  27.1892 

December  26, 1899  . . 
February  12, 1891... 
September  16,1889.. 


Lumber  and  its  remanufactures,  total. 


American  School  Furniture  Co. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

Diamond  Match  Co 

Hey  wood  Bros.  &  Wakefield  Co. 


March  13.1899... 
January  30, 1884  . 
February  13, 1889 
March  16, 1897... 


National  Casket  Co 

National  Cooperage  and  Wooden  ware  Co . . , 

United  States  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Co 

Yellow  Pine  Co 


July  1,1890 

October  21, 1899. . . 

July  31,1899 

November  12, 1891 


Miscellaneous  industries,  total 

American  Glue  Co 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co 

American  Ice  Co 

American  Shipbuilding  Co 


July  7, 1894... 
April  21, 1898.. 
March  11. 1899 
March  16, 1899 


American  Soda  Fountain  Co 


Central  Fireworks  Co 

Commonwealth  Roofing  Co 

Consolidated  Ice  Co  c 

Consolidated  Railway  Electric  Lighting  and 

Equipment  Co. 
Electric  Boat  Co 


General  AristoCo 

National  Carbon  Co 

Pittsburg  Coal  Co 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. 

United  States  Rubber  Co 

United  States  Whip  Co 


February  4, 1891 


June  8,1896.... 

June  6, 1899 

April  1,1899... 
January  6, 1900. 


February  7, 1899 


August  4,1899 

January  16, 1899. . . 
September  1, 1899 . 
March  26. 1899  ... 
March80,1892  ... 
December  29, 1892. 


I 


Bonds. 


119 


1 

17 
25 
32 
18 
17 

9 

208 


3 
28 
39 
28 
36 

1 
7 
5 


$41,250,000 


I 
5 

«!■ 

13. 


'59 


17l 
2', 
9'. 


T 


I 
3 

'97 


6 

3 

7 

11 


6 
6 
7 
3 

3 

5 
5 
5 
14 
5 
4 


3,000,000 

1,250,000 

17,000,000 

10,000,000 

8,000,000 


2,000,000 
9,200,000 


Stock. 


tl42,000,000 


4,000,000 
6,000,000 
25,000,000 
45,000,000 
30,000,000 
27,000,000 
5,000,000 

72,490,000 


2,500,000 

'i,'566,666 


19      2,000,000 
10,      2,500,000 


50,000 


660,000 
1,800,000 


1,500,000 


300,000 
800,000 


500,000 

10,000.000 

17,000,000 

2,100,000 

9.000,000 

5.000,000 
2.200,000 
2,000,000 
4,000,000 
10,000,000 

200,000 
8,000,000 

240,000 
5,000,000 
2,250,000 

43,500.000 


10,000,000 
1,500.000 

15,000,000 
6.000,000 

6,000,000 

500,000 

2.000,000 

2.500,000 

293.250,000 


1,800,000 

2,500.000 

40.000,000 

30.000.000 


3,750. 


"1 


8.500,000 

500.000' 

4.000,000 

16,000,0001 


800,000 


10,000,0001 

5.000.000^ 
10.000.000. 
64,000,000 
50,000,000; 
50.000,000^ 

2,200,0001 


•The  number  of  plants  reported  in  this  table  does  not  agree  with  the  number  reported  in  Tables 
1  and  2,  because  in  a  number  of  instances  combinations  operate  plants  engaged  in  different  industries. 
In  preTi«iring  this  list  the  name  of  the  combination  has  been  placed  in  the  group  of  industries  to  which 
it  would  be  assigned  according  to  its  product  of  chief  value.  The  number  also  Includes  174  plants 
reported  as  idle  during  the  census  year. 

>>  Of  this  amount,  S3,236,500  is  for  divisional  mortgage  bonds,  assumed  at  time  of  incorporation  for 
prior  mortgages. 

•  Acquired  oy  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company. 
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and  dividends  paid — Continued. 


Capitalization— Continued. 


Amounts  issued. 


Stock. 


BondM. 


Total. 


942.461.217!  9130,006,500 


2,284,000 

667,000 

17,000,000 

>»  18, 102, 117 

7,418,100 


'2,000,000 
5,567,500 


1,548,600 
],' 566,066 


2,000,000 
10,000 

13,000 


496,000 
276,000 


275,000 


332,000 


3,775,600 
6,000,000 
20,949,900 
39;  849, 600 
27,931,500 
27,000,000 
4,500,000 

63,896,868 


499,560 

7,582,700 

16,815,808 

2,100,000 

7,901,000 

4,502,600 
1,846,250 
1,089,550 
2,317,900 
10,000,000 

108,500 
3,000,000 

240,000 
4.148,100 
2,250,000 

39,534,400 


8,856,100 

1,500.000 

14,750,000 

6,000,000 

4,177.800 

600,000 

1,651,000 

2,100,000 

238,367,700 


1,800,000 

2,455,200 

35,249,100 

15,500,000 

3,750,000 


332.0001 


2,673,000 

430,000 

4,000,000 

16,000,000 

6,744,600 

4,800,000 
10,000,000 
64.000,000 
22,765,200 
47,191,500 

1,009,100 


Preferred.    1    Common. 


948,115,500 


10,958,800 
22,406,700 


11,000,0001 
3,750,000 

12,532,660 


4,000,000 

600,000 

3,560,600 

1,602,600 
200,000 
589,560 


150,000 


1,250,000 


690,000 


10,027,800 


8,977,800 


4,000,000 


600,000> 
660,000 
900,000 

99,894,600 


^ 


1,000,000 

"i2" 327,266 

7,900,000 

St  1,260,000 
2d  1,250,000 


1,207,200 

215,000 

2,000,000 


1,746,000 

2,400.000 
4,500,000 

82,000,000 
7,624,400 

28,525,500 
890,800 


} 


981,891,000 


3,775,600 

6,000,000 

9,991,100 

17,442,800 

27,931,500 

16,000.000 

750,000 

51,364,808 


Dividends  paid  during  census  year. 


Rate. 


On  pre-,  On  com- 
ferred.     mon. 


None . 
6p.c.. 


7p.c.. 
7p.c.. 


499,560 

7,582,700 

12,315,808 

1,600,000 

4,850,600 

8,000,000 
1,646,260 
600,000 
2,317,900 
9,850.000 

103.500 
1,750.000 

240,000 
3,458,100 
2,250,000 

29,606,600 


4,878,800 

1.500.000 

14,750,000 

2,000,000 

4,177,300 


1.001,000 
1,200,000 

188,973,100 


7p.c.. 
6p.c.. 
None . 

4p.c.. 
7  p.c. 
7  p.c. 
None  . 
12  p.  c. 


None 


None 


None 


8  p.c. 


None 
7  p.c. 
None 


800,000 

2,465,200 

22,921,900 

7,600,000 

1,250,000 


1,405,800 

215,000 

2,000,000 

16,000,000 

4,999,600 

2,400,000 

5,600,000 

82,000,000 

15,140,800 

23,666,000 

618,800 


8  p.c. 


6  p.c. 

7  p.c. 
fS  p.  C. 

on  Ist 
pre 
.  ferred 

34  p.c. 
Sl  p.c. 
6  p.c. 


None . , 
3  p.c. 
None., 
None . 
None . , 
None . 
None . 


32i  p.  c. 
None . . 
None . . 
None . . 
None .. 


None  , 
4p.c, 
None 
None  , 
6  p.c, 

6p.c 
None 
None 
None  . 
None 


Total. 


9180,000 


1,844,40291,844,402 


770,000 
262,600 


162,353 


103.067 
18,000 


60,100 
78,780 
29,277 


609,000 
6,210 


None  . 
6  p.c. 
10  p.c 
None  . 

5  p.c. 


90,000 

1,475,000 

820,000 


On  pre- 
ferred 
stock. 


770,000 
262,500 


103,067 
18,000 


60,100 
14,000 
29,277 


18,000 


On  com- 
mon 
stock. 


9180,000 


162,858 


64,780 


591,000 
6,210 


90,000 
1,475,000 


None 
None 


None 


7  p.c. 
7  p.c 
7p 

IP 
8p 

12  p 


c. 
c. 
c. 


c 


None . 
7p.  c, 
4  p.c. 
None 

None , 


None . 
None . 
4  p.c. 
None  . 

None  . 

10  p.c. 
None  . 
None . 
None  . 
3  p.c. 
None  . 


320,000;. 
208,820 1      208,820 

"s4,"i25,'    34,*i25'!!!!!!!!I! 


80,000 

171.8141 

1,246, 001 1 

553,000 

37,600 


44,352 

7,625 

200,000 


80,000 


369.000 
315,000 

1,680,000 
607,624 

2,592,020 
46,876 


658,120 
553,000 

37,600, 


44,852 

7,525 

120,000 


171,814 
687,881 


162,000 
815,000 

1,680,000 
607,624 

1,882,  (MO 
46,876 


80,000 


217,000 


709,980 


d  Latest  reorganization. 

•  Acquired  by  the  American  Pipe  Company. 

'The  number  of  plants  reported  in  this  table  does  not  agree  with  the  number  reported  In  Tables  1 
and  2,  because  in  a  number  of  instances  combinations  operate  plants  engaged  in  dmerent  indu.«tries. 
In  preparing  this  list  the  name  of  the  combination  has  been  placed  in  the  group  of  Industries  to  which 
it  would  be  assigned  according  to  its  product  of  chief  value.  The  number  also  indicates  174  plants 
reported  as  idle  during  the  census  year. 

i  Merged  with  the  American  Ice  Company. 


APPENDIX  VII. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  *'ANTI-TRUST  ACT"  OF  1890. 

A  BILL  INTRODUCED  IN  THE  FIFTY-SIXTH  CONORBB8  BY  MR.  LITTLEFIELD,  AND  SUBMIT- 
TED BY  MR.  TH08.  W.  PHILLIPS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  HIS  SUPPLEMENTED  OTATEMENT 
ON   INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS    (p.  662). 

[Fifty-szth  CkjngresB,  first  session.    H.  R.  10539.— In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.    June  4. 1900. 

Read  the  first  time.] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints 
and  monopolies,*'  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of  America 
in  Congresstissembled: 

Sbction  1.  That  the  act  approved  Jaly  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety, 
entitled  ''An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies,"  be,  and  same  hereby  is,  amended  as  follows: 
Section  one  of  said  end  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
"Section  1.  Every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  con- 
spiracy, in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  foreign 
nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal.    Every  person  who  shall  make  any  such 
contract  or  engage  in  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  crime,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars  and  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  not 
less  than  six  months  and  not  exceeding  two  years." 
Sec.  2.  Section  two  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
''Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  shall  monopolize,  or  attempt  to  monopolize  or  combine 
or  conspire  with  any  person  or  persons  to  monopolize,  any  part  of  the  trade  or  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
crime,  and,  on  con\iction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars  and  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  not  less 
than  six  months  and  not  exceeding  two  years." 
Sec.  3.  Section  three  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  3.  Every  contract,  combination  in  fonn  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy, 
in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  I^ 
trict  of  Columbia,  or  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  between  any  such  Territory 
and  another,  or  between  any  such  Territory  or  Territories  and  any  State  or  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  any  State  or  States  or  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  illegal.    Every  per- 
son who  shall  make  any  such  contract  or  engage  in  any  such  combination  or  conspir- 
acy shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  crime,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  lees  than  five  hundred  dollars  and  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars, 
and  by  imprisonment  not  less  than  six  months  and  not  exceeding  two  yeare." 
Sec.  4.  Section  seven  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his  business  or  property  by  any  per- 
son or  corporation  by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  or  declared  to  be  unlawful  by 
this  act  may  sue  therefor  in  any  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in 
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which  the  defendant  resides  or  is  found,  without  respect  to  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy, and  shall  recover  threefold  the  damages  by  him  sustained,  provided  the  min- 
imum sum  recovered  shall  not  be  less  in  any  case  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  and  the  cost  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee." 

Sec.  5.  Section  eight  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

**Sec.  8.  That  the  word  'person'  or  'persons,'  wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  corporations  and  associations  existing  under  or  authorized  by  the 
laws  of  either  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  the  Territories,  the  laws  of  any  State,  or 
the  laws  of  any  foreign  country,  and  the  agents,  officers,  and  attorneys  of  said  cor- 
porations and  associations." 

Sec.  6.  That  said  act  is  also  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  follow- 
ing new  sections,  which  shall  constitute  sections  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen 
of  said  act  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  namely: 

"Sec.  9.  That  every  corporation,  association,  joint  stock  company,  or  partnership 
doing  business  in  any  State  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  Territory  belonging 
thereto,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  producing,  manu&u;turing,  or  dealing  in  any 
article  of  commerce,  when  organized,  formed,  managed,  or  carrying  on  business  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  or  monopolizing  the  manufacture,  production,  or  sale  of  any 
such  article  of  commerce,  or  for  the  purpose  of  increasingor  decreasing  the  cost  of  such 
article  of  commerce  to  the  user  or  consumer  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
competition  in  the  manufacture,  production,  or  sale  thereof,  is,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  may  be  proceeded  against  at  the  suit  of 
any  person  or  persons  or  corporation  or  association,  or  by  and  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  perpetually  enjoined  and  restrained  from  doing  or  carrying  on  any  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  whatever,  either  with  the  States  or  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  foreign  country,  and,  if  adjudged 
illegal  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  it  and  its  officers  and  the  members  of  such 
association,  joint  stock  company,  or  partnership  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  forbidden 
and  prohibited  the  use  of  the  mails  of  the  United  States  in  aid  or  furtherance  of  any 
such  business  or  purposes;  and  no  article  of  commerce  produced,  or  manufactured,  or 
owned  and  dealt  in  by  any  such  corporation,  association,  joint  stock  company,  or 
partnership  so  organized,  formed,  managed,  or  carrying  on  business  shall  be  trans- 
ported or  carried  without  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  produced  or  manufactured, 
or  in  which  same  may  be,  or  without  the  District  of  Columbia  if  produced,  manufac- 
tured, or  found  therein  by  any  individual,  corporation,  or  common  carrier  in  any 
manner  whatever.  All  such  articles  of  commerce  shipped  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and  may  be  seized  by  any 
marshal  or  deputy  marshal  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  person  duly  authorized 
by  law  to  make  such  seizure,  and  when  so  seized  shall  be  condemned  by  like  pro- 
ceedings as  those  provided  by  law  for  the  forfeiture,  seizure,  and  condemnation  of 
property  imported  into  the  United  States  contrary  to  law:  Provided^  however ^  That 
such  articles  of  commerce  may  be  so  carried  or  transported  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
signor or  consignee. 

"  Sec.  10.  That  any  common  carrier  or  transportation  company  which  shall  know- 
ingly transport  any  property  described  in  sections  six  or  nine  of  this  act  from  one 
State  to  another,  from  a  State  or  a  Territory  to  a  Territory,  or  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  to  a  foreign  country,  or  from  the  District  of  Columbia  to  a  State  or 
to  a  Territory,  or  to  any  foreign  country,  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  less 
than  five  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by 
the  United  States  in  an  action  brought  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  having  juris- 
diction thereof,  and  which  suit  may  be  brought  in  any  district  in  which  such  corpo- 
ration, association,  joint  stock  company,  common  carrier,  or  transportation  company 
mentioned  in  this  act  has  an  office  or  conducts  business;  and  any  person  or  any  officer, 
agent,  manager,  orattorneyof  anysuch  corporation,  association,  joint  stock  company. 
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common  carrier,  or  transportation  company  who  shall  knowingly  receive  for  trang- 
portation  or  transport,  or  aid  in  transporting  any  property  described  in  sections  six 
or  nine  of  this  act  from  one  State  to  another,  or  from  a  State  or  a  Territory  to  a  Terri- 
tory, or  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  a  foreign  country,  or  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  a  State  or  to  a  Territory,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
on  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  nor 
more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor 
more  than  six  months. 

*'Sec.  11.  That  in  all  prosecutions,  hearings,  and  proceedings  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  no  person  shall  be  excused  from  attending  and 
testifying,  or  from  producing  books,  papers,  contracts,  agreements,  and  documents 
before  the  courts  of  the  United  States  or  the  commissioners  thereof,  or  in  obedience 
to  the  subpoena  of  said  courts  or  commissioners,  on  the  ground  or  for  the  reason  that 
the  testimony  or  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  required  of  him  may  tend  to 
criminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture;  but  no  person  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he  may  testify,  or  produce  evidence, 
documentary  or  otherwise,  before  said  courts  or  commissioners,  or  in  obedience 
to  its  subpoena  or  the  subpoena  of  either  of  them,  or  in  any  such  case  or  proceeding. 

''Sec.  12.  That  the  several  districts  and  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  several  Territories  of  the  United  States 
are  hereby  vested  with  and  given  jurisdiction,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions 
as  now  prescribed  by  law,  of  all  actions  and  proceedings,  both  civil  and  criminal,  in 
law  and  in  equity,  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  district  attorneys  of 
the  United  States  within  their  respective  districts  to  cause  all  persons,  corporations, 
or  associations  violating  or  failing  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  to 
be  promptly  prosecuted  therefor,  and  to  enforce  all  of  the  penalties  imposed  by  this 
act. 

''Sec.  13.  That  any  civil  or  criminal  proceeding  or  prosecution  authorized  under 
this  act  in  the  name  or  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  otherwise,  may  be  begun 
and  prosecuted  by  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association,  or  by  any  ofiicer  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States." 

Sbc.  7.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  to  apply  to  trade  unions  or 
other  labor  organizations,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  wages,  hours  of 
labor,  or  other  conditions  under  which  labor  is  to  be  performed.  This  act  shall  take 
and  be  in  effect  from  and  after  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  2,  1900. 

Attest:  A.  McDowrli^  Clerk. 
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THE  BRITISH  FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOP  ACT,  1901. 

The  following  summary  of  the  British  factory  and  workshop  act,  1901,  from  the 
Labour  Gazette  of  September,  1901,  shows  the  scope  of  the  British  legislation  on  this 
subject: 

This  act  amends  and  consolidates  the  existing  law  with  regard  to  factories  and 
workshops.     It  comes  into  force  on  the  1st  of  January  next. 

The  amendments  introduced  into  the  existing  law  are  numerous  and  important. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  that  which  subetitutefl  for  the  existing  mode  of  estab- 
lishing special  rules  for  dangerous  industries  an  entirely  new  procedure.  The  chief 
defects  in  the  present  procedure  are  that  the  rules  have  to  be  established  for  each 
factory  and  workshop  separately,  with  the  result  that  different  rules  may  be  in  force 
in  different  places,  that  each  occupier  has  a  separate  appeal  to  arbitration,  that  the 
work  people  have  no  right  to  object,  and  that  arbitration  has  proved  to  be  an 
unsuitable  method  for  settling  rules.  The  new  procedure  is  designed  to  meet  these 
defects,  while  giving  to  all  persons  affected  the  right  to  object  and  have  their  objec- 
tions heard.  Briefly,  the  new  procedure  is  as  follows:  When  the  secretary  of  state 
is  satisfied  that  any  process,  etc.,  is  dangerous,  he  may  draw  up  draft  regulations 
and  publish  them  for  the  information  of  persons  affected.  Any  person,  whether 
occupier  or  workman,  will  be  entitled  to  send  to  the  secretary  of  state  in  writing  his 
objection  to  the  regulations  or  any  part  of  them,  and  in  the  event  of  the  secretary  of 
state  amending  the  regulations  to  meet  such  objections  the  regulations  are  to  be 
published  over  again  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  If  the  secretary  of  state  does 
not  amend  the  regulations  to  meet  any  objections,  he  shall,  before  making  the  regu- 
lations, direct  an  inquiry,  and  may  appoint  a  competent  person  to  hold  the  inquiry 
and  to  report  to  him.  The  inquiry  will  be  held  in  public,  and  all  persons  affected 
will  be  entitled  to  appear.  The  regulations  as  finally  made  are  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament,  and  if  either  house  resolves  within  forty  days  that  they  ought  to  be 
annulled,  the  regulations  will  cease  to  be  in  force.  Regulations  may  apply  to  all 
factories  and  workshops  in  which  a  dangerous  process,  etc.,  is  used  or  to  any  speci- 
fied class  of  factory  or  workshop.  They  may  apply  to  tenement  workshops  (i.  e., 
work  places  in  which  two  or  more  persons  carry  on  any  work  which  would  consti- 
stitute  the  plaice  a  workshop  if  the  persons  were  in  the  employment  of  the  owner  or 
occupier),  which  are  at  present  outside  the  scope  of  special  rules,  and  impose  duties 
on  the  owners  and  on  occupiers  who  do  not  employ  any  persons.  They  may  pro- 
hibit or  limit  the  employment  of  persons  and  prohibit  or  control  the  use  of  any 
material  or  process. 

Other  important  provisions  with  regard  to  health  and  safety  are  as  follows: 

HEALTH. 

1.  Sufi&cient  means  of  ventilation  are  to  be  provided  in  every  room  in  a  factory  or 
workshop,  and  the  secretary  of  state  may  prescribe  standards  of  ventilation  for  any 
class  of  factories  or  workshops.  Provision  is  made  for  the  owner  of  the  factory,  in 
cases  where  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  considers  it  reasonable,  bearing  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  expense  of  providing  the  means  of  ventilation  required  instead 
of  the  occupier. 
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2.  Where  the  floors  are  liable  to  be  so  wet  that  the  wet  is  capable  of  being  drained 
off,  adequate  means  are  to  be  provided  for  so  draining  it. 

3.  Power  is  given  to  the  secretary  of  state  to  increase  the  amount  of  cubic  space 
required  for  each  worker  in  cases  where  the  work  place  (not  being  a  domestic  w^ork- 
shop)  is  used  by  night  as  a  sleeping  apartment. 

4.  Increased  power  is  given  to  the  secretary  of  state  to  take  action  in  case  of  default 
on  the  part  of  a  district  council  either  under  the  factory  act  or  under  the  law  relat- 
ing to  public  health. 

5.  The  provision  of  thermometers  may  be  required  in  any  class  of  factories  or 
workshops. 

6.  The  secretary  of  state  is  empowered  to  prescribe  standards  for  the  sanitary 
accommodation  to  be  provided  under  the  act  in  factories  and  workshops. 

7.  In  rooms  where  poisonous  substances  are  used  so  as  to  give  rise  to  dust  or  fumes, 
meals  are  not  to  be  taken,  and  suitable  meal  accommodation  is  to  be  provided 
elsewhere. 

SAFETY. 

1.  Special  provision  is  for  the  first  time  made  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  steam 
boilers.  The  act  requires  that  every  steam  boiler  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  or  in 
any  place  to  which  any  provisions  of  the  act  apply,  must  be  provided  with  a  proper 
safety  valve  and  proper  steam  and  water  gauges,  and  must  be  thoroughly  examined 
by  a  competent  person  once  in  every  fourteen  months. 

2.  Children  are  prohibited  from  cleaning  any  place  under  any  machinery  other 
than  overhead  mill  gearing. 

3.  New  powers  are  given  to  district  councils  to  make  by-law^s  in  regard  to  means 
of  escape  from  fire,  and  the  existing  provisions  in  regard  to  fire  are  otnerwiae 
strengthened. 

4.  The  power  already  existing  for  a  ?ourt  of  summary  jurisdiction  to  make  an 
order  with  regard  to  dangerous  machines  is  extended  to  any  part  of  the  ways,  works, 
machinery,  or  plant  used  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  including  a  steam  boiler. 

BHPLOYMENT. 

'  In  regard  to  employment  the  chief  alterations  are — 

1.  The  Saturday  period  of  employment  in  textile  factories  is  reduced  by  one  hour. 

2.  In  cases  where  a  woman  or  young  person  is  employed  on  the  same  day  by  the 
same  employer  both  in  a  factory  or  workshop  and  in  a  shop,  the  occupier  will  be 
required,  if  the  woman  or  young  person  is  employed  in  the  shop  outside  the  period 
of  employment  fixed  for  the  factory  or  workshop,  to  keep  a  raster  of  the  particulars 
of  such  employment. 

3.  Overtime  in  places  where  perishable  articles  are  dealt  with  has  been  reduced 
from  sixty  to  fifty  days  in  the  year  and  from  ^\e  to  three  days  in  the  week. 

4.  The  employment  of  children  imder  12  years  of  age  in  a  factory  or  workshop  is 
prohibited  throughout  the  whole  countr>'. 

HOME  WORK. 

Important  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  law  with  regard  to  home  work. 
Copies  of  the  lists  of  outworkers,  which  the  occupiers  in  certain  industries  are 
required  to  keep,  are  to  be  sent  to  district  councils.  The  existing  but  ineffective 
provision  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  persons  in  unwholesome  premises  has 
been  amended  by  giving  the  district  council  power  in  any  case  in  which  the  out- 
worker is  employed  in  a  place  dangerous  to  his  health  to  give  notice  to  the  occupier 
giving  out  the  work  that  the  place  is  dangerous,  and  prohibiting  the  occupier  after 
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such  notice  from  continuing  to  give  out  work  to  be  done  in  that  place.  (This  pro- 
vision applies  only  in  the  case  of  such  classes  of  work  as  may  be  specified  by  the 
secretary  of  state. ) 

The  existing  provisions  with  regard  to  home  work  in  places  where  there  is  infectious 
disease  are  strengthened  by  a  clause  which  empowers  the  district  council  to  serve  on  an 
occupier  or  contractor  an  order  forbidding  any  work  to  be  given  out  to  any  person 
living  or  working  in  any  house  mentioned  in  the  order  where  there  is  infectious 
disease.  (This  provision  applies  only  with  regard  to  work  in  connection  with  the 
making,  cleaning,  etc.,  of  wearing  apparel,  and  any  other  class  of  work  specified  by 
order  of  the  secretary  of  state. ) 

Again,  it  is  provided  that  where  dangerous  processes  are  carried  on  in  domestic 
&u;tories  or  workshops  all  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  to  apply  as  though  the  place 
were  a  factory  or  workshop.  The  secretary  of  state  is  to  give  notice  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  relating  to  domestic  factories  and  workshops  in  such  manner  as  he  thinks  fit. 

Lastly,  power  is  given  to  the  secretary  of  state  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  par- 
ticular section  to  outworkers. 

EMERGENCY  PROCESSES. 

The  existing  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the  factory  acts  in  regard  to  emer- 
gency pro<«sses,  which  is  enjoyed  by  places  in  which  fish  or  fruit  preserving  is 
carried  on,  has  been  limited  to  an  exemption  in  respect  of  the  period  of  employment, 
time  for  meals,  and  holidays  only,  and  in  the  case  of  fruit  preserving  the  exemption 
is  to  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  secretary  of  state  may  prescribe.  In  all 
other  respects  those  processes  are  brought  within  the  general  provisions  of  the  act. 
In  the  case  of  creameries,  power  is  given  to  the  secretary  of  state  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  industry  by  varying  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  daily 
period  of  employment  and  the  meal  hours,  and  by  allowing  employment  for  not 
more  tHan  three  hours  on  Sunday,  provided  that  the  daily  or  weekly  maximum 
number  of  hours  is  not  exceeded. 

TENEMENT   FACTORIES   AND   WORKSHOPS. 

The  existing  provisions  as  to  tenement  factories,  which  place  certain  duties  on  the 
owner,  are  now  extended  to  cases  (previously  excepted)  of  occupiers  paying  a  rent 
of  over  £200  a  year,  and  the  provisions  have  been  otherwise  amended.  Tenement 
workshops  are  brought  under  certain  provisions  of  the  act. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  OF   ESrrABLISHMENTS. 

Bakehouses. — The  use  of  underground  bakehouses  will  after  January  1,  1904,  be 
prohibited,  unless  the  bakehouse  is  certified  by  the  district  council  to  be  suitable  in 
regard  to  construction,  light,  ventilation,  and  all  othei*  respects.  In  the  event  of  the 
district  council  refusing  a  certificate,  an  appeal  will  lie  to  a  court  of  summary  juris- 
diction. Difficulties  having  arisen  under  the  existing  k  w  as  to  what  was  meant  by 
an  underground  bakehouse,  the  act  now  provides  a  definition. 

Cotton-cloth  and  other  humid  factories. — The  law  as  to  these  factories  has  been 
amended  in  several  respects.  Power  is  given  to  the  secretary  of  state  to  modify  the 
provisions  as  to  ventilation  contained  in  the  order  (now  embodied  in  the  act)  made 
under  the  act  of  1897.  In  the  case  of  tenement  factories  used  for  the  weaving  of 
cotton  cloth,  the  owner  may,  if  the  secretary  of  state  directs,  be  substituted  for  the 
occupier  for  the  purpose  of  the  requirements  as  to  ventilation.  The  application  of 
the  acts  to  other  humid  factories  has  been  modified  in  several  respects. 

Docks. — The  existing  provisions  with  regard  to  docks,  which  did  not  apply  to  load- 
ing from  or  unloading  on  to  lighters,  etc.,  in  a  dock  or  river,  is  extended,  and  the 
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act  is  made  to  apply  to  all  machinery  or  plant  used  in  the  process  of  loading  or 
unloading  or  coaling  any  ship  in  any  dock,  harbor,  or  canal.  Plant  is  to  include 
gangways  or  ladders. 

RaUvxiys.—CeTtam  provisions  are  for  the  first  time  applied  to  lines  or  sidings  used 
in  connection  with  a  factory  or  workshop  or  with  any  place  to  which  any  provisions 
of  the  act  are  applied  which  are  not  parts  of  a  railway  within  the  meaning  of  the 
railway  employment  (prevention  of  accidents)  act,  1900. 

MISCBLLANBOUB. 

Other  important  provisions  are  as  follows:  (1)  One  general  register  is  to  be  kept 
in  every  factory  and  workshop,  in  which  the  occupier  is  to  enter,  in  addition  to  mat- 
ters already  required  under  the  existing  acts,  all  special  exceptions  of  which  he  avails 
himself,  and  any  other  matters  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  state.  (2)  The  dis- 
trict council  is  to  keep  a  register  of  all  workshops  in  its  district,  and  the  medical 
officer  of  health  is  to  make  a  yearly  report  on  the  administration  of  the  act  in  work- 
shops and  work  places.  (3)  The  return  of  persons  employed  in  factories  and  work- 
shops is  to  be  furnished  at  such  intervals  (not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three 
years)  as  the  secretary  of  state  may  direct;  and  a  similar  return  may  be  required 
from  the  occupier  of  an}'  place  to  which  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  apply. 
(4)  A  person  engaged  in,  or  being  an  officer  of  any  association  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  same  trade  or  occupation  as  a  person  charged  with  any  offense  under  this  act  is 
prohibited  from  acting  as  justice  in  hearing  and  determining  the  chai^ge.  (5)  The 
approval  of  the  chief  inspector  is  made  necessary  before  a  part  of  a  factory  or  work- 
shop can  be  treated  by  the  occupier  as  a  separate  factory  or  workshop.  (6)  The 
doubt  as  to  the  application  of  the  existing  acts  to  electrical  works  is  removed  by  includ- 
ing in  the  definition  of  nontextile  factories  any  premises  in  which  electrical  eneiigy 
is  generated  or  transformed  for  the  purpose  of  supply  by  way  of  trade,  or  for  the 
lighting  of  any  street,  public  place,  or  public  building,  or  of  any  hotel,  or  of  any  rail- 
way, mine,  or  other  industrial  undertaking.  Dry-cleaning,  carpet-beating,  and  bottle- 
washing  works  are  also  expressly  included  within  the  act. 
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Abbott,  Cbas.  S.,  secretary  American  Aristotype  Company, 
vice-president  General  Aristo  Company,  Jamestown,  N.  i . 

Adajns,  Alton  B. ,  electrical  engineer,  Boston,  Mass 

Adams,  Ohas.  Francis,  former  chairman  Massachusetts 
Railroad  Commission,  Boston,  Mass 

Adams,  Henry  C. ,  statistician  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Ann  Arbor,  Mich I 

Addams,  Jane,  matron  Hull  House,  Chicago,  III 

Ag-er,  Joseph  B. ,  master  of  State  Grange  of  Maryland 

Allen,  Charles  C. ,  attorney  at  law /. 

Allen,  Olarence  E. ,  general  manager  Centennial- Eureka 
mine.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Allen,  Franklin,  secretary  Silk  Association  of  America. . . 

Allen,  W.  H. ,  representative  Advance  LAbor  Club,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y 

Ames,   Fannie  B.,  former  factory  inspector  in  Massa- 
chusetts  

Anderson,  George  H. ,  secretary  Chaml)er  of  Commerce, 
Pittsburg,  Pa 

Anderson,  Lawrence,  stationary  engineer 

Andreae,  Otto,  jr. ,  partner  William  Schroeder  &  Co.,  New- 
York  City 

Archbold,  John  D.,  vice-president  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, of  New  York 

Arnold,  F.  W.,  ]^rand  secretary  and  treasurer  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen 

Arthur,  P.  M. ,  grand  6hief  engineer  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers 

Ashe,  Robert,  machinist,  Somerville,  Mass 

Atkins,  Edwin  F. ,  manufacturer  and  importer  of  sugar. . . 

Atkinson,  Edward,  Boston,  Mass 

Ba(^elder,  N.  J. ,  master  of  State  Grange,  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, of  New  Hampshire 

Bacon,  Edward  P. ,  representative  of  the  Milwaukee  Board 
of  Trade 

Bacon,  M.  B. ,  freight  manager  Michigan  Alkali  Company, 
Wyandotte,  Mich 

Bagg,  J.  Herbert,  secretary  General  Chemical  Company  . 

Bagley,  Frederick  P. ,  wholesale  marble  dealer 

Bailey,  L.  H. ,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity  

Baker,  Charles  W. ,  secretary  of  the  Live  Stock  Exchange, 
Chicago  

Balchf  L.  C. ,  lawyer  and  planter,  Little  Rock,  Ark 

Baldwin,  William  D.,  president  Otis  Elevator  Company.. 

Barbour,  William,  president  Linen  Thread  Company,  New 
York  City 

Barnard,  T.  N.,  photographer,  Wallace,  Idaho 

Barrett,  James,  mrmer,  Augusta,  Ga 

Barry,  Frank,  secretary  of  the  Millers'  Nti^ional  Associa- 
tion   
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Barter,  Henry  0. ,  secretary-treaeurer  International  Lonj?- 
fihoremen's  Association,  Detroit,  Mich 

Bartlett,  William  H. ,  erain  merchant,  Chica^ 

Barton,  Enos  M. ,  president  Western  Electric  Company. . . 

Bealin,  John  J. ,  superintendent  New  York  free  employ- 
ment bureau * . . 

Beaman,  D.  0. ,  secretary  and  general  attorney  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company > '. 

Beaty,  J.  H.  M. ,  professor  Clemson  Collie,  South  Caro- 
lina  

Behel,  "W.  F. ,  contrai;ting  carpenter 

BemiB,  Edward  Webster,  ot  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y 

Bethell,  TT.  N.,  general  manager  New  York  Telephone 
Companv,  New  York  City 

Bird,  A.  6. ,  general  traffic  manager  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
ana  St.  Paul  Railway 

Bishop,  Joseph,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Ar- 
bitration  

Bisno,  Abraham,  fonnerly  deputy  factory  inspector  of 
Illinois [ '- 

Blackwell,  J.  P. ,  bookkeeper,  Concord,  N.  C 

Blanchard,  Gteorg^e  B. ,  lat«  commissioner  of  the  former 
Joint  Traffic  Association 

Blaustein,  David,  superintendent  Educational  Alliance 
of  New  York 

Bliss,  Henry  L.,  contracting  house  painter  and  decorator.. 

Board,  James  L.,  manufacturer  metal- working  machinery. 

Bonner,  A.  W.,  floor  tile  and  ornamental  mosaic  con- 
tractor   

Bookwalter,  Joseph,  representative  of  the  Kansas  City 
Boartl  of  Trade '. . 

Boyle,  James  H. ,  contrat^ting  plasterer 

Boyle,  P.  0, ,  editor  and  proprietor  Oil  City  Derrick 

Bradley,  Edson,  vice-president  Distilling  Company  of 
America 

Brennock,  James,  treasurer  building  trades  council 

Bridwell,  J.  M.,  secretary  of  the  Atlanta  Federation  of 
Trades 

Brigham,  Joseph  H. ,  Assistant  Secretary  United  Stat^ 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Brooks,  Prof.  Christopher  Parkinson,  director  New 
Bedford  Textile  School 

Brooks,  John  Graham,  president  National  Consumers' 
Ijeague 

Brooks,  B.  G. ,  coal  operator,  Scranton,  Pa 

Brown,  Gheorg>e  W. ,  jr. ,  deputy  chief,  bureau  of  licenses, 
New  York  City 

Brown,  Goodwin,  counsel  New  York  State  commission  in 
lunacy 

Brown,  J,  Pope,  president  of  Georgia  State  Agricultural 
Society 

Bryantji  John  W.,  secretary  Steamboat  Captains'  and 
Owners'  Exchange,  New  Orleans,  La 

Buchanan,  Frank,  business  agent  Structural  Iron  Work- 
ers' Union,  Chicago 

Budge,  William,  farmer  and  real  estate  dealer 

Bullock,  Bufus  D.,  cotton  manufacturer,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Bnrbidgfe,  Frederick,  manager  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Mining  and  Concentrating  Company,  Kello^,  Idaho 

Burg-ess,  William,  president  International  Pottery  Com- 
pany, Trenton,. N.  J 
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Biurk,  Addison  B. ,  editor  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. . . 

Burk,  W.  H.,  editor  of  Farmers'  Voice 

Burke,  Jolin,  business  agent  Progressive  Association  Sta- 
tionary En^neers , 

Burke,  William,  grain  merchant,  Friend,  Nebr 

Bum,  Henry,  president  National  WallJPaper  Company.. 

Butler,  Hermon  B. ,  vice-president  and  secretary  J.  T. 
Ryerson  &  Son , 

Buynitsky,  Stephen  K. ,  assistant  chief  customs  division 
of  the  Treasury  Department 

Callaway,  Samuel  B.,  president  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Company 

Callis,  C.  A. ,  formerly  coal  miner,  now  county  attorney, 
Summit  County,  Utah 

Campbell,  Hugh,  president  United  States  Tobacco  Com- 
pany  

Campbell,  James,  chief  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  ex-president  Window  Glass  Workers  of  America 

Campbell,  John  A.,  general  manager  Trenton  Potteries 
Company 

Candler,  A.  D. ,  governor  of  Georgia 

Carbutt,  John,  manufacturer  of  photographic  plates,  films, 
and  papers,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Carhartt,  Hamilton,  clothing  manufacturer,  Detroit, 
Mich 

Carroll,  Edward,  president  Chicago  Building  Trades 
Council 

Carter,  Zina  R.,  commission  and  produce  merchant, 
Chicago,  111 

Cbalifouz,  Joseph  L.,  department-store  merchant,  Low- 
ell, Mass 

Chalmers,  W.  J»,  president  Frazer  &  Chalmers,  machin- 
ery manufacturers 

Chambers,  Robert  C,  mine  manager,  Park  Citv,  Utah... 

Chandler,  Albert  B. ,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
Postal  Telegraph  Company,  New  York 

Chajuion,  James  H.,  manufacturer  of  contractors'  and 
railway  supplies,  Chicago,  111 

Chapman,  IS.  B. ,  banker  and  broker,  New  York 

Chase,  Simeon  B.,  treasurer  King  Philip  and  Osbom  mills. 

Cheney,  Frank  W.,  treasurer  Cheney  Brothers,  silk 
manufacturers 

Childs,  James  E. ,  general  manager  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western  Railroad,  New  York  City 

Chisholm,  Hug^h  J. ,  president  International  Paper  Com- 
pany   

Church,  N.  B.,  vice-president  and  manager  American 
Fisheries  Company 

Clark,  A.  B. ,  general  building  contractor 

Clark,  Charles  S. ,  secretary  Grainers*  National  Association . 

Clark,  E.  E.,  grand  chief  conductor  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors 

Clark,  George,  coal  miner,  Louisville,  Colo 

Clark,  Thomas  F.,  vice-president  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Companv,  New  York ^ 

Clark,  W.  a.  ,  former  agent  of  Standard  Oil  Company 

Clarke,  Charles  C,  independent  distiller,  Peoria,  111 

Clayton,  William,  representative  Jiggermen  and  Dish- 
makers'  Union,  Trenton,  N.  J 

Cleary,  A.  C,  miner,  Burke,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho 

Clements,  Judson  C. ,  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CommlBsion 
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Olohan,  Alexander,  farmer,  Martinsburg,  W,  Va 

Coates,  D.  C. ,  president  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor 

Goffin,  Johzi  P. ,  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Industrial 
Convention 

Gole,  Edward  M. ,  shoe  manufacturer,  Chicago,  III 

Colea,  Richmaa,  farmer,  VVooiisto  wn,  N.J 

ColliziB,  George,  shoe  laster,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Comxnonfl,  John  R. ,  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  New 
York  City 

Oonnolly,  Thomas  F. ,  secretary  of  the  Weavers'  Union, 
Lowell,  Mass 

Converse,  John  H.,  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

Cook,  Martin  R. ,  wholesale  liquor  dealer  and  distiller 

Cook,  P.  Q. ,  secretary  of  Western  Elevatinff  Association  . . 

Cope,  Clarinda,  deputy  factory  inspector  of  Illinois 

Corboy,  M.  J.,  pi umbmg  contractor,  Chicago 

Corriston,  Edward,  carpenter,  Chicago 

Counselman,  Charles^  grain  and  stocK  merchant,  Chicago. 

Cowen,  John  K. ,  president  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company 

Cramp,  Charles  H.,  president  William  Cramp  &  Sons. 
Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company,  Philadelphia 

Crapo,  William  W. ,  president  Wamsutta  and  Acushnet 
Mills 

Creedon,  Bartholomew  R. ,  miner,  Wallace,  Idaho 

Cresson,  Georg^e  V.,  president  Manufacturers'  Club,  Phila- 
delphia   

Crosby,  William  W.,  principal  Lowell  Textile  School 

Crowell,  John  Franklin,  writer  on  economics  and  sociology . 

Crozton,  John  G. ,  ])resident  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Associ- 
ation of  Philadelphia 

Dabney ,  Charles  W. ,  jr. ,  president,  and  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. University  of  Tennessee 

Dailey ,  William  B. ,  manufacturer  of  photographic  paper, 
East  Orange,  N.  J 

Dalzell,  S.  M. ,  president  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Associ- 
ation   

Barrow,  Clarence  S. ,  counselor  at  law,  Chicago 

Davant,  James  8. ,  commissioner  of  the  Memphis  Freight 
Bureau,  Memphis,  Tenn 

Davenport,  Eugene,  dean  of  Collese  of  Agriculture,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  director  of  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Champaign,  III 

Davis,  Frank  L. ,  mosaic  decoration  contractor,  Chicago  . . 

Davis,  J.  McCan,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration 
of  Illinois 

Davis,  Robert  T. ,  president  Stafford,  Wampanoag  and 
Algonquin  print  mills 

Davis,  T.  F. ,  independent  producer  and  refiner.  Marietta, 
Ohio 


Davis,  Thomas  W. ,  vice-president  United  Mine  Workers 

of  America,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

DeGraflfenried,  Clare,    United    States    Department   of 

Labor,  Washington,  D.  C 

Doming,  O.  L. ,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Grocer,  and  also 

of  the  Canner  and  Dried  Fruit  Packer 

Derrick,  W.   E.,   bishop  African  Methodist   Episcopal 

Church,  Jackson,  Miss 

Devens,  Henry  Fairbanks,  assistant  secretary  National 

Metal  Trades  Association 

Deyo,  Peter,  secretary  of  New  York  State  Board  of  Tax 

Commissioners 
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Dickinson,  0.  W.,  manufacturer  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, La  Croese,  Wis 

Dill,  James  B. ,  attorney  at  law 

Dillingham,  Bev.  Pitt,  principal  Calhoun  Colored  School, 

Calhoun,  Ala 

Dimock,  Ira,  president  Nonotuck  Silk  Company 

Dixon,  William  H. ,  merchant  tailor,  Philadelphia 

Dobler,  Roman,   inspector,    Immigration  Bureau,  New 

York 

Dodd,  8.  C.  T. ,  solicitor  Standard  Oil  Company 

Dodd,  Samuel,  president  International  Silver  Company... 
Dodge,  Martin,  director  public  road  inquiries,  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 

Donnelly,  Samuel  B.,  president  of  the  International 

Typographical  Union 

Doman,  Robert,  manufacturer  of  ingrain  carpets,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Doscner,  Glaus,  independent  sugar  refiner 

Dos  Passos,  John  K. ,  attorney  at  law 

Doud, Michael  J.,  county  tax  assessor,  Wallace,  Idaho 

Dousman,  Hercules  F. ,  grain  shipper,  Chicago 

Dowe,  P.  E.,  president  Commercial  Travelers'  National 

League 

Doyle,  James,  mine  operator,  Victor,  Colo 

Doyle,  P.  F.,  president  Engineers'  Progressive  Union 

Draper,  Hon.  William  F.,  president  Draper  Company, 

Hopedale,  Mass 

Du  Bois,  W.  £.  Burghardt,  University  of  Atlanta 

Duke,  James  B.,  president  American  and  Continental 

Tobacco  companies.  New  York 

Duncan,  B.  O. ,  farmer,  Newberry,  S.  C 

Duncan,  James,  general  secretary -treasurer  of  tlie  Granite 

Cutters'  Union 

Dunlap,  Samuel  C,  general  manager  Cornelia  and  Tel- 

lulah  Falls  Railroad,  Gainesville,  Ga 

Dye,  Franklin,  secretary  State  board  of  agriculture,  New 

Jersey 

Eaton,  Horace  M. ,  seneral  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Boot 

and  Shoe  Workers'  Union ". 

Edgerton,  Oharles E.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Edmondson,  Peter,  farmer,  Memphis,  Tenn 

Eichler,  Chas.  G.,  chief  statistical  and  record  division. 

Bureau  of  Immigration 

Eldridge,  John  W. ,  Hillhouse,  Miss 

Elliott,  Fred  G.,  paint  manufacturer  and  glass  dealer, 

Philadelphia 

Elsas,  Oscar,  vice-president  of  the  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton 

Mills,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Emerson,  G.  C. ,  produce  dealer,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

Emerv,  Lewis,  independent  refiner  and  officer  in  inde- 

penaent  oil  organizations 

Ervin,  Charles  A.,  deputy  clerk  of  the  district  court  of 

Shoshone  County,  Idaho 

Evans,  E.   Lewis,   secretary-treasurer   of  the   Tobacco 

Workers'  International  Union 

Evans,  Edgar  H. ,  representative  of  the  Indianapolis  Board 

of  Trade 

Falkenau,  Victor,  ^neral  building  contractor,  Chicago... 
Femow,  B.  E.,  director  New  York   State   College  of 

Forestry 

Finch,  John  A.,  mine  operator,  Coeur  d'Alene  district, 

Idaho 
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Fish,  Stuyvesant,  president  Illinoia  Central  Railroad 

Fisher,  u.  E. ,  cotton  manufacturer,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Fitchie,  Thomas,  commissioner  of  immigration  at  port  of 
New  York 

Fitler,  William  W.,  president  and  treasurer  Edwin  H. 
B'itler  Company 

Fitzpatrick,  Val,  third  vice-grand  master  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Flanders,  George  L. ,  assistant  commissioner  of  agriculture 
of  State  of  New  York 

Fleming',  Henry  S. ,  secretary- treasurer  Anthracite  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  New  York  City 

Flint,  Charles  B. ,  merchant.  New  York  City 

Floyd,  Robert,  chief  clerk  Cunard  Steamship  Line 

Foerderer,  Robert  H.,  leather  manufacturer,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

Folwell,  Nathan  T.,  woolen  manufacturer,  Philadelphia, 
Pa 

Foote,  Allen  Ripley,  editor  Public  Policy,  Chicago 

Fox,  Martin,  president  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North 
America 

France,  Hugh,  coroner  and  acting  sheriff,  Shoshone 
County,  Idaho 

Frissell,  H.  B. ,  principal  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricul- 
tural Institute,  Hampton,  Va 

Fry,  Henry  Clay,  president  of  the  National  Glass  Com- 
pany   

Fuller,  Chester  A. ,  Norfolk,  Nebr 

Fuller,  H.  R.,  national  representative  of  Brotherhoods  of 
Railroad  Employees,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa 

Furuseth,  .Ajidrew,  international  secretary  of  the  Sea- 
men's Union 

Gage,  William  A. ,  cotton  commission  merchant,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn 

Gaines,  W.  J. ,  bishop  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Atlanta,  Ga 

Gall,  Andrew  D.,  manager  Gall -Schneider  Oil  Company, 
Montreal 

Gallagher,  Augustine,  representative  of  the  Merchants' 
Exchange  of  St.  Louis 

Gann,  James,  carpenter,  Wallace,  Idaho 

Garety,  Thomas,  member  of  the  arbitration  committee  of 
the  Bricklayers'  Union,  Boston,  Mass 

Garland,  Mcihlon  M. ,  late  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  America 

Garrett,  H.  F.,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
Atlanta,  Ga 

Garvin,  James  S. ,  assistant  secretary  New  Jersey  Regis- 
tration and  Trust  Company 

Gary,  Elbert  H. ,  president  Federal  Steel  Company 

Gates,  John  W. ,  cnairman  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany   

Gates,  Fhiletus  W.,  manufacturer  of  mining  machinery .. 

Gehrmann,  Adolph,  director  of  laboratory,  department 
of  health,  Chicago 

George,  Milton,  agriculturist,  Chicago 

Gibson,  Alfred  C. ,  manufacturer  of  gas  and  electric  fix- 
tures, Philadelphia 

Gilbert,  James  M. ,  chairman  of  the  board  of  arbitration 
and  mediation  of  New  York 

Gill,  Allen  F. ,  master  me<;hanic.  Tiger  and  Poorman  mine, 
Burke,  Idaho 
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Gillen,  Daniel  N. ,  miner,  Gem,  Idaho 

Gilman,  Nicholas  Paine,  author  Profit  Sharing,  A  Divi- 
dend to  Labor,  etc.,  Meadville,  Pa 

Gindele,  Charles  W. ,  general  building  contractor 

Oodfrey,  Lincoln,  president  fkldystone  Manufacturing 
Company,  Eddystone,  near  Chester,  Pa 

Godwin,  J.  R. ,  planter,  Memphis,  Tenn 

Going,  H.  F.,  retired  cannerand  manufacturer  of  tin  cans. 

Gombers,  Henry  B.,  ^secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters 

Gompers,  Samuel,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor 

Goodwin,  Henry  S. ,  shoe  laster,  Rosedale,  N.  J 

Goudie,  DR.,  retail  merchant,  Chicago,  111 

Graham,  W.  T.,  second  vice-president  American  Tin 
Plate  Company 

Graham,  William  A. ,  farmer,  Machpelah,  N.  C 

Grant,  A.,  bishop  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Grant,  James  B. ,  ex-governor  State  of  Colorado,  general 
manager  smelters*  trust 

Gra3r,  John  Gordon,  se<!retary  Manufacturers'  Club, 
Philadelphia 

Greeley,  M.  F. ,  secretary  of  board  of  regents  of  educa- 
tion of  State  of  South  Dakota 
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Greeley,  Samuel  H.,  commission  merchant,  Chicago 

Greene,  Thomas  L.,  vice-president  of  Audit  C/ompany 
of  New  York,  New  York  City 

Ghreer,  George,  district  manager  American  Tin  Plate 
Company 

Griffith,  Ghcurles  D. ,  representative  Denver  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Grffiths,  William,  manufacturer  of  tin  plate 

Grimwood,  H.  W.,  acting  secretary  Cordage  Association.. 

Griswold  B.  H.,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent. 
Western  Maryland  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md 

Gubbins,  George  P.,  president  Brick  layers'  Union,  Chicago 

Guillaudeu,  William  Leggett,  President  Old  Dominion 
Steamship  Company,  New  York  City 

Gnnton,  George,  presidentof  Institute  of  Social  Economics . 

Gutiirie,  Charles  A.,  president  American  Steel  Hoop 
Company 

Haddock,  John  C,  independent  anthracite  coal  operator, 
New  York  City 

Hale,  J.  H.,  farmer,  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  and  South  Glaston- 
bury, Conn 

Hall,  Edward  J.,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Hall,  Prescott  F.,  secretary  Immigration  Restriction 
I.<eague 

Hamilton,  John,  secretary  of  agriculture,  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania   

Hammett,  A.  M.,  formerly  treasurer  of  the  Window  Glass 
Cuttere'  League  of  North  America 

Hammond,  James  T. ,  secretary  of  state  of  Utah 

Hammond,  Harr^,  cotton  grower,  Beach  Island,  S.  C 

Hanauer,  A.,  capitalist,  engaged  in  mining  and  smelting 
in  Utah 
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Hanley,  John  C,  general  business  a^ent  for  National 
Farmers*  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  and  National 
Grain  Growers*  Association 
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Hanaell,  Frank  B.,  secretary  New  Jersey  Guarantee  and 
Trust  Company 

Hanson,  Henry  P. ,  printer,  Memphis,  Tenn 

Harding,  George  F. ,  sr. ,  real  estate  owner,  Chicago 

Harding,  George  F. ,  jr. ,  real  estate  agent,  Chicago 

Harding,  Lewis,  carpenter  and  general  contractor.  New 
York  City 

BLarrah,  Cnarles  J.,  president  Mid  vale  Steel  Company, 
Philadelphia 

Harris,  C.  L. ,  bicycle  worker,  Kenosha,  Wis 

Harris,  Joseph  S. ,  former  president  Reading  Company, 
Reading  Terminal,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Harris,  William  T. ,  Commissioner  of  Education 

Harrison,  John  R. ,  farmer,  Fairview,  S.  C 

Hart,  Lee  M.,  general  secretary-treasurer  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees 

Havemeyer,  Henry  O.,  president  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Company 

Havey,  Michael,  nonunion  gas  fitter 

Hayes,  Denis  A.,  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers' 
Association  of  America.- 

Hayne,  Daniel  H. ,  general  solicitor  Merchants  and  Min- 
ers* Transportation  Company,  Baltimore,  Md 

Heidey,  John  P. ,  first  general  vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Building  Trades  Council 

Henrotin,  Ellen  M.,  president  Consumers'  League,  Chi- 
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Heroy,  W.  W.,  chairman  commercial  department  Pitts- 
burg Plate  Glass  Company 

Hill,  Ambrose,  business  agent  Slateand  Tile  Roofers'  Union 

Hill,  John,  jr. ,  commission  merchant,  Chicago 

Hill,  N.  P. ,  smelter  operator  and  oil  refiner,  Denver,  Colo. . 

Hillyer,  George,  lawyer,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Hitchcoick,  Frank  H. ,  chief  of  Section  of  Foreign  Markets, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Hitchcock,  Bomyn,  civil  engineer,  New  York  City 

Hogan,  Thomas  J.,  secretary  of  the  Stove  Founders' 
National  Defense  Association 

Holman,  Ed.  B.,  inspector  and  secretary  board  special  in- 
quiry, Bureau  of  Immigration 

Holmes,  George  K.,  assistant  statistician,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Holmes,  Gideon  F. ,  treasurer  Plymouth  Cordage  Company . 

Holt.  Byron  W.,  secretary  tariff  reform  committee, 
Reform  Club,  New  York 

Homer,  Charles  F.,  treasurer  Silk  Association  of  America. 

Hopewell,  John,  manufacturer  of  plushes 

Hopkins,  B.  O. ,  president  Sloss-Sheffield  Iron  and  Steel 
Company •. 

Hopkins,  Ijyman  B. ,  president  American  Thread  Com- 
pany, New  York 

Hotchkiss,  Thomas  W. ,  counsel  Protective  Association  of 
Employment  Agencies 

Hourwich,  Isaac  A. ,  specialist  on  law  concerning  labor 
unions 

Houston,  C.  C,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Labor,  Atlanta, 
Ga 


Howard,  I4.  O. ,  chief  entomologist  of  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

Howe,  Elmer  P. ,  member  executive  committee  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company 

Howes,  Osborne,  secretary  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, Boston,  Mass 
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Hubbell,  Walter  S.,  counsel  General  Aristo  Company 

Huffcut,  Ernest  W. ,  professor  at  Cornell  University  Law 
School 

Huglies,  WilUam  J. ,  deputy  factory  inspector,  Pennsyl- 
vania   

Hulbert,  J.  H.,  farmer  and  grain  dealer,  Fontanelle,  Iowa 

Hutchinson,  T.  F.,  representative  of  American  Cotton 
Company •. 

Hutchison,  B.  P. ,  chairman  board  of  trustees  of  Charlotte 
Township,  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C 

Hutton,  L.  W.,  locomotive  engmeer,  Wallace,  Idaho 

Hyde,  John,  statistician  of  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture - 

Hyland,  John  J. ,  traffic  manager  freight  bureau,  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade 

Inealls,  Melville  E.,  president  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road ccmpanies 

Jackson,  James  F. ,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Bailroaid  Commissioners 

Jackson,  Joseph  G. ,  secretary  Slasher  Tenders'  Union  of 
Fall  River 

James,  Benjamin,  meml)er  of  national  executive  board 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Jeanesville,  Pa 

Jarvie,  James  N. ,  member  firm  of  Arbuckle  Brothers 

Jeffery,  Thomas  B. ,  bicycle  manufacturer 

Johnson,  E.  R.,  professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania   

Johnston,  James  O.,  oil  producer,  Florence,  Colo 

Jones,  Aaron,  master  of  National  Grange,  Patrons  of 
Husbandry 

Jones,  Thomas  H. ,  nonunion  machinist,  Chicago 

Jones,  Jerome,  business  manager  of  the  Journal  of  Labor, 
Atlanta,  Ga 

Jones,  Samuel  J.,  president  National  Pure  Food  Associ- 
ation   

Jumper,  8.  H.,  postmaster  at  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  and 
farmer 

Jnngstrand,  N.  J. ,  journeyman  tailor 

Jiisti,  Hermann,  Commissioner  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association,  Ellsworth  Building,  Chicago 

Justice,  Theodore,  wool  merchant,  Philadelphia 

Kedzie,  Robert  C. ,  professor  of  chemistry,  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  chemist  of  Michigan  Experiment 
Station 

Keep,  Charles  H.,  secretary  Lake  Carriers'  Association.. 

Kelley,  D.  J. ,  president  National  Health  Societv 

Kelley,  Florence,  late  chief  factory  inspector  of  Illinois . 

Kelley,  John  8. ,  president  of  the  United  Association  of 
Journeymen  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  etc.,  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada 

Kelley,  N.  B.,  president  National  Association  of  Freight 
Commissioners,  freight  commissioner  Trades'  League  of 
Philadelphia 

Kellogg,  Spencer,  proprietor  of  Kellogg  elevator,  Buffalo, 
N.Y 

Kennard,  Alexander  A. ,  vice-president  Butter  and  Egg 
Board,  Chioup 

Kennedy,  D.  r. ,  organizer  for  Indiana,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor 

Kennicott,  Cass  L. ,  formerly  city  chemist,  Chicago 

Ket<xhum,  Samuel  B. ,  farmer,  Pennington,  N.  J 
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Kilbiim,  L.  J.,  president  of  the  Macon  Central  Lalwr 
Union,  Macon,  Ga 

Kindel,  George  J. ,  manufacturer,  Denver,  Colo 

King,  diaries  N.,  secretary  New  Jersey  Corporations 
Agency 

King,  Willis  L. ,  vice-chairman,  Jones  &  Laughlin,  Lim- 
ited   


Klein,  William,  president  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  Inter- 
national Union 

Klinck,  Christian,  meat  packer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Knapp,  Msjrtin  A. ,  chairman  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission   


Knapp,  William  H.,  of  Jacus  &  Co.,  canal  forwarders, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y 


Knowles,  Joseph  F. ,  treasurer  Acushnet  Mill  and  Hatha- 
way Manufacturing  Company 


Lomas  J. ,  deputy  factory  inspector,  Pennsyl- 


Kruger,  O.  I. ,  harness  maker,  Memphis,  Tenn 

Kunzler,  John,  president  of  the  American  Flint  Glass 

Workers'  Union 

Kyle,  John  C. ,  lawyer,  Sardis,  Miss 

Lacy,  Benjamin  B. ,  State  commissioner  of  labor  of  North 

Carolina 

Lamb,  Henry  W.,  president  New  England  Free  Trade 

League  

Landstreet,  John,  vice-president  United  States  Tobacco 

Company , 

Langle^,  James  ICorton,   representing  the  Merchants' 

Association  of  New^  York,  New  York  City 

Lapham,  Lewis  H.,  vice-president  United  States  Leather 

Company  . 
Lappin,  Th< 

vania 

La  Taste,  Lucien  V.,  president  Traveling  Men's  Pro- 
tective Association,  Montgomery,  Ala 

Laurie,   Thomas,   clerk  of  the' joint  committee  of  the 

Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the  Bricklayers'  Union 

of  Boston 

Lawshe,  Alfred  Willson,  secretary  and  treasurer  Trent 

Tile  Company 

Lawson,  Judson,  first  vice-president  Builders'  League 

of  New  York  City 

Leake,  Frank,  manufacturer  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics, 

Philadelphia 

Lederer,    Arthur,    passenger  manager,    American  Red 

Star  Steamship  Lines 

Lee,  H.  D.,  treasurer  American  Tobacco  Company,  New 

York  City 

Lee,  Harry  A. ,  commissioner  of  mines,  Colorado 

Lee,  James  W. ,  president  Pure  Oil  Company,  Pittsburg, 

Pa 


Leo,  John  P.,  president  Builders'  League  of  New  York 
City 


Le  Vin,  Lewis  P. ,  detective 

Lewis,  David  J. ,  Cumberland,  Md 

Lindenberger,  F.  T.,  chairman  committee  on  hostile  leg- 
islation American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  Detroit, 
Mich 

Lindholm,  8.  G. ,  journeyman  tailor,  Chicago 

Lillien,  Herman,  president  Hod  Carriers'  Union,  Chicago. 

Lloyd,  Henry  Demarest,  author  of  Wealth  Against  Com- 
monwealth   


Lockwood,  M.  L. ,  indei)endent  producer  of  oil < 
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Long^,  John  A. ,  president  board  of  business  agents,  Build- 
ing Trades  Council 

Loomis,  £.  E.,  superintendent  coal-mining  department, 
Delaware,  Lackawannaand  Western  Railway,  S('ranton,Pa 

Lovejoy,  P.  H.,  merchant  and  planter,  Hawkinsville,  Ga 

Levering,  Cheus.  L. ,  treasurer  Merrimac  Mills 

Lucas,  John  B.,  e<litor  of  the  Black  Diamond,  a  coal- 
trade  publication,  Chicago,  111 I 

Lusk,  Hugh  Hart,  former  member  of  New  Zealand  Par- 
liament   

Luther,  K.  G. ,  general  superintendent  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Pottaville,  Pa 

Luyties,  Henry  E.  G.,  wholesale  liquor  dealer  and  dis- 
tiller   

Hacdonald,  Joseph,  manager  Helena-Frisco  mine,  Sho- 
shone County,  l<!aho 

McAden,  J.  H.,  cotton  manufacturer  and  lianker,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C 

McGomiack,  Lycurg^s  P. ,  labor  commissioner.  State  of 
Indiana 

McCoy,  John  C,  ex-president  Kansas  City  Live  Stock 
Exchange 

McCullough,  Joseph,  business  agent  marble  cutters  and 
setters  union 

McDermott,  Charles  H. ,  editor  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder 

HcDonough,  John  T. ,  secretary  of  State  of  New  York, 
formerly  chief  of  the  bureau  of" labor  statistics 

McGarry,  Patrick,  boiler  manufacturer,  Chitaigo 

McGovem,  P.  J.,  chairman  Southern  Classification  Com- 
mittee, Atlanta,  Ga 

Mclntyre,  Thomas  A.,  director  Stan<lard  Milling  Com- 
pany   

McKay,  Edward,  meml^r  of  national  executive  board, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Buena  Vista,  Pa 

McKay,  F.  M. ,  trustee  of  University  of  Illinois 

McLeod,  Archibald  A.,  former  president  of  the  Reading 
Railroad,  New  York  City 

McMackin,  John  M.,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  of 
New  York 

McNeill,  George  E.,  Boston,  Mass.,  author  of  The  Lalx)r 
Movement:  the  Problem  of  To-day 

McNeir,  George,  secretary  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  New  York 
Citv 


McNulta,  John,  receiver  Distilling  and  Cattle  Feeding 
Company 

McSweeney,  Edward  F.,  assistant  commissioner  of  im- 
migration at  port  of  New  York 

Madden,  Martin  B.,  president  Western  Stone  Company.. 

Magie,  John  O,,  farmer,  dairvman,  and  stock  raiser,  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J * 

Mahon,  William  D.,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  A.^so- 
ciation  of  Street  Railway  Employees  of  America 

Mallory,  Charles  A.,  chairman  railroad  committee,  Chi- 
cago Live  Stock  Exchange 

Manson,  J.  A. ,  farmer,  Saulsbury,  Tenn 

Marcy,  C.  R.,  supermtendent  Raub  Coal  Company,  Lu- 
zerne, Pa 

Markham,  M.  C. ,  assistant  traffic  manager,  Ilhnois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  and  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad, 
Chicago,  111 

Marwick,  James,  auditor  Corporation  Tnist  Company  of 
New  Jersey 
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I,  Ernest,  former  chemical  engineer  Glocoee  Sugar 
Refininff  Company 

ICason,  Albert,  farmer,  Berkeley,  Tenn 

Kaaeachuaette  State  board  of  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation   

Katchette,  F.  P. ,  Wardner,  Idaho 

KatthewB,  B.  A. ,  selling  agent  of  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Matthews,  Oliarles  B.,  prodacerand  refiner  of  petroleum. 

Mayer,  GkKnr^  H. ,  aasistant  manager  glaae  department, 
John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Mayer,  Levy,  counselor  at  law,  Chicago 

Mead,  Slwood,  expert  in  charge  of  irrigation  investigations, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Meiaei,  Francis,  president  of  the  Kidder  Press  Company, 
Boston,  Mass 

Miller,  Edward  B.,  secretary  of  the  Memphis  Industrial 
League  

Miller,  James  A. ,  manufacturer  of  sheet-metal  work  for 
huilding 

Miller,  Leslie  W.,  principal  of  the  School  of  Industrial 
Art 


',  Levi  B.,  night  watchman  Tiger-Poorman  mine, 
Burke,  Idaho 

Miller,  Thomas  E.,  president  Colored  Normal  Indus- 
trial, Agricultural,  and  Mechanical  College  of  South 
Carolina 

Miller,  Wells  W. ,  secretary  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture   


Millig^an,  William  J.,  chief  deputy  collector  of  Internal 
Revenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Mitchell,  John,  president  of  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Mitchell,  William  M.,  president  of  the  New  England 
Granite  Manufacturers'  Association 


Monnett,  F.  S. ,  attorney -general  of  Ohio 

Moore,  William  H. ,  promoter  of  American  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany, etc 

Moran,  Michael  P. ,  president  National  Grain  Growers' 
Cooperative  Association 

Morgan,  John  W. ,  pottery  worker,  Trenton,  N.  J 

Morrell,  BobertE.,  workman  in  shoe  factory,  Philadel- 
lia 


phi 


Morris,  John,  treasurer  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. . 

Morrison,  A.  0.,  secretary  and  treasurer  American  Baking 
Powder  Association,  Townsend  Building,  New  York  City. 

Morton,  Paul,  second  vice-president  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company 

Moseley,  E.  A.,  secre&ry  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Mosely,  Mat  W. ,  cotton  dealer,  Memphis,  Tenn 

Mulcay,  Andrew,  organizer  for  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  Augusta,  Ga 

Mullins,  Walter  J. ,  coal  operator,  Wooster,  Ohio 

Mundell,  John,  shoe  manufacturer,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Murphy,  John,  bar  tender,  Burke,  Idaho 

Murphy  John  H. ,  attorney  at  law,  Denver,  Colo 

Murray,  Henry,  granite  and  marble  producer,  Massachu- 
setts   


Volnme. 


} 


Musselman,  Amos  S. ,  president  Board  of  Trade,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich 

Mvers,  I.  B.,  president  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council, 
Memphis,  Tenn •«•,,.,... 
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List  of  tminesses  before  the  Commisgion — Continued. 


Myers,  James  J. ,  member  of  the  legislature  of  MaasachU' 
settB 

Naftzp^er,  A.  H. ,  president  and  manager  of  Southern  Cali< 

forma  Fruit  Exchange 

Kidl,  I.  B.,  commissioner  of  agriculture,  Frankfort,  Ky . . . 
NeaU,  Frank  L. ,  shipping  merchant,  Philadephia,  Pa  . . . 
Kelson,  N.  O.,  president  N.  O.    Nelson  Manufacturing 

Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Neyins,  Andrew  P. ,  attorney-at-law 

Newcomb,  H.  T.,  chief  of  section  of  freight  rates,  Division 

of  Statistics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. . . 
Kewhonse,  Edg'arli. ,  manager  Philadelphia  smelting  and 

Refining  Company,  Pueblo,  Colo 

Nicholson,  Thomas,  building  contractor 

Nicholson,  William,  manager  Central  Railway  Clearing 

House,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Norfleet,  F.  M. ,  cotton  factor,  Memphis,  Tenn 

Norris,  Elliot  B. ,  fruit  grower  and  dealer,  Sodus,  N.  Y . . 
Norris,  John,  business  manager  New  York  Times,  New 

York 

Nunnally,  J.  E. ,  farmer,  Nunnally,  Ga 

O'Brien,  William  J. ,  representative  New  York  branch  of 

the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union 

O'Donnell,  Thomas,  secretary  Fall  River  Mule  Spinners' 

Association  and  National  Spinners'  Association 

O'Haver,  George  T.,  captain  of  police,  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
O'Leary,  Daniel,  chief  factory  inspector  of  New  York  . . . 

O'Neill,  John  A.,  pottery  worker,  Trenton,  N.  J 

O'Bourke,  F.  J. ,  switchman,  Chicago 

Offield,  Charles  K. ,  patent  attorney 

Orr,  James  L. ,  president  of  the  Piedmont  Manufacturing 

Company,  Graniteville,  S.  C 

Page,  Howard,  vice-president  Union  Tank  Line  Company 

Pam,  Max,  attorney  at  law,  Chicago 

Parsons,  liof.  Frank,  president  National  Public  Owner- 
ship League,  Boston,  Mass 

Pearce,    W.   C,  secretary  and  treasurer   United  Mine 

Workers  of  America,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Pearson,  James  G. ,  private  banker 

Peek,  W.  L. ,  farmer,  Conyers,  Ga 

Penje,  William,  secretarv  I^ke  Seamen's  Union,  Chicago, 

111 : 

Perkins,  G.  W. ,  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Interna- 
tional Union 

Phillips,  Thomas  W.,  independent  oil  producer  and  offi- 
cer in  independent  oil  organizations 

Piel,  W.  F.,  jr.,  president  National  Starch  Company 

Pierce,  Andrew  G. ,  president  New  England  Cotton  Yam 
Company,  Potamska  Mills,  and  Pierce  Manufacturing 
Company 

Pitcaim,  John,  president  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Coin])any 

Plamondon,  Charles  A. ,  president  Illinois  Manufacturers' 
Association 

Poole,  Bobert  R. ,  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  State  of 
Alabama 

Pope,  George,  vice-president  American  Bicycle  Company 

Porter,  E.  W. ,  cotton  broker,  Memphis,  Tenn '. 

Post,  James  H. ,  commission  merchant  in  sugar 

Potter,  Bt.  Bev.  H.  C,  bishop  Episcopal  Church,  Dio- 
cese of  New  York 

Pouchot,  F.  A.,  business  agent  Sheet-Metal  Workers' 
Union,  Chicago 
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List  of  vritnejtses  before  the  Commvfgioti — (^"ontinned. 


Volome. 


P^e. 


Powderly,  T.  V.,  Commitsioner-General  of  Immigration. 

Powers,  Le  Grande,  chief  statistician  in  charge  of  agricul- 
ture, United  States  Census 

Pratt,  A.  W. ,  agriculturist  and  retired  grain  dealer,  Aber- 
deen, 8.  l>Bik 

Pratt,  Henry,  Tobin-Hamlar  Manufacturing  Company, 
boiler  manufacturers 

Preece,  Thomas,  bricklayer,  Chicago 

Price,  William  D.,  general  building  contractor,  Chicago. 

Prom,  Brynjol^  banker  and  farmer,  Milton,  N.  Dak 

Prouty,  Oharles  A.,  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission 

Uuinlan,  John  J. ,  supervising  inspector  contract  labor 
bureau,  port  of  New  York 

Kalph,  Justus  E. ,  secretary  and  treasurer  American  Cot- 
ton Oil  Company 

Balston,  J.  H.,  attorney  at  law,  Washington,  D.  C...... 

Randall,  A.  L.,  chairman  International  Typographical 
Union  committee  on  (iovemment  control  and  ownership 
of  the  telegraph,  Washington,  D.  C 

Beagan,  John  H. ,  chairman  of  the  railroad  commission 
of  Texas 

Sodding,  R.  J. ,  director  of  Geoi^a  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Experiment,  Ga 

Sedfield,  William  C,  treasurer  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co., 
manufacturers  of  drop  forifpngs,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Regan,  James,  representative  Lathers'  Union,  Chicago . . 

Reid,  Daniel  G.,  president  American  Tin  Plate  Company 

Reid,  Stuart,  national  organizer  International  Association 
of  Macihinists 

Reis,  William  E. ,  president  National  Steel  Company 

Rennie,  Thomas  a.,  superintendent  of  the  GraniU^ville 
Manufacturing  C-oiiipany,  Granitevillc,  S.  C 

Reynolds,  James  B.,  head  worker  University  Settlement 
Society,  New  York  Citv I 

Rice,  Gieorge,  inde]:)en(ient  produ(*er  and  refiner  of  oil  ... 

Rice,  Isaac  Leopold,  presicient  Consolidated  Rubber  Tin* 
Coniijanv,  New  York  City 

Rice,  Richard  H.,  treasurer  of  the  Providence  Engineer- 
ing Works 

Rice,  Samuel  H. ,  president  Distilling  Company  of  America 

Richards,  Edward  S. ,  grain  merchant,  Cliicago 

Riley,  Bud,  president  Plasterers'  Union,  Chi(rago 

Ripley,  £.  P. ,  president  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Company 

Ripley,  J.  F.,  chairman  Western  Classification  Committee. 

Ripley,  William  Z.,  professor  of  economic^s,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass 

Ritter,  Theodore,  manager  A ustro- Hungarian  Home 

Rixey,  Thomas  P.,  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and 
inspection  of  Missouri 

Robb,  Mrs.  J.  S. ,  wife  of  a  nonunion  painter 

Roberts,  F.  C. ,  member  International  Tyi>ographical  Un- 
ion, telegraph  committee,  Washington,  D.  C 

Roberts,  Isaac  P. ,  director  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University,  Itha(!a,  N.  Y 

Robinson,  Neil,  coal-mine  operator,  Charleston,  ^^\  Va.. 

Rockefeller,  John  D. ,  president  Standard  Oil  Company . . 

Rogers,  Julius  S. ,  president  of  Binghamton  Beet  Sugar 
Company 

Rogers,  N.  Burton,  vice-president  of  C.  Rocfers  &  Bros. . . 

Ronemus,  W.  H.,  grand  chief  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Carmen '. . 
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List  of  mlnesses  before  llu:  Commim(m — Continued. 


Kosendale,  Jules,  special  agent  department  of  agriculture 
of  Pennsylvania 

Sobs,  David,  secretary  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Bossi,  Egristo,  chief  of  Italian  bureau  of  immigration 

Roth,  8.  W.,  publisher  of  the  Retailers'  Journal,  Chicago, 
and  secretary  of  the  Cook  County  Retail  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion   

Soiintree,  Harrison  H. ,  president  Turner  Brass  Works  . 

Bussell,  Georg^e  Warren,  shoemaker,  Wiliiamstown, 
Mass 

Byan,  Dennis  B.,  attorney  at  law,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Byan,  Frank  M.,  business  agent  Bridge  ana  Structural 
Iron  Workers'  Union,  Chicago 

Byan,  Bobert,  Morgan  Gardner  Electrical  Company, 
manufacturers  mining  machinery,  Chicago 

Safford,  Victor  M.,  surgeon.  United  States  Immigration 
Service 

Sagger,  H.  M. ,  secretary  Northern  Milling  Company,  Chi- 
cago  

Salmon,  D.  E.,  chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Salomon,  Lionel  J. ,  treasurer  American  Rattan  Company, 
New  York  City 

Salter,  M.  B. ,  bishop  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Sargent,  Frank  P. ,  grand  master  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen 

Saward,  Frederick  E.,  editor  The  Coal  Trade  Journal, 
New  York  City 

Sawyer,  W.  L. ,  secretary  Corporation  Trust  Company  of 
Delaware  , 

Saylor,  Charles  F.,  special  asentand  investigator.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Sayward,  w.  H. ,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Builders 

Schaffer,  Theodore  J.,  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers 

Schiff,  Jacob  H.,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  bankers,  New 
York  City 

Schluederberg,  George  W.,  coal-mine  operator,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa 

Schober,  George  P. ,  shoe  manufacturer,  Philadelphia. . . 

Schonfarber,  Jacob  G. ,  representative  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  

Schulteis,  Herman  J.,  ex-special  commissioner  of  immi- 
gration   

Schwab,  Charles  M. ,  president  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, 71  Broadway,  New  York 

Schwab,  Ghistav  H. ,  agent  North  German  Lloyd  Steam- 
ship Company 

Search,  Theo.  C,  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers 

Seligman,  Edwin  B.  A.,  professor  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity  

Senner,  Jos.  H.,  former  Commissioner  of  Immigration... 

Sewall,  Arthur  W.,  secretary  and  treasurer  National 
Asphalt  Company : 

Sharp,  W.  G. ,  superintendent  Pleaj»int  Valley  Coal  Com- 
pany, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Shepard,  Charles  U. ,  tea  planter,  Pinehurst,  S.  C 

Sherman,  H.  W.,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Broth- 
erhood of  Electrical  Workers 
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SickeU,  Emma  C,  national  secretary  of  National  Pure 
Food  Association;  also  secretary  of  National  Domestic 
Science  Association 

Siebert,  0.  W. ,  mani^r  for  Otto  Gerdau,  importer  of  rat- 
tan and  cane,  New  York  City 

Sieg,  Charles  H. ,  bicycle  manufacturer 

Simpson,  Bichard  W.,  president  board  of  trustees  Clem- 
son  College,  South  Carolina 

Sinclair,  Bartlett,  State  auditor,  Idaho 

Smith,  Clinton  D. ,  director  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion, Lansing,  Mich.,  find  superintendent  of  Michigan 
farmers'  institutes 

Smith,  G.  Waldo,  president  Wholesale  Grocers'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  City 

Smith,  J.  Ernest,  attorney  at  law 

Smith,  James,  builder,  and  member  of  the  arbitration 
committee  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association,  Boston, 
Mass 

Smith,  James  O. ,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion of  New  Jersey 

Smith,  James  T. ,  deputy  State  labor  commissioner  of  Col- 
orado, Denver,  Colo 

Smith,  James  T.,  member  of  board  of  trustees  Lowell 
Textile  School 

Smith,  Samuel,  plumbing  contractor 

Snow,  Bernard  W. ,  statistician  of  Orange  Judd  Farmer 
and  member  of  commercial  staff  of  American  Agriculturist 
and  of  New  England  Homestead 

Snydacker,  Joseph  O. ,  ^rain  merchant^  Chicago 

Sovereign,  James  B. ,  editor  and  publisher  Idaho  State 
Tribune,  Wallace,  Idaho 

Spalding,  Jack  J. ,  lawyer,  Atlanta,  (xa 

Spear,  Victor  I. ,  farmer,  Randolph,  Vt 

Spencer,  Samuel,  president  Southern  Railway 

Spohn,  Milford,  member  of  the  legislative  committee, 
National  Building  Trades  Council 

Steams,  Irving  A.,  president  Coxe  Bros.  <&  Co.,  Incor- 
porated, Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Steel,  William  Q.,  manufacturer  of  worsted  and  woolen 
goods 

St^inbiss,  H.  W.,  general  secretary-treasurer  National 
Building  Trades  Council  of  America 

Stephenson,  Henrv,  member  of  national  executive  lx)ard. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Eastbank,  W.  Va 

Stetson,  Francis  L. ,  counselor  at  law.  New  York 

Stevens,  O.  B. ,  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  State  of 
Georgia 

Stevenson,  John  Chsurles,  justice  of  the  peace,  (iem, 
Shoshone  County,  Idaho 

Stickney,  A.  B. ,  president  Chicago  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Companv 

Stiles,  John  m. ,  contracting  painter  and  decorator,  Chicago. 

Stockwell,  J.  W. ,  secretary  of  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Agriculture 

Stone,  George  F. ,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

Strasser,  Adolph,  ex-president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'* 
International  Union 

Strong,  William  J. ,  attorney  at  law,  Chicago 

Struble,  Henry,  cut-stone  contractor,  Chicago 
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Statistics  of X,  clxi,  oclxxxviii,  ccclxxii-ccclxxvi 

Air  brakes,  equipment  of  cars  and  effect. .  IV,  31, 150;  IX,  925, 926;  XVII,  908-905 
Air  space,  tenement  houses,  legislative  requirements XV  (Im. ),  374 

Agricultural  labor  in XV  (Im.),  lvi,  567,  629;  XI,  79,  94 

Agricultural  laws XI,  150 

Convict  labor  in 111,61,62,80,121,141 

Child  labor  in VII,  73 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  155 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  794,  826,  866,  887 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1048,  1049 

Albany,  N.  Y. ,  street  railway  strike,  arbitration  in XVII,  452 

Alcohol XI  (Ad.),  14,  88,  89 

Alcoholic  beveragres.     (See  Distilled  liquors;  Malt  liquors;  Wine;  Whisky.) 

Alfalfa, California X,  ccxxxix 

Alg^eria,  pension  system  of  railways XVII,  932-956 

Alien  labor  (see  also  Foreign-bom;  Immigration): 

Asiatic,  Pacific  coaist XV  (Im.),  712-800 

Digest  of  legislation  regarding.  United  States V,  91 ;  XVI,  77 

Employmentof XV  (Im.),  437-446 

Labor  organizations,  discriminations  against XV  (Im. ),  311,  312,  427 

Alkali,  irrigation X,  xxxi,  ccvii 

Alkali  products,  freight  rates IX.  lxxix 

Allen,  C.  0. ,  injunctions,  views  regarding XVII,  611 

Alum  baking^  powder: 

Attacks  by  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company XIII,  lxxxv-lxxxvii 

Discussion  as  to  wholesomeness XI  (Ad. ),  2-4, 

28-44,  117-136;  XIII,  lxxxiv-lxxxviii 

Amalgramated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers VII,  154, 

158;  XVII,  xc,  xciii,  xcv,  xcvii,  212,  339-^5 

American  Aristo  Company XIII,  lii,  lvii 

American  Baking  Powder  Association XIII,  lxxxiii 

American  Bicycle  Company VIII,  cli ;  XIII,  cxxvi-cxxvii 

American  Caramel  Company XIII,  cxiv 

American  Chicle  Company XIII,  cxiv 

American  Cotton  Oil  Company XIII,  cxxiv,  923 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  history,  organization,  etc VII,  37, 

105,  108;  XIV,  LXix;  XVII,  28-31,  41-46 

American  Fisheries  Company XIII,  cxxv 

American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union XVII,  361-175 

American  Linseed  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks XIII,  932-933 

American  Malting:  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks XIII,  932 

American  merchant  marine.     (See  Merchant  marine.) 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  agreement  and  arbitra- 
tion system XVII,  xcviii,  xcix,  xcxi,  365-368 

American  Railway  Association XVII,  849 

American  Bailway  Union IV,  27,  141;  XVII,  832-845 

American  Smelting  and  Befiningr  Company XII,  vi, 

XLIII-XLV,  LVIIi;  XIII,  CIZ-CZI 

Amercan  Sheet  Steel  Company,  agreements  with  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion  XVII,  340 

American  Spirits  ICanufacturing  Company I,  78,  85 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company I,  199-205;  XIII,  xiv,  xcvii,  918 

American  Steel  Hoop  Company I,  192-194;  XIII,  919 

American  Sugar  Befiningr  Company 1,59-74;  XIII,  782,  825,  927 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company IX,  ccxxvi,  ocxxviii 

American  Thread  Company XIII,  lxxix,  lxxxii 

American  Ticket  Brokerage  Association,  general  orcanization. . .  IX,  cxx-cxxi 
American  Tin  Plate  Company I,  53,'  173;  Vlf,  153;  XIII,  xcviii,  918-922 

Agreements  with  workmen XVII,  xc,  xcviii,  346 

American  Tobacco  Company VII,  191,  195,  199;  XIII,  lxxiii-lxxix,  925 

American  Window  Olass  Company VII,  162;  XllI,  cxv;  XIV,  xix 

Relations  to  labor  organizations XVII,  364 
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American  Woolen  Company XIV,  xxv,  clxxvii,  CLXxvm 

Anarchism,  character  and  opinions  of  anarchists,  Chicago.  XIV,  xliii,  xcvi,  xcvii 

Anderson  machine  telegraph IX,  ccxxii 

Angora  poa,tB,  raising  of,  in  United  States XIV,  cxcvii 

Animal  industry  (see  also  Live  stock) : 

Effects  of  butterine  manufacture XI  (Ad. ),  6 

Ann  Arbor  Railroad,  insurance  of  employees,  compulsory XVII,  870 

Anthracite  coal,  prices  of IX,  xxx-xxxiii,  cxlix-cliii;  XII,  cxvi 

Anthracite  coal  industry : 

Alleged  combination  in,  general  investigation IX,  xxiv-xxxiv, 

CXXIX-CLXVi;  XII,  XXII,  ci,  CXIII-CXV,  cxix 

Labor  conditions  generally IX,  clxiv-clxvi; 

XII,  xxiv-xxxii,  cxx-cxxxii,  cxLii-cxLvi;  XV  (Im.),  lxxiv,  lxxxi 

Anthracite  coal  mines,  safety  and  sanitation,  laws  reganiing V,  267-272 

Anthracite  Goal  Operators'  Association IX,  cxxxv-cxxx  vi 

Anti-scalping  laws  (see  also  Ticket  brokerage)  VII,  204;  IX,  cxxvii 

Antiseptics  (see  also  Preservatives) XI  (Ad. ),  95-97 

Anti-trust  laws  (see  also  Combinations) I,  226, 

228,233;  XIII,  lxiv;  XYll,  593;  XVTII,  13 

Digest  of  statutes  and  court  decisions II,  3-264 

Labor  organizations,  exemption  from  operation  of V,  96 

United  States  act  of  1890 I,  233;  11,29-54 

Apples,  expenses  of  shipment VI,  433 

Apprenticeship : 

General  discussion  and  description  of  existing  systems VII,  103, 

142, 152, 154, 155, 164, 173, 194;  XIV,  Lx,  lxvii,  cxxv,  cliii,  clxiii, 
cxxv,  ccxxx;  XVII,  li-lviii,  1,214,  378,  393,399,415,421,775,782 

Boston  bricklayers,  system  of XVII,  378 

Chicago  building  trades,  provisions  regarding VIII,  viii,  xx,  xliv,  lxxx 

L^islation  regarding.  United  States V,  126 

Foreign  countries XVI,  126-137 

Labor  organizations,  attitude  toward XIV,  lxvii;  XVII,  li-lviii^ 

Machinists,  rules  regarding,  Chicago VIII,  viii,  xx,  cxiv,  cxxi 

Strikes  regarding XVII,  655, 660, 677 

Arbitration,  industrial  (see  also  Affreements): 

General  discussion IV,  28,148; 

VII,  121-136;  VIII,  XXX,  cxxxviii;  IX,  cclxiv,  XVII,  lxxxvii-xcix 
Chicago,  building  trades  and  machinists'  strikes,  efforts  to  secure  ....  VIII,  ix, 

XIV,  XXXVIII,  CXXII 

Coal  mines,  system  in XII,  xxxii,  cxxvii;  XVII,  332-336 

Compulsory IV,  29, 149;  VII,  127-133;  VIII,  cxu;  IX,  cclxiv; 

XII,  xxxii,CLVii;  XIV,LXXiii,cxLTii;  XVI l,cxii,  15,519-444,697-706 
Conseils  de  prud'hommes,  laws  regarding.  XVI,  173-183, 187-196;  XVII,  509-516 

Enforcement  of  decisions XVII,  lxxxviii,  428, 430, 521-530, 533, 545, 696 

Foreign  countries — 

Legal  provisions  for...  XIV,  cxlii;  XVI,  172-221;  XVII,  cix,  466,509-^16 

Workingof XVII,  xcix,  cix,  464-545 

Legislation  regarding — 

UnitedStates V,  148-160;  XVII,  43^-463 

Foreign  countries XVI,  172-221;  XVII,  cix,  50^-516 

New  Zealand,  system  in XIV,  lxxiv;  XVII,  cxi,  519-545 

Railroads IV,  28,148;  IX,  cclvi;  XVII,  cv,  423,438,697,699,827,858-861 

State  boards — 

Digest  of  laws  regarding — 

UnitedStates V,  148-160 

Foreign  countries XVI,  172-221 

Workingof V,  9;  VII.  123-127;  VIII,  xxxi,  cxxxix; 

X,  ccLi;  XII,  CLVi;  XIV,  lxxiv,  cxli;  XVII,  ci-cix,  423-463,827 

State  laws,  report  of  Commission  regarding V,  9 

Trade  boards,  description  and  discussion VII,  121-136, 

144, 157, 158, 168,  179, 195,799, 200;  VIII,  cxxxix-cxli; 

IX,  ccLxx,  cclxiv;    XIV,    lxxiv,  cxlv,  CLxn,ocxiii 

Chicago  building  trades VIII,  ix-xi, 

XXX,  XXXVIII,  XLIV,  CXXXVIII-CXLII,  CLXII 

Great  Britain XVII,  xcix,  464-.506 

Local  systems  in  detail XVII,  lxxxvii,  353, 374^22 

National  systems  in  detail XVII,  xcviii,  347-373 

Umpires,  resort  to XVII,  lxxvii,  xcviii,  317, 386, 478, 484 
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Arbitration,  industrial — Continued. 

United  States  law  regarding  railroads IV,  28, 148;  IX,  cclvi;  XVII,  cv,  423 

Views  of  various  writers XVII,  691-707 

Arbuckle  Brothers,  competition  in  sugar I,  61 

Architectural  iron  workers,  wages VIII,  cxxxv 

Architectural  Iron  Workers'  Union,  Chicago VIII,  lxvii, 

LXIX,  LXXII,  LXXXII,  CXL 

Argentina,  competition  in  grain  production VI,  12 

Arizona: 

Agricultural  laws XI,  151 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign  bom XI,  80, 

106;  XV  (Im.) ,  lvii,  678, 638 

Convict  labor  in 111,62,80,121,141 

Taxation,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions IX,  1049 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  156 

Arkansas: 

Agricultural  laws XI,  152 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign  l)orn XI,  95; 

XV  (Im.),  573^75,  634,  lvi 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  155 

Taxation,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions IX,  1049 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  by  towns..  XIII,  795, 825, 866, 887 

Armed  guards,  employment  in  strikes,  laws  r^i^rding V,  8,  142-143 

Armenians,  distribution  and  occupations  in  United  States...  XV  (Im.),  lxxx,446 

Armor  plate,  profits  on XIV,  xxxviii,  ccxx 

Armour,  P.  D. : 

Elevators,  control  of IV,  79 

Private  cars  owned  by IV,  55 

Army,  use  in  labor  disputes  condemned XVII,  12 

Army  clothing: 

Methods  of  letting  contracts XIV,  ccviii;  XV  ( Im. ),  xxxi 

Sweat-shop  mani&cture XIV,  cc,  cci 

Army  contracts,  discrimination  in VII,  207, 208 

Arrests: 

Arbitrary,  by  special  police,  Chicago VIII,  cvi 

Coeur  d'  Alene  riot,  1899 XII,  xix-xx,  xciii-xcviii 

Artesian  wells,  use  in  irrigation X,  ccvi 

Arthur,  P.  M. ,  work  for  Brotherhood  of  Engineers XVII,  822 

Asiatic  countries,  trade  with  the  United  States IX,  xxiii,  clxxxii;  XI,  59-60 

Asiatic  labor,  Pacific  coast,  special  report  on XV  (Im.) ,  747-800 

Asphalt  combination XIII,  cxxiii 

Assessment  of  taxes,  transportation  corporations IX,  101 2, 

1018-1020,  1030-1033,  1084-1090 
Assigiiment  of  wages: 

Digest  of  laws  regarding — 

United  States V,  93 

Foreign  countries XVI,  78 

Associated  ^ess VII,  171 ;  IX,  ccxviii 

Association  of  Elastic  Goring  Weavers XVII,  75,  419 

Assumption  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  arbitration  by  Illinois  State 

board  regarding XVII,  432,  434 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad: 

Nationality  of  laborers  employed XV  (Im. ),  751-752 

Hospital  association XVII,  868 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks '. XIII,  943-946 

Atlanta: 

Freight  rates IX,  cxiii 

Market  for  farm  produce VI,  363 

Atlanta  Cotton  Mills VII,  47,  49,  51,  55 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  relief  department XVII,  868,  877 

Attachment  of  wages: 

Digest  of  laws  regarding — 

United  States V,  93 

Foreign  countries XVI,  77 

Audubon  Sugar  School X,  clx vi,  clxix ;  XV  (Ed. ),  xxxviii 

Australasian  colonies  (see  also  New  Zealand) : 

Arbitration  of  labor  disputes XVII,  519-546 

Government  ownership  of  railroads,  etc VII,  205;  IX,  cxcvii-cci 
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▲ustralasian  colonies — Continued. 

Labor  orcanizations,  registration  and  l^al  authority XVII,  620 

Labor  colonies '. XIV,  cvii 

Railway  pension  system XVII,  932-956 

Tobacco  trade  with  United  States,  etc XI,  60 

Wages VII,  33 

AxiBtria: 

Apprenticeship  laws XVI,  134-135 

Arbitration  and  conciliation VII,  123;  XVI,  196-200;  XVII,  517 

Ck)mbinations,  industrial XVIII,  101-142 

Corporation  laws XVIII,  263-279 

Factory  inspection  laws XVI,  112 

Labor  organizations,  laws XVI,  153,  164 

Railroads,  laws  r^arding IX,  961 

Strikes XVII,  cxxix,  cxxxi,  cxxxiii,  649,  661,  667,  686 

Austria-Hiingrary : 

Immigration,  attitude  of  Government  toward XV  (Im.) ,  xcii 

Railroads,  pension  system  on X Vil,  932-956 

Telephone  system IX,  ccxxxv 

Austro-Hun^arian  Home,  objects,  work,  etc XV  (Im.),  lxxxiv,  lxxxv 

Bacteria X,  cxcii;  Xi  (Ad.),  74 

Bag  and  pa]^er  combination,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks XlII,  934 

Baggr&ge,  railroad IX,  cxvm,  952 

Bakeries: 

Hours  of  labor  in,  legal  provisions V,  29;  XVI,  35 

Laws  regarding  sanitation V,  118;  VII,  36,  70;  XIV,  cxix 

Foreign  countries XVI,  122-123 

Bakers: 

Agreements  with  employers XVII,  405 

Labor  organizations XV  (Im.),  428;  XVII,  269 

Baking  powder: 

Freight  rates XIII,  776 

Prices  in  different  localities XIII,  786-789,  866-886 

Purity  and  wholesomeness  of  different  kinds XI  ( Ad. ),  2-4, 

28^44,  117-136;  XIII,  lxxxiv-lxxxviii 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  organization,  methods  of  business, 

etc VII,  15;  XIII,  xi,  lxxxiii-lxxxvih 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works XIV,  xxxvii,  ocix 

Baltimore  and  Okio  Kailroad: 

Labor  conditions  of IV,  138,  140;  XVII,  821,  921-931 

Letter  concerning  discriminating  rates liL6,_i^ 

Pension  system XVII,  887 

Relief  department  and  savings  fund IV,  31, 

156-158;  IX,  cclix-cclxiii;  XVII,  874,  892-894 

Relation  to  Pennsylvania  Railroad IX,  lxviii  ;  XIII,  941,  943 

Stocks^  sales  and  prices  of XIII,  940 

Technical  school  for  employees XVIII,  783 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Tele^aph  Company,  rates IX,  ccxii 

Baltimore  Freight  Committee,  freight  rates IX,  xcix 

Baltimore,  freight  rates,  coal IX,  lxix 

Bankers,  Italian,  relation  to  padrone  system XV  (Im. ),  433 

Banks: 

Agriculture,  relation  to VI,  137,  138;  X,  ex.  cxn,  cocxxiv 

Foreign  trade,  need  of  increased  facilities VII,  16;  XIV,  lxxxvii 

Labor  organizations,  views  r^arding XVII,  2,  5,  9,  12,  15 

Postal,  advocated XVII,  12,84 

Southern  States,  conditions  in X,  x  viii,  lxiii 

Taxation XI  (Tax.),  18,  33,  43,  54,  62,  92,  105,  148,  162,  177,  188,  200,  231 

Bar  iron,  sliding  scales  based  on XVII,  342 

Barbed  wire,  prices,  effect  of  tariff,  trusts,  etc I,  202;  XIII,  cxlix 

Barbers,  International  Union  of XVII,  212 

Barley IV,  78;  X,  xxxrv,  ocxiii 

Barrels,  oil,  railway  char^  on I,  167,  168 

BcuBcoup,  Belgium,  conciliation  in  collieries XVII,  515-516 

Basing  point  system,  railroad  rates VI,  165;  IX,  xvi,  lxxxii,  cvii 

Beef: 

Canned,  healthfulness  of,  protection XI  (Ad. ),  6,  53 

Private  cars  in  shipment IV,  55 

Supply  and  prices  of IV,  177 
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Beer  (see  also  Malt  liquors)^  purity  of X,  ccclvii;  XI  (Ad. ),  34 

Bees,  State  l^islation  regarding XI,  151,  154,  155,  171,  176,  182,  197,  201,  203 

Belgiiun: 

Arbitration  and  conciUation XVI,  178-187 ;  XVII,  514,  515 

Factory  inspection XVI,  8^92 

Railway  adininifltration IV,  100,  128;  XVII,  722,  772,  777,  932-956,  966 

Trusts  and  industrial  combinations XVIII,  201 

Telephone  system IX,  ocxxxvi 

Trade  unions,  laws  regarding XVI,  143-145 

Bell  Telephone  Company IX,  ccxxvii 

B'nai  B'rith,  objects  and  work XV  (Im. ),  lxxiii 

Benefit   associations    (see   also    Belief  departmenls  of  railroads;    Labor 

organizations) y  manula(!turing  establishments XIV,  cxvii,  cxviii 

Benefit  principle,  taxation  by IX,  1028-1029 

Beneficiary  societies  among  negroes XV  (Ed.  )i  liv 

Bibliography  of  transportation  taxation IX,  1080-1083 

Bibliography  of  trusts  and  industrial  combinations XIII,  947-977 

Bicycle  combination  (American  Bicycle  Company) VIII,  cli;  XIII,  cxxvi 

Bicycle  Workers,  International  Union  of VIII,  cxxxu i  KVII,  231 

Bills  of  lading,  form  of IX,  927 

Birds,  importance  in  suppressing  insect  pests X,  cclxxviii 

Birds  of  passage,  immigrants XV  (Im.),  xi,  lxxviii,  cxi,  448,  473 

Biscuit  combination  ( National  Biscuit  Company ) VI  I,  15;  XIII,  935 

Birmingham,  Ala. ,  freight  rates IX,  cxiii 

Bituminous  coal  mines.     (See  Coal  mines. ) 
Blacklisting  of  employees: 
Digest  of  laws  regaraing — 

United  States V,  141 

Foreign  countries XVI,  171 

Existence  and  metho<ls VII,  120,  121;  XIV,  cxLi,  ccxiii 

Mines XII,  xi,  xxxii,  cxxxiv 

Railroads IV,  25,  26,  13:V136;  IX,  xlvii,  ccliii;  XVII,  805-820 

Statutes  and  court  decisions  regarding XVII,  806-817;  IV,  26,  136 

Blacksmiths,  International  Brotherhood  of XVII,  249 

Blasting,  mines,  laws  regarding V,  259,  270,  304 

Bleachers  Association,  Limited  ( England) XVIII,  58 

Board  of  Trade,  England,  registration  and  inspection  of  corporations 

XVIll,  219-220 

Boards  of  special  inquiry,  immigration  bureau XV  ( Im.) ,  xcix,  661 

Boats  (see  also  Ixike  transportation;  Merchant  marine;  Jiirrr  tranxjyortatioyi)^ 

building  on  rivers IX,  clxxxix 

Bobbin  and  shuttle  combination XIII,  cxiii 

Bohemians,  immigrants,  conditions  of XV  (Im. ),  L,  326,  507-510 

Boiler  Makers,  Brotherhood  of XVII,  228 

Boiler  Makers'  T7nion,  Chicago VIII,  lxxii,  cxxxi 

Boilers,  mines,  laws  regarding  safety V,  249, 296 

•Bonanza  farms X,  cxcvi-cxcvii;  XI,  74, 85, 133 

Bonding  of  inmiigrants XV  (Im.),  cxiir,cxiv 

Bonds  of  corporations,  legal  provisions  regarding  issue..  IX,  935;  XVII,  232,272 

Bonds,  Government,  attitude  of  labor  organizations  toward XVII,  2, 10, 12, 15 

Book  combination VII,  15 

Books  of  corporations,  foreign  laws  regarding XVllI,  225, 227, 232, 241, 278 

Bookbinders,  International  Brotherhood  of XVII,  81, 109 

Boot  and  shoe  industry: 

Conditions  of  capital  and  business  generally VII,  176-180; 

XIV,  XXXIII-XXXV,  OCVI-€CX 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  101 

Employers  and  employees,  relations  of VII,  178-180; 

XIV,  ccx-ccxv;  XVII,  406-410,444,476,505,657 

Foreign-bom  employees  in XV  (Im. ),  xxxvii,  lxxxii,  422, 748 

Foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products XIII,  747-750 

Labor,  conditions  generally VII,  79, 178-180;  XIV,  cxjx-ccxvi 

Labor  organizations  in XIV,  ccx-ccxii;  XVII,  51-56 

Tariff,  relation  to VII,  177;  XIV,  xxxiv,ccix 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  TJnion VII,  178-180;  XVII,  51-^56 

Borax  Consolidated  Works,  Limited XIV,  cxvi 

Borax  (see  also  Preservatives) ,  prices,  effect  of  tariff  on XIV,  cxlviii 
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Boeton: 

Building  trades,  agreements  and  arbitration  in XVII,  lxxxii,  lxxxiv,  374 

Clothing  manufacture  and  sweat  shops  in VII,  182, 187 

Milk  supply VI,  386 

Railroaa  conditions,  rates,  etc VI,  334;  IX,  lxxxi,  clxxxiii 

Street  railway  system IX,  ccliii 

Working  people,  conditions  and  efforts  for  relief XIV,  lvii,  xcv-xcix 

BountieB: 

Beet  sugar X,  xxxviii,  ccxlv 

Export X,  Lxiv,  cocLiv 

Box  Makers,  United  Order  of XVII,  198 

Boycotts: 

Chicago,  instances  in ;. VIII,  xx,  lxxxiii,  cxxxi 

Court  decisions  and  laws  regarding V,  8, 

134;  XVI,  169;  XVII,  cxviii,  cxxi,  584-691, 600 

Labor  organizations,  attitude  toward XVII,  48,  lxvi 

Policy  discussed  generally VII,  119, 

120;  XII,  XXXIII,  CLiv;  XIV,  lxxii,  cxli;  XVII,  lxvi 

Railroads  and  street  railways IV,  144;  VII,  202;  XVII,  cxxi,600 

Rambler  bicycles VIII,  lxxxii 

Bradford  Coal  Merchants  and  Consumers'  Association,  Limited  (Eng- 
land)  XVm,  34 

Bradford  Dyers'  Association,  Limited  ( England) XVIII,  35, 48, 53 

Brakemen,  deaths  among,  proportion  due  to  accidents XVII,  902 

Brakes,  air,  on  railroads IV,  31, 150;  IX.  925-926;  XVII,  903-905 

Brands  (see  also  IVade-marke) j  relation  to  business  of  industrial  combina- 
tions. 1, 67  75, 120, 121, 181, 208, 211;  XIII,  Lvii,  lxxvi,  lxxxi,  cxiv,  cxvi;  XVIII,  49 
Brass  workers: 

Strike  of,  Chicago VIII,  cxvi 

Unions  of VIII,  li;  XVII,  233 

Bread,  wholesomeness  and  purity  of XI  (Ad. ),  42-44,  155 

Brewing  combination,  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Brewing  Company...  XIV,  cxvi 

Brewery  Workmen,  United XVII,  274,410 

Briarcliff  Manor X,  clx viii 

Brick,  combination  of  dealers  and  contractors,  Chicago VIII,  xxiv,  lix 

Bricklaying  trade: 

Agreements  and  arbitration  in VII,  144-147;  XVII,  374-^383 

Apprenticeship  system VII,  142;  XVII,  378 

Conditions  of  labor  generally VII,  139, 

140,  147;  VIII,  cxxxiv,  cxxxvi;  XV  (Im.),  xxxix 

Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union VII,  138, 

140,  142;  VIII,  XLix;  XV  (Im.),  438;  XVII,  118,  374,  375 

Relation  to  Chicago  building  trades  lockout VIII,  xn 

Bricklayers'  Union,  Chicago .VIII,  x, 

XXX VI,  XLII,  XLIV,  XLIX,  LXXIV,  LXXVI,  LXXX,  C,  CXL 

Brickmakers,  arbitration  in  strike  of,  New  York XVII,  454 

Brickmakers'  National  Alliance XVII,  277 

Bridge  companies,  relation  to  railways IV,  38 

Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers'  Union,  Chicago VIII,  xlix 

Bridgemen,  Brotherhood  of XVII,  845 

British  colonies,  immigration  legislation XV  (Im.),  lxiii,  lxiv,  709-722 

British  Cotton  and  Wool  Dyers'  Association,  Limited XVIII,  34 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company,  capitalization XIII,  cxvi,  cxvii 

Brooks  Technical  School XVII,  783 

Broom-corn  trade VI,  412-414 

Broom  Makers'  Union XVII,  279 

Brotherhoods  of  railroad  employees  (see  also  Engineers;  Firemen;  Track- 
men; Trainmen;  Carmen;  Conductors) IV,  25, 

27,  141-144;  IX,  cclv,  cclxiii;  XVII,  822-862 

Agreements  and  relations  with  employers IV,  25, 

27,  143,  159;  IX,  cclv;  XVII,  400-404,  857-866 
Brown,  Gheorge  B».,  metho<l  of  railroad  discipline  established  by..  XVII,  797-799 

Brown  Hoisting  Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  strike  against XVII,  458 

Brown-tail  moth X,  cclxxviii 

Brush  combination  (Germany) XVIII,  157-160 

Bucket  shops XI,  16,  18,  22 

Buckwheat  flour,  sale  of  imitation,  Michigan  law XI  (Ad.) ,  172 
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Bmlding  and  lioan  ABsociationB XIV,  xv,  clxvii 

Buffalo  gram  and  live  stock  business IV,  164;  VI,  121,  126,23 

Buffalo  Railway  Clearing  House IX,  xcvii,  xcix 

Biiilders'Iieague  of  New  York  City XIV,  cl 

Building  Contractors'  Council,  Chicago VllI,  xiii,  Lvni 

Action  in  connection  with  building  trades'  lockout VIII,  ix-xiv, 

Xlr-XLVI,  LVIIl,  CVII 

Building  Laborers'  Union,  Chicago VIII,  l,  lxyi 

Btiilding  materials,  combinations  of  dealers  in VIII,  xxiv,  xlvii,  lix 

Building  operations,  Great  Britain,  lawfi  regarding  emplovment  on XVI,  122 

Btiilding  trades  (see  also  Carpenters;  Bricklayers;  Painters;  htonecuJUers;  Mo- 
saic workerSy  etc.  J : 

Conditions  of  labor  and  relations  of  employers  and  employees VII,  50, 

89,  91,  120,  136-149;  XIV,  cix,  cu-cliii;  XV  (Im.),  426, 
428;  XVII,  374-400,  475,  642,  646,  648,  650,  651,  657,  680 

Arbitration  and  agreements  in : . .  XVII,  374-400 

Chicago,  conditions  of  labor  in VIII,  cxxxiv,  cxxx vi 

Employers'  associations VIII,  xiv,  xxiv,  xxxvii,  lix,  lxxxv;  XIV,  cl 

LatK>r  organizations VIII,  xi,  xiv,  xlv-xlviii;  XVII,  118-171 

Building  trades  councils VII,  138;  XVII,  xvi,  171 

Building  Trades  Council,  Chicago VIII,  ix, 

XII,  XXXVII,    XI/-XLIX,  LV,  LXXXVII,  XCI,  CI 

Btulding  trades  lockout,  Chicago VIII,  ix-xxx,  xxxv-cxiii 

Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine,  strike  and  riot  at,  1899 

XII,  XVl-XXII,  LXXXV-CIX 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry X,  ccclxviii-ccclxxi 

Bureau  of  Forestry X,  ccclxxi 

Bureaus  of  labor  and  labor  statistics V,  9;  VII,  68;  XVII,  5 

Digest  of  laws  regarding — 

United  States V,  162 

Foreign  countries XVI,  224-226 

Business  agents  of  labor  organizations VII,  102, 

139;  VIII,  XXVIII,  Lii-Lvii;  XIV,  lxvii,  cxxxiii;  XVII,  xxii,  69,  219,  242 

Chicago  building  trades  unions VIII,  xii,  xxviii,  xlviii,  lii-lvii 

Butcher  workmen.  Amalgamated XVII,  291-311 

Butter  (see  also  Dairy  vndustry;  Oleomargarine) : 

Export  trade  and  freight  rates X,  ccxxxiv;  IV,  47 

Purity  and  wholesonieness  of XI  ( Ad. ),  5,  44,  60,  91,  97,  141 

Production  and  distribution  of VI,  268,  275,  287,  289,  293,  359 

By-products,  oil I,  129-130-132 

Calhoun  colored  school X,  clx viii 

Calico  Printers'  Association,  Limited  (England) XVIII,  34, 39-48 

Calico  Printers'  Union XIV,  clxxii 

California  (see  also  Pacific  coast)'. 

Agricultural  labor XI,  108 

Agricultural  and  elevator  laws XI,  152 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  41 

Chinese  labor IX,  cclxiv;  XIV,  xcvii;  XV  (Im.),  c,  747-800 

Foreign-born  in  agriculture X  V^  ( Im. ),  lvii,  581,  646 

Grain  and  fruit  industry VI,  17, 95, 425 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  etc XIII,  795,826,866,888 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  156 

Railroads  and  freight  rates VM,  335;  IX,  lxxx,  clxxiv,  1050 

State  board  of  arbitration X,  ccli;  XVII,  426 

Calls  (speculative  term) XI,  15-17,  42 

Canada: 

Agricultural  labor XI,  117 

Arbitration  laws XVI,  220;  XVII,  546 

Butter  and  cheese IV,  47;  VI,  298 

Corporation  laws XVIII,  223 

Clothing,  manufacture  for  public  contracts XV  ( Im. ) ,  382 

Immigration  from  and  through VII,  91;  XV  (Im.),xi,  xvii, 

xxxix,  lxii-lxiv,  lxxviii,  cm,  447,  681-68:^,  710-722,  766;  X,  xxiii 

Chinese XV  (Im.),712 

Industrial  combinations I,  214 

Railroads IV,  47;  VI,  124-127;  IX,  xi,  lxxxi,  949;  XVII,  932-956,  966 

Trade  with,  and  relation  to  tariff IX,  cclxxix;  XIII,  732 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  competition  with  American  lines..  IV,  47;  IX,  lzzxi 

Canals,  transportation  by IV,  165-167;  VI,  111,  123;  IX,  947;  X,  cocxxiix 

Candy,  adulteration XI  (Ad.), 7, 16, 67-69, 91, 140, 147 

Canned  goods,  purity  and  wholesomeness  of. .  X,  coclyii;  XI  (Ad.),  6, 63, 140, 147 

Cannel  coal,  character  and  uses XII,  ci 

Capital: 

Aggregation  of,  effects I,  216, 229 

Investment  of  foreign VII,  clxvii 

Capital  and  buainess,  general  conditions  and  earnings .  VII,  9-11, 41-44;  XIV,  vii 

Capital  stock  taxes IX,  1013, 1020, 1084-1090 

Capitalization  of  corporations  (see  also  Promotion;  Bonds;  Stocks): 

Discussed  generally 1, 249-253; 

VII,  14;  IX,  L,  ccLXXii-cxJLXxv;  XII,  clxiii;  XIII,  ix-xv,cxxviii,  914 

Foreign  laws  regarding XVIII, 

209, 223, 229, 234, 243, 249, 263, 270, 272, 281, 291, 309, 313, 321 

Municipal  public  utilities IX,  ccxlv 

Specific  ioaustrial  combinations,  evidence  re^rding I,  67, 97, 174, 190, 192, 

194, 200, 206, 208;  XII,  vi,  xuii,  xlvii;  XIII,  x,  xi,xii-xv, 

XLI,  XLII,  XLVI-XLVII,  LII-LIII,  LXXI,  LXXIII,   LXXIX-LXXX, 
LXXXII,    LXXXIIl,     XCVI,     CIX-CXIV,    CXVII,      CXXIII-CXXVI 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies IX,  xxxviii,  xliii,  cciv,  ocxxvi 

Capitalization  of  railroads IV,  19, 36-37;  VII,  14, 204;  IX,  vii,  lix-lxvi 

Anthracite  coal  roads IX,  xxxiii,  cux,  clxi 

Carders'  unions VII,  190;  XIV,clxxi 

Cards  of  labor  organizations XVII,  xxx,  19, 38-40 

Carmel,  N.  J.,  colonies  of  Jews  at XV(Im.),512 

Carmen,  Brotherhood  of  Bailroad XVII,  848 

Carnegie  Steel  Company XIII,  xci-xcvii 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Amalgamated  Society  of XVII,  129, 138, 143 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  United  Brotherhood  of XVII,  128-138, 383 

Carpentry  trade: 

Agreements  and  arbitration  in XVII,  383-388, 534 

Conditions  of  labor VIII,  cxxxiv,  cxxxvii ;  VII,  37, 147 

Labor  organizations  in XV  (Im.),  427;  XVII,  47, 128-143 

Chicago VIII,  xi, 

XLV-XLVIII,  L,  LII,  LV,  LXVII,  LXXI,  LXXIV-LXXVI,  LXXIX,  LXXXVI,  C 

Carpet  industry: 

Conditions  of  labor  and  capital XIV,  xxvm,  CLXxxrv;  XVII,  640, 642 

Carpet  wools,  tarifi  on XIV,  xxvm,  clxxxvi 

Carload  rates IV,  7,  54,  74-77;  IX,  xiii,  xciii,  cxiii-cxix 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers'  International  Union XVII,  202 

Cars,  railroad: 

Anthracite  coal  industry,  all^;ed  discrimination  in  supply IX,  cxli v 

Furnishing  of I,  156;  IV,  148,  154 

Repairers,  hardships  of IV,  159 

Car  trusts  and  companies IV,  49;  IX,  xcv 

Carvers',  Wood,  International  Association XVII,  202 

Catsup,  tomato XI  (Ad.),  9,  66 

Cattle  (see  also  Beef,  Hogs;  Live  stock) : 

Distribution,  marketing,  prices,  etc I .  VI,  231-23:^,  244-266,  366 

Supply,  prices,  etc IV,  176 

Railroad  charges IV,  48 

Cattle  Growers'  Association IV,  48 

Cattle-raising  indiistrv X,  cccxliv-occlviii 

Central  Convention  of  Shoe  Workers,  Philadelphia XIV,  cx:x;  XVII,  407 

Central  Freight  Association IV,  100 

Central  Labor  Federation  of  KewYork XVII,  34 

Central  labor  unions XVII,  34,  56,  111 

Central  Pacific  Railway,  combination  with  Union  Pacific  and  Southern 

Pacific IX,  Lxvii-Lxviu 

Central  Bailroad  of  New  Jersey,  purchase  by  Reading  Ck)mpany 

IX,  cxxxiv-cxxxv 

Central  Railway  Clearing  House IX,  xcvii-xcix 

Chain  Makers' National  Union XVII,  251 

Chairs,  convict  labor,  manufacture  by Ill,  120 

Chandelier  workers,  arbitration  by  New  York  State  l)oard XVII,  454 

Charitable  societies,  aid  to  immigrants  by XV  (Im. ),  xi,  l,  lxxh,  xciu 
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Oharleston-Aaheville-Norfolk  case,  alleged  discriminating  rates IX,  cziii 

Check  weighman,  mines,  laws  r^arding V,  229 

Cheese  (see  also  Dairy  products) : 

Manufacture  of X,  ccxxx v 

Purity  of X,  cclvi;  XI  (Ad.),  6,  63,  142,  150 

Shipment  and  distribution  of VI,  288-291 

Chemical  combination  f General  Chemical  Company) XIII,  cxxiii 

Chemicals,  effect  of  tariff  on  price XIII,  cl 

Cheney  Brothers,  business,  capitalization XIV,  cxc 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  conditions  of  labor,  hospital  service,  etc.  IV,  138; 

XVII,  863,  873 

Chewing-gum  combination  (American  Chicle  Company ) XIII,  cxiv 

Chicag:o: 

Building  trades  lockout,  1900 VII,  143;  VIII,  ix-xxx,  xxxiii-cxiii 

Building  trades,  agreements  in XVII,  lxxxv,  383-386,  392 

Clothing  trade VII,  181,  183,  186, 188;  VIII,  cxxvi;  XV  (Im.),325,  331 

Elevators IV,  7-10,  77-88;  X,  xlix,occxxvii 

-  Grain  and  live-stock  markets IV,  48,  81,  88;  XI,  10,  19;  VI,  133,  136,  228 

Labor,  conditions  generally..  IV,  7,  48,  65;  VII,  28;  VIII,  xxvi,  cxxxii,  cxliii 

Railroad  conditions  at VI,  112 

Unemployment  in,  1891-93 XIV,  cm 

Chicago  and  Alton  Bailroad IX,  lxi;  XVII,  870 

Chicago  Belt  Railroad,  abuses  by IV,  40 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  investigation  of  warehouse  methods 

X,  cccxxxiv-cocxxxv 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  auincy  Bailroad..XIII,  943-945;  XVII,  868,  876,  879 

Chicago  Drainage  Canal IV,  167 

Chicago  East-Bound  Freight  Committee IV,  101 

Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  accident-insurance  department. 

XVII,  868 

Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  labor  conditions  on IV,  158 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rai&oad XIII,  939;  XVII,  888 

Chicago  post-office,  labor  disputes  concerning VII,  84 

Chicle  combination  (American  Chicle  Company ) XIII,  cxiv 

Child  labor  (see  also  Fhdory  ads) : 

Conditions  generally  and  in  particular  industries VII,  71-73, 

171,191,197;  IX,  CLXvi;XIII,Lii;  XIV,xLviii, 
cxiv;    XV   (Im.),  315,  331;    XV  (Ed.),   lxx 

Department  stores,  employment  in V II,  26 

Educational  restrictions,  aigest  of  laws V,  45-50;  XVI,  51 

Hours  of  labor,  digest  of  legislation V,  26-54;  XVI,  2^-52 

Legislation  regarding,  digest— 

United  States  --       -     ..............................  V  26-^ 

221;  Yn,  "56^87  nrxYvriLvnircxVvVx^^  30,  52,  73 

Foreign  countries XVI,  22-M 

Mines V,  221;  XII,  lxxxii,  xxxiv,  cxlv 

Report  of  Commission  regarding  legislation V,  4 

Southern  States VII,  56,  59;  XIV,  l 

Wages  of  adults,  effect  in  depressing XV  (Im.  )f  xxiv 

Children,  immigrant  and  foreign-bom XV  (Im. ) ,  xxii,  xcviii 

China  and  Japan  as  future  wheat  markets VI,  130 

Chinese  immigration XV  (Im.),  c,  712-716,747-802;  XVII,  2,  3,  30,  71,  76 

Exclusion  law X,  cxlvi;  XV  (Im.),  c,  671^78,  759-760,  792-799 

Chinese  labor IV,  171, 

172;  VII,  94:  IX,  cclxiv;  XI,  80,  85,  107-110;  XV  (Im.),  747-802 

Digest  of  State  laws  regarding  employment V,  92 

Chinch  bugs X,  cclxxv 

Churches,  relations  of  negroes  to XV  ^Ed. ),  liii 

Cider,  preservatives,  purity,  etc XI  ( Ad. ),  106,  194 

Cigarettes XVII,  lxxvii,  804 

Cigar  Makers*  International  Union VII,  192-195;  XVII,  23,  38,  280,  420 

Injunctions  against VII,  1 18 

Restriction  of  immigration  advocated  by XV  (Im. ),  lxxxiii 

Cigar-making  trade : 

Conditions  of  capital  and  labor....  VII,  86, 191-198;  XV  (Im.),  xxxii,  386-389 

Chinese,  employment  in XV  (Im).,  748 

Foreign-bom  labor,  effect  of XV  (Im. ),  xxxii,  lxxxii,  385-889 
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Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Agreement  of  carpenters  in XVII,  385 

Interest  in  Southern  trade IX,  ex 

Marketing  of  a^cultural  products  in VI,  258,  259,  299,  338,  342,  396 

Railroad  conditions  at IX,  ex,  cxii 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railway,  insurance  of  em- 
ployees   XVII,  870 

Cincinnati  Price  Current  on  changes  in  live-stock  area VI,  230 

Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad IX,  cxii-<:xiii 

Cities: 

Advantages  as  compared  with  country X,  xxv,  clvi-clx 

Foreign-bom,  tendency  toward XV  (Im. ),  x,  xx,  lxvii,  449,  492,  508 

Migration  to VII,  48,  49;  X,  xxiv,  cxlix-cliv 

Labor  conditions  compared  with  country XIV,  xcvii 

Markets  for  farm  products VI,  22,  24,  337-379,  450 

Citisenship : 

Requisite  for  membership  in  unions XVII,  xxviii 

Voting,  not  a  necessary  qualification  for,  in  certain  States XV  (Im.)«  lxix 

Civic  Federation,  National XVII  860 

Civil-service  examination  system IX,  ccxli,  955;  XVlI,  15 

Classification  of  freight IV,  6,  17,  43,  54-56;  IX,  xi,  lxxxii-xc 

Foreign  countries IX,  951,  957,  978 

Inter^te  Commerce  Commission,  powers  regarding IV,  45;  IX,  xc 

Misdescription  of  ^oods IV,  654;  IX,  cm 

Clearing  houses  for  immigrants,  establishment  advocated XV  (Im. ),  cxii 

Clearing  houses,  railway IX,  xiv,  xcvii-xcix 

Clemson  College,  South  Uarolina XV  (Ed.),  xxv-xxix 

Clerks,  Betail,  International  Protective  Association XVI I,  290 

Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Brewing  Company XIV,  cxvi 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Farm  market  at VI,  341,  350 

Milk  supply  of VI,  394,  395 

Iron  molders'  strike XVII,  352 

Street-car  strike VII,  152,  200 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Bailway XVII,  868,  881, 873 

Cloakmakers  (see  also  Clothing  trade),  conditions  of  labor XV  (Im.),  329-342; 

XVII,  413 

Closing  of  plants  by  industrial  combinations Ii  68, 

82,  124,  177,  201,  210;  XIII,  xlii,  lxxii,  cxxv;  XVIII,  110 

Clothing  cutters,  unions  of XV  (Im.),  334 

Clothing  Makers',  Custom,  Union  of  America XVII,  68-70 

Clothing  trades  (see  also  Sweat  shops): 

Labor  conditions  generally VII,  114,  181-190;  VIII, 

cxxviii;  XIV,  xxiv-xxxii,  clxi,  cc;   XV  (Ira.),  316-384,  723-744 

Agreements  and  arbitration  in XVII,  412;  XV  (Im.) ,  332 

Foreign-bom  workers  in X  V  (Im. ),  xxiv,  316-319,  325-329 

Labor  organizations XV  (Im.),  xxviii, 

327-335,  371,  372;  XIV,  cciii,  384;  XVII,  59-72 

Tenement-housework XV  (Im.)  xxvi,  xxix,  369-383 

Clover X,  ccxxxviii 

Cloves XI  (Ad.),  65 

Coal: 

Canada,  trade  with IX.  cclxxxi 

Foreign  markets  for XII,  cxvi 

Prices XII,  cxvi;  XIII,  764;  XV  (Im.),  399-402 

Freisht  rates  on IX,  lxxx,  cxl 

Steel  making,  supply  for XIII,  ci 

Coal  mines  (see  also  Anthracite  coal  industry) : 

Accidents XII,  xv,  lxxix,  clxiv;  XV  (Im.)  417-420 

Agreements  regButling  conditions  of  labor XII,  cxxxiv- 

cxl;  XV  (Im.),  406;  XVII,  xc,  xcni,  xcv,  xcvii,  325 

Arbitration  in XII,  cxxxiv;  XVII,  325-339,  475,  490 

Capital  and  business,  general  conditions  of XII,  vii,  xxii,  xlvi,  ciz 

Child  labor,  emplo3n[nent  in V,  221;  XII,  xxxiv,  lxxxii,  cxlv 

Combination  in IX,  clvi;  XII,  xlvi,  cxi;  XIII,  cxi 

Company  stores,  tenements,  and  boarding  houses XII,  xii, 

XXVII,  LXVIII,  utxxvi,  cxxvi-cxxviu 
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Ck>al  mineB — Continued. 

Convict  labor,  employment  in Ill,  gi 

Employment,  amount  of XII,  cxviii;  XV  (Im.),  394-397,  410,  415 

Foreign  bom  in IX,  clxvi;  XII,  xvi, 

XXIX,  Lxxx,  cxLvii,  cxLix,  CLXvi;  XV  (Im.)»  XXXIII,  Lxxx,  391-414 

InBpection  and  protection,  laws  reninling V,  232-308 

Labor  conditions  generally All,  vii-xvi,  xxiv-xxv,  lii-lxxx,  cxvi-cxlv 

Labor  oiganizatiouB  in  (see  also  United  Mine  Workers) XV  (Im.),  xxxiv- 

XXXVI,  405-411 

Machinery,  employment  of XII,  xxx,  lxxxii,  cxvi;  XV  (Im.),  398-404 

Outputof XII,  ex;  XV  (Im.),  394,  397,  403 

Safety  and  sanitation,  digest  of  laws  regarding V,  ^2^-306 

Screening  of  coal,  laws  regarding V,  62,  230 

Skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in XII,  cxlv 

Strikes  in XII,  lvi 

cxxxi,  CLi-CLv;  XVII,  cxxviii,  427, 430, 641, 646-660, 654, 658, 661, 680 

Wa^es,  times,  and  method  of  payment,  laws  regarding V,  223-231 

Weighing  of  coal,  laws  regarding V,  228-231 

Ooa^syndicates,  European  countries XVIII,  154,161,166,171,201 

Coastwiae  tranBportation  (see  also  Water  transportation) IV,  169, 172; 

IX,  XIV,  XXI,  CLXXV-CLXXVIII 

Labor  conditions IX,  xli,  cclxv 

0o9tmBJamt(aeeA\ao  Clothing  trade) VII,125;XV  (Im.),  328,329,334 

Ooat  Makers  Union XV(Im.),328 

Ooercion  in  labor  disputes XVII,  cxvii,  575, 588 

Ooeur  d'Alene  riot,  1899 XII,  xvi-xxii,  lxxxv-cv 

Coffee,  adulteration X,ccclvii;  XI  (Ad.),  10, 67-69, 172 

Ooke* 

Combinations  in  production 1,197,199;  XVIII,201 

Prices  of ^ 1,204;  XIII,  762 

Gold  storage VI,  15, 297-306, 338, 345, 362 

Oollective  bargaining  (see  also  Agreements  between  employers  and  employees) : 

Definition  and  general  nature  of X  vll,  lxxv-lxxvii 

Colleges,  number  of  students,  etc XV  (Ed. ),  xx 

Colonies  of  foreign  bom X,  cxlv; 

XIV,  Liv;  XV  (Im.),  xlix,  l,  lxviii,  499-517,  /47 

Colonisation  of  negroes X,  cxxxix 

Colorado: 

Agricultural  labor  and  the  foreign  bom XI,  105;  XV  (Im.),  lvii,  576,  636 

Agricultural  laws XI,  154 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  63,  85,  122,  143 

Eight^hour  law,  working  of XII,  x,  xiv,  lxxii 

Freight  discriminations  in  and  against IV,  13;  IX,  cxiv;  XII,  xlix 

Labor  conditions  in XII,  lii,  lxxxii,  lxxxiv 

Mines,  conditions  of  capital  and  labor XII,  v-xi, 

XV,  XXXIX,  XLVI,  LI,  LVII,  LXVII,  LXXIV 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  796,  827,  867,  888 

Pure  food  laws XI  (Ad.),  157 

Bailroadsin IX,  lxvii 

Standard  Oil  Company  in IV,  53;  XII,  viii,  xlvii 

State  board  of  arbitration XII,clvi;  XVII,  426 

Colorado  Federation  of  Labor,  membership,  policy,  etc XII,  viii,  liii 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company Xlt,  xii,  xlvi,  lxii,  lxvi-lxx;  XIII,  922 

Colored  Normal  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Technical  College  of 

Soutb  Carolina XV  fEd.),  ixxi 

Coloring  materials,  use  in  preparation  of  food XI  (Ad.),  5, 

10,  15,  50-52,  58,  62,  90-92,  141,  147,  182 
Combinations,  Industrial  (see  also  Corporations) : 

Generally I,  II,  XIII,  and  XVIII,  entire 

Admioistration  and  superintendence  of  business I,  185, 

193,  197,  203,  210;  XIII,  cm,  cxxxi,  cxxxvi 

Advantages  of XIII,  vii,  lxxxi 

American  Caramel  Company XIII,  cxiv 

American  Chide  Company XIII,  cxiv 

American  Fisheries  Company XIII,  cxxv 

American  Steel  Hoop  Company 1,192-194,  XIIl,  919 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 1, 199-205;  XIII,  ziv,  xcvu,  918 
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American  Tin  Plate  Company 1, 63, 173;  VII,  153;  XIII,  xcvni 

American  Window  Glass  Company VIL  162;  XIII,  cxv 

American  Woolen  Company XIV,  xxv,  clxxvii 

Antitrust  laws  I>  226, 

228,233,234;  11,3-264;  V,96;  XIII,  Lxiv;  XVII,  593:  XVIII,  13 

Baking  powder  manufacture XIII,  lxxxiu 

Bicycle  mdustry  (American  Bicycle  Company) VIII,  cli;  XIII,  cxxvi 

Buying,  saving  in I,  70,  185,  210;  XIII,  cxxx;  XVIII,  30,  83,  110,  159 

By-products,  utilization  of I,  132 

Boot  and  shoe  trade VII,  177 

Capitalization.     ( See  OapUaUzation  of  corporations. ) 
Causes  leading  to  formation — 

General  discussion I,  214;  VII,  161;  XIII,  v,  cxxviii 

European  countries XVIII,  9,  15,  63,76,  103,147 

Specific  industrial  combinations  in  United  States I,  46,  59,  76,  81,  95, 

108, 146, 176, 184, 214;  XIII,  XLix,  Lxvii,  lxxx,  xc,  gxi,  cxxiii-cxxviii 

Closing  of  plants  by I,  68, 

82,  124,  177,  201,  210;  XIII,  XLii,  lxxii,  cxxv;  XVIH,  110 
Commercial  travelers,     ( See  Selling  of  goods, ) 

Competition  as  a  remedy  for XIU,  Lxix,  cv 

Methods  of 1,20,60,82,85, 

86, 112, 121, 177, 201, 209;  XIII,  xxiii,  l,  liii,  lix,  lxxiv,  lxxxv,  cxvni 

Control  of  output,  degree  of 1,17;  XIII,  xvn 

Control  of  output,  specific  industrial  combinations I|60, 

81,  122,  139,177,190,197,201,203,206,209;  XIII,  XLi,  l,  lvii, 

LVIII,  LXXX,  LXXXII,  LXXXIX,  XCIX,  dll,  CX,  CXXII,  CXXV,  CXXVI 

Cordage  industry XIII,  xlii 

Cost  of  production,  effect  on 1,68,87,184,193,201,222 

Decisions  of  courts  regarding,  general  digrat  of 11,3-264 

Earnings,  dividends,  profits I»  77, 

80,  98,  139,  176,  190,  196,  201,  206,  209;  XIII,  lxxx,  ex,  cxi,  cxiv,  917 
Economies  of — 

General  summary  and  discussion 1, 32, 222, 223;  XIII,  vi,  cxxx 

Specific  industrial  combinations  ....  1, 68, 87, 130-136, 184, 191, 193, 197, 203, 
206, 210;  XIII,  xlix,  lvi,  lxvii,  lxxi,  lxxiv,  lxxx,  xc,  ci,  cxxiv-cxxxi 

Foreign  countries XVIU,  16, 30-34, 49, 82, 104, 110, 147, 159 

Effects  generally  (see  also  OiUptU;  Prices;  Za6or, etc.) 1,220-225; 

IV,  175, 176;  VII,  11-15;  XII,  xxiii,  xlvii,  clx; 
XIII,  xxxii-xxxiv,  XLIX,  cxxrv,  CXXXI,  CXXXVII 
Elevators.     (See  Elevators,) 

European  countries XVIII,  entire 

Evils  of 1,33,220-225;  XIII,lxxxii 

Federal  incorporation  laws 1,232-237;  XIII,Lxvm 

Foreign  countries XVIII,  entire 

Legislation  regarding XVIII,  205-331 

Foreign  trade,  relation  to 1,22, 

133, 193, 205;  XIII,  lxxxi,  cvii,  cxxiv,  cxxvii,  cliv,  clvii 

Forms  of XIII,  vii,  x lvi,  lxx 

Freights,  saving  in 1,68,89,131, 

186, 193, 203;  XIII,  xxx,  lxxi,  cx,  cxvi,  cxxxi;  XVIII,  30. 82, 110, 159 

Fruit  trust.  New  Orleans IX,oclxxviii 

Glass  industry VII,  160-163, 166;  XIII,  lviii,  cxv 

Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company 1,212 

International  Silver  Company 1 1, 207 

Iron  and  steel  trades. . .  1, 55, 173-205;  VII,  153;  XIII,  xii,  xcv-cxi,  761-772, 918 

Labor,  effect  on  and  relations  to I,  69, 

90, 145, 177, 178, 185-187,  191, 192,  193,  198,  204, 211,  221, 222; 
XII,  xLv;  XIII,  VIII,  Lxxxn,  cxxxvii;  XlV,  viii;  XVIII,  16 

Laws,  existing,  general  digest  of II,  3-263 

Foreign  countries XVIII,  205-331 

Legislation  and  regulation  generally I,  226-248; 

X,  Lxiii,  cccLxxvii;  XIII,  ix,  xxxrv,  lxii,  lxxxii,  cxxxvin 

Miscellaneous  minor .«..  XIII,  cxiii-cxxvii 

Mining  industry,  smelting,  etc XII,  vi,  xli,  xliii,  xlv,  lviu,  lx,  cii 

National  ShearCompany I,  205 

Paper  industry XIII,  Lxxxvin 
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Oombinations,  industrial — Continaed. 

Photc^mphic  suppliee XIII,  ui-Lvn 

Prices,  effect  on  generally 1,16,39-57;  VII,  12, 14, 

162;  All.  VIII,  XLiv,  XLviii;  XIII,  xix-xxvi,  lxxxi;  XV{Ed.),  lxviii 

Cutting,  in  local  markets I,  82,  112-117,  122;  XIII,  lxvii,  lxxvi 

Foreign  countries XVIII,  11,  35,  84,  111,  159-163,  201 

Specific  industrial  combinations h^9 

81-86, 122, 123, 125-129, 140-142, 182-184, 192. 202,  206,  209, 213;  XIU, 

LVI,    LXII,    LXVII,    LXXVni,  LXXXI,    CV,    CXI,    CXIIl,  CXV,  CXXVI,  CXXXIV 

Public  sentiment  reflsrdin^,  Europes^  countries XVIII,  15, 75, 103,  144,  201 

Publicity  of.     (See  I\iblicUy  of  corporations. ) 

RaHroad  discriminations  in  favor  of I,  24, 

68,  145-172,  186,203,237;  IV,  6,  57;  XIII,  xxx,  clix;  XVIII,  9 
Remedies.     (See  Legislation. ) 

Reports  of  working  of  plants 1, 183, 185 

Rubber  industry XIII,  x,  xli 

Salt  industry XIII,  lxv 

Selling  of  goods,  methods  of  and  economies  in Ii  89, 186, 

203,210,221;  XIII,  lxxxi,  lxxxviii,  cxxx,  cm;  XVIII,  31,  83,  159 

Smelting  industry XII,  vi,  xliii-xlv,  lviii  ;  XIII,  cix-cxi 

Standard  Oil  Company 1,47-53, 

95-173;  VII,  12, 14;  XII,  viii,  xlix;  XUI,  cxvii 

Stocks,  sales  and  prices  of XIII,  913-945 

Sugar  (American  Sugar  Refining  Company) I,  39-46, 

5^74^  XIII   782,  825-^865,  927 

Starch  (National  Starch  Company) XIII,  cxii 

Suits  against I,  99,  125,  160,  227 

Tariff,  relation  to. .  1, 23, 59, 70-74, 187, 192, 193, 204, 206, 207, 237;  XIII,  li,  lxii, 

LXIV,  LXIX,  LXXIII,  LXXIX,  XCIII,  CVI,  CXXVI,  CXLIX,  CXLV,  CLVi;  XIV,  XI 

Thread  industry XIII,  lxxix 

Tobacco  manufecture VII,  191,  195,  199;  XIII,  lxxiii-lxix,  925 

United  States  Steel  Corporation IX,  oclxxviii;  XIII,  xii,  xcv-cix 

Wall-paper  industry XlII,  lxx 

Wealtn,  effect  in  diffusing XIV,  cxxxvii 

Whisky  industry I,  47,  74-94 

Workingmen,  stock  ownership  by I,  187 

Commerce,  Department  of IV,  177;  VII,  16;  IX,  clxxiv 

Commercial  ezchangreB VII,  16;  XIV,  xi 

Commercial  Museum,  Philadelphia XIV,  x,  lxxxiv,  lxxxvi 

Commissioner  of  Immigration,  proposed  increase  of  powers.  X  V  ( Im. ),  cviii,  cix 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  United  States,  arbitration,  powers  regarding. 

XVII,  423-426 

Commission  merchants,  farm  products VI,  65,  66;  X,  ccxiii 

Commissions: 

Farm  products VI,  183,  341,  346,  361,  365 

Freieht,  payment  to  secure IV,  6;  IX,  cclxxxv 

Commooity'  rates,  freight IV,  45;  IX,  lxxxiv 

Common  carriers,  constitutional  provisions  relating  to.  United  States IX,  917 

Community  of  interest  among  railroads  (see  also  Consolidation) IX,  v, 

LXVI-LXXII 

Anthracite  coal  roads IX,  xxv,  cxxxi,  cliii 

Transcontinental  roads XIII,  943 

Company  boarding  houses,  mines XII,  xiii,  lxxi,  lxxxvi 

Company  hospitals,  mines XII,  xiii,  lxxi 

Company  stores VI,  449;  VII,  34;  XIV,  li,  lxi,  civ,  cix,  clxi 

Digest  of  legislation  regarding — 

United  States V,  59-62,  226-228 

Foreign  countries XVI,  62 

Mines V,  226,  XII,  xii,  xxvii,  lxviii,  cxxvi;  XV  (Im,),  lxxxi 

Report  of  commission  regarding  legislation V,  5 

Company  tenements VII,  35,  54;  XIV,  clxi 

Mines XII,  xiii,  xxvu,  lxx,  cxxviii 

Competition: 

Agriculture X,  lxxxiv-lxxxv 

Department  stores  and  small  dealers VII,  22-25 

Farm  products  and  markets VI,  47,  75,  124,  179,328,449 
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Oompetition — Continued. 

IndTistrial  combinations,  effect  in  canidng I,  69, 

176,  184,  207;  XIII,  lxvii;  XVIII,  15,  103,  147 

Effect  on I,  219,  220;  VII,  12;  XIII,  cxxxiii,  lxix 

Methods  employed  by I,  20,  60-64,82,  86,86,  112, 

121,  177,  201,  209;  XIII,  xxiii-xxv,  l,  liii,  lix,  lxxiv,  lxxxv,  cxviii 

Prohibition  of  unfair 1,35,229;  11,193 

Railroads,  character  and  effects ^ IV,  15, 

39,  89-95,  97;  VI,  111,  129;  IX,  xi,  lxxx,  xciv,  928 

Canadian,  effect  of IV,  47;  IX,  xi,  lxxxi 

Water  carriers,  effect  of IV,  39,  45;  IX,  cix,  cxvi,  clxxxvi,  951 

Compulsory  arbitration.     (See  ArbUrcUion, ) 

Oompulaory  education VII,  60,  61,  88;  X,  clx;  XIV,  lix;  XV  (Ed.),  viii,  xx 

Conciliation  (see  also  Agreements;  ArbUratum) ,  boards  of,  foreign  countries. XVII,  c, 

464-518,  520-^533 

Condiments,  adulteration  of XI  (Ad.),  9,  63-67, 174,  191 

Conductors,  Order  of IV,  141;  XVII,  826,  847,  921,  924 

Conductors,  railroad IV,  137,  138,  141 

Confectionery,  adulteration  of   XI  (Ad.) ,  7.  15,  57-59,  91,  140,  147-149 

Congress,  legislation  and  power  regarding  industrial  combinations  and  cor- 
porations   I,  232-239;  IV,  118;  VII,  12;  IX,  ocLXXvni;  XIII,  xxxiv 

Congress,  International  Railway XVII,  848 

Connecticut: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign  bom XI,  89; 

XV  (Im.);  u,  523.  589 

Agricultural  laws XI,  155 

Convict  labor Ill,  29 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  796,  827,  867,  888 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  158 

Railroads,  taxation,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions IX,  1051 

State  board  of  arbitration XVII,  427 

Taxation  of  corporations XI,  29-35 

Conseils  de  prud»  hommes XVI,  173-183,  187-196;  XVII,  509-611,  514 

Conservatism  of  farmer X,  lxxxv 

Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company IX,  cclxxv 

Consolidation  of  corporations    (see  also   CombincUions)^  foreign   laws 

regarding XVIII,  226,  255,  265,  &7,  294,  310,  315 

Consolidation  of  railroads  (see  also  OommunUy  ofwUrest;  Pooling): 

Extent  and  effects  of  process I,  238; 

IV,  20,  37,  38;  IX,  vi,  lxvi-lxxii;  XIV,  xlii 

Legal  provisions  regarding II,  IX,  918,  928 

Parallel  roads,  laws  prohibiting  combination II,  29,  76,  127 

Conspiracy : 

Combinations  in  restraint  of  trade^  laws  regarding ^ .  II,  29-264 

Doctrine  in  relation  to  labor  combmations X  VII,  cxi  v,  31,  551,  818 

Constitutions : 

Authority  discussed VII,  208 

Labor,  provisions  re^rding V,  19 

Taxation  of  corporations,  provisions  regarding IX,  1048-1080, 

XI  (Tax.)j  29,  48,  71,  88,  103,  119,  134,  157,  171,  180-181 
Construction  of  railroads,  legal  provisions  regarding,  existingand  proposed .  IV,  23, 

37,  125;  IX,  clxxiv,  909,  914,  955,  965 

Consuls,  inspection  of  immigrants  by XV  (Im.),  cix 

Consular  service,  relation  to  foreign  trade VII,  15;  X,  cocli;  XIV,  x,  lxxxvi 

Consumers'  League,  work  of VII,  189;  XIV,  ccvi;  XV  (Im.),  xxxii,  384 

Contagious  diseases : 

Immigrants XV  (Im.),  xi,  xui,  lxxii,  450-454 

Sweat-shop  work VII,  184;  XIV,  ecu;  XV  (Im. ),  378,  379 

Continental  Oil  Company,  effect  on  competitors XII,  vi  ii 

Continental  Tobacco  Company VII,  191,  197;  XIII,  lxxiii,  927 

Contract  labor,  immigration  of  (see  also  Padrone  system) VII,  92, 

171;  XII,  LXXX,  cxLix;  XIV,  lv,  cxxviii;  XV  (Im.),  xvii,  lvii, 
LXIX,  c,  ex,  447,  648-671,  719-722,  755,  765;  XVII,  15,  16,  30,  315 
Contract  of  labor.     ( See  Labor  contract, ) 
Contract  system : 

Convict  labor Ill,  7-9, 

24-41;  V,  171-176;  VII,  80;  XVI,  79;  XVII,  m  206,  235 

Coalmines XII,  xxvi 

Public  works XIV,  lxiii;  XVU,  5,  16,  30,  84 
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Contracts : 

Discrimination  in  anny VII,  207,  208 

Restraint  of  trade.     (See  Antitrust  laws. ) 

Conventions  of  labor  organizations XVII,  xxiii-zxv,  17 

Convict  labor Ill,  entire;  VII,  78-83; 

X,  ccx:xvi;  XII,  xxxiv,  cxlvi;  XIII,  clxi;  XIV,  lxi,  cxviii,  clxiv; 
XVII,  2,  5,  15,  30,  52,  58,  71,  75,  112,  130,  143,  148,  168,  206.  280 

Ck)ntract  system Ill,  7-9,  24-41;  V,  171-176;  XVI,  79 

Digest  of  laws  regarding.  United  States Ill,  141-166;  V,  99,  167-214 

Foreign  countries XVI,  78 

Economic  effects  on  free  labor,  discussed Ill,  6,  7,  19-23 

Financial  results 111,60-73 

Hours  of,  digest  of  laws  regarding V,  19ft-201 

Jails 111,74-77 

Lease  system Ill,  7,24,42;  V,  176-179 

Methods  of  employment,  digest  of  laws  r^;arding V,  202-204 

New  York  law 111,^16,54-^9,69,107,166 

Piece  price  system HI,  7,  8,  24,  41 

Public  account  system HI,  8-15,  44-59;  V,  179-186;  XVI,  80 

Public  building  and  ways,  employment  on HI,  50-^;  V,  190^197 

Public  institutions,  employment  for  su{>plpring HI,  54-59 

Report  and  recommendations  of  Commission HI,  5-16 

Special  report  regarding  systems  and  their  working HI,  19-139 

State  use  system V,  186-190 

Convict-made  gt>ods: 

Digest  of  laws  regarding  sale,  United  States V,  99,  205-213 

Foreign  countries XVI,  78 

Convicts: 

Condition  in  the  wire-grass  section  of  Georgia XV  (Ed.) ,  lxvii 

Penal  colony,  establishment  advocated AlV,  ccxxxi 

Coopers'  International  Union XVII,  206,  274,  422 

Coopera^,  convict  labor  in HI,  36,  37 

Cooperation: 

Associations  for,  legislation  regarding V,  161 

Foreign  countries XVI,  222-224 

Distributive,  cooperative  stores,  etc VI,  24;  VII,  50;  XVII,  849 

Farmers VI,  24,  430;  X,  lvii,  coclxviii,  cctciv 

Productive,  generally VII,  85,  86,  171;  XII,  xxxv, 

CLViii;  XIV,  LVII,  cxix;  XVII,  1,  2,  5,  15,  21,  160,  171,  199,  208,  849 

France,  productive  associations  in XVI,  141 

Copenha^n,  telephone  system IX,  ccxxxviii 

Copper  combination,  (Austria) XVIII,  108 

Copper,  limitation  of  output XII,  xlii 

Cordage  combinations XIII,  xlii-lii 

CoreUakers,  International  Union  of XVII,  247 

Com — 

Production  and  marketing  of VI,  9,  43-45,  55-58,  127,  227.  930;  X,  ccxiii 

Proportion  exported XI,  16 

Com  flour  and  oil,  character  and  use I,  212 

Com  meal,  adulteration X,  occlvii 

Corporations  (see  also  Combinations;  Railroads;  Capitalization;  Promotion; 
i^ockSi  etc.): 

Accounts  of IX,  ccxLix,  cclxxv 

Advantages  of  cor]X)rate  form I,  217 

Articles  of  association,  European  countries XVIII,  63-66, 

89,  171-197,  249,  267,  315,  326 

Railroad  corporations IX,  920,  944 

Books,  foreign  laws  regarding XVIII,  225,  227,  232,  241,  278 

Directors,  powers  of , I,  195,  242 

Laws  regarding,  foreign  countries XVIII,  211-325  passim 

Federal  legislation I,  232-237;  IV,  118;  tx,  cclxxviii;  XIII,  xxxiv 

Foreign  countries,  legislation  regarding XVIII,  36,  205-331 

Incorporation  fees  and  taxes IX,  922, 

1017,  1048;  XI  (Tax.),  34,  41,  51,  68,  118,  140,  178 

Laws  regulating I,  226,  242-253;  IX,  cclxxviii 

Digest  of 11.272-291 

Ownership  of  stock  in  other  companies,  foreign  laws  regarding X  VH,  213, 

226,  231,  239,  255,  287 
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Corporations — Continued. 

Politics,  influence  on XII,  clxvii 

Reports  to  stockholders I,  36, 

230-232,  243-248;  XVIII,  216,  226,  232,  240,  246, 266, 265, 294, 310, 316 

Reports  to  Government I,  36,  230-232 

Foreign  countries....  XVIII,  213,  227,  231,  238,  246,  263,  266,  294,  310,  316 

Shares^  allotment  of,  England XVIII,  29 

States,  powers  regarding I,  226,  232;  XIII,  xxxv 

Suits  against I,  99,  126,  160,  227 

Taxation  of I,  241;  IV,  118;  IX,  1006-1092;  X,  ccclxxxv,  cccxciii 

Special  report XI  (Tax.),  1-203 

Wagedebts,  l&bilityfor V,  96 

Corruption,  political,  effect  of  corporations  Imd  monopolies IX,  xcvi, 

c;  XIII,  cxxxviii 

Cost  of  living X,  ccxlviii;  XII,  x v,  xxxv,  lxi;  XIV,  zuz,  xciv 

Cost  of  production  (see  also  Oombinatians) : 

Anthracite  coal IX,  clxii 

Cotton X,  xxxv 

Iron  and  steel  products XIII,  761-772 

Machinery,  effect  in  reducing X,  xciii 

Relation  to  wages XIV,  clii 

Cotton: 

Bales,  character  of IX,  clxxxix;  XIV,  CLXvin 

Commercial  distribution  of VI,  13,  14,  143-188;  X,  ccxxi 

Exports,  complaints  regarding  American X,  cccxliii 

Egyptian,  importation  of XIV,  xxi 

Freight  rates  on VI,  13,  14,  164,  182-186;  IX,  lxxix,  lxxxix,  xcix,  cxiv 

Factors  and  brokers X,  ccxcin 

Prices  of VI,  143,  148,  179,  188,  196,  206-222,  469-493;  VII,  67,  X,  ccxxi 

Production  of VI,146; 

X,  xxxv,  ccxviii-ccxxv;  XI,  16,  39,  42,  92,  119;  XV  (Ed.),  4 

Speculation,  options,  futures XI.  21,  36-i50 

Transportation  of VII,  43,  44;  IX,  xcix,  clxxxix  ;  X,  ocxxv 

Cotton  ^oods: 

Export  and  import  trade XIV,  xxi,  clxvii 

Freight  rates  and  classification IX.  lxxxvii 

Markets  for VII,  43,  44 

Quality  of XIV,  clxvii 

Cotton  machinery,  conditions  of  manufacture  generally XIV,  xxiii,  clxxiv 

Cotton  manufacture  (see  also  Textile  indtutry) : 

Arbitration  and  conciliation  in XIV,  clxxii  ;  XVII,  602,  606 

Capital  and  business,  conditions  generally VII,  31; 

X,  ccxxv;  XIV,  XX,  clxiv-clxx 

Convict  labor 111,80 

Factories,  freight  rates  on  machinery  and  materials X,  cvii;  IX,  xcix 

Labor  conditions  generally VII,  44-64;  XIV,  clxxi-clxxiv 

Labor  organizations  in XIV,  clxxi;  XVII,  73-77,419 

Printed  cottons XIV,  xx,  clxvi,  clxix 

Southern  States,  conditions  in VII,  41-61;  X,  xxxv;  XIV,  xx,  xlix,  clxv 

Strikes  in XVII,  640,  642,  680 

Cotton  Mule  Spinners'  Association VII,  190;  XVII,  73, 419 

Cotton  seed X,  ccxxiv 

C otton  yam  manufacture XIV,  xxii 

Councils.     (See  Labor  organizations.) 

Councils  of  industry  and  labor XVI,183-187;  XVII,614 

Counselman,  Charles,  ownership  of  elevators IV,  79, 83 

County  commissioners,  removal  of,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho XII,  xviii-xix, 

cv-cix 

County  prisons.     (See  Jails, ) 

Couplers,  automatic,  equipment  of  cars IV,  31, 

150,151;  IX,  926,926;   XVII,  903-909 

Courts  (see  also  Injunctions) : 

Combinations,  corruption  by I,  224 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  relation  to IV,  20-22, 

114,  117;  IX,  XIX,  clxvi-clxx 

Labor,  attitude  toward VII,  110;  VIII,  xxix,  cvii 

Powers  of VII,  208 

Popular  election  of  judges  advocated VIII,  cviii;  XVII,  10 
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Court  deciflioziB: 

Elevators  and  warehouses '. XI,  231-236 

Employers'  liability IV,  30,  165;  XVII,  30,  894-902,  970-1136 

Labor  combinations  and  allied  questions XVII,  cxiv-cxxv,  647-629 

Trusts  and  industrial  combinations II,  pamm 

Ooxe  Broe.  &  Go.  v.  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad IX,  cxxxvii,  cxlii-cxuii 

Cracker  trust  (National  Biscuit  Company) VII,  15;  XIII,  936 

Cream  of  tartar.     (See  Bakina  powder, ) 

Creameries  (see  also  BuUer;  Cheese;  Dairy  industry) VI,  270, 

277,  293-296,  298;  X,  cocLxviii 

Credit VI,  10,  67,  146;  VII,  10,  67 

Creditors  of  corporations,  provisions  of  law  regarding XVIII,  227,  232,  236 

Criminals  (see  also  Convici  labor) : 

Immigration  of XV  (Im.),  xci,  cii 

Methods  of  treatment XIV,  cvi,  cvii,  ccxxxi 

Oriminality: 

Effect  of  education XV  (Ed. ),  lxxih 

Foreign-bom  and  immigrants XV  (Im.),  x, 

XXI,  XLiv,  XLvii,  Lxix,  286-289,  449,  460,  479,  768 

Ne^^Toes X,  cxxxiii 

Crimpingr,  evils  of IV,  170 

Crises,  commercial  (see  also  Depressions,  Panics)  effect  on  wages . . .  IX,  cclxxxvi 

XVII  724 

Crop  liens V,  121;  X,  xvii,  cvi-cx;  XI,  136;  XV  (Ed.),  xlix 

Cropshariner X,  ociv;  XI,  133-136 

Crops  (see  also  Agricultural  products,  and  specific  products) : 

Diversification  of...  X,  xxxiii,  lxi,  xciv,  ccxxxix;  XI,  107;  XV  (Ed.),  xiviii 

Movement  of,  financing VI,  136 

Reports  of,  criticism X,  coclxxiv 

Railroad  securities,  effect  on  prices  of XIII,  916, 939, 946 

Values  and  bank  deposits VI,  137-140 

Crude  oil.     (See  Oil.) 

Cuba,  cigar  makings  competition  in VII,  198 

Currency.     {See  Money.) 

Curtain  Operatives,  Ijaice,  Amalgamated XVII,  72, 419 

Custom  Clothing:  Makers'  Union  of  America XV  (Im.),  332 

Custom  Tailors'  Union XV  (Im.),  334 

Cutters'  Association XIV,  ocxi 

Dairy  industry VI,  268;  X,  xxxvi,  cx:xxxii-ccxxxv,  cclxii 

Dairy  products  (see  also  Butter;  Cheese;  Milk) : 

Adulteration  of XI  (Ad.),  5,6,44,60-n53,91,97,141,150 

Distribution  and  marketing  of VI,  15,16,268-296 

Exports,  complaints  against  American X,  oocxliv 

Dairy  school,  Wisconsin XV  (Ed.),  xxxviii 

Deain  benefits,  labor  organizations XVII,  xxxix 

Debs,  Eugene  V. ,  injunctions  against XVII,  cxx,  cxxi,  48,  832 

Debts: 

Bad,  lessening  of,  by  combination I,  204 

Wages,  digest  of  laws  granting  preference V,  94, 95;  XVI,  78 

Delany  automatic  telegrraph  system IX,  ccxxii 

Delaware: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign  bom XI,  91 ; 

XV  (Im.),  Liv,  664,  615 

Agricultural  laws XI,  167 

Convict  labor Ill,  88,  122,  144 

Corporation  laws I,  241,  242,  248,  261 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  159 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  796,  828,  867,  889 

Taxation,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions IX,  1062 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad: 

Anthracite-coal  business XII,  ex,  cxxv 

Sales  and  prices  of  stocks XIII,  938 

Delinquents  (see  also  CrimincUs) XIV,  cvi,  cvii,  ocxxxi 

Demarcation  disputes,  labor  organizations VIII,  xvii 

LXXI,  LXXIIi;  XVII,  LXIX-LXXI,  36 

Democracy,  effect  of  public  ownership IX,  cxcvi 

Labor  organizations XVII,  xxii,  xxiv 


\ 
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Demncurk: 

Combinations  Jind  corporations  in XVIII,  205 

Railroads  and  railroad  labor XVII,  770,  932-956,  966 

Denver,  Colo.: 

Freight  rates  and  alleged  discriminations  against IV,  13, 

67,  68;  IX,  xviii,  lxxx,  xciv,  cxiv,  clxxviii 
Market  for  farm  products VI,  344 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Kailroad,  hospital  and  relief  association 

XVII,  869,  872 

BepartmentB  of  ag^riculture X,  cjcclxxv 

State XI.  151-202 

United  States X,  lvii,  coclxviii 

Department  of  coninierce,  establishment  advocated..  IV,  177;  VII,  15;  IX,  clxxiy 

Department  of  Labor  (see  also  Bureaus  of  labor) : 

Province  of XIV,  cxii 

Strikes,  investigation  of XVII,  cv,  cvi,  631-689 

Department  stores VII,  17-27;  XIV,  xii 

Department  of  transportation,  establishment  advocated IX,  clxxiy 

Deportation  of  immigrants XV  (Im.),  xi,  cm,  290,  662-666 

Chinese XV  (Im.),  760 

Contract  laborers XV  (Im.) ,  xvii,  lxi,  ci,  447,  658,  663 

Legislation  regarding XV  (Im. ),  cix,  cziii,  cxii 

Depressions  (see  also  Crises) : 

Agricultural X,  x,  lxxiv,  lxxx-lxxxvii 

Industrial XVII,  734 

Desi^s,  patents,  inefficiency  of  protection XIV,  xc 

Destination  of  immigrants,  statistics X V  ( Im. ) ,  lxv,  lx vi,  465 

Detention  of  immigrants,  care  during XV  (Im. ),  xcix 

'^^  Detroit,  telephone  system Ix,  ccxxviii 

Die  makers,  wages XIV,  ocxxiii 

Differentialis.     (See  Freight  rates. ) 

Directors  of  corporations: 

Powers  of 1,195,242 

Laws  regarding,  foreign  countries XVIII,  211-325,  passim 

Discharge  of  employees  (see  also  Blacklisting) IV,  25, 

132;  VII,  174;  IX,  ccLiii;  XVII,  790-804,  863 

Discipline: 

Labor  organizations XVII,  xxvii,  xxxi,  19 

Railroad  emplovees IV,  132;  XVII,  790-804 

Discriminations,  freight.     (See  Freight  rates.) 

Diseases  of  animals  (see  also  Contagious  diseases) X,  xlii, 

LXI,  ccixxxi-ccLxxxvi,  cccLXXx;  XI,  148-204 

Dismantling  of  plants.     (See  Closing  of  plants.) 

Distillers  and  Cattle  Feeders'  Trust I,  76,  77 

Distilling  and  Cattle  Feeding  Company I,  77,  78 

Distilling  Company  of  America I,  76,  81,  86 

Distilled  liquors  {aee&lBO  Liquors;  Spirits;  TF'/iifl^),  adulteration  of. .  XI  (Ad.),  12-14, 

86-«t,  139 

Distribution  of  agricultural  products VI,  entire 

Distribution  of  foreign  born.     (See  Immigration.) 

District  councils  and  bodies,  labor  organizations XVII,  17,  60 

District  of  Columbia,  convict  labor  in Ill,  88,  123,  144 

Diversification  of  crops. .  X,  xxxiii,  lxi,  xciv,  ccxxxix;  XI,  107;  XV(Ed.),  xlviii 

Dividends: 

Industrial  combinations...  I,  77,  80,  98,  176, 190,  196,  201,  206,  209;  XIII,  lxxi 
Foreign  laws  regarding XVIII,  203, 225,  231, 237,  245,  254,  265,  287,  310 

Dockmg  of  wages  (see  also  Fines  ayid  deductions) ,  coal  mines XII,  xii, 

XXVI,  LXVII,  CXX 

Docks,  Great  Britain,  laws  regarding  employment  on XVI,  122 

Domestic  service X,  cxxx;  XIV,  739^767 

Domestic  training X,  clxvii 

Doscher  sugar  refinery,  competition 1, 62 

Drainage,  swamp  lands X,  xxxi,  cxcvii-cxcviii 

Draper  Company XIV,  clxxv 

Drawbacks  on  imported  goods XIII,  cxlv,  726 

Duties  on  sugar I,  74 

Drills  and  sheeting,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products... 

XIII,  752,  753 
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Drop  forcings,  conditions  of  industry  and  export  trade XIV,  xxxviii,  ccxx 

Drugs,  adulteration  of X,  ccxjlvii;  XI  (Ad.),  19,  109 

Drunkenness  (see  also  Liquors). 

Immigranta XV  (Im.),Lxx 

Labor  organizations,  attitude  toward XVII,  xxxii,  170,  177,  215,  294 

Negroes X,  cxxxiii;  XV  (Ed.),  mii 

Workingmen,  conditions  among XII,  clix  ;  XIV,  xlvi,  xciii 

Dues  of  labor  organizations XVII,  xxviii,  xxxiii-xxxviii,  6,  12,  20,  61 

Dunbar,  W.  H. ,  injunctions,  views  regarding XVII,  612-616 

Durand,  E.  Dana: 

Immigration,  special  report  on XV  (Im. ) 

Mine  labor,  special  report  regarding  legislation V,  215 

Durham,  England,  arbitration  system  in  coal  trade XVII,  491 

Durham,  N.  G. ,  cost  of  marketing  tobacco  at VI,  314,  315 

Duties.     ( See  Tarif, ) 

Dyeing  trade,  arbitration  and  conciliation  in,  Great  Britain XVII,  504 

Combinations  in,  Great  Britain XVIII,  35,  48,  53 

Earnings,  (see  also  Dividends;  Profits)  : 

Industrial  combinations,  ^see  also  Ckmibinations) .  XIII,  lxxx,  ox,  cxi,  cxiv,  917 

Occupations,  comparison  m XV  (Im. ),  492 

Railroads,  increase  of IX,  lxvi 

Eddystone  Manufacturing  Company XIV,  clxvi 

Education: 

General  conditions VII,  87-90; 

VIII,  cxLviii;  XII,  CLXv;  XIV,  lvii,  cxxii;  XV  (Ed.),  entire 

Agricultural X,  xxvi, 

CLX-CLXxxvi;  XI,  112,  113;  XV  (Ed.),  xii,  xxxvi-xlvii;  XIV, cxxii 

Compulsory VII,  60,61,88;  X,clx;  XIV,  lix;  XV  (Ed.),  viii,  xx 

Child  labor  (see  also  Child  labor)  j  digest  of  legislation  r^arding.  V,  45^50;  XVI,  51 

Foreign  bom XV  (Im.),  ix,  xx,  lxxvii,  cxiv,  280-284,  430,  475-478 

Importance  and  value  of XV  (Ed. ),  xii,  xiii-xv 

Industrial  and  technical Vll,  88-90;  VIII,  cxlvi; 

XIV,  LIX,  cxxii-cxxv;  XV  (Ed.),  ix-xi,  xx-xxxiii;  XVII,  774-789 

Negroes VII,  66; 

X,  XXI,  cxxxvii;  XI,  81;  XIV,  liii;  XV  (Ed.),  xxix,  lx-lxiii 

Southern  States,  conditions  in VII,  59-61; 

X,  cxxxix;  XIV,  liii;  XV  (Ed.),  x,  xi,  xvii-xx,  xxv-xxxiii,  xxxviii 

Educational  Alliance  of  New  York  City XIV,  xcix,  c 

Educational  test  for  inmiigrants XV  (Im. ),  cxiv-cxvi 

Bggs: 

Commercial  distribution  of VI,  301, 342 

Freshness  and  wholesomeness,  laws  regarding XI  (Ad. ),  168, 180 

Egypt,  railway  administration  in XVII,  932-956,966 

Eight-hour  day.     (See  Hours  of  labor. ) 

Elastic  Goring  Weavers,  Association  of XVII,  75, 419 

Electric-light  plants IX,  ccxlii-ccxlvi;  XVII,  30 

Taxation XI  (Tax.),  14,42,52,54,61,86,147,168,177,189 

Electric  railways  (see  also  Street  railways) VI,  446;  IX,  ccli;  X,  lvi,  ccxcviii 

Electrical  apparatus,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products. .  XIII,  742 

Electrical  wires,  inspection  of VII,  152 

Electrical  Workers,  Brotherhood  of VII,  151 ;  XVII,  143, 415 

Electrical  workers,  conditions  of  labor VII,  89, 151 

Elections,  corruption  in  Chicago ' . . .  XIII,  cliv 

Elections,  union,  fine  for  failure  to  vote XVII,  xxvii 

Elevators,  grain  (see  also  Warehouses) IV,  7-10,  77-88;  VI,  8,  50-55, 

66,  70-73,  454,  468;   IX,  cclxxxii;    X,   xlviii-liv,   cccxvii-cccxxx 

Combinations  of,  alleged IV,  7-10,  77-88;  IX,  cclxxxii 

Digest  of  laws  and  decisions XI,  205-236 

Freight  discriminations  in  favor  of  owners IV,  8,  79;  X,  cccxxiii 

Inspection  and  grading  of  grain  by IX,  cclxxxii;  X,  cccxxiii,  cccxxix 

Proposed  legislation X,  cccxxvii 

Minnesota,  conditions  in IX,  cclxxxii;  X,  cccxvii,  cccxxiii 

Speculation,  relation  to IV,  85,  86;  X,  cccxxx 

Elevators,  passenger,  combination  in  manufacture XIII,  cxxvii 

Emigration.     (^See  Immigraiion.) 

Eminent  domain,  laws  r^rding,  railroads IX,  945,  954,  956 

Empire  Transportation  Company,  relation  to  Standard  Oil  Company. ..      I,  150 
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Employrers: 

Arbitration,  attitude  toward XVII,  489 

Attitude  toward  labor  organizations..  VII,  104, 105, 113, 150, 157,  166,  178,  189, 
195;  VIII,  XXXVI,  cxlvi;  XII,  lii,  lx,  lxxxvi;  XIV,  lxvui,  cxxxv 
Employers'  asaociatioiiB.  / 

General  character  and  discussion VII,  136;  VIII,  xcvi 

Specific  trades VII,  136,  137, 

140,  152-158,  166,  177,  192;  VIII,  xxiv,  xxxvii,  lix-lxii, 

Lxxxv;   XIV,  ccvii;  XVII,  333,  340,  347,  349,  355,  361 

Af;reements  with  labor  organizations  for  exclusive  labor VIII,  xiv, 

LXI,  LXV;   XVII,  LXXXVI,  XCVI 

New  Zealand,  law  regarding XVII,  520 

Emplover's  duties  and  liabilities  to  employees,  legislation  regarding: 

United  States V,  87 

Foreign  countries X  VI ,  67-75 

Employer's  liabiUty IV,  29,  152-157;  VII,  76; 

IX,  XLViii,  ccLVii;  XIV,  Lxiii,  cxv;  XVII,  30,  31,  894-902,  970-1135 

Common-law  doctrine IV,  29,  152;  IX,  xlviii,  cclvii;  XVII,  970-1020 

Fellow-servant  doctrine IV,  29,  153;  XVII,  895-901,  1025-1065 

Legislation,  existing IV,  30,  154;  V,  76-86; 

IX,  918;  XIV,  LXiii,  cxiv;  XVI,  70-75;  XVII,  1065-1078,  1123-1135 

Proposed IV,  30,  154;  IX,  xlviii,  cclvii;  XII,  xv,  xxxv,  lxxx,  clviii 

Relief  departments  of  railroads, relation  to..  IV,  157;  IX,  cclx;  XVII,  873-883 

Workingmen's  compensation  and  insurance IV,  156; 

XIV,  LXiv,  cxvi;  XVI,  70-75,  229-238 
Employers  and  employees,  relations  of  (see  also  Agreements;  ArbUration; 
BaycoUs;  Labor  organizations;  Strikes;  Blacklisting,  etc. )  : 

Generally VII,  112-134;  VIII,  xvii,  xxxvi,  cxliv;  XII,  xxx, 

lx,  cli-clix;  XIV,  lvii,  c,  ccxii,  cxxxv,  clx;  XV  (Ed.),  lxvii 

Specific  industries VII,  143, 

150,  152,  155,  166,  174,  178,  190,  195,  199,  200;   XII,  xxx,  lii-lx, 
cxxxi-CLix;  XIV,  Li,  Lxxxi,  CLii,  CLX,  CLXxii,  cxcv,  ccxii,  ccxxhi 

Railroads IX,  xlviii;  XVII,  867-890 

Employment: 

Age  as  bar XV  (Im. ),  lxxxix 

(Conditions  of  entrance VII,  174, 203 

Railroad  labor IV,  25,131;  IX,  xlvii,  ccliii;  XVII,  746-774,969 

Discharge  from IV,  25,132;  VII,  174;  IX,  ccliii;  XVII,  790-804,863 

Exclusion  from,  court  decisions  regarding  attempts XVII,  l,  cxvii,  568 

Labor  organizations — 

Provisions  for  securing..  VII,  100, 112;  XVII,  lxi,  58,143,221,227,297,324 

Division  of  work XVII,  lxii,  68, 70, 72, 117, 217, 277, 299 

Exclusion  of  nonunion  men.     (See  Nonunion  men. ) 

Dictation  concerning,  alleged VIII,  x vii ;  XVII,  655 

Permanence  of,  desirability XVII,  863 

Right  of  workingmen  to  demand VIII,  xlviii 

Emplo^rment,  amount  of  (see  also  Unemployment): 

Agricultural  labor X,  xix,  cxvii 

Building  trades VII,  147;  VIII,  cxxxvi 

Coal  mines XII,  xi, 

LXi,  cxviii,  CLix;  XV  (Im.),  xxxiv,  lxxxi,  394-397,  410,  415 

Clothing  trades XV  (Im.),  338-342 

Immigration,  effect  on XV  (Im.),  xxxiv,  lxxxi,  394-397,  410,  415,  428-430 

Labor  organizations,  efforts  to  increase XVII,  76 

Machinery,  effect  of XII,  clix;  XIV,  cvn 

Manufacturing  industries VII,  29, 30, 

32, 49, 159, 169, 174, 196;  XIV,  xliv,  ci,  cvii,  clxxxiv,  clxxxvii,  ccxv 

Employment  bureaus  and  agencies X,  exx; 

XIV,  XLvi,  cxvm;  XV  (Im.),  xii,  lxxxiii-lxxxix 

Regulation  of V,  164;  XV  (Ira.),  lxxxii,  lxxxvii 

State V,  163;  VII,  83;  XIV,  cxvm;  XV  (Im.),  lxxxv 

Enamel-ware  combination  (Austria^ XVIII,  107-108 

Engineers,  Amalgamated  Society  of XVII,  222 

Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive IV,  141-144; 

Vll,  46,  XVII,  2,  255.  824,  847 

Engineers,  Coal-Hoisting,  International  Brotherhood  of XVII,  295 

Engineers,  hoisting,  mines,  laws  regarding  competence V,  249,  298 
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Engrineers,  locomotive  (see  also  Railroad  labor) : 

Conditions  of  labor IV,  137,  138;  VII,  46 

Licensing  of IX,  925 

Engineers',  Marine,  National  Beneficial  Association XVII,  258 

Engineers,  stationary,  licensing,  advocated XVII,  30 

Engineers,  Steam,  International  Union  of '  XVII,  274,  293,  295,  376 

England.     (See  Great  Britain, ) 

English  Sewing  Cotton  Company XVIII,  35 

English  velvet  dyers'  combination XVIII,  34 

Engine  manufacture,  conditions  of  business  and  labor VII,  153, 

156;  XIV,  XXXVIII 

Engravers,  Watch-Case,  International  Association  of XVII,  297 

Enticement  of  employees,  laws  and  court  decisions  regarding V,  74; 

XVI,  66;  XVII,  cxxi,  566-568 

Entomology,  Division  of,  Department  of  Agriculture X,  cxx:lxxi 

Equipment  companies,  taxation  of IX,  1047 

Erie  Railroad: 

Capitalization  of IX,  lx 

Relation  to  anthracite  coal  industry IX,  cxxxiv 

Escapement  shafts,  mines,  laws  regarding V,  244,  268,  274,  295 

European  countries: 

American  securities  held  in IX,  lxv 

Arbitration  and  conciliation  in XVII,  ci,  464-518 

Combinations,  industrial,  in •. X VIII,  entire 

Immigrants,  inspection  at  porta XV  (Im. ),  683-693 

Industrial  education  in VII,  89;  XV  (Ed.)i  xxiii,  xxxv 

Labor,  efficiency  compared  with  American VII,  38;  VIII,  cxxi,  cxl 

Conditions  of IV,  137;  VII,  32,  71;  XVII,  932-967 

Railroads,  conditions  in.  IV,  16, 18,  23,  42,  102, 128;  IX,  cxiii,  cciii;  XVII,  966 

Legislation  regarding IX,  943-961 

Labor  conditions IV,  137;  XVII,  774,932-967 

Strikes  in XV^II,  cxxix,  cxxxi,  cxxxtii,  cxxxvi 

Telegraphs  and  telephones  in IX,  ccvii,  ccxxxii-cx^xxxviii 

Tobacco  trade  with  United  States >. XI,  54-59 

Workmen's  compensation  and  insurance. .  XIV,  LXiv,  ex vi ;  XVI,  70-75, 228-238 
Examinations  for  entrance  into  railway  employment.  XVII,  746-756,  764-768 

Exchanges  (see  also  Slock  exchanges)^  commercial VII,  16;  XIV,  xi 

Expansion,  territorial X,  lix;  XVII,  12 

Experiment  stations,  agricultural X,  xx vii, 

CLxxii,  cccLxxii;  XV  (Ed.),  xliii-xlvii 

Explosives,  mines,  laws  regardinff  use  of V,  259,  270,  304 

Export  prices,  comparison  with  aomestic  prices  of  same  articles I,  193, 

205;  IX,  lit,  cclxxviii;  XIII,  xxv,  lxix,  cvii,  cxiii, 
CLiv,  CLVii,  725-760;  XIV,  x,lxxxvii;  XVIII,  11,112 

Export  rates,  railroads IV,  10,  53,  69-73;  IX,  xii,  xc 

Export  trade: 

General  conditions,  methods,  and  progress VII,  15, 

16;  XIII,  CLIV,  CLVii;  XIV,  ix,  lxxxii 

Agricultural  products IV,  47;  VI,  20,  47,  130-133,  173,  238,  288,  309, 

436;  X,  Liv,  LXIV,  cccxl-cccliv,  ccclxx,  ccclxxiv;  XI  (Ad.),  26,  28 

Inspection  of X,  cccxlix 

Boston IX,  CLXXXiii 

Coal IX,  ccLXxxv;  XII,  cxvi 

Cost  of  transporting IX,  clxxxii 

Consular  service,  relation  to VII,  15;  X,  cccli;  XIV,  x,  lxxxvi 

Combinations,  industrial,  effect  on  generally..  I,  133-135,  193,  204;  XIII,  clvii 

Specific  combinations,  experience  in I,  92,  121,  133, 

193,  199,  205;  XIII,  xlii,  xlvi,  lxxxii,  xcii,  cvii,  gxxiv,  cxxvii,  cliv 

Farm  implements X,  xcviii 

Machinery VIII,  cxlix 

Manufactured  products,  specific  trades VII,  154, 

162,  177;  XIV,  xviii,  xxi,  xxviii,  xxxiii,  xxxvi,  xxxviii, 

CLXVII,    CLXXVI,    CXC,    CXCIII,    CCVII,    CCIX,    CCXXI,    CCXXII 

New  Orleans IX,  clxxxiii 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  influence  on XIV,  lxxxiv,  lxxxvi 

Express  companies  and  business IV,  48,  111;  VII,  43;  IX,  xcvi;  X,  43 

Taxation IX,  1016. 

1046;  XI  (Tax.),  34,  51,  83-86,  96,  116,  122, 145, 169, 176, 190 
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Factories: 

Clothing  trade.     (See  Clothing  trade. ) 

Conditions  of  labor  in,  sanitation,  etc VII,  68-73; 

XIV,  cxiii;  XVII,  6,  15,  30,  31,  186 

Hours  of  labor,  legislation  regarding V,  26-^34;  X  VI,  23,  36-48 

Machinery,  dangerous,  legislation  regarding  employment  of  children. . .     V,  43; 

XVI,  48 
Safety  and  sanitation,  laws  regarding — 

United  States V,  100-118 

Foreign  countries XVI,  81-124 

Factory  acts V,  7,  100-118;  XVI,  81-124;  XVII,  5,  15,  30,  186 

Factory  inspection VII,  68-73;  VIII,  cxxix;  XIV,  lx,  cxiii;  XV  (Im.),xxx 

Sweat  shops  and  tenement-house  work VII,  18i5-188; 

XV  (Im.),'xxx,  Lxxxi,  374-380 

Fairs,  agricultural A,  ccclxxvi,  ccclxxix; 

XI,  154,  161,  167,  172,  174,  175,  178,  180-181,  187,  193,  194,  196,  199 

Fall  Brook  Bailway,  methods  of  discipline XVII,  797-799 

Fall  Kiver  Mule  Spinners'  Association XIV,  clxxii 

Fall  Kiver,  Mass. : 

Cotton  manufacturing  in XIV,  clxv 

Labor  conditions  in XIV,  xcvi,  cix 

Family  diets,  animal  and  vegetable  food  in VI,  451 

Farms.     (See  also  Agriculture;  Agricultural  products;   Agricultural  labor; 
Land): 

Abandoned X,  xxiii,  cxlvi-cxlviii;  XV  (Im.),  513 

Capital,  scarcity  of,  in  cotton  growing VI,  146 

Convict  labor  on Ill,  80,  81,  86,  92,  103,  109,  115,  117 

Earnings  of VI,  19 

Number  of VI,  19;  X,  lxxxix 

Ownership  and  tenure  of X,  xv,  xcvii,  cxxxiv;  XV  (Ed.)i  l 

Size  of VI,  19;  X,  xxx,  cxcv-cxcvii;  XI,  85,  133 

Value  of X,  lxxix;  XI,  23 

Farmers: 

Accounts  of ^ X,  ccxcvii 

Character  generally XIV,  xliv,  xcii 

Conservatism X,  lxxx v 

Discontent  of X,  xcviii 

Elevators,  ownership  of VI,  68;  X,  xlix 

Mines,  work  in XII,  lxxxui 

Organizations  of X,  lvii,  ccclxi-ccclxviii 

Purchases  bj X,  ccxcvii 

Representation  in  legislatures : X,  lviii 

Speculation,  effect  on IX,  cclxxxiii 

Warehouses,  effect  on VI,  101 

Farmers'  Alliance X,  ccclxv;  XVII,  10 

Farmers' institutes X,  clxix;  XI,  150-203;  XV  (Ed.),  xli 

Fast  freight  lines IX,  xcv-xcvi,  1016,  1047 

Federal  courts,  injunctions,  rights  regarding XVII,  cxiii 

Federal  labor  unions XVII,  vii,  xxi,  33,  40,  111 

Federal  Steel  Company I,  194r-199;  XIII,  xiii,  919 

Federation  of  Labor.     (See  American  Federation  of  Labor. ) 

Federation  of  railway  brotherhoods XVII,  852,  857 

Fee  principle  in  taxation IX,  1028-1029 

Feeding  stuife,  adulteration X,  ccclviii;  XI,  156,166-169,178,181,191,197 

Fees  and  dues  of  labor  organizations. .  XVII,  xxviii,  xxxiv-xxxviu,  6, 12, 20, 61 
Fellow-servants.     (See  Employer^  liability. ) 

Fences X,  ccclxxvi;  IX,  925 

Ferromangranese,  prices  of XIII,  766 

Fertility  of  soil X,  ix,  xxix,  clxxxvu-cxcii,  cclxi 

Fertilizers X,  xxx, 

LX,  cxii-cxiv,  cclvu;  XI,  149, 150, 152, 157, 158, 159, 162, 165, 166, 
168,  173,  174,  182,  184,  187,  189,  192,  194,  195,  198,  199,  202,  208 

Fictitious  dealings  in  farm  products,  special  report XI,  1-50 

Filled  cheese IX,  53, 142;  XI  (Ad.),  6,53, 142, 150 

Fines  and  deductions  from  wages VII,  36,  181 ;  XIV,  clxxiv,  ccxxm 

Finishers,  clothing  trade,  wa^  of XV,  340 

Finland,  pension  system  of  railways XVII,  932-956 

Finns,  imjuigration  and  distribution  of XV  (Im.),  l,  510 
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Firemen,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive IV,  137, 138, 142;  XVII,  828-833,  847 

Firemen,  labor  conditions IV,  137, 138 

Firemen,  Stationary,  International  Brotherhood  of XVII,  275,  299,  418 

Fisheries IX,  cclxxxi-cclxxxii 

American  Fisheries  Company XIII,  cxxv 

Flaggr  Kanufacturing  Company XIV,  ccxviii 

Flavoring  extracts,  adulteration  of XI  (Ad. ),  14,  16,  89,  147-149 

Flax X,  ccxxviii;  XIV,  cxcviii 

Flint  glass  mcmnfacture VII,  160-171;  XIV,  xvni 

Agreements  between  employers  and  employees X VII,  xc, 

xcii,  xciv,  xcvi,  xcvii,  361-365 

Flint  aiass  Workers'  Union,  American VII,  163-167;  XVII,  175,  361 

Florida: 

Agricultural  labor,  and  opportunities  for  foreign-bom XI,  94; 

XV  (Im.),  Lv,  563,  624 

Agricultural  laws XI,  158 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  88,  123,  144 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  etc XIII,  796,  828,  868,  889 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  160 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1053 

Flour: 

Adulteration IV,  176;  X,  ccclvii;  XI  (Ad.),  2,  26-28 

Export  trade IV,  72 

Freight  rates IV,  10,69-77 

Mixed,  legislation  regarding,  etc XI  ( Ad. ),  2,  26-28 

Ocean  transportation IV,  77 

United  States  Flour  Mill  Company IV,  175 

Food  (see  also  Adulteration) ^  prices VII,  10 

Food  products,  foreign  and  aomestic  prices  of  American XIII,  753-755 

Forap^e  crops X,  ccxxxvm 

Foreign  bom  (see  also  ImmigrcUion) . .  VII,  90-94;  X,  xxii;  XIV,  liv,  cxxvi-cxxx 

Agricultural  distribution  of X,  xxii,  cxl-cxlv; 

XI,  80,  85,  88,  100-102,  106,  110;  XV  (Im.),  xlviii-lvii,  494-616 
Assimilation  and  distribution  of  ..  X,  xxii,  cxlvi;  XIV,  cxxx;  XV  (Im.),  278 

Children  of XIV,  lv;  XV  (Im.),  xxii,  xcvin 

Clothing  trade,  employment  in VII,  185; 

VIII,  cxxvii;  XIV,  ecu;  XV  (Im.),  xxiv,  316-369 

Colonies,  agricultural XV  (Im.),  xlix,  495,  500-513,  532 

Colonization  of X,  cxlv;  XIV,  liv 

Criminality  of XI V,  lv,  cxxvii; 

XV  (Im.),  X,  XXI,  xliv,  xlvii,  lxix,  285-289,  449,  460,  479,758 

Education  {aoe  also  Educational  test) XV  (Im.),  475-478 

Effect  of  emplovment,  general  investigation..  XV  (Im.),  xi,  xxii-xli;  293-430 

Efficiency  ot  labor  compared  with  American XV  (Im.) ,  310,  325 

Employment  and  conditions  in  particular  industries VII,  27;  IX,  clxvi, 

cclxvii;  XIV,  liv,  clx, clxxviii,  cxcv,  cxcviii;  XV  (Im.),  316-445 

Sailors IV,  171;  IX,  cclxvi 

Jews.    (See  Jews. ) 

Labor  organizations,  attitude  toward XVII,  xxvii,  165,  173,  176 

Mines,  employment  in,  effects  of IX,  clxvi;  XII,  xvi, 

XXIX,  lxxx,  cxlvii,  cxlix,  clxvi;  XV  (Im.),  xxxiii,  lxxx,  389-414 

Nationality  of XV  (Im.),  261-266,  296 

Naturalization XIV,  cxxx;  XV  (Im.),  xlii,  446 

Occupations  of XV  (Im.),  293 

Political  dangers  from v  III,  cliv 

Population,  proportion  of  total XV  (Im.),  xix,  260-268 

Social  conditions  and  characteristics XV  (Im. ),  261-285 

Foreign  corporations: 

Powers  of  States  and  Congress  to  r^ralate I,  227,  232-236 

Taxation  of IX,  1017;  XI,  41,  60, 178 

Foreigni  countries.     (See  individual  countries;  European  countries, ) 

Foreign  trade.     (See  Export  trade;  Import  trade,) 

Foremen: 

Mines,  laws  regarding  competence  and  duties V,  240-242,  268,  279,  285,  297 

Trade  unions,  attitude  toward VIII,  lxx, 

LXXX,  lxxxvi;  XVII,  61,  87,  106,  282,  307,  320 

Forests  and  forestry X,  xxxii,  lxi,  cxcviii 

Paper  industry,  relation  to XIII,  xciv 
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Forgings: 

Drop  forginss XIV,  xxxviii,  ccxx 

Gun,  manufibcture  of XIV,  ccxx 

Fort  Valley,  Oa. ,  rates  on  peaches  from VI,  442 

Foundry  trade,  agreement  and  arbitration  system VII,  152-158; 

XVII,  xc,  xcvi,  xcviii,  347-354 

France: 

Apprenticeship  laws XVI,  128 

Arbitration  boiards  and  councils  of  prud'hommes XVI,  173-176; 

XVII,  ex,  507-513 

Combinations  in XVIII,  75-100 

Corporation  Uws XVIII,  291-307 

Labor  organizations,  laws  regarding XVI,  139-142 

Railroads,  labor  on XVII,  721,  772,  777,932-957,966 

Legislation  regarding IX,  955-957 

Strikes  in XVII,  cxxix,  cxxxi,  cxxxiii,  cxxxvi,  512,  646,  659,  665,  684 

Telephones  in IX,  ccxxxvi 

Workingmen's  insurance XVI,  236-238 

France,  Hugh,  action  in  connection  with  Coeur  d'Alene  riot,  1899 XII,  xcviii 

Franchises: 

Municipal  utilities IX,  ocxli,  ccli 

Taxation  of IV,  123;  VII,  207;  IX,  1028;  XI  (Tax.),  40,  63;  XII,  clxvii 

Teleffraphs IX,  ccviii 

Fraaer  &  Ohabners,  conditions  of  labor  and  business VIII,  lxxxiii, 

CXVI,  CXIX,  CXLIX 

Freezine XI  (Ad.),  95 

Freight  bureaus,  description  of  work iV,  48,  49 

Freight  rates IV,  5-17, 

36-42,  69-77;  VII,  43,  44,  203;  IX,  ix-xix,  lxxiv-lxxxviii,  xcv 

Agreements  for  maintenance  (see  also  Pooling) IX,  lxvii 

Agricultural  products  (see  also  particular  products,  grain,  etc. ) VI,  348, 

349;  X,  occi,  cocxxii 

Alkali  products IX,  lxxix 

Anthracite  coal IX,  xxvi,  cxxxvii-cxlii;  XII,  xxii,  cxi,  cxiv 

Basing-point  system IX,  xvi,  lxxxii;  cvii-cx 

Canadian  railroads,  relation  to  American...  IV,  47;  VI,  124-127;  IX,  xi,  lxxxi 

Capitalization,  relation  to IV,  36 

Carload  and  part  carload IV,  7,  54;  IX,  xiii,  xaii,  cxiii 

Causes  affecting IV,  39,  113,  162;  IX,  xi,  lxxx-lxxxii 

Coal  (see  also,  under  this  head,  ArUhracUe  coal) IX,  lxxx 

Coastwise  transportation IX,  clxxvi 

Colorado  and  Denver IV,  13,  67;  IX,  lxxx 

Combinations,  saving  by 1,68,  89,  131,  186, 

193,  203;  XIII,  xxx,  lxxi,  cx,  cxvi,  cxxxi;  XVIII,  30,  82,  110,  159 

Competition,  effect  of IV,  15,  39,  40,  93-95,  97;  IX,  xi,  lxxx,  xciv,  928 

Cotton VI,  13,  14,  164,  182-186;  IX,  lxxix,  lxxxix,  xcix,  cxiv 

Discriminations  between  shippers IV,  5-8,  15,  49-57, 

79;  VII,  25;  IX,  xiv,  c-cv;  X,  xlvi,  cccvi,  cccxxi;  XIV,  xvii,  clvii 
Combinations..  I,  24,  68,  145-172, 186,  203,  237;  XIII,  xxx,  cux;  XVIII,  9 

Mine  products XII,  xxiii,  xlix,  cxii,  clxiv 

Penalties  discussed IV,  7,  58 

Remedies,  legislation,  etc IV,  7, 

15,  58,  97;  IX,  906,  915,  931,  947;  X,  lxii,  occviii 

Standard  Oil  Company I,  145-172; 

IV,  52;  XII,  VIII,  xux;  XIII,  cxvm,  cxx 
Discriminations  between  placefr- 

Existence  and  general  character  of  practice IV,  12-14, 

59-68;  IX,  xvi,  cv-cxx 

Passenger  traffic,  discriminations  against  New  York IX,  cxxix 

Existing,  reasonableness  of,  discussion IV,  16, 

17,  40-42;  IX,  ix-xi,  lxxiv-lxxix 

£x|)ort  and  import  rates IV,  10-12,  69-77;  IX,  xc-xcii 

Fruit IX,  lxxx;  X,  ccciii 

Government  ownership,  effect  on IV,  125-128;  IX,  cxcviii 

Grain IV,  10-12,  69-77,  VI,  60,  61,  89-98,  111,  123,  124,  136 

InterstateCommeroeCommission,  power  regarding..  IV,  112-117;  IX,  xix,  clxix 
Iron  and  steel XIII,  cv,  cvui 
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Freight  rates — Continued. 

Lake  transportation IV,  162,  163;  VI,  141;  IX,  clxxv 

Land  values,  relation  to X,  cxjxcvii 

Legislation  regarding — 

State IX,  904,  914,  918,  927,  932,  971 

Foreign  countries IX,  932-946,  951,  958,  970,  978 

Livestock VI,  237,238,  366 

Long  and  short  haul IV,  12-14,  59-68;  IX,   xvi,  cv-cxx 

State  laws  and  constitutional  provisions .•  IX,  cvii,  918,  930 

Milk VI,  388,  389 

Mississippi  River  transportation IX,  clxxxvii 

Movement  of IV,  16,  40,  41;  IX,  ix,  lxxiv-lxxix;  X,  ccci 

Ocean  transportation IV,  167;  IX,  clxxvi 

Oil I,  145-172;  XII,  viii,  xlix;  XIII,  cxviii,  cxx,  775-778 

Paralleling  of  railroads,  effect  of IX,  xciv 

Pooling,  effect  on IV,  95;  IX,  lxxii 

Rattan  goods XIV,  xix,  clxiii 

Southern  States IX,  lxxvi,  cvii;  XIV,  xv 

Switching  charges X,  cccxxii 

Tariffs,  publication  of IV,  42 

Through  rates IV,  46,  81,  82 

Water  transportation IV,  39,  45,  162;  IX,  clxxv 

Western  States IX,  lxxix;  XII,  xlix 

Wheat  (see  also  G>am) VI,  94,  99,  132-135 

Wool VI,  333 

Freight  traffic  (see  also  Pooling): 

Classification  of  freight IV,  6, 

17,  43,  45,  54-56,  654;  IX,  xi,  lxxxii-xc,  cm,  951,  957,  978 

Packing  of  goods,  methods  of IX,  lxxxvi 

Private  and  refrigerator  cars.s.  IV,  7,  55;  IX,  xiii,  xcvi,  civ;  X,  cccxxxiv,  cocc 

Routing  of  freight IX,  xcix,  924 

Weighing  of  goods  by  railroads IV,  47 

Fremont,  Nebr. ,  discriminations  against IV,  67,  68 

French  CanadianB,  textile  trades,  employment  in XV,  xxxvi 

Frogs,  blocking  of,  United  States IV,  151;  IX,  925,  926 

Fruit: 

Californiaj  conditions  in VI,  17;  IX,  lxxx,  cclxxxiv;  X,  cccv 

Combination  in.  New  Orleans IX,  cclxxviii 

Insect  pests X,  cclxxvi 

Labor  m  production X,  cxxviii 

Marketingof VI,  7,  424-445;  X,  ccxxxii 

Production  of X,  xxxvi,  ccxxx,  ccxlvii;  XV  (Ed.),  li 

Transportatfon  of IX,  lxxx,  xcvi;  X,  ccxcix 

Tariff  on X,  ccclxxxi 

Fruit-packing  industry X,  ccxxx 

Chinese,  employment  in XV  (Im. ),  748 

Preservatives,  use  of XI  (Ad. ),  104 

Futures,  selling  of VI,  114,  189-205,  469-493;  X,  cccxxii;  XI,  1-50 

Galveston,  Tex.,  shipments  and  freight  rates  by...  IV,  13,  63;  VI,  182;  IX,  cxiv 

Game  birds,  fraudulent  sales  of XI  ( Ad. ),  7,  54 

Garment  trade  (see  also  Clothing  trade): 

Conditions  in  Chicago VIII,  cxxviii 

Strikes  in VII,  114 

Garment  Workers  of  America,  United VII,  106,  185;  XVII,  47,  59,  68,  410 

Garment  Workers,  Ladies'  International  Union XVII,  70 

Gas  combination,  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company XIII,  oxvi-cxvii 

Gas  plants  (see  also  Municipal  utilUies) IX,  ccxlv ;  XVII,  30 

Taxation  of XI  (Tax.),  42,  52,  54,  86,  93,122,  168,  177,  189 

Gas  Fitters'  Union,  Chicago VIII,  lxvii,  lxix,  lxxiv,  lxxix,  lxxxiv 

Gates  Iron  Works,  Chicago VIII,  cxv,  cxlix 

General  Aristo  Company XIII,  lii-lvii 

General  Chemical  Company XIII,  cxxiii 

Georgia: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign  born XI,  79, 

93;  XV  (Im.),  lv,  561,  622 

Agricultural  laws i XI,  158 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  88,  123,  146 
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Georgia — Continued. 

Cbtton  mills  and  other  manufactures  in VII,  41-49 

Education  in VII,  59;  XV  ( Ed. )i  xix,  xxxn 

Labor  conditions VII,  44-^7,  70,  109 

Negroes,  conditions  in XV  (Ed. ),  lii,  lxv 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  797,  828,  868,  889 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  160 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1054 

Georgia  BAilroad  c£nd  Banking  Company IX,  909 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College XV  (Ed.),  xxxii 

Germans,  characteristics  as  laborers XV  (Im.),  326,  461 

Germany: 

Agricultural  education X,  clxi 

Arbitration XVII,  cxi,  516 

Combinations VII,  15;  XVIII,  143^170 

Corporation  laws XVIII,  165,249-261 

Emigration  and  immigration  laws XV  (Im. ),  lxiii,  695 

Employers'  liability  and  workingmen's  compensation VII,  76,  78; 

XVI  229-236 

Labor  laws XVI,  109-112,  133-134,  145,  153,'  229-236 

Labor  colonies XIV,  cvii 

Railroads  and  railroad  labor IV,  128;  IX,  962-983;  XVII,  959,  966 

Labor  conditions  and  pension  system XVII,  779,  932-956,  959 

Strikes  in XVII,  cxxiv,  cxxxi,  cxxxiii,  cxxxvi,  648,  660,  685 

Telephone  system IX,  ccxxx  v 

Technical  eaucation  in XV  (Ed. ),  xxiii,  xxxv 

Ginger,  adulteration XI  (Ad. ),  65 

Gipsy  moth X,  cclxx vii 

Glasgrow,  street  railways IX,  ocxLvn 

Gla4Ui  trades: 

Agreement  and  arbitration  s>rstem XVII,  361-364 

Conditions  of  capital  and  business VII,  34,  160-163; 

XIV,  xvm;  XV  (Iqi.),  426 

Foreign  bom.  employment  in VII,  92;  XV  (Im. ),  426 

Labor  conditions  m VII,  31, 35,  71, 86, 92, 160-171;  XV  (Im. ),  425,  426 

Labor  organizations  in VII,  164-169; 

XV  (Im.),  XXXVIII,  425,  426;  XVII,  13,  15,  172-175,  361-364 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association VII,  164-167; 

XV  (Im.),  426;  XVII,  172,  362 

Glass  Bottle  Combination,  Austria XVIII,  108 

Glass  Cutters'  League,  Window VII,  164,  165;  XVII,  364 

Glass  Workers  of  Amefrica,  Window VII,  164-169;  X  VII,  13,  15 

Glass  Workers'  Union,  American  Flint VII,  163-167;  XVII,  175,  361 

Glenwood  School  for  Boys X,  clxviii 

Glove  trade,  arbitration  in.  Great  Britain XVII,  501 

Glucose  products  and  their  uses I,  212 

Legislation  regarding  use  and  adulteration XI  (Ad. ),  7,  54-^7,  139 

Glucose  Sugar  Befining  Company 1^212;  XIII,  934 

Ghold  (See  Precious  metal  mining), 

Gompers,  Samuel,  views  regarding  arbitration  and  strikes XVII,  695 

Good  roads.     (See  Roads. ) 
Good  will: 

Capitalization  of I,  67,  68,  175,  249;  XIII,  ix,  cxxviii 

Method  of  estimating,  England XVIII,  74 

GormuUy  &  Jeffery  Company,  boycott  of  bicycles VIII,  xx,  lxxxii 

Goss  Printing  Press  Company VIII,  lxxxix,  cxvi,  cxx 

Government  contracts,  alleged  discrimination  in IX,  cclxxxvi 

Government  ownership  of  public  utilities: 

Generally IV,  126;  VII,  204; 

IX,  XXXVI,  cxciii;  X,  lxiii;  XII,  clxv;  XIII,  clix;  XVII,  30, 31,  154 

Municipal  public  utilities IV,  129;  IX,  xlv,  ccxxix;  XVII,  30,  31 

Railroads..^ IV,  23,  123-129;  IX,  xxxvi,  cxcv^ociii, 908, 

946,  953-958,  960,  966-983;   XII,  CLXiv;   XVII,  15,  16,  30,  31,  84,  966 

Telegraphs  and  telephones IV,  24,  129; 

IX,  XLi,  xuii,  ccxii;  XII,  CLXiv;  XIV,  xlii;  XVII,  15,  16,  30,  31,  32 
Grade  crossings,  railroads IX,  clxxiy,  9^,  945,  950 
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Qrain  (see  also  Cbm;  Wheal;  Flour;  EUvaiors,) X,  cxjxn-ccxviu 

Exj^rtsof X,  Liv 

Freight  "tttes  and  transportation IV,  10-12, 

41,  69-77,  81, 163;  VI,  7,  8^98,  111,  141,  142 

Grading  and  inspection IV,  10,  87; 

IX,  Lii,  ocLZXZii;  X,  Lxii,  GOCxxiii-OGCXxix;  XI,  212-222 

Movementof,  financing VI,  136 

Marketing  of FV,  81,  82;  VI,  11,  37-142,  464-468;  X,  ccxiv 

Prices IV,  8,  9,  83-88;  VI,  60,  61 

Production X,  ocxii-cxjxviii;  VI,  117,  118 

Visible  supply VI,  105,  106 

Gfrain  dealers,  combinations,  laws  prohibiting II,  102,  169,  197;  X,  ccxciii 

Grain  dealers'  associations,  boycott  by VI,  8 

Grain  Growers'  Association X,  cgclxvi 

Graham  meal,  sale  of  imitation XI  ( Ad. ),  168 

Grand  Bapids,  discriminations  against iV,  61 

Grand  Trunk  Railway,  accident  insurance  association X VII,  874 

Grange,  National X,  occlxiv-coclxv 

Granfte  Cutters'  National  Union VII,  149;  XIV,  cliii;  XVII,  145,  399 

Granite-cutting  trade,  labor  conditions  m VII,  37, 

84,  90,  92,  126,  149;  XIV,  cuii;  XVII,  399 

Grasshoppers X,  oclxxv 

Grazing,  protection  of  public  lands X,  lx,  clv 

Great  Britain: 

Arbitration  and  conciliation  in XVI,  172;  XVII,  xcix,  ci,  civ,  464-506 

Amcultural  education  in X,  clxi 

Clothing,  methods  of  manufacture XV  (Im.)i  383 

Combinations  in I,  214;  XVIII,  14-74 

Corporation  laws ..-.-  1,253;  XVIII,  209-221 

Employment  in XIV,  civ 

Employers'  liability  and  workingmen's  compensation..  VII,  76,  78;  XVI,  68-75 

Factory  legislation  m VII,  71;  XVI,  81-88 

Labor  organizations  in XIV,  liv,  lvii;  XVII,  xvi;  liv 

Legu  position  of VII ,  1 1 2 ; 

XVI,  138;  XVII,  cxv,  cxxiv,  481,  558,  583,  618-625 

Municipal  public  utilities IX,  ccxlvi 

Royal  commission  on  labor,  views  of XVII,  466-470, 

473  477  481  484  558  622 

Railroads,  conditions  in IV,  35,  42,  99,  113,  117,  156;  IX,  946;  5^Vlf,  966 

Labor  on,  conditions  of XVII,  721,  779,  932-956,  961-965 

Strikes  in. .  XIV,  cxxxix;  XVII,  cxv,  cxxix-cxxxvi,  558-560,  644-646,  664,  681 

Telegraph  and  telephones  in IX,  ocxii,  ccxxxiv 

Great  Lakes.     (See  Lake  traruportaHon;  Longshoremen;  Sailors,) 
GrieTTcmces      fSee  Strikes  '\ 

Gross  receipts  tax IX,  1013,  1022-1026,  1041,  1084-1090;  XI  (Tax.),  passim 

Guggenheim  smelters,  capitalization  and  relation  to  smelter  combina- 
tion   , XII,  XLIV 

Guilds,  foreign  countries,  laws  regarding XVI,  145-166 

Gulf  movement  of  grain,  influence  of VI,  123,  124 

Gulf  ports,  railroad  discriminations  regarding IV,  13,  63,  64 

Gun  forgixigs,  manufacture  of XIV,  ocxx 

Hadley,  President  A.  T. ,  on  the  modem  speculator VI,  224,  225 

Views  r^arding  arbitration XVII,  692 

Hale,  J.  H. ,  quoted  on  cold  storag^e  for  formers VI,  145 

Hamilton  County  Carpenters'  District  Council XVII,  385 

Hammond,  H.,  on  American  bale  of  cotton VI,  150 

Hammond,  H.  B. ,  on  inefficiency  of  negro  farm  labor VI,  146 

Hampton  Institute X,  clxviii;  XV,  (Ed.),  xxxi 

Hanauer  smelting  works,  labor  in XII,  lxiv 

Hardware,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products XIII,  733 

Harness  manufacture,  convict  labor,  competition  of Vll,  79 

Harrison,  Carter  H.,  mediation  in  Onicago  building  trades  lockout. .  VIII,  xxxix 
Harvest  hands.     (See  AgricuUural  labor. ) 

Hat  manufacture,  apprenticeship,  agreements  and  arbitration.  VII,  104;  XVII,  416 
Hatters  of  North  America,  United XVII,  56,  416 

r- 

Production  of X,  ocxxxviii 

Transportation  and  marketing  of VI,  339,  415-423 
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Head  tax  on  immigrants XV  (Im.),  cxiv 

Helpers,  payment  by  skilled  workmen XVII,  214 

Hemp  (see  also  Cordage  combinations) j  proposed  protective  duty X,  coclxxxi 

Henrietta  Cotton  Mills,  North  Carolina VII,  49, 52 

Hides,  tariff  on VII,  177;  X,  ccclxxxi;  XIII,  747,  748;  XIV,  xxxiv,  ocix 

EUgh  schools.     {See  Education;  Public  schools.) 

Hill,  J.  J.,  on  possibilities  of  oriental  markets VI,  27, 130 

Hod  carriers : 

Chicago,  conditions  in VIII,  lxxvi,  cxxxiv,  cxxxvi 

Labor  organizations  formed  by  nationalities XV,  427 

Hod  Carriers'  Union,  Chicago VIII,  lxvi 

Ho^,  marketing,  prices,  etc VI,  244,  2()0-267 

Hoisting  engineers,  mines,  laws  regarding  competence V,  249,  298 

Holidays  (see  also  jLa6or  c{ai/;  Sunday;  Saturday  naif  holiday)  ^  lalK>r  on...     V,  54; 

VII,  170;  VIII,  Lxxxvn;  iVI,  53;  XVlI,  xlvii,  115,  175,  180 
Holland : 

Arbitration  tribunals,  laws  regarding XVI,  196-200 

Combinations  in XVIII,  201 

Labor  colonies  in XIV,  cvii 

Railroads  and  railroad  labor XVII,  932-956,  966 

Telephone svstem IX,  cx-xxxvii 

Homes,  ownership  by  working  class VIII,  cxlvii;  XII,  lxxxiv;  XIV,  lxxxi 

Home  markets,  advantages  of XV  ( Ed. ),  lxix 

Home  work,  clothing  trade  (see  also  Sireat  shops;  Tenement  houses) 

XV  (Im.),  xxix;  XVII,  64,  67 

Homestead  strike XVII,  47,  4« 

Honey,  adulteration  of XI  (Ad.),  8,  59-61,  139,  146 

Horses : 

Breeding  of X,  ccxxxvi 

Marketing  of VI,  241,  243 

Horticulture  (see  also  Fruit) ,  State  laws  regarding XI,  150-204 

Horticultural  societies XI,  160, 

161,  162,  168,  171,  174,  176,  178-179,  181,  200-201,  202-203 

Hospitals,  railroads IV,  26,  162;  XVII,  857,  867,  868,  871,  877 

Hours  of  labor  (see  also  Factory  ads) : 

Generally VII,  36-41;  VIII,  cxxi,  cxlv;  XIV,  xlvi,  cix 

Existing  conditions  in  particular  trades VII,  25, 

147,   151,   152,  160.   170,    200;    VIII,    cxxvi;    XIII,   lii, 

LXXXI,  CXXVIi;   XI V,  CLIV,    CLXII,    CLXXIV,    CXCVI,  CC,  OCXVI 

Agricultural  labor X,  xix;  XI,  82 

Building  trades VII,  147, 

148;  VIII,  XLiv,  XLVI,  cxxxvi;  XV  (Im.),  426;  XVII,  377,  380,  384 

Clothing  trade  and  sweat  shops VIII,  cxxvi;  XIV,  cc;  XV  (Im. ),  321,  337 

Child  labor.     (See  Child  labor. ) 

Convict  labor,  digest  of  laws  regarding V,  198-201 

Department  stores VII,  25 

Eight-hour  day VII,  37-39,  151;  VIII,  cxxxvii;  XII,  xiv, 

LVii,  Lxxii,  cxxx;  XIV,  cix;  XVII,  xlv,   l,  5-7,  15,  31,  39,  47,  62 

Immigration,  effect  of XV  (Im. ),  lxxxh 

Laws  regarding,  digest  of — 

United  States V,  23-54 

Foreign  countries XVI,  22-54 

Labor  organizations,  effect  in  reducing VII,  99-100 

Policy  regarding XVII,  xlv 

Rules  regarding XVII,  73-75,  94, 

104,  108,  115,  127,  159,  179,  194,  205,  209,  217,  231,  240,  289,  :i08,  324 

Machinists,  strike  regarding VIII,  vii,  cxiv,  rx x 

Mines.  .V,  219;  XII,  xiv,  xxvin,  lxxii,  cxxx,  cxxxix  ;  XVII,  331 ;  XV  ( Im. ),  753 

Public  works VII,  39-41;  XIV,  cliv;  XV  (Im.),  437 

Railroads IV,  26,  138;  V,  27;  XVI,  25-35;  XVII.  725-745 

Reduction  of,  policy  discussed IV,  27,  139;  VII,  37-39,  197;  VIII,  cxxi, 

cxlv;  ill,  XIV,  XXXIV,  lxxii-lxxvi,  clviii;  XIV,  xlvi-xlviii,  cx 

Report  of  Commission  regarding  legislation V,  g 

Southern  States VII,  52-.54:  XIV,  l 

Seamen,  Great  Lakes IX,  cclxvhi 

Strikes  regarding XVII,  cxxx,  cxxxvi,  654,  657,  659,  661,  677,  682,  6a3,  687 

Sunday's  and  holidays — 

Digests  of  laws  regarding V,  54;  XVI,  5I-53 
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Hours  of  labor— Continued. 

Sweating  system XIV,  cc;  XV  (Im.),  321 

Telegraph  employees IX,  ccxxv 

Women VII,  75;  XIV,  ex 

Women  and  children,  digest  of  legislation  regarding — 

United  States V,  26-64 

Foreign  countries XVI,  23-62 

United  States  law,  public  works XVII,  30 

Housing:  of  working  people  (see  also  Company  tenemenUt;  Tenement  houses) .  VII,  28, 

52-^;  XIV,  Lvii,  xciv-xcvi;  X,  cxxvii 

Hungary,  railroad  labor  in XVII,  773,  778,932-966 

Ice,  laws  regarding  impure XI  (Ad.),  162,  170,  180,  182 

Idalio:  , 

Afjricultural  labor  and  agricultural  laws XI,  106,  159 

Mines,  conditions  in XII,  v,  viii,  xl,  li,  lxx,  lxxviii 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  161 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  797,  829,  868,  890 

State  board  of  arbitration XVII,  427 

Illinois: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign-born XI,  99-101 ; 

XV  (Im.),  Lii,  630,  599 

Agricultural  laws XI,  160 

Agreements  and  arbitration  in XII,  cxxxvii;  XVII,  333-338 

Coal-mines,  labor  conditions  in XII,  xxv,  xxvii,  cxv,  cxxi,  cxxxii, 

cxLiv,  cxLVii,  CLXVi;   XV   (Im.),  391,  393,  396,  403,  409,  413-416 

Coal-mine  inspection  law,  text  of V,  295-308 

Child  labor  in VII,  72 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  36,  48;  VII,  79,  81 

Elevators  and  grain  inspection XI,  207-216,  232-234 

Factories  and  mctory  inspection VII,  69-70 

Prices  of  oil,  salt,  sugar,  and  baking  powder XIII,  797,  829,  868,  890 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  161 

School  facilities XII,  clxvi 

Taxation  of  corporations XI  (Tax.),  119-133 

Transportation  companies,  taxation  of IX,  1056 

Illinois  Central  Railroad: 

Labor  conditions,  accident  insurance,  etc XVII,  803,  868,  870,  873,  889 

Northern  and  Southern  tonnage  compared IX,  c 

Securities  of,  sales  and  prices XIII,  941 

Taxation XI  (Tax.),  125 

IllinoiB  Coal  Operators'  Association XII,  cxxxvii;  XVII,  333-338 

Illinois  State  employment  agencies,  legislation  regarding V,  163 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Arbitration VII,  121,  124;  XVII,  428-434,  701 

Illiteracy: 

Foreign-bom  and  immigrants. .  XV  (Im. ),  ix,  xx,  lxxvii,  cxiv,  280-284,  430, 431 

Educational  test XV  (Im.),  cxiv 

Negroes XV  (Ed.),  lx 

Southern  States VII,  61;  XIV,  liv 

Immigration: 

General XV  (Im.),  entire;  VII,  90-94;  XII,  xxxv,  cxlvii;  XIV,  liv,  cxxvi 

Agricultural  distrioution  as  remedy XV  (Im. ),  xlviii-lvii,  494-616 

Agricultural  labor,  desirability  of X,  cxlvi 

Assistance  to  immigrants XV  (Im. ),  xiv,  xci 

Boards  of  special  inauiry,  methods XV  (Im. ),  xcix,  661 

Causes  inducing..  XIV,  liv;  XV  (Im.),  xiii-xv,  lxxxix,  xo-xciii,  305,  442,  510 
Chinese....  X,  cxlvi;  XV  (Im.),  0,671-678,  712,747-800;  XVII,  2,  3,  30,  71,  75 

Classification,  methods  of XV  (Im. ),  ix,  lxvi 

Clothing  trade  and  sweat-shops,  relation  to XIV,  ccvi; 

XV  (Im.),  XXIV,  316-329 

Contract  labor VII,  92,  171; 

XII,  Lxxx,  cxlix;  XIV,  lv,  cxxviii;  XV  (Im.J,  xvii,  lvii,  lxix, 
c,    ex,  447,  617-671,   719-722,  755,  765;   XVII,  15,  16,  30,  315 

Deportation  of  immigrants XV  (Im.),  xi,  cm,  cix,  cxiii,  cxix,  290,  662-666 

Chinese XV  (Im.),  760 

Contract  laborers XV  (Im.),  xvii,  lxi,  ci,  447.  658,  663 

Destination  of  immigrants XV  (Im. ),  lx v,  465 

Detention  of  immigrants,  care  during XY  (Im.),  xcix 
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Iznmig^ration — Continued. 

Difitribntion  of  foreign-bom — 

AgricultuTal XV  (Im.)i  x, 

XX,  XLii,  XLiv,  XLViii-Lvi,  Lxvii,  278, 449, 463,  494r-616 

Industrial XV  (Im.).  xxn,  297,  311 

Local,  generally XV  (Im.),  xix,  259-266 

MetbooB  of  Dpomoting XV  (Im.) ,  xxii,  lxxii,  Lxxxni,  cxii 

New  York  City XV  (Im.),  lxv,  465-468,  466-472 

Effects  of.    (See  also,  under  this  head,  Laixyr  orffonizoHonSf  Machinery, 
Occupations.) 

Economic,  generally XII,  xxxv,  lxxx;  XIV, 

Lv, ciii,cxxvn;  XV  (Im.),  xi,  xxii-xli;  lxxiv-lxxxii;  293-448 

Social XV  (Im. ),  ix,  x,  xx,  xui-xlvii,  lxvii-lxxv,  278-289, 442, 449 

Emigration,  motives  for XV  (Im.),  442, 510 

Emigration  laws,  forei^  countries XV  (Im. ) ,  lxiii,  695-722 

Financial  condition  of  immigrants XV  (Im.),xxi,  284 

Foreign  countries,  attitude  toward  emigration  and  immigration XV  (Im. ) , 

LXIII,  xcii,  695-708 

Inspection  of XV  (Im. ),  xvi-xvni,  lxu,  xcvi,  cvii,  660-665,  680-693 

Inspectors,  qualifications  of XV  (Im.),xvi,  xcvi 

Labor  organizations,  attitude  toward  and  effect  on VII,  93; 

XIV,  cxxx;  XV  (Im.),xxyiii,  xxxiv-xxxvi,  xxxviii 

Medical  inspection XV  (Im.),xvi,  xcvn 

Nationality  of  immigrants XIV,  cxxvi; 

XV  (Im.) ,  XIX,  XLII,  Lxv-Lxvii,  268-276 

Number  of  immigrants,  statistics X:V  ilm. ),  ix,  xix,  lxv,  2^-278 

Occupations XV  (Im.), 

XXVI,  XLi,  LXV,  Lxxvi,  296-304,  437-446,  472-474, 498, 508 

Restriction  of IV,  177;  VIL  90-94;  X,  cxlvi;  XIV, 

LV,  cxxix;  XV  (Im.),  xxix,  lxxxii,  cv- 
'^vii;    XVII,  2,  8,  16,   17,  30,  130,  206 

Educational  test XV  (Im.),cxiv-cxvi 

Existing  legislation,  working  of XV  (Im. ) ,  xv-xvni,  cvii 

Excluded  classes  under  existing  laws XV  (Im. ),  lxi,  xciv 

Foreign  countries,  laws  on XV  (Im. ),  lxiii,  709-722 

Temporary  immigrants,  restriction  advocated XV( Im. ) ,  lxxiv 

Sexes  of  immigrants XV  (Im.),  295, 303, 432 

Southern  States XV(Ed.),Lxxi 

Statistics,  inaccuracy  of XV  (Im.),ix,  lxv,  lxvi 

Steamship  companies,  inspection  by XV  (Im.) ,  xviii,  ciii,  cv 

Import  rates,  railroads IV,  12,69;  IX,  xii,  xc 

Import  trade: 

Cost  of  transporting  goods IX,  clxxxii 

New  Orleans IX,  clxxxiv 

Particular  commodities,  evidence  regarding VI,  324; 

VII,  44,  163,  177;    XIII,  xlvi;   XIV,  xix,  xxi,  xxiv,  xxxi, 

XXXIII,  CLVIII,  CLXIII,  CLXVII,  CLXXVI,  CXCI-CXCIII,  CXCVII,  OCVIII 

Imi>ortation  of  labor  (see  also  Contrail  labor) ..  XII,  x,  xxix,  xxxv,  lxxx,  cxlix 

Income  tax X,  oocxciii ; 

XI  (Tax),  13, 29, 195;  XVII,  10, 15;  XVIII,  219, 242, 248, 259, 288, 296 

Incorporation  fees  and  taxes IX,  922, 

1017,  1048;  XI  (Tax.),  34,  41,  51,  58,  118,  140,  178 

Incorporation  of  labor  organizationB IV,  143; 

V,  127;  VII,  106-108;  XII,  cl;  XIV,  lxviii,  cxxxvi; 
XVI,  138-166;    XVII,  cxxiii,  15,  30,  74,  616,  621-626 

India,  railroad  conditions IX,  952 

Indiana: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign-born XI,  99; 

XV(Im.),  Lii,529,  597 

Agricultural  laws XI,  161 

Coalmines,  conditions  in XV  (Im.),  391,  395,  403,409 

Agreements  of  miners  and  operators XVII,  332 

Convict  labor 111,66,90,123,146 

Foreign-bom  in VII,  90;. XV  (Im.),  ui 

Labor  organizations VII,  95 

Pure  food  laws XI  (Ad,),  163 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  799,  831,  869,  891 
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Indiana — Continued. 

Strikes VII,  113 

Taxation  of  corporations XI  (Tax),  88-102 

Transportation  corporations,  laws  regarding  taxation IX,  1056 

Indiana  Labor  Commission XIV,  clxi;  XVII,  434 

Views  r^ardin^  compulsory  arbitration XVII,  699 

Indians,  characteristics  of XV  (Ed.),  lxvii 

Indian  schools XV  (Ed.),  xvii,  xxxi 

Individuality  and  individual  enterprise,  effect  of  combinations  on I,  221; 

XIII,  cxxxvii 

Industrial  education VII,  8&-90;  VIII,  cxlvi; 

XIV,  Lix,  cxxii-cxxv;  XV  (Ed.),  ix-xi,  xx-xxxiii;  XVII,  774-789 

Legislation  r^^arding,  digest  of.  United  States V,  125 

Foreign  countries XVI,  126-137 

Inheritance  tax  ....  IV,  123;  VII,  206;  X,  cccxciii;  XI  (Tax),  20,  35,  46,  57,  66, 

118,  126,  170,  187,  199;  XVII,  10,  15 
Initiation  fees,  labor  organizations  (see  also  under  special  organizations) .    XVII, 

XXVIII,  XXXIV,  20,  61 

Injunctions  in  labor  disputes IV,  28,  145-147; 

V,  5, 136;  VII,  118;  VIII,  ex;  XII,  x,  xxxiii,  lvii,  cliii;  XIV,  lxxii, 
cxl;  XVI,    170;    XVII,    cxvii-cxix,    582,    685,  597-615,   820,   850 

Insanity; XV  (Im.y,  x,  lxi,  lxx 

Immigration,  relation  to A V  (Im. ),  x,  lxx 

Insect  pests,  ^mculture X,  xli,  cclxxiv 

Inspection.    {See  AgricuMurcU  producUf  Factory  inspection^  RailroadSf  Immi- 

ffration,  Mines,  Sweatshops, ) 
Inspection  of  factories,  digest  of  laws  regarding: 

UnitedStates V,  100-118 

Foreign  countries XVI,  81-124 

Inspection  of  mines,  digest  of  laws  r^arding V,  232-308 

Insurance  * 

Accidents XII,  xv;  XVII,  857,  858,  866-871 

Employers*  liability.     (See  Employers*  liability,) 

Employers'  funds,  reliei  funds,  etc IV,  156-158; 

V,  64;  IX,  XLViii,  ccLix;  XIV,  cxviii;  XVII,  660,  857,  858,866-871 

Labor  organizations  (see  also  Labor  organizaUons,  benefits) XVII,  822-828, 

'  830-847 

Taxation XI  (Tax.),  19,  33,  42,  52,  54,  61,  93,  117,  122,  126 

Workingmen's,  generally '. VII,  77,  78;  XVI,  228-241 

Water  transportation IX,  clxxix,  clxxxvii 

Insurance  combinations,  Russia XVIII,  203 

Intemperance.     {See  Drunkenness,  Liquors,) 

Intensive  and  extensive  agriculture X,  xxx,  cxiv,  cclviii;  XV  (Ed. ),  xlviii 

Internal-revenue  tax 1,90;  VII,207;  XIII,  lxxviii,  726 

International  Association  of  Machinists XVII,  xci,  xciii,  xcviii,  83, 217, 355 

Intemationebl  combinations 1, 205 

International  Paper  Company XIII,  xi,  lxxxviii-xcv,  935 

International  Printing  Pressmen's  and  Assistants'  Union. .  XVII,  81, 104, 369 

International  Railway  Congress XVII,  848 

International  Silver  Company 1,207;  XIII, 933 

International  Typographical  TTnion XVII,  xcviii,  xcix,  80, 365 

Interstate  Conmierce: 

Congress  and  States,  powers  regarding 1, 232, 237 

Ck)nvict-made  goods VII,  83 

Strikes,  interference  with XVII,  592-594 

Interstate  Commerce  Act: 

Combinations  and  pooling,  provisions  regarding II,  33-34 

Discriminations,  erfect on 1,158-172;  IV,7,58,109 

Proposed  amendments IV,  110;  IX,  xix;  clxvi 

Working  discussed 1,234;  IV,109,110;  X,cccvii 

Fenaltiee  under IV ,  7, 58 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission IV,20-22, 

110-117;  VII,  203;  IX,  xix,  clxvi-clxxiv 

Accidents,  report  to IV,  31, 151, 152 

Classification,  powers  regarding IV,  46;  IX,  xc 

Express  companies,  control  of,  discussed IV,  111 

Export  and  import  rates,  powers  and  orders  r^^arding IV,  10, 12, 69, 70, 72 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission — Continued. 

Membership IV,  22, 110,  111 

Orders,  enforcement  pending  appeal IV,  21, 114r-117;  IX,  clxvi-clxx 

Pooling,  control  over IV,  16, 98, 99 

Rate-making  power 1, 239; 

IV,  20, 21, 112-114;  IX,  CLXix;  X,  xlii,  ocjcvii;  XIV,  xlii,  ocxxx 

Railroad  accounts,  powers  regardii^ IV,  23,  111,  118;  IX,  clxx 

drstate  joint  conferences.     (See  Oocd  mines.] 


Interstate  joint  conferences.     (See  Coal  mines.) 

e,  Strikes) . 

:  VII,  cxvii,  577-584, 596 


Intimidation  in  labor  disputes  (see  also  Violence,  Strikes) VII,  116; 

X^ — 


Digest  of  legislation  regarding — 

United  States V,  6, 69-74 

Foreign  countries XVI,  65, 66 

Intoxicating  liquors.     (See  Liquors. ) 

Investors  in  corporations,  protection  of  (see  also  CapitaUzation;  Promo- 
tum;  StockhMers) I,  250 

Iowa: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign-bom XI,  80, 103; 

XV  (Im.),  Lni,  641,604 

Agricultural  laws XI,  162 

Butter  and  cheese,  production  and  distribution  of VI,  275 

Coal  mines,  admission  to  interstate  agreement XII,  cxl 

Local  boards  of  arbitration,  law  regaraing XVII,  434 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  800,  833,  870,  893 

Pure-food  laws XV  (Ad.),  164 

Taxation  of  corporations XI  (Tax.),  157-170 

Taxation  of  transportation  corporations IX,  1056 

Irish,  New  York  City,  standard  of  living,  early  conditions XV  (Im. ),  461 

Iron  and  steel  combinations I,  190-204;  XIII,  xii-xv,  xcv-cix,  918-922 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 1, 199 

American  Tin  Plate  Company I|53,  173 

American  Steel  Hoop  Company I,  192 

Federal  Steel  Company I,  194 

National  Steel  Company I,  190 

United  States  Steel  Corporation IX,  cclxx viii ;  XIII,  x  1 1,  xcv-cix 

Iron  and  steel  industry VII,  152-160;  XIV,  ciii-cxi 

Agreement  and  arbitration  system — 

United  States XVII,  xc,  xcv,  xcvii,  339-343 

Great  Britain..... XVII,  475,  495-501 

Costs  and  selling  prices  of  products XIII,  761-772 

Combinations  in,  foreign  countries I,  205;  XVIII,  78,  84,  105,  114,  155 

Foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products XIII,  729-742 

Foreign-bom  labor,  employment  in,  and  effects VII,  92; 

XV  (Im.)f  xxxviii,  Lxxxii,  424 

Pools  and  agreements  in XIV,  civ 

Prices  of  various  products I,  182,  191,  197,  202;  VIL  153;  XIII,  761-772 

Tariff  on XIII,  729-742;  XIV,  xxxvi,  cxlviii 

Iron  League,  alliance  with  Structural  Iron  Workers,  Chicago VIII,  lxv 

Iron  Holders'  Union VII,  153, 

155,  158;  VIII,  lxxvii;  XIV,  cxxxvii-cxxxix;  XVII,  237 

Agreement  and  arbitration  system VIII,  cxxxviii; 

XIV,  cxLvi;  XVII,  xc,  xcvi,  xcviii 

Iron  ore  (see  also  Mines) XIII,  c,  ci,  762 

Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  Amalgamated  Association  of...  VII,  154-158; 

XVII,  212 

Agreements,  arbitration,  and  sliding  scales VII,  154-158; 

XVII,  xc,  xciii,  xcv,  XCVII,  339-345 

Irriflration X,  xxxi,  ocMrxii;  XI,  107 

Colorado,  conditions  in IX,  cclxxxv 

Proposed  legislation X,  lx;  XII,  clxvii 

Isthmiancanal VII,  16;  IX, xxii, clxxxii;  X,oocLn 

Italian  bureau,  objects,  work,  etc X  V  (Im. ) ,  lxxxiii,  lxxxiv 

Italians: 

Agricultural  labor  and  colonies XI,  80, 85, 107;  XV  (Im.),XLix,  495-507 

Characteristics  of  immigrants,  illiteracy XV  (Im. ) ,  325-329, 430, 474-478 

New  York  City,  conditions  in XV  (Im. ),  472-476,  xlvi 

Occupations XV  (Im.),xxvii,  472-474, 498 

Padrone  system XV  (Im. ),  xil  xxxix,  430, 440 

Temporary  immigration XV  (im. ),  xi,  lxxviii 
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Italy: 

Combinations  and  corporation  laws X  VIII,  202, 309 

Immigration,  legislation,  and  attitude  of  Government  toward. .  XV, (Im.)  lxiii, 

xcii  699—708 

Railroads,  conditions  in XVII,  773, 777, 932-956, 966 

Strikes  in XVII,  cxxxi,  cxxxiii,  cxxxvii,  cxxxix,  661, 661, 688 

Workingmen's  insmunce XVI,  238-239 

Jacket  makers,  wages  of,  New  York  City XV  (Im.)i341 

Jails,  labor  of  prisoners  in Ill,  74-77, 114 

James,  Sir  Henry,  arbitration  of  labor  dispatee  by XVII,  505-^7 

Japan: 

Corporation  laws XVIII,  281-290 

Railroad  legislation - IX,  944 

Japanese,  immigration  to  UniUHS  States,  conditions  and  effects IX,  cx^lxiv; 

XV  (Im.) ,  67&-680, 749-758, 765-768, 801 

JeUy,  adulteration  of,  and  imitation  of XI  (Ad.) ,  8, 61, 162, 172, 174, 191 

Jenks,  J.  W.: 

Special  report  on  prices * 1,39-57 

Special  report  on  statutes  and  decisions  r^rding  trusts II,  3-264 

Special  report  on  prices  of  industrial  securities XIII,  913-945 

Jewelry  Workers,  Intemational XVII,  305 

Jews: 

Aericultural  colonies  and  distribution XV  (Im.),  l,  lxviii,  510-517 

Cnaritable  societies  and  their  work XIV,  lv;  XV  (Im. ) ,  l,  xciii 

Characteristics  and  conditions XIV,  lv, 

cxxvi;  XV  (Im.),  xlvi,  lxx,  lxxv,  lxxxii,  325-329,  476-478,  487 

Emigration,  causes  affecting XV  (Im. ),  xv,  xciii,  510 

Labor  organizations  among XV  (Im.) ,  xxvi,  327,  329,  334,  335 

Number  of  immigrants XV  (Im.),  xciii 

Occupations XV  (Im.) ,  xxvi,  325,  514 

Jig'germen  and  Dishmakers'  TTnion XIV,  clx 

Jobbers IX,  cclxx v 

Department  stores,  effect  in  eliminating VII,  18,  19;  XIV,  xiii 

Denver,  discrimination  against IX,  cxv 

Pacific  coast,  case  as  to  rates IX,  cxix 

Tin-plate  combination,  relation  to I,  179,  181 

Joint  a^eements  of  employers  and  employees.     (See  Agreements. ) 
Joint  conferences.     (See  AgreemenU;  Collective  bargaining;  Coal  mines, ) 

Joint  Traffic  Association IV,  40,  100 

Jones  &  Laughlin,  Limited XIII,  cm 

Journals  of  labor  organizations. .  XVII,  22,  51,  55,  68,  824,  829,  835,  838,  839,  844 

Journeymen  tailors'  lockout,  Chicago VIII,  xxxi,  cxxvi,  cxxix 

Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  (Chicago) VIII,  cxxvi 

JxLdgeB.     (See  Courts,) 

Jurisdiction  disputes,  labor  organizations  (see  also  Demarcation  disputes) .  XVII,  35 

Justi,  Hermann: 

Commissioner  of  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association..  XII,  cxxxvii;  XVII,  334 

Views  regarding  organization  of  employees  and  arbitration XVII,  706,  707 

Jute,  convict  labor,  employment  in  manufacture Ill,  84,  1 19 

Kansas: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign-bom..  XV  (Im.),  liii,  545,  611 

Agricultural  laws XI,  163^-164 

Butter  and  cheese,  production  and  distribution VI,  275,  276,  292 

Convict  labor Ill,  35 

Elevatora XI,  215-217 

Local  boards  of  arbitration,  law  regarding V,  156;  XVII,  437 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  801,  834,  871,  893 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  165 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1057 

City: 

Agreements  between  railroads IV,  100 

Discriminations  against,  alleged IV,  65 

Grain  distribution  at IV,  77,  88;  VI,  83-88 

Live  stock,  markets,  oricee,  etc VI,  228,  229,  248-257;  VII,  17 

Markets  for  farm  produce VI,  351 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis  Bailway,  hospital  association.. 

XVII,  867,  871 
City,  Pittsbtirg:  and  Oulf  Bailroad,  financing IX,  LZii 
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Kentucky: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign-bom  ..  XV  (Im.),  lv,  564,  626 

Agricultural  laws XI,  164-165 

Convict  labor Ill,  66,  95,  125,  148 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  802,  835,  872,  894 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  166 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1058 

Tobacco  market XI,  68 

Kentucky  Distilleries  and  Warehouse  Company I,  79,  89 

Kid,  glazed,  process  of  manufacture XIV,  cxrvii,  ccviii 

Kidder  Press  Company,  strike  against VII,  155 

Klein,  William,  intervention  in  building  trades  lockout VIII,  xlii 

Knights  of  Labor VII,  94,  109;  XIV,  lux,  lxx;  XVII,  3-24 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  relation  to XVII,  37-41 

Coal  mines,  organization  in XII,  cxl 

Political  reforms  and  policy VII,  208;  XVII,  9 

Knights  of  St.  Crispin XVII,  51 

Labels.     (See  Tenement-made  aoads;  Union  labels.) 

Labor  (see  also  under  particular  industries.  Agreements;  Arbitration;  Black- 
listing; Contract  labor;  Convict  labor;  Child  labor;  Employment;  Hours  of 
labor;  Immigration;  Labor  organizations;  Machinery;  Public  works;  Railroad 
labor;  Strikes;  Sweat  shops;  Wages,  and  other  specific  topics) : 
General  conditions — 

Agriculture X,  xvn,  cxii;  XI,  73-144;  XV  (Ed. ),  l,  li,  Lvn 

Manufacturing  industries VII,  27-41; 

XIV,  XLiii,  xLiv,  xci-xcrv;  XV  (Ed.),  lxxi 

Mines IX,  clxiv;  XII,  vi-xvi,  lii-lxxxv;  cxvi-cxlv 

Railroads....  IV,  25-31, 133-158;  IX,  xlvii,  ccliii-cclxiv;  XVII,  711-1135 

Telegraphs  and  telephones IX,  xlii,  ocxxiii,  ccxxxvni 

Water  transportation IV,  165,  170-175;  IX,  xlix,  oclxvii-cclxxii 

Combinations,  effect  on....  I,  69,  90,  145,  177,  178,  185,  191,  192,  193,  198,  211, 
221;  VII,  11-13;   XIII,  xxx,  cxxxvi;   XIV,  viii;   XVIII,  16,  163 

Department  stores VII,  25;  XIV,  xrv 

Emciency,  American  and  foreign XIV,  xliv,  xciv;  XV  (Im.),  310 

Labor  bureaus VII,  68;  XVII,  5 

United  States V,  162 

Foreign  countries XVI,  224-226 

Labor  colonies XIV,  cvu 

Labor  combinations: 

Court  decisions  regarding XVII,  cxnr,  547-629 

Legislation  regarding,  digest  of V,  127-140;  XVI,  138-170 

Labor  contract: 

Digest  of  legislation  regarding — 

United  States V,  19-89 

Foreign  countries XVI,  9-76 

Enforcement  of,  legislation  regarding — 

UnitedStates V,  67;  VII,  111,  J77 

Foreign  countries XVI,  63 

Form,  termination,  etc.,  l^slation  regarding — 

UnitedStates V,  20-21 

Foreign  countries XVI,  1 7-20 

Interference  i^ith,  by  others,  legislation  regarding — 

United  States V,  6^74 

Foreign  countries XVI,  65,  66 

Labor  councils XIV,lxiv,  cxn,  cxiii 

Labor  disputes   (see  also  Agreements;  ArbUratUm;  Boycotts;  Blacklisting; 
Lockouts;  Strikes): 

Court  decisions  r^ardinff XVII,  cxiv,  547-629 

Definition  of  two  main  c&sses XVII,  lxxv,  486 

Statistics  of,  generally XVII,  cxxvi;  631-689 

Labor  Day,  union  policy  regarding XVII,xlviii,  66-70, 109 

Labor  leaders,  character VII,  101, 102 

Labor  legislation  (see  also  Giild  labor;  Coal  mines;  Bhnpkyen^  liability; 
Factory  inspection;  Mines,  and  other  special  topics) : 

Report  and  recommendations  of  Commission V,  3-10 

Minority  reports  regarding V,  10 

Boycotts,  provisions  regaraing XVII,  691 

Building  trades Vn,e7 
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Labor  legislation — Continued. 

Definitions  in  laws V,  19;  XVI,  11-16 

Digest  of  foreign  laws XVI ,  1-242 

Di^t  of  laws  of  States  and  Territories V,  13-166 

Injunctions,  restraining  of  issue XVII,  609 

Labor  organizations,  provisions  r^arding V,  127 

VII,  112;  XVI,  138-166;  XVII,  cxiii,  616-627 

Labor  organizations,  influence  of XIV,  lxiv,  cxi,  cxii 

Mines,  digest.  United  States V,  215-308 

Foreign  countries XVI,  126 

Public  works XIV,  cliv,  cxi 

Railro^  labor XVII,  601,  734,  736,  741,  746,  766 

Strikes  and  labor  combinations VII,  117;  XVII,  cxxvi,  562 

Technicalities,  removal  desired XVII,  14 

Union  labels,  protection  of XVII,  627-629 

Uniformity,  desirability  of VII,  67;  XIV,  lx,  lxi,  cxi 

Labor  organizations  (see  also  Agreements;  Arbitraiion;  l^rikes) : 

General  description  and  discussion VII,  94-112; 

Xir,xxiv,  cxl;  XIV,  lxiv-lxx,  cxxx-cxxxvii;  XVII,  xv-lxix,  1-325 

Advantages  and  necessity  discussed VII,  199-200; 

XII,  xxxii,  cl;  XIV,  Lxv,  cxxx;  XVII,  696 

Aliens,  discrimination  against XV  (Im. J,  xxx viii,  31 1 ,  312,  424-428 

American  Federation  of  Labor...  VU,  37,  105;  XIV,  lxix;  XVII,  26-31,  41-46 

American  Railway  Union .^ IV,  27,  141 

Apprenticeship,  attitude  toward,  and  rules  regarding XIV,  lxvii 

Arbitration,  compulsory,  attitude  toward VII,  1 27-131 

Autonomy,  trade,  discussed XVII,  lxxi-lxxiii 

Bakers  and  barbers XV(Im.),  428;  XVII,  269,  272 

Blacksmiths XVII,  249 

Boot  and  shoe  industry XIV,  ccx;  XVII,  51 

Boycotts,  attitude  toward XVII,  lxvi,  48r-60 

Brewery  workmen XVII,  41,  274,  410-412 

Bricklayers VII,  138,  140,  142;  VIII,  x,  xxxvi,  xlii,  xlix, 

Lxxiv,  Lxxvi,  Lxxx,  c,  CXL;  XV  (Im.),  438;  XVII,  118,  374,  376 
Brotherhoods  of  railroad  employees..  IV,  26, 141, 142;  IX,  cclv;  XVII,  824-847 

Building  trades VII,  138;  VIII,  xi,  xiv,  xlv-xlviii;  XVII,  118-171 

Butcher  workmen XVII,  311,  412 

Business  agents VII,  102,  139;  VIII,  xii,  xxviii,  xlviii, 

Lii,  Liii,  LV-LVii;  XIV,  Lxvii,  cxxxiii;  XVII,  xxii,  69,  219,  242 

Cards XVII,  xxx,  19,  38-40; 

Carpenters VIII,  xi,  xlv-xlviii,  l,  lii,  lv,  lxvii,  lxxi, 

Lxxiv-Lxxvi,  Lxxix,  Lxxxvi,  c;  XV  (Im.),  427;  XVII,  47,  128-143 

Central  labor  unions XVII,  34,  66 

Charity,  members  not  dependent  on XIV,  lxv,  cxxxiii 

agar  Makers  International  Union VII,  192-196;  XVII,  23,  38,  280,  420 

Clothing  tmde.     (See  Clothing  trade. ) 
Coal  mines.     (See  Ckxd  mines^ 

Colorado  Federation  of  Labor XII,  lii 

Colored  labor,  relation  to VII,  45,  96,  140; 

XII,  cxLiii;  XIV,  LII,  lxv;  XVII,  xxix,  36,  217,  264,  282,  320 

Combinations,  industrial,  relation  to I,  177,  178,  186,  191,  193,  198,  204,  211; 

VII,  13;  XIII,  LXiv,  Lxxvii,  cix,  cxxvii;  XIV,  cxxxvii 

Contract  labor  law,  relation  to  enforcement  of X V  ( Im. ) ,  313 

Conventions  and  referendum VII,  192;  XVII,  xxiii,  xxv,  17 

Demarcation  disputes VIII,  zvii,  lxxi,  lxxiii;  XVII,  lxix-xxxi,  36 

Discipline ^ VII,  194;  XVII,  xxvii,  xxxi,  19 

Disputes  with  employers,  rolee  regarding,  railroad  brotherhoods . . .  XVII,  824, 

827,  836,  840,  843,  846 

District  councils  and  bodies XVII,  17,  60 

Dues VII,  160,  151,  164,  163. 

164,  172,  178,  192,  200;  XVII,  xxviii,  xxxiii-xxxviii,  6,  12,  29,  61 

Stamp  system  of  collection XVII,  230,  234,  283,  307,  312,  321 

Electrical  workers VII,  151;  XVII,  143,  415 

Employers,  relations  to,  recognition  of,  etc IV,  26,  27,  131,  143; 

VII,  104,  106,  113,  160,  167,  169,  166,  178,  196;  XII,  liii,  lx,  lxxxvi, 
cxm;  XIV,  Lxviii,  cxxxv;  XVII,  cxxxi,  cxxxvi,  654,  659,  677,  683 
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loLhoT  orgnwizfttioM — Continaed. 

£vil8  and  abusive  features A^I,  140;  VIU,  lxi, 

iciv.  cxxviii,  cxLvi;  XJI,  xvi,  liii,  lxxxtii;  XIV,  lxv-lxvii,  cxxxii 

Exclusive  employment  of  members  (see  also  X<mumon  mm) VII,  140-142; 

VIII,  XIV,  LXi,  Lxv,  civii;  XII,  cxxxix; 
XIV,  cxxxr?;  XVII,  l,  lxxxvi,  xo'i 

Financ«M,  fees,  dues,  funds,  and  benefits VII,  150,  151, 

154,  163,  164,  172,  178,  192,  200;  XVII,  xxxui-xxxviii,  230,  2M,  283 

Fines  and  penalties  inflicted  by XVII,  xxxii 

Foreign  lx)m,  relation  to XV  (Im.),  xxiii,  312,  313,  410,  707 

Foremen,  attitude  toward VIII,  lxx, 

LXXX,  Lxxxvi;  XVII,  61,  87,  106,  282,  307,  320 
Glan  trades....  VTI,  163-167;  XIII,  lxiv;  XV  (Im.),  xxxviii;  XVU,  172-183 

Governing  branches XVII,  xxiv 

Govemmentof XVII,  xxii-xxviii 

Granite  cutters VII,  149;  XV  (Im.),xxxix;  XVII,  145 

Great  Britain,  conditions  and  Ic^  position  of XIV,  liv,  lvii,  cxxn-ii; 

XVI,  138;  XVII,  XVI,  liv,  lv,  lvii,  cxv,  cxxn%  481,  558,  618-625 

Hours  of  labor,  effecton VII,  99-100 

Policy  and  rules  regarding XVII,  xlv,  73-75, 

94,  104, 108,  115,  127, 159, 179, 194,  205,  209,  217,  2:31,  240,  289,  :»8,  321 

Immigration,  attitude  toward  and  effect  on VII,  93; 

XIV,  cxxx;  XV^  (Im.),  xxviii,  xxxiv-xxxvi,  xxxviii 

Incorporation V,  127;  IV,  143;  VII,  106-108;  XII,  cl;  XIV, 

Lxviii,  cxxxvi;  XVI;  138-166;  XVII,cxxiii,  15,30,  74,  616,621-626 

Report  of  Commission  regarding V,  8 

Digest  of  laws  regarding.  United  States V,  127 

Foreign  countries XVI,  138-166 

Initiation  fees XV^II,  xxviii,  xxxiv,  20,  61 

Insurance.     (See  above  Finance». ) 

Intemperance,  attitude  toward XIV,  cxxxiii; 

XVII,  18-19,  183,  210,  219,  248,  264,  276 

International VII,  94;  XVII,  xv 

Iron  and  steel  and  related  trades VII,  153-155,  158; 

VIII,  Lxxvii,  cxxxviii;  XIII,  cix;  XIV,  cxxxvii, 
cxLVi;  XV  (Im.),  424;  XVII,  xc,  xcvi,  212-255.  339 

Jewish  unions XV  (Im. ),  xxvi 

Knights  of  Labor VII,  94. 

109,  208;  XII,  cxl;  XIV,  lxix,  lxx;  XVII,  3-24,  37-41 

Ladies'  auxiliaries XVII,  26:i,  847 

Legal  position  of  and  legislation  regarding V,  127; 

VII,  136;  iCvi,  138-166;  XVII,  cxni-cxxv,  480,  616-625 

Legislation,  effect  in  securing VII,  68;  XIV,  lxiv 

limitation  of  work  and  output VII,  139,  165;  VIII, 

XIX,  LXXVII,  cxxi;  XVII,  lviii,  109,  115,  159,  176,  177,  217,  221,  252 

Longshoremen IX,  ocui;  XV  (Im.),  xxxix,  428;  XVII,  264,  369 

MacTiinery,  attitude  toward XIV,  xlix;  XVII,  lx 

Machine  trades VII,  154,  165;  VIII,  vi-viii,  liv, 

LXIX,  LXXX,  LXX XV,  01,  cxx,  cxxii;  XVII,  2,  82,  83,  217-255,  355-358 

Membership  and  ^wth of XIV,  lxv;  XVII,   xvi-xix 

Membership,  admission  to  and  certificates  of. .  XVU,  xvi-xix,  xxviii-xxxi,  18, 19 

Metal  working  trades XVII,212-255 

Mines,  Western  States XII,  liii-lv 

Ooeur  d' Alene  district XII,  xvi-xxii,  lxxx  vii-ci 

Miscellaneous  trades,  detailed  account  of  unions XVII,  269-323 

Mixed  organizations  r«.  trade  uuipns VII,  110;  XVII,  lxxi,  37-43 

Monopolistic  features  (see  also  Nonunion  men) XIV,  cxxxiv ; 

XVII,  L,  LXXXVI,  xcvi 

National  and  local,  organization  and  relations  of XVII,  xix-xxviii 

National,  intemationsJ,  and  local,  definitions XVII,  x  v 

Nonunion  men,  attitude  toward  and  relations  to IV,  142, 

VII,  102, 103, 140-142,  154,  165-167,  195;  XII,  lv,  ci-cv,  cxlii,  cl; 

XIV,  Lxvii,  cxxxiv;  XVII,  xlviii-li,  cxvi,  cxxxi,  568-^76,  653 

Officers - XVII,  xxii,  xxv-xxviii,  6-11;  18,  823,  834,  839,  841,  843 

L^l^ality  of  acts  in  abetting  strikes XVII,  568,  599 

Pottery  industry XIV,  clix;  XVII,  183,373 

Printing  trades VII,  171-175;  XVII,  xcvm,  80-118 

Public  works,  exclusive  employment  on VII,  85;  XIV,  lxiii 
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Labor  organizations — Continaed. 

Railroad  labor. .  IV,  25-27, 131-133, 141-143;  IX,  cclv-cclvii;  XVII,  821-847, 862 

Relief  funds  of  railroads,  relation  to IV,  156, 157;  IX,  oclxi;  XVII,  882 

Referendum  and  initiative,  use  of VII,  150;  XVII,  xxiv 

Rituals XVII,  XXX,  157 

Sailors IV,  174,  175;  IX,  cxjlxvii;  XVII,  255 

Ship-building  trades XIV,  ccxxx;  XVII,  228 

Socialism,  attitude  toward VII,  112;  XIV,  cxxxvii; 

XVII,  30,  31,  52,  76,  77,  84,  195,  203,  209,  218,  228,  269,  275 

Southern  States VII,  45;  XIV,  li,  lii,  cxxxvii 

Street  railway  employees VII,  200-203;  XVII,  265 

Strike  funds  and  benefits  ..  VII,  150,  173,  194;  XIV,  cxxxiii;  XVII,  lxii-lxvi 

Strikes,  influence  on VII,  99,  113,  114;  XVII,  lxii, 

cxxvii,  cxxxv,  16,  71,  75,  249,  260,  636-642,  656-658,  678-680 

Methods  of  ordering VII,  115,  166,  172,  194,195, 

200,  201;  XII,  Lvii;  XIV,  lxxi,  lxxii,  cxxxviii;  XVII,  lxii-lxvi,  639 

Telegraph  companies,  attitude  toward IX,  ocxxv 

Textile  mdustries VII,  190; 

XIV,  cxcv,  CLxi;  XV  (Im.),xxvi,  xxxvir,  XVII,  72-80 

Tobacco-working  trades VII,  185, 

192,  195;  XIII,  lxxvii;  XV  (Im.),387:  XVII,  280,  320 

Trade  autonomy XVII,  lxxi 

Unemployed  meml)er8,  provision  for XV •( Im. ) ,  lxx xix 

Union  labels- .  VII,  105, 173, 178, 190, 195;  XIV,  lxviii,  cxxxv;  XV  (Im. ),  xxxii, 

335,  387;  XVII,  xxxii,  lxvii,  lxix,  cxxv,  23,  50,  55,  58,  63,  68,  70, 

76,  98,  109,  116,  138,  197,  200,  202,  209,  235,  237,  241,  247,  271, 273, 277, 

278, 289, 292,  299,  302, 305,  308,  313, 315,  319,  322,  324,  409,  480,  627-629 

Union  men  (see  aljso  Nonunion  men) : 

Discrimination  against,  rei>ort  of  Commiseion  regarding V,  8 

Discriminations  againt,  strikes  re«irding XVII,  655,  677 

Preference  in  employment,  New  Zealand XVII,  535 

Wages,  effect  on VII,  99,  100,  159,  166-168,  174,  197,  200; 

XIV,  Lxv,  cxxxii;  XV  (Im.),  xxviii,  xxxiii,  xxxiv,  387,  404,  408 

Policy  regarding XVII,  xlii-xlv,  252,  277 

Wood-working  trades XV  (Im.),  xxxvii,  423;  XVII,  194-209 

Women,  relation  to VII,  75; 

XVII,  XXIX,  xxxiv,  5,  6,  53,  71,  88,  101,  109,  110,  183,  249,  282,  291,  323 

Workingmen's  Federation  of  the  State  of  New  York XIV,cxxxvii 

Laborers: 

Attempt  to  exclude  unskilled  from  rough  work VIII,  lxx 

Railway  employees,  proportion  of  unskilled XVII,  746 

Lace  Curtain  Operatives,  Amalgamated XVII,  72,  419 

Lace  curtains,  manufacture  in  the  United  States XIV,  xx,  clxiv 

Lace  trades,  arbitration  system.  Great  Britain XVII,  502 

La  Crosse,  Wis. ,  discriminations  against V,  44,  66 

Ladies'  auxiliaries  to  labor  organizations XVII,  263,  847 

Lake  and  rail  rates VI,  141-142 

Lake  Carriers'  Association IV,  164,  165 

Lake  Seamen's  Union IX,  cclxvii;  XVII,  258 

Lake  Shore  and  Mi<^gan  Southern  Kailroad,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks. 

XIII   937  938 

Lake  transportation IV,  32,  160-166;  VI,  121,  122,  142;  IX,  xxi,' clxxxix 

Labor  conditions IX,  1,  cclxvii 

Lamp  chimneys,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product XIII,  756 

Land: 

Economic  significance  in  agricultural  production VI,  25,  144,  145 

Public,  policy  regarding X,  lx,  clv,  ocxii;  XVII,  1,  5,  30 

Railroads,  ownership  by IX,  909 

Taxation  (see  also  TcLxaiion) X,  lix, 

cocLXXxv;  XI,  74,  85;  XVII,  14 

Tenure VI,  145;  X,  xv,  xcvii-cxi;  XVII,  14,  31 

Value  of X,  xii,  lxxxviii,  oclxii,  ccxcvii 

Land  grants,  Illinois  Central  Railroad IV,  39 

Landlords,  tenement  houses,  legal  responsibility  for  work  in XV,  379-380 

Languages,  instruction  of  railway  employees  in,  Europe XVII,  775-778 

Larceny  under  TTnited  States  navigation  laws IX,  cclx vi 

Lard,  purity  of,  legislation  regarding XI  (Ad. ) ,  6,  53,  140,  147 

Lasters' Protective  XTnion XIV,  ocxi;  XVII,  51 
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Lathers'  XTnion,  Chicago VIII,  l,  lzxiii,  lixix 

liathers,  wagee  of VIII,  cxxxiv 

Lattiiner,  Pa.,  strike  of  anthracite  miners XII,  cxxxii 

liaiindriea,  hours  of  labor  in,  legislation XVI,  35 

Laundry  Workers' Xntemational  Union XVII,  70-72 

Lead.     (See  Predoua  metal  mines. ) 

Lead  combination,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks  and  influences  affecting. . .  XIII,  929 

Lead  poisoning XI  (Ad.),  2 

Lease  system,  prison  labor Ill,  7,  24,  42 

Leather  combination  (United  States  Leather  Company ) XIII,  931 

Leather  industrv  (see  also  Hides) XIV,  xxxiii,  ccvii-ccx 

Foreign  and  aomestic  prices  or  American  products XIII,  747-750 

Legal  Aid  Society,  New  York  City XIV,  c 

Legislation  (see  also  Combinations,  Labor  Legislation^  RaUroads,  etc.): 

Direct  advocated XVII,  12,  14,  30,  31 

Labor  not  benefited  by XII,  clx 

Legislatures  J  State  (see  also  Congress) : 

Combinations,  effect  in  corrupting I,  224 

New  York,  bills  in  aid  of  agriculture X,  ccclxx vi 

Bailroads,  personal  service  to IX,  906,  922 

Representation  of  farmers  in X,  lviii,  ccclxx  vi 

Senators,  direct  election  of X,  cxxjlxxx 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  labor  conditions XII,  cxxiv,  cxxvii 

Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad: 

Anthracite-coal  business IX,  cxxx 

Relief  fund XVII,  869,877,  880 

Leipzig-Dresden  Railway  (Prussia) IX,  963 

Lemon,  flavoring  extracts XI  ( Ad. )}  14,  89 

Liability,  employers'.     {&ee  Employers^  UabiUty.) 

Liberty,  labor  organizations,  effect  on VII,  96-97 

Libraries V,  123;  XII,  clxvi;  XIV.  cxxvi;  XVII,  784 

License  taxes IX,  1028; 

X,  occxcii;  XI  (Tax. ),  20, 45, 67, 66, 87, 137, 173, 192, 196, 199 

Licenses XVII,  30,  300,  302 

Tenement-house  work XV  (Im.),  375 

Trades,  provisions  for,  United  States V,  126 

Liens: 

Crops V,  121;  X,  xvii,cvi-cx;  XI,  136;  XV  (Ed.),XLix 

Mechanics V,96;  VII,  149;  XVI,  78;  XVII,  5,  15,  30 

Light-houses,  maintained  by  Lake  Carriers'  Association IV,  164 

Limitation  of  work  and  output  by  labor  organizations VII,  139, 165; 

VIII,  XIX,  Lxxvii,  cxxi;  XVII,  LVin,  109,115, 159?  176, 177, 217, 221, 252 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  markets  for  produce  at VI,  370^73 

Linen-thread  industry XIV,  xxxii,  cxcvii 

Link  Belt  Machinery  Company,  violence  at  works  of VIII,  lxxxix 

Linotype  machines VII,  175 

Linseed  oil XI  (Ad.),  109 

Linseed-oil  combination,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks XIII,  932 

Liquors  (see  also  DistUled  Liquors;  Drunkenness;  J^rits;  Whisky) : 

Labor  organizations,  attitude  toward XVII,  18, 183, 210, 219, 248, 264, 276 

Railroad  employees,  use  of IV,  131; 

XVII,  801, 802, 804, 823, 824, 827, 830, 831, 837, 838, 839, 845, 846 

Working  classes,  use  by VII,  29,  200 

Lithogrraphers'  International  Protective  and  Beneficial  Association. 

XVII,  112,  369 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bailroad,  charter IX,  947 

Liverpool,  prices  of  cotton  and  wheat  at VI,  199,  219,  208,  481;  XI,  35 

Live  stock  (see  also  Cattle): 

Inspection  charges VI,  258 

Marketing,  transportation,  and  prices IV,  48,  176;  VI,  225-267 

Raising  of,  generally VI,  226;  X,  xxxvi,  ocxxxv 

Lloyd,  Henry  D. ,  views  r^rdine  arbitration  in  New  Zealand XVII,  538 

Loans,  Government,  to  individuals,  advocated % XVII,  12 

Lockouts  (see  also  Strikes): 

Definition  and  distinction  from  strikes XVII,  166,  237,  249,  631,  632 

Public  opinion  regarding XVII,  632 

Statistics  of — 

United  States XVII,  cxxvi,  633-643,  663-667,  671,  672 

Foreign  countries XVII,  644,  648,  650 
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Locomotive  manufacture XIV,  xxxvii,  ccxx 

Foreim  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product XIII,  731 

Lodging  nouses,  provided  for  employees  by  railroad  companies. ..  XVII,  867-868 

Logan,  Emexy  A  weaver,  suit  as  to  railway  discriminations I,  161 

London  Ooncuiation  Board XVII ,  479 

Long  and  short  haul.     (Bee  Freight  rales, ) 

Long  Lsland  Bailroad,  discipline XVII,  802 

Longshoremen,  Great  Lakes,  conditions,  labor  organizations,  etc.  IX,  l,  cclxix; 

XV  (Im.),  xxxix,  428 
Longshoremen's  Association,  International .  XVII,  xc-xciii,  264-266,  369-372 
Looms: 

Northrup  loom XIV,  xxiii,  clxxiv 

Exports XIV,  XXIV,  clxxv 

Louisiana: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign-bom XI,  96-97; 

XV  (Im.),  LVi,  570,  632 

Agricultural  laws XI,  166 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  96,  126,  148 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  802,  836,  872,  896 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  167 

Taxation  of  transportation  corporations IX,  1058 

Louisiana  State  Board  of  Arbitration XVII,  438 

Louisville,  Ky. ,  expenses  of  marketing  tobacco  at VI,  31^14 

Louisville  and  Nashville  Bailroad,  relations  with  employees X  VII,  403, 

799,920 

Lowell,  Mass.,  textile  industry,  and  conditions  of  labor XV  (Ed. ),  lxxi 

Lowell  Textile  School XV  (Ed.),  xxxiii 

Lumber  industry  (see  also  Forestry) IV,  177 ;  IX,  clxxxix,  cclxxxi 

Lusk,  Hugh  H. ,  views  reearding  compulsory  arbitration XVII,  702-706 

Machine  tools,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products XIII,  730 

Machine  trades,  labor  organizations  in XVII,  217-266,366-^9 

Machinery: 

Agricultural X,  xiv,  xciii-xcviii;  XI,  110-112 

Cordage  combination,  control  of XIV,  xlix 

Combinations,  economies  in  use  of XIV,  cxxxi 

Coal  mines XII,  vi,  xi,  xxx,  xxxiv,  cxvi,  clix;  XV  (Im.),  xxxiv,  398 

Convict  labor,  resection  of  use VII,  82 

Defective,  liability  of  employer  (see  also  Employer* ft  liability) V,  84; 

XVI,  67-75;  XVII,  1020-1026 

Employment  and  effects  in  particular  industries VII,  161,  169,  166, 

169,  176,  180,  196;  VIII,  xviii,  lxxv;  XIV,  clxi,  clxxiii, 
GLXxix,  ccviii,  ccxv;  XV  (Im.),  xxxvi,  xxxviii,  420-426 

Guarding  of ,  to  prevent  accident V,  43,  100-116;  VII,  70;  XVI,  48,  81-118 

Immigration,  enect  in  promoting  introduction XV  (Im.),  xxiii,  313,  314 

Labor,  effect  on,  generally VII,  30-32; 

VIII,  cxLVii;  XIV,  XLVii,  cvii;  XV  (Im.),  313,  314 

Labor  organizations,  attitude  toward VIII,  xviii,  lxxv; 

XIV,  xlix;  XVII,  LX,  lxi,  96,  117,  168,  175,  180,  192,  208,  241 
Mines,  emi>loymentin...  V,  269,  276;  XII,  vi,  xlii,  lxxxii;  XV  (Im.),  398-404 

Prices,  foreign  and  domestic,  of  American  product XlII,  729-743 

Progress  of  mvention XV  (Ed.),  lxix 

Strikes  r^rding  introduction  and  use XVII,  655,  687,  677 

Tin-plate  mdustoy,  monopoly  of I,  179,  201 

Machinery 'manufacture : 

Arbitration  and  conciliation  in,  England XVII,  476,  496-501 

Agreements  of  employers  and  employees XVII,  xci,  xciii,  xcviii,  366-359 

Conditions  of  business  in  Chicago VIII,  cxlviii 

Foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products XIII,  729-738 

Machinists: 

Definition  of  competent VIII,  viii;  XVII,  366 

Immigration,  effect  on XV  (Jm.),  426 

Wa^,  rates  of,  Chicago VIII,  cxix 

Machixusts,  IntematiozAl  Association  of VII,  154, 

155;  XVII,  2,  82,  83,  217,  222 

Apprenticeship  system VIII,  lxxx,  cxxii 

Arbitration  and  agreement  system XVII,  xci,  xciii,  xcviii,  356 

Chicago  strike,  connection  with VIII,  vi-viii,  cxxii 

Hours  of  labor,  demand  for  reduction VIII,  cxx;  XVII,  368 

Miscellaneous  rules  and  practices VIII,  nv,  lxix,  lxxxv,  ci 
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MachijuBts'  strike,  Chicago VIII,  v-viii,  xv,  cxii-cxxvi 

Machinists'  TJnion,  Chicago VIII,  lxxiii,  xciii,  cxviii,  cxxi,  cxxvi 

Madden,  Martin  I.,  intervention  in  building-trades  lockout VIII,  xxxviii, 

XL-XLIII 

Madison,  Wis.,  asafarm  market VI,  367,  369 

Milk  trade VI,  368 

Magdebtir g-Leipzi^  Railway  (Prussia ) IX ,  963 

Mails: 

Strikes,  obstruction  by XVII,  594 

Rural  delivery X,  lxiv,  ccchxxix 

Maine: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign-born XI,  87; 

XV  (Im.),  LI,  517,  583 

Agricultural  laws XI,  165 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  96,  125,  149 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  802,  836,  872,  895 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  166 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1059 

Malice,  relation  to  law  of  conspiracy  and  labor  disputes. .  XVII,  cxiv,  551^58, 587 

Malt  combination,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks XIII,  932 

Malt  Uquors,  adulteration  of XI  (Ad.),  11, 19,  69-79,  105,  108,  139,  145 

Management  of  business.     (See  CombincUionSj  administration. ) 

Mantel  and  tile  dealers,  comoination  in  sale  of  material VIII,  lxi 

Manual  training VII,  89;  XIV,  lix;  XV  (Ed.),  ix,  xxiv 

Convictlabor VII,  83 

Manufactures : 

Conditions  of  business  generally VII,  9-17;  XIV,  vii 

Convictlabor,  employment Ill,  98,  112,  116,  118 

Southern  States.     ( See  Southern  States, ) 

Manufactures  and  gr^neral  business VII  and  XIV  entire 

Manufacturers,  department  stores,  direct  purchase  from VII,  19-20 

Manure  fertilizer X,  cxcii 

Maple  sugar  and  sirup..  X,  xxxix,  oclxix,  occlvii;  XI  (Ad.),  7,  54-^6,  239,  246 

Maps,  mines,  laws  regarding V,  243 

Marble  Cutters  and  Setters'  Union,  Chicago VIII,  l, 

LXVI,  LXXIH,  LXXVI,  IJCXIX,  cxx 

Marble  cutters  and  workers: 

Chicago,  conditions  in VIII,  cxxix,  cxxxvi 

New  York,  agreements  and  arbitration XVII,  393,  454 

Margins,  sale  of  goods  on XI,  10,  11,  16 

Marketing  of  farm  products VI  entire;  X,  cx:xxxiii,  ccxcii-ccxc\^n 

Mariemont,  Belgium,  conciliation  in  collieries XVII,  515-516 

Married  women,  employment  of VII,  75 

Marital  condition,  farm  laborers X,  cxvi 

Markets  (see  also  Export  trade) : 

Agricultural  products X,  lii,  ccxxi,  ccxxxn 

Local,  importance  of X,  xlvi,  ocxciii 

Public,  advocated XVII,  3 

Marshes,  drainaee X,  cxcvii-cxcviii 

Martial  law,  declaration  in  Cceur  d'Alene  district,  1899 XII,  xviii,  xci,  xciii 

Maryland: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign  born XI,  91 ; 

XV  (Im.),  LV,  554,616 

Agricultural  laws XI,  166 

Arbitration  boards,  law  regarding V,  157-158;  XVII,  439 

Convict  labor  in 111,66,97,125,149 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder , . .  XIII,  803, 837, 873, 895 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  168 

Strikes  and  labor  combinations,  law  regarding XVII,  562 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1060 

Massachusetts : 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign  born  XI,  88; 

XV  (Im.),  LI,  521,586 

Agricultural  laws XI,  168 

Capitalization,  regulation  of I,  251-253;  IX,  lii,  lxiii 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  30 

Cotton  mills XIV,  clxvi 
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Massachusetts — Continued. 

Factory  inspection  law  in  full V,  112-115 

Labor  conditions  generally VII,  36, 69, 70, 72-74, 90, 114, 122, 182, 187 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  803, 838, 873, 896 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  169 

Kailroads,  legal  provisions  regarding IX,  clxxiii,  ccxlviii 

Taxation  of  corporations XI  (Tax. )  11-28 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1060 

Massachusetts  Electric  Company IX,  ccui 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Arbitration V,  150; 

VII,  122;  XIV,  cxLii;  XVII,  cti,  cvii,  cix,  439-446 

Mason  builders'  associations VII,  140-147; 

VIII,  xxrv,  Lix,  Lxi,  LXiii,  Lxvi;  XVII,  374-383 
Masons  (see  also  Briddayers  and  Mascm^  IntemaHonal  Union) ^  wages  and 

hours  of  labor VII,  147 

Master  builders'  associations.     (See  Mason  builders*  associaiions. ) 

Master  Oarpenters'  Exchange  of  Hamilton  County XVII,  385 

Material.     ( See  Building  material, ) 

Material  deckers,  combmations  ot,  law  regarding,  Indiana II,  97 

Mattings,  straw XIV,  xxix,  clxxxvi,  clxxxvh 

Meat  (see  also  Beef,  CkOUe^  VecU),  preservation  and  inspection X,  ooclxix; 

XI  (Ad.),  17,  99 

Meat  Cutters,  Amalgamated XVII,  311,412 

Mechanics'  liens V,  96;  VH,  149;  XVI,  78;  XVII,  5,  15,  30 

Medical  inspection  of  immigrants XV  (Im.),  xvi,  xcvn 

Mediation  (see  also  Arbitration) : 

Definition XVII,  lxxv 

Great  Britain,  experience XVII,  478 

State  boards  of  arbitration,  work  of XVII,  cm,  cviii,  cix,  426-463 

Melons X,  ccxxxii 

Memphis,  Tenn. : 

I^iblic  works,  hours  of  labor  on VII,  53 

Cotton  markets XI,  43 

Mercantile  establishments: 

Employment  in VII,  74 

Hours  of  labor  in,  laws  regarding V,  44;  XVI,  50 

Safety,  sanitation,  etc.,  digest  of  laws  regarding V,  115;  XVI,  118 

Merchant  Marine,  American I,  204;  IV,  31,  32,  168;  VII,  16; 

VIII,  CLii;  IX,  XXII,  cLXxix;  X,  cccliii;  XIV,  xli,  ccxxviii 

Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Company IX,  clxxv 

Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company XIV,  clxyi 

Metal  Mechanics,  Association  of  Allied XVII,  231,417 

Metal  mining.     ( See  Precious  metal  mining. ) 

Metal  Polishers,  BujQfers,  and  Platers' Union VIII,  lxxxii;  XVII,  233,417 

Metal  products,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American XIII,  729--742 

Metal  trades: 

Great  Britain,  boards  of  conciliation  in XVII,  475 

Labor  organizations  in XVII,  212f-255 

Metal  trades  councils XVII,  243 

Metal  Trades  Federation XVII,  255 

Mexican  labor  in  the  United  States XV  (Im.),  749-752,  759,800 

Mexican  orange  maggot X,  oclxxvii 

Mexico,  smuggling  of  Chinese  immigrants  from XV  (Im.),  758 

Michigan: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign  born XI,  99,  117; 

XV(Im.),Lii,  531,  600 

Agricultural  laws XI,  170 

Apples,  production  in VI,  442 

Coal  mines,  admission  to  interstate  agreement  system XII,  cxl 

Convict  labor  in 111,27,35;  VII,  80 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  805,  840,  874,  897 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  171-173 

Taxation  of  corporations XI  (Tax.),  103-118,  179-186 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1061 

State  board  of  arbitration XVII,  446 

Michigan  Agricultural  College XI,  112,  113 

Michigan  A&ali  Company IX,  cclxxzvi 
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Middlemen  (see  also  Ornimission  merchmUSj  Retail  trade.  Wholesale  trade) : 

Ajjfricultural  products VI,  6;  X,  xlvi,  ccxcii 

General  position  and  functions  of VII,  177;  XIV,  cm,  cxxx 

Midland  Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Board,  England XVII,  500 

Migration  (see  also  Immigration) : 

Canada X,  xxiii,  cliv 

Cities,  movement  to VII,  48,  49;  X,  xxiv,  cxlix 

Interstate X,  cliv 

Negroes X,  cxxxii,  cxl 

Southern  States,  from  farms  to  cotton  mills VII,  48,  49 

Mileage  books IX,  cxxii 

MiUtia,  membership  of,  opposed XVII,  161,  168,  276 

Milk: 

Marketingof VI,  54,  380-411;  X,  ccxxxiii 

Production  of VI,  269,  292;  X,  ccxxxiii 

Purity  of X,  ccclvi;  XI  (Ad.),  6,  51-53,  142,  151 

Value  and  prices  compared  with  butter VI,  292 

Milk  Exchange,  New  York VI,  380 

Milk  Producers'  Union X,  ccxciv-ccxcv 

Millers,  hedging  by  means  of  short  sales X,  ocic 

Milling  indnst^  (see  also  FUmr) IV,  10, 

71,  79,  86;  VI,  58,  100,  130,  132;  X,  cctxc 

Standard  Milling  Company XIII,  cxxrv 

Milling-in-transit  rates IV,  77;  VI,  58 

Milwaukee: 

Discriminations  against IV,  66 

Elevators,  alleged  monopoly  of IV,  80-81 

Mine  inspectors,  digest  of  laws  regardmg V,  231-240,  267,  282,  297-302 

Mine  labor,  digest  of  laws  regarding  protection V,  215-^;  XVI,  125 

Miners,  examination  as  to  competency,  laws  regarding V,  243,  268 

Mines  (see  also  Coal  mines,  AnUiracite  coal  mines,  Precious  metal  mines) : 

Accidents XII,  xv,  lxxix,  clxiv;  XV  (Im.),  417-420 

Claims,  sizes,  limits,  and  consolidation  of XII,  xu 

Combinations,  control  by I,  190,  194,  196,  199,  203;  XIII,  c,  ci 

Hours  of  labor V,  4,  219;  XII,  xiv,  xxviii,  lxxii,  cxxx;  XVII,  331 

Government  ownership  of X  V^ll,  30,  154 

Great  Britain,  arbitration  and  conciliation  in XVII,  475,  490-495 

Inspection, safety, regulation..  V,  232-308;  VII,  71;  XII,  xv,  xxix,  lxvii, cxliv 

New  York,  conditions  of  labor  in VII,  29 

Taxation XI  (Tax.),  15,  93,  117,  122;  XII,  xxii,  li,  cxvi 

Women  and  children,  employment  in V,  44,  221 ;  XVI,  50 

Mine  Workers,  United XII,  xxiv, 

CXL,  cxxxix-cxLiii,  CLv;  XVII,  xc,  xciii,  xcvii,  42,  48,  184,  325-338 

Mine  Workers,  Northern  Mineral,  Progressive  Union XVII,  193 

Mining  machinery,  conditions  of  manufacture VIII,  cxlviii 

Mineral  waters,  artificial XI  (Ad.)f  90 

Minnesota: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign  bom XI,  79, 

102;  XV  (Im.),  liii,540,603 

Agricultural  laws XI,  1 71 

Children,  State  control  of XIV,  ocxxxi 

Convict  labor  m Ill,  101,129,151 

Grain  elevators  and  inspection IX,  cclxxxii;  XI,  217, 234 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder i . . .  XIII,  806,  842,  875,  898 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  173 

Railroads IX,  lxiii,  lxxii,  clxxii-clxxiv 

State  board  of  arbitration XVII,  447 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1062 

Minneapolis,  grain  markets,  shipments,  etc I V,  71, 77, 81 ;  VI,  89-94 

Misclassification  of  goods,  discrimination  by IV,  6, 54 

Mississippi: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign  born XI,  95; 

XV(Im.),  Lvi,568,630 

Agricultural  laws XI,  172 

Convict  labor  in 111,103,130,152 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  807, 843, 876, 899 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  175 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1063 
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Mississippi  Baver: 

Transportation  on IV,  167, 177;  IX,  xxiii,  cix ,  clxxxiv-clxxxix 

Labor,  conditions  in IX,  cclxxii 

Mississippi  Valley,  condition  of  railroads  in .,. IV,  41 

Missouri: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign  bom XI,  103 

XV  (Im.),  Lin,542,606 

Agricultural  laws XI,  173 

Arbitration  in,  laws  r^arding XIV,  clxi;  XVII,  447 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics XIV,  cxu 

Convict  labor  in 111,104,130,152 

Grain  elevators  and  inspection XI,  219 

Labor  oi^ganizations,  law  regarding XVII,  626 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  808, 843, 876, 899 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  175 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1064 

Wages,  average -• XIV,  cviii 

Missouri  Pacific  Bailway,  hospital  service XVII,  867, 873 

Mitchell,  John,  arbitration  of  disputes  by XII,  cxxxvui 

Mixed  Flour.    jfSee  Flour. ) 

Mobile  Cotton  Exchange,  buyers  and  factors'  charges VI,  184, 185 

Mobile,  freight  rates IX,  ex 

Model  towns XIV,  ci 

Molasses X,  cclxix;  XI  (Ad.),  7,56 

Molders.     (See  Iran  rrvolders, ) 

Molly  McOuires XVII,  5 

Money: 

American  system IX,  cclxxxvii 

Immigrants,  amount  brought  by , XV  (Im.),  xxvi 

Amount  sent  out  of  country  by XV  (Im.),  lxxiv 

Inflation,  effect  on  wa^ XI,  127 

Labor  organizations,  views  regarding XVII,  2,  5,  10,  12,  16,  31 

Scarcity  of.... X,  lxxxvi 

Silver  coinage,  iarguments  for XIV,  xcii 

Monopoly  (see  also  AnJtUrust  Uvwb;   OombincUums;   Government  ovmerakip; 
Municipal  public  utilities) : 

Common  law  of I,  226,  228 

Definition  and  discussion IX,  cxcv 

Government  regulation IX,  cciii 

Grain. elevators IV,  7,  77;  IX,  cclxxxii;  X,  cccxxxii 

Laws  regarding I,  228 

Foreign  countries XVIII,  36,  86,  118,  164,  197,  220,  223,  296,  311 

Patents IX,  cclxxv 

Montana: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign  bom XI,  105; 

XV  (Im.),  Lvn,  575,  635 

Agricultural  laws XI,  174 

CJonvict  labor  in Ill,  104,  130,  153 

Prices  of  oil,  salt,  sugar,  and  baking  powder XIII,  809,  845,  877,  900 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  177 

State  board  of  arbitration XVII,  448 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1064 

Wool  markets VI,  330 

Morgan-Gardner  Electric  Oompany,  Chicago VIII,  cxv,  cxx,  cxlviii 

Mortgages  (see  also  Bonds;  CapUalization  of  corporations): 

Corporations,  foreign  laws  regarding XVIII,  218,  237,  242 

Farms  (see  also  Crop  liens) X,  xv,  xcviii 

Taxation  of X,  ccc l x  x x  i v ; 

XI  (Tax.),  12,  30,  37-40,  49,  65,  89,  104,  139,  158-161,  172,  202 

Mule  Spinners'  Association VII,  190;  XVII,  73,  419 

Municipalities : 

Boston,  ijublic  philanthropy  in XIV,  xcvii 

Conciliation  boards  in.  Great  Britain XVII,  479 

Uniform  public  accounting IX,  ccxlix 

Municipal  public  utilities  (see  also  Electric  light;  Oas;  Sired  railways) IX,  xl, 

OCXXXIX-CCLII 

Public  ownership IV,  129;  VII,  206;  IX,  xlv,  ccxxxix;  XVII,  30,  31 

Regulation  of IX,  ccxlvhi 

Uniform  public  accounting IX,  ccxlix 
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Munn  versus  niinoifl,  digest  of  decifiion II,  57 

Musical  instruments,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products.  XIII,  751 

Musicians,  American  Federation  of XVII,  313 

Mustard,  adulteration  of XI  (Ad.),  9,  64 

Mutton,  railroad  facilities  for  shipment X,  ocxcix 

Nails,  wire^  prices  and  control  of  output I,  202 

Katal,  immigration  laws XV  (Im.),  717-719 

National  Asphalt  Company XIII,  cxxiii 

National  Association  of  BuUders VII,  136;  XVII,  374,  379 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers VII,  9 

National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers XVII,  389 

National  Association  of  Master  Tile  Setters XVII,  395 

National  Association  of  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters.  VIII,  9;  XVII,  389-392 

National  Biscuit  Company VII,  15;  XIII,  935 

National  Brotherhood  of  OperatiTe  Potters XVII,  183,  373 

National  Building  Trades  Council XIV,  cli;  XVII,  41,  171 

National  Cordage  Company XIII,  xlii-li 

National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  XTnion X,  ccclx  v-€cclxvi 

National  Founders' Association VIII,  cxxxviii;  XVII,  349-354 

National  Glass  Company VII,  160-163,  166;  XIV,  xviii 

National  Ghreen  Glass,  vial,  and  Bottle  Manufacturers'  Association, 

XVII,  362 

National  Health  Association XIII,  lxxxvi 

National  Labor  Union XVII,  1-2 

National  Lead  Company,  sales  and  prices  of  stocks XIII,  929 

National  Legislation.     (See  CornbinaUons;  Congress;  Immigraivon;  Sweat 

tihops,  and  other  special  subjects. ) 
National  Metal  Trades  Association.  VIII,  vii,  cxxii;  XVII,  xaii,  355,  359,  418 

National  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Congress XI  (Ad. ),  25-26 

National  Pure  Food  Association X,  ccclvi 

National  Salt  Company XIII,  lxv-lxix 

National  Shear  Company I,  205-207 

National  Starch  Company XIII,  cxii 

National  Steel  Company I,  190;  XIII,  xiii,  918 

National  Transit  Company I,  104,  152,  153 

National  Tube  Company XIII,  918 

National  Wall  Paper  Companv XIII,  lxx 

Nationality  of  immigrants.     (See  Immigration;  Foreign  bom. ) 

Naturalization VII,  94;  XV  (Im.),  x,  lxix 

Syrians XV  (Im.),  xlii,  445 

Nature  studv  (see  also  Agricultural  education) X,  clxxxiii;  XV  (Ed. ),  xl 

Navigation  (see  also  Ocean  transportation;  Merchant  Marine;  Lake  iranspor- 
iation;  Mississippi  River) : 

Conflicting  rights  of  irrigation X,  ccvi 

Laws,  United  States IX,  cclxv 

Proposed  improvements X,  lxi 

Taxation  of  companies IX,  1047 

Nebraska: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign  bom XI,  80,  102; 

XV  (Im.),  Liv,  546,  613 

Agricultural  laws XI,  176 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  105,  130,  153 

Elevators  and  grain  inspection XI,  221 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  809,  845,  877,  901 

Pure-food  laws XI  (AdO,  177 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies • IX,  1065 

If  efirr  oes  * 

Conditions  and  progress  generally VII,  61-66;  X,  xxi,  cxxxi;  XI,  77, 

81,  92,  96,  136, 177;  XIV,  i^uii;  XV  (Ed.),  liii-lxvii 

Agricultural  labor,  conditions  in X,  xxi,  cxxxi; 

XI,  77,  81,  92,  96,  136,  177;  XV  (Im.),  550-552;  XV  (Ed.),  l,  li 

Education VII,  66; 

X,  XXI,  cxxxvii;  XI,  81;  XIV,  liii;  XV  (Ed.),  xxix-xxxiii;  lx-lxiii 

Labor  organizations,  attitude  toward VII,  45,  46,  96,  140;  XII,  cxuii; 

XIV,  Lii,  Lxv;  XVII,  XXIX,  36,  217,  264,  282,  320,  823,  829,  839,  844 

Mid  vale  Steel  Company,  employment  by XIV,  xcvii 

Mines,  employment  in XII,  lxxxi 

Missouri,  conditions  in - XIV,  xcvii 
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Negroes— Continued. 

Property,  ownership  of X,  cxxxiv 

Railroads,  employment  on IV,  160;  XVII,  36,  823,  829,  839,  844 

Separate  coaches  for IX,  cxxx 

Nelson,  N.  O. ,  Company,  profit-sharing XIV,  cxxi 

Net  earnings  tax,  corporations IX,  1010-1014, 

1026,  1041,  1084,  1090;  XI  (Tax.),  17,  42,  52,  63,  126,  148 

Netherlands.     (See  Holland.) 

Nevada : 

Agricultural  laws * XI,  177 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  105,  131,  153 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  810,  846,  877,  901 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  178 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1066 

New  Bedford,  Mass. : 

Cotton  manufacture  in XIV,  clx  v 

Laboring  classes  of XV  (Ed.),  lxxi 

Strikes  in,  arbitration  by  State  board XVII,  444 

New  Bedford  Textile  School XV  (Ed.),  xxxv;  XIV,  cxxv 

New  England : 

Boot  and  shoe  industry XIV,  ccvi,  cxixii 

Railroad  discriminations  and  consolidation IX,  lxxi,  cii 

Textile  mills  in VII,  149 

New  England  Cotton  and  Yam  Company XIV,  xxii,  clx vi,  clxvii 

New  England  Granite  Manufacturers'  Association VII,  149 

New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association XIV,  ocv ii 

New  Hampshire : 

Agricultural  labor  and  opx>ortunitie8  for  foreign-bom XI,  88, 

91;  XV  (Im.),Li,  518,  584 

Agricultural  laws XI,  177 

(Donvict  labor  m Ill,  ia5,  131,  154 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  810,  846,  878,  901 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  178 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1066 

New  Jersey : 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign-bom . .  XI,  78;  XV  (Im. ),  526, 592 

Agricultural  laws XI,  177 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  106,  131,  154 

Corporation  laws  and  their  enforcement I,  81,  176,  190,  195,  240-247,  251 

Jewish  colonies  in XV  (Im.),  lxviii,  511 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  810,  847,  878,  902 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  179-180 

Strikes  and  labor  organizations,  law  regarding XVII,  562,  571,  629 

Taxation  of  corporations XI  (tax),  48-57 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1067 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Arbitration V,  154;  VII,  122,  124;  XVII,  448 

New  Mexico : 

Agricultural  labor  and  laws XI,  80,  106,  179 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  106,  132,  155 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  180 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies - IX,  1067 

New  Orleans : 

Cotton  exchange XI,  14,  15,  27 

Cotton  shipments  and  prices  at VI,  170,  208,  214 

Railroad  and  ocean  transportation IV,  64;  IX,  clxxxiii 

jta'iv  South  ^Xr^^es  * 

Arbitration  laws XVI,  216-218;  XVII,  ex,  514 

Corporation  laws XVIII,  242 

Immigration  laws XV  (Im.),  716 

Railroads  and  railroad  legislation IX,  953 

Strike  Commission,  investigation  of XVII,  540 

New  York  (State): 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign-bom XI,  14, 

90;  XV  (Im.),  li,  524,  590 

Agricultural  laws XI,  180-183,  224 

Business,  condition  of VII,  9 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  9-16,  54-59,  69,  107,  132,  156;  VII,  80 

Employment  bureaus VII,  83;  XV  (Im.),  lxxxv 
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Kew  York  (State) — Continued. 

Insane,  law  regarding XV  (Im.),  lxi,  lxxi,  cx 

Labor  conditionfl  generally VII,  32,  69-73,  78-83,  182 

Labor  legislation  m V,  101-112;  VII,  33,  69-71,  78,  106;  XVII,  xviii 

Labor  organizations  in VII,  95,  106;  XVII,  xviii,  617,  618 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  811,  849,  879,  902 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  181 

Strikes  in VII,  113;  XVII,  636,  674 

Sweat-shop  and  tenement-house  legislation VII,  182-187; 

XIV,  cciv;  XV  (Im.),  xlvii 

Taxation  of  corporations IX,  1068;  XI  (Tax.),  36-47 

Union  labels,  protection  of XVII,  626,  628 

Wages,  law  regarding,  on  public  works VII,  33;  XIV,  cxi 

New  York  Btireau  of  Labor  Statistics XVII,  674 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Biver  Railroad: 

Hospital  service XVIII,  873 

Labor  conditions  on IV,  131,  137,  139,  143 

Bates  on  freight  and  passenger  traffic IV,  41,  101 

Stocks,  prices  of XIII,  936 

New  York  City: 

Agreements  and  arbitration  in  various  trades XVII,  297, 

353,  379,  387,  391,  393,  411,  413 
Clothing  trade.    (See  Clothing  trade.) 

Criminals  by  nationalities XV  (Im. ),  460 

Foreign  bom  in  XV  (Im.),  xlv,  xlvi,  461-489 

Freight  rates,  differentials  against IV,  13,  62,  63;  IX,  xcii 

Housing  of  working  people XIV,  lvii,  xcv;  XV  (Im.),  xlii-xliv,  461-459 

Milksupply VI,  381-590 

Passenger  rates,  discrimination  against IX,  cxxix 

Prices  of  grain  and  cotton VI,  122,  217,  469-481 

Public  schools XIV,  cxxii 

Telephone  system IX,  ocxxii,  ccxxvii 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange XI,  29 

New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway IX,  cxxxiv,  clix 

New  York  State  Board  of  Arbitration V,  153; 

VII,  122,  124;  XIV,  cxLii;  XVII,  cii,ctv,cvii,cviii,  449-461, 693, 698 

New  York  State  College  of  Forestry X,  xxxiii,  clxix 

New  York  Telephone  Company IX,  ccxxvii,  ccxxviii 

New  Zealand : 

Agreements  of  employers  and  employees XVII,  520-624 

Arbitration  in VII,  131-133;  XVI,  203-216;  XVII,  cxi,  520-536,  702-706 

Contract  labor  in VII,  92 

Corporation  laws XVIII,  243-248 

Education  in VII,  88 

Government  ownership  of  railroads,  etc VIII,  205 

Hours  of  labor VII,  36 

Insurance  and  old  age  pensions VII,  78;  XVI,  240 

Labor  organizations,  le^  position  in XVI,  164-166;  XVII,  cxxiv,  620 

Labor  legislation XVI,  116-121,240 

Newspapers  (see  also  Press;  Paper  combination): 

Agricultural X,  clxxiii 

Antiscalping  bill,  attitude  toward IX,  cxx viii 

Associated  Press IX,  ccxviii 

Building  trades  lockout,  attitude  toward,  Chicago VIII,  xiii 

Organization  of  writers VII,  176 

Special  telegraph  rates IX,  ccxvii 

Nicaragiian  Canal VII,  16;  IX,  xxii,  clxxxii;  X,  coclii 

Nickel,  importation  and  prices XIV,  cxxviii 

Night  schools,  public,  Sweden XVII,  774 

Night  work  (see  also  Overtime),  objection  of  unions  to XVII,  74 

Nominations,  reform  in  method,  advocated VIII,  cliv 

Nonunion  material,  trade  unions,  attitude  toward  use VIII,  xv,  lxx 

Nonunion  men : 

Agreements  of  unions  with  employers  for  exclusion VIII,  lxv- 

LXVII*  jICVII    lxxxv   xcvi 

Attitude  of  unions  toward VII,  102,  103,  140,  154,  165, 

167,  195;  VIII,  xv,  lxviii,  lxx;  XII,  lv,  cxlii,  cl;  XVII,  xlviii-li 
Court  decisions  regarding  attempted  exclusion XVII,  cxvi,  568-576 
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NonTUUon  men — Continued. 

Instances  of  exclusion  from  ei^ployment VIII,  xuv,  lxviii- 

Lxx,  cxix,  cxxv;  XII,  ci-cv;  XVII,  75,  87, 106, 152, 155, 177, 178, 215, 
251,  254,  336,  890,  393-395,  397,  398,  409-414,  378,  380-383,  384-385 

Strikes  regarding XVII,  cxxxi,  653,  677,682,683 

Violence  toward.     {See  Violence.) 

Norfolk,  Nebr. ,  discriminations  against IV,  52,  67 

North  Oarolina: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign-bom XI,  93; 

XV  (Im.),  LV,  558,  619 

Agricultural  laws XI,  183 

Convict  labor  in 111,109,134,157 

Education  in VII,  59,  260;  XV  (Ed.),  xvii,  xxix 

Labor  conditions  in VII,  44-57 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  814,  852,  880,  904 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  183 

Taxation  of  transportation  corporations IX,  1068 

North  Oarolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts . .  XV  (Ed.) ,  xxix 
North  Dakota: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign-bom XI,  102; 

XV  (Im.),  Liii,  543,  607 

Agricultural  and  elevator  laws XI,  184,225,234 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  110,  134,  157 

Mediation  by  State  Labor  Commissioner XVII,  448 ' 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  814,  852,  881,  905 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  183 

North  of  England  manufactured  iron  and  steel  trade XVII,  496-499 

North  Biver  Sugar  Refining  Company II,  186 

Northern  Pacific  Railway: 

Charter IX,  911-913 

Comer  in  stocky  1901 IX,  lxv,  lxviii;  XIII,  944 

Combination  with  other  transcontinental  lines XIII,  943,  944 

Grain-handling  equipment VI,  454 

Hospital  service  and  insurance  system XVII,  867,  872 

Strike  of  1894  and  injunction  regarding  it IV,  28,  145; 

XVII,  cxx,  cxxn,  563,  568,  593-^00,  606,  608 

Northumberland,  England,  arbitration  system  in  coal  trade XVII,  491 

Norway  and  Sweden: 

Industrial  combinations  in XVIII,  202 

Railroads  in IX,  957;  XVII,  771,  775,  933-956,  966 

Nottingham,  England,  arbitration  in  hosiery,  glove,  and  lace  trades, 

XVII,  501-502 

Nuremburg-Plirth  Railway  (Prussia) IX,  962 

.Nurseries.  Southern  States X,  ccxlvii 

Nuts,  production  of X,  ccxxxii,  cxuxlvii 

Oaths  and  obligations  of  labor  organizations XVII,  6,  86 

Oats,  discriminations  in  shipments IV,  66 

Ocean  cables IX,  cciv 

Ocean  transportation  (see  also  Merdumt  marine;  Water  transportatioii) : 

Butter  and  cheese IV,  47 

Coastwise  trade IV,  169,  172;  IX,  xiv,  xxi,  clxxv,  cclxv 

Flour  and  grain IV,  77 

Methods  of  shipment IV,  167 

Pacific  coast,  enect  on  railroad  rates  to IX,  cxvi 

Rates IV,  168 

Sailors,  conditions  of IV,  32,  170-175;  IX,  xlix,  cclxv 

Occupation  tax  {oee  aHao  Bumnesa  licerues) X,  ccclxxxv 

Ohio: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign-bom XI,  88, 

98,  117;  XV  (Im.),  lii,  528,  595 

Agricultural  laws XI,  186 

Coal  mines,  conditions  of  labor  in...  XII,  cxxiii;  XV  (Im.),  391,  395,  403,  409 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  34,  49 

Mine  inspection  in XII,  cxli v 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  batking  powder XIII,  815,  853,  881,  905 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  185 

Taxation  of  corporations XI  (Tax. ),  71-87 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies -. IX,  1070 
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Ohio  River  transportation IX,  clxxxvi 

Ohio  State  l>oard  of  arbitration VII,  123, 

125,  133;  XII,  clvi;  XIV,  clxii;  XVII,  330,  466-461,  700 
Oil  Q)etroleum)  (see  also  Cottonseed  oU;  Linseed  oil;  Standard  Oil  Company) : 

Crude,  production  of I,  133-146;  S!lII,  cxvii 

Colorado  and  Wyoming,  conditions  of  industry  in XII,  viii,  xlvii 

European  countries,  combinations  in XVIII,  77,  108,  203 

Freight  rates  on I,  146-172;  XIII,  775-778 

Independent  companies  producing  and  refining I,  107-112 

Output,  control  by  combination I,  100-107,  122,  123 

Prices 1, 125-129;  XII,  viii,  xlix;  XIII,  lxxvi,  775-781,  794-824 

Pacific  coast,  production  on X,  ccxlvii 

Refined,  production  of •. I,  133,  134 

Refining,  cost  of I,  129,  130 

Russia,  combination  in XVIII,  203 

Pipe  lines I,  100-1 10,  140,  152-154,  164;  XIII,  cxix,  cxxi 

Oil  and  Gas  Well  Workers,  International  Brotherhood  of XVII,  315 

Oklahoma : 

Agricultural  laws XI,  187 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  111,  135,  159 

Taxation  of  transportation  corporations IX,  1070 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  184 

Old-age  pensions VII,  78;  VIII,  cxlvii 

Forei^  countries,  le^lation  regarding,  summarized XVI,  228-241 

Old  Dominion  Steaxnship  Oompany IX,  clxxv 

Oleomarg^arine,  use  of,  and  legislation  regarding X,  xliv, 

LXii,  cccLViii;  XI  (Ad.),  5,  6,  46-51,  91,  141,  150;  VII,  208 

Olive  groves X,  ccxxxi 

Olive  oil,  adulteration  of X,  cxxjlvii;  XI  (Ad. ),  9,  65 

Olmsted,  Victor  H. ,  special  report  on  convict  labor V,  167-214 

Omaha,  live-stock  market VI,  228,  229,  235,  266 

Ontario : 

Corporation  laws XVIIL  229,  233 

Arbitration  laws XVII,  546 

Taxation  system XI  (Tax.),  187-196 

Options  and  futures,  dealing  in  (see  also  Speadation) XI,  1-50;  XVII,  14 

Optical  p:oods,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products XIII,  756 

Optical  instruments,  manufacture  of XIV,  ocxxiu 

Oranges  (see  also  Fruit),  production  and  distribution  of VI,  343; 

X,  CCXXXI,  OCLXXVII 

Orchard  fruit  (see  also  Fruit),  distribution  of VI,  302,  441 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors IV,  141;  XVII,  826,  847,  921,  924 

Oregon: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign-born XI,  108; 

XV  (Im.),  LVii,  580,  643 

Agricultural  and  elevator  laws XI,  188,  226,  234 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  111,  135,  159 

Grain  statistics VI,  100 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  816,  855,  882,  905 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  187 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX.  1071 

Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company XV  (Im. ),  751 

Labor  employed  and  hospital  service XVII,  867,  873 

Orford  Oopper  Company XIII,  cxxvn-cxxviii 

Oriental  trade IX,  xxiii,  clxxxii-clxxxiii 

Ornamental  Iron  Workers'  Union,  Chicago VIII,  lxxi 

Otis  Elevator  Company XIII,  cxxvii 

Out-of-work  benefit XVII,  xu 

Overtime VII,  40;  VIII,  lxxxvii;  XVII,  737,  740 

Agreements  concerning,  after  Chicago  lockout VIII,  xliv 

Labor  organizations,  attitude  toward,  and  rules  regarding VIII,  lxxxvii; 

XVII,  XLVII,  74,  115,  221,  227,  236,  247,  249,  299,  737,  740 

Overproduotion,  discussed VII,  10 

Owner's  risk  rates IX,  lxxvii-lxxviii 

Pacific  coast: 

Carload  lots,  case  regarding  differentials IV,  56;  IX,  cxvi 

Freight  rates,  case  l^fore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission IV,  13, 

67;  IX,  XVII,  CXVI 
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Pacific  coast — GoDtmued. 

Foreign-bom  and  Chineee  labor  on XV  (Im.),  747-802 

Grain,  distribution  on VI,  d9-105 

Industrial  and  a^cultural  conditions IX,  cclxxxiv 

Railroad  discriminations IX,  ciii 

Shipbuilding  on XIV,  ocxxv 

Packed-thread  combination  (Austria) XVIII,  108 

Padrone  system XV  (Im.),  xii,   xxxix,  430-440 

Painters,  Brotherhood  of XVII,  149,  398 

Painters: 

Agreements  and  arbitration  among XVII,  398 

Chicago,  labor  conditions  in VIII,  cxxxi,  cxxxv,  cxxxvii 

Painters'  Union,  Chicago VIII,  ly,  lziii,  lxix,  Lxxni,  lxxxi,  cxxxi 

Paints: 

Adulteration,  and  use  as  adulterants XI  (Ad.),  109 

Tariff,  effect  on  prices XIII,  cl 

Palace  and  parlor  car  companies VII,  35;  IX,  cxxix 

Kelation  to  railroads IV,  38 

Taxation  of IX,  1016,  1047;  XI  (Tax.),  42,  52,  60,  86,  96,  143,  177,  190 

Pana,  111. ,  strike  of  coal  miners  and  attempt  at  arbitration. .  XlI,  cxxxii ;  XVII,  431 

Panics IX,  cclxxxvi 

Effects  on  farm  labor XI,  128-132 

Pancake  flour XI  (Ad.),  26-27 

Pants  makers,  wages  of XV  (Im.),  328,  341,  330-342 

Pants  Makers' Union,  clothing  trade XV  (Im.),  328 

Paper: 

Freight  rates  on IX,  lxxx 

Foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product XIII,  750 

Prance,  combination  and  manufacture  of XVIII,  80,  84 

Paper  combination  (International  Paper  Company) XIII,  lxxxviii-xcv,  935 

Paper  Makers,  United  Brotherhood  of XVII,  316 

Paralleling  of  railroads IV,  23,  37;  IX,  xciv,  xcv,  clxxiv 

Paris  green,  laws  regarding  sale XI,  182,  200 

Passenger  traffic W,  18,  19,  101-108;  IX,  xxxv,  cxix-cxxviii 

Fares IV,  18,  101,  102,  125,128 

Government  regulation  of IX,  904,  932,  959,970 

Mississippi  River IX,  clxxxix 

Passes,  free IV,  18,  102;  IX,  cxxv,  918,  928,954;  XVn,  830 

Tickets,  classes  of IX,  cxxviii 

Water  transportation IX,  clxx viii 

Passes,  railroad IV,  18,  102;  IX,  cxxv,  918,  928,  954;  XVU,  830 

Patents: 

Advantages  of  system XII,  clxvii 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  control  by I,  203 

Capitalization  and  exploitation  of IX,  oclxxiv 

Legislation  regarding,  proposed I,  137;  VII,  31,  39;  XIV,  xc 

Patrons  of  Husbandry X,  ccclxiv 

Pauperism XV  (Ed.),  lxxiii 

Foreign-bom,  conditions  among X V  (Im. ),  xxi, 

XLiv,  xLvii,  Lxx,  285,  449,  460,  479 

Immigrants,  assistance  to XV  (Im. ),  xci 

New  York  City,  conditions  in XV  (Im.),  449,460 

Paving  cutting,  foreign  labor,  injurious  effects  of XV  ( Im.) ,  lxxxiii 

Payment  of  wa^es.     (See  Wages,  payment  of. ) 

Peaches,  production  and  distribution  of VI,  442;  X,  cxjxxx 

Peffer,  w .  A. ,  view  of  producers'  position  in  distribution VI,  26 

Pennsylvania : 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign-bom XI,  78, 

91;  XV(Im.),  HI,  527,  593 

Agricultu;^!  laws XI,  189 

Coal  mines,  conditions  in  (see  also  Coal  mines) XII,  cix-cxxxiv; 

XV  (Im.),  391-397,  409^19 

Legislation  regarding V,  267-293;  XII,  xxvii,  cxvii,  cxxii,  cxliv 

Convict  labor  in 111,35,  72,  135 

Labor  conditions  and  legislation VII,  34,  69,  70,  72, 183,  187 

Labor  organizations,  law  for  incorporation XVII,  616 

Local  boards  of  arbitration,  law  regarding XVII,  461 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  Halt,  am!  baking  powder XIII,  816,  856,  882,  907 
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Pennsylvania— Oontinaed. 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  187 

Strikes  in XVII,  562,  636,  675 

Sweating  system  and  legislation  r^arding VII,  183,  187;  XIV,  cciii 

Taxation  of  corporations XI  (Tax. ),  58-70 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies v.  IX,  1071 

Pennsvlvania  Bpailroad: 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  relations  to IX,  Lxvin;  XIII,  941 

Employment,  age  limit  for XVII,  969 

Labor  organizations,  attitude  toward IX,  oclvii 

Pension,  relief,  and  savings  departments IX,  oclix-mxjlxiii; 

XVII,  868,  875,  879,  880,  883-892,  967-969 

Stocks,  sales  and  prices  of XIII,  942,  943 

Pensions  (see  also  Reluf  departments;  Workingmen* 8  insurance) : 

Midvale  Steel  Company XIV,  cxviii 

Old-age VII,  78;  VIII,  cxlvii;  XVI,  228-241 

Railroads XVII,  765,  883-892,  932-969 

Peoria,  flour  and  grain  receipts  and  shipments  at VI,  76 

Percentage  freight  rates,  description  of  system IV,  60 

Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Company XIV,  ocxxx 

Perishable  products : 

Discriminations  in  shipments IV,  56 

Loading  of  cars IV,  48 

Personal-property  tax.     (See  Taxationf  general  property,) 

Petroleum.    (See  Oil,) 

Philadelphia: 

Arbitration  and  agreements  in  various  trades XIV,  ocxiii:  XVII,  353,  407 

Boot  and  shoe  industry Xl V,  ocxii-ocxv 

Building  and  loan  associations XIV,  gxlviii 

Freight  rates  to IV,  13,  62,  63;  VI,  334;  IX,  lxxx 

Housing  of  working  classes XIV,  xcv 

Milk  trade  at.-.'. VI,  390 

Shipbuilding  in XIV,  xxxix,  ccxxiv 

Wages  of  garment  workers  in XV  (Im. ),  723-743 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  (see  also  Readmg 
Company y  Philadelphia  and  Reading  RaUroad): 

Coal  lands,  control  of IX,  cxxxi,  cxxxrv,  clx;  XII,  ex,  cxi 

Labor  conditions XII,  cxxv,  cxxix,  cxlvii 

Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bailroad  (see  also  Reading  Company) : 

Anthracite  coal  business IX,  cxxx-cxxxiv,  cxliv-clix 

Blacklisting  by IX,  ccliv-cx^lv 

Capitalization  of : IX,  clix 

Laoot  organizations,  attitude  toward IV,  132;  IX,  oclvi 

Receivership  of IX,  clviii 

Relief  department IX,  oclix-colxiii;  XVII,  877,  880 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum XIV,  x,  lxxxiv,  lxxxvi 

Philadelphia  School  of  Industrial  Art XIV,  cxxiii-cxxv 

Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Beflning  Company XII,  xlv,  lxix 

Philadelphia  Trades  League IV,  48 

Philippines: 

Acquisition  opposed XVII,  12 

Cordage  manufacture  in XIII,  li 

Photographic  supplies'  combination XIII,  lii-lvii 

Piano  and  Organ  Workers'  International  XTnion XVII,  200 

Picketing  in  strikes VII,  116;  VIII,  lxxxvih,  cviii;  XVII,  cxvii,  577^584 

Instances  of,  Chicago VIII,  xxii,  lxxxvii 

Laws,  court  decisions  and  injunctions  regarding V,  136; 

VIII,  cviii;  XVI,  169;  XVII,  cxvii,  677-584 

Pickles,  adulteration  and  coloring  of XI  ( Ad. ),  9,  66 

Piece-price  system,  prison  labor Ill,  7,  8,  24,  41;  V,  179-186;  VII,  81 

Piecework: 

Anthracite  mines,  sjrstem  in XII,  xxvi 

Building  trades  unions,  Chicago^  attitude  toward VIII,  xvn,  lxxix 

Labor  organizations,  general  attitude  regarding XVII,  liv-lix 

Specific  rules  and  agreements  regarding XVII,  58,  62,  78-75,  112,  116, 

117,  138,  146,  153,  166,  159, 168,  171,  175,  183,  184,  197,  200,  205,  209, 

211,  221,  227,  237,  240,  247,  251,  252,  255,  272,  279,  299,  306,  308,  324 

Weavers,  unfair  methods  of  fixing  rates VII,  191 
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Fi^  iron  (see  also  Iron  and  Steel  Industry),  costs   and   selling  prices, 

1890-1901 XIII,  761-772 

Pineapples,  production  of X,  cxcv,  ccxliv 

Finkerton  men V,  8,  142 

Pipe,  iron,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product XIII,  730 

l^ii^e  lines* 

Oil..-.'. I,  100-110,  140,  152-154,  164,  XIII,  cxix,  cxxi 

Taxation XI  (Tax),  42,  52,  86 

Pittsburg,  export  rates IX,  xci 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company XIII,  cxi 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway,  strikes XVII,  822 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Companv XIII,  x,  lvii-lxv 

Flemt  System,  relief  and  hospital  department..  IX,  cclix-oclxiii;  XVII,  869,  877 

Plantation  stores X,  cix-cx,  cxxv 

Plasterers'  Union,  Chicago VIII,  l,  li,  lvii,  lxix,  lxxiii,  lxxxi 

Plasterers,  Chica^ VIII,  cxxxiv,  cxxxvii 

Plate  glass  combinations: 

Belgium XVIII,  201 

Pitteburg  Plate  Glass  Company XIII,  x,  lvii-lxv 

Pleiiro-pneumonia X,  cclxxxii 

Plumbers,  0as  Fitters,  etc. ,  United  Association  of VII,  138, 

139,  142,  143;  XVII,  156,  389 

Plumbers'  Union,  Chicago VIII,  lxiv,  lxvii,  lxxvii,  lxxxi,  cxl 

Plumbing  trade: 

Agreement  and  arbitration  system XVII,  389-392 

Conditions  of  labor  and  capital VII,  138,  139,  148;  VIII,  cxxxv,  cxxxvii 

Flush  industry XIV,  xxxii,  cxcvi 

Plymouth  Coal  Company IX,  cxxxvii 

Poles,  character  and  condition  in  United  States X  V  ( Im. ),  xx vii, 

Lxxv,  325,  326,  329 

Police,  Chicago  strikes,  action  in VIII,  xxiii,  xci,  cv-cvii 

Political  rights  of  working^en: 

Digest  of  laws  regardmg V,  90,  91;  XVI,  77 

Report  of  Commission  regarding  legislation V,  6 

Politics: 

Corporations  and  combinations,  effect  on I,  199, 

224;  IX,  cxcvi;  XII,  clxvii;  XIV,  viii 

Government  ownership  of  public  utilities,  effect  on IV,  126, 

127;  IX,  xxxvii,  cci,  ccxl 

Labor  disputes,  influence  on.... VIII,  xxiii 

Labor  organizations,  attitude  toward XVII,  8,  74,  130,  279 

Influence  in VIII,  xxiii 

Opinions  of XVII,  1,  2,  9^17,  30-32,  52 

Railroads  and  telegraphs,  influence  in IX,  ccxx,  oclxxxvi 

Stocks,  effect  on  prices XIII,  915 

Wealth,  power  in VII,  208 

Poll  tax XI  (Tax),  11,  35,  48,  137,  173 

Pollock,  Sir  Frederick,  quoted  regarding  law  of  labor  combinations XVII, 

558-560 
Pools: 

England XVIII,  18 

Industrial  corporations  and  producers I,  76,  208;  XIII,  civ,  cxxxviii 

Marketing  of  farm  produce VI,  338 

Railroads I,  238,  II,  33,  67;  IV,  14-16, 

89-99;  IX,  vi,  lxxii-lxxiv,  918,  928,  961;  X,  XLVi,  ccciv,  cccviii 
Population  (see  also  Immigraiicm)'. 

Density IX,  ccx;  XV  (Im.),  486,  487,  493,  494,  583-646 

Foreign  born XV  (Im.),  xix,  260-268,  493 

Increase  of XV  (Im.),  277,  493,494 

New  York  City XV  (Im.),  466-470,  486,487 

Pork  packing,  in  the  West  and  at  Chicago VI,  260-262 

Portland  Qold  Mining  Company,  fdleg^  freight  discriminations  against. .       XII, 

XLIX 

Portland,  Oreg. ,  distribution  of  farm  products  at VI,  101-104,  335,  373 

Portugal,  railroads  and  railroad  labor XVII,  771,  779,  933-956,  966 

Postal  express,  establishment  under  Government  ownershij) IV,  125 

Postal  Telegraph  Company  (see  also  Telegraphs) IX,  cciii,  ccvi,  ccxxii 

Potash  Combination  (Germany) XV III,  148-150 
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Potatoes,  production,  marketmg,  and  prices  of VI,  343,  434-437;  X,  ccxxvi 

Potters,  National  Brotherhood  of XVII,  183 

Pottery  industry: 

Agreements  and  arbitration  in XVII,  xc,  373 

Onditions  of  labor  and  capital  generally XIV,  CLiv-cLxni 

Strikes  and  arbitration  in VII,  125;  XVII,  459 

Poultry  Association XI,  174 

Powder,  charges  for,  coal  mines XII,  xiii,  xxvin,  cxxviii 

Powderly,  T.  V XVII,  3-9 

Precious  metal  mines: 

Conditions  of  industry  and  capital XII,  v-viii,  ixxix-xliv 

Labor  conditions XII,  viii-xiii,  lii-lxv 

Machinery XII,  xli,  lxxxii 

Smelting  combination XII,  vi,  xlii-xuv.  lviii  ;  XIII,  cix-cxi 

Preservatives,  use  in  food XI  (Ad.),  16-18,92-108,  142 

Press  (see  also  Newspapers);  relation  of,  to  Standard  Oil  Company I,  172,  173 

Pressed  Steel  Oar  Oompany XIII,  918 

Pressmen,  Printing,  International  Union XVII,  81, 104 

Prices: 

Agricultural  products  generall5r X,  xii,  Lxxxvn,  cclxxxvii 

Anthracite  coal,  effect  of  combination IX,  xxx,  cxlix-clviii 

Butter VI,  280-287 

Carpets XIV,  xxix 

Cheese VI,  291 

Coal XII,  cxYi;  XIII,  764,  XV  (Im.),  399-402 

Combinations,  effect  on,  generally I,  16,  39-57,  122,  123; 

VII,  12,  14,  162;  VIII,  cl;  XIII,  xv,  xxix,  cxxxiv;  XIV,  vii,  viii 

Specific  combinations I,  63,  81-86, 

122, 123, 125-129, 140-142, 182, 192,  202, 206,  209,  213;  XIII,  lvi, 

LXII,  LXVII,  LXZVIU,   LXXXI,  CV,  CXI,   CXIII,  CXV,   CXXVI,   CXXXIV 

Cutting  in  local  markets I,  82,  112-117,122;  XIII,  lxvii,  lxxvi 

Foreign  countries XVIII,  11,  35,  84,  111,  159-163,  201 

Com VI,  57, 58 

Cotton VI,  143, 

148,  179,  188,  196,  205-222,  469-193;  VII,  67;  X,  ccxxi;  XI,  36-50 

Cotton  goods XIV,  clxix 

Department  stores VII,  18,  23 

Export,  special I,  193,  205;  IX,  lii,  cclxxviii;  XIII, 

XXV,  LXix,  cvii,  CLvii,  725-760;  X:IV,  x,  lxxxvii;  XVIII,  11,  112 

Farm  produce  in  city  markets VI,  33,  34,  299,  362,  369,  373-379 

Glass VII,  162,  XIII,  cxv 

Iron  and  steel I,  182, 

192,  197,  202;  VII,  153;  XIII,  civ,  729-742,  761-772;  XIV,  xxxviii 

live  stock VI,  246,  26;i-267 

Manufactured  articles,  advance  in X,  lxxxviii 

Middlemen,  relation  to X,  cx^xcii 

Milk VI,  292,  382-388,  400,  408 

Oil,  crude 1, 140-142;  XIII,  ex vii 

Refined I,  125-129;  XIII,  lxxvi,  775-781, 794-824 

Plush  industry XIV,  xx 

Potatoes VI,  434 

Printed  cottons XIV,  xx 

Quasi  public  corporations  (see  RaUrocids,  municipal  public  utilities. ) 

Rebate  system 1,64,83,  84,  117,225 

Silk  textiles XIV,  xxxi,  cxcii 

Speculation,  effect  on  agricultural  products VI,  189-192,  222,  223;  XI,  1-50 

Tariff,  effect  on  (see  also  Tar^) XIV,  cxlvii 

Tobacco VI,  308,  319-321 

Unemployment,  relation  to XIV,  xlv,  civ 

Wages,  comparison  of  movement  with VIII,  cxxxiii 

Wheat VI,  34,  109, 131,  192-206;  X,  xxxv,  xuv,  cxxvi;  XI,  19,  26 

Wool  and  woolen  products VI,  327,  336;  XIV,  clxxx,  clxxxii 

Primary  markets  for  a^rricultural  products VI,  45-77,  89-94,  311-315 

Prince,  William,  on  criminality  of  Chinese XV,  775-782 

Printers,  Steel  and  Copper  Plate,  National  TTnion  of XVII,  116 

Printing  presses,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  products. . .  XIII,  731, 

732 
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Printing*  trade : 

AgreementB  and  arbitration  in XVII,  xcviii,  xcix,  36&-d69 

Conditions  of  labor  and  capital VII,  31,  120,171-176 

Home  for  Union  Printers XVII,  85,  88,92,  116 

Labor  organizations  in VII,  171-176;  XVII,  xcviii,  80-116,  365 

Southern  States,  conditions  in VII,  50 

Strikes  in VII,  172,  173;  XVII,  640,  648,  657 

Private  cars,  relations  to  railroad  companies IV,  7, 

56,  56;  IX,  xiii,  xcvi,  civ;  X,  cxxixxxiv 

Process  butter XI  (Ad.),  44,  141 

Produce.     {See  Farm  Produds.) 

Producers  and  Befiners' Oil  Company I,  107-110 

Producers'  union,  in  milk  trade  of  Boston VI,  407-408 

Production  (see  also  OombinaiionSf  Agricultural  products,  and  special  industries) : 

Cost  of,  relation  to  wages XIII,  clii 

Education,  relation  to XV  (Ed.),  xiv 

Overproduction,  tendency  toward VII,  10 

Statistics  of VII,  9 

Statistics,  uncertainty  of XIV,  yii 

Productivity: 

EflSciency  of  farm  labor VI,  146 

Hours  of  labor,  effect  of  shortening XIV,  ex 

Wages,  relation  of,  to XIV,  cviii 

Professional  education,  negroes X,  cxxxix 

Profits  (see  also  Capital  and  BuMness,  Earnings,  Dividends) : 

Agricultural  industry X,  xi,  xxxv,  lxxxvi,  clvii-clx,  ccxv,  cccxxi 

Combinations,  industrial I,  77, 

98,  139,  176,  190,  196,  201,  206,  209;  XIII,  lxxx,  cx,  cxi,  cxiv,  917 
Manufacturing  industries,  various XIV,  xxiii,  xxxviii,  clxx,  cxciii,  (xxx 

Profit  sharing: IV,  159; 

VIT,  86;  X,  cxxvi;  XII,  C3lix;  XIV,  lviii,  cxx;  XVII,  171 

Progressive  Association  of  Stationary  Engnineers VIII,  civ 

Promotion  of  corjporations  (see  also  Combinations,  Capitalization): 

Foreign  countnes,  methods  and  legal  regulation X VIII,  23-30, 

4&-66,  82,  158,  209,  224,  229,  234,  243,  251,  262,  310,  321 

Profits  of  promoters I,  81, 

175,  190,  196,  200;  IX,  li,  ccxxiv;  XIII,  viii;  XVIII,  17 

Methods  employed IX,  li,  cclxxiv;  XIII,  vii-ix 

Regulation  bv  law 1,250-253 

Property  taxes IX,  1012,  1018, 

1035-1038, 1084-1091;  XI  (Tax.),  11, 29, 36, 48, 71,  89, 103, 134,  158, 171 

Proprietary  medicines,  pKoisonsin XI  (Ad.),  110 

Prospectuses  of  corporations: 

Foreign  laws  r^wxiing XVIII,  209,  213,  224,  235,  237,  243,  251,  283. 

Illustrations  of,  foreign  countries XVIII,  48-66 

Prosperity  (see  also  Crises,  Depressixms): 

Immigration,  relation  to XV  (Im.) ,  xiii,  lxxxix,  305 

Negroes,  effect  on XIV,  liii 

Strikes,  relation  to VII,  114;  XVII,  634 

Prostitution,  low  wages  a  cause XIV,  cviii 

Protection.     (See  Tarif.) 

Providence  Engineerings  Works,  strike  against VII,  156 

Provident  Loan  Association,  New  York  (Sty XIV,  c 

Prud'hommes.     (See  ConseHs  de  Prud^hommes,) 

Prussia  (see  also  Oermany) ,  railways  and  railway  labor  in IX,  962-983; 

XVII  722  740 

Public  account  system,  prison  labor Ill,  8-15,  44-59;  V,  179-186;' XVI,  80 

Public  bidldin^,  convict  labor,  employment  on Ill,  50-54 

Public  institutions,  convict  labor,  employment  for  supplying Ill,  54-59 

Public  lands X,  lx,  clv,  ccxii;  XVII,  1,  5,  30 

Public  libraries,     f  See  Libraries. ) 

Public  markets.     (See  Markets, ) 

Public  ofiftce  (see  also  Politics),  workingmen  in VIII,  xxix,  cii;  XII,  clx 

Public  officers: 

Railroad  passes  issued  to IV,  102-105 

Salaries  of X,  ccclxxvii 

Public  ownership.     (See  GovemmerU  ownership.  Municipal  public  utilities. ) 
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Public  schools.     (See  Schools. ) 

Public  utilities  (see  also  Government  ownership,  Municipal  public  utilities) .  IX,  xlv, 

ccxxxix;  XIII,  CLix;  XVII,  15,  16,  30,  31,  84,  154 

Government  ownership  of.  IV,  123-129;  VII,  204;  IX,  xxxvi-xlvii:  cxciii-ccli; 

X,  LXiii;  XII,  CLXv;  XIII,  clix;  XVII,  15,  16,  31,  33,  84,  154,  966 

Public  works: 

Aliens,  employment  on V,  92;  VII,  94;  XV  (Im.),  437^40,  715 

Contract  system XIV,  lxiii 

Convict  labor  on 111,50-54;  V,  190-197 

Hours  of  labor V,  25;  VII,  39,  53;  XV  (Im.),  437-439;  XVI.  35 

Labor  on,  Kenerally..  VII,  83-85;  VIII,  cxlvii;  XV  (Im.), 437-440;  XIV,  lxxii 

Union  men,  preference  in  employment V,  128;  VIII,  cv 

Wages XV  (Im.),  437-439 

Wages  and  hours,  specially  favorable,  discussed lxxii,  lxx in 

Publicity  of  corporations  (see  also  Capitalization,  CombinalionSy  Promotion) .  I,  230- 

232;  IX,  LI,  ccLXxiv-ccLxxvi;  XIII,  xxxv,  cxxix,  cxxxviii 

Foreign  countries,  provisions  regarding XVIII,  123-142,  242 

New  Jersey,  requirements  concerning  and  their  enforcement I,  243-247 

Railroads,  legislation..  IV,  23,  111,  118;  IX,  xx,  clviii,  clxx,934,  951,  958,  971 

Pueblo,  Colo. ,  discriminations  against 67 

Pu^t  Sound,  shipments  of  flour  and  grain  from VI,  lOO-lOl 

Pullman.  Palace  dar  Company VII,  35;  IX,  cxxix 

Pure  foot'  {see  sAbo  Adulteration  of  food,  Unwholesome  food): 

Definition  of XI  (Ad.),  23 

Movementfor XI  (Ad.),  25,26 

Putnam,  J.  D. ,  Chinese  inspector,  statement  of XV  (Im. ),  797,  799 

auebec,  taxation  in XI  (Tax.),  196-203 

Races.     {See  Immi^alion.) 

Railroad  commissions IV,  119; 

IX,  XX,  CLXXii-CLXXiv,  906,  918,"  936-942;  XI,  212-221,  225-229 
Foreign  countries IX,  946-957,960,974 

Railroad  labor: 

Agreements  and  relations  of  employers  and  employees XVII,  400-404, 

597-^99  920-939 

Aliens,  employment  of XV  (Im.),  441,  442^  74^)-752 

Arbitration  of  disputes X  VII,  cv,  423-426,  697-699 

Associations  of  employees,  educational,  etc XVII,  848 

Boycotts XVII,  cxix,  600 

Discharge,  discipline,  promotion IV,  25,  132;  IX,  ccliii;  XVII,  790-804 

Employment,  requirements  for  entering IV,  25, 

131;  IX,  XLVii,  ccliii,  925;  XVII,  746-774 

Employers,  relations  to XVII,  867-890 

Employers'  liability.     (See  main  head,) 

Hours  of  labor IV,  26,  138;  V,  5,  27;  XVI,  25-35;  XVII,  725-745 

Labor  organizations,  brotherhoods IV, 

2^-27,  131-133,  141;  IX,  cclv-cclvii;  XVII,  821-847,  862 

Legislation  regarding V,  27,  121;  XVII,  601,  734,  736,  741,  745,  765 

Foreign  countries XVI,  25-35, 125;  XVII,  741,  745 

Labor  organizations,  influence  in  securing XVII,  824,  829,  836 

Number  o(  employees,  United  States  and  European  countries. ..  XVII,  719-722 

Pensions,  relief  funds,  hospitals IV,  30, 

156-158;  V,  64;  IX,  958;  XVI,  62;  XVII,  867-890,  932-969 

Special  report  on XVII,  715-1137 

Strikes IV  27,144;  V,  132;  IX,  cclvi;  XVII, 

CXIX,  cxxi,  438,  590-602,  649,  817-824,  827, 836,  840,  843,  846,  858-8a'5 

Superannuation,  provision  for XVI I,  765,  932-967 

Wages IV,  26,  27,  137;  IX,  cclv;  XVII,  404,  722-735,  910-931 

Railroad  officers,  associations  of XVII,  849 

Railroads  (see  also  Freight  rates;  Freight  traffic;  Transporidiion) VII,  203,  204 

Accidents  on IV,  31,  125,149, 

152;  V,  7;  IX,  oclvii,  926,  947,  951-954;   XVII,  765,  858,  867,  902 

Agricultural  products,  facilities  for  handling X,  ccxcix 

Anthracite  coal  industry,  relation  to,  generuly IX,  xxiv- 

xxxiv,  cxxix-<:'Lxvi;  XII,  cx-cxv,  cxix 

Articles  of  association,  legal  provisions  regarding IX,  920,  944 

Bills  of  lading,  illegal X,  cccxxxiv 

Care,  heating  of,  legislation  regarding IX,  925 

Capitalization .. .  I,  253;  IV,  19,  35-37,  204;  IX,  vii,  lix-lxvi,  clxi;  XIV,  xlii 
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Bailr  oads — Continued . 

Community  of  interest  and  consolidation I,  238;  II,  29,  65,  76,  127; 

IV,  20,  37;  IX,  v,  xxv,  lxvi-lxxii,  cxxxi, 
CLUi,  918;  XIII,  937-945;  XIV,  xlii,  cx:xxx 
Combinations,  industrial,  relation  to  (see  also  Freight  rates;  discrimina- 
tions)        I,  216 

Classification  of.  accordins  to  character IX,  902,  944,  956,  968 

Connection  facilities,  legal  provisions  regarding IX,  918,  927 

Constitutional  provisions  regarding— 

United  States IX,  901,  916-919,  991-1004 

Prussia IX,  964 

Depreciation  of  property IX,  lxix 

Earnings,  comparison  with  industrial  combinations XIII,  917 

Elevators  (see  also  Elevalors),  relation  to VI,  50-54;  X,  cccxxiii;  XI,  229 

Equipment  of,  laws  regarding,  United  States IX,  925 

E(}uipment.  improvements  in XIV,  xxxvi,  ccxix,  ccxx 

Finances  of IV^  35;  IX,  lix-lxvi 

Government  ownership  of IV,  23, 123-129; 

IX,  xxxvi,  cxcv-cciii,  908,  946,  953-958,  960, 
966-983;  XII,  clxiv;  XVII,  15,  16,  30,  31,  84,  966 
Government  commissions  in  control  of   railroads,  foreign  countries, 

description IX,  946,  952,  954-957,  960,  974 

Government  rates IX,  910,  945,  957 

Grain  markets,  relation  to VI,  45,  71 

Incorporation,  legal  provisions  regarding IX,  920-923 

Inspection  of,  laws  regarding IX,  945,  947,  951 ,  953,  957 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     (See  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. ) 

Immigration,  efforts  to  induce XV  (Im.) ,  xc 

Labor.     (See  Railroad  labor. ) 

Legislation  (see  also  Interstate  commerce  act;  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; Employ erf^  liabUiiy) : 

General  principles IV,  108,109;  XVII,  734 

Foreign  countries,  summarized IX,  938r-974 

Proposals X,  lxih,  cccvii-cccix;  XV  ( Ed. ),  lxx 

State,  history  and  digest  of IX^  901-937 

Views  of  railroad  men IX,  984 

Mines,  ownership  of XII,  xxn 

Mileage  of XVII,  715 

Passenger  traffic IV,  18,  19,  101-108,  125,  128; 

IX,  XXXV,  cxix-cxxviii,  918,  925-928,  950,  954,  959,  969;  XVII,  830 

Operation,  economy  of IX,  lxvi 

Ownership  of,  government  and  private,  in  various  countries XVII,  966 

PooUngof 1,238;  11,33,67;  IV,  14-16,89-99;  IX,  vr, 

Lxxii,  918,  928,  961;  X,  xlvi,  ccciv,  cccviir,  XIV,  xlii,  ccxxx 

Receiverships IV,  38;  IX,  lxiv;  XIV,  clix;  XVII,  595 

Regulation  by  Government  (see  sXso Interstate  Commerce  Commission).,  IV,  108, 

112-117;  IX,  XIX,  CLXvi;  XV  (Ed.),  lxx 

Reorganization  of IX,  viii,  lxiii,  clviii 

Reports  to  Government,  State  laws IX,  909,914,  934,  958 

Reports  to  stockholders,  laws  regarding IX,  909,  934 

Securities,  sales  and  prices  of XIII,  936-945 

Service,  quality  of IX,  926,  952 

Special  charters IX,  901-917,  946-952,  960,  989 

State  and  local  aid,  legislation  r^arding..  IX,  908,  917,  950,  955-957,  1007-1009 

Taxation IV,  24, 119-123;  IX, 

1005-1091;  X,  cccLxxxv;  XI  (Tax.),  14,  17,  32,  41-45,  55-57, 
60-64,  76-83,  94,  108-111,  122,  140,  166,  194;  XV  (M.),  lxxi 

Telegraphs,  relation  to IX,  cciii 

Traffic  associations IV,  92,  100 

Train  service,  legislation IX,  925-927,  950,  959,  969 

Transit  in  bond  through  Canada XIV,  xlii 

Bails,  ateel,  costs  and  selling  prices,  1890-1901,  statistics XIII,  761-772 

Railway  Oongress,  International XVII,  848 

Baisins,  Pacific  coast  industry IX,  ct-Lxxxiv 

Rambler  bicvcles,  boycott  described VIII,  xx,  lxxxii 

Ramie,  possibilities  in,  as  article  of  commerce XIV,  cxcii 

Rattan  industry XIV,  xix,  clxhi 

Rats,  printing  offices XVII,  87,  106 
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SeadinsT  Company  (see  also  Philaddphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany y  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bailroad) : 

Capitalization  of IX,  clix,  cxxziv 

Central  Bailroad  of  New  Jersey,  purchase  of IX,  cxxxiv 

Belation  to  subordinate  oomfxanies IX,  cxxx 

Beoeivership  and  reoi^ganization  of IX,  CLvm 

Beadiing  coiiraes  for  farmers X,  cLxxii-cLxyiii 

Beal  estate  a^nts,  fraudulent  practices VIII,  cliii 

Kebates  b^  industrial  combinations  to  dealers I,  64,  83,  84,  117,  226 

Bebates,  pipe  line I,  106 

Bebates,  railroad  (see  also  Freight  rates,  discriminationsY,  Standard  Oil 

Company 1,  146,  149,  151,  157,  158 

Beceiverships,  railroad IV,  38;  IX,  lxiv;  XIV,  clix;  XVII,  595 

Receipts  of  agriciQtural  products  at  various  points VI,  70, 

160,  196,  236,  252,  391 

Reciprocity  (see  Tariff ),  Canada,  advocated IX,  lii,  oclxxix-cclxxxii 

Rectifying  of  whisky I,  76 

Reeves,  W.  H.,  New  Zealand,  compulsory  arbitration  law,  connection 

with XVn,519,  537 

Referendum: 

Labor  oi^nizations XVII,  xxiv 

Political XVII,  12,14,30,31 

Reformatories,  needed  in  South XV  (Ed.),  lxvii 

Refrigreration  of  dairy  and  agriciiltural  products VI,  15, 

277,  292,  294-306,  338,  345,  362 

Refrigrerator  ccurs IV,  7,  55,  56;  IX,  xiii,  xcv'i;  X,  cccc 

Regie  contracts,  tobacco XI,  57 

Registration  of  labor  organizations XVII,  618-621 

Relief  departments  and  associations,  railroads IV,  30, 

156-168;  V,  64;  IX,  xlviii,  cclix;  XVI,  62;  XVII,  873-883 

Relief  funds  of  employers V,  64;  XIV,  cxviii;  XVI,  62 

Strikes  regarding XVII,  660 

Religion: 

Foreign-bom  and  immigrants,  affiliations  of XV  (Im. ),  lxxiv,  291 

Labor  or^nizations,  discussion  in  meetings  forbidden XVII,  74,  279 

Bailroad  Young  Men's  Christian  Association XVII,  849-852 

Workingmen,  attitude  of XIV,  xciii 

Renovated  butter XI  (Ad.),  44,  45,  141,  142 

Reorganization  of  railroads IX,  yiii,Lxiii,  clviii 

Representation,  proportional,  advocated XVII,  14 

Republic  Iron   and  Steel  Company,  agreements    with    Amalgamated 

Association XVII,  340-343 

Resources  of  United  States  and  competing  countries XIV,  clv 

Restriction  of  inmiigration .     ( See  Immigration. ) 

Retidl  prices,  relative,  of  oil,  sugar,  bakmg  powder,  and  salt  in  different 

localities XIII,  773-912 

Retail  trade  (see  also  Department  stores;  Mercantile  establishments;  Middle- 
men): 

Agricultural  products VI,  18,  449,  450 

Clerks,  organization  of VII,  111;  XVII,  290 

Credit  in VII,  10 

Milk VI,  390,  410 

Women,  employment  in  stores VII,  75 

Revenue.    (See  Taxation,) 

Rbenish-Westphalian  coal  syndicate XVIII,  154-155 

Rbode  Island : 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign  bom XI,  89 ; 

XV  (Im.),  LI,  523,  588 

Agricultural  laws XI,  191 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  114,  136,  160 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  819,  859,  884,  9p8 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  189 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1072 

Rice: 

Cleaning  of XI  (Ad.),  167 

Production  of X,  xxxii,  ccxvir,  ccclxxxi;  XI,  96;  Xv  (Ed.),  li 

Rice,  Oeorge,  railway  discriminations  against I,  155,  158 
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Bichmond,  Va. : 

Agreement  of  bakers  in XVII,  405 

Freight  rates  through IX,  cxi v 

Marketing  of  farm  products  at VI,  311-313,  359-362 

Biota : 

I  Coeur  d' Alene  district XII,  xvi-xxii,  lxxxv-cv 

1  Digest  of  laws  regarding V,  136-140 

I  River  transportation -(see  sXao  Mistimppi  River;  Ohio  Rtvtr;  Water  trans- 

.  portaJtwn) X,  Lxi,  ccxcvui 

r  Boads,  construction  and  improvement  of X,  lv,  cccix-cccxvii 

Convict  labor  on Ill,  50-54;  V,  190-197;  VII,  82;  X,  cccxvi 

Bobb,  J.  S.,  fining  by  painters' union,  Chicago VIII,  lxxxv 

Bochester,  K.  Y. ,  bricklaying  trade,  agreements  in XVII,  383 

'  Bocky  Ford  melons,  high  expense  of  marketing VI,  346-^7, 440 

I  Bogers  Brothers,  trade-marks I,  211 

*  Boofers,  New  York,  agreement  system XVII,  394 

;  Bosebeiy,  Lord,  intervention  in  labor  disputes XVII,  494 

I  Bosenhayn,  N.  J. ,  colonies  of  Jews  at XV  (Im. ),  511,  512 

'  Botation  of  crops X,  cxci,  oclviii 

Boumania,  pension  system  of  railways XVII,  933-956 

Boumanian  Jews,  standard  of  living XV  (Im.) ,  lxxv 

'  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Company VII,  15,  XIII,  xi,  lxxxiii 

}  Prices  of  baking  i)owder XIII,  786-789,  866-886 

Boyal  Labor  Commission,  Great  Britain,  quoted XVII,  466, 

■                                                                                                                       473,  477,  481,  484,  558,  622 
I  Boyalties,  coal  lands ., IX,  clxiv 

Bubber  Gk)ods  Manufacturing  Company XIII,  x,  xli 

Bugs,  oriental,  tariff,  reduction  advocated XIV,  xxix 

'  Bural  ezodns.     {^e^  Abandcmed farms;  CUieSt  migration  to,) 

f  Bural  mail  delivery X,  lxiv,  ccclxxix 

Bushing  of  work,  limitation  of  work  to  prevent VIII,  xix, 

LXXVIII,  LXXIX;  XVII,  LVIU 

Bussia: 

L  Combinations  and  corporation  laws XVIII,  203,  317-^1 

:  Railroads  and  railroad  labor XVII,  933-956,  966 

Bussian  Jews.     (See  Jeios,) 

t  Safety  appliances  on  railroads IV,  31,  149-151; 

IX,  909,  925,  950,  952;  XVII,  902-909 

Safety  lamps,  coal  mines V,  252,  264 

Safety  and  sanitation.     {See  Factory  inspection;  Accidents;  Sanitation;  Coal 

mines. } 
Sailors: 

Great  Lakes,  conditions  on IX,  cclxvii-cclxxii 

Ocean  and  coastwise  transi>ortation,  conditions  in IV,  32, 

;  168-175;  IX,  xux,  cclxv 

!  Sailors' Union  of  the  Pacific XVII,  257 

i  St.  Bartholomew's  Employment  Bureau,  work  described...  XV  (Im.),  lxxxvi 

\  St.  Louis: 

;  Agricultural  products,  markets  at VI,  77-83 

^  170,  181,  191,  240,  290,  331,  342,  392 

j  Brewery  workmen,  agreements  of XVII,  410 

1  Live-stock  trade VI,  240-243 

Milk  trade VI,  392 

J  MilUng  interests -. IV,  72 

Railroad  conditions  at IV,  49,  65;  IX,  cxii 

Street-car  strike XIV,  cxl 

St.  Marys  Falls  Canal,  traffic,  improvement,  etc IV,  164,  165 

Salaries: 

Agricultural  industry X,  cxxvi 

International  Silver  Com{>any I,  209 

Officers  of  labor  or^nizations XVII,  xxvii,  5,  11,  826 

Saleratus,  use  in  biscuits XI  (Ad. )»  44 

Salesmen,  traveling,  number,  earnings,  and  organization  of XIlI,  clviii 

Combinations,  effect  on I,  89,  203,  210,  221;  XIII,  cxxx 

Saleswomen,  wages,  Chicago VIII,  cxliv 

SaUcyUc  acid,  use  as  a  preservative ,  • .  XI  (Ad. ),  18-19,  103-104 

Saloons.     (See  Liquors;  Drunkenness, ) 
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Salt: 

Adulteration  of  XI  (Ad.),  9,  65 

Freight  rates  on XIII,  775,  776 

German  combination  in  manatiu^tore XVIII,  150 

National  Salt  Company,  business  of XIII,  lxv-lxix 

Prices XIII,  lxvii,  774,  790,  887-912 

Use  in  preserving  meats XI  ( Ad. ),  103 

Wases  m  manu&ture  of ^. XIII,  lxvii 

Salt  Lake  Oity,  discriminations  in  favor  of *. IV,  68 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  farm  markets  at VI,  364-367 

Sanford  Mills XIV,  cxcvii 

San  Francisco  (see  also  Pacific  coast) : 

Chinese  and  Japanese  labor  in XV  (Im.),  748,  760-802 

Freight  rates,  case  regarding IX,  cxvi 

Milk  trade  of VI,  396 

Ocean  transportation  to IX,  xvii,  cxx 

Plumbing  trade,  arbitration  in XVII,  391 

Sanitation  of  manufacturing  eatablishments  (see  also  Factories;  Factory 

irupection) XIV,  ciiii;  XVII,  5,  15,30,31,  186 

Sanitary  ware  manufacture XIV,  xvi,  clv,  clxii,  clxiii 

Foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product XIII,  756 

San  Jose  scale X,  oclxxvi 

Sash  and  blinds,  combination  of  dealers  in VIII,  lxi 

Saturday  half  holiday,  trade  unions,  rules  regarding VIII,  lxxxvii 

Savannah,  freight  rates IX,  cxiii 

Savings  banks: 

Grovemment,  advocated VIII,  cxlvii 

Taxation  of XI  (Tax.),  18,  33,  39,44,54,63 

Savings  funds  maintained  by  railw«r  companies XVII,  890-900 

Savings  of  workingmen VII,  29,  49,  50;  XII,  lxxxiv;  XIV,  lvii,  xcvii 

Negroes VII,  65 

Sayward,  Wm.  H. : 

Efforts  to  promote  arbitration XVII,  374-377 

Views  regarding  arbitration  and  conciliation XVII,  691 

Scab,  use  of  term VIII,  lxxxix;  XVII,  120,  128,232 

Scandinavians : 

Agricultural  labor XI,  86 

Characteristics  as  workers,  clothing  trade XV  (Im. ),  326 

School  age XV  (Ed.),  vin,  xv 

Schools,  public  fsee  also  Education;  Technical  schools;  Textile  schools): 

Advantages  oi XII,  clxv 

Agricultural  education  in X,  clxvii, 

CLXxxiii;  XV  (Ed.),  xii,  xl-xlh 

Chid^,  conditions  in VIII,  cxLvin 

Conditions  and  facilities  generally VII,  59-61, 

87;  X,  xxviii,  CLXxviii-cLxxxii;  XII,  clxv; 
XIV,  Lix,  cxxii;  XV  (Ed.),  xv-xii,  lx-lxiii 

Manual  training  in XIV,  cxxii;  XV  (Ed. ).  ix,  xxiv 

National  aid  to XV  (Ed.),xxi 

Negroes,  conditions  of VII,  66;  X,  cxxxviii;  XV  (Ed.),  xvii,  lx-lxiii 

New  York  City XIV,  cxxii 

Railroads,  aid  to XVII,  714,  783 

Rural,  Government  aid  to X,  clxxxv 

Southern  States VII,  59-61;  XV  (Ed. ),  vin,  xvn-xx,  Lxr 

Schools,  correspondence : XII,  786-789 

Department  stores,  maintenance  by VII,  27 

Scrap  steel,  prices,  1890-1901 XIII,  764-76& 

Screening  of  coal V,  62,  230;  XII,  xii,  xxvii,  lxvi,  cxx;  XVII,  330,  335,  337 

Seals  of  labor  organizations XVII,  5 

Seamen  (see  also  Sailors) ^  conspiracy  aud  penal  laws,  repeal  desired XVII,  31 

Seamen's  Union,  Atlantic  Coast XVII,  258 

Seamen's  Union,  International IX,  cx^lxvii;  XVII,  255 

Seamen's  Union,  Lake IX,  oclxvii;  XVII,  258 

Seats  for  female  employees V,  55;  VII,  70 

Secondary  education XV  (Ed. ),  ii,  xx 

Secrecy  of  labor  organizations XVII,  3-6,  22,  212 

Secrecy  of  management,  stocks,  effect  on  speculation  in XIII,  916 
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Securities  of  corporations  ( see  also  Capitalization;  Stocks) : 

American,  amount  held  in  Europe IX,  lxv 

Sales  and  prices  of,  combinations  and  railroads XIII,  913-945 

Speculation  in IX,  lxv 

T^tion  of  . . . .' IX,  1017,  1036-1044;  X,  cccxci; 

XI  (Tax.),  13,  32,  38,  48,  65,  73,  89,  104,  121,  140,  162,  190,  201 

Sexiators,  direct  election  of X,  ccclxxx 

Servants,  domestic X,  cxxx;  XIV,  739-767 

Sewage,  use  as  fertilizer X,  cxciv 

Sewer  Makers'  Union,  Ohicaeo,  demarcation  disputes VIII,  lxxii 

Sewing^  machines,  foreign  ana  domestic  prices  of  American  product XIII,  732 

Shade  trees,  insect  pests X,  cclxxviii 

Shafts,  mine,  laws  regarding  protection  of V,  244-252,  269,  274,  295 

Shares  of  coxporations.     (See  CapUaiization;  Stocks.) 

Shears,  combination  in,  enects,  etc I,  205-207 

Sheep  husbandry VI,  251,  328;  X,  ccxxxvi,  ccxcix,  ccclxx;  XV  (Ed.),  li 

Sheet-metal  work,  combination  of  dealers  in VIII,  lxi 

Sheet  Metal  Workers,  Amalgamated,  New  York,  agreements  of XVII,  394 

Sheet-metal  workers,  conditions  of  labor,  Chica^ VIII,  cxxxiv,  cxxxvii 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Association XVII,  235 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  TTnion,  Chicago VIII,  l-lii, 

LV,  LXm,  LXVII,  LXVIII,  CI,  CXXX 

Ships  (see  also  Merchant  marine;  Lake  navigaiion;  Vessels): 

Purchase  of,  abroad,  advocated IV,  169 

Subsidies  discussed I,  204;  IV,  31,  32,  168; 

VII,  16;  IX,  xxn,  clxxx;  XIV,  xli,  ccxxviii;  XVII,  12,  256 

Taxation  of XI  (Tax.),  13,  30 

Shipbidlding: 

Conditions  of  industry  generally IX,  clxxx;  XIV,xxxix-xli,  ccxxv-ccxxx 

River  traffic IX,  clxxix 

Shipment,  immediate,  of  crude  oil I,  107 

Shirt,  Waist,  and  Laundry  Workers'  International  Union XVII,  70-72 

Shoddy,  woolen  manufacture,  increased  use  in .- XIV,  xxvi,  clxxix  . 

Shoe  indufl^ry.     (See  Boot  and  shoe  industry. ) 

Shoe  machinery  industr;^,  conditions  of  labor  and  capital  in.  XIV,  xxxv,  ccxviii 

Shoes,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product XIII,  747-750 

Shops.     (Q^  Factories;  Mercantile  establishments.) 

Shoshone  Ooiinty,  Idaho,  county  commissioners,  removal  of XII,  cv-cix 

Sieg  Bicycle  Works,  strike  of  bicycle  workers VIII,  cxxxi 

Siemens  A  Halske,  machinists'  contract  with,  Chicago VIII,  cxviii 

Silk  Association  of  America XIV,  cxc 

Silk  manufacture,  conditions  of  labor  and  capital  generally XIV,  xxx, 

CLXXXvn-cxcvi;  XV  (Im.)|445, 446 

Silk,  raw,  importation  and  culture  of XIV,  xxxi,  cxci 

Silk  weavers,  arbitration  in  strike  of  New  York XVII,  452 

Silos,  Vermont X,  ccxxxviii 

Silver  (see  also  Precious-^neUU  mines;  Smelters) : 

Demonetization  of XI,  24, 33;  XII,  v,  xl,  xli 

Free  coinage XIV,xcii;  XVII,  10, 12, 15 

Prices  of XII,  v,  XI,  XL,  lxiii,  lxxv 

Silverware,  combination  in  (International  Silver  Company).  1, 209, 210;  XIII,  933 

Sinclair,  Bartlett,  action  in  connection  with  Ooeur  d' Alene  riot XII,  xcviii 

Single  tax VII,  207;  X,  lix,  cccxciv;  XIV,  clvi 

Sinking  funds,  railway,  regulation  of IX,  lxiii 

Sirup,  adulteration  of XI  (Ad.),  7, 9, 55-57, 64, 139, 146 

Sirup  and  grape-sugar  combination  (Austria) XVIII,  108 

Skilled  lalNor: 

Immigrants,  number  among VII  (Im. ),  lxxvi 

Machmery,  effect  on VII,  30,  31;  XV  (Im.),314 

Slasher  Tenders' TTnion  of  Fall  Biver XIV,  clxxii 

Slate  roofers,  wages,  rates  of VIII,  cxxxv 

Slavery,  condition  of  negro  in,  and  freedom  compared X,  cxxxv-cxxxvin; 

XV(Ed.),  Lxiv 

A|p*icultural  transition  from XV  ( Ed.) ,  xlvii 

Sleeping-car  companies  (see  also  Parlor  cars) ,  taxation  of IX,  1016, 

1047;  XI  (Tax.),  42,  52,  60,  86,  96-97,  143-144,  177,  190 
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Slidixifir  wage  scales: 

Advantc^ee  and  limitationfl  of  system...  VIII,  cxlviii;  XII,  cxxv;  XVII,  344 

Anthracite-coal  industry XII,  xxvi,  cxxv 

Great  Britain,  experience  in XVII,  c,  471,  476,  491-496,  500 

Iron  and  steel  trade VII,  135,157,  180;  XVII,  xcv,  340-344 

Other  industries,  application  to  and  experience  of VII,  169, 180;  XII,  lxiii 

Sloss-ShefELeld  Steel  and  Iron  Oompanv XIII,  xcix 

Slum  districts,  immigrants,  lai^ly  populated  by XV  (Im.),  lxvii-lxviii 

Smelters: 

American  Smelting  and  Befininf;  Company XII,  xliii-xlv;  XIII,  cix-cxi 

Strike  aj^nst XII,  x,  lviii 

Labor,  conditions  in  general XII,  vi, 

XIII-XV,  LVIII,  LIX,  LXIV,  LXXIV,  LXXX,  LXXXI,  LXXXIV 

Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Befining  Company XII,  xlv,  lxix 

Smith,  E.  J. ,  combinations  organized  by,  England . . .  XVII,  481-4^;  XVIII,  19, 36 

Smyth,  Ellison  A. ,  minority  report  rejg^urding  labor  legislation V,  10 

Social  condition  of  labor  (see  also  Workmg  cUisses;  SUmdard  of  living).  VII,  27-29; 

XII,  XV,  cxxxi 

Aeencies  for  betterment XIV,  lvi 

Sociallsni: 

Chicago,  character  and  opinions  of  socialists VIII,  cxliii;  XIV,  xliii,  xcvi 

Industrial  combinations,  tendency  toward XIV,  viu 

Labor  organizations,  relation  to VII,  112;  XIV,  cxxxvii; 

XVII,  30, 31,  52,  76,  77,  84,  195,  203,  209,  218,  228,  269,  276 

Public  ownership  of  industries,  relation  to XII,  clxiv 

Social  settlements VII,  87;  VIII,  xxxii,  cxlii;  XIV,  xcviii-c 

Society  f  Ox  Promotion  of  Health XI,  26 

Soda  combination  (Austria) XVIII,  108 

Soil,  fertility  of X,  ix,  xxix,  clxxxvii-cxcii,  cclxi 

Sons  of  Vulcan XVII,  339 

Sorghum,  Louisiana X,  ccxxxix 

South  America,  tobacco  trade  with  United  States XI,  54 

South  AustraUa,  arbitration  law XVI,  218-219;  XVII,  544 

South  Carolina: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign  bom XI,  93; 

XV  (Im.),  Lv,  560,  621 

Agricultural  laws XI,  192 

Agriculture  in XV  (Ed. ),  xxv-xxix,  lii 

Convict  labor 111,115,136,  161 

Educational  conditions  generally..  Vll,  59,  60;  XIV,  liv;  XV  (Ed.),  xvii-xix 

Labor  conditions Vll,  51,  52,  56 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  820,  859,  884,  908 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  190 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1072 

South  Dakota: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign  bom..  XV  (Im.),  liii,  544,  609 

Agricultural  and  grain-elevator  laws XI,  193,  226-229 

Convict  labor  in IH,  115,  137,  161 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  820,  860,  884,  909 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  191 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1072 

South  ImprOTement  Oompany I,  147-149 

South  WiJes,  coal  trade,  arbitration,  and  sliding  scales  in XVII,  492-494 

Southern  Cidifomia  Fruit  Exchange X,  ccxcv-ccxcvi 

Southern  Industrial  Convention VII,  41 

Southern  Pacific  Oompany IX,  lxvu,  cclxxxvi 

Labor  conditions  of. XV  (Im.),  749;  XVII,  800-«02,  868,  872 

Southern  B»ailway: 

Discrimination  on  denied IV,  50 

Labor  conditions  on XVII,  916-920 

Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association,  agreement  for  main- 
tenance of  rates IX,  lxxiii 

Southern  States: 

Agricultural  collies XV  (Ed.),  xxxviu 

Agricultural  conditiona VII,  66,  67; 

X,  xvii;  XIV,  liv;  XV  (Ed.),  xlvii-liii;  XV  (Im.h  liv,  550-553 
Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign  born..  XV  (Im.),  liv,  550-553 
Banking  in X,  xviii,  lxui 
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Southern  States — Continued. 
CJotton.    (See  Cotton.) 

Cotton  manufacture VII,  41-44;  X,  xxxv;  XIV,  xx,  clxv 

Crop  lien  system V,  121;  X,  xvii,  cvi;  XV  (Ed. ),  xlix 

Department  stores VII,  18 

Educational  conditions  generally VII,  59-61; 

X,  cxxxix;  XIV,  Liii;  XV  (Ed.),  x,  xi,  xvii-xx,  xxv-xxxiii 

Foreign  bom  in VII,  90;  XV  (Im.),  liv,  550-563 

Interest  rates X,  xviii 

Labor  conditions  generally VII,  41-66;  XIV,  xlix-lii,  cxxxvii 

Manufactures,  opportunities  for XIV,  xiv 

Negroes.    ( See  Negroes, ) 
Rauroads — 

Basing-point  system IX,  x vi,  cvii 

Capitalization IV,  35 

Classification  of  freight IX,  lxxxiv 

Consolidation  of IX,  lxviii 

Discrimination  between  places,  long  and  short  haul,  etc IV,  12, 

61,  63;  IX,  XVI,  cvii-cxiv 

Increase  of  rates IX,  lxxvi;  XIV,  xv 

Rate-making  organizations IX,  lxxiii 

Soy  bean  (Kentucky) : . .  X,  ccxxxviii 

Spain: 

Industrial  combinations XVIII,  201 

Railroads  and  laihroad  labor XVII,  771,  777,966 

Speculation: 

Agricultural  products IV,  85,176;  VI,  28, 189-224;  IX, 

ccLXxxiii;  X,  XLvii,  ccLXXxviii,  cccxxii,  cccxxx;  XI,  1-50;  XVII,  14 

Bucket  shops IV,  85;  X,  cccxcix;  XI,  16,18,22 

Combination,  stocks  of I,  224;  XIII,  913-945 

Specific  corporations,  instances  of  managers'  speculation If  77, 

136, 197, 208;  XIII,  920, 923, 925, 926, 928, 933 

Northern  Pacific  comer IX,  lxv,  lxviii;  XIII,  944 

Options  and  futures X,  cccxxii;  XI,  1-50 

Stocks  generally IX,  lxv 

Speculative  system  of  distribution VI,  5, 6, 10, 23, 190, 224 

Spices,  adulteration  of X,  ccclvii;  XI  (Ad. ),  9 

Spiegeleisen,  prices  of XIII,  767 

Spinners' Association XVII,  73,419 

Spinners'  wag^es  (see  also  Cotton  manufacture;  Textile  indugtries) VII,  51 

Spirits  (see  also  DutUled  liquors;  Whisky) : 

Adulteration  of XI  (Ad.),  12-14,86-89,139 

Combination  in  manufacture,  Germany XVIII,  153, 161, 173-193 

Spirits  Bistributinff'Oomijanv I,  78 

Stage  Employees,  Theatncal,  National  Alliance  of XVII,  317,  418 

StamiM,  pavment  of  union  dues  by XVII,  xxxvi 

Standard  I^istiUing  and  Distributing  Company I,  78, 79, 85 

Stwidard  of  living  (see  also  Social  condition  of  labor;  Working  classes): 

American  workmgmen  generally VII,  28;  XIV,  xliii,  xciii 

Coal  mines XV  (Im. ),  lxxv 

Farmers XV  (Im.) ,  clvi 

Foreijgn  bom XV  (Im.) ,  xxvii,  xli,  lxx,  lxxv,  444, 461, 462, 472-475, 498 

Immi^tion,  effect  of XV  (Im. ),  lxxv 

Machmery,  effect  on XV  (Im. ),  314 

Negroes X,  cxxxvi 

Southern  cotton-mill  operatives VII,  50 

Tenement^house  work,  effect  on XV  (Im. ),  373 

Wages,  relation  to XV  (Im.),  310,311 

Standard  Milling  Company XIII,  cxxiv,  cxxv 

Standard  Oil  Company  (see  also  Oil) I,  95-173; 

VII,  12,  14;  XII,  viii,  XLVii;  XIII,  cxvii-cxxii 

Bribery  case  in  Ohio I,  99;  XIII,  cxx 

Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine,  relation  to XII,  lxxxv 

Colorado  oil  field,  activity  in XII,  viii,  xlvii-xlix 

Competition,  methods  of I,  112-122;  XIII,  cxviii 

Control  of  industry,  degree  of I,  100-107,  122-129;  XIII,  cxxii 

Crude  oil,  effect  of  combination  on I,  136-143;  XIII,  cxvii 

Economies  and  advantages  of  combination I,  130-135;  XIII,  cxxii 
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Standard  Oil  Gompany,  etc. — Continued. 

Independent  pipe  lines  and  refiners,  dealings  with I,  107-120 

Labor,  effect  on I,  146 

Pipelines I,  104-107;  XIII,  cxxi 

Prices,  effect  on I,  122-129;  XII,  viii,  xux;  XIII,  cxvii,  774-781,  794-824 

Railroad  discriminations  in  iavor  of I,  145-170; 

IV,  52;  IX,  cm;  XII,  viii,  xlix;  XIII,  cxviii 

Standard  Bope  and  Twine  Company XIII,  xlii-lii 

Starch  combination  (National  Starch  Company) XIII,  cxii 

State  account  syatem,  convict  labor ni,  8-15,  44-59;  V,  179-186;  VII,  81 

State  agrricultural  boards  and  departments.  X,  ccclxxv-ccclxxvi;  XI,  145-204 

State  boards  of  arbitration V,  9,  148-160;  VII,  121-127; 

X,  ecu;  XII,  CLVi;  XIV,  lxxiv,  cxli;  XVII,  ci-cix,  423-463 

State  entomologists X,  cclxxix 

State  labor  organizations XVII,  17 

State  railroad  commissions IV,  119; 

IX.  XX,  CLXXii-CLXxiv,  906,  918,  936-942;  XI,  212-221,  225-229 

State  revenue  (see  also  Taxation) ,  sources  of XI  (Tax.) ,  20, 

32,  36,  48,  58,  67,  149,  190,  196 

States,  railroad  traffic  within,  national  control  of w . . .  IV,  23,  111 

Statistics.     (See  special  subjects  covered.) 

Steam  Fitters,  National  Association  of XVII,  160,  389 

Steam  Fitters'  Union,  Chica^ VIII,  lv,  lxvii,  lxxi,  lxxxvii 

Steam-fltting  trade VII,  137, 

144,  146,  148;  VIII,  cxxxv,  cxxxvii;  XVII,  389-^2 
Steamship  companies: 

Efforts  to  induce  immigration XV  (Im.) ,  xiv,  xc,  xci 

Immigration  legislation,  attitude  toward XV  (Im. ),  cxi,  cxii 

inspection  of  immigrants XV  (Im. ),  xviii,  cm,  cv 

Liabilitjr  for  immigrants jCV  (Im. ),  xcix 

Protection  of  immigrants  at  sea,  proposed  legislation XV  (Im. ),  cxii 

Rates,  low,  effect  on  immigration XV  (Im.) ,  xiv,  xc 

Stecun  navip^ation  (see  also  merchant  marine;  Ocean  transportation;  Water 
transportation): 

Beginning  of XIV,  xxxix,  ccxxv 

Southern  States,  small  rivers  of IX,  cix 

Steel  (see  also  Iron  and  Steel;  United  Stales  Steel  Corporation) : 

Export  trade  and  export  prices I,  193,  199,  204;  XIII,  729-742 

Prices  of I,  182, 

183,  191,  197,  202,  203;  VII,  153;  XIII,  761-772;  XIV,  xxxviii,ccxxi 

Tariff  on I,  192,  199,  204;  XIII,  729-742;  XIV,  xxxvi,  cxlviii 

Steel  rails,  costs  and  selling  prices,  1890-1901,  statistics XIII,  761-772 

Steuart,  Wm.  M.,  special  report  on  convict  labor Ill,  17-139;  V,  167-214 

Stevedores,  general  conditions IX,  cclxvii 

Stewards  of  labor  organizations VIII,  lxxxvi 

Stimson,  F.  J.: 

Injunctions,  views  regarding XVII,  615 

Reports  on  labor  legislation V,  11-165;  XVI,  1-242 

Stock  brokerage,  relation  to  telegraph  companies IX,  ccxx 

Stock  dividends,  discus8e<i IX,  lxi 

Stock  exchanges VII,  16 

Accounts  of  corporations,  control  of IX,  cclxxvii 

Listing  of  securities  on XIII,  913 

Stock  raising.     (See  Cattle;  Live  stock, ) 
Stockholders: 

Examination  of  books  b^ IX,  906 

Foreign  laws  regarding XVIII,  166, 

217,  227,  232,  238,  241,  246,  256,  295,  310,  316,  325 

Liability  of 1,240 

Foreign  laws....  XVIII,  202,  210,  225,  230,  236,  243,  252,  264,  309,  314,  323 

Lists  of I,  242-248;  IX,  cclxxvii 

Foreign  laws  regarding XVIII,  217,  231,  238,  240,  245 

Powers,  rights,  and  protection  of  ..  I,  176,  194,  242-248;  IX,  cclxxvii,  909,  918 

Foreign  laws XVIII,  227,  232,  241,  246,  256,  266,  288,  310,  323 

Railroads,  legal  jjrovisions  regarding IX,  906,  909,  918 

Stockholders'  meetings,  foreign  laws  regarding XVIII,  217, 

218,  228,  233,  237,  242,  255,  257,  271,  276 
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Stocks  of  corporationB  (see  also  Capitalization;  Speculation)', 

Bonus,  issue  of  common,  for I,  174,  175,  190,  206 

Increase  of  securities  on  market X.III,  914 

Issue  of 1,196;  IX,  936 

Foreign  laws XVIII,  209,  213,  223,  234,  243,  263,  272,  321 

Listing  on  stock  exchange XIII,  913 

Prices  of,  various  industrial  combinations I,  81,  176,  208;  XIII,  913-937 

Influences  affecting XIII,  915-917 

Railroads XIII,  938-945 

Purchase  by  employees,  encouragement  of XVII,  866,  868 

Railroads,  issue  of,  laws  regarding IV,  19,  36;  IX,  936 

Transfer  of ,  transfer  books,  etc 1,244-247;  XVIII,  226,  229 

Trusts  of I,  107-110,243,263 

Stogie  Makers'  National  League XVII,  318 

Stonecutters'  Association,  Journeymen VII,  160;  XVII,  146,  162 

Stonecutters'  Union,  Chicago VIII,  lxiv,  lxxii,  lxxiy-lxxvi,  lxxxv 

Stonecutting  trade,  conditions  of  labor,  strikes,  etc VII,  90 

VIII,  cxxxiii;  XV  (Im.),  428;  XVII,  667 

Storage,  cold,  economic  development  of VI,  300 

Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association VII.  162, 

VIII,  cxxxviii;  XVII,  xcvi,  xcviii,  347-349 

Stove  foundry  trade,  agreements,  arbitration,  and  strikes VII,  163,  166-168; 

XVII,  xcvi,  XCVIII,  347-349 

Strawberries,  expenses  of  marketing VI,  344-378 

Street  railways I,  253;  VIII,  cxlvii;  IX,  xlvii,  ccxlv,  ecu;  X,  lvi,  ccxcviii 

Cleveland  strike VII,  162,200 

Fares VII,  206;  IX,  ocxlvii 

Public  ownership VII,  206;  VIII,  cliv;  IX,  ecu;  XVII,  30,  31 

St.  Louis  strike XIV,  cxl 

Taxation XI  (Tax.),  17,  32,  42,  64,  61,  86,  93,  122,  147,  177,  191,  198,  201 

Street  Bailway  Employees,  Amalgamated  Association  of VII,  200-203; 

XVII,  266,  419 
Strikes  (see  also  Agreements;  Arbitration;  Injunctions) : 

Generally IV,  27,  144;  Vn,  112-119; 

XII,  XXXIII,  CLii;  XIV,  Lxxi,  cxxxviii;  XVII,  cxiv-cxxxvii,  661-688 

Antitrust  act  of  1890,  application  to XVII,  693 

Armed  guards,  employment  in ^ '. V,  8, 142-146 

Austria,  statistics  of XVII,  649,  661,667,686 

Boot  and  shoe  trade VII,  178,179;  XVII,  444,  445 

Bicycle  workers VIII,  cxxxii 

Bricklayers XVII,  381 

Building  trades VII,  143,  144 

Chicago,  1900 VIII,  ix-xxv,  xxxv-cxiii,  lxxxv 

Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine XII,  xvi-xxii 

Causes  of,  and  demands  made XII,  ix, 

CLi;  XIV,  LXXI,  cxxxviii;  XVII,  cxxx,  652,  656,  662,  676,  677 

Cigar  makers VII,  195,  196 

Clothing  trade VII,  186;  XV  (Im.V,  328-330 

Coal  mines IX,  xxxiv,  cxxxi,  cli,  clxiv;  XII,  xxx, 

cxxxi-cxxxv;  XV (Im.), 404, 408, 409;  XVII, 326, 430, 431, 641, 646-651 

Combinations,  power  in  resisting I»  31;  VII,  13;  XII,  x,  xlv 

Coeur  d' Alene  mines,  1892  and  1899 XII,  xvi-xxn,  lxxxv-cix 

Conspiracy,  law  as  applied  to XVII,  cxiv,  561-558 

Costs  and  losses  of XII,  lvi;  XVII,  cxxxiii,  667-671 

Court  decisions  regarding  (see  also  Injunctions) XVII,  cxiv-cxxiii,  551-616 

Digest  of  legislation  regarding — 

United  States V,  69-74 

Foreign  countries XVI,  65,  66 

Funds  of  labor  organizations VII,  112, 

150,  173,  194;  XIV,  cxxxiii;  XVII,  XLi,  Lxv 

Duration XVII,  cxxxii,  663-667 

Electrical  workers VII,  152 

Foundry  trade XVII,  352 

France XVII,  511-513,  646,  659,  665,  684 

Germany,  statistics  of X VII,  648,  660,  686 

Great  Britain,  statistics  of XVII,  465,  644-646,  664,  681 

Law  regarding XIV,  cxxxix;  XVII,  cxv,  558-560 

Glass  trades VII,  166,  168;  XVII,  640 

Granite-cutting  trade VIl,160 
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Strikes,  etc. — Continued. 

Importation  of  labor  in XII,  cxux 

Immigration,  effect  on XV  (Im. ),  425 

Iron  and  steel  trades Yli,  165 

Ironmolders VII,  153,156 

Intimidation  in.  V,  6,  69-74;  VII,  116;  XVI,  65,  66,  XVII,  cxvii,  577-584,  596 

Injunctions  in IV,  28, 

145-147;  V,  5, 136;  VII,  118;  VIII,  ex;  XII,  x,  xxxiii,  lvii,  cliii;  XIV, 
Lxxii,  cxl;  XVI,  170;  XVII,  cxvii-cxix,  582,  586,  597-616,  820,  850 

Italy,  statistics  of XVII,  651,  661,  688 

Labor  organizations — 

Amount  paid  for  assistance XVII,  668 

Attitude  toward  and  effect  on VII,  99,  113, 

114;  XVII,  LXii,  cxxvii,  cxxxv,  16,  71,  75,  249,  260,  636-642,  678-680 

Causes  of  strikes  connected  with XVII,  656-658 

Methods  of  ordering,  rules,  etc Yll,  115,  166,  172,  194, 

200,  201;  Xll,  lvii;  XIV,  lxxi,  cxxxviii,  cxxxix;  XVII,  lxii-lxvii 

Legality  of V,  8,69-74,  129-134; 

XIV,  LXXII,  cxxxix;  XVI,  66,  66,  166-170;  XVII,  cxv,  560-565 

Lockouts,  distinction  from XVII,  631,  632 

Losses  from XII,  cliii;  XVII,  cxxxiii,  667-671 

Machinists VII,  165,  156;  VIII,  v-viii,  xv,  cxii-cxxvi;  XVII,  355-359 

Marble  workers VIII,  cxxx;  XVII,  454 

Methods  of  employees.     (8ee  below.  Picketing;    Violence, ) 

Methods  of  employers Xll,  x,  cxlix,  lvii,  cliii;  XVII,  360 

Mines,  Western  States XII,  ix-xi,  lv-lvii 

Number  of  strikes,  establishments  and  persons  affected XVII,  cxxvi- 

cxxx,  631-651 

Necessity  of XIV,  lxx,  cxxxviii;  XVII,  lxii,  695,  696,  819 

Picketing,  practice  and  legislation V,  136; 

VII,  116;  VIII,  xxii,  Lxxxvii,  cviii;  XVI,  169;  XVII,  cxvii,  577-584 

Prosperity,  relation  to VIII,  cxlvii;  XVII,  634 

Printing  trade VII,  172,  173;  XVII,  640,  648,  657 

Railroads IV,  27,  144;  IX,  cclvi;  XVII,  cxix,  438, 

590-602,  640,  646,  649,  817-^24,  827,  836,  840,  843,  846,  868-863 

Results  and  effect?,  generally VIII,  cxiii;  XII,  clii;  XIV,  lxxi,  cxxxviii 

Statistics  of XVII,  cxxxiv,  669,  671-689 

Southern  States VII,  47 

Statistics  of,  generally XVII,  cxxvii-cxxxvii,  631-689 

Street-railway  employees VII,  200-202;  XVII,  451,  452 

Sympathetic VII,  144,  117,  173;  VIII,  xxi,  xxxviii,  xlvi, 

LXiv,  Lxxxiii;  XII,  CLii;  XIV,  cxxxix;  XVII,  564,  654,657-659,  677 

Textile  industries XVII,  444,  641,  642,  646,  648,  650,  651 

Violence  in VII,  116;  VIII,  xxii, 

xc,  cv;  XII,  LVII,  LXXXVII,  CLii;  XIV,  lxxii;  XVII,  cxvii,  596 

Women,  tendency  toward XVII,  cxxviii,  640-642 

Structural  iron  workers: 

Conditions  of  labor,  Chicago VIII,  cxxxv,  cxxxvii 

New  York,  agreements  of XVII,  397 

Structural  Iron  workers'  TTnion,  Chicago VIII;  x, 

XLV,  XLIX,  LXIII,  LXV,  LXXII,  LXXX,  lxx XIV,  CXL 

Buttra^.     (See  also  Naturalijsation, ) 

Negroes XV  (Ed. ),  lx 

Workingmen,  interference  with,  laws  regarding \',  90,  91;  XVI,  77 

Sug^ar: 

Adulteration  of XI  (Ad.),  7,  54,  139,  146-148 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company I,  59-74;  XIII,  927 

Beet,  manufacture  of ' X,  xl,  lxiv,  cclv,  cclxv-cclxviii 

Combinations,  foreign  countries XVIII,  76,  84,  106,  111,  151,  161,  201,  203 

Cane,  production  of X,  xxxix-xli,  oclxviii;  XI,  96 

Consumption  of X,  xl,  cclxx 

Freight  rates  on XIII,  776 

Imports X,  CCLXX 

Maple X,  XXXIX,  cclxix,  ccclvii;  XI  (Ad. ),  7,  54-56,  239,  246 

Prices I,  39-46,  69,  70;  X,  cclxxii;  XIII,  776,  782,825-865 

Raw,  production  of I,  69,  70;  X,  xl,  ccLxx-ccLXXin 

Refining  of 1.65,67,  71;  X,  xl,  xli;  XI  (Ad.),  64 

Tariff  on I,  59,  70,  74;  X,  lviii-lix,  oclxxi,  ccclxxii 
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Sugar  beets: 

Culture  of X,  xxxvni-XL,  cjcli-cjclxxiv,  ccxxzxii 

Legislation  for  promoting  culture XI,  152,  164,  171,  175,  182,  201,  203,  204 

Sugar  experiment  station,  Louisiana X,  clzxvii 

Suprar  of  lead  combination  (Austria) XvIII,  108 

Suits,  collection  of  waees,  procedure  in V,  95;  XVI,  78 

Suffrage,  protection  oi  working  men  in  exercise  of V,  90,  91 :  XVI,  77 

Sulphur,  use  in  preserving  meats XI  (Ad.),  102,  103 

Summer  rest,  enforced  bv  unions XVII,  xlviii,  175,  180 

Sunday  labor All,  xv,  lxxvi;  XV  (Im.)>  lxxxii;  XVII,  xlvii.  217,  291 

Kailroads IV,  27,  140;  XVII,  740-745 

Digest  of  legislation  r^fi;arding — 

United  States V,  54 

Foreign  countries XVI,  53 

Superannuation  benedt XVII,  xl 

Superannuation  of  railroad  employees XVII,  765,  932-967 

Superintendence,  industrial  combinations I,  185, 

193,  197,  203,  210;  XIII,  cm,  cxxxi,  cxxxvi 

Swamp  lands,  drainage X,  xxxi,  cxcvii-cxcviii 

Sweatshops  (see  also  Clothing  trade) , VII,  181-190, 

198;   VIII,   XXXII,    cxxvii-cxxix;  XIV,   cxcvni-cciii,   ccvi,  XV 
(Im. ),  xxiv-xxvi,  XXIX,  xxxi,  xxxvi,  lxxxi,  319;  XVII,  30,  31, 71, 75 
Inspection  and  re^plation  of  ....  VII,  186*188;  XV  (Im.)»  2xx,  lxxxi,  374-380 
Legislation  r^^ardmg — 

UnitedStates V,  116-118 

Foreign  countries XVI,  118-121 

Keport  of  Commission  r^;arding  le^slation V,  7 

Sweden  and  Norway: 

Combinations  in XVIII,  202 

Railroads  and  railroad  labor XVII,  774,  93^-956,  966 

Telephone  system IX,  ocxxxvii 

Swine,  diseases  of X,  cclxxxiii 

Switches,  interlocking.  United  States IX,  925-926 

Switchmen,  conditions  in  Chicago IV,  158 

Switchmen's  Union IV,  141;  XVII,  267,  846 

Switzerland: 

Apprenticeship  laws XVI,  127-132 

Arbitration  tribunals XVI,  187-196 

Combinations  in XVIII,  202 

Corporation  laws XVIII,  313-316 

Factory  inspection  laws XVI,  92-108 

Railroads  and  railroad  labor  ...  IX,  958-961;  XVII,  768,  775,  933-956,  959,  966 

Telephone  system IX,  ccxxxvi 

Unemployment,  State  insurance  against XVI,  226-228 

Sykes  Steel  ±tooflng  Company,  sheetrmetal  workers'  strike  against. .  VIII,  cxxx 

Syndicats  professionnels  (FranceJ XVIII,  81-82 

Syracuse^  N.  T. ,  street-railway  strike,  arbitration  in X  VII,  451 

Syrians,  immigrants,  conditions  in  the  United  States,  etc XV  (Im. ), 

XLI,  LXXX,  442-446 
Tariff: 

General  discussion VII,  15, 16;  VIII,  clii; 

X,  Lviii,  LXin,  oocLXXx-cccLxxxii;  XIV,  xi,  cxl-clvii;  XVII,  30 

Bicycles XIII,  cxxvii 

Boot  and  shoe  industry VII,  177;  XIV,  xxxv,  ccx 

Borax XIII,  cxlviii 

Carpet  wools XIV,  xxviii,  clxxxvi 

Chemicals XIII,  cxxiii,  cl 

Combinations,  industrial— 

Cause  of I,  59,  189,  207;  XIII,  cxlv;  XVIII,  9,  36,  86,  112-118,  163 

Reduction,  remedy  for..  I,  237;  VII,  15;  XIII,  xxvii,  xxxiv,  clvi;  XIV,  xi 

Relation  to  particular  corporations I»  23, 

59,  70-74,  187,  192,  193,  199,  204,  206,  207;  XIII,  u, 

LXII-LXIV,    LXIX,   LXXIII,   LXXIX,  XCIII,   CVI,  CXXVI,   CXLIX 

Canada,  reciprocity  with IX,  lii,  cclxxix 

Differential  with  Great  Britain IX,  cclxxxi 

Cordage XIII,  li 

Cotton  goods XIV,  xxii,  clxix 

Cotton  machinery XIV,  vi,  xxiv,  clxx 
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Taxiff— Continued. 

Drawbacks,  relation  to  export  prices Xni,  cxlv,  726 

Export  prices,  relation  to XIII,  xxvi-xxix,  727,  733,  734 

Export  trade,  effect  on i .  XIII,  cliv 

Foreign  countries,  relation  to  combinations  in XVIII,  9,  36,  86,  112-118 

Glassware VII,  163 

Hides VII,  177;  X,  coclxxxi;  XIII,  747,  748;  XIV,  xxxiv,  ccix 

Iron  and  steel  industry I,  192,  193,  199,  204;  XIII,  cvi,  cxlviii 

Locomotives XIV,  xxxvii.  ccxxii 

Leather '. XIII,  cxxvi 

Optical  instruments XIV,  ccxxiv 

Oriental  rugs XIV,  xxix,  clxxxvi 

Paper XIII,  xciii 

Paints XIII,  CL 

Plate  glass XIIL  lxii-lxiv 

Plush XIV,  cxcvn 

Pottery XIV,  clviii,  clix 

Printed  cottons XTV,  xxii,  clxix 

Rattan  goods XI v,  xix,  clxiii 

Rebates  on  exports XIII,  cxlv 

Salt XIII,  LXix 

Sanitary  ware XIV,  clix 

Shears 1 1,206 

Shoe  machinery XIV,  xxxvi,  ccxix 

Silk - XIV,  XXXI,  CLxxxix,  cxciii 

Specific  duties  advocated XIV,  xxxii,  xc 

Straw  mattings XIV,  xxix,  clxxxvii 

Sugar I,  70-74;  X^  lviu 

Stocks,  effect  of  changes  on  prices  of XIlI,  915 

Tea XI  (Ad.),  67 

Tile XIV,  clix 

Tin  plate I,  187,  XIII,  cxlix 

Tobacco XIII,  lxxix 

Foreign  countries XI,  60-67 

Wages,  enect  on XIII,  cl-clii 

Wan  paper XIII,  lxxiii 

Wire  and  wire  nails ^4  204;  XIII,  cxlix 

Wool  and  woolen  goods : VI,  328;  X,  lvhi:  XIV,  xxvi,  clxxx 

Wilson  law XIV,  xvn,  xxvirt,  clix 

Tariff  commission,  advocated XIV,  xc 

Tariffs,  freight,  publication  of IV,  42 

Task  system XVII,  116,  299 

Clothinjj  trade XV  (Im.),  xxviii,  345-348 

Tasmania,  mimigration  laws XV  (Im. ),  717 

Taxation: 

General  discussion IV,  119-123; 

VII,  206-208;  XVIII,  2;  X,  lix,  cocLXXx-cccxcvm 

Banks XI  (Tax. ),  18,  33, 43, 54, 62, 92, 105, 148, 162, 177, 188,  200, 231 

Bonds  and  bondholders XI  (Tax.),  13,  32,  65 

Business  licenses  ....  X,  cccxcii,  cclxxxv;  XI  (Tax.) ,  66, 173, 192, 196, 199,  200 

CJombinations,  remedy  for I,  229,  233 

Corporations,  generally I,  241;  IV,  119; 

IX,  1005-1092;  X,  ccclxxxv,  cccxciii;  XI  (Tax.),  1-230 
Constitutional  limitations .  XI  (Tax.),  29,  48,  71,  88,  103,  119,  134, 157, 171,  180 

Department  stores i VII,  27 

Electric  light  and  power  companies XI  (Tax.) ,  14, 

42,  54,  61,  86,  147,  168,  177,  189 

Double,  discussed IX,  1034-1044 

Express  companies  ....  XI  (Tax.),  34,  51,  83-86,  96,  115,  122,  145,  169,  176,190 

Farmers,  overtaxation  of  (see  also  Oeneral  property  tax) X,  ccclxxxv 

Foreign  corporations XI  (Tax. ),  41,  60, 178 

Foreign  countries,  corporations.  XVIII,  219,  228, 233,  242,  247, 258,  266,  288,  295 

Fee  principle,  explained IX^  1028 

Federal  and  State,  relation  of Iv,  119 

Franchises IV,  123;  XI  (Tax. ),  40,  53;  XII,  cLXvn 

Gas  companies XI  (Tax. ),  14,  42,  52,  54, 86, 122,  147,  168, 177,  189 

General  property  tax IV,  121-123;  X,  Lix,  ccclxxx-cccxcviii; 

XI  (Tax.),  11,  29,  36,  48,  71,  89,  103,  134,  158,  171;  XV  (Ed.)f  T.YXii 
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Taxation — Continued. 

Georgia XV  (Ed.),  lxxii 

Income X,  cccxciii;  XI  (Tax. ), 

13,  29,  195;  XVII,  10, 15^  XVIII,  219,  242,  248,  259,  288,  296 

Incorporation  fees  and  taxes IX,  922, 

1017,  1048;  XI  (Tax.),  34,  41,  51,  68, 118,  140,  178 

Indirect  taxes X,  ccclxxx 

Inheritances IV,  123;  X,  cccxciii; 

XI  (Tax.),  20,  36,  46,  67,  66,  118,  126,  170,  187,  199;  XVII,  10,  15 

Insurance  companies XI  (Ta3^. ),  19, 

33,  42,  52,  64,  61,  93,  117,  122,  126,  149,  164,  177,  188,  197,  200 

Internal  revenue I,  90;  VII,  207;  XIII,  lxxviii,  726 

Liquor  licenses XI  (Tax. ),  20,  45,  57,  66,  87,  118,  137,  196 

License  taxes IX,  1028;  X,  cccxcii;  XI  (Tax.),  66,  173,  192,  196, 199 

Manufacturing  companies XI  (Tax. ),  31,  64,  58, 107,  119,  159 

Mines  and  mining  companies XII,  xxii,  li,  cxvi 

Mortgages XI  (Tax.),  12, 

30,  37-40,  49,  65,  89,  104,  168-161,  172,  202;  X,  cccLXXXiv 
Net  earnings,  transportation  companies...  IX,  1010-1014,  1026,  1041.  1084,  1090 

Oleomargarine XI  (Ad. ),  6,  51 

Organization  tax  on  corporations XI  (Tax. ),  34,  41,  51,  58,  118,  140,  178 

Palace  and  sleeping  car  companies  ..  XI  (Tax.),  42,  52,  60,  86,  96,  143,  177,  190 
Personal  property.     (See  a.w>ye,  General  property.) 

Pipe-line  companies XI  (Tax.),  42,  52,  86 

Poll  tax XI  (Tax.),  11,  36,  48,  137,  173 

Railroads IV,  24, 

119-123;  IX,  CLxxxix-cxciii,  907, 922, 968, 972, 1009, 1005- 
1092;  XI  (Tax.),  14, 17,  32,  41-45,  55-57,  60-64,  76-83,94, 
108-111, 122, 140,  166,  194;  X,  cccLXXXv;  XV  (Ed.),  lxxi 
Real  estate.     (See  General  property ,  Single  too:.) 

Savings  banks XI  (Tax.),  18,  33,  39,  44,  54,  63 

Street  railways XI  (Tax. ),  17, 32, 42, 54, 61, 86, 93, 122, 147, 177, 191, 198, 201 

Specific  taxes  on  transportation  companies IX,  1017, 1084-1091 

Smgle  tax VII,  207;  X,  lix,  cccxciv;  XIV,  clvi 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies IX,  cciii, 

ccxxv;  XI  (Tax.),  14, 34, 42, 51-54, 60, 83, 115, 125, 146, 163, 177, 189, 198 
Transportation  companies — 

Special  reports  on IX,  1005-1092;  XI  (Tax.),  (paasim) 

Local IX,  1030,  1033,  1091 

Tobacco,  effect  on XIII,  lxxviii 

Trust  companies XI  (Tax. ),  19,  44,  54,  63,  148,  189 

Urban  ana  rural  property X,  ccclxxxv;  XI  (Tax. ),  11,  37, 192 

Taxing  power,  regulation  of  option  sales  by XI,  24,  30,  31,  33 

Tea: 

Coloring  and  adulteration XI  ( Ad. ),  10,  67 

Production  and  consumption  of X,  xxxvii,  ccxxix 

Tariff  on XI  (Ad.),  67 

Team  Drivers'  International  Union XVII,  292 

Teamwork,  labor XVII,  116,308 

Teclmical  education VII,  8&-90; 

XIV,  Lix,  cxxii-cxxv;  XV  (Ed.),  ix-xi,  xx-xxxiii 

Manual  training VII,  89;  XIV,  lix ;  XV  (Ed. ),  ix,  xxiv 

Southern  States XV,  (Ed.^,  x,  xi,  xxv-xxxiii 

Textile  schools XIV,  cxxiii,  cxxv;  XV  (Ea.),  xi,  xxxiii-xxxv 

Telejgraplis  and  telegraph  companies IX,  xxxviii-xlii,  cciii-ccxxv 

Capitalization IX,  xxxviii,  cciv 

Government  ownership* IV,  24,  129-131;  VII,  204; 

IX,  XLi,  ccxii-ccxvii;  XII,  clxiv;  XIV,  xlii;  XVII,  15, 16,  30,  31,84 

Labor  conditions 1\\  137,  139;  IX,  xlii,  ccxxiii-ccxxv 

Ocean  cables IX,  cciv 

Postal  Telegraph  Company IX,  cciii 

Railroads,  relations  to IX,  cciii,  945,  952,  958 

Rates  and  charges IV,  130;  1X,xxxviii-xli,  ccvi-ccxii 

Taxation IX,  ccxxv,  1017,  1045; 

XI  (Tax.),  14,  34,42,  51-54,  60,  83,  116,  125,  146,  163,  177,  189,  198 

Telephones,  relations  to IX,  cciii,  ccxxv 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  general  description IX,  cciii 

Telegraphers,  Order  of XVII,  838-841 

Ladies'  auxiliary  to XVII,  847 
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Telephones  and  telephone  companies IX,  xliii,  ccxxvi-ccxxxvm 

American  Telephone  and  Tel^raph  Company IX,  ccxxvi-ccxxviii 

Foreign  countnes IX,  ccxxxiv-ccxxxvin 

Government  ownership IV,  24,  131;  VII,  204,  205;  IX,  ccxxxiv-ccxxxviii 

Labor  conditions ; IX,  ccxxxvm 

New  York  systela IX,  ocxxvii 

Rates IX,  ccxxviii,  ocxxxi 

Taxation IX,  1017, 

1046;  XI,  14,  34,  42,  51-54,  60,  83,  115,  125,  145,  146,  163,  177,  189,  198 

TjBlegraph,  relation  to IX,  cciii 

Tenancy  of  famiB X,  xv,  xcix-cvi:  XI,  85,  133-136;  XV  (Ed.) ,  l,  li 

Tenement  housea  (see  also  Ocmipany  tenements;  Hoasing;  Sweatshops): 

Clothing  trade,  wofk  in XV  (Im.) ,  xxix-xxxiii,  xlvii,  369-384 

L^islation  re^rding XV  (Im.),  459,  481-490 

Manufactures  m  ana  legislation  regarding V,  116; 

XV  (Im.),- XXIX-XXXIII,  XLViii;  XVI,  1^ 
New  York  City,  conditions  in...  XIV,  xcv;  X.V  (Im.),  xlvii,  451-459,  481-490 
Tenneasee: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign  bom XI,  95; 

XV  (Im.),  Lvi,  565,  627 

Agricultural  laws XI,  194 

Convict  labor  in 111,116,137,161;  VII,  79,  81 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  820,  860,  884,  909 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  192 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1073 

Tenures,  farm X,  xv,  xcvii-cx;  XV  (Ed.) ,  l,  li 

Terminals,  railroads,  chaiges  of . .' VI,  74,  123,  129 

Territorial  expansion,  commercial  effects X,  cccxlix 


Arbitration,  law  regarding,  text  of V,  158-160;  XVII,  461 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign  bom XI,  97; 

XV  (Im.),  LXi,  572,  633 

Agricultural  laws XI,  194 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  117,  137,  162 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  820,  861,  884,  909 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  192 

Railroads,  regulation  of  .. : IV,  36,  112,  119 

School  system XV  (Ed.),  xix 

Strikes  and  labor  combinations,  law  regarding X  VII,  562 

Taxation  of  corporations XI  (Tax. ),  171-178 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1074 

Texas  fever X,  cclxxxiii,  occlxx 

Texas  and  Pacific  Bailway,  hospital  service  and  accident  insurance . .  XVII,  868, 

870,  873,  1075 

Text-books,  public  schools XV  (Ed.),  vm,  xvi 

Textile  factories,  Great  Britain,  regulations  regarding XVI,  36 

Textile  goods,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product XIII,  752-753 

Textile   industries  (see  also  Cotton  manufacture;  Silk  industry;    Woolen 
industry): 

Agreements  and  arbitration  in XVII,  419,  444,  475,  501-505 

Foreign  bom  in VII,  90;  XV  (Ira.),  xxxvi,  421 

Labor  conditions  generally VII,  27 

35,  68,  74;  XIV,  clxi;  XV  (Im.),  xxxvi,  420-421;  XVII,  72-79 

Strikes  in XV II,  641,  642,  646,  648,  650,  651,  658 

Textile  schools VII,  89;  XIV,  cxxiii,  cxxv;  XV  (Ed. ),  xi,  xxxiii-xxxv 

Textile  workers,  general  amalgamation  of XVII,  77 

Textile  Workers,  International  Union  of XVII,  76 

Theater  trust VII,  198 

Theatrical  stage  employees,  conditions  of  labor VII,  198-200 

Theatrical  Stage  Employees,  National  Alliance  of XVII,  317 

Thrashing  crews,  laborers X,  cxxix 

Thread  combination  ( American  Thread  Company ) XIII,  lxxix 

Thread: 

Manufacture  of XIII,  lxxix ;  XIV,  xxxii,  cxcvii 

Tariff XIV,  xxxii,  cxcvm 

Through  rates,  railroads IV,  46,  81,  82;  IX,  civ 

Ticket  brokerage IV,  18,  105-108;  IX,  xxxv,  cxx-cxxviii,  929,  930 

Tide  Water  Pipe  Line I,  152-153 
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Tile  industry  XTV,  xvi,  clv-clix 

Combination  of  dealers  in VIII,  lxi 

Tile  Layers'  International  Union XVII,  169 

Tile  Setters'  Union,  Chicago VIII,  lxvii,  lxxiv,  lxxix,  lxxxi,  lxxxvi 

Tile-setting  trade,  agreements  in XVII,  395-396 

Tin-can  machinery,  manufacture  of VIII,  cxv,  cxlix 

Tin-plate  industry I,  176-188;  VIU,  74, 154 

Agreements  and  arbitration  in- XVII,  345 

American  Tin  Plate  Company I,  53,  173-188;  XIII,  xcviii,  918-922 

Labor  conditions 1,187;  VII,  74,  154;  XV  (Im.),  lixxh 

Prices I,  182-184;  XIII,  ex ux 

Strikes  in XVII,  436 

Tariff I,  188;  XIII,  cxlix 

Tin-plate  Workers'  International  Protective  Association XVII,  253, 

xc,  XCVIII,  345,  346 
Tobacco: 

Distribution  and  marketing  of  crop VI,  307-321 

Internal-revenue  tax X,  ccclxxxii 

Production  of,  ^ueral  conditions X,  xxxvl,  cxcv,  ocxxvii 

Trade  with  foreign  countries,  special  report  on XI,  51-71 

Tobacco  manufacture  (see  also  Cigar-making  trade) : 

American  Tobacco  Company XIII,  lxxiii-lxxix,  925-927 

Cigarettes,  prohibition  of  smoking XVII,  804 

Continental  Tobacco  Company XIII,  lxxiii-lxxix,  926 

Labor  conditions VII,  191-198;  XIII,  lxxvii 

Prices XIV,  lxxviii 

Prices  of  American  product,  foreign  and  domestic XIII,  753-756 

Strikes XVII,  640,  642,  668 

Tariff XIII,  lxxviii 

Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union VII,  192-195,  XVII,  320, 420 

Tobin-Hamlar  Manufacturing  Company,  strike  of  boiler  makers,  1899.. 

VIII,  cxxxi 
Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railway,  court  decisions  and 

injunctions  regarding  boycott  against IV,  28, 

146;  XVII,  554, 564, 584, 59^-699, 601, 604, 606 

Tomato  catsup XI  (Ad.),  9,66 

Tool  insurance,  labor  oivanizations XVII,  xli 

Trackmen,  Brotherhood  of  Railway IV,  141 ;  XVII,  841, 843 

Trackmen,  railroad,  conditions  of  labor IV,  26, 27, 138, 139, 158 

Trade-marks  (see  also  Union  labels;  Brands) : 

Combination,  value  of I,  68,  76,  208-211 

Foreign  markets,  importance  of  special XIV,  lxxxvii 

Infringement  of,  photographic  supplies XIII,  lvh 

Produce  trade VI,  433 

Trade  schools  (see  also  Industrial  education) VIII,  cxlvi 

Trade  unions.     (See  Labor  organizations. ) 

Trades  OouncHs,  labor  organizations XVII,  34 

Traffic  associations,  railroad  (see  also  Pooling) IV,  92,  100 

Train  service,  legislation  regarding IX,  925-927,  950,  969,  969 

Trainmen,  Brotherhood  of. XVII,  833-924-931 

Ladies' auxiliary  to XVII,  847 

Trainmen,  wages  and  hours IV,  26,  27,  137-139;  XVII,  920-921 

Tramps,  proposed  method  of  dealing  with XIV,  cvi,  cvii 

Transcontinental  railroads  (see  ali^o  Pacific  coast): 

Consolidation  and  community  of  interest IX,  lxxi;  XIII,  943-946 

Freight  rates IX,  lxxx,  cxvi-cxx 

Transit-in-bond  privilege XIV,  xlii,  ccxxx,  ccxxxi 

Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association,  digest  of  court  decision  regarding.      II,  48 

Transportation  corporations,  taxation  o^  special  report IX,  1005-1092 

Transportation  (see  also  Freight  rates ;  Railroads;  Lake  transportation;  Ocean 
transportation ;  Water  transportation,  etc. ) : 

Agricultural  products X,  xlv,  ccxcvii-cccxvii 

Combinations,  economy  in Ii  68, 

89,  131,  186, 193,  203;  XIII,  xxx,  lxvii,  lxxi,  cx,  cxvi,  cxxxi 

Foreign  countries XVIII,  30,  82,  110,  159 

Immigration,  effect  of  low  ratet? XV  (Im. ),  xiv,  xc 

Speculation,  influence  on VI,  224 

Transportation,  Department  of,  establishment  advocated IX,  clxxiv 
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Trans-SiberiazL  Railway,  future  competition VI,130 

Traveling  benefits,  labor  organizations XVII,  xlh 

Traveling  salesmen 1, 89,  203,  210.  221 ;  XIII,  cxxx,  CLvm 

Trenton,  N.  J. ,  pottery  industry  in XI V,  cliv-clxiii;  XVII,  373 

Trenton  Potteries  Company XIV,  clvii 

Trichinee X,  ccLxxxin 

Troy,  N.  Y. ,  painting  trade,  agreement  in XVII,  398 

Truck  farming VI,  364-367,  445;  X,  xxxvi,  ocxxvi 

Truck  system.     (See  Company  aores. ) 

Trunk  and  Bag  workers'  International  Union XVII,  79 

Trust  companies,  taxation  of XI  (Tax.),  19,  44,  54,  63,  148,  189 

Trusts  (see  also  Combinations) : 

Capitalization,  evasion  of  laws  by  means  of  trust  form I,  252 

Description  and  history  of  form  of  oi^ganization I,  67,  76,  96,  218-220 

Labor  organizations  compared  with VII,  103 

Pure  Oil  Company,  character  of I,  107 

Tuberculosis  in  cattle X,  cclxxxii,  ccclxx 

Turkey,  railways  and  railway  labor  in XVII,  933-956, 966 

Turner  Brass  works,  Chicago VIII,  cxvr,  cxviii,  cxx,  cxlviii 

Turnpike  charters,  influence  on  railways IX,  947 

Tuskegee  Institute X,  clxviii 

Twine  (see  also  Cordage)^  manufacture  by  convict  labor Ill,  102 

Typewriters,  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  American  product XIII,  738 

Typographia,  German-American XVII,  100 

Typographical  TJnion,  International VII,  171-175; 

XVII,  xcviii,  xcix,  80,  365 
Umpires,  resort  to,  in  labor  disputes,  practice  regarding  ..  XVII,  lxxxiii-lxxxvii 

UnderbiUing  of  goods,  railroaa  discriminations  bv IV,  6,  54;  IX,  cm 

Standard  Oil  cars .' I,  164 

Underground  roads,  mines,  laws  regarding V,  261 

Underwriting  of  stock,  England XVIII,  29 

Union  labels: 

General  discussion VII,  105,  106;  XIV,  lxviii,  cxxxv;  XVII,  lxvii,  cxxv 

Specific  trades VII,  173,  178,  190,  195; 

XIV,  LXVIII,  cxxxv;  XVII,  xxxii,  23,  60,  55,  58,  63,  68,  70,  76,  98, 
109,  116,  138,  197,  200,  202,  209,  235,  237,  241,  247,  271,  273,  277,  278, 
289,  292,  299,  302,  306,  308,  313,  316,  319,  322,  324,  409,  480,  627-629 

Clothing  and  garment  workers VII,  190; 

XV  (Im.),  xxxii,  335;  XVII,  55,  63,  68,  70 

Produce,  use  in  marketing VI,  464 

Unemployment  (see  also  Employment) VII,  30; 

XII,  CLx;  XIV,  XLiv,  cii-cvi;  XV  (Im.),  lxxxix 

Hours  of  labor,  effect  of  reduction VII,  38 

Immigrration,  effect  of XV  (Im. ),  xxxiv,  lxxxi 

Remedies  for XII,  clx;  XIV,  xlv,  civ-cvi;  XVII,  xli 

State  insurance  against,  Switzerland V,  226,  228 

Strikes  and  lockouts,  effect  on XVII,  663-667 

Wages,  relation  to XV  (Im.),  309;  XVII,  xliv 

Uniform  public  accotmting IX,  xlvi,  ccxlix,  960 

Union  Bag  and  Paper  Oompany,  sales  and  i)rices  of  stocks XIII,  934 

Union  men.     (See  ixihor  organizations,  Nonunion  men,) 
Union  Pacific  Railroad: 

Combination  with  other  transcontinental  lines IX,  lxvii;  XIII,  943,  944 

Labor  conditions,  accident  insurance , XVII,  870,  914-916 

Stocks,  sales  and  prices XIII,  943 

Union  Tobacco  Company,  competition  with  American  Tobacco  Company .  ^III,  926 

United  Association  of  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  etc VII,  138-143; 

XVII,  156,  389,  392 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters XVII,  47,  128-138,383 

United  Pruit  Company IX,  cclxxix 

United  Housesmilhs  and  Bridgemen's  Union XVII,  397 

United  Mine  Workers  (see  also  Coal  mines) XII,  xxiv,  cxii-cxLiii; 

XVII,  42,  48,  184 

Agreements  with  employers,  arbitration,  etc XII,  cxxxix-cxl,  clv; 

XVII,  xc,  xciii,  xcvii,  325-338 

Boycotts  by XII,  clv 

United  Pencil  Pactories  Company  (Germany) XVIII,  193-197 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Company XIV,  xzxv,  cczvii-ccxix 
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Yirgixnat — Continued. 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  822,  863,  885,  9 

Pure  food  laws XI  (Ad.),  1 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  10 

Tobacco  markets XI, 

Visible  supply  of  grain VI,  12,  32,94,  105-1 

Voting  trusts: 

Character  and  purposes I,  2 

Pure  Oil  Company  and  United  States  Pipe  line  Company 1, 107-1 

Wages: 

General  influences  affecting IV,  138;  XIV,  cvin;  XV  (Im.),  xxrr,  3 

General  statistics  and  movement VII,  32,  t 

VIII,  cxLiv;  XIV,  XLiii,  cviii,  clxi,  clxii;  XV  (Im. ),  lxxvii,  307,  ^ 

Agricultural  labor X,  xx,  cxxi-cxxvi,  ocxlviii;  XV  (Im. ),  583-6 

Special  report  on XI,  82-84,  116-1 

Anthracite  coal  mines IX,  clxv;  XII,  xxiv,  cxxiv;  XV  (Im.),  lxs 

Apprentices XVII,  c 

Amount  of,  legislation  r^rding V,  23;  XVI, 

Assignment  ot  digest  of  laws  regarding V,  93;  XVI, 

Attachment  of,  digest  of  laws  r^^arding '. .  V,  93:  XVI, 

Bakers  and  confectionery  makers XVII,  •; 

Bricklayers VIII,  cxxxiv;  XVII,  ,- 

Boot  and  shoe  trade VII,  180;  XIV,  ocxv;  XV  (Im.),^ 

Building  trades VII,  147,148;  VIII,  xl 

XLVi,  CXXXIV,  cxLiv;  XV  (Im.),  426;  XVII,  377,  384,  390,  397,  < 

Carpet  industry XIV,  clxxx 

Chicago VII,28;  VIII,  ex xj 

Cigarmakers VU,197;  XV  (Im.),xxxii,  387,  J 

Clothing  workers...  VII,  183;  XIV,  cc;  XV  (Im.  J,  xxvi-xxix,  327-343, 368,^ 

Cotton  manufacture VII,  48-62, 191;  XIV,  CLXXin;  XV  (Im.) ,  420,  - 

Coal  miners — 

Rates,  movement,  etc XII,  xi,  xxiv,  cxviii-cx: 

Methodsof  payment,  screening,  etc V,  62,  223-2 

All,  XII,  XXVII,  Lxvi,  Lxvii,  cxx,  cxxii;  XVII,  330,  \ 

Strike  of  1897,  effect  on XII,  cxx 

Immigration,  effect  on XV  (Im. ),  lxxxi,  399- 

Combinations,  industrial,  effect  of 1, 221;  XIII,  cxx: 

Particular  companies I, 

113, 139, 145, 186-189, 192, 198, 204, 206, 211;  XIII,  lii,lvii,  L5! 
lxvii,  lxxxi,  xcii,  cviii,  cxv,  cxviii,  cxxiv,  CXXXVI,  CIr-Cl 

Foreign  countries XVIII,  10. 33, 83, 110, 159, 163, 

Country  competition,  effect  of XV  (Im. ), 

Cordase  industry XIII, 

Cost  of  production,  relation  to XIII,  < 

Debts  for,  digest  of  laws  granting  preference V,  6, 94, 95;  XVI 

Deductions  from,  fines,  etc VII,  36,  1 

XII,  xii,  XXVI,  LXVII,  cxx;  XIV,  clxxiv,  ccx: 

Legislation  regarding V,  55;  XVI 

Department  stores VII,  25 

Die  makers XIV,  ccx: 

Electrical  workers VII, 

Fines  and  deductions  from Vll,  36,  1 

XII,  XII,  XXVI,  lxvii,  cxx;  XIV,  clxxiv,  ccx: 

Glass  trades VII,  109;  XIII,  lxiv,  cxv;  XV  (Im.),  425,  426;  XVII, 

Granite-cutting  trade VII,  150;  XIV,  clv;  XV  (Im.),  xxxix;  XVII, 

High,  economy  of XIV,  c 

H<3l  carriers  and  building  laborers VIII,  cxx 

Immigration,  effect  on XV  (In 

XXIII,  XXVII,  xxxiii,  XXXIX,  Lxxxii,  304-309,  399-409,  428, 

Iron  and  steel  trades 1, 113,  186,  192,  198,  i 

VII,  159;  XIII,  cviii;  XV  (Im.),  lxxxii;  XVII,  342,  343,  496, 

Iron  molders VII, 

Labor  organizations,  effect  of VII,  99,  100,  166-168,  174,  1 

200;  VIII,  XXV,  xcviii-ci;  XII,  lv,  cxliii;  XIV,  l 
cxxxii;  XV  (Im.),  xxviii,  xxxiii,  xxxvii,387,  404, 

Rules  regarding XVII,  252, 

Policy  regardinj^ XVII,  xlii-: 

Union  and  mimmum  scales VII,  159,  J 

VIII,  xviii,  LXiii,  Lxxiv;  XVII,  xnv,  116,  137,  162, 
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Wages — Continued . 

J6S  ^\  Locomotive  manufacture XIV,  ocxxni 

I  A:  LoDgahoremen IX,  ccLXVii,  cclxxi 

.,  LI  Living-wage  movement VII,  33 

....  I  Machmists  and  machinery  makers VII,  130; 

,{H  v.  VIII,  VII,  cxiv,  ex VIII ;  XTV,  ocxxiii 

Machinery,  effect  on XII,  cxvi; 

XIV,  cvii;  XV  (Im.),  xxxii-xxxvi,  xxxviii,  314,  404,  408 

.I.-  Marble  workers XVII,  393 

Mosaic  workers XVII,  397 

,;,  ir  Movement  of.     (See  above  General  aUUisHcs, ) 

VII  .  Mining,  Western  States  (see  also  Coal  mines) XII,  xi, 

xv:[.;^'  LXii,  Lxxxv-Lxxxvii;  XV  (Im.),  763 

>.. .  \\'  Mines,  times  and  methods  of  payment,  laws  regarding V,  21^231 

•)J^  ;;•-  Midvale  Steel  Company : XTV,  ocxxni 

I'jjr,    :;  Optical  instrument  manufacture XIV,  ccxxiv 

XV;i  Oil-well  drilling 1,139 

23;xv  Painters XVII,  398 

c,;^.  XV  Paper  industry XIII,  xcii 

i^(  Xr  Payment  of — 

XV:  Cash,  truck  system,  etc V,  6,  56-67,  225-231; 

;;  vvi:  VII,  33-36;  XII,  ;cii,  xxvii,  lxvi,  cxx; 

V  V  XIV,  LXi,  cviii;  XVI,  62-^2;  XVII,  30 

[.Yin:.  Intervalsof V,  6,  66-67,  223-225; 

.^  ^;  VII,  33;  VIII,  cxxxvi;  Xll,  xii,  xxvi,  lxv, 

jy  .rii:  cxvii;  XIV,  lxi;  XVI,  57-^9;  XVII,  3,  6,  16 

\  III  'I'*  Photographic  supplies'  industry XIII,  Lvn 

^'  Y  Piece  work  and  time  work '. XII,  lxvii;  XVII,  liv 

i\Kv,  Particular  unions XVII,  58,  62,  68,  73-76, 

P^' ,v  112, 116, 117, 138, 146,  153, 156, 159,  168, 171, 175, 183, 184, 197, 200, 206, 

^  209,  211,  221,  227,  237,  240,  247,  251,  252,  255,  272, 279, 299, 306, 308, 324 

^^^  Plumbers XVII,  390 

•S\  ;»J-  Plush  industry XIV,  cxcvii 

l'!^:^:.  Pottery  industrv XIV,  clxi;  XVII,  372 

M^:.^*'.  Printing  trade.: VII,  176 

Public  works XIV,  cxi;  XV  (Im.),  437-439 

Railroad  labor IV,  26, 

\;  27,  137,  138,  143;  IX,  CCLV;  XVII,  404,  722-736,  910-931 

jr  Rattan  industrv XIV,  clxiv 

^^^'^  "'^  Roofers  and  sheet-metal  workers XVII,  394 

\^J!i  't?!^  ^^^  manufacture XIII,  lxvii 

Saleswomen VIII,  cxliv 

Sailors IV,  166,  170;  IX,  ccLXV,  ccLXViii 

Shipbuilding XIV,  ccxxix,  ccxxx 

Silk  industry XIV,  cxcv;  XV  (Im.),  446 

.   :  V.  1.  Sliding  scales VII, 

vn  ^ ;,:  135,  157,  I8O;  VIII,  cxLvm;  XII,  XXVI,  cxxv; 

ttiv;.  :;  XVII,   xcv,  c,  340,  471,    476,    491-496,   600 

.'<'[fl\^i  Southern  States VII,  48-62,  64,  66,169;  XIV,  xlix 

. .  V^'.'JJ  stonecutters VIII,  cxxxiii 

Xl^-!!,  ^  Smelter  workmen XII,  xii,  lxiv 

..-^iv  Suits  for,  procedure  in V,  96;  XVI,  78 

VII.*;;  Structural  iron  workers VIII,  xux;  XVII,  397 

ni^;/},  >  Strikes  regarding. .  XVII,  cxxx,  cxxxvi,  664, 666, 669-662, 667, 677, 682, 683, 687 

):X\   5  Tailors VIII,  cxx vii 

:;X>r;^  Tariff ,  effect  on XIII,  cir-CLii 

.  Xl^  • ' ,  Telepaph  and  telephone  employees IX,  ccxxiv,  ccxxxviii 

^UK^\\,.  Textile  mills  (see  also  under  this  head.  Cotton  mUU,  Silk  industry,  Woolen 

XV  I;.  induKtry) VII,  191;  XV  (Im.),  xxxvi 

#^%u  Time  of  payment V,  6,  65-67,  223-226;  VII,  33; 

P2,  \^^-^  VIII,  cxxxvi;  XII,  xii,  xxvi,  lxv,  cxvii;  XVI,  67-59;  XVII,  3, 6, 16 

Thread  manufacture XIII,  lxxxi;  XIV,  cxcvin 

Tobacco  manufacture V^^ 

Unemployment,  relation  to , XV  (Im. ),  30^-  " 

:  '^'  Aj  JiP  Uniform  scales 

•^'^%'}  Unskilled  labor ^' 

II.  ^';^jtT  Williams  &  Co.,  J.  M.,  system  adopted 
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WaM0— Contmned. 

Women VII,  76;  XIV,  XLVin;  XVilm.),  316 

Effect  of  competition VII,  76;  XV  (bn.),  xxiv 

Wood-working  trades XV  (Im.),  xxxvii,  424 

Woolen  indoBtry XIV,  clxxxtv 

WBge9  boards  (see  also  Agreements  between  employers  and  emj^oyees,  Arbi- 

fnrfton),  Great  Britain,  working  of XVII,  c,  470-474, 4S4 

Waffons,  mannfactore  of VII,  31 

WaUdng  delegates  (see  also  Business  agents) XVII,  xxn 

Wall-paper  combination  (National  Wall  Paper  (Jompany ) XIII,  lxx 

Wall-paper  manuDacturers,  lamited  (England) XVIII,  34,  3d,  63^58 

Wanamaker,  John,  department  store VII,  20 

War  materials,  export  trade,  possibility  of XIV,  ccxxn 

Wardner,  Idalio,  strike  and  not  of  1899 XII,  xvi,  Lxxxv-ax;  XVII,  12 

Warehouses  (see  also  J5Zmitor«) : VI,  71,  101,  313,  318,  320,  464-468 

Legislation  and  court  decisions  regarding XI,  206-234 

Beceipts,  fniadnlent X,  cccxxix 

Washington,  B.C.: 

Citv  market  for  farm  produce VI,  354 

Mifk  supply  and  regulation VI,  354 

Washiiigton  (State) : 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign  bom XI,  107; 

XV  (Im.),  Lvii,  680,641 

Agricultural  laws XI,  199 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  119,  138,  164 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  823,  863,  886,  912 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  194 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1077 

Water,  filtration  of,  use  of  alum  in XI  (Ad. ),  43 

Water  companies,  taxation  of XI  (Tax.),  14,  42,  54,  86,  93,  147-148, 168,  177 

Water  rights,  irrigation X,  xxxi,  ocii-ccvi 

Water  supply,  relation  of  forests  to X,  cxcviii-cxcix 

Water  transportation  (see  also  Canals,  Lake  tran^fxniaiion,  Mississippi  River, 

Ocean  transportation) IV,  J9,  46,  96;  IX,  xxi-xxv,  clxiv-clxxix 

Watermelons^  cost  of  marketing VI,  344,379 

Way  bills,  uniform IX,  xcix 

Wealth: 

Combinations,  effect  in  diffusing XIII,  cxxxvii 

Distribution  of,  existing  conditions  and  influences 1, 224; 

VIII,  CLi;  IX,  ccLxxvin 

Wear  Shipbuilding  Board  of  Conciliation,  England XVII,601 

Weavers,  wages  of VII,  51 

Weavers' Union VII,  190 

Webb,  Sidney  and  Beatrice,  views   ^garding  arbitration  and  conciliation. .  XVII, 

486, 488, 492, 604, 606, 606 
Webster  Haniifacturing  Company,  strike  of  machinists  at  wor^  of. .  VIII,  cxvi 
Weeks.  Joseph  D.,  views  regarding  arbitration  and  conciliation...  XVII,  693,694 

Weighing  oi  goods  by  railroads IV,  47 

Wel&nd  Canal,  tolls  on IV,  165 

Western  Australia,  compulsory-arbitration  law XVII,  643 

West  of  Scotland  manufactured  steel  trade,  arbitration  and  conciliation 

system : XVII,  499 

West  Virginia : 

AflTicultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign  bom ^ XI,  97 ; 

XV(Im.),LV,567,618 

Agricultural  laws XI,  201 

Coal  mines,  conditions  in XII,  xxiii,  xxv-xxvii, 

cx-cxii,  cxv,  cxxii-cxxix,cxL,cxLv;  XV  (Im.), 391, 396, 403, 409 

Convict  labor  in 111,120,139,164 

Corporation  laws  and  taxation 1, 241, 242, 247 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  823, 864, 886, 912 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  196 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1078 

Western  Classification  Committee,  methods  of  procedure IV,  43 

Western  Electric  Company VIII,  lxxxix,  cxix,  cxviii,  cxxi,  cxxvin,  cxux 

Western  Elevating  Association  of  Buifiao X,  uii,  liv,  cccxxxviii 

Western  Federation  of  Miners : 

Coeur  d' Alene  district,  relation  to  unions  in XII,  cii 

Membership,  policy,  etc ,-•-.• Xll,  viii,  ix,  lii 
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Western  Labor  TTnion XVII,  41 

Western  Union  Telegrapli  Oompany  (see  also  Telegraptis) IX,  ccvi-ccxxi 

Stocks,  sales  and  prices XIII,  936 

Western  States  (see  also  Pacific  coad,  Coloradoj  California,  Wdskingtonf  etc. ) : 

Mines,  conditions  of  capital  and  labor  in XII,  v-xvi,  xxxix-lxxxv 

Bailroad  rates  and  discriminations IV,  12, 60, 61, 67 

Wheat  (see  also  Elevators,  Grain): 

Freight  rates  on VI,  89-^;  X,  xxxv 

Flour,  comparison  with IV,  10-12,69-77 

Insect  j^eeta X,  cclxxv 

Marketmg,  transportation,  and  distribation VI,  36-142; 

X,  ccLXXxvir-ccxci;  XI,  11,  16,  26 
Prices..  VI,  34,  35,  98,  109, 110,  131,  192-206;  X,  xxxv,  xliv,  ccxvi;  XI,  19,  26 

Production  of VI,  40-43,  99;  X,  xxxiv,  cxjxii;  XI,  11 

Speculation  in XI,  1-50 

Whisky  (see  also  Distilled  spirits,  Liquors,  Spirits) : 

Combinations  in  manufacture I,  74-94;  XVIII,  153,  161,  173-193 

Methods  of  business,  illicit  manufacture,  etc I,  75,  76,  86,  91 

Taxation I,  90 

Wholesale  prices : 

Aaricultural  products.. VI,  32,  388,400 

on,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder,  relative,  in  local  markets XIII,  773-912 

Wholesale  trade.     (See  JobSers,  Commission  merchants. ) 

Wichita,  Xans.,  as  a  farm  market VI,  372,  373 

Willison,  Eneene,  mine  labor,  special  report  regarding  legislation V,  215-308 

Wilson  tariff  law XIV,  xvii,  xxviii,  clix 

Wine  (see  also  lAquors) : 

Adulteration  of XI  (Ad.),  11-14,  79-86,  104,  139 

Pacific  coast  industry IX.  cclxxxiv 

Window-glass  manufacture XIV,  xix 

Labor  conditions VII,  160-169 

Tariff  on,  and  prices XIII,  cxv 

Window  Glass  Gutters' League Vll,  164,  165;  XVII,  364 

Window  Glass  Workers  of  America VII,  164-169;  XVII,  13,  15 

Winston,  K.  0.,  sales  of  leaf  tobacco  at VI,  320-321 

Wire  and  wire  nails: 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Companv 1, 199-205 

Prices I I,  202;  XIII,  cxlix,  732 

Tariff,  effect  on XIII,  cxlix 

Wire-tack  combination  (Austria) XVIII,  107,  111 

Wire  Weavers'  FrotectiTe  Association XVII,  255 

Wisconsin: 

Agricultural  labor  and  opportunities  for  foreign  bom XI,  101; 

XV  (Im.),  Lii,  534-541,  601 

Agricultural  and  elevator  laws XI,  202,  229,  236 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  49,  120 

Prices  of  oil,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking  powder XIII,  823,  864,  886,  912 

Pui«-food  laws XI  (^Ad.),  196 

Taxation  of  corporations XI  (Tax.),  134-156 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1078 

Wisconsin  Agnc^cultural  Oolleffe XI,  114 

Wise,  B.  B.,  views  regarding  arbitration  in  New  Zealand XVII,  538,  542,  543 

Women: 

Higher  education XV  (Ed, ),  ix,  xx 

Immigrants,  inspection  of XV  (Im. ),  xcvni 

Railr^ul  brotherhoods,  membership  in X Vll,  840,  847 

Strikes,  tendency  toward XVII,  cxxvii,  640,  642 

Women,  labor  of: 

Ck>nditions generally  ...  VII,  73-76;  XIV,  xlviii,  clxiii;  XV  (Im.),  xxiv,  315 

Cigar  trade XV  (Im.),  388 

Competition,  effect  on  male  labor XV  (Im. ),  xxiv 

Cotton  mills VII,  58,  59;  XIV,  clxxiv 

Department  stores VII,  25,  26 

Domestic  service X,  cxxx 

Special  reiwrt XIV,  743-767 

Iron  and  steel  industry XIII,  cix 

Labor  organizations,  attitude  toward XVII,  xxix,  xxxiv, 

5,  6,  15,  53,  71,  88,  109,  183,  249,  282,  323 
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Women,  labor  of  -€k>ntinaed. 

L^ialation  r^arding V,  26-^,  53;  XVI,  23^2 

MAchinery,  effect  on  employment  of XV  (Im. ),  314 

Pottery  indiistry XIV,  clxiii 

Printing  trade VIL  176 

Seats  for  female  employees,  laws  requiring  famishing  of V,  53 

Silk  industry XIV,  cxcvi 

Southern  States X,  cxxix;  XIV,  li 

Syrians XV  (Im.),  443 

Textile  mills VII,  190,  191 

Woodbine,  N.  J.,  Jewish  colonies  at XV  (Im.),  512,  513 

Wood  Garners'  International  Association XVII,  202 

Wood  pasteboard  combination  (Austria) XVIII,  108 

Wood-working  trades,  labor  conditions  in XV  (Im. ),  xxxvn,  423,  424 

Wood  Workers,  Amalgamated XVII,  129,  194,  420-422 

Wool  (see  also  Sheep  husbandry) : 

Distribution  and  marketing  of VI,  16,  322-336;  XI,  17 

Prices VI,  327,328,  336;  XIV,  CLXXXii 

Production VI,  329;  XI.  84;  XI V,  clxxx 

Tariff X,  Lvin;  XIV,  xxvi,  clxxxii 

Woolen  goods  industry VI,  323;  XIV,  ixv-xxviii,  clxxix-clxxxiii 

Workmen's  compensation  act  (see  also  Emj^ert^  liabUUy) : 

Great  Britain,  text  of XVI,  70-75 

Workingmen's  Federation  of  the  State  of  New  York XIV,  cxxxvii 

rking  classes  (see  also  /Social  conditions  of  labor) : 

Conditions  generally VII,  27-41,  181;  XII,  lxxxiii 

Betterment,  efforts  for VII,  28;  VIII,  cxlii 

Discontent  of VII,  28 

»n,  American  and  European,  compared VII,  28 

igmen's  insurance  (see  also  Employer's  liability,  Insurance,  Pensions, 

Belief  departments) VU,  77,  78 

Foreign  countries,  laws  regarding,  dig^t XVI,  2^^241 

ten's  mutual  benefit  associations XIV,  cxvii,  cxvtii 

Wyoming: 

Agricultural  labor XI,  105 

Agricultural  laws XI,  204 

Arbitration XVII,  463 

Convict  labor  in Ill,  120,  139,  165 

Petroleum  industry  in Xll,  xlvii 

Pure-food  laws XI  (Ad.),  197 

Taxation  of  transportation  companies IX,  1079 

Uniform  public  accounting IX,  ocl 

Yorkshire  Indigo,  Scfurlet,  and  Colored  ]>7ers,  lamited XVIII,  34 

Young,  James,  removal  as  sheriff  of  Shoshone  County  discussed  1 . . .  XII,  cv-cix 
Young  Ken's  Christian  Association,  raibroad  branch  ..  IV,  159;  XVII,  849-^2 
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[Index  to  Volmnefl  I-Xym  precedes  this  Index.] 

Abandoned  farma 116-120 

Accidenta 936,937 

Causes  of  and  responsibility  for 933, 934 

Liability  of  employers  for 932--939 

Mannfacturing  establishments 896-697 

Mines 905-910 

Railroads 911^15 

Risk  in  different  occupations 936, 937 

Accoiinta: 

Corporations,  publicity  and  examination  of 666-672 

Railroads,  recommendations  regarding 483 

Administration  of  bnainess,  industrial  combinations 612-615 

Adulteration  of  food 194,195,198 

Advertising,  combinations,  savings  in 611 

Agitators,  strikes,  influence  on 872, 873 

Agreements  between  employers  and  employees  (see  also  Arbitration) .  833-847 

L^;al  enforcement  of 856-858 

Agricultural  colleges 126-129 

Agricultural  colonies,  foreign-bom 49-^ 

Agricultural  distribution  or  immigrants 969-977 

Agricultural  education 126-134 

Agricultural  implements 157-159, 551, 552 

Agricultural  labor 88-95,730-732 

Negroes 54, 55 

Agricultural  products  (see  also  CotUm;  Oram;  Com;  etc.): 

Cost  of  prcSluction,  reduction  of 135 

Distribution  of 168-177 

Exports  of 145,550-555,569 

Freight  rates 168-173 

Freisht  traffic,  proportion  of 264-266 

Markets,  home  ana  foreign 145,146,187-193 

Prices 30-34,134-146 

Currency,  relation  to 146-149 

Production,  by  index  numbers 14-16 

Speculation  in 136,185-187 

'ftansportation  of 168-177 

Agriculture: 

General  report  on 43-200 

Acreage  of  farms 58, 59 

Capital  ensagedin 58,59 

Cotton  indu^ry 61-65 

Dairy  industries 68-72 

Departments  of ,  State  and  Federal 132 

Depressions  in 142-146 

Diversiflcation  of  crops 1 49-154 

Economic  changjes,  adaptation  to 146-155 

Farms,  ownership  and  mdebtedness 99-105 

Foreign-bom  in 4^-54,969-977 

Government  aid  and  regulation 193-200 

Immigrants  and  foreign-bom,  opportunities  for 969-977 

Insect  pests 195,196 

Insurance  and  banks,  relation  to 154, 155 

Irrigatio**  of  arid  lands 1071-1083 
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Agriculture — Ck>ntinued . 

Landholding,  systems  of 96-115 

Machinery,  effect  of  improvements 167-169, 631, 551 

Magnitude  of  industry 5&-60 

Meuods,  general  discussion 155-167 

Monetary  system,  relation  to 146-149 

Population  engaged  in 49-68 

Prosperity  of 43-46,14^-156 

Resources  of  United  States 46-48 

Kecommendations  of  the  Cominiesion 197-200 

Rural  exodus 116-123 

Science,  influence  on  development 60 

Statistics,  comparison  with  other  industries 48 

Soil,  fertility  of 169-167 

Tenancy,  erowth  of 96-98 

Alabama  uicUand  Railway  case 443 

Amalgamated  Oopper  Company 230-236 

American  Federation  of  Labor 798, 799, 832, 833 

American  merchant  marine 18, 576-579 

Anarchists,  immigratidn  of 1008, 1009 

Animal  industry  (see  also  Livestock),  recommendations  of  Commission 

regarding 198 

Anthracite  coal: 

Bituminous  coal,  competition  with 227 

Duration  of  supply 250-252 

Lake  transportiaition 474 

Prices,  effect  of  combination 463-466 

Statistics  of  production 217, 218 

Anthracite  coaJ  industry 444-466 

Accidents  in 906,911 

Allotment  of  tonnage 462 

Consolidation  of  interests 463-463, 664 

Freight  rates 449-461 

Independent  operators 449-461, 458-460 

Railroad  companies,  relations  to 444-449 

Antitrust  laws 641-643 

Recommendations  of  the  Commission  regarding 650 

Apples,  production  of 81, 82 

Apprenticeship 587-589,  809-813 

Arbitration  in  labor  disputes 835-839,  842,  847-861 

Compulsory 859-862 

Definition  of  term 835 

Proposed  legislation 853-862,  952 

State  boards 850-853 

Architecture,  steel  construction 540-542 

Arid  lands 1071-1083 

Policy  regarding  settlement 113, 114 

Armed  g^uards,  employment  in  strikes 891, 952 

Army  clothing,  contracts  in  manufacturing 745, 746 

Asia,  export  and  import  trade  with  the  United  States 559, 562, 568 

Asiatic  labor 55,56,1009-1013 

Assessment  of  taxation 1034 

Australasian  colonies,  restrictions  of  inmiigration 998, 999 

Austria: 

Accidents  and  workingmen's  compensation 934, 937 

Combinations  and  corporations,  legislation  regarding 640 

Balajice  of  trade,  general  statistics  and  discussion 34-41 


Agriculture,  relation  to 154 

Foreign  countries,  relation  to  export  trade 579 

Loans  and  clearings,  statistics  of 25, 26 

Basing^  point  system,  railroads 375-378 

Beef,  discriminations  in  private-car  shipments 362 

Beet  sugar 84-88,493,495 

Recommendations  of  Commission  regarding 199 

Benefito,  labor  oiganizations 827-830 

Blacklisting  of  employees 892,893,952 
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Boliemiaiis,  agricaltarei  employment  and  conditions  in 50 

Bonazisa  farmB 105 

Bondins^  of  immigrantB 1004, 1006 

Bonds,  railroads,  statistics  of 400, 402 

Boot  and  shoe  industry,  machinery,  improvements  in 531, 532 

Bowles,  F.  T. ,  views  regarding  public  and  private  labor 942-944 

Boycotts 883-B85 

Breadstuib: 

Exports  of  .> 569 

Prices,  movement  of 30-34 

Bridgres,  steel  constniction,  improvements  in 542 

Brimson  case,  Interstate  Commerce  Gonmiission 424 

Bro^ra  case,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 425 

Brotherhoods  of  railroad  employees 831,832 

BnfEUo: 

Anthracite  coal  transportation 475 

Lake  grain  traffic 471,472 

Building  trades,  hoursof  labor 776 

Buildings,  steel  constniction 540-542 

Bureau  of  Foreign  Oommerce 573, 574 

Bureau  of  Immigration,  organization  of 991-994 

Bureaus  of  labor  statistics 939-941 

Recommendation  of  Commission  regarding 953 

Business  agents,  labor  organizations,  powers  regarding  strikes 873 

Business  colleges 583 

Business  taxes 1050,1068 

Butter: 

Imitations,  legislation  regarding 194, 195, 198 

Production  of 68-71 

By-products,  increased  utilization  of 538 

Cabin  passengers,  immigrants,  inspection  of 981 

California,  taxation  of  mortgages  in 1042 

Canada: 

Export  and  import  trade  with  the  United  States 562 

Immigration  through 978-981 

Iron  and  steel,  bounty  laws 223 

Railroads,  competition  with  American 372 

Taxation  of  land  values 1049 

Canadian  Pacific  Bailway^  transcontinental  rates,  influence  on 381 

Canals,  competition  with  railroads 434 

Canning  industry 150-152 . 

Capital: 

Agriculture,  amount  employed  in 59 

Earnings  of 726-729 

Manufactures,  statistics  of 487, 491, 493 

Mining  industries,  amoimt  invested  in 203 

Capitalization  of  corporations: 

Basis  of 408-415,  617,  618 

Combinations,  statistics  of 616 

Overcapitalization,  methods  and  eUecta  of 405-407;  618, 619 

Recommendations  of  the  Commission  r^arding 650 

Tel^grai>h  companies 674, 676 

Capitalization  of  railroads 397-419 

Basis  of,  discussion 408-412 

Bonds  V,  stocks 402 

Distribution  of  holdings 403-405 

Effects  of  overcapitalization 412-415 

Existing  conditions  and  recent  movement 397-402 

Regulation  of 417-419 

Recommendations  of  the  Commission * 483 

Carload  freight  rates 384-387 

Carpets,  American  production  and  importation 499 

Oars,  railroad 293,299 

Cattle  (see  also  Live  stock) : 

Distribution  of  stockers  and  feeders 78,79 

Central  labor  unions 799,800 

Central  Bailroad  of  New  Jersey 456,467»461 
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Oerealfl,  statistics  of  production 61 

Ohicsgro  and  Alton  Bailway,  capitalization  of 407 

Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Bailway,  trunk  line  pools,  relation  to .'}30, 334 

Chicagro: 

Grain,  relation  to  price  of 366, 367 

Lake  traffic  at 469,471,472,476,477 

Child  labor 915-^22 

Recommendations  of  the  Commission 948 

Chinese: 

Highbinders  and  criminal  societies 1009 

Immigration 1010,1012,1013 

Labor « 66, 66 

Cigrar  makers,  hours  of  labor 776 

Cigars,  production  of 17 

Cincinnati  and  Chicago  freight  bureaus'  case 426-429 

Cities: 

Competition  of  raUroads,  relation  to 357 

Foreign  bom,  tendency  toward 969-971 

Manmacturers  in,  statistics  of 504, 505 

Migration  from  country  to 115-123 

Nativity  of  poi)ulation 9-12 

Population  of,  increase 5-9 

Railroad  discriminations  in  favor  of 122, 357 

Taxation  compared  with  country 1033, 1034 

Classification  of  freight 383-397 

Advances  in,  1900 281-290 

Carload  rates 384-387 

Commoditv  rates 387 

Economic  oasis  of 388-391 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  powers  regarding 394-397, 481 

Uniformity  of 391-397 

Clay,  methods  of  treatment 248 

Clay  products 493,494 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  electric  railways  centering  in 175, 176 

Clothing  trade 740-746,751 

Coal  (see  also  Anthracite  coal) : 

Anthracite  and  bituminous,  competition  of 226, 227, 463 

Freight  rates  on 230 

Gas,  substitution  for 225 

Lake  transportation 474-476 

Petroleum,  substitution  for 224 

Production  of 14,217 

Supply  of 251-253 

Coal  mines: 

Accidents  in 906-908 

Agreement  and  arbitration  system 841, 843 

Employment  and  output 750, 770, 771 

Hours  of  labor,  reduction  of 767-772 

Machinery  in 237,238,769-771 

Raiboads,  control  of 229, 230 

Screening  of  coal,  laws  regarding 739, 949 

Coke 227,464,493,496 

Collective  bargaining  between  employers  and  employees 832-860 

Colleges,  commercial  education  in 584, 585 

Colorado: 

Beet-sugar  industry 86 

Eight-hour  law 768,769 

Freight  rates  to 380 

Combinations,  industrial  (see  also  Capitalization;  Corporations) 595-722 

Administration  of  business  by 519, 520 

Amalgamated  Copper  Company 230-236 

Anthracite  coal  industry 654 

Bureau  for  r^ulation,  proposed 647, 648, 650 

Capitalization 408^15,616-620,650 

Causes 604 

Coal  mines 229, 230 

Competition,  advantages  and  disadvantages  in 608-615 

Destructive  methods 621,660,660-662 
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Oombinatioxis,  industrials-Continued. 

Consumers,  effect  on " 666-669 

Discriminations,  railroad — 

Relation  to 361-364,482,615 

Supplemental  statement  of  Mr.  Plullips 663-660 

Econonues  and  advantages  of 7. 608-614 

Elevators 178-181 

Export  trade,  relation  to 626-630 

Extent  and  statistics  of 600-604 

Forms  of 605-608 

History  and  development  of 595-600 

Importance  of 653 

'  International,  formation  of 630, 631 

Labor,  relations  to  and  effect  on 622-626 

Lake  transportation 480, 481 

Le^slation  regaurding — 

Existing,  United  States.... 641-643 

Foreign  countries 637-641 

Opinion  of  advisory  counsel ^ 686-711 

Opinion  of  E.  W.  Huffcut 712-722 

Proposed 643-652,662,669-672 

Summary  of  proposals 687 

Mining  industries 228-235 

Ol>portunities  for  individual  initiative,  effect  on 634-637 

Effect  on 230,  620-622,  626,  632-634,  666-669 

Local  markets,  discriminations  in 621,  650,  660-662 

Baw  material,  control  of 666 

Becommendations  of  Commission 649-652 

Remedies,  classification  of 686, 713 

Selling,  metbods  of 546 

Social  effects 631-637 

States,  control  by 688,  712,  717 

Supplemental  statement  of  Mr.  Pbillips 652-685 

Tariff,  relation  to 627-631;  662-666 

Wage  earners  as  stockholders 625 

Ckmunercial  education 582-585 

Oonunercial  museiuns 576 

Oommiwii  oner-General  of  Immigration,  powers  and  position  of . . .  991-994, 1011 
Oonunissioners  of  Immigration: 

Powers  of 982-984 

Appointment  of 994 

Commodity  freight  rates 387,388 

Community  of  interest,  railroads 314-318 

Anthracite  coal  roads -. 462 

Company  stores  and  tenements 738, 739, 949 

Competition: 

Combinations — 

Cause  of 604,605 

Destructive  methods 621,650,660-662 

Manu£EU!turing  industry,  widening  of  area 545 

Railroads 355-359 

Compulsor;^  arbitration 859-862 

Concentration  of  ore 239-242 

Conciliation  in  labor  disputes 833-860 

Definition  of 835 

Congress: 

Combinations  and  corporations,  powers  regarding 643-645, 689-702, 713-722 

Proposed  l^islation  by 647-652 

Taxation  of  mterstate  commerce 1064 

Connecticut: 

Live  stock  industry 74 

Tenure  of  farms 96 

ConsoUdation  of  railroads 304-329 

Anthracite  coal  industry 453-466 

Capitalization,  effect  on 406 

E&cts  of 322-329 

Methods  of 310-819 
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Consolidation  of  railroads — Continued. 

Objects  sought '. 308-310, 31d-322 

Pooling,  relation  to 345-^8 

Territorial  grouping 320-322 

Consular  service c 572-675 

Consuls,  inspection  of  immigrants  by 1007 

Contagions  diseases: 

Domestic  animals,  recommendation  of  Commission 197, 198 

Sweat  shoos  743 

Contract-labor  law. ".'.'"'.'.".""".'.\"*".\"'.^ 

Recommendations  of  the  Commission 1010 

Contracts: 

Clothing,  public 745-746 

Hours  of  labor  on  public 790-793 

Convict  labor,  recommendations  of  Commission 950 

Cooperative  buying 155 

Copper: 

Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  and  its  effects 230-235 

Concentration  and  extraction 241, 244 

Price  movements 231-235 

Production  of 13,208 

Com: 

Exports  by  customs  districts 571 

Production  and  prices,  statistics 14, 48, 61, 140 

Com  and  winter-wheat  belt,  defined 46 

Corporation  laws: 

Federal,  proposed 644,645 

Liberality  or,  in  various  States .■ 599 

Corporations  (see  also  Combinations;  Railroads) : 

Recommenaations  of  the  Commission 649-652 

Consolidated,  form  of  combination  by 607, 608 

Federal  Government,  legislation  r^arding 647-652, 689-702, 713-722 

Incorporation,  Federal  laws 644,645,698.699,720 

Interstate  business,  definition 691-694, 716 

Interstate  commerce,  relegation  of  power  to  States 644, 703-706, 717-719 

Legislation  regarding — 

Foreign  countries 637-641 

United  States 641-643 

Proposals  regarding 64^-652  68^722 

Promotion  of 415-417 

Reports,  inspection,  and  publicity 666-672 

Taxation 1059-1065 

Federal  and  State 647,650,695,706-710,719-721 

Cost  of  production: 

Cotton *. 63 

Machinery,  effect  of  improvements 531 

Cotton: 

Conditions  of  industry 61-65, 163 

Consumption  by  Northern  and  Southern  mills 17 

Exportation  of 551,553-555,670 

Freight  rates 381,382 

Marketing  of 184,185 

Movement  of  production 14, 48, 61-64 

Pools  in  transportation  of 341, 342 

Prices 137-139 

Cotton  belt,  resources  of 46 

Cotton  goods  classification,  freight 393 

Cotton  manufacture 493,496,511-514 

Machinery — 

Domestic  and  foreign  product 499 

Improvements  and  their  effects 532, 633 

Southern  States 65,501-503 

Cotton-seed  oil,  statistics  of  industry 493, 496 

Councils,  labor  oi^nizations 799, 800 

Councils  of  labor  and  industry,  European  countries 940 

Counselman  case,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 424 
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Courts: 

Corporations,  juiifldiction  regarding 700-702 

Injunctions  in  labor  disputes 886-890 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  relation  to 41^-423, 481, 482 

Railroad  pools,  decisions 337-341 

Strikes  and  labor  disputes,  decisions  regarding 879-683 

Coxe  Brothers  V.  I«ehierh  Valley  Bailroad 450 

Creameriee 152-164 

Credits,  export  trade 579 

Crops: 

Diversification  of 149-154 

Prices,  relation  to 30-31 

Railroad  traffic,  relation  to 264-266 

Rotation  of 160 

Crop-sharing*  system 96-98 

Cuba,  commerce  with 190 

Cullom  bill,  to  amend  interstate-commerce  act 394, 432, 433 

Currency,  statistics  of 21-24 

Customs  districts,  exports  by 567-572 

Dairy  products,  recommendations  of  Commission  regarding 198 

Death  benefit,  labor  organizations 829, 830 

Democracy,  labor  organizations,  effect  in  securing 804, 805 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Irrigation  work 1082 

United  States,  recommendations  of  Commission  regarding  powers 198 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry 575, 576 

Department  stores 546-549 

Departments  of  agriculture 132 

Deportation  of  immigrants 984,988-991,1011 

Depressions,  agricultural 142-146 

Desert-land  act 113 

Differenticd  freight  rates 372 

Discriminatiozis,  railroad 349-364 

Recommendations  of  the  Commission - 482 

Carload  rates 384-.387 

Combinations — 

Favored  by 361-364,597,615 

Supplemental  statement  of  Mr.  Phillips 653-660 

Competition,  relation  to 355-359 

Existence  of  practice 349-356 

Consolidation,  effect  on 322-325 

Local,  long  and  short  haul 323-325, 354-357, 372-381, 384-387, 43^-444 

Regulation,  difficulty  of 359-361 

Southern  States 373-378 

Transcontinental  rates 378-381 

Seaport  differentials 372 

Relation  of  average  receipts  to  published  rates 284-285 

Standard  Oil  Company 664-667 

Distribution  of  agricuUiural  products 168-177 

Diversification  of  crops 149-154 

Dividends,  railroads 269 

Earnings: 

Capital,  generally 726-729 

Capitalization  of  corporations,  relation  to 410 

Railroads 144,267-270 

Education: 

Agricultural  population,  opportunities  for 123-124 

A^cultural  schools  and  colleges 126-131 

Child  labor,  relation  to 920-922 

Commercial 682-685 

Compulsory,  legislation  regarding 920-922 

Industrial 586-594 

Taxation  for 1031,1032 

Educational  test  for  inmiigrants 995-1003,1012,1013 

Electric  ciurrents,  improvements  in  transmission  by 528, 529 

Electric-U^hting  planU 681-684 

Electric  railways,  rural  districts,  operation  in 175, 176 

Elevators,  gram 177-181,186 
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BmploTees  (see  also  Labor): 

Maimfantares,  statistics  of 487, 492 

Mining  indostries,  number  of 204 

Bailroads,  statistics 261 

Bmployers,  labor  difflpates,  methods  in S90-894 

Bmployera  and  employees: 

Agreements  and  collective  bargaining 833-ft47, 856-859 

Relations  of 793-893 

Employers'  aaaociatiana h36,837 

Employers' liabili^ 932-939,951 

Emplc^ment  (aee  also  Labor) : 

Agricoltanu  labor,  irregnlarity  of 90 

Amonntof 746-757 

Immigration,  effect  on 962-969 

Women,  amonntof 923-926 

Employment  bureaus,  public 757-763 

Exijgines,  improvements  m  different  claaeM»  of 524-529 

Erie  Canal,  effect  of  competition 434 

Establishments,  increase  in  size,  mannfactoring  industry 493, 520-522 

European  countries: 

America,  export  and  import  trade  with 558-566 

Combinationsin 605-607,637-641 

GcMnmercial  and  industrial  education 585-593 

Councils  of  labor  and  industry 940 

Immigration  from 958-962 

Iron  and  steel  industry 506 

Railway  accidents 911 

Strikes 865,870 

Telesraphs  and  telephones  in 673-680 

Workingmen's  compensation  and  insurance 933-938 

policy,  commerdal  effects 188-190 

iSht  rates 367-371 

Wheat  and  flour 171 

Export  trade 34-41;  550-581 

Agricultural  products 134,171,188-193,509 

Banking  facilities  and  credits 579 

Breadstufis 569 

Combinations,  relation  to 626 

Consular  service 572-575 

Customs  districts,  statistics  by 569-572 

Department  of  Commerce,  relation  to 575 

Geographical  distribution 558-566 

Gram,  grading  for 1 83, 184 

Iron  and  steel  products 566-^568 

Prices,  comparison  with  domestic 62(>-629,663 

Promotion,  metiiods  of 572-580 

Statistics  of,  generally 34-41;  550-^56 

Wheat  and  flour 171 


Safe^  and  sanitation  of 895-897 

Legislation  regarding 897-904,948,950 

Factory  inspection 743,744,897-904 

Factory  inspectors 899-901 

Factory  system,  development  of 520-^23 

Farms  (see  also  Agriculture): 

Abandoned 116-120 

Census  statistics  of 45 

Ownership  and  indebtedness 96-99 

Statistics  of 58,59 

Tenancy,  growth  of 96-99 


Cooperative  buying  by 155 

Education  of  adults 128-134 

Taxation  of 1033,1034 

Telephones,  use  by 123 

Isolation,  remedies  for 122, 123 

Farmers^  institutes 131 
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Farmers'  orgranizations 133, 134 

Federcd.  courts,  injunctions  by 888 

Federal  Goverxunent  (see  also  Congress): 

Agriculture,  aid  and  regulation 193-197 

Incorporation  laws 644,698,699,720 

Irrigation  policy 1072-1073,1076-1084 

Boads,  investigations  concerning 175 

Fellow-servants,  liability  for  injuries  by 933, 939 

Fermented  liquors,  production  of 17 

Fertmty  of  soil 159-167 

Fertilizers,  government  regulation 193 

Finns,  agriculture,  conditions  in 110 

Floating  cotton 382 

Flour: 

Freight  rates,  comparison  with  wheat  rates 370 

Transportation  ana  freight  rat^s 1 70, 171 ,  470-472 

Food,  adulteration  of 194, 195, 198 

Foreign  b  m  (see  also  Immigration): 

Agriculture,  employment,  conditions,  and  opportunities  in 49, 54, 969-971 

Cities,  tendency  toward 11, 12, 969, 971 

Sex  and  age,  statistics  of 9-10 

Foreigrn  commerce 34-41, 550-581 

Foreign  countries  (see  also  European  countries  and  separate  countries) : 

Competition  in  relation  to  hours  of  labor 774-776 

International  investments  and  indebtedne^ 39-41 

Forests 47,165-168 

Recommendations  of  Commission  regarding 200 

Reservations,  policy  of Ill,  167, 168 

Foundry  trades,  arbitration  and  collective  bargaining  in 843 

France: 

Combinations  and  corporations,  l^slation  regarding 638 

Export  and  import  trade  with  the  United  States 561, 566 

Industrial  and  commercial  education  in 585, 588, 592 

Franchises,  taxation  of 1061, 1062, 1067, 1068 

Freight  rates  (see  also  Discriminaiums,  Railroads) 274-291, 349-383 

Adjustment  between  localities,  difficulty  of 430 

Agricultural  products 168-173 

Anthracite  coal 449-451 

Basing  point  system 375-378 

Capitalization,  relation  to 412-415 

Carload  rates 384-387 

Classification — 

Advance  by  changes  in 281-291 

Relation  to 388-391 

Coal 230 

Combinations,  savings  in 610 

Competition,  characteristics  and  effects 355-358 

Consolidation,  effect  on 322-325 

Cotton 381,382 

Decrease  of,  to  1899 274-281 

Differentials  between  seaports 372 

Existing  and  recent  movements 274-291 

Export  and  import  rates 367-371 

Government  regulation,  necessity  and  difficulties  of 359-361 

Increase  of,  1900 281-291 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  powers  r^arding..  426-433,437-443,481-483 

Lake  and  rail,  comparison 478 

Local  and  through,  comparison 278-280 

Long  and  short  haul  ana  water  transportation 375-378, 433-444 

Operating  expenses,  relation  to 278, 286-291 

Pooling,  effect  on 343 

Prices,  relation  to 366,367 

Publicity  of 423 

Published,  comparison  with  average  receipts 284, 285 

Rate  wars 351-356 

Southern  States 373-378 

Stability  and  equality,  desirable 365, 366 
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Freifflit  rates,  etc.— Oontinned. 

Ton-mile  revenue 274-278 

Transcontinental  railroads 378-381 

Trunk  lines 371-373 

Volume  of  traffic,  relation  to 277,278,28^-288 

Freight  tra£Gc: 

Biverfidfication  of 264-266 

Earnings,  effect  of  economies 297 

Floating  cotton 382 

Local  and  through,  proportiouF  of 278-280 

Operation,  cost,  ana  methods 288-297 

Private  cars 362,363 

Proportion  of  different  classes 276 

Statistics  of  growth 17,263-266 

Tonnitfe  in  opposite  directions,  balancing  of 296 

Train  loads,  mcrease  in 293-295 

Volume,  relation  to  earnings  and  rates 277,278,286-288 

Fruit,  canning  industry 149, 152 

Fruitgrowing 81,82 

Insect  pests 195,196 

Futures,  agricultural  products,  sale  of 186 

Gas: 

Illuminating 225,464,493,496 

Natural,  supply  of 253-254 

Gas  plants 681-684 

General  property  tax 1035-1046,1065,1066 

G^eological  Survey,  irrigation,  work  in  connection  with 1082 

Germans,  agricultore,  employment  and  conditions  in 51-54 

Germany: 

American  securities,  holdings  of : . . .         404 

Combinations  and  corporations,  legislation  regarding 639 

Employers'  liability  and  workingmen's  compensation 934-936 

Export  and  import  trade  with  the  United  States 561, 565, 567 

Industrial  and  commercial  education  in 585-588,592 

Promotion  of  foreign  trade  by 572, 574, 580 

Public  employment  offices 761, 762 

Glass,  production  and  importation 493,494,498,499 

Gold: 

Concentration  and  extraction 240, 242 

International  movement  of 37-40 

Production  of 14,19,20.204-207 

Gold  standard,  adoption  of 18, 23 

Good-will,  capitalization  of 617 

Grain: 

Canal  competition 434 

Cost  of  distribution,  elevator  chaiigee,  etc 177, 178 

Elevators 177-181 

Export  trade 569,571 

Freight  rates  and  transportation 172,342,381,470-472,480 

Grading  for  export 183,184 

Inspection  of 181-184 

Lake  traffic,  methods  of  handling 480 

Milling-in-transit  rates 381 

Grain  deiders,  associations  of 180, 181 

**  Granger ''  railroads,  agriculture,  dependence  on 144 

Great  Britain: 

Arbitration  and  collective  bargaining  in 834, 839-842 

Capitalization  of  railroads 400 

Combinations  and  corporations,  lesnslation  regarding 637 

Export  and  import  trsule  with  the  United  States 561, 565, 567 

Factory  legislation  in 903.904 

Hours  of  labor  in 774, 775 

Iron  and  steel  industry 508 

Labor  organizations  in 817,829,830,858 

Picketing,  law  re^rding 880 

Promotion  of  foreign  trade  by 571 

Telep^ph  and  telephone 673-676,679,680 

Textile  mdustries 513 

Women,  employment  in 926 
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Great  Lakes,  tnmsportation  on. . .«« 466-481 

Great  Northern  Bailroad: 

Oupitalization,  case  regarding 410, 411 

Ck>n8olidation  movement 315-319 

Gypsy  math 196 

Hawau 56,57,90,190 

Head  tax  on  immigrants 1003,1010 

Health  of  employeeSf  protection  of 895-911 

High  schools,  commercial  and  industrial  education  in 583, 586 

Highbinders,  Chineee 1009 

Hogs,  statistics  of 15,72 

Home  markets,  a^cultural  products 145, 146, 187 

Horsepower,  statistics  of 524 

Hours  of  labor 763-793 

Children,  legislation  regarding 918 

Coalmines,  reduction  of 767-772 

Foreign  competition,  relation  to 774-776 

Labor  organizations,  policy  regarding 776-780,804 

Legislation 780-790,928-930 

Public  works  and  contracts 790-793 

Beoommendations  of  the  Commission 947, 948 

Eeduction,  effects  of 764-767,772-774 

Strikes  regarding 866,869 

United  States  law 790,792 

Women,  l^slation  regarding 928-930 

HufTcut,  E.  w. ,  statement  reguding  Federal  control  of  corporations 712-722 

Hydraulic  engines 527, 528 

Illinois,  mine  accidents  and  inspection  laws 906-910, 941 

Illinois  Ck>al  Operators'  Association 843 

Illiteracy  of  immigrants 961,995-1003 

Immigration: 

General  report  on 957-1030 

Agricultural  distribution  and  opportunities 49-54, 969-977 

Anarchists  and  members  of  criminal  organizations 1008, 1009 

Canada,  entrance  through 978-981,1010 

Chinese,  restriction  of 1009-1013 

Clothing  trade,  effect  on .- 741 

Contract  labor 984r^88, 1010, 1014-1016, 1023-1028 

Countries  of  oripn 958-962 

Deportation  of  immigrants 984, 988-991 

Head  tax 1003,1010 

IDiteracyof  immigrants 961,995-1003 

Inspection,  methods  of 980-984,994,1011 

Labor,  effect  on 962-969 

L^slation — 

Existing  and  proposed 977-1013 

Bestricfions,  educational  test,  etc 995-1009, 1012, 1013 

Draftof  consolidated  law 1013-1020 

Textof  existmglaws 1020-1030 

Prosperity  and  depression,  relation  to 963 

Beoommendations  of  the  Commission 1010-1013 

Statistics  of 957-962 

Women,  proportion  excluded  by  educational  test 1002 

Immigration  Bureau,  organization  of 991-994 

Immigration  inspectors,  appointment  and  removal 994, 1011 

Import  freight  rates 367-371,483 

Import  trade 556-^65 

Agricultural  products 189 

Importation  of  labor  (see  also  Contract  labor  law) 882, 890 

Imports: 

Proportion  to  domestic  consumption 497-500 

Unaervaluation  of 498 

Income  taxes 1050-1053,1066,1067 

Incorporation  of  labor  organizations 858 

India,  textile  industries 513 

Individual  initiative,  industrial  combinations,  effect  on 634-637 

Industrial  education 585-594 

Industrial  methods,  progress  of 514-544 
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Industrial  progress,  general  description  and  atatistioB 1-41 

Inheritance  taxes 1053-1058,1066 

Injunctions  in  labor  disputes 88&-890, 049 

Insect  pests,  legislation  re^rding 195, 196, 198 

Insurance,  labor  organizatione 827-830 

Accident 932-939 

Intensity  of  labor 763,823-«24 

Interchfuigeable  parts,  machinery,  advantages  of 539, 540 

Interest,  rates 100, 727 

Internal  trade  and  commerce 544-549 

Interstate  commerce: 

Definition  of 691-694,716 

States,  relegation  of  control  to 644,703-705,717-719 

Taxation  of. 1064 

Interstate-commerce  act: 

Long  and  short  haul  clanfie 437-443 

Poofing,  clause  regarding 333-341 

Interstate  Oommerce  Commission 419-443 

Recommendations  of  the  Commission  regarding 481-483 

Anthracite  coal  rates,  decision  r^arding 450 

Classification  of  freight,  powers  regarding 394-397, 481 

Consolidation,  effect  on  need  of  regulation 323 

Construction  of  railroads,  proposed  powers  regarding 303 

Courte,  relations  to 419-423,482,483 

Discriminations — 

Action  regarding,  1898 363 

Views  refunding,  and  testimony  before 655-659 

Export  and  import  rates,  orders  regarding 368 

Freight  rates,  powers  regarding 426-433, 437-443, 481-483 

Long  and  short  haul  rates,  decisions  regarding 437-443 

Poofing  of  railroads,  control  over 339-341 

Procedure,  defects  in 419-421 

Testimony,  powers  re^rding 423-425 

Intimidation  in  labor  disputes 877-880, 950 

Invention,  progress  of 516-544 

Patents 516 

Investments,  international  indebtedness  through 40, 41 

Investors: 

Consolidation  of  railroads,  effect  on 325-327 

Overcapitalization,  effect  on 619 

Protection  of 416 

Irrimtion 1071-1084 

Federal  legislation  discussed 1076-1083 

Recommendations  of  the  Commission 1083-1084 

Iron,  production  of 14, 214 

Iron  and  steel  industry 214-216,246,247,490,505-510,522 

Canadian  bounty  laws,  effect  on 223 

Combinations  in 229, 604 

Export  trade 551,552,555-558,566-568 

Prices,  movements  of 30-34 

Strike  of  1901 623 

Tariff ,  relation  to 628,664 

Iron  ore: 

Concentration  and  extraction 242, 246 

Lake  transportati  on 472-4  74 ,  480 

Tariff  on 664 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  control  of 666 

Italians,  agriculturo,  employment  and  conditions  in 50 

Jews,  agriculture,  employment  and  conditions  in 50, 51 

Jobbers 384-387,546,547 

Joint  TrafiELc  Association 335, 340 

TTansas  Oity,  stockers  and  feeders  at 78 

Kansas  State  Society  of  Labor  and  Industry 940 

Knights  of  Labor 798 

Labor  (see  also  Wages;  Hours  of  Labor;  Labor  organizations;  Strike;  vlr6i- 
irationf  and  other  special  su^ects) : 
General  report  on 723-955 
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Labox^— Continued. 

Becommendations  of  the  CommiaBion 947-955 

Agricoltund,  conditions  of 88-95,730-732 

American,  dficiency  of 518 

Arbitration,  agreements  and  collective  baigaining 833-^2 

Child  labor 915-922 

Combinations,  effect  on 622-626, 633 

Department  stores,  effect  on 549 

Employers,  methods  in  disputes,  blacklisting,  etc 890-893 

Employment  and  unemployment 746-763 

Hours  of  labor 763-793 

Inmiigiation,  effect  on 962-969 

Injunctions 885-890 

Injuries  arising  through 894 

Labor  organizations 793-833 

Public  works 941-947 

BaUroads 261,328,329,911-913 

Safety,  sanitation,  and  protection  of 893-915 

Strikes,  lockouts,  and  boycotts 863-883 

Sweating  system 740-746 

Wages 724-740 

Labor  contract,  enforcement,  recommendations  of  the  Commission 949 

Labor  dia^utea  (see  also  Strikes) ,  classes  of 834 

Labor  legislation: 

Beoonm^endations  of  Commission 947-955 

Arbitration 850-862 

Blacklisting 892 

Boycotts 883-885 

Bxireaus  of  labor  statistics,  influence  on 939-941 

Child  labor 918-923 

Employers' liability 938-939 

Factory  regulation  and  inspection 898-904 

Hours  of  labor 781-792 

Injunctions,  restriction  of  use 889 

Labor  organizations,  effect  in  securing 831, 832 

Mine  inspection  and  r^^lation 909, 910 

Pinkerton  men 891 

Bailroads,  safety  appliances 911-913 

Strikes,  Intimidation,  picketing,  etc 879-882 

Uniformity,  desirability  of 787,788,922,947,948,953 

United  States  law,  hours  of  labor 790-792 

Women,  hours  of  labor , 928-930 

Labor  orgranizatioziB 793-833 

Dissenting  opinion  of  Commissioners  regarding 954, 955 

Apprenticeship,  policjr  regarding 809-813 

Combinations,  mdustrial,  relations  to 622-625 

Federations  and  unified  organizations 798 

Hours  of  labor,  policy  regarding  and  result  secured 776-780, 804 

Immigration,  effect  on 966, 967 

Incorporation  of 858, 951 

Insurance  benefits 827-830  * 

Justification  discussed 800-805 

Leaders^  character  of 797,872,873 

Legislation  regarding  and  recommendations  of  Commission 951 

limitation  of  output 817-821 

Machinery  and  improvements,  policy  regarding 821-827 

Membership  of 79^-795 

Methods  of  oiganization,  local  and  national 795-797 

New  York,  statistics  of  unemployment 748,755 

Political  activity 830-833 

Strikes,  relation  to 797,867,869,872 

Uniform  rules,  policy  re«urding 806-808 

Violence,  attitude  towaid 879 


Effect  on 734,802-804 

Policy  regarding 806-809 
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Lake  transportation 437,466-481 

Hours  01  labor  in 790 

Rates,  comparison  with  rail  rates 478 

Land  (see  also  Farms) : 

Tenure,  systems  of 96-104 

Opportunities  for  acquiring 105-114 

Public  domain,  policy  regarding 106, 111-114 

Land  companies 109-111 

Land  values,  taxation  of 1046, 1049 

Landing  certificates  for  immigrants 1006, 1011 

Large  plants,  economy  of  combinations 607, 608 

Lead  production,  statistics,  methods,  etc 209-211,229,242,246 

Leasing  of  railroads 311,312 

Leather  manufacturing  industry 493,494 

Lehigh  VaUey  Railroad 456,466,462 

Liezis,  preference  of  wase  debts 950 

Limitation  of  output,  labor  organizations 817-821 

Liquors,  production  of 17 

Livestock 16,72-80 

Fertility  of  soil,  relation  to 160-162 

Prices,  movements  of 30-34 

Public  domain,  erazin^  on 112 

Slaughtering  and  packing  establishments 79 

Loans,  bank,  statistics  of 25,26 

Location  of  industries 500-^04 

Lockouts: 

Distinction  from  strikes 863 

Statistics  of 864,868 

Locomotives,  improvements  in 292, 517 

Long  and  short  haul,  freight  rates 323^25, 354, 372-381, 433-444, 482 

Longshoremen,  hours  of  labor 777 

LouisviUe  and  Nashville  Bailroad  case 433,438,442 

Lumber  (see  also  Foretts): 

Lake  transportation 477 

Statistics  of  mdustry 493,496 

Machinery: 

Agricultural 157-159,531,551 

Coal  mines,  use  of 769-771 

Effect  of  improvements 51^-619,635-638,752-754,822-825 

Immigration,  relation  to  use  of 967, 968 

Intensity  of  labor  due  to 733,763 

Interchangeable  parts,  advantages  of 539, 540 

Labor,  effects  on 515-519,535-538,752-754,822-825 

Labor  oiganizations,  policy  regarding 821-827 

Mining  industries,  progress  in 235-250 

Motive  power 524-530 

Productivity,  comparison  with  hand  labor 531-534 

Progress  in  construction 630-538 

Strikes  regarding 867 

Mail,  free  rural  delivery,  recommendation  of  Commiasion 199 

Mail-order  system,  department  stores 548 

Manual  training 586-587 

Manufactures  (see  also  Factories) 485-694 

By-products,  utilization  of 638 

Cities,  location  in 6, 504 

Cost  of  materials  and  production 486,487,491,493-497 

Crude  material,  importation  of "- 557 

Domestic  and  foreign,  proportion  consumed .1 497-600 . 

Experiment  and  scientific  research  in 542-544 

Exports  of 660-566,564-568 

Factory  system 520-523 

Imports  of 497-600,557,564-568 

Location  of  industries 500-604 

Markets,  widening  of 546 

New  products,  introduction  of 538 

Oi^anization  of  industry,  progress  in 519-523 

Pnces,  movement  of 30-34 
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KanufactareB — Continued. 
ProgresB  of — 

Statistics 485-614 

Methods 515-544 

Value  of  jHToduct 486-497 

Manufacturing  establialunents,  safety  and  sanitation 895-906 

Maple  suffar,  production  of ^  83 

Markets  (see  also  Export  trade): 

Competition  of,  relation  to  raibrood  competition 357 

Farm  products *. 80, 81 

Married  women,  employment  of 931 

Maryland,  agricultural  conditions  in 107 

MassachusettB : 

Abandoned  farms 117 

Agricultural  societies 133 

Capitalization  of  corporations,  regulation  of 417 

Public  utility  corporations 681, 683 

Taxation  of  mortgages 1042 

Women,  employment  of 924 

Maximum  freight  rate  case 426-429 

Meat,  shipmentand  inspection  of 198 

Merchant  marine 18, 576-579 

Metals  (see  also  Mining  industry): 

Extraction  of 242-249 

Mining,  improvements  in  methods 237-250 

Prices,  movement  of 30-34 

Production  and  value,  statistics  of 13, 14, 204-216 

Michigan,  beet-sugar  industry 85 

Middlemen,  elimination,  tendency  toward 546, 547 

Migration: 

A^cultural  population,  to  West  and  Southwest 120-121 

Cities,  movement  to 115-123 

Mileage  of  railroads 259-261 

Milk,  supply  of  cities 70-71 

Millers,  purchase  of  futures  by 186 

Minerals  (see  also  Metals): 

Exports  of 550,551 

Production,  statistics  of 13,14,202 

Mines  (see  also  Coed  mines): 

Healtiiand  safety,  conditions  of 905-909 

Hours  of  labor 767-772,782-786,948 

Legislation  regulating  and  inspection 909-911 

Women,  exclusion  from 930 

Mining  industry  (see  also  Coed  mines) 201-256 

Claims,  laws  regarding 231, 235 

Combinations  in 228-235 

Concentration  of  ore 239-242 

Demand  and  consumption  of  products 222-228 

Exhaustion  of  deposits 250-259 

Extraction  of  metals 242-249 

Influence  on  manufactures  and  social  conditions 221, 222 

Progress  and  present  status 201-227 

Substitution  of  products  for  one  another 224-227 

Technical  advance  in  methods 235-249 

Mississippi  Biver  traffic 168,169,435,436 

Money: 

Agriculture,  relation  of  supply  to 146-149 

Stotistics  of  currency 18-25 

Monongahela  Biver  Consolidated  Goal  and  Ooke  Oompany 230 

Morgan  &  Co.,  J.  P. ,  anthracite-coal  combination,  relation  to 456, 461 

Mortgages: 

Farms,  statistics  and  tendencies 99-105 

Taxation  of 1040-1043,1068 

Motive  power,  improvements  in 524-530 

Municipal  public  utilities 681-685 

Nativi^  of  population 9-12 

Naturalization 997 

Natural  gas 225,253 
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Nature  study 125 

Navy-yards,  labor  in,  comparison  of  public  and  private 942-947 

Negroes: 

Agricaltaral  labor,  conditions  in 54, 65, 89, 91, 95 

Land,  opportunities  to  acquire 106 

New  England: 

Abandoned  farms 116-120 

Agricultural  resources  and  conditions 46, 73, 74 

>£inufactures,  progress  of 501 

Railroad  situation '. 372 

New  Jersey,  roads,  policy  regarding  construction 175 

New  Orleans,  agricultursu  products,  transportation  through 168, 169 

New  York: 

Accidents  in '. 896,897 

Hours  of  labor  in 777-779 

New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  reports  regarding  unemployment.  748, 755 

New  York  Central  Bailroad 304-308 

New  York  Cil^: 

Clearings  of  banks 26, 27 

Milk  supply  of 71 

Telephone  system 1 678-679 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  number  and  value  of  shares  sold 27, 28 

New  York  Trade  Schools 590 

New  Zealand: 

Arbitration  and  labor  oiganizations  in 858, 861 

Taxation  of  land  values 1048 

Nonunion  men: 

Labor  organizations,  policy  regarding 813-817,951 

Strikes  regarding ^ 867 

Northern  Pacific  Bailroad: 

Ck)nsolidation  movement 307,308,310-^313,315-319 

Elevator  system 180 

Land  policy 110 

Northern  Securities  Company 318, 319 

Northwestern  States,  agncultural  population,  migration  to 121 

Nursery  stock,  recommendations  of  Commission  regarding 198 

Occupations,  statistics  of 12, 13 

Ocean  transportation  (see  also  Merchant  marine) ,  effect  on  rail  rates . .  378-381, 437 

Oceania,  export  and  import  trade  with  the  United  States 559, 563, 568 

OflELcial  Classification 282,384 

Ohio,  taxation  in 1039 

Oii{aeiQe]ao  Standard  OaCompainu) 14,219,254,296,493,495 

Oleomargarine,  legislation  regardmg 194, 195, 198 

Organization  of  industry 519-^23 

Pacific  coast: 

Agricultoral  resources 46 

Freight  rates  to 378-381 

Paper  industry,  tariff  on 665 

Paralleling  of  railroads 302,303 

Passenger  traffic  of  railroads 262,263,272-274 

Patents,  statistics  of 516 

Pauperism  of  immigrants 1004, 1005 

PeaSies,  production  of 82 

Peffer,  w.  A.,  quoted  on  agricultural  depression 147 

Pennsylvania: 

A«|riculture,  conditions  in 43, 44 

Oleomaigarine  law .-. 194, 195 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company 447, 449, 459 

Pennsylvania  Bailroad 304-308,454 

Peijury,  immigration  laws,  amendment  regarding 982 

Personal  property,  taxation  of 1035-1046,1068 

Petroleum  (see  also  Standard  OU  Company) : 

Goal,  substitution  for 224 

Production  of 14,219,254-256 

Statistics  of  refining  industry 498, 495 

Use  by  railroads  as  motive  power 296 

Philadelphia  and  Seading  Bailroad,  anthracite  coal  business 447-449, 

453-457, 461-463 
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Pbillips,  Thomas  W.,  supplemental  statement  regarding  indostrial  com- 
binations   652-685 

Fhilippine  Islands,  commeroewith 190 

Phosphate  rock,  methods  of  treatment 248 

Picketing  in  strikes 880-882 

Piecework,  wages  payment 786-737 

Pig  iron,  production  of 214-216,223,506,508,509 

Pinkerton  men,  employment  in  strikes 891, 952 

Pins,  machinery,  improvements  in  mannfactnre 534, 535 

Pittsburg,  frekht  rates  from 442 

Pittsburg  Ooaf  Company 230 

Pneumatic  motors 528, 529 

Poles,  agriculture,  employment  and  conditions  in 51-52 

Police  power,  hours  of  labor,  relation  to  legislation 782-787 

Politics,  labor  oiganizations,  activity  in 830-833 

Political  rights  of  workingmen 950 

Pooling  of  railroads 329-348 

Consolidation,  relation  to 345-348 

Effects 343,344 

Existing  conditions 334r-337 

Legislation  and  court  decisions 337-341 

Nature  and  variety  of  pools a 329-332 

Pools  among  manuMcturers 596,605 

Population: 

A^culture,  number  and  nationality  employed  in 49-57 

Cities,  movement  from  country  to 5-9, 115-123 

Statistics  and  movement  of 1-13 

Porto  Bico: 

Commerce  with 190 

Population  statistics 56,57 

Port  Beading  Bailroad 455 

Potatoes,  production  of 14 

Poverty,  causes  of 747 

Power,  motive,  improvements  in 524-530 

Prices: 

Agreements  regarding 605 

Agricultural  products,  general  movement  and  discussion 30-34, 134-146, 149 

Anthracite  coal,  effects  of  combination 463-465 

Capitalization  of  corporations,  relation  to 618 

Cattle,  Chicago 79 

Combinations^ 

Effects  on 230,620-622,626,632-634,666-669 

Local  markets,  discriminations  in 621,650,660-662 

Copper,  movements  of 231-235 

Cotton r 137-139 

Export  trade,  comparison  with  domestic 626-629, 663 

Freight  rates,  relation  to 366,367 

Index  numbers  by  groups  of  commodities 28-34 

Influences  affecting 28 

Mineral  products,  mfluences  affecting 222-227 

Movement  of,  1878-1900 30-34 

Railroad  stocks 29,270-272 

Relative,  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany 37-^9 

Tariff,  relation  to 627-630 

Wages,  comparison  with 730,731 

Wool 143 

Printing  trade: 

Machinery,  improvements  in 534 

Statistics  of  industry 493,496 

Private  cars,  discriminations  by  means  of 362, 363 

Production  (see  also  special  classes  and  products — Agricultural productSy  etc.)  : 

Hours  of  labor,  relation  to 764-772 

Limitation  of  output  by  labor  oi^ganizations 817-821 

Manufactures,  statistics  of 485-514 

Volume  of,  general  statistics 13-18 

Profits,  wages,  comparison  with 724-730 

Progress  of  the  nation 1-41 

Promotion  of  corporations 326, 415, 619 
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Property,  taxation  of 1036-1046,1065-1067 

Prosperity: 

.^rricultaral  industry 43,44,145,149-155 

Immigration,  relation  to 963 

Mining  industry 201 

Prices,  relation  to 30 

Railroads,  factors  of 300-303 

Proutjr,  C.  A.,  quoted  on  railroad  discriminations 657 

Publicity  of  corporations 619 

Recommendations  of  the  Commission  regarding 650, 651 

Supplemental  statement  of  Mr.  Phillips 669-672 

Public  employment  offices 759-763 

Public  lands: 

Grazing  of  live  stock  on 112,113 

Policy  r^^arding 105,111-114 

Public  schools: 

Agricultural  instruction  in 125, 130 

Rural  districts,  conditions  in 123,124 

PubUc  utilities 673-685 

Taxation  of 1061,1062 

Public  works,  labor  on 790-793,941-947 

duicksilver,  supply  of 266 

Races,  immigration  by 960,961 

Railroad  labor: 

Accidents 911-915 

Arbitration  in  labor  disputes 855,861,862 

Consolidation,  effect  on 328, 329 

Employees,  number  of 261, 753 

Employers'  liability 932-939,951 

Recommendations  of  Commission  regarding 950, 951 

Railroad  commissions,  capitalization,  relation  of 417 

Bailroads  (see  also  IHscrimtnaiions;  Freight  rcUes;  Freight  traffic^  IrUersUUe 
Commerce  Commission): 

General  report  on 259-484 

Accounts,  recommendations  regarding  inspection 483 

Agricultural  products,  transportation  of 144,169-173 

Anthracite  coal  industry 444-466 

Canadian  roads,  competition 372 

Capital  invested 261 

Capitalization 397-419 

Combinations,  industrial,  relations  with 597, 615 

Community  of  interest 314-318 

Competition,  characteristics  and  results 355-359 

Consolidation 304-329 

Construction  of  new  lines,  effect  of 302, 303 

Cost  of  material  and  supplies 289 

Dividends  and  surplus 269,270 

Earnings 267-270,297 

Elevators,  relation  to 179,180 

Employees,  number  of 261, 753 

Equipment  improvements  in 291-297 

Statistics  of 261 

Federal  corporation  laws 697, 698 

Improvements  in  property 298-300 

Inaex  numbers  of^progress 17 

Land  policy 108,121 

Lease  of 311,312 

Mileage 259-261 

Operation,  cost  of 288-291,327,328 

Passenger  traffic 262,263,272-274 

Pooling 329-348 

Prosperity,  factors  of  - .  -•- 300-303 

Purchase  of,  by  other  railroads 310,311 

Securities,  ownership  of 403-405 

Prices  of 29,270-272 

Securities  companies 318, 319 

Stock  holdings  by  other  roads 312-314 

Terminals,  improvements  in 299, 300 
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Bails,  increased  weight 291 

Range  cattle  indiurtry 76,77 

"Real  estate: 

Methods  of  asaeBsment  for  taxation 1045, 1046 

Single  tax  on 1046-1049 

Bebates,  freight  rates 349 

Beciprocity  treaties 191-193 

BecommendatioxiB  of  the  Oommission: 

Agriculture 197 

CombinationB 641-652 

Immigration 1010-1013 

Irrigation 1083-1084 

Labor 947-956 

Taxation ^  1065-1068 

Transportation 481-484 

Bent,  taxation  of 1052 

Betail  trade 546-549 

Bhode  Island,  abandoned  farms  in 116-117 

Bice,  condition  of  industry 66-68 

Biver  transportation 435, 436 

Bivers,  forests,  relation  to  flow  of 165, 166 

Boads  and  road  improvement 1 73-1 75, 199 

Bockv  Mountain  States,  agricultural  resources 46 

Bural  exodus 115-123 

Bural  mail  delivery,  recommendation  of  ConmiifiSion 199 

Bushing  work  by  employers 819 

Sailors,  hours  of  labor 790 

Safetv  and  sanitation: 

Alanufacturing  establishments 893-904 

Mines 905-911 

Railroads 911-915 

Safe^  appliances,  railroads 912, 913 

St.  Marys  Falls  Canal,  traffic  through 467,468 

Salt,  production  and  tariff 222,223 

Sanitation: 

Manufacturing  establishments 905-911 

Mmes 911-915 

Scandinavians,  agriculture,  employment  and  condition  in 51-54 

School  of  Industnal  Art,  Philadelphia 590,591 

Schools,  public  (see  also  ^atuxrtion) 123-125,130 

Scientific  research: 

Influence  on  agricultural  development 60 

Relation  to  mechanical  progress 542-544 

Screws,  machinery,  improvements  in  manufacture  by 534 

Seasonal  industries 749, 750 

Selling  bureaus 606,607 

Selling  of  goods,  combinations,  savings  in 611 

Sex  of  population 9, 10 

Sheep  industry 15, 72 

Shipbuilding: 

Great  Lakes 479 

Statistics  and  condition  of  industry 493, 494 

Ship  subsidies 578, 579 

Shoe  machinery,  improvements  in 531, 532 

Sick  benefits,  labor  oiganizations 830 

Silk  industry 493,495,764 

Silver: 

Combination  in  smelting  of 229 

Production  of 14,204-207,240,246 

Single  tax  on  land  values 1046,1049 

Smelting  of  metals 229,242-246 

Social  Oircle  case,  freight  rates 441 

Soil,  fertility  of 159-168 

South  America: 

Export  and  import  trade  with  the  United  States 559, 562, 568 

Live  stock,  competition  in 73 

Transportation  facilities  to 578 

Southern  Classification 283,284,384 
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Southern  States: 

Agricaltural  labor  in 89,94,95 

Agriculture  in 43,46,58,59 

Ck)tton  mills  in 64,65,503 

Manufactures,  progress  of 601-503 

Pools  in  cotton  traffic 341, 342 

Railroads  and  freight  rates 336,351,373-381,433-444 

River  traffic,  effect  on  rail  rates 436 

Tenancy  of  agricultural  land 97, 98 

Speculation,  agricultural  products 136, 185-187 

Spindles,  statistics  of,  textile  industries 502, 503, 513 

Spring-wheat  belt,  defined 46 

Standard  of  living,  immigration,  relation  to 964, 965 

Standard  Oil  Company: 

Crude  oil,  control  over 229 

History  and  development  of 597, 598, 607 

Local  discriminations  in  prices 661, 662 

Prices  and  profits 667,668 

Railroad  discriminations  in  favor  of 361, 654-657 

State  boards  of  arbitration 850-856 

Statebureausof  labor  statistics 939-941 

State  departments  of  agriculture 132 

States: 

Combinations  and  corporations,  l^slation  regarding 641-644, 

650, 688, 703, 712, 717 
Interstate  commerce,  relegation  of  powers  to 644, 703-705, 717-719 

Steam  engine,  improvements  in 525-527 

Steamship  companies  ( see  also  Ship  gubsidiea ) ,  inducements  to  immigrants .        1008 

Steel: 

Methods  of  manufacture,  improvements  in 246, 247 

Production  of,  statistics 214-216,506-508 

Stimson,  F.  J. ,  opinion  r^;arding  legislation  as  to  combinations 686-711 

Stocks  (see  also  Capitalization  of  corporations): 

Consolidation  of  railroads,  prices  paid  to  secure 325-327 

Number  and  value  sold  on  exchange 27, 28 

Railroads — 

Prices  of 29,270-272 

Holdings  by  other  companies 312-314 

Statistics  of 397-406 

Wage-earners,  holding  by 625 

Watering  of,  methods 405-407 

Street  railways 681-684 

Strikes: 

Agitators  and  leaders^  influence  of 872,873 

Arbitration,  prohibition  pending ,. 859, 952 

Causes  and  demands  of  strikers 865-867 

Duration  of 865 

Economic  significance  and  justification 871-877 

Importation  of  labor  in 882,890 

Injunctions  in 885-890,949 

Intimidation  and  violence  in 877-880, 949 

Iron  and  steel  industry 623 

Labor  organizations,  relation  to 797,867,869,872 

L^lation  regarding 871,87^-882,949,952 

Lockouts,  distinction  from 864 

Methods  of  employers 890-892 

Persons  affectea  by 864 

Picketing 88a-«82 

Prohibition  in  certain  industries 862 

Results  of 868-870,874-877 

Statistics  of 863-870 

Unemployment,  effect  on 752, 875 

Structural  steel 509, 541 

Sug^ar: 

Beet-sugar  industry 1 . .  84-88, 199 

Cane,  production  of 83, 84, 88 

Consumption  in  United  States,  by  classes 84 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  railroad  cases,  appeals  to 420-422 

Sweating  Bvstem 740-746,950 

Sympathetic  atrikee 867 

Taxation: 

General  report  on 1031-1069 

Recommendations  of  the  CommlBsion 1065-1068 

Bnsineas  taxes 1060,1068 

Corporations 695,696,719,721,1058-1066,1067 

Federal  laws,  discussed 647-650,695,696,706-710,719,721 

Distribution  of 1031-1036 

Exemption  of  mannfactnring  plants 501 

Exemption  of  personal  property 1043-1046 

General  property  tax 1035-1046,1065-1068 

Income 1050-1053,1066,1068 

Inheritances 1053-1058 

Singletax 1046-1049 

Tariff: 

Recommendations  of  the  Commission  regarding 651* 

Agriculture,  relation  to 196, 197* 

Combinations,  industrial,  relation  to 627-630,648,651,662-666- 

Iron  ore  and  steel 664» 

Mining  industry,  influence  on 222» 

Policy  regarding,  discussed 627-630* 

ReciprocSy  treaties 191-193* 

Technical  education 590-594 

Telegrrapha 673-677 

Telephones 677-680 

Farmers,  use  by 123 

Tenancy,  agriculture,  tendencies  refl^ardin^ 96-99 

Tenement  houaea,  clothing,  manufacture  m 740-743 

Tenure  of  agricidtural  land 96-114 

Texas,  live-stock  industry 74, 75 

Texas  Ck>tton  Growers'  Association 185 

Textile  industries: 

Machinery,  improvements  and  their  effects 532, 533 

Progress  and  statistics  of 510-514 

schools 127,591,593 

Thread,  domestic  production  and  importation 499 

Thurston,  B.  H.,  quoted  on  mechanical  progress 543 

Tin  plates: 

Limitation  of  output  in  industry 818 

Production  and  importation  of 509 

Tobacco,  production  and  manu&tcture ^ 65, 66 

Trade  ana  commerce: 

Internal J 544-549 

Foreign 550^1 

Trades  councils 799, 800 

Trainmen,  injuries  to 913-915 

Trains,  increase  in  weight  carried 293-295 

Transcontinental  railroads: 

Associations  and  pools  of 337 

Freight  rates 378-381 

Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association 336,338 

Transportation  (see  also  Freight  rates;  Railroads;  Water  transporiaiion) : 

General  report  on 259-484 

Recommendations  of  the  Commission 481-484 

Agricultural  products 135,168-177 

Location  of  industries,  relation  to 501, 504 

Transportation  companies,  taxation 1059, 1060 

Traveling  men,  combinations,  savings  in 611 

Truck  farming 80,81,150-152 

Trunk  lines: 

Freight  rates  on 371-373 

Pooling  of  traffic 330-335,340 

Trusts,  form  of  combination,  history  of 598,599,607,666-669 

Typographical  Union,  machinery,  policy  regarding 826 

TJmpires  in  labor  disputes 838,841,843,849,860 
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TTnemployxnent: 

Causes  of 746-754 

Earnings  of  labor,  relation  to 733 

Statistics  of 756,756 

Strikes,  effect  on 875 

Underbilling  of  greeds 349 

Union  Pacific  Railroad,  consolidation  movement 307--309, 312, 315 

United  Mine  Workers,  agreement  and  arbitration  system 841, 843 

United  States  Steel  Corporation 364,666 

Strike  of  1901 623 

Utali,  eight-hour  law 767-772,783-786 

Vanderbilt  system  of  railroads 304-307 

Vegetables,  production  of 80,81 

Vessels  (see  also  Merchant  marine) : 

Cost  of  construction,  public  and  private  3rards 942-947 

Great  Lakes,  construction  on 479 

Violence  in  strikes 877-880 

Virginia,  injunctions,  statute  regarding 890 

Wages: 

Agricultural  labor 92,93 

Cash  ^yment,  company  stores,  etc 738,739 

Combmations,  industrial,  effect  on 625 

Debts  for,  recommendations  of  the  Commission  regarding  priority 950 

Earnings,  annual,  relation  to  daily 733 

Immigration,  effect  on 96^969 

Influences  affecting 967-969 

Labor  oiiganizations,  effect  on 734, 802-804 

Policy  regarding 806-809 

Manufacturing  industries,  statistics  of 486, 487, 491-493 

Payment — 

Time  and  methods  of 735-740 

Becommendations  of  the  Commission 948, 949 

Piecework 735-737 

Profits,  comparison  with 724-730 

Scales,  national 796 

Statistics  of 724-734 

Strikes  regarding 866,867 

Tariff,  relation  to 630 

Telegraph  and  telephone  employees 675, 679 

Time  of  payment 738,948 

Women 927,928 

Walking  delegates,  powers  regarding^  siaikes 873 

Wall  Paper  Association,  labor  oi^ganizations,  relations  to 623 

War  vessels,  cost  of  construction,  public  and  private  yards 942-947 

Warehouses,  grain 177-181 

Watches,  improvements  in  manufietcture 540 

Water  power,  improvements  in  utilization  of 527, 528 

Water  rights,  irrigation,  connection  with 1077 

Water  transportation: 

Agricultural  products 168-170 

Great  Lakes 466-481 

Long-and-shortrhaul  rates,  relation  to 433-444 

Southern  States,  relation  to  freight  rates 373-378 

Wealth,  combinations,  effect  on  di^ribution 637 

Western  Classification 283,384 

Western  States: 

Agricultural  population,  migration  to 120, 121 

Irrigation  in 1071-1083 

Western  Traffic  Association 336 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 673-677 

Wheat  (see also  Oram): 

Freight  rates,  comparison  with  flour  rates 171, 370 

Mixing  of 182 

Movement  of  production 14, 48, 61, 140, 141 

Prices,  statistics 140, 141 

Whisky  trust 596,598 

Wholesale  prices,  index  numbers,  and  discussion 28-34 
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Wliolesale  trade,  condition  of 545-648 

-prindmillB 528,529 


Labor  of 784,923-832 

Competition  with  men 968 

"Wool: 

Prioee 143 

Prodoction 15 

'Woolen  industry 614 


Political  rights,  recommendationfl  of  Commiflmon  regarding 960 

Trade  life,  shortening  of 733 

Zincy  prodoction  of 14,211,229 
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